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*  PREFACE. 


During  a  period  of  peace  the  eras  of 
history  can  not  be  so  clearly  perceived  on 
a  first  and  superficial  glance  as  when  they 
are  marked  by  the  decisive  events  of  war  ; 
but  they  are  not  on  that  account  the  less 
obvious  when  their  respective  limits  have 
been  once  ascertained.  The  triumphs  of 
parties  in  the  Senate-House  or  the  Forum 
are  not,  in  general,  followed  by  the  same 
immediate  and  decisive  results  as  those  of 
armies  in  the  field  ;  and  their  consequen- 
ces are  often  not  fully  developed  for  several 
years  after  they  have  taken  place.  But 
they  are  equally  real  and  decisive.  The 
results  do  not  follow  with  less  certainty 
from  the  movements  which  have  preceded 
them.  It  is  in  tracing  these  results,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  changes  in  leg- 
islation or  opinion  in  which  they  origina- 
ted, that  the  great  interest  and  utility  of 
the  history  of  pacific  periods  consist. 

The  periods  which  have  passed  over  dur- 
ing the  thirty-seven  years  of  European  na- 
tional peace — from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon, 
in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napol- 
eon, in  1852 — are  not  so  vividly  marked  as 
those  which  occurred  during  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  they  have  a 
distinctness  of  their  own,  and  the  changes 
in  which  they  terminated  were  not  less 
important.  The  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  England  in  1819  was  not,  to 
outward  appearance,  so  striking  an  event 
as  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  results  of  equal  permanent  im- 
portance. The  Reform  Bill  was  not  the 
cause  of  so  visible  a  change  in  human  af- 
fairs as  the  battle  of  Wagram,  but  it  was 
attended  with  consequences  equally  grave 
and  lasting.  Without  pretending  to  have 
discerned  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  yet, 
the  most  important  of  the  many  important 
events  which  have  signalized  this  memo- 
rable era,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  five  periods. 

The  First,  commencing  with  the  entry 
of  the  Allies  into  Paris  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  terminates  with  the  passing  of 
the  Currency  Act  of  1819  in  England,  and 
the  great  creation  of  peers  in  the  demo- 1 


cratic  interest  during  the  same  year  in 
France.  The  effects  of  the  measures  pur- 
sued during  this  period  were  not  perceived 
at  the  time,  but  they  are  very  apparent 
now.  The  seeds  which  produced  such  de- 
cisive results  in  after  times  were  all  sown 
during  its  continuance.  It  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  volume,  now  submitted  to 
the  public. 

The  Second  Period  is  still  more  clearly 
marked  ;  for  it  begins  with  the  entire  es- 
tablishment of  a  Liberal  government  and 
system  of  administration  in  France  in 
1819,  and  ends  with  the  Revolution  which 
overthrew  Charles  X.  in  1830.  Foreign 
transactions  begin,  during  this  era,  to  be- 
come of  importance  ;  for  it  embraces  the 
revolutions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and 
Piedmont  in  1820  ;  the  rise  of  Greece  as 
an  independent  state  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  important  wars  of  Russia  with 
Turkey  and  Persia  in  1828  and  1829; 
and  the  vast  conquests  of  England  in  In- 
dia over  the  Goorkhas  and  Burmese  em- 
pire. This  period  will  be  embraced  in 
the  second  volume  of  this  history.  The 
topics  it  embraces  are  more  various  and 
exciting  than  those  in  the  first,  but  they 
are  not  more  important  :  they  are  the 
growth  which  followed  the  seeds  previ- 
ously sown.  England  and  France  were 
still  the  leaders  in  the  movement ;  the 
convulsions  of  the  world  were  but  the 
consequence  of  the  throes  in  them. 

The  Third  Period  commences  with  the 
great  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill — of  two 
years'  continuance — in  England  in  1S31, 
and  ends  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig 
Ministry,  by  the  election  of  October,  1841. 
The  great  and  lasting  effects  of  the  change 
in  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  partially  devel- 
oped themselves  during  this  period  ;  and 
the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power 
was  the  first  great  reaction  against  them. 
During  the  same  time,  the  natural  effects 
of  the  Revolution  in  France  appeared  in 
the  government,  unavoidable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  mingled  force  and  corrup- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  growth  of 
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discontent  in  the  inferior  classes  of  society, 
from  the  disappointment  cf  their  expecta< 
tions  as  to  the  results  of  the  previous  con- 
vulsion. Foreign  episodes  of  surpassing 
interest  signalize  this  period  ;  for  it  con- 
tains the  heroic  effort  of  the  Poles  to  re- 
store their  national  independence  in  1831  ; 
the  revolt  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  and  the  narrow  escape  of 
Turkey  from  ruin  ;  our  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  subsequent  disaster  there. 
This  period,  so  rich  in  important  changes 
and  interesting  events,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third  volume. 

The  Fourth  Period,  commencing  with 
the  noble  constancy  in  adversity  displayed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  English  Gov- 
ernment in  1 842,  terminates  with  the  over- 
throw of  Louis  Philippe,  and  consequent 
European  Revolutions  in  February,  1848. 
If  these  years  were  fraught  with  internal 
and  social  changes  of  the  very  highest 
moment  to  the  future  fortunes  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
they  were  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
brilliancy  of  her  external  triumphs.  They 
witnessed  the  second  expedition  into  Af- 
ghanistan and  capture  of  Cabul ;  the  con- 
clusion of  a  glorious  peace  with  China 
under  the  walls  of  Nankin  ;  the  conquest 
of  Scinde,  and  desperate  passage  of  arms 
on  the  Sutlej.  Never  did  appear  in  such 
striking  colors  the  immense  superiority 
which  the  arms  of  civilization  had  ac- 
quired over  those  of  barbarism,  as  in  this 
brief  and  animating  period. 

The  Fifth  Period  commences  with  the 
overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Februa- 
ry, 1848,  and  terminates  with  the  seizure 
of  supreme  power  by  Louis  Napoleon  in 
1852.  It  is,  beyond  all  example,  rich  in 
external  and  internal  events  of  the  very 
highest  moment,  and  attended  by  lasting 
consequences  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  witnessed  the  spread  of  revolution  over 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  desperate 
military  strife  to  which  it  gave  rise  ;  the 
brief  but  memorable  campaign  in  Italy 
and  Hungary  ;  and  the  bloodless  suppres- 
sion of  revolution  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  the  patriotism  of  her  people 
and  the  firmness  of  her  government.  In- 
teresting, however,  as  these  events  were, 
they  yield  in  ultimate  importance  to  those 
which,  at  the  same  period,  were  in  prog- 
ress in  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
rich  territories  of  the  Punjaub  were,  dur- 
ing it,  added  to  the  British  dominions  in 
India,  which  was  now  bounded  only  by 


the  Indus  aad  the  Himalaya  snows.  At 
the  iame  time,  the  spirit  of  republican 
aggrandizement,  not  less  powerful  in  the 
New  than  in  iho  Old  World,  impelled  the 
Angio&a;:on£  over  their  feeble  neighbors 
in  Mexico  ;  Texas  was  overrun — Cali- 
fornia conquered — and  the  discovery  of 
gold  mines,  of  vast  extent  and  surpassing 
riches,  hitherto  unknown  to  man,  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  world.  The  simulta- 
neous discovery  of  mines  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal  in  Australia  acted  as  a  ma?- 
net,  which  attracted  the  stream  of  migra- 
tion and  civilization,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  to  the  Eastern 
World  ;  and  now,  while  half  a  million 
Europeans  annually  land  in  America, 
and  double  the  already  marvelous  rate  of 
Transatlantic  increase,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Anglo-Saxons  yearly  migrate  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sec- 
ond England  and  another  Europe,  in  the 
vast  seats  provided  there  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

Events  so  wonderful,  and  succeeding 
one  another  with  such  rapidity,  must  im- 
press upon  the  most  inconsiderate  observer 
the  belief  of  a  great  change  going  forward 
in  human  affairs,  of  which  we  are  the 
unconscious  instruments.     That  chance 
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is  THE  SECOND  DISPERSION   OF   MANKIND  ) 

the  spread  of  civilization,  the  extension  of 
Christianity,  over  the  hitherto  desert  and 
unpeopled  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  passions  of  civilization, 
the  discoveries  of  science,  or  the  treasures 
of  the  wilderness  have  acted  most  power- 
fully in  working  out  this  great  change. 
The  first  developed  the  energy  in  the 
breast  of  civilized  man,  which  rendered 
him  capable  of  great  achievements,  and 
inspired  him  with  passions  which  prompt- 
ed him  to' seek  a  wider  and  more  unfet- 
tered situation  for  their  gratification  than 
the  Old  World  could  afford.  The  second, 
in  the  discoveries  of  steam,  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  reaching  with  facility 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
armed  him  with  powers  which  rendered 
barbarous  nations  powerless  to  repel  his 
advance  ;  the  third  presented  irresistible 
attractions,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  which  overcame 
the  attachments  of  home  and  the  indo- 
lence of  aged  civilization,  and  sent  forth 
the  hardy  emigrant,  a  willing  adventur- 
er, to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  golden  lot- 
tery of  distant  lands.  No  such  power- 
ful causes,  producing  the  dispersion  of  the 
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species,  have  come  into  operation  since 
mankind  were  originally  separated  on  the 
Assyrian  plains ;  and  it  took  place  from 
an  attempt,  springing  from  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  man,  as  vain  as  the  building 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

That  attempt  was  the  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish social  felicity,  and  insure  the  for- 
tunes of  the  species,  by  the  mere  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  the  establishment  of 
'  emocratic  institutions,  irrespective  of  the 
moral  training  of  the  people.  As  this 
project  was  based  on  the  pride  of  intellect, 
and  rested  on  the  doctrine  of  human  per- 
fectibility, so  it  met  with  the  same  result 
as  the  attempt,  by  a  tower  raised  by  hu- 
man hands,  to  reach  the  heavens.  Car- 
ried into  execution  by  fallible  agents,  it 
was  met  and  thwarted  by  their  usual 
passions  ;  and  the  selfishness  and  grasping 
desires  of  men  led  to  a  scene  of  discord 
and  confusion  unparalleled  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  But  it  terminated 
in  the  same  result  in  Europe  as  in  Asia  : 
the  building  of  the  political  tower  of  Babel 
in  France  was  attended  by  consequences 
identical  with  those  which  had  followed 
the  construction  of  its  predecessor  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar.  The  dispersion  of  man- 
kind followed,  in  both  cases,  the  vain  at- 
tempt ;  and  after,  and  through  the  agen- 
cy of  a  protracted  period  of  suffering,  men 
in  surpassing  multitudes  found  themselves 
settled  in  new  habitations,  and  forever 
severed  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  from 
the  consequences  of  the  visionary  projects 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 

Views  of  this  kind  must,  in  the  present 
aspect  of  human  affairs,  force  themselves 
upon  the  most  inconsiderate  mind  ;  and 
they  tend  at  once  to  unfold  the  designs  of 
Providence,  now  so  manifest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  human  affairs,  and  to  reconcile  us 
to  much  which  might  lead  to  desponding 
views  if  we  confined  our  survey  to  the 
fortunes  of  particular  states.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  principal  European  monarchies, 
particularly  France  and  England,  at  this 
time,  and  a  retrospect  of  the  changes  they 
have  undergone  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  must  probably  lead  every  impartial 
person  to  the  conclusion  that  the  period 
of  their  greatest  national  eminence  has 
passed,  and  that  the  passions  by  which 
they  are  now  animated  are  those  which 
tend  to  shorten  their  existence.  But  we 
shall  cease  to  regard  this  inevitable  change 
with  melancholy,  when  we  reflect  that, 


from  the  effect  of  these  very  passions,  the 
British  family  is  rapidly  increasing  in  dis- 
tant hemispheres,  and  that  the  human 
race  is  deriving  fresh  life  and  vigor,  and 
spreading  over  the  wilds  of  nature,  from 
the  causes  which  portend  its  decline  in  its 
former  habitations. 

As  the  history  of  a  period  fraught  with 
such  momentous  changes,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  such  ceaseless  and  rapid  progress, 
as  that  which  is  undertaken  in  this  work, 
of  necessity  brings  the  author  in  contact 
with  all  the  great  questions,  social  and 
political,  which  have  agitated  society  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  he  has  deemed  it  es- 
sential invariably  to  follow  out  the  two 
rules  which  were  observed  in  his  former 
publication.  These  were,  to  give  inva- 
riably at  the  end  of  every  paragraph  the 
authorities,  by  volume  and  page,  on  which 
it  is  founded  ;  and  never  to  introduce  a 
great  question  without  giving  as  copious 
an  abstract  as  the  limits  of  the  work  will 
admit,  of  the  facts  and  arguments  brought 
forward  on  both  sides.  The  latter,  espe- 
cially, seemed  to  be  peculiarly  called  foi 
in  a  work  which  is  more  occupied  with 
social  and  political  than  with  military 
changes,  and  which  is  occupied  with  a 
period  when  the  victories  were  won  in  the 
Forum  or  the  Senate-House,  not  the  field. 
The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise his  own  opinions  on  every  subject ; 
but  he  has  not  exerted  himself  the  less 
anxiously  to  give,  with  all  the  force  and 
clearness  in  his  power,  those  which  are 
adverse  to  it  ;  and  he  should  regret  to 
think  that  the  reader  could  find  in  any 
other  publication  a  more  forcible  abstract 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform,  a  Contracted  Currency  found- 
ed on  the  retention  of  gold,  or  Free  Trade 
in  corn  and  shipping,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  this. 

In  making  this  abstract,  he  has  adopted 
two  rules,  which  seemed  essential  to  the 
combining  a  faithful  record  of  opposite 
opinions  with  the  interest  and  limits  nec- 
essary in  a  work  of  general  history.  The 
first  is  to  give  one  argument  only  on  each 
side,  and  not  attempt  to  give  separate  ab- 
stracts of  the  speeches  of  different  men. 
Felicitous  or  eloquent  expressions  are  oc- 
casionally preserved  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
argument  given  is  rather  an  abridgment 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  arguments  of  many 
different  speakers  than  a  transcript  of  the 
oration  of  any  one.  That  this  is  neces- 
sary, must  be  obvious,  from  the  considera- 
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lion  that  the  author  is  often  called  on  to 
give  the  marrow  of  an  argument  in  three 
or  four  pages,  which  is  expended  over 
some  hundreds  of  Hansard  or  the  Moni- 
teur  ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  effectually, 
where  the  attempt  is  made  in  sincerity 
and  good  faith,  it  proves  successful.  The 
second  is,  when  a  subject  has  been  once 
introduced,  and  the  opposite  arguments 
fully  given,  to  dismiss  it  afterward  with  a 
mere  statement  of  the  fate  it  met  with,  or 
the  division  on  it  in  the  Legislature.  As 
the  same  subject  was  constantly  debated 
m  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  both  in 
France  and  England,  for  many  consecu- 
tive years,  any  attempt  to  give  an  account 
of  each  year's  debate  would  both  lead  to 
tedious  repetition  and  extend  the  work  to 
an  immoderate  length. 

For  a  similar  reason,  although  the  His- 
tory is  a  general  one  of  the  whole  Euro- 
pean states,  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made 
1o  bring  forward,  abreast  in  every  year, 
the  annals  of  each  particular  state.  On 
the  contrary,  the  transactions  of  differ- 
ent countries  are  taken  up  together,  and 
brought  down  separately,  in  one  or  more 
chapters,  through  several  consecutive 
years.  Thus  the  first  volume  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  internal  annals  of 
France  and  England,  from  1815  to  1820, 
when  all  the  great  changes  which  after- 
ward took  place  were  prepared  ;  the  sec- 
ond, besides  the  annals  of  France  and  En- 
gland, with  the  foreign  wars  or  revolutions 
of  Russia,  Spain,  and  Italy,  or  the  distant 
conquests  of  the  English  in  India  during 
the  next  ten  years.  In  no  other  way  is 
it  possible  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  succession  of  events  in 
each  particular  state,  or  take  that  interest 
in  its  fortunes  which  is  indispensable  to 
.•success  or  utility,  not  less  in  the  narrative 


of  real  than  in  the  conception  of  imagin- 
ary events. 

One  very  interesting  subject  is  treated 
of  at  considerable  length  in  these  volumes, 
which  could  not,  from  the  pressure  of  war- 
like events,  be  introduced  at  equal  length 
into  the  author's  former  work.    This  is 
an  account  of  Literature,  Manners,  the 
Arts,  and  social  changes  in  the  principal 
European  states  during  the  period  it  em- 
braces.   An  entire  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject, regarding  Great  Britain,  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  first  volume  ;  similar 
ones  relating  to  literature  and  the  arts  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  will  succeed 
in  those  which  follow.    This  plan  has 
been  adopted  from  more  than  an  anxious 
desire — strong  as  that  motive  is — to  re- 
lieve the  reader's  mind,  and  present  sub- 
jects of  study  more  generally  interesting 
than  the  weightier  matters  of  social  and 
political  change.    During  pacific  periods, 
it  is  in  the  literature,  which  interests  the 
public  mind,  that  we  are  to  find  the  true 
seat  of  the  power  which  directs  it ;  and  if 
we  would  discover  the  real  rulers  of  man- 
kind, we  shall  find  them  rather  in  their 
philosophers  and  literary  men  than  either 
their  statesmen  or  their  generals.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  it  is  a  posthumous 
dominion,  in  general,  which  the  author 
obtains :  his  reign  does  not  begin  till  he 
himself  is  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

By  steadily  following  out  the  rule  of  dis- 
missing every  subject  of  political  debate 
when  it  has  once  been  fully  laid  before  the 
reader,  the  author  has  no  doubt  of  his 
being  able  to  comprise  the  history  of  the 
whole  period  in  five  volumes.  The  last 
volume  will  be  accompanied  by  a  copioun 
Index.  A.  Alison. 

Possil  House,  Lanarkshire,  \ 
October  8,  1852.  f 
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CfENEUAL  SKETCH  OF  THE   WHOLE   PERIOD  FROM   THE   FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  ACCESSION 

OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 


The  fall  of  Napoleon  completed  the  first 

1  drama  of  the  historical  series  aris- 
Kesume  ofthe  ing  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
war  just  con-  Democratic  ambition  had  found  its 
eluded.  natural  and  inevitable  issue  in  war- 
like achievement;  the  passions  ofthe  camp  had 
succeeded  those  of  the  forum,  and  the  conquest 
of  all  the  continental  monarchies  had  for  a 
time  apparently  satiated  the  desires  of  an  am- 
bitious people.  But  the  reaction  was  as  violent 
as  the  action;  in  every  warlike  operation  two 
parties  are  to  be  considered — the  conqueror  and 
the  conquered.  The  rapacity,  the  insolence,  the 
organized  exactions  of  the  French  proved  griev- 
ous in  the  extreme;  and  the  hardship  was  felt 
as  the  more  insupportable,  when  the  administra- 
tive powers  of  Napoleon  gave  to  them  the  form 
of  a  regular  tribute,  and  conducted  the  riches 
of  conquered  Europe  in  a  perennial  stream  to 
the  Imperial  treasury.  A  unanimous  cry  of  in- 
dignation arose  from  every  part  of  the  Continent ; 
a  crusade  commenced  in  all  quarters,  from  the 
experienced  suffering  of  mankind ; — from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  the  liberating  warriors  came  forth, 
and  the  strength  of  an  injured  world  collected, 
by  a  convulsive  effort  at  the  heart,  to  throw  off 
the  load  which  had  oppressed  it.  Securely 
cradled  amidst  the  waves,  England,  like  her 
immortal  chief  at  Waterloo,  calmly  awaited  the 
hour  when  she  might  be  called  on  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  terrible  strife  ;  her  energy,  when  it 
arrived,  rivaled  her  former  patience  in  privation, 
her  fortitude  in  suffering;  and  the  one  only  na- 
tion which,  throughout  the  struggle,  had  been 
unconquered,  at  length  stood  foremost  in  the 
fight,  and  struck  the  final  and  decisive  blow  for 
the  deliverance  ofthe  world. 

But  the  victory  of  nations  did  not  terminate 

2  the  war  of  opinion  :  the  triumph  of 
The  second  armies  did  not  end  the  collision  of 
drama  was  thought.  France  was  conquered, 
om  of'socTa!  but  the  Principles  of  her  Revolution 
passions.  were  not  extirpated  :  they  had  cov- 
ered her  own  soil  with  mourning, 

but  they  were  too  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart  to  be  subdued  but  by  many  ages 
of  suffering.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  subju- 
gation of  her  power,  the  double  capture  of  her 
capital,  was  too  serious  to  be  soon  forgotten  by 
her  rulers ;  but  the  agony  which  had  been  pre- 
viously felt  by  the  people,  had  ended  with  a  gen. 
Vol.  I.— A 


eration  which  was  now  mouldering  in  the  grave. 
It  is  by  the  last  impression  that  the  durable 
opinions  of  mankind  are  formed ;  and  effects  had 
here  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
earlier  ones  were  in  a  great  measure  forgotten. 
The  conscription  had  caused  the  guillotine  to 
be  forgotten  ;  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine  had  obliterated  that  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Men  did  not  know 
that  the  first  was  the  natural  result  of  the  last. 
There  was  little  danger  of  France  soon  crossing 
the  Rhine,  but  much  of  her  reviving  the  opinions 
of  Mirabeau  and  Sieyes.  The  first  drama, 
where  the  military  bore  the  prominent  part,  was 
ended;  but  the  second,  in  which  civil  patriots 
were  to  be  leading  characters,  and  vehement 
political  passions  excited,  was  still  to  come  ;  the 
Lager  had  terminated,  but  the  Piccolomini  was 
only  beginning,  and  Wallenstein's  Death  had 
not  yet  commenced. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  render  the  era  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  as  3 
memorable  for  civil  changes  as  that  Causes  which 
era  itself  had  been  for  military  tri-  rendered  it  so 
umphs.  Calherine  of  Russia  had  Tlolent- 
said  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  its  principles  spread- 
ing, and  save  Europe  from  civil  convulsion,  was 
to  engage  in  war,  and  cause  the  national  to  su- 
persede the  social  passions.  The  experiment, 
alter  a  fearful  struggle,  succeeded :  but  it  suc- 
ceeded only  for  a  time.  War  wore  itself  out ;  a 
contest  of  twenty  years'  duration  at  once  drained 
away  the  blood  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of 
Europe.  The  excitement,  the  animation,  the 
mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  military  strife, 
were  followed  by  a  long  period  of  repose,  during 
which  the  social  passions  were  daily  gaining 
strength  from  the  very  magnitude  of  the  contest 
which  had  preceded  it.  The  desire  for  excite- 
ment continued,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
had  ceased  :  the  cannon  of  Leipsic  and  Water- 
loo still  resounded  through  the  world,  but  no  new 
combats  furnished  daily  materials  for  anxiety, 
terror,  or  exultation.  The  nations  were  chained 
to  peace  by  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifices  made 
in  the  preceding  war:  all  governments  had  suf- 
fered so  much  during  its  continuance,  that,  like 
wounded  veterans,  they  dreaded  a  renewal  of  the 
fight.  During  the  many  years  of  constrained 
repose  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  vehement  excitement  occasioned  by  the  Rev- 
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olutionary  wars  continued ;  but,  from  default  of 
external,  it  turned  to  internal  objects.  Demo- 
cratic came  instead  of  military  ambition  ;  the 
social  succeeded  the  national  passions;  the  spirit 
was  the  same,  but  its  field  was  changed.  Mean- 
while the  blessed  effect  of  long-continued  peace, 
by  allowing  industry  in  every  quarter  to  reap 
its  fruits  in  quiet,  was  daily  adding  to  the  strength 
and  energy,  because  augmenting  the  resources,  of 
ihe  middle  class,  in  whom  these  feelings  are  ever 
the  strongest,  because  they  are  the  first  to  be  pro- 
moted by  a  change;  while,  in  a  similar  proportion, 
the  power  of  government  was  daily  declining, 
from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  interest  of 
the  debts  contracted  during  the  preceding  strife, 
and  reducing  the  military  forces  which  had  so  long 
averted  its  dangers  or  achieved  its  triumphs. 
The  change  in  the  ruling  passions  of  mankind 

clearly  appeared  in  the  annals  of 
Governments  nations,  in  the  thirty  years  which 
now  aimed  at  lollowcd  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Gov- 
peace,  and  the  ernments  had  often  irreat  difficulties 
edfcrwtr?01"'  10 contend  with— not,  however,  with 

each  other,  but  with  their  subjects ; 
many  of  them  were  overturned,  not  by  foreign 
armies  but  by  their  own.  Europe  was  often  on 
the  verge  of  a  general  war,  but  the  danger  of  it 
arose,  not,  as  in  former  days,  from  the  throne, 
but  from  the  cottage  ;  the  persons  who  urged  it 
on  were  not  kings  or  their  ministers  :  they  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  chief  efforts 
of  governments  in  every  country  were  directed 
to  the  preservation  of  that  peace  which  the  col- 
lision of  so  many  interests,  and  the  vehemence 
of  such  passions  endangered  :  war  was  repeat- 
edly threatened;  but  by  the  people,  not  by  sov- 
ereigns. The  sovereigns  were  successful;  but 
their  being  so  only  augmented  the  dangers  of 
their  position,  and  increased  the  peril  arising 
from  the  ardor  of  the  social  passions  with  which 
they  had  to  contend  ;  for  every  year  of  repose 
added  to  the  strength  of  their  opponents  as  much 
as  it  diminished  their  own. 

The  preservation  of  peace,  unbroken  from 
5  1815  to  1830,  -was  fraught  with  im- 

Causcs'  in  mense  blessings  to  Europe,  and.  had 
France  which  it.  been  properly  improved,  might 
predisposed  nave  been  s0  to  the  cause  of  free- 
Uonon83o!U"  dom  throughout  the  world;  but  it 

proved  fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Restoration.  From  necessity  as  well  as  inclin- 
ation— from  the  recollection  of  the  double  cap- 
ture of  Paris,  as  well  as  conscious  inability  to 
conduct  warlike  operations,  Louis  XVIII.  re- 
mained at  peace;  and  no  monarch  who  does  so 
will  long  remain  on  the  French  throne.  Death, 
and  extreme  prudence  of  conduct,  alone  saved 
him  from  dethronement.  The  whole  history  of 
the.  Restoration  from  1815  to  1830,  was  that  of 
one  vast  and  ceaseless  conspiracy  against  the 
Bourbons,  existing  rather  in  the  hearts  and  minds, 
than  in  the  measures  and  designs  of  men.  No 
concessions  to  freedom,  no  moderation  of  govern- 
ment, no  diminution  of  public  burdens,  could 
reconcile  the  people  to  a  dynasty  imposed  on 
them  by  the  stranger.  One  part  of  the  people 
were  dreaming  of  the  past,  another  speculating 
on  the  future  :  all  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
present.  The  w  ars,  the  glories  of  the  Empire, 
rose  up  in  painful  contrast  to  the  peace  and 
monotonv  of  the  present.  Successive  alterations 
of  the  elective  constituency,  and  restrictions  on 


the  press,  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  feel- 
ings thus  excited  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  which 
only  became,  like  all  other  concealed  passions, 
more  powerful  from  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  ex- 
pression. France  was  daily  increasing  in  wealth, 
freedom,  and  material  well-being,  but  it  was  as 
steadily  declining  in  contentment,  loyalty,  and 
happiness — a  strange  combination,  though  one 
by  no  means  unknown  in  private  life,  when  all 
external  appliances  are  favorable,  but  the  heart 
is  gnawed  by  a  secret  and  ungratified  passion. 
At  length  the  general  discontent  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  that  it  became  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
government ;  a  coup  d'etat  was  attempted,  to 
restore  some  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  execu- 
tive, but  it  was  conducted  by  the  "feeble  arms 
of  confessors  and  kings  ;"  the  army  wavered  in 
its  duty;  the  Orleans  family  took  advantage  of 
the  tumult,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  was  overthrown. 

That  so  great  an  event  as  the  overthrow  of  a 
dynasty  by  a  sudden  urban  insurree-  g 
tion,  should  have  produced  a  great  Causes  which 
impression  all  over  the  world^  was  made  England 

to  have  been  expected ;  but  it  could  share , 111  the 
,      ,,      ,  , r  '  .  .        ,    .  convulsion, 

hardly  have   been  anticipated  it 

would  have  been  attended  by  the  effects  which 
actually  followed  in  Great  Britain.  But  many 
causes  had  conspired,  at  that  period,  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  in  England  for  change;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  these  causes  had  arisen 
mainly  from  the  magnitude  of  the  successes  with 
which  the  war  had  been  attended.  The  great, 
aristocratic  party,  whether  in  land  or  money,  had 
been  so  triumphant  that  they  deemed  their  power 
beyond  the  reach  of  attack;  compromise,  con- 
cession, or  even  consideration  for  their  opponents, 
was  out  of  the  question.  They  neither  consid- 
ered their  interests  in  legislation,  nor  had  re- 
gard to  their  feelings  in  manner.  The  capital 
which  had  been  realized  during  the  war  had  been 
so  great,  the  influence  of  the  moneyed  interest  so 
powerful,  that  the  legislature  became  affected 
by  their  desires.  The  Monetary  Bill  of  1819, 
before  many  years  had  elapsed,  added  fifty  per 
cent  to  the  value  of  money,  and  weight,  of  debts 
and  taxes,  and  took  as  much  from  the  remunera- 
tion of  industry.  Hence  a  total  change  in  the 
feelings,  influences,  and  political  relations  of 
society.  The  territorial  aristocracy  was  weak 
ened  as  much  as  t he  commercial  was  aggrand- 
ized ;  small  landed  proprietors  were  generally 
ruined  from  the  fall  of  prices ;  the  magnates  stood 
forth  in  increased  lustre  from  the  enhanced  value 
of  their  revenues.  Industry  was  querulous,  from 
long-continued  suffering;  wealthambitious,  from 
sudden  exaltation.  Political  power  was  coveted 
in  one  class,  from  the  excess  of  its  riches ;  in 
another,  from  the  depth  of  its  misery.  The 
emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  severed 
the  last  bond,  that  of  a  common  religion,  which 
had  hitherto  held  together  the  different  classes, 
and  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  a  large  and  sincere 
class  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  overwhelmed 
every  consideration  of  reason.  The  result  of 
these  concurring  causes  was  that  the  institutions 
of  England  were  essentially  altered  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1830,  and  a  new  class  elevated  to  su- 
preme power  by  means,  bloodless  indeed,  hut 
scarcely  less  violent  than  the  revolution  which 
had  overturned  Charles  X. 

The  revolution  of  1830  elevated  the  middle 
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jlass  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  the  Reform  ; 

7  Bill  in  England  vested  the  same  class 

Great  effects  in  effect  with  supreme  power  in  the 
of  the  Revolu-  British  empire.  Vast  consequences 
countries.1'0111  followed  this  all-important  change 
in  both  countries.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  experiment 
was  made  of  vesting  the  electoral  franchise,  not 
in  a  varied  and  limited  class  as  in  old  England,  or 
in  tiie  whole  citizens,  as  in  revolutionary  France 
or  America,  but  in  persons  possessed  only  of  a 
certain  money  qualification.  The  franchise  was 
not  materially  changed  in  France  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral arming  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary origin  of  the  new  government,  effectu- 
ally secured  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  burgher 
aristocracy.  In  England  they  were  at  once  vest- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  state,  for  the  House 
of  Commons  was  returned  by  a  million  of  elec- 
tors, who  voted  for  658  members,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  the  representatives  of  boroughs,  and 
two-thirds  of  their  constituents  shopkeepers,  or 
persons  whom  they  influenced.  Thence  conse- 
quences of  incalculable  importance,  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  effects  which  have  left  indelible  traces 
in  the  future  history  of  mankind. 

The  first  effect  of  this  identity  of  feeling  and 

S.  interest,  in  the  class  then  for  the  first 
Political  alii-  time  intrusted  with  the  practical  di- 
ance  between  rection  of  affairs  in  both  countries, 
England"1  %vas  a  close  political  alliance  be- 
which  fol-  tween  their  governments,  and  an 
lowed  this  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
change.  of  Great  Britain.    To  the  vehement 

hostility  and  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries 
succeeded  an  alliance  sincere  and  cordial  at  the 
time,  though,  like  other  intimacies  founded  on 
identity  of  passion,  not  of  interest,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  survive  the  emotions 
which  gave  it  birth.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  effects  of  this  alliance  were  novel,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  important.  When  the 
lords  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  united,  no  power 
in  Europe  ventured  to  confront  them;  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  preserved  by  their  union.  The 
Czar,  in  full  march  toward  Paris,  was  arrested 
on  the  Vistula;  he  found  ample  employment  for 
his  arms  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  Poles  to 
restore  their  much-loved  nationality.  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  too  much  occupied  with  the 
surveillance  of  the  discontented  in  their  own 
dominions  to  think  of  renewing  the  crusade  of 
1813;  nor  did  they  venture  to  do  so  when  the 
forces  of  England  were  united  to  those  of  France. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  march  of  revolu- 
tion was  unresisted  in  Western  Europe,  and  an 
entire  change  was  effected  in  the  institutions 
and  dynasties  on  the  throne  in  its  principal  con- 
tinental states.  The  Orleans  family  continued 
firmly,  and  to  all  appearance  permanently,  seated 
on  the  throne  of  France  ;  Belgium  was  revolu- 
tionized, lorn  from  the  monarchy  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  Cobourg  family  seated  on  its 
throne;  the  monarchies  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  overturned,  and  a  revolutionary  dynasty  of 
queens  placed  on  their  thrones,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  while  in  the  east  of 
Europe  the  last  remnants  of  Polish  nationality 
were  extinguished  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
Durable  interests  were  overlooked,  ancient  al- 
liances broken,  long-established  rivalries  forgot- 
tcn,  in  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  moment.  Con- 


federacies the  most  opposite  to  the  lasting  policy 
of  the  very  nations  who  contracted  them  were 
not  only  formed,  but  acted  upon.  Europe  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  arms  of  Prussia  united 
with  those  of  Russia  to  destroy  the  barrier  of  the 
Continent  against  the  Muscovite  power  on  the 
Sarmatian  plains ;  the  Leopards  of  England  joined 
to  the  tricolor  standard  to  wrest  Antwerp  from 
Holland,  and  secure  the  throne  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  son-in-law  of  France  ;  and  the  scarlet 
uniforms  blended  with  the  ensigns  of  revolution 
to  beat  down  the  liberties  of  the  Basque  prov- 
inces, and  prepare  the  heiress  of  Spain  for  the 
arms  of  a  son  of  France,  on  the  very  theatre  of 
Wellington's  triumphs. 

Novel  and  extraordinary  as  were  the  results 
of  the  Revolution  of  1830  upon  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  its  effects  upon  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  England,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  future 
destinies  of  the  human  species,  were  still  greater 
and  more  important.  To  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  consequences  of  the  change  in  the  policy  of 
England  will  be  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Its  first  effect  was  to  bring  about  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  Effects  of  the 
West  Indies.  Eight  hundred  thou-  change  upon 
sand  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  the  colonial 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  received  |Jjj£'dre  01  En' 
the  perilous  gift  of  unconditional 
freedom.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  experiment  was  made,  of  extending 
the  institutions  of  Japhet  to  the  sons  of  Ham.  As 
a  natural  result  of  so  vast  and  sudden  a  change, 
and  of  the  conferring  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  upon  unlettered  savages,  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  noble  colonies  were  ruined,  their 
affections  alienated,  and  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country  preserved  only  by  the  terror  of 
arms.  Canada  shared  in  the  moral  earthquake 
which  shook  the  globe  ;  and  that  noble  offshoot 
of  the  empire  was  alone  preserved  to  Great  Brit- 
ain by  the  courage  of  its  soldiers,  and  the  loyalty 
of  its  English  and  Highland  citizens.  Australia 
rapidly  advanced  in  wealth,  industry,  and  popu- 
lation during  these  eventful  years;  every  com- 
mercial crisis  which  paralyzed  industry,  every 
social  struggle  which  exciled  hope,  every  suc- 
cessful innovation  which  diminshed  security,  add- 
ed to  the  stream  of  hardy  and  enterprising  emi- 
grants who  crowded  to  its  shores.  New  Zealand 
was  added  to  the  already  colossal  empire  of  En- 
gland in  Oceania;  and  it  was  already  apparent 
that  the  foundations  were  laid  in  a  fifth  hemi- 
sphere of  another  nation  destined  to  rival,  perhaps 
eclipse,  Europe  itself  in  the  career  of  humap  im- 
provement. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  course  of  advancement  ceased  to 
be  from  East  to  West  ;  but  it  was  not  destined 
to  be  arrested  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; — the 
mighty  day  of  four  thousand  years  was  drawing 
to  its  close ;  but  before  its  light  was  extinguished 
in  the  West,  civilization  had  returned  to  the  land 
of  its  birth  ;  and  ere  its  orb  had  set  in  the  waves 
of  the  Pacific,  the  sun  of  knowledge  was  illumin- 
ating the  isles  of  the  Eastern  Sea. 

Great  and  important  as  were  these  results  of 
the  social  convulsions  of  France  and  jq 
England  in  the  first  instance,  they  still  greater 
sank  into  insignificance  compared  results  of  the 
to  those  which  followed  the  change  ^o^'V^^e 
in  the  commercial  policy,  and  the  g°and.  °'  " 
increased  stringency  of  themonetarv 
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laws  of  Great  Britain.  The  effect  of  these  all- 
important  measures,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  and  so  little,  save  suffering,  received, 
was  to  augment  to  an  extraordinary  and  unparal- 
leled degree  the  outward  tendency  of  the  British 
people.  The  agricultural  population,  especially 
in  Ireland,  were  violently  torn  up  from  the  land 
of  their  birth  by  woefu.  suffering  ;  a  famine  of 
the  thirteenth  appeared  amid  the  population  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  to  this  terrible,  but 
transient,  source  of  suffering,  was  superadded 
the  lasting  discouragement  arising  from  the  vir- 
tual closing  of  the  market  of  England  to  their 
produce,  by  the  inundation  of  grain  from  foreign 
states.  When  the.  barriers  raised  by  human  reg- 
ulations were  thrown  down,  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature  appeared  in  full  operation;  the  old  and 
rich  state  can  always  undersell  the  young  and 
poor  one  in  manufactures,  and  is  always  under- 
sold by  it  in  agricultural  produce.  The  fate  of 
old  Rome  apparently  was  reserved  for  Great 
Britain;  the  harvests  of  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and 
America,  began  to  prostrate  agriculture  in  the 
British  Isles  as  effectually  as  those  of  Sicily, 
Libya,  and  Egypt  had  done  that  of  the  old  Pat- 
rimony of  the  Legions;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  the  same  effects  ap- 
peared. The  great  cities  flourished,  but  the 
country  decayed  ;  the  exportation  of  human  be- 
ings, and  the  importation  of  human  food,  kept  up 
a  gainful" traffic  in  the  seaport  towns  ;  but  it  was 
ever)'  day  more  and  more  gliding  into  the  hands 
of  the  foreigners;  and  while  exports  and  imports 
were  constantly  increasing,  the  mainstay  of  na- 
tional strength,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
rapidly  declining.  The  effects  upon  the  strength, 
resources,  and  population  of  the  empire,  and  the 
growth  of  its  colonial  possessions  were  equally, 
important.  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  beheld  with  astonishment  Great  Britain, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  had  been  self-sup- 
porting, importing  ten  millions  of  quarters  of 
grain,  being  a  full  fifth  of  the  national  subsistence, 
and  a  constant  stream  of  three  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  annually  leaving  its  shores.  Its  in- 
habitants, which  for  four  centuries  had  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  declined  a  million  in  the  five 
years  from  184G  to  1 850  in  the  two  islands,  and 
two  million  in  Ireland,  taken  separately;  three 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  ceased  to  be  raised 
in  the  British  Islands; — but  the  foundation  of  a 
vast  empire  were  laid  in  the  Transatlantic  and 
Australian  wilds ;  and  the  annual  addition  of 
three  hundred  thousand  souls  to  the  European 
population  of  the  New  World,  by  immigration 
alone,  had  come  almost  to  double  the  already 
marvelous  rapidity  of  American  increase. 

While  this  vast  transferrenee  of  the  Anglo- 
^  Saxon  and  Celtic  population  to  the 

Vast  ex'tcn-  embryo  states  of  America  and  Aus- 
sion  of  the  tralia  was  going  forward,  the  United 
United  States  of  America  were  rapidly  in- 

America^  creasing  in  numbers  and  in  extent 
of  territory.  The  usual  and  fearful 
ambition  of  republican  states  there  appeared  in 
more  than  its  usual  proportions.  During  ten 
years,  from  1840  to  1850,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  increased  six  millions  :  they  had 
grown  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  millions. 
But  the  increase  of  its  territory  was  still  more 
extraordinary  :  it  had  been  extended,  during  the 
fame  period,  from  somewhat  above  2,000,000  to 


3,800,000  square  miles.  A  territory  nine  times 
the  size  of  old  France  was  added  to  the  devour- 
ing Republic  in  ten  years.  The  conquests  of 
Rome  in  ancient,  of  the  English  in  India  in 
modern  times,  afford  no  parallel  instance  of  rapid 
and  unbroken  increase.  Every  thing  indicates 
that  a  vast  migration  of  the  human  species  is 
going  forward,  and  the  family  of  Japhet  in  the 
course  of  being  transferred  from  its  native  to  its 
destined  seats.  To  this  prodigious  movement 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  disappointed  energy 
of  democratic  vigor  in  Europe,  or  the  insatiable 
spirit  of  Republican  ambition  in  America,  has 
most  contributed  ;  for  the  first  overcame  all  the 
attachments  of  home,  and  all  the  endearment* 
of  kindred  in  a  large — and  that  the  most  ener 
getic — portion  of  the  people  in  the  Old  World; 
while  the  latter  has  prepared  for  their  reception 
ample  seats — in  which  a  kindred  tongue  and 
institutions  prevail — in  the  New. 

While  this  vast  and  unexampled  exodus  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  across  a  wider  ^ 
ocean  than  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  a  Vast  increase 
greater  promised  land  than  that  of  of  Russia  dur- 
Canaan,  was  going  forward,  a  cor-  ing  the  same 

]■  i    •  .  period, 

responding,  and,  in  some  respects, 

still  more  marvelous  increase  of  the  Sclavonic 
race  in  the  Muscovite  dominions  took  place. 
The  immense  dominions  and  formidable  power 
of  the  Czar,  which  had  received  so  vast  an 
addition  from  the  successful  termination  of  the 
contest  with  Napoleon,  was  scarcely  less  aug- 
mented by  the  events  of  the  long  peace  which 
followed.  The  inhuman  cruelty  with  which  the 
Turks  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Greeks, 
awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  world 
governments  were  impelled  by  their  subjects 
into  a  crusade  against  the  Crescent;  and  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  beheld  the  flags  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  side  by  side,  at  once  ruined  the 
Ottoman  navy,  and  reft  the  most  important  prov- 
inces of  Greece  from  the  dominions  of  Turkey. 
The  inconceivable  infatuation  of  the  Turks,  and 
their  characteristic  ignorance  of  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  whom  they  provoked,  impelled  them 
soon  after  into  a  war  with  Russia;  and  then  the 
immeasurable  superiority  which  the  Cross  had 
now  acquired  over  the  Crescent  at  once  appeared. 
Varna,  the  scene  of  the  bloody  defeat  of  the 
French  chivalry  by  the  Janizaries  of  Bajazet, 
yielded  to  the  scientific  approaches  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;  the  bastions  of  Erivan  to  the  firm  assault 
of  Paskewitch  ;  the  barrier,  hitherto  insurmount- 
able, of  the  Balkan,  was  passed  by  Diebiteh , 
Adrianople  fell;  and  the  anxious  intervention 
of  the  other  European  powers  alone  prevented 
the  entire  subjugation  ol  Turkey,  and  the  entry 
of  the  Muscovite  battalions  through  the  breach 
made  by  the  cannon  of  Mahomet  in  the  walls 
of  Constantinople. 

Great  as  were  these  results  to  the  growth  of 
Russia  of  the  forced  and  long-con- 
tinued pacification  of  Western  Eu-  Continu-ed  in. 
rope,  still   more  important  were  creaseofRus- 
those  which  followed  its  intestine  sia  from  the 
convulsions.    Every  throe  of  the  Je^J^nd8 
revolutionary  earthquake  in  France  1948. 
has  tended  to  her  ultimate  advant- 
!  age,  and  been  attended  by  a  great,  accession 
I  oi'  territory  or  augmentation  ex'  ;nfluence.  The 
Revolution  of  1789,  in  its  ultimate  effeo  s  trough* 
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the  Cossacks  to  Paris  ;  that  of  1830  extinguished 
the  last  remains  of  Polish  nationality,  and  estab- 
lished the  Muscovites  in  a  lasting  way  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  The  revolt  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  and  the  victory  of  Koniah,  which  brought 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  the  verge  of  destruction, 
advanced  the  Russian  battalions  to  the  shores 
of  Scutari — and  thus  averted  the  subjugation  of 
the  Porte  by  a  rebellious  vassal,  only  by  surren- 
dering the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Czar, 
and  converting  the  Black  Sea  into  a  Russian 
lake.  Greater  still  were  the  results  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848  to  the  moral  influ- 
ence, and.  through  it,  to  the  real  power  of  Rus- 
sia. Germany,  torn  by  revolutionary  passions, 
was  soon  brought  into  the  most  deplorable  state 
of  anarchy ;  Austria,  distracted  at  once  by  a 
Bohemian,  Italian,  and  Hungarian  revolt,  was 
within  a  hair-breadth  of  destruction;  and  the 
presence  of  150,000  Russians  on  the  Hungarian 
plains  alone,  determined  the  Magyar  contest  in 
favor  of  Austria.  Immense  was  the  addition 
which  this  decisive  move  made  to  the  influence 
of  Russia;  no  charge  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Na- 
poleon at  the  close  of  the  day  was  ever  more 
triumphant.  Russia  now  boasts  of  66,000,000 
of  men  within  her  dominions;  her  territories 
embrace  an  eighth. of  the  habitable  globe;  and 
her  influence  is  paramount  from  the  wall  of 
China  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Great  as  the  acquisitions  of  the  Muscovite 
14,         power  have  been  during  the  last 
Simultaneous  thirty  years,  they  have  almost  been 

nvalW  l.v  iho*.-  "i  the  Irtish  in 
the  English  in  T    ,.       „<.     ,  .         ,.  .  , 

India,  and       India.     1  he  latler  have  laniy  out- 

their  origin  in  stripped  every  thing  in  this  age  of 
necessity.  wonders;  a  parallel  will  in  vain  be 
sought  for  them  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world. 
They  do  not  resemble  the  conquests  of  the 
Romans  in  ancient,  or  of  the  Russians  in 
modern  times  ;  they  were  not  the  result  of  the 
lust  of  conquest  steadily  and  perseveringly  ap- 
plied to  general  subjugation,  or  the  passions  of 
democracy  finding  their  natural  vent  in  foreign 
conquest.  As  little  were  they  the  offspring  of 
a  vehement  and  turbulent  spirit,  similar  to  that 
which  carried  the  French  eagles  to  Vienna  and 
the  Kremlin.  The  disposition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  practical,  gain-seeking,  and  shunning 
wars  as  an  interruption  of  their  profits,  was  a 
perpetual  check  to  any  such  disposition — their 
immense  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  plains  of  Hindostan,  an  effectual  bar  to  its 
indulgence.  India  was  not  governed  by  a  race 
of  warlike  sovereigns  eager  for  conquest,  covet- 
ous of  glory;  but  by  a  company  of  pacific  mer- 
chants, intent  only  on  the  augmentation  of  their 
profits  and  the  diminution  of  their  expense. 
Their  great  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Gov- 
ernors-General, to  whom  was  successively  in- 
trusted the  direction  of  their  vast  dominions,  has 
been  that  they  were  too  prone  to  defensive  pre- 
parations; that  they  did  not  sufficiently  study 
the  increase  of  these  profits,  or  the  saving  of  that 
expenditure.  War  was  constantly  forced  upon 
them  as  a  measure  of  necessity  ;  repeated  coali- 
tions of  the  native  sovereigns  compelled  them 
to  draw  the  sword  to  prevent  their  expulsion 
from  the  peninsula.  Conquest  was  the  con- 
dition of  existence. 

Yet  such  was  the  vigor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  energy  with  which  the  succes- 


sive contests  were  maintained  by  the  diminutive 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com-  15 
pany,  that  marvelous  beyond  all  ex-  Their  great 
ample  were  the  victories  which  they  frequency  am' 
gained,  and  the  conquests  which  extent- 
they  achieved.  The  long  period  of  European 
peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
was  any  thing  but  one  of  repose  in  India.  It 
beheld  successively  the  final  war  with,  and  sub- 
jugation of,  the  Mahrattas  by  the  genius  of  Lord 
Hastings,  the  overthrow  of  the  Pindaree  horse- 
men, the  difficult  subjugation  of  the  Ghoorka 
mountaineers;  the  storming  of  Bhurtpore,  the 
taming  of  "the  giant  strength  of  Ava;:'  the 
conquest  of  Cabul,  and  fearful  horrors  of  the 
Coord  Cabul  retreat ;  the  subsequent  gallant 
recovery  of  its  capital;  the  conquest  of  Scinde 
and  reduction  of  Gwalior  ;  the  wars  with  the 
Sikhs,  the  desperate  passage  of  arms  at  Feroze- 
shah,  and  final  triumphs  of  Sobraon  and  Goojerat. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  alone 
that  the  strength  of  the  British,  at  length  fairly 
aroused,  was  exerted  ;  the  vast  empire  of  China 
was  wrestled  with  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
strength  of  the  East  was  engaged  in  the 
Alfghanistan  expedition ;  and  the  world,  which 
was  anxiously  expecting  the  fall  of  the  much- 
envied  British  empire  in  India,  beheld  with 
astonishment,  in  the  same  Delhi  Gazette,  the 
announcement  of  the  second  capture  of  Cabul 
in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  dictating  of  a  glo- 
rious peace  to  the  Chinese  under  the  walls  of 
Nankin. 

While  successes  so  great  and  bewildering 
were  attending  the  arms  of  civili-  jg 
zation  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Revolution  of 
earth,  a  great  and  most  disastrous  1848  m  Paris, 
convulsion  was  preparing  in  its  heart.  Paris,  as 
in  every  age,  was  the  centre  of  impulsion  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Louis  Philippe  had  a 
very  difficult  game  to  play,  and  he  long  played  it 
with  success;  but  no  human  ability  could,  with 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  permanently  main- 
tain the  government  of  the  country.  He  aimed 
at  being  the  Napoleon  of  peace  ;  and  his  great 
predecessor  knew  better  than  any  one,  and  has 
said  oftener,  that  he  himself  would  have  failed 
in  the  attempt.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  revo- 
lution ;  and  he  had  the  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
task  to  perform,  without  foreign  ivar,  of  coerc- 
ing its  passions.  Hardly  was  he  seated  on  the 
throne,  when  he  felt  the  necessity  in  deeds,  if 
not  in  words,  of  disclaiming  his  origin.  His 
whole  reign  was  a  continued  painful  and  perilous 
conflict  with  the  power  which  had  created  him, 
and  at  length  he  sank  in  the  struggle.  He  had 
not  the  means  of  maintaining  the  conflict.  A 
successful  usurper,  he  could  not  appeal  to  tradi- 
tionary influences;  a  revolutionary  monarch,  he 
was  compelled  to  coerce  the  passions  of  revolu- 
tion ;  a  military  chief,  he  was  obliged  to  restrain 
the  passions  of  the  soldiers.  They  demanded 
war,  and  he  was  constrained  to  preserve  peace ; 
they  sighed  for  plunder,  and  he  could  only  meet 
them  with  economy ;  they  panted  for  glory,  and 
his  policy  retained  them  in  obscurity. 

Political  influence — in  other  words,  corruption 
— was  the  only  means  left  of  car- 
rying on  the  government,  and  that  _     17-  . 
:  ,         •      ft         i    j     -,i         t  Causes  of  the 
state  engine  was  worked  with  great       0l-  L0uis 

industry,  and  for  a  time  with  great  Philippe, 
success.   But  although  gratification 
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to  the-  selfish  passions  must  always,  in  the  long 
run,  be  the  main  foundation  of  government,  men 
are  not  entirely,  and  for  ever,  governed  by  their 
influence.  "  G'est  l'imagination,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "quedomine  le  monde."  All  nations,  and 
most  of  all  the  French,  occasionally  require  ali- 
ment to  the  passions  ;  and  no  dynasty  will  long 
maintain  its  sway  over  them,  which  does  not 
frequently  gratify  their  ruling  dispositions.  Na- 
poleon was  so  popular  because  he  at  once  con- 
sulted their  interests  and  gratified  their  passions  : 
Louis  Philippe  the  reverse,  because  he  attended 
only  to  their  interests.  Great  as  was  his  influ- 
ence, unbounded  his  patronage,  immense  his  re- 
venue, it  yet  fell  short  of  the  wants  of  his  needy 
supporters  ;  he  experienced  ere  long  the  truth 
of  the  well-known  saying,  that  every  office 
given  away  made  one  ungrateful  and  three  dis- 
contented. The  immediate  cause  of  his  fall,  in 
February,  1S48,  was  the  pusillanimity  of  his 
family,  who  declined  to  head  his  troops,  and 
the  weakness  of  his  counselors,  who  counseled 
submission  in  presence  of  danger  ;  but  its  re- 
mote causes  were  of  much  older  date  and  wider 
extent.  Government,  to  be  lasting,  must  be 
founded  cither  on  traditionary  influences,  the 
gratification  of  new  interests  and  passions,  or 
the  force  of  arms;  and  that  one  which  has  not 
the  first  will  do  well  to  rest,  as  soon  as  possible, 
on  the  two  last. 

Disastrous  beyond  all  precedent,  or  what 
lg         even  could  have  been  conceived. 
Calamitous     were  the  effects  of  this  new  revo- 
enects  of  the    lution  in  Paris  on  the  whole  Conti- 
Revolntion  of  nent;  and  a  very  long  period  must 

rope.'nE"'     elaPse  before  thpy  are  obviated. 

The  spectacle  of  a  government  es- 
teemed one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  and  a 
dynasty  which  promised  to  be  of  lasting  dura- 
tion, overturned  almost  without  resistance  by  an 
urban  tumult,  roused  the  revolutionary  party 
every  where  to  a  perfect  pitch  of  frenzy.  A 
universal  liberation  from  government,  and  re- 
straint of  any  kind,  was  expected,  and  for  a 
time  attained,  by  the  people  in  the  principal 
Continental  states,  when  a  republic  was  again 
proclaimed  in  France  ;  and  the  people,  strong 
in  their  newly-acquired  rights  of  universal  suf- 
frage, were  seen  electing  a  National  Assembly, 
to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  country  were  to  be 
intrusted.  The  elfect  was  instantaneous  and 
universal ;  the  shock  of  the  moral  earthquake 
was  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Italy  was 
immediately  in  a  blaze;  Piedmont  joined  the 
revolutionary  crusade  ;  and  the  Austrian  forces, 
expelled  from  Milan,  were  glad  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum behind  the  Mincio.  Venice  threw  off  the 
German  yoke,  and  proclaimed  again  the  inde- 
pendence of  St.  Mark  ;  the  Pope  was  driven 
from  Rome ;  the  Bourbons  in  Naples  were 
saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  fidelity  of 
their  Swiss  Guards; — Sicily  was  severed  from 
their  dominion  ;  and  all  Italy,  from  the  extremity 
of  Calabria  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  was  array- 
ing its  forces  against  constituted  authority,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  sway  of  the  Tramontane  go- 
vernments. The  ardent  and  enthusiastic  were 
every  where  in  transports,  and  predicted  the 
resurrection  of  a  great  and  united  Roman  re- 
public from  the  courage  of  modern  patriotism  ; 
the  learned  and  experienced  anticipated  nothing 
but  ruin  to  the  cause  of  freedom  from  the  trans- 


ports of  a  people  incapable  of  exercising  its 
|  powers,  and  unable  to  defend  its  rights. 

Still  more  serious  and  formidable  were  the 
convulsions  in  Germany  ;  for  there  ig 
were  men  inspired  with  the  Teu-  Extreme  vio- 
tonic  love  of  freedom,  and  wielding  lence  of  the 
the  arms  which  so  long  had  been  Revolution  in 
victorious  in  the  fields  of  European  errnanv- 
fame.  So  violent  were  the  shocks  of  the  revo- 
lutionary earthquake  in  the  Fatherland,  that  the 
entire  disruption  of  society  and  ruin  of  the  na- 
tional independence  seemed  to  be  threatened  by 
its  effects.  Government  was  overturned  after  a 
violent  contest  in  Berlin.  It  fell  almost  withoul 
a  struggle,  from  the  pusillanimity  of  its  mem 
bers,  in  Vienna.  The  Prussians,  especially  ii 
the  great  towns,  entered,  with  the  characteris- 
tic ardor  of  their  disposition,  into  the  career  ol 
revolution;  universal  suffrage  was  every  where 
proclaimed — national  guards  established.  The 
lesser  states  on  the  Rhine  all  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Berlin  ;  and  an  assembly  of  delegates, 
from  every  part  of  the  Fatherland,  at  Frankfort, 
seemed  to  realize  for  a  brief  period  the  dream 
of  German  unity  and  independence.  But  while 
the  enthusiasts  on  the  Rhine  were  speculating 
on  the  independence  of  their  country,  the  en- 
thusiasts in  Vienna  and  Hungary  were  taking 
the  most  effectual  steps  to  destroy  it.  A  fright- 
ful civil  war  ensued  in  all  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces, and  soon  acquired  such  strength  as  threat- 
ened to  tear  in  pieces  the  whole  of  its  vast  do- 
minions. No  sooner  was  the  central  authority  in 
Vienna  overturned,  than  rebellion  broke  out  in 
all  the  provinces.  The  Selavonians  revolted  in 
Bohemia,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Magyars 
in  Hungary;  the  close  vicinity  of  a  powerful 
Russian  force  alone  restrained  the  Poles  in  Gal- 
licia.  Worse,  even,  because  more  widely  felt 
than  the  passions  of  democracy,  the  animosi- 
ties of  Race  burst  forth  with  fearful  violence  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  standard  of  Gorgei  in 
Hungary — whom  the  Austrians,  distracted  by 
civil  war  in  all  their  provinces,  were  unable  to 
subdue — soon  attracted  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
dignant Poles,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  war- 
like Magyars,  to  the  field  of  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  Not.  a  hope  seemed  to  remain 
for  the  great  and  distracted  Austrian  empire. 
Chaos  had  returned  ;  society  seemed  resolved 
into  its  original  elements  ;  and  the  chief  bulwark 
of  Europe  against  Muscovite  domination  ap- 
peared on  the  point  of  being  broken  up  into 
several  separate  states,  actuated  by  the  most 
violent  hatred  at  each  other,  and  alike  incapable, 
singly  or  together,  of  making  head  against  the 
vast  and  centralized  power  of  Russia. 

The  first  successful  stand  against  the  deluge 
of  Revolution  was  made  in  Great  20. 
Britain;  and  there  it  was  withstood,  Successful 
not  by  I  he  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  the":Revolu"St 
but  by  the  batons  of  the  citizens,  tionary  spirit 
The  10th  of  April  was  the  Waterloo  in  England 
of  Chartist  rebellion  in  England  ;—  and  France, 
a  memorable  proof  that  the  institutions  of  a  free 
people,  suited  to  their  wants,  and  in  harmony 
with  their  dispositions,  can,  in  such  felicitous 
circumstances,  oppose  a  more  successful  barrier 
to  social  dangers  than  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary force  at  the  command  of  a  despotic  chief. 
Rebellion,  as  usual  when  England  is  in  dis- 
tress, broke  out  in  Ireland  :  out    •  lerminated 
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in  ridicule,  and  revealed  at  once  the  ingratitude 
and  impotence  of  the  Celtic  race  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  But  a  far  more  serious  and  bloody  con- 
flict awaited  the  cause  of  order  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  ;  and  society  there  narrowly  escaped  the 
restoration  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Robespierre.  As  usual  in  civil  con- 
vulsions, the  leaders  of  the  first  successful  revolt 
soon  became  insupportahle  to  their  infuriated 
folic  wers:  a  second  10th  August  followed,  and 
that  much  more  quickly  than  on  the  first  occa- 
sion ; — but  it  was  met  by  very  different  oppo- 
nents. Cavaignac  and  the  army  were  not  so 
easily  beat  down  as  Louis,  deserted  by  all  the 
world  but  his  faithful  Swiss  Guards.  The  con- 
test was  long  and  bloody,  and,  for  a  time,  it 
seemed  more  than  doubtful  to  which  side  victory 
would  incline ;  but  at  length  the  cause  of  order 
prevailed.  The  authority  of  the  Assembly,  how- 
ever, was  not  established  till  above  a  hundred 
barricades  had  been  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  several  thousands  of  the  insurgents 
slain,  and  eleven  thousand  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation by  the  courts-martial  of  the  victorious 
soldiers. 

Less  violent  in  the  outset,  but  more  disastrous 
far  in  the  end,  were  the  means  by  j 
which  Austria  was  brought  through 
the  throes  of  her  revolutionary  con-  j 
vulsion.  It  was  the  army,  and  the 
army  alone,  which  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity  saved  the  state;  but,  unhappily,  it  was  not 
the  national  army  alone  which  achieved  the 
deliverance.  So  violent  were  the  passions  by  I 
which  the  country  was  torn,  so  great  the  power 
of  the  rival  races  and  nations  which  contended 
for  its  mastery,  that  the  unaided  strength  of  the 
monarchy  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  subduing 
them.  In  Prague,  indeed,  the  firmness  of  Win- 
dischgratz  extinguished  the  revolt;  in  Italy  the 
consummate  talents  of  Radetsky  restored  victory 
to  the  Imperial  standards,  and  drove  the  Pied- 
montese  to  a  disgraceful  peace ;  and,  in  the 
heart  of  the  monarchy,  Vienna,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  was  regained  by  the  united  arms  of  the 
Bohemians  and  Croatians.  But  in  Hungary  the 
Magyars  were  not  so  easily  overcome.  Such 
was  the  valor  of  that  warlike  race,  and  such  the 
military  talents  of  their  chiefs,  that,  although 
not  numbering  more  than  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hungary,  and  an  eighth  of  that  of  the 
whole  "monarchy,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  \ 
subdue  them  without  external  aid.  The  Rus-  ! 
sians,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  were  called  in  to 
prevent  the  second  capture  of  Vienna;  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Muscovites  ere  long  appeared 
on  the  Hungarian  plains; — numbers  triumphed 
over  valor,  and  Austria  was  saved  by  the  sacrifice 
of  its  independence.  Incalculable  have  been  the 
consequences  of  this  great  and  decisive  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Czar.  Not  less  than 
the  capture  of  Paris,  it  has  fascinated  and  sub- 
dued the  minds  of  men.  It  has  rendered  him 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  east  of  Europe, 
and  led  to  a  secret  alliance,  offensive  and  defens- 
ive, which  at  the  convenient  season  will  open  to 
the  Russians  the  road  to  Constantinople. 

At  length  the  moment  of  reaction  arrived  in 
France  itself;  and  the  country,  whose  vehe- 
ment convulsions  had  overturned  the  institu- 
tions of  so  many  other  states,  was  itself  doomed 
to  undergo  the  stern  but  just  law  of  retribution. 


The  undisguised  designs  of  the  Socialists  against 
property  of  every  kind,  the  frequent  22. 
revolts,  the  notorious  imbecility  and  Restorations 
trifling  of  the  National  Assembly,  ™^yinde8" 
had  so  discredited  republican  insti-  France  by 
tutions,  that  the  nation  was  fully  Louis  Napo- 
prepared  for  a  change  of  any  kind  leon- 
from  democratic  to  monarchical  institutions. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  the  advantage  of  a  great 
name,  and  of  historical  associations,  which  raised 
him  by  a  large  majority  to  the  Presidency ;  and 
of  able  counselors,  who  steered  him  through  its 
difficulties; — but  the  decisive  success  of  the 
coup  d'etat  of  December  2.  was  mainly  owing 
to  the.  universal  contempt  into  which  the  re- 
publican rulers  had  fallen,  and  the  general 
terror  which  the  designs  of  the  Socialists  had 
excited.  The  nation  would,  though  perhaps 
not  so  willingly,  have  ranged  itself  under  the 
banners  of  any  military  chief  who  promised 
to  shelter  them  from  the  evident  dangers  with 
which  society  was  menaced  ;  and  the  vigor  and 
fidelity  of  the  army  insured  its  success.  The 
restoration  of  military  despotism  in  France  in 
1851,  after  the  brief  and  fearful  reign  of  "  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity"  in  that  ever  changing 
country,  adds  another  to  the  numerous  proofs 
which  history  affords,  that  successful  revolution, 
by  whomsoever  effected,  and  under  all  imagina- 
ble diversity  of  nation,  race,  and  circumstances, 
can  end  only  in  the  empire  of  the  sword. 

But  although  the  dangers  of  revolutionary 
convulsion  have  been  adjourned,  at  23. 
least,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  Great  in- 

the   general  triumph  of  military  crease  of  ex- 
r,    *■       .         .    ■/  ternal dangers 
power  on  the  Continent,  and  its  t-rorn  the  °r_ 

entire  re-establishment  in  France,  fects  of  the 
other  dangers,  of  an  equally  form-  Revolution  of 
idable,  and  perhaps  still  more  press-  ' 
ing  kind,  have  arisen  from  its  very  success. 
Since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  all  the  contests  in 
Europe  have  been  internal  only.  There  have 
been  many  desperate  and  bloody  struggles,  but 
they  have  not  been  those  of  nation  with  nation, 
but  of  class  with  class,  or  race  with  race.  No 
foreign  wars  have  desolated  Europe  ;  and  the 
whole  efforts  of  government  in  every  country 
have  been  directed  to  moderating  the  warlike 
propensities  of  their  subjects,  and  preventing  the 
fierce  animosities  of  nationality  and  race  from  in- 
volving the  world  in  general  conflagration.  So 
decisively  was  this  the  characteristic  of  the 
period,  and  so  great  was  the  difficulty  in  moderat- 
ing the  warlike  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  that 
it  seemed  that  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  should 
be  reversed,  and  it  might  with  truth  be  said — 

"  War  is  a  game,  which,  were  their  rulers  wise, 
The  people  should  not  play  at." 

'But  this  has  been  materially  changed  bv  the 
consequences  of  the  great  European  revolution 
of  1848;  and  it  may  now  be  doubted  whether 
the  greatest  dangers  which  threaten  society  are 
not  those  of  foreign  subjugation  and  the  loss  of 
national  independence.  By  the  natural  effects 
of  the  general  convulsions  of  1S4S,  the  armies 
of  the  Continental  states  have  been  prodigiously 
augmented;  and  such  are  the  dangers  of  their 
respective  positions,  from  the  turbulent  disposi- 
tion of  their  own  subjects,  that  they  can  not  be 
materially  reduced.  In  France  there  are  385,- 
000  men  in  arms;  in  Austria  as  manv .  in  Prus- 
sia, 200,000;  in  Russia,  000.000     Fifteen  hun. 
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dred  thousand  regular  soldiers  are  arrayed  on 
the  Continent  ready  for  mutual  slaughter,  and 
awaiting  only  a  signal  from  their  respective 
cabinets  to  direct  their  united  hostility  against 
any  country  which  may  have  provoked  their  re- 
sentment. Such  have  been  the  results  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  rise  of 
"  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity"  in  the  centre 
nf  European  civilization. 

Disastrous  beyond  all  precedent  have  been  the 
effects  of  this  revolutionary  convul- 

Disastrous  ef-  s'on>  ^lom  wh'ch  s0  much  was  ex- 
fects  of  this  pected  by  the  ardent  and  enthusiast- 
Revolution  on  ic  in  everv  country,  upon  the  cause 
the  cause  of  o(-  freet]om  throughout  the  world, 
freedom.  -T         .     .         .  s>  c 

Wot  only  has  the  reign  ol  repre- 
sentative institutions,  and  the  sway  of  constitu- 
tional ideas  been  arrested  on  the  Continent,  but 
the  absolute  government  of  the  sword  has  been 
established  in  its  principal  monarchies.  Austria 
has  openly  repudiated  all  the  liberal  institutions 
forced  upon  her  during  the  first  throes  of  the 
convulsion,  and  avowedly  based  the  government 
upon  the  army,  and  the  army  alone.  Prussia  is 
more  covertly,  but  not  less  assiduously,  followinsr 
out  the  same  system; — and  in  France,  the  real 
Council  of  State,  servile  Senate,  and  mock  As- 
sembly of  Deputies  of  Napoleon,  have  been  re- 
established ;  the  National  Guard  generally  dis- 
solved;  and  the  centralized  despotism  of  Louis 
Napoleon  promises  to  rival  in  efficiency  and 
general  support  the  centralized  despotism  of 
Augustus  in  ancient  days.  Parties  have  become 
so  exasperated  at  each  other,  that  no  accommo- 
dation or  compromise  is  longer  possible  ;  injuries 
that  never  can  be  forgiven  have  been  mutually 
inflicted  ;  the  despotism  of  the  Praetorians,  and 
a  Jacquerie  of  the  Red  Republicans,  are  the 
only  alternatives  left  to  continental  Europe  ;  and 
the  fair  form  of  real  freedom,  which  grows  and 
flourishes  in  peace,  but  melts  away  before  the 
first  breath  of  war,  has  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  Such  is  the  invariable  and  inevitable  re- 
sult of  unchaining  the  passions  of  the  people, 
and  of  a  successful  revolt  on  their  part  against 
the  government  of  knowledge  and  property. 
Still  more  pressing,  and  to  ourselves  formid- 
r,5  able,  are  the  dangers  which  now 
Dangers  of  threaten  this  country,  from  the  con- 
Great  Britain  sequences  of  that  revolt  against 
in  particular.  esta|jijshet]  institutions,  from  which 
the  reign  of  universal  peace  was  anticipated 
four  years  ago.  Our  position  has  been  rendered 
insecure  by  the  very  effects  of  our  former  tri- 
umphs: we  are  threatened  with  perils,  not  so 
much  from  our  enemies  as  from  ourselves;  it  is 
our  weakness  which  is  their  strength ;  and  we 
owe  our  present  critical  position  infinitely  more 
to  our  own  blindness  than  to  their  foresight. 
Insensibility  to  future  and  contingent  dangers 
has  in  every  age  been  the  characteristic  of  the 
English  people,  and  is  the  real  cause  why  the 
long  wars,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  have  been  deeply 
checkered  in  the  outset  with  disaster;  and  to 
this  is  to  be  ascribed  three-fourths  of  the  debt 
which  now  oppresses  the  energies  and  cramps 
the  exertions  of  our  people.  But  several  causes, 
springing  from  the  very  magnitude  of  our  former 
triumphs,  have  rendered  these  dispositions  in  an 
especial  manner  powerful  during  the  last  thirty 
year*:  md  if  i«  'be  consequence  of  their  united 


influence  which  now  renders  the  condition  of 
this  country  so  precarious. 

The  Contraction  of  the  Currency  introduced 
in  1819,  and  rendered  still  more 
stringent  by  the  acts  of  1844  and  causes  which 
1845,  has  changed  the  value  of  have  rendered 
money  fifty  per  cent.;  coupled  with  the  condition 
Free  Trade  in  all  the  branches  of  of  Great  Bri- 
industry,  it  has  doubled  it.  In  other  ^ou^0  P™  a 
words,  it  has  doubled  the  weight  of 
taxes,  debts,  and  encumbrances  of  every  de- 
scription, and  at  the  same  time  halved  the  re- 
sources of  those  who  are  to  pay  them.  Fifty 
millions  a  year  raised  for  the  public  revenue, 
are  as  great  a  burden  now  as  a  hundred  millions 
a  year  were  during  the  war;  the  nation,  at  the 
close  of  thirty-five  years  of  unbroken  peace,  is 
in  reality  more  heavily  taxed  than  it  was  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  hostility. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  this  has  been, 
that  it  has  become  impossible  to  maintain  the 
national  armaments  on  a  scale  at  all  proportion- 
ate to  the  national  extension  and  necessities ; 
and  it  has  been  exposed,  on  the  first  rupture,  to 
the  most  serious  dangers  from  the  attacks  of 
artless  and  contemptible  enemies.  Our  Indian 
empire,  numbering  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
among  its  subjects,  has  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  by  the  assault  of  the  Sikhs,  who 
had  only  six  millions  to  feed  their  armies;  and 
the  military  strength  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
strained  to  the  uttermost  to  withstand  the  hostil- 
ity at  the'Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  the  Caffrifs,  who 
never  could  bring  six  thousand  men  into  the 
field.  In  proportion  to  the  extension  of  our 
colonial  empire,  and  the  necessity  of  increased 
forces  to  defend  it.  our  armaments  have  been 
reduced  both  by  sea  and  land.  Every  gleam  of 
colonial  peace  has  been  invariably  followed  by 
profuse  demands  at  home  for  a  reduction  of  the 
establishments  and  a  diminution  of  the  national 
expenses,  until  they  have  been  brought  down  to 
so  low  a  point  that  the  nation,  which,  during  the 
war,  had  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  two  hundred 
and  forty  ships  of  the  line  bearing  the  royal  flag, 
and  a  hundred  in  commission,  could  not  now 
muster  twenty  thousand  men  and  ten  ships  of 
the  line  to  guard  Great  Britain  from  invasion, 
London  from  capture,  and  the  British  empire 
from  destruction. 

Still  more  serious,  because  more  irremediable 
in  its  origin,  and  disastrous  in  its  ^_ 
effects,  has  been  the  change  which  EXtra0niina 
has  come  over  the  public  mind  in  ry  change  in 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  the  national 
part  of  the  nation.  This  has  mainly  Aspect."  th'3 
arisen  from  the  very  magnitude  of 
our  former  triumphs,  and  the  long-continued 
peace  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  The  nation 
had  gained  such  extraordinary  successes  during 
the  war,  and  vanquished  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent that  it  had  come  to  regard  itself,  not  with- 
out a  show  of  reason,  as  invincible ;  hostilities  had 
been  so  long  intermitted  that  the  younger  and 
more  active,  and  therefore  influential,  part  of  the 
people,  had  generally  embraced  the  idea  that 
they  would  never  be  renewed.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  wish  became  the  father  to  the  thought; 
the  immediate  interests  of  men  determined  their 
opinions  and  regulated  their  conduct.  The  pa- 
cific interests  of  the  empire  had  increased  so 
immensely  during  the  long  peace;  so  many 
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fortunes  and  establishments  had  become  depend- 
ent on  its  continuance ;  exports,  imports,  and 
manufactures,  had  been  so  enormously  augment- 
ed by  the  growth  of  our  colonial  empire,  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  all  persons  interested  in  those  branch- 
es of  industry  turned  with  a  shudder  from  the 
very  thought  of  its  interruption.  To  this  class 
the  Reform  Bill,  by  giving  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  yielded  the  government 
of  the  State.  To  the  astonishment  of  every 
thinking  or  well-informed  man  in  the  world,  the 
doctrine  was  openly  promulgated,  to  admiring 
and  assenting  audiences  in  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow, by  the  most  popular  orators  of  the  day, 
that  the  era  of  war  had  passed  away ;  that  it 
was  to  be  classed  hereafter  with  the  age  of  the 
mammoth  and  mastodon;  and  that,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  much-desired 
Millennium,  our  wisdom  would  be  to  disband 
our  troops,  sell  our  ships  of  the  line,  and  trust 
to  pacific  interests  in  future  to  adjust  or  avert 
the  differences  of  nations.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  members  for  the  boroughs — three-fifths 
of  the  House  of  Commons — openly  embraced  or 
in  secret  inclined  to  these  doctrines;  and  how 
clearly  soever  the  superior  information  of  our 
rulers  might  detect  their  fallacy,  the  influence 
of  their  adherents  was  paramount  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  Government  was  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  existence,  in  part  at  least,  to  yield  to 
their  suggestions. 

The  danger  of  acting  upon  such  Utopian  ideas 
has  been  much  augmented,  in  the 

28 

Dangers  case  °^  tms  c°untry!   "J  tne  corn- 

springing  mercial  policy  at  the  same  time 
fron?  the  Free  pursued  by  the  dominant  class  who 
Trade  sys-  jjad  come  to  entertain  them.  If  it 
be  true,  as  the  wisest  of  men  have 
affirmed  in  every  age,  and  as  universal  experi- 
ence has  proved,  that  the  true  source  of  riches, 
as  well  as  independence,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  a  nation  which 
has  come  to  depend  for  a  considerable  part  of 
its  subsistence  on  foreign  states  has  made  the 
first  step  to  subjugation,  the  real  patriot  will 
find  ample  subject  of  regret  and  alarm  in  the 
present  condition  of  Great  Britaiu  Not  only 
are  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  being  a  full 
fifth  of  the  national  consumption,  now  imported 
from  abroad,  but  nearly  half  of  this  immense 
importation  is  of  wheat,  the  staple  food  of  the 
people,  of  which  a  third  comes  from  foreign 
parts.  Not  only  is  the  price  of  this  great  quan- 
tity of  grain — certainly  not  less  than  fifteen 
millions  sterling — lost  to  the  nation,  buttso  large 
a  portion  of  its  food  has  come  to  be  derived  from 
foreign  nations,  that  the  mere  threat  of  closing 
their  harbors  may  render  it  a  matter  of  necessity 
for  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  any  terms  which 
they  may  choose  to  exact.  Our  colonies,  once 
so  loyal,  and  so  great  a  support  to  the  mother 
country,  have  been  so  thoroughly  alienated  by 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  lasl  few  years, 
which  has  deprived  them  of  all  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  from  their  connection  with 
it,  that  they  have  become  a  burden  rather  than 
a  benefit.  One-half  of  our  diminutive  army  is 
absorbed  in  garrisoning  their  forts  to  guard 
against  revolt.  Lastly,  the  navy,  once  our  pride 
and  glory,  and  the  only  certain  safeguard  either 
against  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  or  the 


blockade  of  our  harbors  and  ruin  of  our  com- 
merce, is  fast  melting  away;  for  the  reciprocity 
system  established  in  1823,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  in  1849,  have  given  such  en- 
couragement to  foreign  shipping  in  preference 
to  our  own,  that  in  a  few  years,  if  the  same 
system  continue,  more  than  half  of  our  whole 
commerce  will  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  states,  which  at  any  day  may  become 
hostile  ones. 

To  complete  the  perils  of  Great  Britain,  arising 
out  of  the  very  magnitude  of  its  2g 
former  triumphs  and  extent  of  its  Dangers  aris- 
empire.  while  so  many  causes  were  ing  from  the 
conspiring  to  weaken  its  internal  change  in  our 
strength,  and  disqualify  it  for  with- 
standing the  assault  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
others,  perhaps  more  pressing,  were  alienating 
foreign  nations,  breaking  up  old  alliances,  and 
tending  more  and  more  to  isolate  England  in  the 
midst  of  European  hostility.  The  triumph  of 
the  democratic  principle,  by  the  Revolution  of 
1830  in  France,  was  the  cause  of  this;  for  it  at 
once  induced  an  entire  change  of  government 
and  foreign  policy  in  England,  and  substituted 
new  revolutionary  for  the  old  conservative  alli- 
ances. Great  Britain  no  longer  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  order,  but  as  the  friend  of  rebellion  ; 
revolutionary  dynasties  were,  by  her  influence, 
joined  with  that  of  France,  established  in  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  and  Portugal;  and  the  policy  of 
our  Cabinet  avowedly  was  to  establish  an  alli- 
ance of  constitutional  sovereigns  in  Western, 
which  might  counterbalance  the  coalition  of 
despots  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  system  has 
been  constantly  pursued,  and  for  long  with 
ability  and  success,  by  our  Government.  Strong 
in  the  support  of  France,  whether  under  a 
"throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions," 
or  those  institutions  themselves,  England  became 
indifferent  to  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Continental 
powers  ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  spread 
of  liberal  institutions,  or  the  sympathy  openly 
expressed  for  foreign  rebels,  irritated  beyond 
forg-iveness  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vien- 
na, and  Berlin.  While  the  French  alliance  con- 
tinued, these  powers  were  constrained  to  devour 
their  indignation  in  silence;  they  did  not  venture, 
with  the  embers  of  revolt  slumbering  in  their 
own  dominions,  to  brave  the  combined  hostility 
of  France  and  England.  But  all  alliances  form- 
ed on  identity  of  feeling,  not  interest,  are  ephem- 
eral in  their  duration.  A  single  day  destroy- 
ed the  whole  fabric  on  which  we  rested  for 
our  security.  Revolutionary  violence  every  day 
worked  out  its  natural  and  unavoidable  result  in 
the  principal  Continental  states.  A  military 
despotism  was,  alter  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
established  in  Austria  and  Prussia;  the  2d  De- 
cember arrived  in  France,  and  that  power  in  an 
instant  was  turned  over  to  the  ranks  of  our 
enemies.  Our  efforts  to  revolutionize  Europe 
have  ended  in  the  establishment  of  military  des- 
potisms in  all  its  principal  states,  supported  by 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  armed  men  ;  our  boast- 
ed alliance  with  France,  in  the  placing  of  it  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  what  may  any  day  become 
the  league  of  our  enemies. 

When  so  many  causes  for  serious  apprehension 
exist,  from  the  effect  of  the  changes  which  are 
now  going  on,  or  have  been  in  operation  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  in  European  society,  it 
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.s  consolatory  to  think  that  there  are  some  in- 

30.  fluences  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
Gold  mines  of  and  which  tend  obviously  and  im- 

Australia1  me<-l'ate')r  t0  tne  increase  of  human 
happiness,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
general  mind.  In  the  very  front  rank  of  this  cate- 
gory we  must  place  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
mines  of  California  and  Australia,  which  promise, 
in  their  ultimate  effects,  not  only  to  obviate  many 
cf  the  greatest  evils  under  which  society  has 
bng  labored,  but  to  bring  about  a  new  balance 
of  power  in  every  state,  and  relieve  industry  from 
the  worst  part  of  the  load  which  has  hitherto 
oppressed  it.  This  subject  is  neither  so  gener- 
ally appreciated  or  understood  as  its  paramount 
importance  deserves  ;  but.  it  is  every  day  forcing 
itself  more  and  more  on  the  attention  of  the 
thinking  part  of  mankind,  and,  through  them,  it 
will  ere  long  reach  the  vast  and  unthinking 
multitude. 

Whoever  has  studied  with  attention  the  struc- 

31.  ture  or  tendencies  of  society,  either 
Tendency  to  as  they  are  portrayed  in  the  annals 
undue  infra-  0f  ancient  story,  or  exist  in  the  cora- 
ence  of  wealth     .  •     .    ,     ,    .■"      r  . 

in  the  later  plicated  relations  ol  men  around  us, 

stages  of  so-  must  have  become  aware,  that  the 
ciety.  greatest  evils  which  in  the  later 

stages  of  national  progress  come  to  afflict  man- 
kind, arose  from  the  undue  influence  and  para- 
mount importance  of  realized  riches.  That  the 
rich  in  the  later  stages  of  national  progress  are 
constantly  getting  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  is 
a  common  observation,  which  has  been  repeated 
in  every  age,  from  the  days  of  Solon  to  l hose  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  many  of  the  greatest 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  world — in 
particular,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — may 
be  distinctly  traced  to  the  long-continued  opera- 
tion of  this  pernicious  tendency.  The  greatest 
benefactors  of  their  species  have  always  been 
regarded  as  those  who  devised  and  carried  into 
execution  some  remedy  for  this  great  and  grow- 
ing evil;  but  none  of  them  have  proved  lasting 
in  their  operation,  and  the  frequent  renewal  of 
fresh  enactments  sufficiently  proves  that  those 
which  had  preceded  them  had  proved  nugatory. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  so;  for  the  evils 
complained  of  arose  from  the  unavoidable  result 
of  a  stationary  currency,  co-existing  with  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  numbers  and  transactions  of 
mankind  ;  and  these  were  only  aggravated  by 
every  addition  made  to  the  energies  and  pro- 
ductive powers  of  society. 

To  perceive  how  this  comes  about,  we  have 
32>         only  to  reflect,  that  money,  whether 
Way  in        in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper, 
which  this     is  ;l  commodity,  and  an  article  of 
about?  commerce;  and  that,  like  all  similar 

articles,  it  varies  in  value  and  price 
with  its  plenty  or  cheapness  in  the  market.  As 
certainly  and  inevitably  as  a  plentiful  harvest 
renders  grain  cheap,  and  an  abundant  vintage 
wine  low-priced,  does  an  increased  supply  of  the 
currency,  whether  in  specie  or  paper,  render 
money  cheap,  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
other  commodities.  But  as  money  is  itself  the 
standard  by  which  the  value  of  every  thing  else 
is  measured,  and  in  which  its  price  is  paid,  this 
change  in  its  price  can  not  be  seen  in  any  change 
in  itself,  because  it  is  the  standard  :  it  appears 
in  the  price  of  every  thing  else  against  which  it 
is  bartered     If  a  fixed  measure  is  applied  to  the 


figure  of  a  growing  man,  the  change  that  takes 
place  will  appear,  not  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
measure,  but  the  man.  Thus  an  increase  in  the 
currency,  when  the  numbers  and  transactions 
are  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  rise  in  the  money  price  of  all  othei 
commodities;  and  a  contraction  of  it  is  as  quick- 
ly succeeded  by  a  fall  in  the  money  price  of  all 
articles  of  commerce,  and  the  money  remunera- 
tion of  every  species  of  industry.  The  first 
change  is  favorable  to  the  producing  classes, 
whether  in  land  or  manufactures,  and  unfavora- 
ble to  the  holders  of  realized  capital,  or  fixed 
annuities ;  the  last  augments  the  real  wealth  of 
the  moneyed  and  wealthy  classes,  and  proportion- 
ally depresses  the  dealers  in  commodities,  and 
persons  engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  But 
if  an  increase  in  the  numbers  and  industry  of 
man  co-exists  with  a  diminution  in  the  circulat- 
ing medium  by  which  their  transactions  are 
carried  on,  the  most  serious  evils  await  society, 
and  the  whole  relations  of  its  different  classes  to 
each  other  will  be  speedily  changed  ;  and  it  is 
in  that  state  of  things  that  the  saying  proves 
true,  that  the  rich  are  every  day  growing  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer. 

The  two  greatest  events  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  mankind  have  been  33 
directly  brought  about  by  asucces-  influenc'e  0f 
sive  contraction  and  expansion  of  contraction 
the  circulating  medium  of  society,  andexpan- 
The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  "^yon 
so  long  ascribed,  in  ignorance,  to  Rome,  and  on 
slavery,  heathenism,  and  moral  cor-  Europe  in  the 
ruption,  was  in  reality  brought  sixteenth cen 
about  by  a  decline  in  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece,  from  which 
the  precious  metals  for  the  circulation  of  the 
world  were  drawn,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
victories  of  the  legions,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Antonines,  had  given  peace  and  security,  and, 
with  it,  an  increase  in  numbers  and  riches  to  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  growing  disproportion, 
which  all  the  efforts  of  man  to  obviate  its  effects 
only  tended  to  aggravate,  coupled  with  the  sim- 
ultaneous importation  of  grain  from  Egypt  and 
Libya  at  prices  below  what  it  could  be  raised 
at  m  the  Italian  fields,  produced  that  constant 
decay  of  agriculture  and  rural  population,  and 
increase  in  the  weight  of  debts  and  taxes,  to 
which  all  the  contemporary  annalists  ascribe  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire.  And  as  if  Providence  had 
intended  to  reveal  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
influence  of  this  mighty  agent  on  human  affairs, 
the  resurrection  of  mankind  from  the  ruin  which 
these  causes  had  produced  was  owing  to  the 
directly  opposite  set  of  agencies  being  put  in 
operation.  Columbus  led  the  way  in  the  career 
of  renovation ;  when  he  spread  his  sails  across 
the  Atlantic,  he  bore  mankind  and  its  fortunes 
in  his  bark.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
were  opened  to  European  enterprise  :  the  real 
riches  of  those  regions  were  augmented  by  fab- 
ulous invention  ;  and  the  fancied  El  Dorado  of 
the  New  World  attracted  the  enterprising  and 
ambitious  from  every  country  to  its  shores. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  European,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  race,  perished  in  the  perilous  attempt, 
but  the  ends  of  Nature  were  accomplished. 
The  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for 
the  use  of  the  globe  was  tripled  ;  before  a  cen- 
tury had  expired,  the  prices  of  every  species  of 
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produce  was  quadrupled.  The  weight  of  debt 
and  taxes  insensibly  wore  off  under  the  influence 
of  that  prodigious  increase  in  the  renovation  of 
industry  ;  the  relations  of  society  were  changed  ; 
the  weight  of  feudalism  cast  off ;  the  rights  of 
man  established.  Among  the  many  concurring 
causes  which  conspired  to  bring  about  this 
mighty  consummation,  the  most  important, 
though  hitherto  the  least  observed,  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.* 
The  ruinous  effects  which  would  inevitably 
have  ensued  from  the  simultaneous 
Vast  effects  of  increase  in  the  transactions  and  ex- 
the  expansion  penditure  of  all  nations,  and  ab- 
of  the  cur-      straclion  of  the  precious  metals  for 

trhLlc,L<lllnng  the  use  of  the  contending  armies 
tue  war.  ,  . 

during  the  Revolutionary  war,  were 
entirely  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  paper 
currency  in  1797,  not  convertible  into  gold,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  and  yet 
issued  in  such  moderate  quantities  as  satisfied 
the  wants  of  man  without  exceeding  them.  It 
can  not  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  this  admir- 
able system  was  owing  to  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  other  man.  Like  many 
other  of  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  changes 
in  society,  it  arose  from  absolute  necessity ;  it 
was  the  last  resource  of  a  State  which,  after  its 
specie  had  been  drained  away  by  the  necessities 
of  Continental  warfare,  had  no  other  means  of 
carrying  on  the  contest.  Such  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  proved  the  most  important  and  decisive 
measure  ever  adopted  by  this  or  perhaps  any 
other  country.  Like  a  similar  step  taken  by 
the  Roman  government  during  the  necessities  of 
Ihe  second  Punic  war,  it  brought  England  vic- 
torious through  the  contest ;  and  in  the  vast 
stimulus  given  to  every  branch  of  industry,  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions of  society,  and  the  ruling  power  in  the 
State,  which,  in  their  ultimate  effects,  are  des- 
tined not  only  to  determine  the  future  fate  of 
England,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
That  Great  Britain,  and  every  state  largely 
35  concerned  in  industrial  enterprises, 

Great  distress  has  suffered  grievous  and  long  con- 
over  the  world  tinued  distress  since  the  peace,  is 
3  unhappily  too  well  known  to  all 
who  have  lived  through  that  period, 
and  will  be  abundantly  proved  in 
the  course  of  this  history.  It  is 
say  whether  England,  France,  or 
has,  in  their  industrial  classes  snf- 
most.  In  this  country,  indeed,  this 
long  period  of  peace  has  been  nothing  but  a 
protracted  one  of  suffering,  interrupted  only  by 
fitful  and  transient  gleams  of  prosperity.  In 
France  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  ceaseless  exactions  made  from  them  by 
the  moneyed,  have  been  so  incessant,  that  they 
were  the  main  cause  of  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  have  produced  that  tendency  to  Socialist  and 
Communist  doctrines  which  has  subsequently 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  produced  such  disas- 
trous consequences,  in  that  country.  In  Amer- 
ica such  has  been,  during  the  same  period,  the 
distress  produced  by  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  currency,  that  it  has  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  recorded  in  history,  swept 

*  See  "  The  Fall  of  Rome,"  Alison's  Essays,  iii.  440, 
where  the  author  has  endeavored  to  trace  out  in  detail,  and 
from  authentic  materials,  this  most  momentous  subject. 
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four-fifih>  of  the  realized  capital  of  the  country, 
away,  and  at  once  reduced  its  imports  from 
this  country  from  twelve  to  three  millions  and 
a  half  annually.  The  thoughtful  in  all  countries 
had  their  attention  forcibly  arrested  by  this  long 
succession  of  disasters,  so  different  from  what 
had  been  anticipated  during  the  smiling  days 
of  universal  peace,  and  many  and  various  were 
the  theories  put  forward  to  account  for  such  dis- 
tressing phenomena.  The  real  explanation  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  a  cause  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  universal  operation,  though  at  the 
time  unobserved — and  that  was  the  simultan- 
eous contraction  of  the  monetary  circulation  of 
the  globe,  from  the  effects  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican revolution,  and  of  the  paper  circulation  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  results  of  the  act  im- 
posing the  resumption  of  cash  payments  on  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  first  of  these  causes,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  reduced  the  annual  36 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  fuom  Amount  of 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  that  contrac- 
mines,  which,  anterior  to  the  com-  tlon- 
meneement  of  the  troubles  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  had  been,  on  an  average,  about 
£10,000,000  sterling,  to  considerably  less  than 
half  that  amount ;  and  at  this  reduced  rate 
the  supply  continued  for  a  great  many  years.* 
The  second,  at  the  very  same  time,  reduced  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  British  empire,  which, 
including  Ireland  and  Scotland,  had  been,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  above  £60,000,000 
annually,  to  little  more  than  half  that  amount. 
The  effect  of  this  prodigious  contraction  in  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
of  this  country  in  particular,  was  much  enhanc- 
ed by  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  society  in  all  the  principal  countries  of 
the  earth,  at  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Uni- 
versal repose  prevailed  almost  unbroken  during 
the  whole  period;  and  the  energies  of  men  in 
all  nations,  violently  aroused  by  the  excitement 
and  passions  of  the  contest,  were  generally 
turned  into  the  channels  of  pacific  industry. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  population  in- 
creased, and  the  transactions  of  men  were  im- 
mensely multiplied  ;  and  as  this  occurred  at  the 
very  time  when  the  circulation  by  which  they 
were  to  be  carried  on  was  reduced  to  less  than  a 
half  of  its  former  amount,  the  necessary  result 
was  a  great  and  universal  reduction  of  prices  of 
every  branch  of  produce,  whether  agricultural 
or  manufactured,  which,  before  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  had  every  where  sunk  to  little 
more  than  half  of  their  former  amount. f 


*  See  Humboldt's  NouveUe  Espagne,  iii.  398  ;  and 
Alison's  Europe,  chap,  lxvii.  t>  48,  note. 


t  Year. 
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in  S.  Ament  a. 

Year. 

Bank  and  Bank- 
ers' Note*,  En- 
gland. 

Year. 

Prices  of 
wheat  pel 
quarter. 

£ 

£ 

5. 

,!. 

1805 

7,104,436 

1814 

47,501,080 

1814 

85 

0 

1806 

6,502,142 

1815 

46,272,650 

1815 

76 

0 

1807 

5,356.152 

1816 

42,109,620 

1816 

82 

0 

1808 

6,169,038 

1819 

40.928,428 

1819 

78 

0 

1809 

6,997,853 

1820 

34,145,395 

1820 

76 

0 

1819 

3,838,350 

1821 

30,727,030 

1821 

71 

0 

1820 

3,557.236 

1829 

26,394,437 

1629 

55 

4 

1821 

2,887,487 

1830 

28,501.454 

1630 

64 

10 

1822 

2.560.000 

1H31 

26,965.094 

1831 

58 

3 

— Alison's  Europe,  chap,  xcvi.,  Appendix. 
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Great  Britain,  as  the  richest  country  in  the 
37         globe,  and  the  one  in  which  the 
Hopeless        largest  amount  of  industry  was  car- 

mdS!'tC'S'n''  r'6(^  °n'  WaS  ''ie  0116  °'  coulse  'n 
Great'Sritain  wn'c'h  this  reduction  of  prices  was 
most  sorely  felt ;  and  it  came  to  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  the  largest  portion  of  the 
people.  It  was  not  merely  the  reduction  of 
prices  on  an  average  of  years  which  was  felt  as 
so  grievous  an  evil,  but  this  vacillation  from  year 
to  year,  with  the  fluctuations  of  a  currency  since 
1S19  rendered  mainly  dependent  on  the  retention 
of  gold.  The  parliamentary  proceedings  during 
the  whole  period  are  filled  with  petitions  com- 
plaining alternately  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing distress,  which  were  regularly  referred 
to  committees,  and  as  regularly  followed  by  no 
alleviating  measures.  In  truth,  the  evil  had  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  remedy  ;  for  it  arose 
from  the  confirmed  ascendency  in  the  legislature 
of  a  class  which  had  gained,  and  was  gaining, 
immensely  by  the  general  suffering  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
the  manufacturing  aristocracy  engaged  in  the 
export  trade  gained  most  by  the  general  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  commodities,  and,  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence,  in  the  wages  of  labor,  or 
the  moneyed  from  the  commercial  catastrophes 
which  brought  interest  up  to  a  usurious  rate,  and 
enabled  them  to  accumulate  colossal  fortunes  in 
a  few  years.  Every  thing  turned  to  the  profit 
of  capital  and  the  depression  of  industry  ;  and  so 
strongly  were  the  interests  magnified  by  these 
changes  intrenched  in  the  legislature,  that  the 
cause  of  humanity  seemed  hopeless.  Every  ef- 
fort of  industry,  every  triumph  of  art,  every  in- 
crease of  population,  tended  only  to  augment  the 
general  distress,  because  it  enhanced  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  decreasing  circulation 
and  increasing  numbers  and  transactions  of  man- 
kind; and  prophetic  wisdom,  resting  on  the  past, 
and  musing  on  the  future,  could  anticipate  no- 
thing but  a  decline  and  fall,  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  for  modern  Europe. 
But  Providence  is  wiser  than  man  ;  and  often 
3a  when  human  effort  is  inadequate  to 
Vast  effect  of  arrest  the  current  of  misfortune,  and 
the  discovery  nothing  but  disaster  can  be  antici- 
l,t™£aUf0r"  Pated  for  the  future  of  mankind,  a 

[Ha  gold.  »  .  iiii  i 

cause  is  suddenly  brought  into  op- 
eration which  entirely  alters  the  destinies  of 
the  species,  and  educes  future  and  unlimited 
good  out  of  present  and  crushing  evil.  At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  working  classes 
over  all  Europe  were  sunk  in  a  state  of  debase- 
ment, from  which  extrication  seemed  hopeless, 
from  the  strength  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
feudal  aristocracy  by  which  they  were  oppressed. 
Providence  revealed  the  compass  to  mankind, 
the  Almighty  breathed  the  spirit  of  prophetic 
heroism  into  one  man — Columbus  spread  his  sails 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  discovered,  and  the  destinies  of  the 
world  were  changed.  Less  oppressed  in  appear- 
ance, but  not  less  depressed  in  reality,  the  labor- 
ing poor  were  generally  struggling  with  diffi- 
culties in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  after 
the  termination  of  the  great  strife  of  the  French 
Revolution;  the  moneyed  had  come  instead  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy ;  and  so  strongly  was  the  com- 
mercial class,  which  had  grown  up  into  impor- 
tance during  its  continuance,  intrenched  in  the 


citadels  of  power,  that  relief  or  emancipation  from 
evil  seemed  alike  out  of  the  question.  Even  the 
terrible  monetary  crash  of  184S  failed  in  draw- 
ing general  attention  to  the  subject,  or  making 
the  suffering  classes  aware  of  the  source  from 
which  their  difficulties  proceeded.  Financial 
difficulties  induced  by  that  very  monetary  pres- 
sure drove  the  Americans  into  the  career  of  con- 
quest; repudiation  of  debts  was  succeeded  by 
aggression  on  territory;  Texas  was  overrun  by 
squatters,  California  conquered  by  armies,  the 
reserve  treasures  of  nature  opened  up,  and  the 
face  of  the  world  was  changed. 

To  appreciate  the'immense  and  blessed  infiu- 
fluence  of  this  event  upon  the  hap-  3Q 
piness  and  prospects  of  mankind,  what  if  Cali- 
we  have  only  to  suppose  that  it  had  forma  had  not 
not  taken  place,  and  consider  what  been  discov- 
would,  in  that  event,  have  been  the  ere  ' 
destinies  of  the  species?  America,  with  twenty- 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  now  doubling  its 
numbers  every  twenty-five  years  ;  Russia,  with 
sixty-six  millions,  every  fifty  years  ;  twenty-five 
millions  are  yearly  added  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  west  of  the  Vistula ;  and  the  British  col- 
onies, in  Australia,  are  rising  at  a  rate  which 
promises  ere  long  to  outstrip  the  far-famed  rapid- 
ity of  Transatlantic  increase.  Great  and  unprece- 
dented as  is  this  simultaneous  growth  of  mankind 
in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  yet 
outstripped  by  the  increase  of  their  industry  and 
transactions.  The  enhanced  activity  and  energy, 
springing  from  the  development  of  the  demo- 
cratic passions  in  Western  Europe  ;  the  multi- 
plied wants  and  luxuries  of  man,  arising  from  the 
iong  continuance  of  peace,  and  growth  of  realized 
wealth ;  the  prodigious  change  effected  by  steam, 
at  sea  and  land,  in  their  means  of  communica- 
tion, have  all  conspired  to  multiply  their  trans- 
actions in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  their  num- 
bers. In  these  circumstances,  if  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  globe  had  remained  stationary,  or 
declining,  as  it  was  frtm  1815  to  1849  from  the 
effects  of  South  American  revolution  and  English 
legislation,  the  necessary  result  must  have  been 
that  it  would  have  become  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  men ;  and  not  only  would  industry 
have  been  everywhere  cramped,  but  the  price  of 
produce  would  have  universally  and  constantly 
lallen.  Money  would  every  day  have  become 
more  valuable — all  other  articles  measured  in 
money,  less  so  ;  debts  and  taxes  would  have  been 
constantly  increasing  in  weight  and  oppression  : 
the  fate  which  crushed  Rome  in  ancient,  and  has 
all  but  crushed  Great  Britain  in  modern  times, 
would  have  been  thatof  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind. The  extension  and  general  use  of  a  paper 
currency  might  have  alleviated,  but  it  could  not 
have  removed  these  evils;  lor  no  such  currency, 
common  to  all  mankind,  has  ever  yet  been  found 
practicable ;  and  such  is  the  weight  of  capital, 
and  the  strength  of  the  influences  which,  in  an 
artificial  state  of  society,  it  comes  to  exercise  on 
the  measures  of  Government,  that  experience 
gives  no  countenance  to  the  belief  that  any  neces- 
sities of  mankind,  however,  urgent,  would  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  measures  by  which  its  realized 
value  might  be  lessened. 

All  these  evils  have  been  entirely  obviated,  and 
the  opposite  set  of  blessings  introduced,  by  the 
opening  of  the  great  reserve  treasures  of  nature 
in  California  and  Australia.    As  clearly  as  the 
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basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  prepared  by  the 
40  hand  of  nature  to  receive  the  surplus 
Vast  bless-  population  of  the  Western  World, 
ings  which  its  Were  the  "old  mines  of  California 
fntrCo°IucedhaS  provided  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Western,  those  ot  Australia  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  We  can  now  contem- 
plate with  complacency  any  given  increase  in 
mankind  ;  the  growth  of  their  numbers  will  not 
lead  to  the  aggravation  of  their  sufferings.  Three 
years  only  have  elapsed  since  California^  gold  was 
discovered  by  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise,  and  the 
annual  supply  has  already  come  to  exceed  .£25,- 
000,000  sterling.  Coupled  with  the  mines  of 
Australia  and  the  Ural  mountains,  it  will  soon 
exceed  thirty,  perhaps  reach  forty  millions !  Be- 
fore half  a  century  has  elapsed,  prices  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  will  be  tripled,  enterprise  pro- 
portionally encouraged,  industry  vivified,  debts 
and  taxes  lessened.  A  fate  the  precise  reverse 
of  that  which  destroyed  Rome,  and  so  sorely  dis- 
tressed England,  is  reserved  for  the  great  family 
of  mankind.  When  the  discovery  of  the  compass, 
of  the  art  of  printing,  and  of  the  new  world,  had 
given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  human  activ- 
ity in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  opened  by  Providence, 
and  the  means  of  conducting  industry  in  con- 
sistence with  human  happiness  was  afforded  to 
mankind.  When,  by  the  consequences  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  discovery  of  steam  con- 
veyance, the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  the 
vast  extension  of  European  emigration,  a  still 
greater  impulse  was  given  to  the  human  species 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  gold  mines  ot  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  were  brought  into  operation, 
and  the  increase  in  human  numbers  and  transac- 
tions was  even  exceeded  by  the  means  provided 
for  conducting  them  !  If  ever  the  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty  was  clearly  revealed  in  human 
affairs,  it  was  in  these  two  decisive  discoveries 
made  at  such  periods ;  and  he  who,  on  consider- 
ing them,  is  not  persuaded  of  the  superintendence 
of  an  ever-watchful  Providence,  would  not  be 
convinced  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
Coexistent  with  this  boundless  capability  of 
41.  increase  afforded  to  the  circulating 
Immense  medium  of  the  globe,  are  the  vast 
effect  of  the  additions  which  the  powers  of  art 
application  of  .  ,  r  c  ■ 

steam  to        have  made  to  the  resources  ot  m- 

mechanical  dttstry  and  the  means  of  human 
labor.  communication.    It  is  hard  to  say 

whether  the  application  of  steam  has  acted 
most  powerfully,  by  the  almost  miraculous  mul- 
tiplication it  has  produced  of  the  powers  of 
mechanical  invention,  or  the  facilities  it  has 
afforded  to  the  communication  of  mankind  with 
each  other,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  the 
produce  of  their  labor.  When  we  contemplate 
the  effect  of  the  steam-engine  on  machinery, 
and  the  conducting  of  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry,  as  it  has  been  exempli- 
fied in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  eighty  years, 
we  seem  to  have  been  entering  on  a  career  to 
which  imagination  itself  can  assign  no  limit. 
All  that  is  told  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  art, 
all  that  is  imagined  of  the  fabled  powers  of  genii 
or  magicians,  has  been  exceeded  by  the  simple 
experience  of  the  capabilities  of  that  marvelous 
agent.  It  has  multiplied  above  a  hundred-fold 
the  powers  of  industry;  it  has  penetrated  every 
branch  of  art,  and  carried  its  vast  capabilities 


into  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  mechanical 
labor.  It  has  overturned  constitutions,  changed 
the  class  in  which  the  ruling  power  was  vested, 
saved  and  conquered  nations.  It  outstrips  the 
wonders  figured  by  the  fancy  of  Ariosto;  it 
almost  equals  the  marvels  of  Aladdin's  lamp; 
it  seems  to  realize  all  that  the  genius  of  jEschy- 
lus  had  prophesied  for  mankind,  when  Prome- 
theus stole  the  fire  from  heaven. 

Great  as  are  the  things  which  the  steam- 
engine  has  done  for  mankind,  it  42. 
may  be  doubted  whether  what  it  And  Import- 
has  left  undone  are  not  still  more  bein<T  inappi,. 
important  to  human  happiness  and  cable  to  agri- 
the  moral  purity  of  the  species,  culture. 
Its  marvels  are  confined  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustry :  it  is  incapable  of  application  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  It  enables  one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  two  hundred  men,  in  providing  dress 
or  luxuries  for  mankind  ;  but  it  has  not  super- 
seded even  the  arm  of  infancy  or  old  age  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Behold  that  boy  who  tends  his  flocks  on  the  turf- 
clad  mountain's  brow  :  he  is  as  ignorant  of  art 
as  his  predecessors  were  in  the  valleys  of  Arca- 
dia ;  but  will  the  steam-engine  ever  encroach 
on  his  blessed  domain?  Listen  to  the  song  of 
the  milkmaid,  as  she  trips  along  yon  grassy 
mead  ;  is  that  gladsome  note  to  become  silent  in 
the  progress  of  civilization?  Observe  that  old 
man  who  is  delving  the  garden  behind  his  cot- 
tage ;  the  feebleness  of  age  marks  his  steps,  the 
weakness  of  time  has  all  but  paralyzed  his  arms; 
yet  art,  in  all  its  glory,  will  not  equal  his  laboi 
in  the  production  of  food  for  man.  Cast  your 
eyes  on  that  orchard,  which  is  loaded  with  t-ba 
choicest  fruits  of  autumn — on  that  sunny  slope, 
which  seems  to  groan  under  the  riches  of  the 
vintage — on  that  garden,  which  realizes  all  that 
the  soul  of  Milton  has  figured  of  the  charms  of 
Paradise — and  say,  will  these  primeval  and  de- 
lightful scenes  ever,  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, be  lost  to  mankind?  The  powers  of 
steam,  the  inventions  of  mechanism,  the  division 
of  labor,  have  done  wonders  in  all  the  branches 
of  handicraft  and  art;  but  they  have  left  un- 
touched the  marriage  of  industry  with  nature  in 
the  fields:  and  in  the  last  days  of  mankind,  as 
in  the  first,  it  is  in  the  garden  of  Eden  that  man 
is  to  find  his  earthly  paradise. 

The  proof  of  this  is  decisive ;  it  is  to  be  found 
not  less  in  the  figures  of  the  statist  43 
than  in  the  dreams  of  the  poet.  Proof  of  this 
The  old  state  can  always  undersell  from  statists 
the  young  one  in  manufactures,  but  ta\Cj0Jng°nsldeI" 
it  is  as  uniformly  undersold  by  it  in 
subsistence.  England  can  produce  cotton  goods 
cheaper  than  any  other  nation,  from  a  material 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is 
the  consciousness  of  that  ability  which  makes 
her  now  advocate  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade ; 
but  she  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  harvests 
of  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  America,  just  as 
ancient  Italy  was  with  those  of  Libya  and 
Egypt.  At  this  moment  she  exports  sixty-five 
millions'  worth  of  manufactures ;  but  she  imports 
ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  of  which  nearly 
the  half  are  of  wheat,  being  a  full  third  of  that 
staple  food  of  our  whole  people.  Grain  is  never 
raised  so  cheap  as  in  those  places  where  the 
soil  is  rich,  the  people  poor,  and  civilization 
comparatively  speaking,  in  a  state  of  infancy 
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The  reason  is,  that  in  the  old  state,  being  the 
richer  of  the  two,  money  is  more  abundant,  the 
wages  of  labor  higher,  and  the  consequent  cost 
of  raising  food  greater  than  in  the  poorer  state, 
where  wages  are  low  because  money  is  scarce. 
Machinery  obviates,  and  more  than  obviates, 
this  moneyed  inequality  in  the  production  of  man- 
ufactures, but  it  has  no  influence  in  cheapening 
that  of  food.  This  is  a  fixed,  eternal,  and  un- 
changeable law  of  nature — the  same  in  the  last 
stages  of  society,  and  ages  of  the  world,  as  in 
the  first — against  which  the  genius,  the  inven- 
tions, and  the  industry  of  man  are  alike  unable 
to  strive.  As  such,  it  exercises  a  great  and 
lasting  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  species. 
It  was  the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Rome 
in  ancient,  and  of  the  decline  of  Great  Britain  in 
modern  times  :  it  imposes,  at  one  time,  an  im- 
passable bar  to  the  progress  of  a  particular  na- 
tion; and  prevents,  at  another,  the  undue  mul- 
tiplication of  mankind  in  a  particular  locality. 
Ii  is  the  great  means  provided  by  Providence 
for  arresting  the  corruption  of  aged  societies, 
and  securing,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives, 
the  general  dispersion  of  the  species. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  and  of  the  vast  infiu- 
44#  enee  of  this  law  of  nature  upon  the 
What  ifthe  destinies  of  mankind,  we  have  only 
c<ise  had  been  to  consider  what  would  have  been 
otherwise?  thc-lr  s;tuatjon  jf  trie  case  had  been 
otherwise — if  subsistence,  like  manufactures  or 
minerals,  could  he  raised  by  huge  factories  in 
particular  places,  and  fire  had  been  capable  of 
working  the  same  prodigies  in  the  production  of 
food  for  man,  as  it  is  in  that  of  cotton  or  iron 
goods.  Would  the  world,  in  such  circumstances 
have  been  worth  living  in?  Could  any  human 
power  have  prevented  the  universal  corruption 
of  the  species;  could  the  progress,  even,  and 
increase  of  mankind,  have  been  secured,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  manufacturing  districts,  so 
far  from  increasing,  are  never  able  to  maintain 
their  own  numbers;  and  that,  but  for  a  constant 
immigration  from  rural  localities,  they  would 
constantly  decline  in  population?  If  the  hus- 
bandmen of  the  fields,  the  shepherds  of  lhe 
mountains,  had  become  daily,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  more  and  more  collected  in  huge  manu- 
factories, where  subsistence  was  rolled  out  of 
mills  like  cotton  goods  from  the  steam-power 
looms,  or  iron  from  the  furnaces,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  human  race  ?  If,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  the 
extension  of  mechanical  invention,  one  man  be- 
came capable  in  these  immense_/bor(-jm7/s  of  pro- 
ducing subsistence  for  two  hundred  men,  what 
could  stand  in  infant  states  against  such  compe- 
tition with  the  more  advanced  ones  ?  And  would 
notthe  inevitable  result  have  been,  that  the  human 
species,  instead  of  following  out  the  precept  of 
the  Almighty,  and  extending  over  the  earth  and 
subduing  it,  would  have  been  all  collected  together 
round  a  few  early-peopled  districts  where  man- 
ners were  corrupted,  happiness  blighted,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  race  rendered  impossible? 
The  influence  which  this  law  of  nature  excr- 
45  cises  upon  the  fate  of  particular  na- 
Influence  of  tions  is  great  and  decisive.  It  has 
this  law  on  for  ever  rendered  impossible  that 
the  fate  of  par-  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
limits  ol  subsistence,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century, 


ticular  na 
tions. 


was  so  much  the  object  of  dread  among  political 
economists.  When  a  country  becomes  rich  and 
densely  peopled,  a  considerable  part  of  its  inhab- 
itants invariably  take  to  manufacturing  pursuits; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  not  only  is  the  in- 
crease of  that  section  of  the  community  from  its 
own  resources  immediately  arrested,  but  the  pas- 
sions and  desires  which  arise  in  the  urban  popu- 
lation and  manufacturing  districts  lead  to  the 
stoppage  of  all  increase  in  the  agricultural.  The 
cry  for  cheap  bread  is  heard  ;  and  as  it  can  never 
be  raised  as  cheap  in  the  old  state  as  the  young 
one,  the  consequence  is,  that  free  importation  is 
first  called  for,  and  at  last  admitted.  The  mo- 
ment this  takes  place,  to  any  great  extent,  the 
limits  of  national  progress  have  been  reached, 
population  declines,  emigration  increases,  and 
the  sinews  of  the  state  are  transferred  to  distant 
lands.  How  clearly  is  the  operation  of  this  law 
of  nature  exemplified  in  the  recent  history  of 
Great  Britain,  where  the  nation  has  been  con- 
vulsed with  the  fierce  demand  for  free  trade  in 
corn,  first  raised  in  the  manufacturing  towns ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  its  concession,  it  now 
finds  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  grain  an- 
nually imported,  three  hundred  thousand  culti- 
vators annually  exported,  and  the  chief  market 
for  its  manufactures  in  the  inhabitants  of  its  own 
fields  daily  declining. 

But  if  this  law  of  nature,  acting  as  it  does  upon 
the  selfish  dispositions  and  grasping  46_ 
propensities  of  mankind,  has  thus  Great  effect 
affixed  an  everlasting  bar  to  the  UP°»  ,ne  fbr- 
progress  of  particular  nations,  it  is  1""^„ °f  the 
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attended  with  very  dtllerent  results 
upon  the  general  fortunes  of  the  species.  If  the 
first  leads  to  melancholy,  the  last  inspires  the 
most  consolatory  reflections.  It  is  constantly  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  designs  of  Providence 
are  not  limited  to  the  growth  of  any  particular 
people,  but  extend  to  the  general  extension  and 
dispersion  of  the  species.  To  people  the  earth 
and  subdue  it  is  the  first  duty,  as  it  was  the  first 
command  to  mankind,  in  the  last  ages  of  the 
world  as  in  the  first.  When,  from  the  causes 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  progress  of  a 
particular  state  is  arrested  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  selfish  passions  of  its  own  people,  the  sinews 
of  its  strength,  the  seeds  of  its  greatness,  are 
not  lost;  they  are  only  transferred  to  distant 
realms,  where  a  wider  field  is  prepared  for  their 
reception,  and  the  means  of  safe  and  unbounded 
multiplication  are  afforded.  Sometimes  this  great 
migration  of  mankind  takes  place  from  the  lust 
of  foreign  conquest,  sometimes  from  the  impa- 
tience of  internal  passion.  In  one  age  it  appears 
in  the  fierce  tempest  of  Scythian  conquest;  in 
another,  in  the  ceaseless  inroad  of  pacific  im- 
migration ;  at  one  time  it  implants  the  Gothic 
swarm  in  the  destined  fields  of  European  enter- 
terprise;  at  another,  spreads  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  over  the  boundless  regions  of  Transatlantic 
or  Australian  freedom. 

"  Knowledge,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "is  Power." 
He  has  not  said  it  is  either  wisdom  47 
or  virtue.    In  this  respect  a  capital  Effect  of  gen- 
mistake  has  been  committed  both  eral  education 
by  the  speculative  and  active  part  n^n^j"" al 
of  mankind  of  late  years;  and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  by  the  religious  teachers, 
whose  principles  should  have  led  them  most  to 
distrust  the  efficacy  of  intellectual  cultivation  in 
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arresting  the  corruption  of  mankind.  They  for- 
got that,  it  was  eating  of  trje  fruit , of -,t,hp,  tr.ee  of  ! 
knowledge  which  expelle^o'ni^fir^^poj'eijs  from. 
Paradise — that  the  precep}'>oli  cyaf '.S^visOT  was  J 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  not  to  educate 
all  nations.  Experience  has  now  abundantly- 
verified  the  melancholy  truth  so  often  enforced 
in  Scripture,  so  constantly  forgotten  by  mankind, 
that  intellectual  cultivation  has  no  effect  in  ar- 
resting the  sources  of  evil  in  the  human  heart ; 
that  it  alters  the  direction  of  crime,  but  does  not 
alter  its  amount.    The  poet  has  said — 

"Dedicisse  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros." 

And  that  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  observe,  he  . 
has  not  said,  "nec  sinit  esse pravos."  Education 
and  civilization,  generally  diffused,  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  in  softening  the  savage  passions  of 
the  human  breast,  and  checking  the  crimes  of 
violence  which  originate  in  their  indulgence ; 
but  they  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish 
those  of  fraud  and  gain,  because  they  add  strength 
to  the  desires,  by  multiplying  the  pleasures  which 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty. Then  is  indeed  experienced  the  truth 
of  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  that  "the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

This  is  a  melancholy  truth  :  so  melancholy, 
4g  indeed,  that  it  is  far  from  being  gen- 

Proof  of  this  erally  admitted  even  by  the  best  in- 
from  various  formed  persons ;  and' it  is  so  mortify  - 
countnes.  jng  tQ  t^e  pr;(je  0f  human  intellect, 
that  it  is  probably  the  last  one  which  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted  by  mankind.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  none  which  is  supported  by  a  more  wide- 
spread and  unvarying  mass  of  proofs,  or  which, 
when  rightly  considered,  might  more  naturally 
be  anticipated  from  the  structure  of  the  human 
mind.  The  utmost  efforts  have,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  been  made  in  various  countries  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  the  laboring 
classes;  but  not  only  lias  no  diminution  in  con- 
sequence been  perceptible  in  the  amount  of 
crime  and  the  turbulence  of  mankind,  but  the 
etfect  has  been  just  the  reverse;  the}'  have  both 
signally  and  alarmingly  increased.  Education 
has  been  made  a  mailer  of  state  policy  in  Prus- 
sia, and  every  child  is,  by  the  compulsion  of  gov- 
ernment, sent  to  school ;  but  so  far  has  this  uni- 
versal spread  of  instruction  been  from  eradicat- 
ing the  seeds  of  evil,  that  serious  crime  is  four- 
teen times  as  prevalent,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation in  Prussia,  as  it  is  in  France,  where  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  inhabitants  can  neither 
read  nor  write.*  In  France  itself,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  from  the  returns  collected  in  the 
"Statislique  Morale  de  la  France,"  of  commit- 
ments for  crimes  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  the 
number  of  children  at  school,  that  the  amount 
of  crime  in  all  the  eighty-three  Departments  is, 
without  one  single  exception,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  instruction  received  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  very  curious  and  interesting  tables 
constructed  by  M.  Guerry,  the  lightest  Depart- 
ments in  the  map  showing  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation, are  the  darkest  in  that  showing  the 

*  In  France  and  Prussia  there  were  respectively  in  1826, 

Prussia.  France. 
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Crimes  against  the  person  1  in  34,122 

Do.  property  . .  1  in  597 

On  the  whole   1  in  587 

-See  Alison's  Essays,  i.  558. 


1  in  32,411 
lin  9,392 
1  in  7,285 


amount  of  crime.*  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion oCthe  ladies  cf  pleasure  in  Paris  come  from 
ihe  Mi.'-tjic's  to  *(ie'j-jorth  of  the  Loire,  the  most 
highly  educated'. in :  France.  In  Scotland,  the 
educated  criminals  are  to  the  uneducated  as  4-J 
to  1 ;  in  England,  as  2  to  1  nearly;  in  Ireland 
they  are  about  equal. t  In  America,  the  educated 
criminals  are  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
three  times  the  uneducated,  and  some  double 
only;  in  all,  greatly  superior  in  number. t  These 
facts,  to  all  persons  capable  of  yielding  assent  to 
evidence  in  opposition  to  prejudice,  completely 
settle  the  question  ;  but  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  lead  is  so  adverse  to  general  opinion,  that 
probably  more  than  one  generation  must  descend 
to  their  graves  before  they  are  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

And  yet,  although  the  pride  of  intellect  is  so 
reluctant  to  admit  this  all-important, 
truth,  there  is  none  which  in  reali-  Reasons  of 
ty  is  so  entirely  conformable  to  the  this  peculiar- 
known  dispositions  of  the  human  itv  in  human 
mind,  or  which  is  so  frequently  and  na  ure' 
loudly  announced  in  Scripture.  That  the  heart 
is  "deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked,"  we  know  from  the  very  highest  author- 
ity ;  and  probably  there  is  no  man  whose  ex- 
perience of  himself,  as  well  as  others,  will  not 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  saying.  But  education 
has  no  tendency  to  weaken  the  influence  of  these 
secret  tempters  which  every  one  finds  in  his  own 
bosom  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  often  a  tendency  to 
increase  their  power,  by  inflaming  the  imagina- 
tion with  pictures  of  enjoyment,  which  is  not  to 
be  attained,  at  least  in  any  short-hand  method, 
but  by  crime  or  injustice.  Discontent  with  our 
present  lot  is  too  often  the  result  of  highly- 
wrought,  and  often  exaggerated  pictures  of  the 
lot  of  others;  thence  the  experienced  and  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  maintaining  government, 
restraining  turbulence,  and  preserving  property 
from  spoliation  in  the  states  and  cities  where  in- 
struction is  most  generally  diffused.  The  com- 
mon idea,  that  education,  by  rendering  the 
pleasures  of  intellect  accessible  to  the  multitude, 
will  provide  an  antidote  and  counterpoise  to  the 
seductions  of  sense,  though  plausible,  is  entirely 
fallacious.  The  powers  of  intellect — the  capa- 
city of  feeling  its  enjoyments — is  given  to  a 
small  fraction  only  of  the  human  race  :  the  vast 
majority  of  men  in  every  rank,  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Physical  excitement,  animal  pleasure,  the  thirst 
for  gain,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  them,  constitute  the 
active  principles  of  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  in 
all  ages  and  ranks  of  life.  Increase  their  ma- 
terial well  being,  multiply  their  means  of  ob- 
taining these  enjoyments,  render  them,  so  far  as 
possible,  easy  and  comfortable  in  their  circum- 
stances, and  you  make  a  mighty  step  in  adding 
to  the  sum  of  human  felicity,  because  you  open 
avenues  to  it  from  which  none  are  excluded. 
Augment  to  any  conceivable  extent  their  means 
of  instruction  ;  establish  schools  in  every  street, 


*  See  "  Satistique  Morale  de  la  France,"  par  M.  Guerry, 
Paris,  1834 — a  most  interesting  work,  the  results  of  which 
are  well  abridged  in  Bulwer's  "  France,"  vol.  i.  p.  173-178 

t  1841 —  England.     Scotland.  Ireland. 

Uneducated   9,220  I     696  I  8,735 

Educated  18,111    |   2,834   |  7,152 

— Pouteh's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  and  Parliamentary 

Tables. 

t  See  Buckingham's  "  Travels,"  vol.  i.  pp.  472,  515. 
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libraries  in  every  village,  and  you  do  infinite 
things,  indeed,  for  the  thinking  fsw,.  but  lij.tk 
lor  the  unthinking  many.  ...  -,.  .  ,  \  ... 
But  this  very  circumstance  ,of  the  ■extreme 
5a  narrowness  of  the  circle  to  which 
General  pow-  literary  pleasures  can  by  possibility 
er  of  thought  be  extended,  and  of  the  limited 
over  mankind.  sphere  oyer  which  jts  direct  en_ 

joyments  spread,  only  renders  the  greater  and 
the  more  enduring  the  sway  of  intelligence  and 
intellect  over  mankind,  and  the  permanent  di- 
rection of  human  destinies  by  the  power  of  thought. 
However  much  men,  in  troubled  times,  may 
aspire  to  self-government — however  long  and 
fiercely  they  may  contend  for  it — there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  than  that  they  can  never  enjoy  it, 
not  even  for  an  hour.  They  are  disqualified  for 
it  by  the  decided  inferiority  of  the  general  mind. 
The  first  and  most  urgent  necessity  of  mankind 
is  to  be  governed.  Man  can  exist  for  days  to- 
gether without  food,  for  months  without  shelter  ; 
but  not  for  an  hour  without  a  government.  The 
first  act  of  successful  insurrection,  as  of  victo- 
rious mutiny,  invariably  is  to  appoint  a  new  set 
of  rulers,  who  shall  discharge  the  duties,  and 
who  never  fail  to  render  more  stringent  the 
powers  of  the  old  ones.  Mankind  does  not  by 
revolution  escape  from  government;  it  only 
changes  its  governors.  Monarchy  was  as  really 
established  in  France  under  Robespierre,  Napo- 
leon, Louis  Philippe,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  as 
ever  it  was  under  Louis  XIV. :  the  only  differ- 
ence was  in  the  person  or  party  who  wielded 
the  sovereign  powers.  The  English  soon  dis- 
covered whether  the  executive  was  less  strin- 
gent or  costly  under  the  Long  Parliament, 
Cromwell,  or  William  III.,  than  it  had  been  under 
the  princes  of  the  Stuart  line.  Rousseau  has 
affirmed,  that  the  origin  of  government  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  social  contract;  other  political 
dreamers  have  sought  it  in  the  ruthless  power  of 
primeval  conquests  ;  but  its  real  source  is  to  be 
found  in  a  cause,  of  more  general  and  lasting 
operation  than  either.  It  consists  in  the  expe- 
rienced inability  of  mankind  to  govern  themselves. 
It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  so  immense- 
ly extended  the  influence  of  mind, 
Great°con  anc'  augmented,  in  so  fearful  a  de- 
sequent  influ-  gree,  the  responsibility  of  those 
ence  of  mind  wdio  direct  its  powers.    The  think- 

fairsUm:m  a'"  'n-~  ^eW  Rovern  ,ne  unthinking 
many;  and  they  are  themselves  di- 
rected by  the  still  smaller  number  to  whom 
Providence  has  unlocked  the  fountains  of  origin- 
al thought.  If  we  would  discover  the  real 
rulers  of  mankind  in  civilized  states,  and  in  this 
age,  we  must  look  for  them,  not  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes,  but  in  the  closet  of  the  sage.  There 
is  only  this  difference  between  them,  that  the 
sway  of  the  latter  does  not  arise  till  long  after 
he  has  been  mouldering  in  his  grave.  It  does 
not  commence  till  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 
That  time  is  required  for  thought  to  descend  from 
the  pinnacles  where  it  is  first  evolved,  to  the 
inferior  regions,  where  it  must  spread  before  it 
is  carried  into  effect.  But  though  slow,  the  ef- 
fect is  not  the  less  certain.  Who  brought  about 
the  French  Revolution,  and  all  the  countless 
changes  and  convulsions  to  which  it  has  given 
rise?  It  was  neither  Calonne  nor  Brienne, 
Neckar  nor  Mirabeau ;  they  only  moved  with 
the  strewn  when  put  in  motion  :  it  was  Voltaire 


I  and  Rousseau  that  unlocked  the  original  fount- 
j  ains  ;  it,  .is  genius,  alrcne  that  can  unlock  the 
cavern  oCtblfe  winds.  Who  was  the  real  author  of 
frsc  trad«,  anil  of  a  change  of  policy,  the  effects 
of  which  are  incalculable  upon  the  British  em- 
pire ?  It  was  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel  nor  Mr. 
Huskisson  ;  it  was  not  Cobden  nor  Bright :  it  is 
Adam  Smith  and  Quesnay  who  stand  forth  as 
the  authors  of  this  mighty  innovation.  All  that 
the  subsequent  statesmen  did  was  to  elaborate 
and  carry  into  execution  what  they  had  an- 
nounced and  recommended.  Even  the  reaction 
against  innovation,  and  the  frequent  return,  after 
an  experience  of  the  storms  of  revolution,  to  the 
stillness  of  despotism,  or  the  sternness  of  mili- 
tary power,  is  owing  to  the  powers  of  thought. 
It  is  they  which  enforce  the  lessons  of  expert, 
ence,  because  they  point  out  to  what  cause  prioi 
suffering  had  been  owing.  What  a  vail  dropped 
from  before  the  British  eyes,  when  the  Icon  Basi- 
like  appeared  !  And  even  the  arms  of  the  Allies 
were  less  efficacious  than  the  genius  of  Chateau- 
briand in  procuring  the  restoration  ol  the  Bour- 
bons. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  powers  of 
thought,  if  allowed  free  expression, 
are  the  best  guarantee  against  the  E^ 
encroachments  of  despotism  ;  and  wjjiC]j  ule 
that  the  loss  of  freedom  is  never  to  press  may  be 
be  apprehended  as  long  as  the  perverted  to 
liberty  of  the  press  is  preserved. 
But  though  that  isolten,  it  is  by  no 
means  always  true  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sefish 
measures  of  class  government,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  privileges  by  military  power,  are 
never  so  effectually  secured  as  by  the  support  of 
a  corrupted  or  hireling  press.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  rude  despotism  of  Cromwell  in  England, 
the  nicely-constructed  chains  of  imperial  power 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  in  France,  never  could 
have  existed,  but  for  the  cordial  and  interested 
support  of  an  impassioned  press  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  utter  ruin  of  the  West  India  colonies 
— the  deep  depression  of  agricultural  industry 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
the  free-trade  system — the  general  and  long- 
continued  distress  of  the  whole  class  of  producers 
in  both  countries,  from  the  monetary  laws — 
never  could  have  been  effected,  if  these  meas- 
ures had  not  been  advocated  by  able  and  inde- 
fatigable journals  in  the  interest  of  the  moneyed 
class  and  the  consumers.  Those  who  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  genius  is 
the  eternal  enemy  of  oppression,  and  that  liberty 
is  safe  if  its  expression  is  secured,  would  do  well 
to  look  at  the  condition  of  Rome,  when  every  suc- 
cessive emperor  was  lauded  in  the  eloquent 
strains  of  servile  panegyrists;  of  England,  when 
the  mighty  genius  of  Milton  was  devoted  to  de- 
fending the  measures  of  the  regicide  and  Long 
Parliament ;  or  of  France,  when  the  sonorous 
periods  of  Fontanes  celebrated,  in  graceful  flat- 
tery, the  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

The  communication  of  thought  over  the  whole 
world,  and  the  consequent  inter-  53. 
change  of  ideas  and  feelings  be-  Great  effect 
tween  nations,  has  become  infinite-  °oye'ryt01f 
ly  more  rapid  since  the  powers  of  steam  and 
steam  were  applied  to  the  means  electric  com- 
of  conveyance  by  sea  and  land,  mumcation. 
That  marvelous  discovery,  which  has  quadru- 
pled the  powers  of  industry  and  halved  the  dis- 
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tance  of  empires,  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  still  more  wonderful  powers  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  which  will  soon,  to  all  appearance, 
render  all  the  civilized  world  one  great  com- 
mnnity,  over  which  the  communication  of  intel- 
ligence and  thought  will  be  as  rapid  as  over  the 
streets  of  a  single  capital.  With  what  import- 
ant effects  these  great  discoveries  will  be  here- 
after attended,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  electric  shock,  communicated 
from  Paris,  spread  over  Europe  in  1848.  Great 
consequences  must  inevitably  result  from  this 
prodigiously  enhanced  rapidity  of  communica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  con- 
sequences will  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  Vigor 
of  thought,  spread  of  ideas,  interchange  of 
knowledge,  have  been  immensely  enhanced ; 
but  is  it  quite  certain  that  these  .powers,  will 
be  exclusively  applied  to  good  ends'?  Are  the 
powers  of  evil  nut  capable  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  means  of  enhanced  rapidity  of  communi- 
cation thus  put  into  their  hands  ?  Is  not  the 
spread  of  evil,  and  falsehood,  and  exaggeration, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  more  rapid  and 
certain  than  that  of  reason  and  truth,  just  in 
proportion  as  works  of  imagination  are  more 
eagerly  sought  after  than  those  which  depict 
reality  ?  And  is  not  the  unexampled  rapidity 
with  which  Europe  took  fire  in  1S48,  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  increased  rapidity  in  the  com- 
munication of  thought  among  nations  tends  to 
convert  society  into  a  huge  powder-magazine, 
liable  to  blow  up  on  the  first  spark  falling  into 
if? 

That  there  is  much  truth  in  these  apprehen- 
54.        sions,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny;  but, 
Increased       happily  for  mankind,  the  remedy  is 
correspond-     as  swift  as  the  disease.  "Experi- 
lng  activity  in  -r>      t  u  n  ■  .i 

tli?  principles  ence,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  the 

which  count-  great  test  of  truth,  and  is  perpetu- 
eract  evil.  a)|y  contradicting  the  theories  of 
men."  Suffering,  we  may  add,  is  the  great, 
and  perhaps  the  only  effectual  monitor  of  na- 
tions. In  vain  do  men  seek  to  elude  its  admoni- 
tion's, to  forget  its  lessons;  it  comes  with  unerr- 
ing certainty  when  the  paths  of  evil  have  been 
trod  ;  and  not  now,  as  of  old,  on  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  but  upon  the  very  generation 
which  has  committed  the  forfeit.  So  swift  is 
the  communication  of  thought,  that  changes 
produce  their  inevitable  results  with  unheard- 
of  rapidity ;  and  the  cycle  of  excitement,  folly, 
crime,  and  punishment  is  run  out  in  a  few  years. 
Decisive  proof  of  this  has  been  afforded  within 
the  memory  of  many  of  the  present  generation  ; 
if  the  records  of  the  past  are  referred  to,  the 
illustrations  of  it  are  innumerable.  Eighty 
years  elapsed,  in  ancient  Rome,  from  the  time 
when  democratic  ambition  was  first  excited  by 
the  proposals  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  till  the 
period  when  the  wounds  of  the  Republic  were 
stanched,  and  its  peace  restored,  by  the  despot- 
ism of  Augustus  Csesar  ;  eleven  years  passed 
away,  in  modern  times,  before  the  passions  of 
France,  in  1789,  were  stifled  by  the  sword  of 
Napoleon  ;  ten  years  marked  the  interval  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  En- 
gland,  and  the  confirmed  military  government 
of  Cromwell.  But  in  France,  in  recent  times, 
before  four  years  had  elapsed,  the  dreams  of 
li  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite"  were  superseded 
by  the  general  demand  for  a  strong  govern- 
n  B 


ment,  and  the  establishment  of  the  rude  but 
effective  military  despotism  of  Louis  Napoleon  ; 
and  before  the  cry  for  Italian  nationality,  Ger- 
man unity,  and  Hungarian  independence  had 
ceased  to  resound  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Po,  and  the  Danube,  the  ominous  sounds 
were  hushed  by  the  force  of  arms  on  the  Hun- 
garian plains. 

The  reason  of  this  superior  rapidity,  both  in 
the  transmission  of  danger  and  the 
extrication  of  its  remedies,  in  mod-  Wa„  in* 
ern  times,  is  very  apparent.  The  which  this 
laws  of  nature,  in  all  ages  and  was  brought 
under  all  circumstances,  are  ad-  about- 
verse  to  crime,  iniquity,  and  injustice;  they  are 
calculated  to  foster  only  justice,  industry,  char- 
ity. But  there  is  now  no  special  interposition  of 
Divine  power,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
administration  ;  the  agents  in  this  mighty  system 
of  wisdom,  folly,  crime,  retribution,  and  punish- 
ment, are  men  themselves.  The  extension  of 
the  power  of  reading,  the  enhanced  rapidity  in 
the  communication  of  thought,  bring  the  lessons 
of  experience  more  swiftly  home  to  mankind  : 
they  cause  both  the  seeds  of  evil,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  good,  to  bring  earlier  forth  their  appro- 
priate fruits.  Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
ideas  are  now  communicated,  that  it  resembles 
rather  an  electric  shock  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
means  by  which  thought  was  formerly  diffused  ; 
and  as  thought  is  directed  by  experience  and 
suffering,  not  less  than  by  passion  and  desire, 
the  eradication  or  limitation  of  evil  has  become 
as  rapid  as  its  extension. 

The  desire  of  all  civilized  nations,  during  the 
last  half-century,  has  been  for  re- 

.  5fi 

presentative  institutions;  every  at-  General' lon°-- 

tempted  convulsion  has  had  this  ob-  ing  after  ° 

ject — every  successful  revolution  representa- 

has  immediately  been  followed  bv  !'Te  institu" 
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its  accomplishment.  I  he  exam- 
ples of  England  and  America,  where  they 
have  been  found  to  have  been  attended  by  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  and  population,  a  vast  devel- 
opment of  intellectual  power,  and  a  proportional 
extension  of  political  influence,  have  been  deem- 
ed decisive;  and  othen  nations  considered  them- 
selves secure  of  the  same  advantages,  if  they 
obtained  the  same  form  of  government.  At 
different  periods— in  1820,  1830,  1834,  and  1848 
— their  efforts  proved  successful,  their  desires 
were  accomplished.  Piedmont,  Naples,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  France.  Austria,  Prussia, 
have  successively  obtained  this  much-coveted 
blessing ;  and  the  sequel  of  this  historv  will 
show  whether  it  has  immediately,  or  gene'. ally 
been  followed  by  the  ad  vantages  which  ;vere 
anticipated.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  moment 
(February,  1852)  representative  institutions  are, 
with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  virtually  extin- 
guished on  the  Continent,  and  the  despotic  pow- 
er of  sovereigns  re-established  and  supported  by 
1,500,000  armed  men.  And  in  South  America, 
where  royalty  has  been  every  where  abolished, 
and  republics  established  in  its  stead,  the  con- 
sequences have  been  so  dreadful  that  popula- 
tion has  generally  declined  a  third,  in  some 
places  a  half,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
a  series  of  revolutions  have  succeeded  each 
other,  so  rapid  and  destructive  that  history,  in 
despair,  has  ceased  to  attempt  to  record  their 
thread. 
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57. 
Doubts 
which  their 
general  fail- 
ure has  excit 
ed  among 
men. 


These  disastrous  results,  so  different  from 
what  were  anticipated  from  the 
spread  of  institutions  under  which 
England  and  America  have  risen 
to  such  an  unexampled  pitch  of 
prosperity  and  glory,  have  diffus- 
ed a  very  general  doubt  among 
thoughtful  men.  whether  the  whole  represent- 
ative system  is  not  a  delusion,  and  whether  its 
general  establishment  would  not  be  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  which  could  be  inflicted  on  man- 
kind. They  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance, it  is  said,  and  found  a-wanting.  Men  do 
not  every  where  concur  in  abolishing  institu- 
tions which  are  really  beneficial  in  their  tend- 
ency, or  in  recurring  to  those  which  are  perni- 
cious. The  example  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  re- 
duced to  political  nullity  by  the  action  of  repre- 
sentative institutions ;  of  Piedmont,  driven  into 
unjust  and  ruinous  aggression  by  the  same 
cause;  of  the  splendid  regions  of  South  Amer- 
ica, rendered  desolate  by  their  effects,  are  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  to  what  they  lead  in  states 
not  fitted  for  their  reception,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  effort  so  generally  made  in  continental 
Europa  by  military  power  to  counteract  their 
tendency.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  reaction 
has  been  owing  to  the  interposition  of  an  armed 
force,  which  has  stifled  the  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  and  arrested  the  march  of  human 
improvement.  Armed  men  are  but  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  national  will ;  in  all  ages,  but 
more  especially  in  civilized  and  enlightened, 
they  do  not  control,  but  express  it.  The  stifling 
of  the  revolution  of  1S48,  in  France,  was  ac- 
complished in  the  first  instance  by  the  soldiers, 
and  by  as  rude  an  exercise  of  power  as  the 
dispersion  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  by 
the  bayonets  of  Napoleon ; — but  the  deed  was 
approved  by  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  French- 
men ;  and  the  forces  of  the  Czar  never  could 
have  re-established  despotic  power  in  Austria, 
if  the  brief  experience  of  revolutionary  anarchy 
had  not  made  it  generally  felt  that  it  was  pre- 
ferable to  the  storms  of  faction. 

In  truth,  the  present  effects  of  representative 
58  governmerfts  in  the  two  countries 

Effect  of  rep-  where  they  have  been  longest  estab- 
resentativein-  ]isned,  and  been  most  successful. 

Britain"8  may  wel^  suggest  a  serious  doubt 
whether,  in  their  pure  and  unmix- 
ed form,  they  do  not  induce  more  evil  than 
they  remove.  We  must  not  confound  with 
such  governments  the  rule  of  a  patrician  senate 
watched  by  a  plebeian  democracy,  as  in  ancient 
Rome  ;  or  of  an  aristocracy  of  land  and  com- 
mercial wealth  controlled  by  an  energetic  com- 
monalty, such  as  obtained  under  the  old  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  when  all  classes  were 
adequately  represented,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  equally  the  guardian  of  Colonial 
industry  and  British  manufactures,  of  English 
land  and  native  shipping,  of  territorial  influence 
and  urban  ambition.  Probably  no  candid  in- 
quirer into  human  affairs  will  ever  hesitate  in 
the  opinion  that,  during  the  period,  probably 
brief,  when  such  a  system  of  government  en- 
dures, it  affords  the  best  guarantee  for  social 
felicity  and  national  progress  that  human  wisdom 
has  ever  devised.  But  though  that  is  the  repre- 
sentative system,  as  it  grew  up  in  most  of  the 
states  of  modern  Europe,  and  as  it  has  produced 


the  wonders  of  British  greatness,  it  is  not  the 
representative  system  as  it  is  now  understood  by 
the  popular  party  all  over  the  world.  That 
system  consists  in  the  representation  of  mere 
numbers;  in  the  vesting  supreme  power  in  the 
delegates  of  a  simple  majority  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  near  approach  made  to  such  a  sys- 
tem by  the  Reform  Bill  of  Great  Britain,  gives, 
in  its  practical  result,  no  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  such  a  system  of  government  affords  the 
best  guarantee  either  for  national  security  or 
social  progress;  on  the  contrary,  it  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  probable  result  is  the  selfish- 
ness and  injustice  of  class  government.  Some 
one  interest  gets  the  majority,  and  it  instantly 
makes  use  of  its  power  to  gain  a  profit  to  itself 
at  the  expense  of  every  other  class.  Corpora- 
tions, it  is  well  known,  have  no  consciences,  for 
which  proverbial  fact  an  English  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  assigned  a  very  sufficient  reason;* 
and  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  of 
English  legislation,  affords  too  clear  evidence 
that  an  interest  vested  with  political  power  is 
not  likely  to  be  behind  its  neighbors  in  selfish 
aggrandizement.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  ruin 
of  industry  and  destruction  of  property  effected 
in  Great  Britain,  since  the  manufacturing  schoo 
obtained  the  ascendency  in  Parliament,  much 
exceeds  any  thing  recorded  in  the  history  of 
pacific  legislation,  or  that  could  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  most  violent  exertions  of  despotic 
power ;  and  the  melancholy  fact  stands  proved 
by  the  records  of  the  Census,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  which  had  advanced  without 
intermission  during  five  centuries,  for  the  first 
time  declined  during  the  first  five  years  of  free- 
trade  legislation,  f 

America,  where  republican  instil utions  and 
universal  suffrage  have  from  the  59 
foundation  of  the  state  been  estab-  Its  effects  in 
lished,  affords  an  equally  decisive  America, 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  such  institutions  to 
produce  class  government  and  unjust  external 
measures.  The  principal  States  of  the  Union 
have,  by  common  consent,  repudiated  their  State 
debts  as  soon  as  the  storms  of  adversity  blew; 
and  tbey  have,  in  some  instances,  resumed  the 
payment  of  their  interest  only  when  the  sale  of 
lands  they  had  wrested  from  the  Indians  afforded 
them  the  means  of  doing  so,  without  recurring 
to  the  dreaded  horrors  of  direct  taxation.  The 
measures  of  Congress  have  been  so  generally 
directed  by  self-interest  that  they  have,  in  more 
than  one.  instance,  brought  the  confederacy  to 
the  verge  of  dissolution;  and  the  threatened 
separation  of  South  Carolina  was  only  prevented 
from  breaking  it  up  by  the  quiet  concession  of 
the  central  legislature.  Subsequently,  the  self- 
ish career  of  unbridled  democracy  has  been 

*  In  a  case  pleaded  before  Lord  Thurlow,  on  the  Wool- 
sack, one  of  the  counsel,  who  was  staling  the  case  against 
an  incorporation,  said  that  his  client's  opponents  had  no 
conscience.  "  Conscience  !"  said  Thurlow,  "  did  you 
ever  expect  a  corporation  to  have  a  conscience,  when  it 
has  no  soul  to  be  damned,  and  no  body  to  he  kicked." 
t  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

in  1841    2G, 831, 105 

Increase  to  1846,  one-half  of  ten  preced- 
ing years   1,210,338 

Total  population  in  1846   28,041,443 

Actual  population  by  census  of  1851   27,435,315 


Decrease  in  five  years  . 
-Census,  1851. 


606,128 
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still  more  clearly  evinced.  Without  the  vestige 
of  a  title  they  have  seized  on  Texas,  and  annex- 
ed it  to  their  vast  dominions  ;  by  concealing  their 
title,  which  negatived  their  claims,  they  have 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  the  half  of  Maine  ; 
they  have  done  their  utmost  to  revolutionize 
Canada;  they  have  only  been  prevented  by  a 
melancholy  tragedy  from  revolutionizing  Cuba; 
and  when  the  Mexicans  took  up  arms  to  avenge 
the.  spoliation  of  their  territory,  they  invaded 
their  dominions,  and  wrested  from  them  the  half 
of  all  that  remained  to  them,  including  the  gold- 
laden  mountains  of  California.  During  the  last 
ten  years  they  have,  though  attacked  by  no  one, 
made  themselves  masters,  by  fraud  or  violence, 
of  1,300,000  additional  square  miles  of  territory, 
being  nine  times  the  area  of  France ;  already 
the  multis  utile  helium  has  become  so  popular 
among  them,  that  the  very  children  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union  play  at  soldiers ;  democratic  pas- 
i  Tremen-  sions  have  found  their  usual  and 
heere's  Notes  natural  vent  in  foreign  aggression ; 
onAmerica,  and  America  has  added  another  to 
15;,  224.  t|ie  ma[)y  proofs  which  history  af- 
fords, that  republican,  so  far  from  being  the  most 
pacific,  are  the  most  warlike  and  dangerous  of 
all  states.1 

The  last  and  memorable  revolution  in  Europe 

60.        — that  which  broke  out  in  1848 — 

Rise  of  divis-  has  evolved  a  new  element  in  social 

ions  and  pas-  troubles,  hitherto  but  little  attended 
sions  of  race.        ,    ,     ,  .  ,  , 

to.  but  which  promises,  ere  long,  to 

equal  the  most  violent  social  passions  in  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  agitating  the  minds  of  men. 
This  is  the  attachments  and  longings  of  race, 
which,  even  more  than  those  of  democracy, 
arouse  the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
create  divisions  which  the  lapse  even  of  the 
longest  time  is  unable  to  heal.  Experience  has 
now  abundantly  proved  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  that  nature  has  imprinted  an 
original  and  distinctive  character  upon  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  mankind,  alike  in  their  minds 
as  their  persons,  which  remains  the  same  from 
first  to  last,  and  which  change  of  climate,  situa- 
tion, occupations,  and  political  institutions,  is 
alike  unable  to  modify  in  any  considerable  degree. 
The  Arab  is  the  same  now,  and  wherever  he 
wanders,  as  when  it  was  first  said  of  the  children 
of  Ishmael.  that  "his  hand  is  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him;:'  the  Jew, 
albeit  dispersed  through  every  land,  is  alike  un- 
changed in  feature  and  disposition  ;  the  Gaul 
has  not  varied  since  his  distinctive  features  were 
drawn  with  graphic  power  by  the  hand  of  the 
dictator  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  carried  into  the 
wilds  of  America  the  enduring  energy  and  pa- 
tient perseverance  which  in  Europe  have  pro- 
duced the  wonders  of  British  greatness  :  the  Hun 
is  fiery,  proud,  and  impetuous,  as  in  the  days 
when  the  squadrons  of  Attila  swept  over  the 
earth  ;  and  the  Celt,  gay,  ardent,  and  careless, 
incapable  of  self-direction  or  social  improve- 
ment, is  the  same  in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  Brit- 
tany, and  America,  as  when  the  dark-haired 
hordes  of  his  ancestors  first  approached  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Immense  is  the  effect  which  this  distinctive 
and  indelible  distinction  of  race  has  produced, 
and  is  producing,  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  cause,  it  has 
tended  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  principles  of 


the  French  Revolution ;  because  it  has  practicallj 
demonstrated  their  inapplicability  to 
nations  descended  from  a  different  Greatin.or 
stock  from  those  in  which  corres-  m  SUppos- 
ponding  principles  first  originated,  ing  national 
The  uniform  doctrine  of  philoso-  character 
phers,  and,  after  them,  of  states-  inst<itiitiot^. 
men  and  politicians,  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was,  that  institutions  were 
every  thing,  and  the  characterof  nations  nothing  ; 
that  men  were  entirely  formed  by  the  government 
under  which  they  lived  ;  and  that,  if  you  extended 
to  all  the  same  institutions  and  civil  privileges,  you 
would  produce  in  all  the  same  character,  and 
secure  the  same  social  progress.    It  was  on  this 
principle  that  the  French  republicans  acted  in  sur- 
rounding the  great  parent  commonwealth  with 
the  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Helvetian,  and  Parthe- 
nopeian  republics  ;   it  is  on  this  principle  that 
Great  Britain  has  since  acted  in  supporting  rev- 
olutionary thrones  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
and  Piedmont,  and  encouraging,  by  all  the  means 
in  her  power,  the  establishment  of  the  South 
American  republics.    It  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  two  attempts  has  proved  the  greatest  failure, 
or  has  led  to  the  greatest  confusion,  disorder,  and 
suffering  among  mankind.  Their  result  has  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  it  is  not  institutions 
which  form  men,  but  men  which  form  institu- 
tions ;  and  that  no  calamities  are  so  long  con- 
tinued and  irremediable  as  those  flowing  from 
the  establishment  in  one  country  of  the  form  of 
government  suited  to  another,  or  the  awakening 
passions  in  a  part  of  the  people  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  or  wishes  of  the  remainder. 

Out  of  the  mingled  passions  of  democracy 
and  race  has  arisen,  especially  in 
Eastern  Europe,  a  strife  more  wide-  wars0  of  ra- 
spread  and  terrible  than  has  yet  des-  ces  are  the 
olated  the  face  of  nature  in  modern  great  passion 

times.  The  former  is  found  chiefly  in  °fEasterr> 

.  .  r  ,      ...  .         .  J  .  Europe, 

towns;  it  is  lei t  with  most  intensity  in 

urban  multitudes,  among  whom  numbers,  closely 
aggregated  together,  have  awakened  a  feeling  of 
strength,  and  increasing  wealth  has  engendered 
the  desire  for  independence.  But  the  last  burns 
most  fiercely  in  the  rural  population  ;  it  acts 
with  most  force  in  the  solitude  and  seclusion  of 
country  life.  It  is  there  that  hereditary  charac- 
teristics are  most  strongly  marked,  that  ancient 
traditions  are  religiously  preserved,  and  that  the 
past  stands  forth  in  the  brightest  colors,  from 
being  undisturbed  by  any  countervailing  influ- 
ences of  the  present.  The  war  of  races  is  often 
commenced  by  the  impulse  communicated  by  ur- 
ban revolt;  because  it  is  that  which  first  disturbs 
the  peace  of  society,  violently  excites  the  public 
mind,  and  awakens  the  idea  of  provincial  inde- 
pendence, by  weakening  the  power  of  the  central 
government.  But  the  contest  which  begins  with 
the  ambition  of' towns  does  not  expire  with  their 
short-lived  fervor ;  the  passions  of  the  tent  are 
more  durable  than  those  of  the  forum.  Wher 
the  shepherds  of  the  hills,  the  cultivators  of  the 
plains,  assemble  in  arms,  it  may  in  general  be 
concluded  that  a  serious  struggle,  a  prolonged 
contest,  is  at  hand.  The  fervor  of  the  French 
Revolution  excited  the  revolt  of  1793  in  Warsaw; 
but  the  storming  of  Prague  has  not  extinguished 
the  hopes  of  Polish  nationality ;  it  burns  with  un- 
diminished force  in  the  breasts  of  the  peasantry; 
it  has  burst  forth  unweakened  in  subsequent 
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wars,  and  seriously  weakened  even  the  colossal 
strength  of  the  Muscovite  Empire.  The  ani- 
mosity of  the  Celt  against  the  Saxon  is  undimin- 
ished by  five  centuries  of  forced  amalgamation; 
and  when  independence  had  become  visibly  hope- 
less, the  bulk  ol  the  race  fled  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  sought  in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West  that  in- 
dependence of  which  they  despaired  amidst  Eu- 
ropean civilization.  The  revolution  in  Paris,  in 
1848,  spread  the  seeds  of  revolt  to  the  Austrian 
capital ;  but  the  wars  of  races  did  not  expire 
with  the  capture  of  Vienna:  the  Magyar  con- 
tinned  in  arms  against  the  Sclave,  the  German 
against  the  Italian ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  passions  of  its  own  subjects,  if  it  had  not  been 
rescued  from  ruin  by  the  arms  of  the  united  Scla- 
vonic race. 

These  facts,  which  have  been  so  clearly  brought 
forth  by  the  events  of  late  years,  have 
Doubts  as  to  awakened  a  very  general  doubt 
the  wisdom  among  reflecting  men,  in  every  part 
of  representa-  of  Europe,  whether  representative 
Hons""811'"'  institutions  are  the  form  of  govern- 
ment best  calculated  to  insure  gen- 
eral felicity;  or  whether,  at  any  rate,  they  can 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  among  any  peo- 
ple, but  one  of  a  homogeneous  race  and  tem- 
perate practical  character.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
though  generally  established  in  Europe  by  its 
northern  conquerors,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  thev  every  where  fell  into  decay 
except  where  they  were  sustained  by  the  min- 
gled energy  and  slowness  of  the  Norman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  and  that,  when  re-establish- 
ed in  our  times  by  the  influence  of  English  An- 
glomania, or  the  united  force  of  French  and  En- 
glish arms,  they  have  either  speedily  perished, 
or  produced  such  disastrous  results  that,  by  com- 
mon consent,  they  were  very  soon  abolished. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  evidently  and  univers- 
ally inapplicable  to  any  nation  in  which,  like  the 
Austrian,  several  distinct  and  hostile  races  are 
mingled  together  in  not  very  unequal  propor- 
tions ;  and  probably  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  representative  institutions  would  hesi- 
tate before  he  would  affirm  they  could  have 
flourished  in  the  British  empire,  if  the  Celtic 
race  in  both  islands  had  existed  in  nearly  equal 
numbers.  If  the  present  annual  migration  of 
above  two  hundred  thousand  from  Ireland  should 
continue  a  few  years  longer,  and  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  assertions  now  generally  made,  that 
there  are  two  millions  of  native-born  Irish  in 
the  United  States,  and  four  millions  of  Irish  de- 
scent, the  Celtic  race  may  acquire  such  a  pre- 
ponderance there  as  may  ultimately  render  the 
maintenance  of  representative  institutions  impos- 
sible in  some  parts  of  the  Union. 

That  the  constitutional  form  of  government  is 
now  on  its  trial,  both  in  the  Old  and 
Real  charac-    New  Worlu-  is  a  common  obserya- 
ter,  good  and  tion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
evil,  of  repre-  and  it  will  be  not  the  least  important 

sentanve  in-  part  of  this  History  to  trace  its  work- 
stitiitions.      r     .     ,  .  .  , 

ing  in  the  different  countries  where 

it  has  been  established.  Such  a  survey  will  prob- 
ably damp  many  ardent  aspirations  and  hopes 
on  the  one  side,  and  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
many  gloomy  predictions  on  the  other.  That 
many  evils  have  been  found  to  flow  from  the 
representative  system  when  it  is  really,  and 


not  in  form  merely,  established;  that  selfishness 
often  directs  its  measures,  and  corruption  stains 
its  members,  is  no  real  reproach  to  that  form  of 
government — it  is  only  a  proof  that  its  powers 
are  wielded  by  the  sons  of  Adam.  No  one  need 
be  told  that  the  same  vices  and  weaknesses  at- 
tach to  other  institutions  :  the  page  of  history 
unhappily  teems  with  too  many  proofs  that  sov- 
ereigns often  rule  only  for  the  gratification  of 
their  passions  and  pleasure  ;  and  aristocracies, 
to  farm  out  the  industry  of  the  people  for  their 
own  profit  or  advantage.  The  real  question 
is,  whether  greater  scope  is  not  given  for  the 
indulgence  of  these  selfish  propensities  under  the 
representative  form  of  government  than  any 
other;  whether  it  does  not  end  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  class  government,  more  unscrupulous 
in  its  measures,  and  oppressive  in  its  effects, 
than  the  rule  of  a  single  sovereign  could  possibly 
be;  and  whether  the  hope  of  checking  iniquity 
in  the  administration,  by  admitting  numbers  to 
participate  in  it,  is  not,  in  fact,  expecting  to  ex- 
tinguish sin  by  multiplying  the  number  of  sin- 
ners. Perhaps  future  ages  may  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  representation  of  interests, 
notnumbcrs,  which  is  the  true  principle  ;  that  the 
former,  if  duly  balanced,  is  always  safe,  the  lat. 
ter  always  perilous;  and  that  it  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  equilibrium  for  any 
length  of  time  which  justifies  the  observation  of 
the  Roman  annalist,  that  it  is  slow  to  come, 
swift,  to  perish.* 

But  whatever  ideas  may  be  entertained  on  this 
speculative  point,  upon  which  ex-  (-,5 
perience  has  not  yet  warranted  the  Great  effect  of 
forming  of  a  decided  opinion,  one  the  social  pas- 
thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  con-  rop"Sin  pro-" 
tending  passions  of  the  Old  World,  pelting  its  in- 
the  mingled  hopes  and  fears,  wants  habitants  to 
and  desires,  expectations  and  disap-  woridW 
pointments,  of  ancient  civilization, 
all  tend  powefully  to  promote  the  settlement  and 
peopling  of  the  New.  Already  the  emigrants 
who  landed  at  New  York  alone,  from  Europe, 
have  come  to  approach  300,000,  of  whom  1G3,- 
000  are  from  Ireland,  and  69,000  from  Germany 
— the  two  countries  perhaps  most  violently  agi- 
tated by  political  and  social  passions  of  any  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  total  emigrants 
from  Europe  to  America  now  exceed  500,000 
annually. t  In  ten  years,  if  the  present  rate  con- 
tinues, they  will  amount  to  5,000,000,  and,  with 
their  descendants,  more  than  double  the  already 
far-famed  marvels  of  Transatlantic  increase.  It 
is  hard  to  say,  in  this  wonderful  transposition  of 
the  human  race,  whether  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge or  the  passions  of  democracy  exercise  the 
most  powerful  sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  or 
are  the  most  powerful  and  visible  agents  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  objects  of  Divine  adminis- 
tration ;  for  the  last  is  perpetually  leading  to 
the  indulgence  of  visionary  and  chimerical  ex- 
pectations of  social  felicity,  from  political  change 


*  "  Tarde  veniens  ;  cito  peritura." — Tacitus. 

|-  Landed  at  New  York  in  1851 — 

Irish   163,255 

English  and  Welsh   30,742 

Scotch   731)2 

Germans   69,883 

Other  nations   18,478 

Total    289.GG1 

— Emigration  Commissioners'  Report,  1851 — New  York 
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and  the  extension  of  popular  power ;  while  the 
former  is  as  generally  diffusing  better  founded 
expectations  as  to  the  real  felicity  and  well-being 
to  be  attained  by  a  settlement  in  the  distant  col- 
onies of  the  world.  The  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment of  the  first,  and  the  as  uniform  realization 
of  the  last,  are  the  great  means  by  which  the 
immovable  character  of  civilized  man  is  over- 
come ;  and  the  human  race  is  as  powerfully  im- 
pelled into  distant  countries  in  the  old  age  of 
civilization,  by  political  passions,  as  it  is  in  its 
infancy  by  the  roving  disposition  of  pastoral,  or 
the  lust  of  conquest  in  warlike  tribes.  No  hu- 
man foresight  can  foretell  whether  the  passions 
which  now  so  violently  agitate  Europe  will  ter- 
minate in  the  general  establishment,  for  a  time, 
of  republican  institutions,  or  their  entire  extinc- 
tion by  the  rude  arm  of  military  power.  But 
this  much  may  with  confidence  be  predicted, 
that  in  either  case  a  vast  propelling  of  the  Eu- 
ropean race  into  the  wilds  of  America,  or  Aus- 
tralia, will  infallibly  take  place  ; — in  the  first,  by 
the  disappointment  experienced  by  the.  partisans 
of  political  change;  in  the  last,  by  the  extinction 
of  their  hopes. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  influence  is  great  of 
fi6  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in 
And  of  thedis-  California  and  Australia,  not  merely 
covery  of  the  upon  the  general  industry  and  well- 
gold  mines  of  being  of  the  whole  earth,  but  upon 
andAustralia  tne  attraction  exercised  by  those 
richly-endowed  regions  upon  its  in- 
habitants. When  gold  is  found  scattered  broad- 
cast over  whole  countries,  when  valleys  are  dis- 
covered in  which  the  whole  alluvial  deposit  is 
impregnated  with  gold  particles,  and  mountains 
where  it  is  found  in  great  quantities  enclosed  in 
veins  of  quartz,  or  embedded  in  fields  of  clay,  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  which 
this  exercises  upon  the  desires  and  ambition  of 
men.  The  idea  of  independence,  it  may  be  for- 
tune, brought  within  the  reach  of  mere  manual 
labor,  and  falling  to  the  lot,  not  so  much  of  the 
most  diligent  as  the  most  fortunate,  is  irresisti- 
ble. The  golden  magnet  draws  votaries  from  all 
quarters  ;  multitudes  hasten  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  rich  lottery  where  every  one  trusts  that 
he  himself  will  draw  a  prize  and  his  neighbors 
the  blank.  Many  doubtless  perish,  or  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  exciting  chase  ;  but  some  succeed, 
and  their  success,  like  the  honors  of  war,  or  the 
fortunes  of  commerce,  are  sufficient  permanently 
to  attract  mankind  into  the  dazzling  and  perilous 
career.  When  twenty  or  thirty  millions  sterling 
are  annually  raised  by  human  hands,  and  those  the 
hands  of freemen,  who  are  themselves  enriched  by 
their  toil,  there  is  enough  to  rouse  every  where  the 
spirit  of  the  adventurous,  to  tempi  the  cupidity 
of  the  covetous.  Californian  gold  has  only  been 
worked  to  any  extent  for  two  years,  and  alreadv 
that  State  boasts  167,000  inhabitants ;  and  a  reg- 
ular  passage  for  European  emigrants  has  been 
opened,  both  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed by  Providence  to  insure,  at  the  appointed 
season,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  is  the  mineral  treasures,  which, 
long  hid  in  distant  legions  in  the  womb  of  nature, 
are  at  length  brought  forth  when  the  minds  of 
men  are  prepared  for  their  attraction,  when  the 
utmost  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  migration 
of  the  species,  and  when  the  influences  of  home 


are  alike  overcome  by  the  disappointments  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  hopes  of  the  New. 

To  appreciate  justly  the  unbounded  influence 
of  these  concurring  moving  powers,  g7. 
political  passions  in  the  Old  World,  What  if  the 
and  gold  regions  in  the  New,  we  p^erw"1-  bfen 
have  only  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  b 
otherwise  arranged,  and  consider  whether  man- 
kind would  ever  have  left  their  native  seats.  It 
might  have  been  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  the  spread  of  knowledge  were  not  to  be  the 
destined  agents  in  moving  mankind  :  that  the  at- 
tractions of  wealih  and  the  comforts  of  home 
were  to  become  daily  more  powerful  with  the 
growth  of  nations,  and  that  their  roving  propen- 
sities were  to  be  confined  to  the  earliest  ages, 
when  the  first  settlements  of  mankind  were  form- 
ed. It  might  have  been  that  the  gold  treasures 
of  California  and  Australia  were  to  be  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  or  Bohemia,  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  and  amid  the  multitudes  of 
aged  civilization.  In  such  an  event,  could  the 
European  race,  and  with  it  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, of  knowledge,  and  of  Christianity,  ever  have 
been  difl'used  among  mankind?  Would  not  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  clung  forever  to  their  homes,  and  the  bones 
of  their  fathers,  and  left  the  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  alike  unknown,  unheeded,  and  unculti- 
vated '?  We  are  not  driven  to  speculation  to 
figure  to  ourselves  the  consequences  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  China  and  Hindostan,  with  their 
civilization  of  four  thousand  years,  exist  to  in- 
form us  what  they  would  have  been.  They  have 
had  for  thousands  of  years  the  knowledge,  the 
education,  and  the  mechanical  arts  of  Europe,  and 
teemed  with  a  population  of  500,000,000  souls; 
but  they  had  none  of  its  political  passions,  Soci- 
ety, from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  has 
existed  always  under  a  pure  and  unmitigated 
despotism,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  That 
mankind  in  those  aged  communities  have  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  migration,  and  uncon- 
querable attachment  to  their  native  seats,  and 
have  never  spread  beyond  them.  Every  thing 
announces  that  Japhet  will  one  day  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  but  unquestionably  Shem  will 
never  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Japhet.  To  the  Eu- 
ropean race,  endowed  with  intellect,  and  gifted 
with  energy  beyond  the  other  families  of  man. 
kind,  has  been  predestined  the  duty  of  peopling 
the  earth  and  subduing  it;  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  passions  which  lead  to  its  accomplishment 
that  we  are  now  placed.  In  the  last  ages  of  :.  * 
world,  as  in  the  first,  the  words  of  primeval  proph- 
ecy  shall  prove  true  :  '•  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem;  and  Ca- 
naan shall  be  his  servant.'' 

But  it  is  not  to  these  agents  alone  that  the 
great  designs  of  Providence  for  the  g 
dispersion  of  the  species  have  been  increasing 
intrusted.     The  original   moving  influence  "of 
powers  are  siill  in  full  and  undis-  Russian  con- 
turbed  operation.    The  roving  pas-  1uest- 
sions  of  pastoral  life,  the  lust  of  barbarian  con- 
quest, are  as  active  in  impelling  mankind  from 
the  wilds  of  Scythia,  as  ever  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Alaric  or  Attila:  the  Tartar  horse  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  formidable  character,  by 
being  linked  to  the  Russian  horse-artillery.    Si  ill 
the  wines  and  women  of  the  south  attract  the 
brood  of  winter  to  the  regions  of  the  sun ;  still 
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the  pressure  of  barbarian  valor  upon  the  scenes 
of  civilized  opulence  is  felt  with  undiminished 
force.  It  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  for 
.n  the  north,  and  there  alone,  are  found  the 
privations  which  insure  hardihood,  the  poverty 
which  impels  to  conquest,  the  difficulties  which 
rouse  to  exertion.  Irresistible  to  men  so  actu- 
ated is  the  attraction  which  the  climate  of  the 
south,  the  riches  of  civilization,  exercise  on  the 
poverty  and  energy  of  the  native  wilds.  Slowly 
but  steadily,  for  two  centuries,  the  Muscovite 
power  has  increased,  devouring  every  thing  which 
it  approaches;  ever  advancing,  never  receding. 
Sixty-six  millions  of  men,  doubling  every  half 
century,  now  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Czar, 
whose  will  is  law,  and  who  leads  a  people  whose 
passion  is  conquest.  Europe  may  well  tremble 
at  the  growth  of  a  power  possessed  of  such  re- 
sources, actuated  by  such  desires,  led  by  such 
ability;  but  Europe  alone  does  not  comprise  the 
whole  family  of  mankind.  The  great  designs 
of  Providence  are  working  out  their  accomplish- 
ment by  the  passions  of  the  free  agents  to  which 
their  execution  has  been  intrusted.  Turkey 
will  yield,  Persia  be  overrun  by  the  Muscovite 
battalions;  the  original  birthplace  of  our  reli- 
gion will  be  rescued  by  their  devotion  ;  and  as 
certainly  as  the  Transatlantic  hemisphere,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  will  be  peopled  by 
the  self-acting  passions  of  Western  democracy, 
will  the  plains  of  Asia  be  won  to  the  Cross  by 
the  resistless  arms  of  Eastern  despotism. 

It  would  appear  that,  at  stated  periods  in  the 

history  of  nations,  the  passion  for 
Migratory  migration  seizes  upon  the  minds  of 
propensities  men;  and  these  periods  are  at  the 
of  men  in  the  opposite  ends  of  their  progress — 
youth  of  civil-  at  jts  commencement  and  its  ter- 
lzation.  .      .         ,„         .    „  iL    _    .  . 

ruination.    We  read  ol  the  first  in 

the  wandering  habits  of  the  Helvetii,  of  whom 
Caesar  has  left  so  graphic  a  picture  ;  in  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  whom  it 
required  all  the  vigor  of  Rome  and  all  the  tal- 
ents of  Marius  to  repel ;  in  the  successive  settle- 
ments of  the  Celts,  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Normans,  in  the  decaying  provinces  of  the 
Empire  ;  in  the  perpetual  inroads  of  the  pastoral 
nations  of  Central  Asia,  into  the  adjoining  plains 
of  Muscovy,  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  China.  We 
sec  proof  of  it  at  this  time  in  the  ceaseless 
movement  of  the  European  population  of  Amer- 
ica toward  the  Pacific,  and  the  ardor  with  which 
the  semi-barbarous  pioneers  of  civilization  plunge 
into  the  forests  of  the  Far  West.  It  is  by  the 
force  of  these  passions  that  the  first  settlements 
of  mankind  were  effected,  and  that  the  human 
race  has  been  impelled  by  a  blind  instinct,  of 
which  it  can  neither  see  the  objects  nor  with- 
stand the  effects,  into  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  Old  World.  It  was  thus,  too,  that  the  whole 
continent  of  America  was  originally  peopled  by 
its  savage  inhabitants  ;  and  the  tales  of  tradition, 
as  well  as  the  more  certain  evidence  of  language, 
point  alike  to  the  period  when  the  hunters  of 
Kamtschatka,  cast  by  accident,  or  impelled  by 
restlessness,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  spread  over  the  adjoining  forests, 
and  their  descendants  gradually  penetrated  the 
boundless  wilds  of  North  and  South  America. 

But  an  insurmountable  difficulty  checks  all 
these  early  migrations  of  mankind  :  the  ocean 
restrains  their  incursions.    The  Tartar  horse,  as 


Gibbon  tells,  incapable  of  being  resisted  by  the 
whole  forces  of  civilization,  found 
an  impassable  barrier  in  the  narrow  p  "°-  , 
channel  of  the  Hellespont.  The  jn<r  moving 
maritime  incursions  of  the  Saxons  propensities 
and  Danes  were  confined  to  the  jn  thf  '"fl11™* 
neighboring  coasts  of  Britain  and  tj^|  C1V1  iza" 
Gaul,  no  distant  settlements  were 
formed  by  the  sea-kings  of  the  north.  The  At- 
lantic can  be  bridged  only  by  the  powers  of 
civilization ;  but  these  powers  are  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  and  they  are  called  into  action  at 
the  time  when  the  necessities  and  passions  of 
aged  societies  require  their  operation.  Multi- 
tudes nursed  by  the  industry  and  opulence  of 
former  times,  but  now  crowded  together,  require 
a  vent,  and  eagerly  look  for  new  fields  of  settle- 
ment:  the  powers  of  steam  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  migration;  the  passions  of  demo- 
cracy render  the  transportation  an  object  of  de- 
sire. As  strongly  and  irresistibly  as  the  nomad 
tribes  are  impelled  into  the  regions  of  opulence, 
and  the  daring  hunter  into  the  wilds  of  nature, 
is  the  civilized  European  urged  to  commit  him- 
self and  his  family  to  the  waves,  the  ardent  re- 
publican to  seek  the  realization  of  his  dreams 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Insensibly, 
under  the  influence  of  those  desires,  the  frontiers 
of  civilization  are  extended,  the  seats  of  man- 
kind changed;  and  a  new  society  is  formed  in 
regions  unknown  to  their  fathers,  in  which  the 
different  members  of  the  European  family  find 
a  cradle  for  future  generations  of  their  descend- 
ants. 

"  For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  clime, 
And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue  : 
Men  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung 
Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook  ; 
And  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trumpet  sung, 
On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook,  [hook. 
The  blue-eyed  German  changed  his  sword  to  pruning- 

And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief, 

Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be, 

To  plant  the  tree  of  lite — to  plant  fair  Freedom's  tree!"* 

Not  only  is  the  democratic  passion  in  this  way 
the  great  moving  power  which  ex- 
pels, as  by  the  force  of  central  heat,  Necessi'ty  of 
civilized  man  into  the  distant  parts  republican  in- 
of  the  earth,  but  it  is  the  most  ef-  stitutions  to 
fective  nurse  of  energy,  progress,  t°e™msSet" 
and  civilization,  when  he  arrives 
there.  The  pastoral  tribes,  whose  passion  is 
conquest,  require  a  military  chief  to  direct  their 
iin  iv  rii  lent  s  :  I  ml  the  n^rirull  urn  I  colonists,  w  hose 
warfare  is  with  Nature,  invariably  pant  for  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  Left  alone  in  the  woods, 
they  early  feel  the  necessity  of  relying  on  their 
own  resources ;  self-government  becomes  their 
passion,  because  sell-direction  has  been  their 
habit.  All  colonies  which  have  flourished  in  the 
world,  and  left  durable  traces  of  their  existence 
to  future  times,  have  been  nurtured  under  the 
shelterof  republican  institutions ;  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — 
those  of  Holland  and  England,  on  the  wider 
margin  of  the  ocean,  attest  this  important  fact. 
The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  though 
nominally  ruled  by  Queen  Victoria,  are  for  the 
most  part,  practically  speaking,  self-directed; 
and  where  the  authority  of  the  central  govern- 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
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ment  has  made  itself  felt,  it  has  generally  been 
only  to  do  mischief,  and  weaken  the  bonds  which 
unite  its  numerous  offspring  to  the  parent  state. 
Wherever  democratic  institutions  do  not  prevail, 
colonial  settlements,  after  a  time,  have  declined, 
and  at  length  expired;  and  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible to  engraft  republican  self-direction  upon 
original  subjection  to  monarchical  institutions. 
It  must  be  bred  in  the  bone,  and  nurtured  with 
the  strength.  The  Portuguese  settlements  in 
the  East  are  almost  extinct,  and  exhibit  no  traces 
of  the  vigor  with  which  Vasco  da  Gama  braved 
the  perils  of  the  stormy  Cape  ;  the  attempt  to 
introduce  republican  institutions,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  servitude,  into  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
South  America,  has  led  only  to  anarchy  and 
suffering :  and  the  decisive  fact,  that  the  repub- 
lican states  of  North  America,  though  settled  a 
century  later,  have  now  more  than  double  the 
European  population  of  the  monarchical  in  the 
South,  points  to  the  wide  difference  in  the  future 
destinies  of  mankind  of  these  opposite  forms  of 
government.  Certain  it  is  that,  great  as  the 
British  military  empire  in  India  now  is,  it  will 
leave  no  settlements  of  Europeans  behind  it 
among  the  sable  multitudes  of  Hindostan ;  and 
possibly  future  times  may  yet  verify  the  saying 
of  Burke,  that,  if  the  Englishman  left  the  East, 
he  would  leave  no  more  durable  traces  of  his 
existence  than  the  jackal  and  the  tiger. 

Observe,  in  this  view,-  how  the  character  of 
72.         the  races  to  whom  the  development 
Adaptation  of  of  this  mighty  progress  has  been 

and  An^lo011'0  'ntrustecl!  anu  01  tlle  institutions 
Saxon  cliarac-  which  they  have  created  for  them- 
ter  to  the  parts  selves,  is  adapted  to  the  parts  sever- 

?nSthnedthro1  ally  destined  for  them  in  lt-  II 
g"esgeir  pro"  might  have  been  otherwise.  The 

character  of  the  two  great  families 
of  the  race  of  Japhet  might  have  been  reversed, 
or  the  place  assigned  them  on  the  theatre  of 
existence  different  from  what  it  is.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  impelled  by  a  secret  impulse  to  effort, 
to  commerce,  to  freedom,  and  to  colonization, 
might  have  found  himself  in  the  plains  of  Mus- 
covy or  Siberia  ;  the  Sclavonian,  with  his  sub- 
missive habits,  roving  propensities,  and  lust  of 
conquest,  might  have  been  located  in  Germany 
and  the  British  isles.  What  would  have  been 
the  result '?  Could  the  European  family  have 
spread  the  European  influence  as  it  has  done '? 
Could  the  race  of  Japhet  have  performed  his 
destined  mission,  to  replenish  the  earth  and  sub- 
due it?  No:  by  this  simple  transposition  of 
race,  the  whole  destinies  of  mankind  would  have 
been  changed  ;  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy 
rendered  impossible  ;  the  spread  of  Christianity 
arrested.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  maritime 
inclinations,  his  aspirations  after  freedom,  his 
industrious  habits,  would  have  been  swept  away 
in  Scythia  by  the  squadrons  of  the  Crescent ;  the 
Sclavonian,  with  his  roving  propensities,  his 
thirst  for  conquest,  his  aversion  to  the  ocean, 
would  have  been  forever  arrested  by  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic.  Crushed  in  all  attempts  at 
colonization  or  settlement  beyond  his  native 
seats,  the  Anglo-Saxon  would  have  pined  in  im- 
potent obscurity  in  the  plains  of  Muscovy  ;  re- 
strained by  the  impassable  barrier  of  the  ocean, 
the  Russian  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
forests  of  Britain.  Placed  as  they  have  been 
respectively,  by  Providence,  on  the  theatre  of 


]  existence,  each  has  been  provided  with  a  fitting 
|  stage  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers, 
and  found  around  him  the  elements  in  nature 
adapted  for  their  development.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  found  in  the  forests  of  England  the  oak 
I  which  was  to  give  to  his  descendants  the  empire 
of  the  waves  ;  the  coal  which  was  to  move  the 
I  powers  of  steam  ;  the  iron  which,  in  a  future 
generation,  was  to  renew  the  age  of  gold.  The 
Sclavonian  found  in  Central  Asia  the  redoubt- 
able horsemen  who  were  to  add  strength  and 
speed  to  his  battalions;  the  naked  plains,  where 
they  could  act  with  resistless  force ;  the  en- 
ameled turf,  which  every  where  provided  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  migration. 
The  free  aspirations  of  the  first  impelled  him 
into  the  career  of  pacific  colonization ;  the  ocean 
was  his  bridge  of  communication  :  the  despotic 
inclinations  of  the  last  prepared  him  to  follow 
the  standards  of  conquest ;  the  steppe  stretched 
out  before  him,  to  facilitate  the  migration  of  his 
conquering  squadrons. 

When  Providence  gave  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity to  mankind,  their  diffusion  at  73, 
the  appointed  season  was  intrusted  Destiny  of  the 
to  the  acts  of  free  agents;  but  a  par-  race  of  Japhet 
ticular  race  was  selected  by  whose  chris*Ianity!° 
voluntary  co-operation  its  design 
might  be  carried  into  effect.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  race  of  Japhet  was  the  one  to  which 
this  mighty  mission  was  intrusted.  The  energy 
and  vigor,  the  intelligence  and  perseverance, 
which  have  so  long  rendered  it  pre-eminent 
among  men,  bespeak  its  fitness  for  the  under- 
taking; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  family  of  mankind  will,  for  a  very  long 
period,  be  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  faith 
which  it  bears  on  its  banners.  Experience 
gives  little  countenance  to  the  belief  that  the 
race  of  Shem  and  Ham  can  be  made  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  at  least  at  present,  to  embrace 
the  tenets  of  a  spiritual  faith.  Christianity,  as 
it  exists  in  some  provinces  of  Asia,  is  not  the 
Christianity  of  Europe;  it  is  paganism  in  an- 
other form  ;  it  is  the  substitution  of  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  and  images  for  that  of  Jupiter  and 
the  heathen  deities.  If  Christianity  had  been 
adapted  to  man  in  his  rude  and  primeval  state, 
it  would  have  been  revealed  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
it  would  have  appeared  in  the  age  of  Moses,  not 
in  that  of  Caesar.  Great  have  been  the  efforts 
made,  both  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches,  especially  of  late  years,  to  diffuse 
the  tenets  of  their  respective  faiths  in  heather 
lands ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
Catholic  missions  in  South  America,  without  the 
success  that  was,  in  the  outset  at  least,  antici- 
pated. Sectarian  zeal  has  united  with  Christian 
philanthropy  in  forwarding  the  great  under- 
taking ;  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  rivaled  in  activity  the  Propaganda  of  Rome; 
and  the  expenditure  of  £100,000  annually  on  the 
enlightening  of  foreign  lands  has  afforded  a  mag- 
nificent proof  of  devout  zeal,  and  British  liberal- 
ity. But  no  great  or  decisive  effects  have  a* 
yet  followed  these  efforts — no  new  nations  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  ;  the  conversion 
of  a  few  tribes,  of  which  much  has  been  said, 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  nominal:  and  the 
durable  spread  of  the  gospel  has  been  every 
where  co-extensive  only  with  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean race.    But  that  race  has  increased,  and 
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is  increasing,  with  unexampled  rapidity;  its 
universal  growth,  and  wide  extension,  bespeak 
the  evolutions  of  a  mighty  destiny  ;  and  it  has 
now  become  apparent,  thaf  the  Anglo-Saxon 
colonist  bears  with  his  sails  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  to  mankind. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  is  obviously  in- 
74_  creasing  in  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
Increasing  in-  rope,  and  to  nothing  has  this  in-' 
fluence  of reii-  erease  been  so  much  owing  as  to 
rope  m  U"  tne  irreligious  spirit  which  occa- 
sioned the  French  Revolution.  Vol- 
taire was  the  author  of  the  second  great  crusade, 
he  was  the  Peter  the  Hermit  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  without  intending  it,  he,  in  the  end, 
roused  all  nations  in  behalf  of  religion.  He  con- 
ferred one  blessing  of  inestimable  importance  on 
mankind — he  brought  skepticism  to  the  test  of 
experience.  He  forever  revealed  its  tendencies, 
and  demonstrated  its  effects  to  the  world.  The 
Reiijn  of  Terror  is  the  everlasting  commentary 
on  his  doctrines  ;  Robespierre  is  at  once  the  dis- 
ciple and  the  beacon  of  those  of  Rousseau.  No- 
where has  this  reaction  been  more  apparent  than 
in  France,  the  very  country  where  infidelity  was 
first  triumphant.  The  increasing  spirit  of  devo- 
tion in  its  rural  districts  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  observation  to  all  persons  acquainted  with 
French  society  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  now 
decisive — universal  suffrage  has  brought  it  to 
light.  Louis  Napoleon  has  seized  supreme  pow- 
er; but  he  seized  it  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy. 
His  first  step  was  a  solemn  service  in  Notre 
Dame,  the  theatre  of  the  orgies  of  the  Goddess 
of  Reason  ;  and  the  votes  of  seven  millions  of 
Frenchmen  demonstrated  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  coincided  with  his  sentiments.  In 
England,  the  influence  of  religious  opinion  hasin- 
creased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  in  some 
measure  alarming  ;  it  begets,  in  the  thoughtful 
mind,  the  dread  of  a  reaction.  Christianity,  in 
Russia,  is  the  mainspring  both  of  government 
and  national  action  :  the  Cross  is  inscribed  on 
his  banners;  it  is  as  the  representative  of  the 
Almighty  that  the  Czar  is  omnipotent.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  is  religious  zeal  warmer, 
religious  impressions  more  general,  than  in 
America,  though  unfortunately  they  have  not 
had  the  effect  of  restraining  their  public  actions. 
These  appearances  are  decisive  as  to  the  future 
progress  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  its  diffusion 
by  the  spread  of  the  European  race.  When 
France  and  England,  America  and  Russia,  dif- 
fering in  almost  everything  else,  combine  in  this 
one  impression,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  announce 
the  future  destinies  of  mankind. 

Such  are  the  views  which  occur  to  the  re- 
flecting mind,  from  the  contemplation  of  the 


eventful  period  in  the  history  of  Europe  which 
it  is  proposed  to  embrace  in  this  „ 
work.  Less  dramatic  and  moving  Differences  of 
than  the  animated  era  which  term-  the  era  of  this 
inated  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  history  and 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  important :  *sttoftlle 
it  contains  less  of  individual  agency, 
and  more  of  general  progress.  There  are  some 
incidents  in  it  second  to  none  that  ever  occurred, 
in  tragic  interest  :  the  Afghanistan  disaster,  the 
passage  of  arms  in  the  Punjanb,  the  revolutions 
of  1848  in  Europe,  will  forever  stand  forth  as 
some  of  the  most  heart-stirring  events  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  But  these  are  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule.  The  general  character  of 
the  period  is  one  of  repose,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  transactions  of  nations ;  but  of  the  most  fear- 
ful activity,  so  far  as  the  thoughts  and  social  in- 
terests of  the  people  are  concerned.  The  heroes 
of  it  are  not  the  commanders  of  armies,  but  the 
leaders  of  thought ;  the  theatre  of  its  combats  is 
not  the  tented  field,  but  the  peaceful  forum.  It 
is  there  that  the  decisive  blows  were  struck, 
there  that  the  lasting  victories  have  been  gained. 
The  volumes  of  this  History,  therefore,  will 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  one  which  has  pre- 
ceded it ;  they  will  be  less  dramatic,  but  more 
reflecting;  they  will  deal  less  with  the  actions 
of  men,  and  more  with  the  progress  of  things. 
In  the  former  period,  individual  greatness  de- 
termined the  march  of  events,  and  general  his- 
tory insensibly  turned  into  particular  biography, 
in  the  present,  general  causes  overruled  individ- 
ual agency,  and  the  lives  even  of  the  greatest 
men  are  seen  to  have  been  mastered  by  the 
progress  of  events.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
in  these  times,  that,  the  age  of  great  men  has 
departed ;  that  the  giants  of  intellect  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen ;  that  no  one  impresses  his 
signet  on  the  age,  but  every  one  receives  the 
impression  from  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is 
the  strength  of  the  general  current  which  has 
swept  away  particular  men ;  the  stream,  put  in 
motion  by  greatness  in  a  former  age,  has  been 
so  powerful  that  it  has  become  impossible  for 
individual  strength  in  this  to  withstand  it;  it  is 
not  that  the  age  of  great  men  has  departed,  but 
that  of  general  causes  has  succeeded.  But  the 
ascendant  of  intellect  is  not  thereby  diminished  : 
its  triumphs  are  only  postponed  to  another  age; 
its  sway  begins  when  the  body  to  which  it  was 
united  is  mouldering  in  the  grave.  The  prophet 
is  even  more  revered  in  future  times  than  the 
lawgiver;  when  time  has  placed  its  signet  on 
opinions,  they  carry  conviction  to  every  breast; 
and  he  who  has  had  the  courage  to  defend  the 
cause  of  truth  against  the  prejudices  of  one  age, 
is  sure  of  gaining  the  suffrages  of  the  next. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  PEACE   OF  PARIS,   IN   1815,  TO  THE   END   OF  THE  YEAR  1816. 


So  great  had  been  the  success,  so  glorious 
the  triumphs  of  England,  in  the  lat- 
Commanding  ter  years  of  the  war,  that  the  least 
position  of     sanguine  were  led  to  entertain  the 
Great  Britain  most  unbounded  hopes  of  the  future 

The  war°Se  °f  Prosr,er'ty  °f  tne  empire.  Prosper- 
ity unheard  of,  and  universal,  had, 
with  a  few  transient  periods  of  distress,  when 
the  contest  was  at  the  worst,  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  the  state.  The  colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  encircled  the  earth  ;  the  loss  of 
the  North  American  colonies  had  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  acquisition  of  a  splen- 
did empire  in  India,  where  sixty  millions  of  men 
were  already  subject  to  our  rule,  and  forty  mill- 
ions more  were  in  a  state  of  alliance  ;  the  whole 
West  India  islands  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  and 
were  in  the  very  highest  state  of  prosperity  ; 
Java  had  been  added  to  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions, and  had  been  only  relinquished  from  the 
impulse  of  a  perhaps  imprudent  generosity  ;  and 
the  foundation  had  been  laid,  in  Australia,  of 
those  flourishing  colonies  which  are,  perhaps, 
destined  one  day  to  rival  Europe  itself  in  num- 
bers, riches,  and  splendor.  How  different  was 
this  prospect  from  that  which,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, the  world  had  exhibited  !  There  had  been 
a  time  when,  in  the  words  of  exalted  eloquence, 
"  the  Continent  lay  flat  before  our  rival ;  when 
the  Spaniard,  the  Austrian,  the  Prussian,  had 
retired  ;  when  the  iron  quality  of  Russia  had 
dissolved  ;  when  the  domination  of  France  had 
come  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  when,  behold, 
from  a  misty  speck  in  the  west  the  avenging 
genius  of  these  our  countries  issues  forth,  grasp- 
ing ten  thousand  thunderbolts,  breaks  the  spell 
of  France,  stops  in  his  own  person  the  flying 
fortunes  of  the  world,  sweeps  the  sea,  rights  the 
globe,  and  retires  in  a  flame  of  glory."*  Nor 
had  the  domestic  prosperity  of  this  memorable 
period  been  inferior  to  its  external  renown. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  at 
home  had  gone  on  increasing,  during  the  whole 
struggle,  in  an  unparalleled  ratio;  the  landed 
proprietors  were  in  affluence,  and  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  incomes  triple  of  what  they  had 
possessed  at  its  commencement ;  wealth  to  an 
unheard-of  extent  had  been  created  among  the 
farmers ;  the  soil,  daily  increasing  in  fertility 
and  breadth  of  cultivated  land,  had  become  ade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  a  rapidly-increas- 
ing population  ;  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  effect 
of  her  long  exclusion  from  the  Continent,  had 
obtained  the  inestimable  blessing  of  being  sell- 
supporting  as  regards  the  national  subsistence. 
The  exports,  imports,  and  tonnage  had  more 
than  doubled  since  the  war  began  ;  and  although 
severe  distress,  especially  during  the  years  1810 
and  1811,  had  pervaded  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, yet  their  condition,  upon  the  whole,  had 
been  one  of  general  and  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. 

*  Grattan. 


Facts  proved  by  the  parliamentary  records 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  this 
description  was  not  the  high-flown  statisti-cal 
picture  of  imagination,  but  the  facts  proving 
sober  representation  of  truth.  The  the  general 
revenue  raised  by  taxation  within  fi™ssptart'ety  °f 
the  year  had  risen  from  £19,000,- 
000,  in  1792,  to  £72,000,000,  in  1815;  the  total 
expenditure  from  taxes  and  loans  had  reached, 
in  1814  and  1815,  the  enormous  amount  of 
£117,000,000  each  year.  In  the  latter  years  of 
the  war,  Great  Britain  had  above  1,000,000,  of 
men  in  arms  in  Europe  and  Asia;  and  besides 
paying  the  whole  of  these  immense  armaments, 
she  was  able  to  lend  £11,000,000  yearly  to  the 
Continental  powers;  yet  were  these  copious 
bleedings  so  far  from  having  exhausted  the  cap- 
ital or  resources  of  the  country,  that  the  loan  of 
1814,  although  of  the  enormous  amount  of  £35- 
000,000,  was  obtained  at  the  rate  of  £4  lis.  Id. 
per  cent,  being  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  had 
been  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  exports,  which  in  1792  were  £27,000,000. 
had  swelled  in  1815  to  nearly  £58,000,000,  offi- 
cial value;  the  imports  had  advanced  during  the 
same  period  from  £19,000,000  to  £32,000,000. 
The  shipping  had  advanced  from  1,000,000  to 
2,500,000  tons.  The  population  of  England 
had  risen  from  9,400,000  in  1792,  to  13,400,000 
in  1815  ;  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
14,000,000  in  the  former  period,  to  18,000,000 
in  the  latter.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  rapid 
increase,  and  the  absorption  of  nearly  500,000 
pairs  of  robust  arms  in  the  army,  militia,  and 
navy,  the  imports  of  grain  had  gone  on  con- 
tinually diminishing,  and  had  sunk  in  1815  to 
less  than  500,000  quarters.  And  so  far  was 
this  prodigious  expenditure  and  rapid  increase 
of  numbers  from  having  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  state,  that  above  £6,000,000  annually 
was  raised  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  mitigate  the  distresses  and  assuage  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor;  and  a  noble  sinking  fund 
was  in  existence,  and  had  been 
kept  sacred  during  all  the  vicissi-  jj^q^.^J-6  in 
tudes  of  the  struggle,  which  already  Europe  ° 
had  reached  £16,0000,000  a  year,  App.  C.' xcvi., 
and  would  certainty,  if  left  to  itself,  where  the 
have  extinguished  the  whole  public  ^s  areaU 
debt  by  the  year  1845. 1 

When  such  had  been  the  prosperity  and  so 
great  the  progress  of  the  empire, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  long  3- 
and  bloody  war,  in  the  course  ot  General  anti- 
which  it  had  repeatedly  been  re-  cipations  of 
duced  to  the  very  greatest  straits,  general  pros- 
and  compelled  to"  fight  for  its  very  ^acl  " 
existence  against  the  forces  of  com- 
bined Europe,  there  seemed  to  be  no  possible 
limits  which  could  be  assigned  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  state  when  the  contest  was  over,  and  the 
blessings  of  peace  had  returned  to  gladden  our 
own  and  every  other  land.    If  the  industry  of 
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our  people  had  been  so  sustained,  their  progress 
so  great,  during  a  war  in  which  we  were  lor  a 
long  period  shut  out  from  the  Continent,  and  for 
a  time  from  America  also,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected when  universal  peace  prevailed,  and  the 
harbors  of  all  nations,  long  famishing  for  the 
luxuries  of  British  produce  and  manufactures, 
were  every  where  thrown  open  for  their  recep- 
tion '?  Views  of  this  sort  were  so  obviously 
supported  by  the  appearances  of  the  social 
world,  that  they  were  embraced  not  only  by  the 
ardent  and  enthusiastic,  but  the  prudent  and  the 
sagacious,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
landholders  borrowed,  the  capitalist  lent  money, 
on  the  faith  of  their  justice.  The  merchant 
embarked  his  fortune  in  the  sure  confidence  that 
the  present  flattering  appearances  would  not 
prove  fallacious ;  and  the  eloquent  preacher 
expressed  no  more  than  the  general  feeling 
when  he  said — "  The  mighty  are  fallen,  and 
the  weapons  of  war  have  perished.  The  cry  of 
freedom  bursts  from  the  unfettered  earth,  and 
the  standards  of  victory  wave  in  all  the  winds  of 
heaven.  Again  in  every  corner  of  our  own  land 
the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness  is  heard.  The 
cheerful  sounds  of  labor  rise  again  in  our  streets, 
and  the  dark  ocean  again  begjns  to  whiten  with 
our  sails.  Over  this  busy  scene  of  human  joy 
the  genial  influences  of  heave*  have  descended. 
The  unclouded  sun  of  summer  has  ripened  for 
us  all  the  riches  of  harvest.  The  God  of  nature 
1  Sermon  on  na,n  crowned  the  year  with  his 
the  Thanks-  goodness,  and  all  things  living  are 
giving,  Jan.  filled  with  plenteousness.  Even 
the  Rev'  by  l'le  l^ant-  shares  in  the  general  joy ; 
Archibald  and  the  aged,  when  he  recollects 
Alison— Ser-  the  sufferings  of  former  years,  is 
mons,  1.  Vol).    jej  (0  gayj  witjj  tne  goocj  Q|d  Sjmeon 

in  the  Gospel,  '  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion.' "  1 

Such  were  the  expectations  and  feelings  of  the 
4.  people  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Universal dis-  Never  were  hopes  more  cruelly  dis- 
of  the^e"0111  aPP°iniec':  never  anticipations  more 
hopes,  and  desperately  crossed.  No  sooner  was 
general  dis-  the  peace  concluded  than  distress, 
tress.  wide-spread  and  universal,  was  ex- 

perienced in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
every  branch  of  industry.  It  was  felt  as  much 
by  the  manufacturers  as  the  agriculturists;  by 
the  merchants  as  the  landlords:  and,  ere  long, 
the  general  suffering  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that, 
while  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  groan- 
ed under  petitions  from  the  farmers,  complain- 
ing of  agricultural  distress,  the  Gazette  teem- 
ed with  notices  of  the  bankruptcy  of  traders; 
and  disturbances  became  so  common  and  alarm- 
ing in  the  manufacturing  districts,  that  special 
commissions  had  to  be  sent  down,  in  this  and 
the  following  year,  to  Ely,  Derby,  and  the  prin- 
cipal seals  of  the  outrages,  by  whom  the  law 
was  administered  with  unsparing  but  necessary 
rigor.  The  farmers,  as  usual  with  that  class, 
bore  their  distresses  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion ;  but  the  manufacturers,  always  more  ex- 
citable and  tumultuous,  were  not  so  easily  ap- 
peased. In  the  southern  part  of  Staffordshire 
the  distress  was  felt  as  peculiarly  severe,  and 
the  working  people  in  the  populous  village  of 
Bilston  were  reduced  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  all  fell  upon  the  parish,  the  funds  of  which 


were  inadequate  to  preserve  them  from  abso- 
lute starvation.   The  iron  trade  in  particular  was 
every  where  suffering  under  great  distress : 
large  bodies  of  workmen,  dismissed  from  their 
forges,  paraded  the  country,  demanding  charity 
in  a  menacing  manner  ;  and  at  Merthyr-Tydvil, 
in  South  Wales,  the  disorders  were  not  appeas- 
ed without  military  interference.     To  excite 
public  commiseration,  great  numbers  of  these 
dismissed  workmen  fell  upon  the  1 
expedient  of  drawing  loaded  wag-  jg]"np  93^94 
ons  of  coals  to  distant  towns;  and  Memoirs  of 
a  division  of  these  wandering  peti-  L°nl  Sid- 
tioners  approached  the  metropolis,  jj^g  jm'"' 
and  were  only  turned  aside  by  the  ' 
resistance  of  a  powerful  body  of  police."  1 

It  was  with  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port trade  that  the  distress,  which 
soon  became  universal,  first  began;  Beginn'ing  0- 
and  in  them  it  appeared  even  be-  the'distre'ss 
fore  hostilities  had  ceased.    Pos-  among  the  ex- 

sessed  with  the  idea  that  the  inhab-  I),on  ™er" 

,.    ,      „      .  .  chants, 

itants  ot  the  Continent  were  lan- 
guishing for  British  colonial  produce,  from  which 
they  had  so  long  been  excluded,  and  inflamed  by 
the  prospect  of  the  sudden  opening  of  their  ports 
to  our  shipping,  the  English  merchants  thought, 
and  acted  upon  the  opinion,  that  no  limits  could 
be  assigned  to  the  profitable  trade  which  might 
be  carried  on  with  them,  especially  in  that  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise.  So  largely  was  this  no- 
tion acted  upon,  that  the  exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  in  1812  had  been  £9,533,000,  rose  in 
1814  to  £19,365,000.  The  necessary  effect  of 
so  prodigious  an  increase  of  the  supply  thrown 
into  countries  impoverished  to  the  very  last  de- 
gree by  the  war,  and  scarcely  able  to  pay  for 
any  thing,  was  that  the  consignments  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sold  for  little  more  than  half  ihe 
original  cost,  anil  ruin,  wide-spread  and  uni- 
versal, overtook  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
traffic.  The  eastern  ports  of  the  kingdom,  in 
particular  London,  Hull,  and  Leith,  suffered 
dreadfully  by  the  extensive  and  disastrous  ship- 
ments to  the  north  of  Europe.  England  then 
began  to  learn  a  lesson  which  has  been  suffi- 
ciently often  taught  since  that  time — namely, 
how  fallacious  a  test  the  mere  amount  of  exports 
is  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  in 
general,  or  even  of  the  branches  of  trade  in 
which  the  greatest  increase  appears  in  particui 
lar.  That  increase  often  arises  from  a  failure 
of  the  home  market,  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  send  the  goods  abroad,  or  from  absurd  and 
ruinous  speculation,  which  terminates  in  nothing 
but  disaster.  The  year  1814,  during  which 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  to  the  extent  of 
.£19,500,000  was  exported,  was  far  more  disas- 
trous to  the  persons  engaged  in  that  trade  than 

the  three  succeeding  years,'*  in  ,  .       ,  „ 

,  .  ,     ,  ?  1       1 '      -      1  Annual  Reg. 

which  1he  exports  of  that  desenp-  ]8i4,  219; 

tion  sank  to  little  more  than  a  half  1815,  144. 
of  that  amount. 

This  distress,  however,  was  not  long  of  spread- 
ing to  the  agriculturists,  and  among  them  it 


*  Exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce : 

1814    £19,365,981 

1815    15,748,554 

1816    13,460,781 

1817    10,292,684 

-Alison's  Europe,  Appendix,  chap.  xcvi. 
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assumed  a  more  formidable,  because  settled 
6  and  irremediable  form.  Notwith- 

Its  spread  to  standing  the  protection  to  British 
the  agricul-  agriculture  which  had  been  afforded 
turists.  by  tne  corn  jaw  pasSed  in  1814,  of 

which  an  account  has  already  been  given,1  it  had 

1  History  of  already  become  apparent  that,  the 
Europe, c.xcii.  opening  the  harbors  of  America 
^30-  and  Northern  Europe  for  supplies 
of  grain,  coupled  with  the  cessation  of  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  war,  would  seriously  affect  the 
prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce. 
Already,  they  had  fallen  to  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  they  had  been  during  the  five  last 
years  of  the  war.*  Although  the  prices  which 
they  still  fetched  may  seem  high  to  us,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  much  greater  re- 
duction which  has  since  taken  place,  yet  the  fall 
from  120s.  in  1813,  to  76s.  in  1815,  and  57s.  in 
the  spring  of  1816,  for  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was 
sufficiently  alarming,  and  struck  a  prodigious 
panic  into  the  minds  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
rural  produce  had  been  so  steady  and  long-con- 
tinued, and  the  affluence  in  consequence  arising 
to  all  persons  connected  with  land,  or  depending 
either  on  the  sale  of  its  produce  or  the  purchases 
flowing  from  its  prosperity,  so  great,  that  all 
classes  had  come  to  regard  it  as  permanent, 
and  they  had  all  acted  accordingly.  The  land- 
owners had  borrowed  money  or  entered  into 
marriage-contracts  on  the  faith  of  its  continu- 
ance :  present  expenditure,  provisions  to  chil- 
dren, had  been  regulated  by  that  standard.  The 
tenantry,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
leases  were  common,  had  entered  into  lasting 
contracts,  in  the  belief  that  the  high  prices 
would  continue ;  and  they  could  now  anticipate 
nothing  but  ruin  if  they  were  held  to  their  en- 
gagements. A  general  despondency,  in  conse- 
quence, seized  upon  the  rural  classes;  numbers 
of  farms  were  thrown  up  in  despair  ;  and  the 
universal  suffering  among  that  important  class 
not  only  spread  a  general  gloom  over  society, 
but  seriously  affected  the  amount  of  manufac- 

2  Ann.  Re".  tured  articles  taken  off  by  the  home 
1815, 144, 145;  market,  by  far  the  most  important 
1816,92,93.     vent  for  tnat  Species  0f  industry.2 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  these  causes 
7.  of  distress  assumed  a  different,  but 
Severe  scare-  a  still  more  alarming  form.  The 
ny  ot  1816.  summer  of  that  year  was  uncom- 
monly wet  and  stormy,  insomuch,  that  not  only 
was  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain  every 
where  rendered  deficient,  but  in  the  higher  and 
later  parts  of  the  country  the  harvest  never 
ripened  at  all.  So  stormy,  melancholy  a  season, 
had  not  been  experienced  .since  1799  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  course  was,  that  the  price  of  grain 
rapidly  rose,  and  the  average  for  the  year"  was  | 
S2s.  a  quarter.  But  it  was  much  higher  than  1 
this  average  in  the  latter  months;  indeed,  in 
some  places  in  the  north  of  England,  wheat  in 
October  was  at  a  guinea  a  bushel. t  The  ef- 
*  Average  price  of  wheat  per  Winchester  bushel  :— 


feet  of  this,  of  course,  was  to  admit  foreign  im- 
portations duty  free — the  prices  having  sur- 
mounted that  of  86s.,  fixed  by  the  sliding  scale 
as  the  turning  point  at  which  free  foreign  im- 
portation was  to  commence.  This  happy  cir- 
cumstance had  the  effect  of  checking  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  provisions,  which,  but  for  that  cir- 
cumstance, would  doubtless  have  reached  the 
level  of  a  famine.  The  importation  of  wheat 
in  that  year  amounted  to  225,000  quarters  :  but 
in  the  next,  when  the  effect  of  the  scarcity  of 
1816  was  felt,  it  rose  to  1,020,000  quarters,  and 
in  1818  to  1, 593,000.!  But  from  this  circum- 
stance sprang  up  a  new  cause  of  i  Porter's 
distress  to  the  farmers,  which  was  Prog,  of  Nat. 
felt  with  the  utmost  severity  in  137> 3d  edit- 
this  and  the  two  succeeding  years.  The  im- 
portation kept  down  prices,  but  it  did  not  re- 
store crops;  it  deprived  the  farmer  of  a  remu- 
nerating price  for  what  remained  cf  his  produce, 
without  making  up  to  him  what  had  been  lost. 
And  the  nation,  on  comparing  its  present  con- 
dition with  what  it  had  been  during-  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  began  to  feel  the  2  Ann  Re„ 
truth  of  Adam  Smith's  remark —  1816,144; 
"  High  prices  and  plenty  are  pros-  Sidmouth's 
perity  ;  low  prices  and  want  are  151' 
misery.2  * 

When  such  general  distress  pervaded  the 
whole  classes  depending  upon  land  g 
— then,  as  now,  by  far  the  largest  Distress 
and  most  important  part  of  the  com-  among  the 
munity  t — it  was  not  to  be  supposed  manufactur- 

■  GTS  £LtlQ 

that  the  manufacturing   interests  causes  to 
were  not  also  to  be  laboring  under  which  it  was 
difficulties.     The  distress  among  owing- 
them,  accordingly,  was  universal — and  equally 
among  those  who  toiled  for  the  foreign,  as  with 
those  who  supplied  the  home  market.    In  some 
branches  of  industry  which  went  directly  to 
the  supplying  of  arms  and  stores  of  war,  the 
depression,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  was 
immediate  and  excessive.     England  had  for 
several  years  past  been  the  great  armory  of 
the  world,  and  could  not  but  suffer  severely  in 
several  branches  of  its  industry  on  the  return 
of  peace.    It  is  to  this  cause,  chiefly,  that  the 
rapid  reduction  in  the  price  of  copper  and  iron 
was  to  be  ascribed — the  former  of  which  had 
fallen  from  £180  to  £80,  the  latter 
from  £20  to  £8  per  ton.3    But  the  Life  HiTus? 
depression  was  not  confined  to  those 
branches  of  industry  which  were  directly  em- 
ployed on  warlike  stores  ;  it  was  universal,  and 
felt  as  severely  in  those  which  were  devoted 
to  the  supplying  of  pacific  wants,  as  in  those 


1MI1I 

1810 
1811 
1812 


Shillings. 

105 
112 
108 
118 


1813 
181  I 
1815 
1816 


Shillings. 
120 
85 
76 
82 


-Alison's  Europe,  Appendix,  chap.  xcvi. 
t  On  Sth  October,  the  Earl  of  Darlington  wrote  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Home  Secretary: — "The  distress 
in  Yorkshire  is  unprecedented ;  there  is  a  total  stagna- 


tion of  the  little  trade  we  ever  had ;  wheat  is  already 
more  than  a  guinea  a  bushel,  and  no  old  corn  in  store ; 
the  potato  crop  has  failed  ;  the  harvest  is  only  beginning; 
the  corn  being  in  many  parts  still  green,  and  I  fear  a 
total  defalcation  of  all  grain  this  season,  from  the  deluge 
of  rain  which  has  fallen  for  several  weeks,  and  is  still 
falling." — Earl  of  Darlington  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  8th 
Oct.  1816.    Life  of  Sidmouth,  iii.  150. 

*  "  If  we  think  we  are  to  go  on  smoothly  without  the 
effectual  means  of  repressing  mischief,  and  large  means 
too,  we  shall  be  most  grievously  mistaken.  I  look  vo  the 
winter  with  fear  and  trembling.  In  this  island  our  wheat 
is  good  for  nothing  ;  barley  and  oats  reasonably  good. 
As  a  farmer  I  am  ruined  here  and  in  Durham.  So  much 
for  peace  and  plenty." — Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  8th  Oct.  1816.    Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  151. 

t  The  classes  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  land 
are  now  (1852),  in  round  numbers,  18,000,000:  on  man- 
ufactures and  towns,  10,000,000. — S  pack  man's  Tables, 
1852. 
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which  were  immediately  connected  with  hos- 
tilities. All  were  suffering,  and  apparently 
with  equal  severity.  Distress  was  as  great 
among  the  cotton-spinners  of  Manchester  or 
Glasgow,  the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields,  or  the 
glove-manufacturers  of  Nottingham,  as  among 
the  hardware-men  of  Birmingham,  or  the  iron- 
moulders  of  Merthyr-Tydvil.  The  home  mar- 
ket was  soon  found  to  be  reduced  to  a  half  of 
its  former  amount :  and  the  manufacturers, 
finding  their  usual  vents  for  their  produce 
failing  ihem  from  domestic  wants,  sent  them  in 
despair  abroad  ;  but  with  so  little  success  that 

i  Alison's  Eu-  V10  entil'f  exPor's  ot'  Britis,h.  liro- 
rope,  c.  xcvi.  duee  and  manufactures,  which  in 
App.'  Sid-  '  1815  had  risen  to  £42,875,000, 
yo",h's  L'fc'  sank  in  the  succeeding  year  to 
m.J3i,isd.  £35i717;ooo.i 

Depression  so  severe  and  wide-spread  could 
9.         not  be  explained  by  the  mere  trans- 
This  general    ition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of 
suffering  was  peace    to  which  the   partisans  of 
not  owing  to    '-,       '  ,  ■    ,        ,  <■ 

the  transition  Government  at  that  period,  and  tor 
from  war  to  long  after,  constantly  ascribed  it. 
peace.  Every  impartial  and  thinking  per- 

son saw  that,  although  that  might  explain  the 
depression  in  some  particular  branches  of  in- 
dustry which  had  been  connected  with  hostilities, 
it  could  not  account  for  the  universal  depression 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  alike  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  for  the  home  trade  and  the  ex- 
port sale.  Still  less  could  it  explain  the  fact 
that  the  depression  was  universal  in  all  markets, 
and  even  greatest  in  those  connected  with  paci- 
fic employments,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  taken  an  extraordinary  start  on 
the  termination  of  war  expenditure.  As  little 
could  ihe  reduction  be  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
duction of  taxation,  and  diminution  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  governments  in  general,  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  particular  ;  for  that  only  altered 
the  direction  of  expenditure,  without  lessening 
its  amount ;  if  it  put  less  into  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  for  the  people,  it  left  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  to  spend  for  themselves. 
The  Whigs  and  Radicals  had  a  very  clear  solu- 
tion of  the  question  :  the  difficulties  all  arose 
from  excessive  taxation,  and  the  measures  of  a 
corrupt  oligarchy  ;  and  the  remedy  for  them  was 
to  be  found  in  parliamentary  reform,  and  an  un- 
sparing retrenchment  in  all  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.  A  vehement  outcry,  according- 
ly, was  raised  for  these  objects,  which  was  sup- 
ported with  equal  eloquence  and  ability  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament.*    But  experience  very 

*  "  From  a  struggle  which  appalled,  I  believe,  the 
boldest  among  us,  we  have  by  the  talents  and  firmness 
of  our  general,  and  the  intrepid  and  patient  courage  of 
our  troops,  been  blessed  with  glorious  victory.  By  the 
act  of  Ministers  we  have,  from  a  state  of  triumph  and 
exultation,  from  hopes  of  security,  justified  by  success, 
been  left  to  contemplate  the  real  result  of  all  these  things. 
Let  us  look  around  us  and  see  the  state  of  our  country  ; 
let  us  go  forth  among  our  fields  and  manufactories,  and 
let  us  see  what  are  the  tokens  and  indications  of  peace. 
Can  we  trace  them  among  a  peasantry  without  work, 
and  consequently  without  bread? — among  farmers  unable 
to  pay  their  rents,  and  a  Jbrliori  unable  to  contribute  to 
that  parochial  relief  on  which  the  peasantry  is  rendered 
dependent  ? — among  landowners  unable  to  collect  their 
rents,  and  yet  obliged  to  maintain  their  rank  and  station 
as  gentlemen  in  society  ?  Let  us  listen  to  the  cry  of  the 
country — it  is  poverty,  from  the  proudest  castle  to  the 
meanest  cottage,  poverty  rings  in  our  ears  ;  it  lies  in  our 
path  whichever  way  we  turn.  It  is  not  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  it  is  not  the  song  of  vic- 


soon  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  all  hopes  of  a 
relief  to  the  public  suffering  from  these  appli- 
ances. Retrenchment  was,  by  the  voice  of  the 
country  and  the  anguish  of  general  suffering, 
forced  upon  the  Government;  the  income  and 
malt  taxes,  amounting  to  £17,000,000  a  year, 
were  abolished;  the  public  expenditure  was 
reduced  from  £102,000,000  to  £82,000,000 
nearly  300,000  men  were  disbanded  in  the  army 
and  navy  ;  and  still  the  distress  went  on  con 
stantly  increasing,  and  was  greater  than  ever 
in  the  close  of  the  very  year  1816,  in  the  course 
of  which  these  immense  reductions  had  been 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  evidenl,  therefore,  that 
some  more  general  and  lasting  cause  was  in  op- 
eration than  those  to  which  the  adherents  of 
either  party  at  that  period  ascribed  it ;  and 
without  denying  altogether  the  influence  of 
some  of  these  subordinate  ones,  it  may  now 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  main  cause  was  the 
following : 

The  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for 
the  use  of  the  globe,  derived  from  m. 
the  South  American  mines,  had  Diminished 
been,  for  some  years  prior  to  1808,  suPP'y  of  the 
about  ten  millions  sterling;  and  of  ViM-t/iV^'^iVom 
this,  about  a  half  was  coined  in  South  Amer- 
South  America,  and  the  remainder  ica- 
for  the  most  part  found  its  way  to  Europe  in  the 
form  of  bullion.1  The  rapid  rise  i  Humboldt's 
in  the  price  of  commodities  all  over  Nouv.  Esp. 
Europe,  during  the  latter  years  of  iu-  398. 
the  war,  was  in  part  owing  to  the  increased 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  obtained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  rise  in  their  value  from  the 
necessities  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Gold,  in 
consequence  of  this,  had  in  1813  and  1814  risen 
to  £5.  8s.  an  ounce,  from  £4,  which  it  had  been 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  But  the  long 
and  desolating  wars  in  which  Ihe  whole  Spanish 
provinces  of  South  America  had  been  involved 
since  1809,  in  consequence  of  their  calamitous 
revolution,  soon  put  an  end  to  this  auspicious 
state  of  things.  The  capitalists  who  worked  the 
mines  were  ruined  during  these  disastrous  con- 
vulsions: the  mines  themselves  ceased  to  be 
worked,  the  machinery  in  them  went  to  destruc- 
tion, and  they  were  in  many  places  filled  with 
water.  So  complete  did  the  ruin  become,  that 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  from 
whence  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  the  same 
name  were  worked,  which  in  1805  contained 
150,000  inhabitants,  had  sunk  in  „  Miuer> 
1825  to  8000. 2  The  only  supplies  Mem.  ii.  .119; 
of  the  pre'eious  metals  which  were  Alison's  Eu- 
obtained  during  these  disastrous  ™P£<  c-  lxvli- 
years,  were  from  the  melting  down 
of  their  gold  and  silver  plate  by  the  wealth)'  pro- 
prietors of  former  days,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  ruin,  and  from  turning  over  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  which  had  been  turned  out  of  ihe  mines 
in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  But  so  diminutive 
and  precarious  were  the  supplies  thus  obtained 

lory  that  can  drown  this  lamentable  cry  ;  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  noble  lord,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this 
House  or  of  Parliament,  to  stifle  the  cry  of  want,  nor  to 
brave  the  stroke  of  universal  bankruptcy.  There  is  but 
one  means  left  to  satisfy  the  country,  to  avert  these  evils, 
or  to  redeem  the  pledged  faith  of  Parliament — Retrench- 
ment, rigorous  and  severe  retrenchment,  in  every  branch 
and  in  every  article  of  the  public  expenditure." — Lord 
Nugent's  Speech  on  Lord  G.  Cavendish's  motion  for 
reduction  of  expenditure,  April  25, 1816,  Pari.  Deb.  xxxiii 
1222. 
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that  they  rapidly  declined  from  year  to  year; 
and  in  the  year  1816,  the  whole  amount  raised  and 
coined  in  South  America  was  only  £2,000,000, 
,  ^     just  a  quarter  of  what  the  amount 

M  64,  87  ;       had  been  ten  years  belore,  and  only 
third  ol'  what  had  been  raised 


South  America  in 


2  44  Geo.  Ill 
c.  148. 


Humboldt's 

^V4„!.SI,:m-  and  coined  in 
1805.'* 

This  great  diminution  in  the  supply  ol  the 
11.         precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the 
Simultaneous  globe  was  necessarily  attended  by 

and  rapid  con-  a  general  fall  of  prices  over  the 
traction  ot  tlie     ,° .  .  ,         ,  1  . 

paper  curren-  whole  world,  and  was  one  gi  eat 
cy  of  Great  cause  of  the  poverty  and  suffering 
Britain.  which  every  where  prevailed.  But 
its  effect  was  most  seriously  aggravated,  in  the 
particular  case  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  simulta- 
neous and  still  more  serious  contraction  in  its 
paper  circulation,  and  the  credit  afforded  to  its 
merchants,  by  the  declared  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England.  By  the  existing 
law  under  which  that  establishment  acted,  it 
was  provided  that  the  restriction  on  cash  pay- 
ments should  continue  "for  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  and 
no  longer."*  As  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  some  resolution  on  the  subject,  because 
the  six  months  was  on  the  point  of  expiring, 
Ministers  proposed  that  the  restriction  should  be 
continued  till  the  5th  July,  1818,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition strenuously  contended  for  its  being  con- 
tinued only  to  0th  July,  1817.  The  former  reso- 
lution was  adopted ;  but  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  the  difficulty  Government  had  in 
carrying  the  prolonged  period,  spread  such  a 
panic  among  bankers,  that  the  commercial  paper 
under  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which  in 
1810  had  been,  on  an  average.  £20,070,000, 
sank  in  1810  to  £11,416,400,  and  in  1817  to 
£3,960,600;  and  the  country  bankers'  notes  in 
circulation,  which  in  1814  had  amounted  to 
£22,700,000,  had  sunk  in  1816  to  £15,096,000. 
Nothing  in  so  prodigious  a  contraction  at  once 
of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe, 
and  of  the  paper  accommodation  and  circulation 
of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  saved  the  country 
from  absolute  ruin,  but  the  continuation  of  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, which  enabled  it  to  continue  its  circula- 
tion of  £27,000,000  of  notes  undiminished,  and 
the  rapid  return  of  the  precious  metals  from  the 
Continent,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Bullion  Committee,  flowed  back  in 
such  quantities  to  the  centre  of  commerce,  on 
the  termination  of  the  demand  for  them  on  the 
Continent  for  the  operations  of  war, 
that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,3  that  it  had 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations ;  and  the  price  of  gold  in  the 


Pari.  Deb. 
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Gold  and  silver  coin  annually  raised  and  coined  in 


South  America: 

1803. 

.  £'5,032,227 

1810.. 

.  £5,807,972 

1804. 

.  5,058,211 

1811. 

.  5,718,584 

1805. 

.  7,104,436 

1812. 

.  3,619,352 

1806. 

.  6,502,142 

1813. 

.  3,784,700 

1807. 

.  5,356,152 

1814. 

.  3,687,249 

1808. 

.  6,169,038 

1815. 

.  3,104,565 

1609. 

.  6,997,853 

1816. 

.  2,528,008 

-4lison's  Europe,  Appendix,  chap.  xcvi. 


English  market  fell  from  £5,  8s.,  which  it  had  . 
been  in  1814,  to  £3,  19s.  in  1816.* 

The  general  distress  and  desponding  feelings 
of  the  country,  arising  from  the  g 
fearful  contrast  between  the  sad  important 
realities  that  had  ensued  on  the  re-  discussions 
turn  of  peace  and  the  sanguine  ex-  on  the  Proper- 
pectations  of  felicity  which  had  so  0tiler  topics, 
generally  been  formed,  naturally 
led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  important 
discussions  in  Parliament,  and  material  modifica- 
tions on  our  military  and  naval  establishment, 
and  the  whole  system  of  British  finance.  These 
discussions  and  measures  are  the  more  import- 
ant, that  they  form  the  basis,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  subsequent  monetary  and  financial  policy 
of  the  empire,  and  all  the  incalculable  conse- 
quences which  have  flowed  from  it.  The  year 
1816,  the  first  year  of  peace,  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  to  the  new  system  in  these 
respects,  and  therefore  its  legislative  measures 
are  in  an  especial  manner  worthy  of  attention. 
Four  subjects,  each  of  paramount  importance, 
were  brought  under  discussion — the  continuance 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  the  continuance  of 
the  Property  Tax,  Agricultural  Distress,  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  Establishment.  The  priority, 
in  point  of  time,  belongs  to  the  debate  on  the 
property  tax;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any 
particular  occasion  on  which  the  discussion  on  it 
was  brought  to  a  point,  as  it  was  renewed 
almost  every  night,  during  two  months,  on  the 
presentation  of  successive  petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  subject.  But,  with- 
out asserting  that  they  were  contained  in  any 
one  debate,  the  principal  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  to  be  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing summary  : 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  against  the 
continuance  of  the  tax,  by  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Brough-  Argument 
am — "  The  petitions  against  this  tax  against  the 
are  innumerable,  and  all  couched  Property  Tax 
in  the  strongest  possible  language.  by«le0PP0S1 
They  state  facts  which  are  undeni- 
able, they  advance  arguments  which  are  unan- 
swerable.   They  do  not  come  from  any  one  class 
or  section  in  the  community;  they  come  from 
all  sections  and  all  classes,  and  complain  of  an 
oppression  from  the  operation  of  this  tax,  which 
is  universal  and  intolerable.    The  farmers  com- 
plain that  the}'  are  assessed,  on  an  arbitrary  rule, 
on  property  which  does  not  exist.    To  pay  it, 
they  are  consuming  their  capital;  they  can  nei- 
ther stock  their  farms,  nor  maintain  their  fami- 
lies, but  by  encroaching  on  their  substance. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  had  fallen  from  110s.  a  quarter  to  85s.  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  every  other  species  of 
agricultural  produce  in  the  same  proportion? 
The  merchants  and  bankers  are  equally  loud 
and  emphatic  in  their  denunciation  of  this  in- 
iquitous tax ;  the  petition  from  the  merchants 

*  "  Many  of  the  speculations  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee  had  been  completely  falsified  by 
events.  The  restoration  of  peace  in  1814,  and  last  year, 
had  had  the  effect,  by  stopping  the  foreign  expenditure,  of 
bringing  back  the  specie  even  more  rapidly  than  ever  he 
had  contemplated.  But  after  so  long  a  foreign  expendi- 
ture as  that  since  1808,  it  was  not  a  favorable  exchange 
of  a  few  months  which  would  bring  things  back  to  their 
former  level.  This  would  require  a  considerable  time." 
— Earl  of  Liverpool's  Speech,  May  17,  1816,  Pari.  Deb 
xxxiv.  574. 
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and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London  is  perhaps  the 
most  numerously  signed  and  important  that  ever 
was  presented  to  Parliament  from  that  or  any 
other  city.  The  impost  is  peculiarly  vexatious 
and  alarming  to  that  class,  because  it  implies  an 
inquisition  into  their  private  affairs,  at  all  times 
hazardous,  but  doubly  so  in  a  period  of  general 
gloom  and  contracted  credit  such  as  the  present. 
The  landed  proprietors,  over  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  are  equally  unanimous 
on  the  subject;  and  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so  — 
for  from  their  incomes  being  universally  known, 
and  the  tax  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  their 
tenants,  escape  or  evasion  are  alike  impossible; 
while  from  the  weight  of  their  debts,  and  the 
rapid  decline  of  their  rents,  the  tax,  if  longer 
continued,  will  in  all  cases  essentially  diminish, 
in  some  entirely  sweep  away,  the  residue  which 
may  remain  to  maintain  their  families,  pay  the 
jointures  and  interest  of  mortgages  with  which 
they  are  burdened,  and  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  position  in  society. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  say  lhat  Parliament  was  bound, 
j4  in  keeping  faith  with  the  public 
It  was  speci-  creditor,  to  continue  this  tax  longer, 
fically  a  war  It  never  was  impledged  in  security 
of  loans;  it  was  the  indirect  taxes 
alone  which  were  so  impledged.  The  property 
tax  had  been,  from  first  to  last,  a  war  tax,  and  a 
war  tax  alone  ;  it  was  so  expressly  denominated, 
both  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  first  introduction  of  it 
in  1799,  and  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  on  its  being 
raised  to  ten  per  cent,  in  1806;  and  the  statute 
imposing  it  bears  evidence  of  the  same  under- 
standing, for  it  is  laid  on  till  the  6th  of  April 
next,  after  the  conclusion  of  "a  general  peace, 
and  no  longer."*  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the 
force  of  these  last  words,  it  would  be  the  cun- 
ning device  adopted  of  omitting  them  in  the 
hurried  renewal  of  the  statute,  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  last  year.  It  is  true,  that 
the  faith  of  Parliament  stands  pledged  to  the 
country  on  this  subject;  but.  it.  stands  pledged  to 
the  removal  of  the  tax,  not  its  continuance.  The 
country  is  now  agitated  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  and  it  is  universally  felt  that  any  renewal 
of  the  tax,  even  at  the  reduced  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  and  for  a  single  year,  is  a  direct  breach  of 
the  public  faith  with  the  nation,  which  is  little 
deserved,  after  the  patience  with  which  the  tax 
was  borne  during  the  years  when  it  really  was 
unavoidable. 

"Equally  vain  is  it  to  assert,  that  the  continu- 
15  ance  of  the  property  tax  is  necessa- 
Not  necessary  ry  as  a  general  measure  of  finance, 
as  a  general  and  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the 
measure  of  country.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
finance.  t>     l  t  •» 

Exchequer  says,  ll  it  is  not  contin- 
ued, there  will  this  year  be  a  deficit  of  ten  mill- 
ions, which  will  render  it  necessary  for  him  to 
go  into  the  money  market  and  borrow  to  that 
amount,  which  would  depress  the  Funds,  and 
raise  the  interest  of  money.  But  supposing  this 
to  be  the  case;  supposing  that  it  is  impossible, 
by  economy,  and  reducing  our  establishments, 
to  avoid  a  considerable  loan,  what  is  the  incon- 
venience thence  arising  to  that  which  may  be 


* "  Bo  it  enacted,  that  this  Act  shall  commence  and 
take  effect  from  the  5th  of  April  1806,  and  that  the  said 
Act,  and  the  duties  thereof,  shall  continue  in  force  during 
the  present  war,  and  until  the  6th  of  April  next,  after  the 
definitive  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  no  longer." — 
i  247,  Property  Tax  Debate. 


anticipated  from  the  continuance,  even  for  a 
single  year,  of  this  most  odious  and  grinding 
tax '?  Nothing  whatever.  Ministers  have  told 
us  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  and  adverted  to  the  fact,  which  is 
undoubtedly  very  remarkable,  that  the  Sinking 
Fund,  though  trenched  upon  since  1813,  is  still 
twelve  millions.  What  would  it  take  from  the 
efficiency  of  this  fund,  to  take  the  interest  of 
the  whole  loan  which  may  be  required,  which 
at  the  very  utmost  will  not  exceed  £600,000 
a  year  from  that  fund?  Is  not  such  a  measure 
better  than  continuing  a  burden  on  the  country 
which  it  is  wholly  unable  to  bear,  and  wnich 
threatens,  if  longer  continued,  to  drain  away 
the  resources  of  the  people,  and  cripple  Gov- 
ernment most  seriously  in  future  years,  by  pre- 
venting the  ordinary  taxes  from  continuing 
productive '?  What  would  a  loan  of  nine  or  ten 
millions  be,  which  would  perhaps  be  melted  in 
one  week  into  the  general  transactions  of  the 
country?  Nothing  whatever.  And  was  the 
House,  for  so  inconsiderable  an  advantage  as 
avoiding  placing  the  interest  of  such  a  loan  on 
the  Sinking  Fund,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  ,  parl  Deb 
to  the  prayers,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  xxxjij".  1210' 
the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  ruin  1226 ;  and 
their  character  in  the  opinion  of  their  ***iv-  439> 
constituents?"1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  ]g 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer —  Argument  on 
"The  principle  on  which  the  prop-  the  other  side 
erty  tax  was  originally  proposed  by  ^y  the  Minis- 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  subsequently  extended  try' 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  was  not  merely  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  a  large  loan.  The  princi- 
ple was,  that  it  is  important  to  provide  a  large 
supply  within  the  year,  in  preference  to  the  in- 
definite extension  of  permanent  taxation  by  the 
indefinite  accumulation  of  debt,  as  had  been  the 
case,  and  thereby  to  provide  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  the  future  relief 
of  the  nation  in  peace.  These  objects  had  both 
been  gained  ;  and  by  the  unswerving  prosecu- 
tion of  this  system,  and  the  patience  with  which 
it  had  been  borne  by  the  nation,  we  had  now 
nine  millions  less  of  permanent  taxes  to  pay 
than  we  should  have  had  if  the  opposite  system 
had  been  continued.  The  burdens  laid  on  din  ing 
the  war  had  been,  upon  the  whole,  collected 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  success,  that  now  the 
Consolidated  Fund  had  a  greater  surplus  than  in 
the  year  1791,  or  than  was  even  hoped  for  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  that  year.  We  had  now 
a  surplus  of  £2,500,000,  with  a  Sinking  Fund 
of  £11,000,000— in  other  words,  £13,500,000 
annually  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt. 
Could  such  a  favorable  state  of  things  have 
arisen,  had  not  the  vigorous  measure  of  a  large 
property  tax  been  adopted;  and  now  that  its 
fruits  were  beginning  to  be  reaped,  is  it  to  be 
abandoned  ? 

"  To  show  that  there  is  no  breach  of  faith 
with  the  nation  in  proposing  the  con-  17 
tinuance  of  the  property  tax  for  two  No  breach  of 
years  longer,  it  is  only  necessary  to  faitl1  in  its 
recollect,  that  when  the  property  continuance 
tax  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent  by  the  Whig  Ad- 
ministration in  1807,  and  when  a  permanent 
system  of  war  expenditure,  estimated  at  £32,- 
000,000,  was  adopted,  it  was  contemplated  that 
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the  loans  which  would  be  necessary  should  be 
secured  by  mortgage  of  all  the  war  taxes,  in- 
cluding the  property  tax.  It  was  no  doubt 
said  by  the  noble  Marquis  (Lansdowne),  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  if  the  war 
continued  only  seven  years,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  mortgage  tho  property  tax;  and  it 
was  also  true,  that  instead  of  the  war  expendi- 
ture being  on  an  average  £32,000,000,  it  had 
been  £52,000,000  since  that  time,  and  the  con- 
test had  lasted  more  than  seven  years;  but  that 
only  showed  the  more  clearly,  that  the  mortgage 
of  all  the  war  taxes  was  contemplated  by  those 
who  extended  the  property  tax,  and  that  the  out- 
cry now  raised  as  to  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
public,  in  proposing  its  continuance,  is  entirely 
without  foundation,  seeing  the  very  event  has 
occurred  which  was  always  looked  to  as  render- 
ing its  prolongation  necessary. 

"Nothing  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty 
j8         could  have  induced  his  Majesty's 
The  petitions  Ministers  to  propose  the  continu- 
for  its  repeal  ance,  even  for  a  short  period,  of  a 
not  unamm-   Dura|en  jn  opposition  to  the  general 

©US  y» 

reluctance  which  it  was  foreseen 
would  be  felt  to  submit  to  heavy  taxation  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  more  especially  when 
very  severe  distress  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
perienced from  extraneous  and  temporary  causes. 
But  Government  would  be  shrinking  from  its 
first  duty,  if  it  did  not  persevere  in  the  course 
they  had  adopted.  The  utmost  deference  was 
due  to  the  public  voice  on  the  subject ;  but. 
numerous  as  the  petitions  against  the  tax  had 
been,  they  are  not  so  expressive  of  general 
opinion  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  They 
are  in  all  400,  of  which  one-third  come  from  the 
two  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  all  the  great 
commercial  towns,  are  divided  on  the  subject. 
When  this  is  considered,  and  the  great  popular- 
ity of  any  reduction  of  taxation  is  kept  in  view, 
■  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  the  strength 
of  the  demand  for  the  remission  of  the  tax  has 
been  much  overrated,  and  that  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  nation  is  strongly  agitated,  and 
much  divided  on  the  subject. 

li  But  supposing  the  popular  demand  on  the 
29         subject  to  be  as  strong  as  is  repre- 
Necessity  for  sented  on  the  other  side,  there  are 
its  continu-     considerations  connected  with  the 

financial  situation  of  the  country 
which  render  it  the  painful  but  necessary  duty 
of  Government  to  withstand  it.  In  round  num- 
bers, the  expenses  for  the  present  year  may  be 
calculated  at  £30,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  per- 
manent expenditure  arising  from  the  interest  of 
the  debt.  There  was  good  reason,  however,  to 
hope  that  this  large  sum  would  be  reduced  next 
year  by  a  third,  or  to  about  £20,000,000.  All 
the  retrenchments  proposed  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  even  if  carried  with  unflinching  rigor 
into  full  effect,  would  not  reduce  this  sum  by 
more  than  £2,000,000  annually.  This,  then, 
being  our  necessary  expenses,  what  are  our 
resources  to  meet  them?  Much  has  been  said 
about  borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  or  even  applying  a  large  part  of  that 
fund  at  once  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  year. 
But  as  that  fund  does  not  now  much  exceed 
£11,000,000  a  year,  after  what  has  been  taken 
from  it  during  the  last  three  years,  if  it  is  to  be 


applied  in  whole  or  in  part  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent exigencies  of  the  year,  the  countrv  will 
soon  be  in  the  situation  of  having  a  debt  of  above 
£700,000,000,  without  any  fund  whatever  to 
look  to  for  its  redemption.  It  is  upon  that 
ground  that  Government  feel  themselves  imper- 
atively called  upon  by  the  duty  they  owe  to  the 
country  to  resist  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  If  it 
is  withdrawn,  Government,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, must  go  into  the  market  and  borrow  this 
yeartwelve,  nextyearsixorseven,  millions  :  what 
effect  will  this  have  upon  the  price  of  the  Funds, 
and,  through  it,  on  the  rate  of  interest  in  the 
country'?  And  if  capital  is  kept  locked  up,  or 
advances  rendered  costly  by  this  cause,  how  are 
country  gentlemen,  how  are  merchants  and 
traders,  to  obtain  the  accommodation  necessary 
to  carry  on  their  undertakings,  or  overcome 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  surround- 
ed ?  Would  the  British  people,  with  the  good 
sense  and  spirit  which  animated  them,  now 
shrink  from  the  exertion  which  was  neces- 
sary for  their  own  preservation  ? —  i  Parl  Deb 
would  they,  in  fact,  be  so  infatuated  xxxiii.  1217, 
as  to  turn  their  backs  upon  them-  1222 ;  xxxiv. 
selves?';'  447' 45U- 

Notwithstanding  the  manliness  of  this  appeal, 
which  came  with  so  much  weight  20. 
from  the  Ministers  who  had  brought  Abolition  of 
the  contest  to  a  triumphant  issue,  tlletax- 
and  the  cogent  nature  of  those  arguments,  such 
was  the  weight  of  the  public  voice  that  it  prov- 
ed irresistible.  Upon  a  division,  the  jyiarcll  jg 
motion  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
tax  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  37 — the  numbers 
being  201  and  238.  The  division  was  received 
with  rapturous  cheering  in  the  House,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes  ;  and  the  joyous  sound 
being  heard  in  Palace  Yard,  the  huzzas  soon 
spread  through  the  dense  crowd  there  assembled, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  over  all  London.  Never, 
since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had  such  general 
joy  been  felt  through  the  nation  as  was  on  this 
occasion  :  nothing  like  it  occurred  again  till  the 
second  capture  of  Cabul  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Chinese  war  were  announced  in  a  single 
Delhi  gazette.  We  must  not  estimate  the  uni- 
versal transports  felt  on  this  occasion  by  what 
would  be  felt  if  the  modified  income-tax  of  seven- 
pence  in  the  pound,  introduced  in  1842  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  was  now  abolished — for  his  was  a  light 
burden  in  comparison,  and  it  extended  to  persons 
enjoying  an  income  of  £150  and  upward  alone; 
whereas  the  former  was  a  tax  of  two  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  extended  to  all  incomes  of 
£50  and  upward.  As  the  heavier  tax,  when  it 
was  taken  off,  was  producing  at  ten  per  cent. 
£15,000,000  a  year,  the  assessable  income  of 
Great  Britain  must  have  been,  at  that  period, 
£150,000,000  a  year.  And  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  innumerable  evasions  Generally 
practiced,  especially  among  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  classes,  where  such  were  so  easy 
and  difficult  of  detection,  it  is  within  bounds  to 
conclude,  that  the  aggregate  incomes  of  persons 
in  Great  Britain  above  £50  must  at  that  period 
have  been  at  least  £200,000,000  ;  an  astonishing 
fact,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  the  island  did  not,  at  that  period, 
exceed  thirteen  millions  ;  and  that  the  nation  had 
just  concluded  a  war  of  twenty  years'  duration, 
in  the  course  of  which  £600,000,000  had  been 
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added  to  the  public  debt,  and  the  sums  annually 
1  Pari.  Deb.  raised  by  taxation  progressively  in- 
xxxiv.451;Ann.  creased  from  £20,000,000  to  £72.- 
Reg.1816,26.    0  00,0  00.' 

In  considering  this  subject,  which  has  been 

21.  of  such  moment  in  the  subsequent 
Reflections  on  financial  and  social  condition  of  the 
this  subject.  British  empire,  it  will  probably  be 
found,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such  questions, 
that,  there  was  some  truth,  and  not  a  little  error, 
in  the  opinions  advanced  on  both  sides.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  unquestionably  in  the  right 
when  he  so  strenuously  contended  for  preserv- 
ing inviolate  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  not,  by  the 
remission  of  taxation,  leaving  the  nation  in  the 
situation  of  having  £700,000,000  of  debt,  with- 
out any  provision  for  its  redemption.  The  manly 
stand  which  he  made  against  a  loud  public  clamor 
on  this  ground,  is  one  of  the  most  honorable,  as. 
unhappily,  it  is  one  of  the  last,  recorded  in  Brit- 
ish history.  But  he  seems  as  clearly  to  have  err- 
ed in  the  ground  which  he  selected  for  making 
this  stand.  He  should  never  have  chosen  it  on 
the  question  of  upholding  a  heavy  and  unpopular 
direct  tax.  The  great  and  wise  principle  of  En- 
glish finance,  so  constantly  acted  upon  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  debt  and 
the  Sinking  Fund  for  its  redemption  by  indirect 
taxes,  and  to  reserve  direct  taxes  as  an  extraor- 
dinary war  resource,  to  continue  only  to  its  ter- 
mination. The  emphatic  declaration  in  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  Act,  that  it  was  to  "  continue  till  the 
6th  April  next,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  definit- 
ive treaty  of  peace,  and  no  longer,''  proves  that 
this  was  in  an  especial  manner  the  case  with 
that  burden.  In  striving  to  uphold  it  after  peace 
was  concluded,  Government  was  not  less  violat- 
ing the  pledge  given  to  the  nation,  on  its  impo- 
sition, than  departing  from  the  true  principles  of 
finance  on  the  subject.  If  loans  for  a  year  or 
two  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  were  neces- 
sary to  wind  up  its  expenses,  they  should,  with- 
out hesitation,  have  been  contracted  in  prefer- 
ence to  continuing  an  oppressive  direct  war  tax. 
The  real  error,  and  it  was  a  most  fatal  one,  was 
the  unnecessary  and  often  uncalled-for  remission 
of  indirect  taxation  in  after  years,  by  successive 
administrations  bidding  against  each  other  in  the 
race  for  popularity,  which  at  first  crippled  and 
at  length  extinguished  the  Sinking  Fund;  but 
that  mournful  topic  belongs  to  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  History. 

There  is  another  observation  on  this  subject, 

22.  suggested  by  the  tenor  of  these  de- 
Vital  consid-  bates,  which  will  frequently  recur 
erations  on  t0  j  j)e  mjIU|  tne  discussion  of  great 
the  question,  ,  .  .  =  , 
which  were  a"d  momentous  questions  in  sub- 
overlooked  at  sequent  years.  This  is,  that  the 
this  time.  most  material  parts  of  the  argument, 
and  the  most  vital  consequences  likely  to  flow 
from  the  measures  under  discussion,  were  not 
alluded  to  on  either  side  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate in  Parliament.  They  were  either  unseen, 
or,  if  seen,  were  carefully  concealed  by  both 
parties.  Thus  the  most  material  points  in  any 
discussion  upon  the  property  tax,  and  those  upon 
which  public  attention  has  been  chiefly  fixed 
when  it  was  brought  forward  in  after  times,  un- 
doubtedly are — the  injustice  of  taxing  income 
derived  from  precarious  or  perishable  sources,  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  derived  from  land,  or  fixed 
and  imperishable  investment;  the  extreme  se- 


verity of  direct  taxation,  when  it  is  at  all  con- 
siderable, compared  with  indirect,  when  it  is 
most  productive  ;  and  the  injustice  of  levying  a 
heavy  direct  tax  upon  a  small  class  of  society — 
viz.,  that  possessing  an  income  above  a  certain 
level — from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
exempt.  Yet  these  topics  are  never  once  alluded 
to,  in  the  course  of  the  almost  daily  discussions 
which  took  place  on  the  subject,  in  presenting 
petitions  in  this  year,  during  two  months  !  They 
are  the  topics,  however,  upon  which  most  stress 
should  always  be  laid,  when  this  subject  is  again 
brought  forward  in  future  times,  for  they  lie  at 
its  very  foundation.  They  touch  the  all-impor- 
tant subject  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear 
the  burden — a  topic  far  more  momentous  to  them 
than  interesting  to  their  rulers.  Yet,  in  reality, 
it  is  a  topic  which  eventually  must  touch  their 
rulers  as  much  as  themselves;  for  no  taxes  can 
long  be  levied  by  Government  which  trench  deep 
upon  the  resources,  and  seriously  abridge  the 
comforts,  of  the  people.  Of  these,  however,  di- 
rect taxes  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most 
oppressive,  and  felt  as  most  severe,  for  they  al- 
ways fall  upon  a  limited  class,  generally  not 
more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  community,  in 
whose  hands,  however,  they  arrest  the  funds 
which  maintain  the  whole  ;  and,  not  being  mixed 
up  with  the  price  of  articles  of  consumption,  their 
whole  weight  is  made  palpable  to  the  people. 
Indirect  taxes  are  so  blended  with  the  cost  of 
articles  that  their  existence  is  not  perceived  ;  and 
they  are  spread  over  so  wide  a  surface,  that  their 
burden  is  not  felt.  No  nation  was  ever  seriously 
injured  by  taxes  on  luxuries  consumed,  because 
the  very  fact  of  their  being  consumed  proved 
that  they  could  be  afforded,  and  had  been  paid  for ; 
but  many  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  direct 
taxation,  because  it  seizes  upon  income,  or  eats 
in  on  capital  before  it  is  expended;  and  ruins 
the  poor,  when  they  imagine  they  do  not.  pay  the 
tax,  by  checking  the  growth  of  capital,  and  drain- 
ing away  the  funds  which  should  purchase  thek 
produce  of  their  industry. 

It  was  generally  supposed  at  the  time  that 
Ministers  would  have  resigned,  upon  23. 
Parliament  having  negatived  a  pro-  Remission  of 
posal  forming  so  important  apart  of  |he  war  Malt 
their  financial  system  ;  but,  instead  March, 
of  doing  so,  they  equally  surprised  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country,  by  voluntarily  pro- 
posing, two  days  afterward,  the  entire  remission 
of  the  war  duty  on  malt — a  tax  producing  at  that 
time  £2,700,000  a  year.  The  reason  assigned 
by  them  for  this  unlooked-for  boon  was.  that  as 
the  abolition  of  the  income  tax  would  render  it  in- 
dispensable for  them  to  go  into  the  money  mar- 
ket to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  it  was  of 
little  moment  whether  the)'  borrowed  a  few  mill- 
ions more  or  less ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  give  a  material  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  which  was  laboring  under 
a  severer  depression  than  any  other  class.  There 
can  be  no  epiestion  that  there  was  much  truth  in 
this  observation,  although  there  were  not  want- 
ing shrewd  observers,  who  remarked  that  the 
boon  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  if  Minis- 
ters had  not  received  a  shake,  and  that  this  show- 
ed that  the  best  way  to  inspire  Government  with 
philanthropic  feelings  was  to  make  them  afraid. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  remission  of  the  tax  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  leaders  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  interest  in  Parliament ;  and  being  levied  on 
a  beverage  which  the  people  in  great  part  pre- 
pared for  themselves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  felt  as  a  relief  by  the  people  generally, 
contrary  to  what  too  often  obtains  with  the  re- 
1  Pari  Deb  mission  of  indirect  taxes,  which  only 
xxxiii.  458;  swell  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  the 
Ann.  Regist.  articles,  without  lessening  their  cost 
1816,  26.         tQ  (|)e  consumers.i 

As  the  abolition  of  the  property  tax,  and  the 
24  remission  of  the  war  duty  on  malt, 
Reduced  estt-  occasioned  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer 
mates  formed  0f  fully  £17.000,000  a  year,  it  be- 
ment0™™"  came  necessary  for  Ministers  to  re- 
vise entirely  their  estimates  for  the 
year,  and  reduce  the  expenditure  in  oportion 
to  the  large  defalcation  in  their  resources.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  with  a  success  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
country :  £3,000,000  was  borrowed  from  the 
Bank ;  and  this,  with  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  as  much  more,  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Exchequer.    The  reduc- 


tion of  the  estimates  gave  rise  to  warm  debates 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  import- 
ant as  evincing  the  ideas  then  afloat  in  the  coun- 
try, and  forming  the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
pacific  expenditure  of  the  nation  since  that  time 
has  been  founded.  The  reduction  effected  was 
very  great,  for  the  expenditure,  irrespective  of 
the  debt,  was  reduced  from  £62,000,000  to 
£25,000,000,  and  the  loan  for  England  and  Ire- 
land together  was  only  £8,900,000.  But  the 
debates  are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  evincing  the 
temper  of  the  nation  on  this  a!l-im-  i  Ann.  Reg 
portant  subject.1  *  18l6i  "°- 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  contended 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Tiernay,  and  25 
Lord   Cavendish — "  War  is   only  Argument  foi 
borne  because  it  is  hoped  it  may  a  reduction  ot 
lead  to  peace  ;  and  warlike  expendi-  expenditure 

i  '..  ..r  bytheOpposi 

ture,  because  it  may  pave  the  way  tiJon 

for  pacific  reductions.    But,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  now  pursued,  we  are  to  have 
the  evils  and  burdens  of  war  without  the  bless- 
ings and  reductions  of  peace.    When  we  con- 


*  The  following  Table,  exhibiting  the  national  expenditure  for  1815  and  1816,  as  estimated,  will  show  the  great 
reductions  effected  in  all  branches  of  the  public  expenditure  in  the  latter  year: 


1815. 


Supply. 


Army  £13,876,757 

Extraordinaries   23,983,961 

Barracks   99,000 

Navy   18,644,200 

Ordnance   4,431,643 

Miscellaneous   3,000,000 


£62,135,039 

Loans  to  foreign  powers   11,035,247 

Permanent  Burdens. 
Interest  of  debt  Funded,  and  Sinking 

Fund  £41,015,527 

Do.  of  Unfunded   3,014,003 


£117,199,816 


1816. 


Supply. 


Army  £9,665,666 

Deduct  troops  in  France   1,234,596 

  £8,431,070 

Extraordinaries   1,500,000 

Commissariat   480,000 

Deduct  in  France   75,000 

  405,000 

Barracks   178,000 

Stores   50,000 

Navy   9,434,440 

Ordnance   1,882,188 

Deduct  in  France   186,003 

  1,696.185 

Miscellaneous   2,500,000 

Indian  debt    945,491 


£25,140,186 

Permanent  Burdens. 
Interest  of  Funded  debt  and  Sinking 

Fund   43,410,059 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills   2,196,177 

Foreign  loans  £1,731,139 

Ireland   2,581, MS 

  4,312,287 


£75,058,709 

The  expenditure  for  1816,  however,  in  reality  reached  £80,185,828,  as  various  articles  of  outlay  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate.—See  Ann.  Reg.  1816, 70,  71 ;  and  1817,  256,  257. 

To  meet  this  expenditure,  which  even  in  the  last  of  the  two  years  was  immense,  the  following  were  the  receipts  foi 
the  two  years : 

Ways  and  Means. 


1815. 

Ordinary  Revenue,  nett. 

Customs  '.   £9,070,554 

Excise    20,539,028 

Stamps   0,139,585 

Land  and  assessed   7,604,016 

Post-office   1,755,898 

Lesser  resources   189,352 


Ordinary  and  hereditary  revenue   £45,197,368 

Extraordinary. 

Customs   £2,280,634 

Excise   6,737,028 

Property-tax   14,978,248 

Lottery   304,651 

Paid  by  Ireland   3,981,783 

Irish  expenditure   6,107,986 

Loans    39,421,959 

Lesser  heads   117,241 


Total  £119,370,629 


1816. 

Ordinary  Revenue,  nett. 

Customs   £8,169,780 

Excise   19,013,630 

Stamps   6,184,288 

Land  and  assessed   7,257,906 

Post-office   1,659,854 

Lesser  resources   67,2S0 


Permanent  ordinary  £42,370,130 

Hereditary  revenue   165,270 

Extraordinary. 

Customs   £1,007,810 

Excise   4,581,637 

Property-tax  last  year   12,039,120 

Lottery   234,680 

Interest  of  loans  for  Ireland   4,558,558 

Ireland's  share  of  expenses   1,184,009 

Unclaimed  dividends   333,506 

Lesser  heads   134,000 


Total  without  loans  £66,579,420 

Loan,  including  Ireland   8,939,80S 


-"Finance  Statement,"  Ann.  Reg.  1816,  420  ;  and  1817,  246. 
Vol.  I. — C 


Total  £75,516,22? 
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sider  the  enormous  amount  of  our  national  debt, 
and  the  complete  triumph  of  our  arms  which 
was  purchased  by  it,  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  at  no  former  period  were  large 
reductions  in  our  peace  establishment  both  more 
loudly  called  for,  or  more  safe  and  practicable, 
than  at  the  present  moment.  What  is  the  value 
of  our  boasted  victories,  if,  after  they  have  been 
gained,  we  are  obliged  to  remain  armed  at  all 
points,  as  before  the  contest  in  which  they  were 
achieved  commenced?  Some  reductions,  it  is 
true,  have  been  made,  but  on  a  scale  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case;  and  if  our  financial  situation  is  considered, 
it  will  at  once  appear  that,  unless  the  expendi- 
ture is  reduced  on  a  very  different  scale  from 
what  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  the  empire 
will  be  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties. 
"  The  total  sums  required  to  be  provided  for 
2g  the  service  of  the  year  amount,  ac- 
Cominued.  cording  to  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  £31,- 
683,000,  of  which  the  establishments  of  the 
country  formed  upward  of  £28,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  two-seven- 
teenths of  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  empire 
was  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  Ireland  ; 
and  such  was  now  the  financial  situation  of  that 
country,  that  its  finances  were  not  equal  even  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  its  debt — so  that, 
instead  of  its  contributing  any  thing  at  all  to  the 
joint  expenses  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  advance  £997,000  to 
make  up  its  deficiencies.  Thus  the  whole  sum 
we  have  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  year 
is  about  thirty-two  millions  and  a  half.  To 
meet  this  sum,  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  according  to  his 
own  account,  is  £12,700,000,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  first  year  of  peace  of  no  less  than 
£19,981,000 !  It  would  be  some  consolation  if 
we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  this  immense  de- 
ficit was  owing  to  winding  up  the  expense  of  the 
war,  and  that  any  considerable  reduction  of  it 
could  be  hoped  for  if  our  present  establishment 
continued  in  future  years.  But  this  was  very 
far  from  being  the  ease.  When  the  items  of  the 
expenditure  are  looked  into,  it  appears  that  they 
are  all  permanent,  arising  from  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year  ;  and  so  far  from  there  being 
any  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  future,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  next  year  the  charges  of  the  nation 
must  be  increased  £1,000,000,  and  that  for 
ever,  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  sum  to  be  bor- 
rowed in  this  very  year,  to  meet  its  excess  of 
expenditure  above  income.  If  that  is  our  con- 
dition in  time  of  peace,  and  with  all  the  security 
derived  from  the  greatest  triumphs,  can  any 
thing  be  so  deplorable  as  our  financial  situa- 
tion ? 

"  If  the  establishment  maintained  in  the  dif- 
2_  ferent  parts  of  the  empire  at  this  time 
Continued.  De  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
1792,  the  difference  is  prodigious,  and 
wholly  unaccounted  for  by  any  increased  neces- 
sities of  our  situation.  On  the  contrary,  if  there 
is  any  difference,  it  should  be  found  in  the  di- 
minished force  now  required,  from  the  enhanced 
security  which  our  commanding  situation  and 
unparalleled  victories  have  now  procured  for  us. 
Nevertheless,  Government  propose  just  the  re- 
verse; the  establishment  they  have  submitted 


to  the  House  is  more  than  double  of  what  it  was 
in  1792.    The  two  years  stand  thus  : 

1792.  1816. 

Men.  Men. 

Great  Britain  15,919  32,000 

Old  Colonies  16,848  27,000 

Ireland  16,000  28,000 

New  Colonies      25,000 

48,767  112,000 
Exclusive  of  troops  in  France  and  India 

"If  to  these  forces  be  added  the  troops  in 
France  and  India,  which  are  maintained  by 
their  respective  countries,  and  comprise  at  least 
50,000  men.  it  follows  that  we  have  now  above 
160,000  men  in  arms  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  and  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  war  which  is  boasted  of  as  having  given  us 
unexampled  security.  All  that  we  have  gained, 
if  the  statement  of  Ministers  be  correct,  by  a 
war  which  has  quadrupled  our  public  debt, 
is,  that  we  have  incurred  a  neces-  i  par].  peb. 
sity  of  tripling  our  military  establish-  xxxii.1194, 
ment."1  1202. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  28 
Lord  Castlereagh — "  Much  of  the  Argument  on 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  of  the  other  side, 
the  country  during  war  have  always  by  Mimsters 
arisen  from  our  establishment  in  peace  having 
been  brought  to  so  low  an  ebb  that,  on  the  first 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  we  were  either  abso- 
lutely powerless,  or,  if  we  attempted  any  thing, 
were  constantly,  for  some  years,  involved  in 
disaster.  This  was  particularly  the  case  during 
the  first  years  of  the  American  and  the  late  war 
— on  the  last  of  which  occasions  Mr.  Pitt,  by 
whom  the  reductions  were  made,  expressed 
bitter  regret  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
reducing  the  establishment,  during  the  previous 
peace,  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  war  to  an  early  and  suc- 
cessful termination  was  lost.  It  was  to  the 
liberty  we  enjoyed  that  the  industry  and  exertion 
which  happily  distinguished  England  from  many 
of  the  Continental  powers  were  to  be  ascribed; 
and  to  these  advantages,  which  a  free  people 
only  could  possess,  we  owed  all  our  superiority, 
which  would  not  be  in  the  smallest  degree  af- 
fected by  the  magnitude  or  diminution  of  our 
peace  establishment. 

:l  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  compare  our 
peace  establishment  in  1816  with 
what  it  was  in  1792,  and  to  ask,  how,  contniueu 
when  we  have  been  successful  in  the 
war,  an  additional  and  much  larger  military 
force  is  requisite.  Is  it  not  well  known — has 
it  not  passed  into  a  maxim  in  history — that 
success  only  multiplies  the  demand  for  increased 
means  of  defense,  by  widening  the  circle  from 
which  hostility  may  be  apprehended  ?  Our 
empire  in  the  colonies  has  been  more  than 
doubled  during  the  war;  and  are  we  to  be  told 
that,  after  having  been  won  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, they  are  not  worth  preserving,  but  must 
be  abandoned,  for  want  of  a  protective  force,  to 
the  first  enemy  who  chooses  to  grasp  them? 
Look  around  upon  the  colonies,  and  say  whether 
there  is  any  one  of  them  for  which  a  supply  of 
soldiers  has  been  voted  larger  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  fact  is  notoriously  the  reverse ; 
they  are  all  so  under-garrisoned  that  the  men 
stationed  there  will  be  over-worked,  and  fall 
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victims  to  fatigue  and  the  diseases  of  tropical 
climates.  The  new  colonies  obtained  during 
the  war  were  proposed  to  be  garrisoned  by 
22,000  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  15,000 
could  be  reckoned  on  as  effective ;  whereas  the 
aggregate  of  effective  soldiers  who  marched 
out  of  them,  when  they  were  taken,  was  upward 
of  30,000.  In  some  of  the  old  colonies— as 
Jamaica  and  Canada — it  was  proposed  to  station 
a  force  considerably  larger  than  had  been  there 
before  the  war ;  but  that  was  because  America 
had  become  a  considerable  military  and  naval 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  its  later 
years. 

"In  regard  to  the  home  stations,  the  number 
"allotted  for  Great  Britain  is  25,000, 
ConUnued  being  about  7000  more  than  the  quota 
of  1792.  But  is  that  an  excessive 
addition,  when  the  increase  which  during  the 
war  has  taken  place  in  our  population  and  re- 
sources is  considered  ?  The  first  has  increased 
a  fourth;  the  last,  if  measured  by  our  exports, 
imports,  and  shipping,  have  more  than  doubled. 
The  augmentation  of  the  army  at  home  was  by 
no  means  in  the  same  proportion.  In  proportion 
as  our  colonial  force  is  augmented,  the  troops 
at  home,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  fed  or  relieved, 
must  be  increased  also.  Then  if,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  the  vast  additions  made  to  the  armies 
of  the  Continental  powers  during  the  war,  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  peace  establishments,  be 
taken  into  consideration,  it  must  become  at  once 
apparent  that  not  merely  our  respectability,  but 
our  very  existence  as  an  independent  nation, 
was  involved  in  resisting  the  reduction  now  pro- 
posed. The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether,  by 
reductions  in  our  establishment,  we  can  get  quit 
of  the  income-tax  or  loans  in  its  stead,  for  by  no 
possible  reduction  can  that  object  be  effected. 
It  is,  whether  we  shall  compel  the  Crown  to 
abandon  all  our  colonial  possessions,  fertile 
sources  of  our  commercial  wealth,  and  whether 
we  should  descend  from  that  elevated  station 
which  it  had  cost  us  so  much  labor,  blood,  and 
treasure  to  attain. 

"It  is  unfair  to  charge  the  whole  expense 
of  the  army  being  £9,800,000  pro- 
Concluded.  Posed  this  year,  to  the  account  of  our 
present  establishments  :  £2,000.000 
of  it  is  absorbed  in  pensions  to  those  gallant 
men,  now  for  the  most,  part  retired,  who  have 
borne  us  through  the  perils  of  the  contest;  £1,- 
000,000  is  applied  to  the  forces  embodied  at 
present,  which  will  be  disbanded  in  the  course 
of  the  year — particularly  the  regular  militia  and 
foreign  corps,  which  are  to  be  entirely  reduced. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  too.  that  since  the  year 
1792  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  had  been  doubled — 
it  had  been  raised  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  a 
day,  which  added  at  least  a  third  to  the  total  ex- 
pense of  our  military  establishment.  If  these 
things  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  proposed  military  establishment, 
so  far  from  being  excessive,  is  in  reality  ex- 
tremely moderate,  and  could  not  be  reduced  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  the  empire, 
i  Pari  Deb  anc'  lne  wor't'!  without  serious  de- 
xxxiii.  843, 672;  triment  to  our  national  character, 
and  xxxiv.  and  the  most  serious  danger  to  our 
1204,  1210.       national  independence."1 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  arguments, 
and  the  obvious  inexpedience  of  too  rapidly  re- 


ducing the  national  establishments,  from  the  per- 
nicious effect  which  throwing  a  vast  3q 
number  of  idle  hands  at  once  upon  Estahlish- 
the  labor  market  would  have,  such  ments  ulti- 
was  the  strength  of  the  public  cry  mately  voted 
for  economy,  and  such  the  necessities  of  Govern- 
ment after  the  great  resource  of  the  property 
tax  was  withdrawn,  that  very  great  reductions 
became  necessary  in  the  army,  against  which 
the  chief  complaints  were  directed.  The  es- 
tablishment was  ultimately  fixed  at  111,756  men, 
deducting  the  foreign  corps  disbanded  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  troops  in  France  and 
in  the  East  India  Company's  territories.  Includ- 
ing them,  the  number  was  196,027.*  The 
regular  militia.  80,000  strong,  and  about  50,000 
of  the  regular  army  were  disbanded  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  For  the  navy  33,000  men  were 
voted — a  great  and  immediate  reduction  from 
100,000,  who  had  been  voted  in  the  preceding 
year.  Great  part  of  these  copious  reductions 
did  not  take  effect  till  the  succeeding  year,  and 
so  had  little  effect  in  lessening  the  expenditure 
of  this  ;  but  the  disbanding  of  so  large  a  number 
as  200,000  men  from  the  two  services,  including 
the  regular  militia,  however  unavoidable,  had  a 
most  prejudical  effect  upon  the  labor  market, 
and  tended  much  to  augment  the  suffering 
so  generally  felt  by  the  working  classes,  from  the 
diminution  of  employment,  and  the  j  par[  Deb 
distressed  condition  both  of  theagri-  -\xxii.842,847; 
cultural  and  manufacturing  popula-  ^nn.  Reg. 
tion.i  816.  9-  10- 

Agricultural  distress,  as  might  well  have  been 
expected,  from  the  difficulties  so  3:) 
generally  experienced  by  that  im-  Debates  on 
portant  class  of  the  community  who  agricultural 
were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  (llstress. 
the  soil,  holds  a  very  prominent  place  among  the 
subjects  of  parliamentary  discussion  in  this  year. 
The  debates  of  course  terminated  in  nothing  ef- 
fective being  done  for  the  relief  of  the  landed 
interest ;  for  the  causes  of  this  distress  were 
either  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy 
on  the  part  of  Government,  or  they  arose  from 
measures  connected  with  the  currency,  which 
the  legislature  was  inclined  to  render  more 
stringent  rather  than  the  reverse.  But  they  are 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  valuable  in  a  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  as  tending  to  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  of  those  causes  of  a 
general  nature  which,  ere  long,  had  so  import- 
ant an  influence  on  British  prosperity,  and  came 
to  exercise  so  decisive  an  effect  on  the  legisla- 
tion and  destinies  of  the  empire. 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  contend- 
ed by  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Tierney,  and  Mr. 

*  Army  estimate  for  1810 

Men.  Cost 

Land  forces,  including 

corps  intended  to  be  £. 

reduced  111,756  4,702,615 

Regiments  in  France. .  34,031   1,234,591 

Regiments  in  India. . .  28,491   90fi,604 

Foreign  corps   21,401   370,069 

Recruiting  Staff.   348    20,835 


196,027  11,123.57' 

Deduct  in  with  lesser  charges, 

France  .  ...34,031  .£1,234,596 
Do  in  India.  .28,491  906,604 

  62,522    2,141,190 


Remains  133,505. 

—Pari.  Deb  xxxii.  842. 


.  £8,982,38' 
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Western — "  It  is  superfluous  to  say  any  thing 
34  on  the  amount  and  universality  of 

Argument  of  the  distress  which  exists  in  the 
the  Opposition  country  at  this  time.  That,  unhap- 
on  the  subject.  ^  ;g  matter  of  notoriety]  and  is 

universally  admitted.  If  any  doubt  could  exist 
upon  the  subject  it  would  be  removed  by  the  peti- 
tion presented  this  very  night  from  Cambridge- 
shire, in  which  it  is  stated  that  every  single  indi- 
vidual in  a  parish  in  that  county,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  become  bankrupt  or  a  pauper,  and  that 
that  one,  in  consequence,  has  fallen  from  a  state 
of  affluence  to  ruin,  from  the  rates  all  falling 
upon  him.  The  real  point  for  consideration  is,  to 
what  is  this  universal  and  overwhelming  distress 
owing '?  In  1792,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
47s.  a  quarter,  now  (April  9)  it  is  57s. — almost 
twenty  per  cent  higher;  yet  no  complaint  of 
ruin  from  low  prices  was  heard  before  the  war. 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  stale  of  things  was 
with  reason  hailed  as  the  greatest  possible  bless- 
ing, as  the  first  fruits  of  peace  and  plenty.  We 
must  seek  for  other  causes,  therefore,  for  the 
present  distress,  than  in  the  mere  fact  of  low 
prices;  and  those  causes  seem  to  be  chiefly  the 
following : 

'•The  years  1796  and  1799.  it  is  well  known, 
were  years  of  very  bad  harvests,  and 
Conthiued  tney>  of  course,  raised  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  gave  a  tempo- 
rary stimulus  tocultivalion.  This  was  increased 
by  t  he  profuse  expenditure  of  the  war,  which,  not 
confined  to  income,  lavished  in  single  years  the 
accumulated  hoards  of  previous  generations. 
But  the  great  circumstance  which  tended  to  raise 
prices  in  a  lasting  way,  was  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
gave  such  a  stimulus  to  that  establishment,  and 
also  to  all  the  country  banks,  that  prices  not  only 
rose,  but  were  retained  at  a  high  level.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  banks  were  encour- 
aged to  advance  money  to  cultivators  from  the 
certainty  of  their  obtaining  a  remunerating  price 
for  their  produce,  and  thence  a  prodigious  im- 
pulse was  given  to  agriculture  in  all  its  branches. 
Nor  is  the  effect  of  the  vast  increase  of  our  co- 
lonial possessions  to  be  overlooked,  which  has 
operated  not  merely  by  increasing  our  exports 
and  imports,  but,  in  a  far  more  important  de- 
gree, by  promoting  enterprise  in  the  cultivation 
of  our  own  soil.  This  appears  from  the  great 
amount  of  riches  which  was  remitted  from  these 
colonial  possessions  to  purchase  or  improve  land 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  source  from  which 
that  wealth  has  come  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  the  names  of  estates  and  farms,  especially  in 
Scotland,  which  are  in  many  places  taken  from 
that  of  places — as  Berbice,  Surinam,  or  the  like 
— in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  Lastly,  among 
the  causes  which  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to 
agriculture  during  the.  war,  we  must  assign  a 
very  prominent  place  to  Napoleon's  Continental 
blockade,  which  not  only  gave  our  cultivators, 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  its  continuance, 
an  almost  entire  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
for  agricultural  produce,  but,  by  throwing  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  world  into  our 
hands,  powerfully  promoted  the  prosperity  of  our 
seaport  and  manufacturing  towns,  and  through 
them  reacted  upon  that  of  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  country. 

"In  consequence  of  this  combination  of  cir- 


cumstances, most  of  which  were  of  a  casual  or 
temporary  nature,  there  has  occur- 
red in  this  country  what  may  with-  cJ^ued. 
out  impropriety  be  called  an  over-trad- 
ing in  agriculture,  and  consequent  redundance 
of  agricultural  produce.  Inclosure  bills  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  hundred  have  been  passed 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  number  of 
acres  thereby  brought  into  cultivation  has  been 
estimated  at  two  millions  Certain  it  is  that, 
between  the  newly  inclosed  land  and  the  im- 
provement of  that  which  was  formerly  under 
cultivation,  at  least  the  produce  of  two  millions 
of  acres,  which  may  be  taken  at  six  millions  of 
quarters  of  grain,  has  been  added  to  the  national 
supply.  But  the  population  of  the  island  has 
only  increased  two  millions  during  the  war,  and 
taking  a  quarter  of  grain  for  the  average  con- 
sumption of  each  individual,  it  follows  that  two 
millions  of  quarters  only  have  been  added  to  the 
demand,  and  six  millions  to  the  supply.  This 
sufficiently  explains  the  glut  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  consequent  fall  of  prices,  and  the  dis- 
tress which  now  universally  prevails  among  the 
cultivators  and  landed  proprietors. 

':  Supposing,  as  is  perhaps  the  ease,  that  these 
calculations  of  political  arithmetic  are 
not  altogether  to  be  trusted,  we  may  cc-tun^co' 
rely  on  a  much  safer  testimony,  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses,  to  be  convinced  of 
the  extraordinary  advance  which  our  agricul- 
ture has  made  of  late  years.  The  improvements 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  have  been  so  great 
that  the  most  careless  observer  must  have  been 
struck  by  them.  Not  only  have  wastes  for  miles 
and  miles  disappeared,  giving  place  to  houses, 
fences,  and  crops;  not  only  have  even  the  most 
inconsiderable  commons,  the  very  village  greens, 
and  little  stripes  of  sward  by  the  wayside,  been 
subjected  to  division  and  exclusive  ownership, 
but  the  land  which  formerly  grew  something  has 
been  fatigued  with  labor  and  loaded  with  capital 
until  it  yielded  much  more.  The  work  both  of 
men  and  cattle  has  been  economized,  new  skill 
has  been  applied,  and  a  more  dexterous  combin- 
ation of  different  kinds  of  husbandry  practiced, 
until,  without  at  all  comprehending  the  waste 
lands  wholly  added  to  the  productive  territory 
of  the  nation,  it  may  be  safely  said,  not,  perhaps, 
that  two  blades  of  grass  now  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  but  certainly  that  five  now  grow 
where  only  four  used  to  be;  and  that  this  king- 
dom, which  foreigners  were  wont  to  taunt  as  a 
mere  manufacturing  and  trading  country,  inhab- 
ited by  a  shopkeeping  nation,  is  in  reality,  for  its 
size,  by  far  the  greatest  agricultural  state  in  the 
world. 

"It  is  since  1810  that  these  causes  have  in 
an  especial  manner  come  into  oper- 
ation, as  appears  in  the  price  of  wheat  Continued 
which,  on  an  average,  has  been  above 
100s.  the  quarter  since  that  time — a  striking 
contrast  to  the  woeful  depression  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  peace.  What  is  very  re- 
markable, this  depression  is  the  very  reverse  of 
what  took  place  on  former  pacifications  ;  for  on 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  wheat  rose  from 
36s.  to  41s.  a  quarter,  and  to  42s.  6d.  on  an 
average  of  five  years  ending  1767;  and  on  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  in  1784,  it  rose  5s.  a  quarter 
In  the  present  contest,  however,  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  which  induced  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
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peace,  at  once  lowered  the  price  from  120s.  to 
86s.,  and  before  November  1813,  wheat  was  at 
68s.  No  man  who  attends  to  these  figures  and 
dates,  can  doubt  that  the  fall  of  prices  was  con- 
nected with  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
how  it  is  that  this  effect  took  place.  A  sudden 
diminution  of  expenditure,  to  the  extent  of 
£50,000,000  annually  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  alone,  could  not  take  place  without  im- 
mediately affecting  the  market  both  for  manu- 
factured and  rude  produce  ;  and  a  derangement 
in  the  former  is  sure,  sooner  or  later  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  distress  in  the  latter.  The  commercial 
and  manufacturing  difficulties  of  1811  and  1812, 
which  are  yet  fresh  in  all  our  recollections,  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  increase  the  dangers  of 
our  mercantile  situation ;  for  after  the  cramped 
and  almost  blockaded  situation  in  which  we  had 
been  kept  for  several  years,  a  sudden  rush  into 
speculations  and  adventures  took  place  on  the 
reopening  of  the  European  harbors,  which  was 
so  violent  that  it  seized  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  induced  unheard-of  losses.  English 
goods  were  soon  selling  cheaper  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  than  either  in  Lon- 
don or  Manchester.  All  this  reacted,  and  that 
quickly,  too.  on  agriculture  ;  for  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  can  never  suffer  without 
its  being  felt,  and  that  right  speedily,  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  who  mainly  live  on  their  ex- 
penditure. 

"Excessive  taxation  is  the  last,  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  cause  to  which  the 
Continued  Present  depressed  condition  of  the  ag- 
riculturists is  to  be  ascribed.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years,  our  revenue  has  in- 
creased from  £15,000,000  to  £66,000,000— our 
expenditure  in  one  year  exceeded  £125,000,000 ; 
in  this  year  of  peace  it  is  to  be  £72,000,000,  and 
no  hopes  are  held  out  of  its  being  permanent- 
ly below  £65,000,000.  These  figures  sound  im- 
mense, and  convey  an  idea  of  apparently  interm- 
inable resources  ;  but  if  we  descend  into  detail, 
and  examine  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  prodig- 
ious an  increase  of  revenue  has  been  effected,  the 
illusion  will  be  dispelled,  and  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  it  is  owing  to  excessive  and  grinding  tax- 
ation. Not  only  has  the  direct  taxation  risen  to 
a  most  enormous  amount — certainly  not  less, 
while  the  income-tax  lasted,  than  15  per  cent, 
on  the  income  of  all  persons  liable  to  that  tax — 
but  the  most  ordinary  and  indispensable  neces- 
saries of  life  have  come  to  be  taxed  with  a  sever-  ! 
ity  which  almost  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  The 
duty  on  salt,  which  in  1792  was  lOd.  a  bushel,  j 
had  been  raised,  previous  to  1806,  to  15s.,  its 
present  amount.  The  tax  on  leather  has  been 
doubled  within  the  last  four  years.  The  duty' 
on  malt  has  been  raised  from  10s.  7d.  a  quarter; 
to  34s.  8d.,  of  which  16s.  is  war  duty:  that  on 
beer  from  5s.  7d.  (in  1802)  to  9s.  7d. ;  that  on 
spirits  from  7d.  to  Is.  9d.  Sugar  is  taxed  30s.  per  I 
cwt.,  instead  of  15s.,  the  rate  in  1792. 

"  Add  to  all  this,  also,  the  excessive  inequality 
4[)  and  injustice  of  our  mode  of  levying 
Concluded.  anc*  rating  for  the  poor-rate.  The 
whole  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor 
is  laid  upon  the  land  ;  and  this  reduces  the  price 
of  labor  below  its  natural  level,  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  cultivator.  The  money  raised  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  is,  in  direct  opposition  to ! 


the  intention  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  from  a  defect 
in  the  Act,  laid  entirely  upon  the  land.  Manu- 
facturers and  merchants  are  rated  only  as  owners 
of  large  houses.  In  this  way  it  often  happens 
that  a  man  who  has  an  income  of  £10,000  a  year 
from  trade,  is  rated  no  higher  than  one  who 
derives  £500  a  year  from  land.  The  gross  in- 
justice  of  this  is  rendered  more  glaring  from  the 
fact — the  manufacturer  creates  the  poor,  and 
leaves  the  farmer  to  maintain  them.  The  farmer 
employs  a  few  hands  only,  the  manufacturer  a 
whole  colony;  the  former  causes  no  material 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  paupers,  the  lat- 
ter multiplies  them  wholesale  ;  the  first  creates 
the  poor,  leaving  it  to  the  last  to  maintain  them, 
In  addition  to  this  injustice,  which  is  glaring 
enough,  the  custom  has  spread  widely,  and  be- 
come almost  universal,  of  'making  up,'  as  it  is 
called,  wages  to  a  certain  level  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  ;  a  system  which  has  just  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  land  to  bear,  not  only  its  own  bur- 
dens, but  part  of  the  wages  of  all  employed  by 
the  rest  of  the  community.  The  magnitude  of 
this  burden  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
the  total  sum  levied  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  which 
before  the  American  war  was  under  £2,000,000, 
now  exceeds  £8,000,000.  When,  in  addition  tc 
this  huge  burden,  it  is  considered  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  taxation  of  £66,000,000  annually 
is  paid  by  the  land,  the  price  of  the  produce  of 
which  has  sunk  within  eighteen  months  to  half 
its  former  amount,  it  will  cease  to  be  surprising 
that  the  agricultural  interest  should  l  parI 
be  suffering,  and  evident  that  no  sub-  xxxiii.'  ]08fi, 
stantial  relief  can  be  expected,  as  1110:  Broug 
long  as  these  burdens  continue  to  ham's  Speech- 
oppress  it."1*  es,  i.  504,  545. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Castlereagh,  41 
and  Mr.  Vansittart — "It  is  so  lar  Argument  on 
consolatory  to  find  that  the  Bank  the  other  side 
Restriction  Act  of  1797,  which  has  *y  the  Minis" 
been  so  often  held  out  as  the  cause 
of  all  our  calamities,  is  now  admitted,  not  only 
to  have  had  no  such  effect,  but  to  have  produced 
in  some  part  at  least,  great  prosperity.  In  fact 
it  has  been  the  main-spring  of  our  strenofth  ;  and 
no  reasonable  man  can  now  deny  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  that  measure,  this  country  must 
long  since  have  sunk  in  the  conflict,  and  we 
have  become  a  province  of  France.  It  is  now 
seen,  and  admitted  on  the  other  side,  by  whom 
the  system  had  so  long  and  vehemently  been 
condemned,  that  it  was  not  only  by  this  wise 
measure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  that  the  country  has  been 
saved,  but  that  under  this  artificial  circulating 
medium  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  even 
during  war,  had  increased  to  an  unparalleled 
degree. 

"  The  existing  distress  is  to  be  ascribed  en- 
tirely to  the  simple  fact,  that  during 
the  "last  two  years,  and  particularly  Cont^ued. 
during  the  last  year,  the  great  and 
necessary  articles  of  human  consumption  have 
deen  depreciated  at  least  a  half.  Every  one 
knows  what  effect  so  great  a  change  must  pro- 
duce on  any  interest  in  the  community.  What, 
then,  must  it  be  upon  the  farming  property  of 
the  empire — that  great  interest  which  creates, 


*  The  above  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  able  and  instruc- 
tive speech  of  Mr.,  now  Lord  Brougham,  on  this  important 
subject. 
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notwithstanding  all  the  increase  of  our  manu- 
factures, at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  empire ?  Then  how  has  this  great  depre- 
ciation been  brought  about?  It  began,  as  has 
been  correctly  stated,  in  1813;  and  the  cause  to  ! 
which  it  was  then  owing  was  very  obvious.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  the  opening  of  the  Baltic 
harbors,  and  the  letting  in  of  the  great  harvests 
of  Poland  on  our  markets,  coupled  with  the  fine 
season  of  that  year,  which  produced  the  fall. 
The  farmers  of  this  country,  who,  from  the 
effects  of  war  had  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in 
the  home  market,  were  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  great  grain-growing  countries, 
where  corn  could  be  raised  at  a  third  of  the  cost 
at  which  alone  it  can  here  be  reared.  It  was 
to  mitigate  this  danger,  one  of  the  most  ap- 
palling which  could  befall  any  nation,  that  the 
corn  law  of  1814  was  passed,  without  which  the 
depression,  great  as  it  has  been,  would  have  I 
been  far  greater.*  It  is  consolatory  to  find  that 
that  measure,  which,  at  the  time  it  was  intro- 
duced, was  the  subject  of  such  unmeasured  con- 
demnation by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  is  now  j 
admitted  to  have  not  only  been  a  necessary 
measure  in  our  own  defense,  but  the  only  effec- 
tual antidote  to  the  still  greater  difficulties  in 
which  we  are  now  involved. 

l;Corn,  which  in  1812  was  selling  at  120s.  or 
130s.  the  quarter,  has  now  fallen  to 
Continued.  ^6s-  Nothing  more  was  requisite 
to  explain  the  agricultural  distress 
which  every  where  prevailed.  It  induced  that 
most  fearful  of  all  contests  which  can  agitate  a 
community,  the  contest  of  class  with  class  in  the 
struggle  to  shake  the  burden  off  upon  each  other. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  alarm- 
ing contest  will  continue  long.  Shut  out  as 
this  country  is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  foreign 
supply,  there  is  no  reasonable  room  for  doubt 
that  the  price  of  wheat  will  gradually  rise  to  an 
average  of  80s.  and,  with  it,  the  profits  of  agri- 
cultural industry  again  reach  a  remunerative 
level.  Great  pressure  is  unhappily  now  felt, 
and  some  land  has  probably  been  brought  into 
tillage  which  had  better  have  been  left  in  pastur- 
age. There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
paper  circulation  was  excessive,  or  would  pro- 
duce any  very  dangerous  convulsion;  still  less 
that  the  great  mass  of  agriculture  was  in  a 
tottering  state.  It  is  secured  against  the  only 
enemy  who  can  beat  it  down — foreign  ;  it  is  also 
secure  from  domestic  competition,  arising  from 
other  modes  of  employing  capital ;  this  being  so, 
it  must  in  the  end  attain  remunerative  prices. 
'•  Coincident  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn 
has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
Concluded,  amount  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  with  it  unhappily  has  departed 
the  confidence  which  had  existed  before.  Be- 
yond all  question,  this  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  distress  which  now  generally  prevails.  But 
this  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium  is  not 
founded  on  causes  of  a  permanent  nature.  The 
return  of  peace  must  eventually  lead  to  the 
return  of  old  maxims — to  the  return  of  those 
common  principles  on  which  the  circulation  of 
every  country  ought  to  be  regulated.  All  must 
see  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
country  will  again  possess  a  large  circulating 
medium,  and,  with  it,  the  means  of  carrying  on 
*  See  History  of  Europe,  chap.  xcii.  M  22,  29. 


industrial  operations  of  all  sorts.  The  Bank 
Restriction  Act  will  expire  in  two  years;1  and 
before  that  time  conies,  the  return  i  pari.  riebat. 
of  the  precious  metals  to  the  coun-  xxxiii.  1119, 
try  will  have  rendered  it  a  safe  1127- 
measure  to  resume  cash  payments.  But,  above 
all,  let  it  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
proposed  to  trench  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  country,  and  any  serious 
diminution  of  which  will  render  its  financial 
affairs  altogether  desperate." 

No  legislative  measure  did,  or  could,  result 
from  this  debate,  how  interesting  45 
or  important  soever,  for  it  related  Measures  of 
to  a  subject  altogether  beyond  the  Government 
reach  of  human  remedy.    But  it  [S/rfsYriction 
was  otherwise  with  another  subject  of  cash  pay- 
closely  connected  with  the  former,  ments  and  a 
on  which  the  measures  of  Govern-  l^]}'rom  the 
ment  had  a  great  and  decisive  effect 
on  the  future  condition  and  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  country.    The  proposal  of  Government, 
on  this  point  was,  that  the  Bank  should  lend  the 
Treasury  £6,000,000,  and,  in  return,  receive  a 
prolongation  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
for  two  years  subsequent  to  4th  July,  1816.  In 
this  way,  it  was  thought,  the  double  object 
would  be  gained,  of  providing  a  supply  adequate 
for  the  necessities  of  the  state,  the  resources  of 
which  had  been  so  much  impaired  by  the  repeal 
of  the  property  tax,  and  giving  time  for  the 
Bank  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments.    This  proposal 
gave  rise  to  animated  and  important  debates  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  indicating  the  views 
entertained  at  that  period  on  this  all-important 
subject  on  which  subsequent  expe- 
rience  has  thrown  such  a  flood  of  xxjjuf  719  a  ' 
light.1 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition  it  was  contende  d 
by  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  45 
Mr.  Tierney — "If  any  thing  is  to  Argument  of 
be  regarded  as  fixed  in  the  legisla-  thc  Opposi- 
tion, or  to  which  the  Government  [n0eVon'unu- 
of  the  country  is  pledged,  it  is  that  ance  of  the 

i  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  Bank  Restric- 
is  to  continue  till  the  conclusion  of  tlon  AcL 
a  general  peace,  and  no  longer.  The  proposal 
now  made  to  continue  this  restriction  for  two 
years  longer  has  already  had  this  pernicious 
effect,  that  it  has  thrown  a  doubt  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  all  the  former  professions  of  Ministers 
on  this  subject.  The  Bank  directors  had  de- 
clared, time  out  of  mind,  that  they  were  most 
anxious  to  resume  the  system  of  cash  payments  ; 

'  but  it  now  appears  that  they  eagerly  grasp  at 
the  first  opportunity  of  postponing  that  happy 
consummation.  They  have  no  objection  to  con- 
tinue the  system  of  over  issue  from  which  they 
have  so  long  derived  such  exorbitant,  profits. 
The  conduct  of  the  Bank  directors  evinces  such 
an  example  of  rapacity  on  the  part  of  a  corpo- 

I  rate  body,  and  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
Government,  as  stood  unrivaled  in  the  financial 
history  of  any  country  of  Europe.  It  is  evident 
that  Government  have  no  settled  ideas  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  but  that  they  have  a  confused 
notion  that  the  longer  the  present  system  con- 
tinues the  better ;  and  that  by  mixing  up  present 
measures  of  finance  with  its  prolongation,  it 
may  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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i:  Even  when  first  introduced,  and  when  the 
fatal  principle  of  making  the  restric- 

Contiriued  t'on  'ast  as  'onS  as  tne  war  continued 
was  adopted,  it  was  universally  under- 
stood, and  most  solemnly  declared,  that  it  was 
to  cease  within  six  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace.  Last  year  when  the  pros- 
pect of  a  durable  peace  was  not  nearly  so  fa- 
vorable as  at  present,  the  prolongation  was 
only  made  to  the  5th  July  in  the  present  year. 
Now,  however,  it  was  to  be  prolonged  for  two 
years  longer,  for  no  reason  that  can  possibly 
be  assigned  but  that  it  has  become  mixed  up 
with  a  loan  from  the  Bank,  and  is  thought  to 
be  connected  with  the  general  agricultural  dis- 
tress. But  if  the  Bank  restriction  is  to  be  con- 
tinued to  uphold  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  why 
is  it  to  be  iimited  to  two  years?  Why  not 
render  it  perpetual '?  If  the  prospect  of  resum- 
ing cash  payments  is  the  cause  of  the  agricul- 
tural, distress,  will  it  not  recur,  perhaps,  with 
additional  force  whenever  cash  payments  are  re- 
sumed ?  If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  are  only 
postponing  the  dreaded  evil,  not  averting  it. 
"  Are  there  no  evils  arising  from  the  sys- 
tem  now  going  on  of  indefinitely  post- 
Continued.  Pon'n£?  tne  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments l  During  the  war  we  borrow- 
ed money  when  it  was  of  small  value,  and  we 
are  now  obliged  to  pay  it  off  when  it  is  of 
high  value  ;  and  this  evil  is  every  day  increas- 
ing with  the  postponement  of  cash  payments. 
This  is  by  far  the  greatest  danger  which  now 
threatens  the  country  :  for  the  debt  was  for  the 
most  part  contracted  in  one  currency,  and  the 
taxes,  which  come  in  from  year  to  year,  are 
paid  in  another.  A  greater  and  more  sudden 
contraction  of  the  currency  has  never  taken 
place  in  any  country  than  in  this  since  the 
peace,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  France, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
This  sudden  contraction  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  our  distresses  ;  it  is,  and  will  long  continue 
to  be,  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties.  It  arose 
from  the  previous  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultu- 
ral produce.  This  had  occasioned  a  destruction 
of  the  country  bank  paper  to  an  extent  which 
would  not  have  been  thought  possible  without 
more  ruin  than  had  ensued.  The  Bank  of  En- 
gland had  also  reduced  its  issues.  The  average 
amount  of  its  currency  during  the  last  year  had 
not  exceeded  £25,000,000,  while,  two  years  ago, 
it  had  been  £29,000,000,  and  at  one  time  was  as 
high  as  £31,000.000.  But  we  must  consider  the 
vast  reduction  of  country  bank  paper  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  vast  fall  of  prices  which  had  ensued. 
"  A  fluctuating  currency  is  the  greatest  curse 
49  which  can  by  possibility  befall  an  opu- 
Continued.  'eilt  and  commercial  community.  At 
all  times,  and  to  all  classes,  it  is  preg- 
nant with  disaster  ;  at  one  time  unduly  elevat- 
ing the  creditor  at  the  expense  of  the  debtor  : 
at  another  as  unjustly  benefiting  the  debtor  at 
the  expense  of  the  creditor.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  so  fraught  with  ruin,  first  to  one  class 
and  then  to  another,  that  it  never  can  too  much 
occupy  the  attention  of  a  wise  and  paternal 
Government.  As  long  as  we  have  no  standard, 
no  fixed  value  of  money,  but  it  is  allowed  to 
rise  and  fall  like  quicksilver  in  the  barometer, 
no  man  could  conduct  his  property  with  any  se- 
curity, or  depend  upon  any  certain  profit.  If 


[  prices  were  fixed  and  steady,  it  is  immaterial 
I  what  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  standard.  Last 
year,  though  it  was  for  the  most  part  one  of 
peace,  gold  was  never  below  £4,  8s.  the  ounce  ; 
this  year,  as  so  great  a  contraction  of  the  coun- 
try bankers'  notes  has  taken  place,  it  has  fallen 
to  nearly  the  Mint  price  of  £3,  17s.  lOd.  the 
ounce.  This,  however,  all  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impending  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  which,  by  the  existing  law,  was  to 
begin  on  July  5,  1816.  If,  however,  a  further 
suspension  of  cash  payments  takes  place,  the 
banks  will  begin  issuing  in  all  directions  as 
before ;  prices  will  again  rise,  and  wTe  shall,  a 
second  time,  enter  upon  that  fatal  mutation  of 
prices  from  the  effects  of  which  we  are  just  es- 
caping. This  is  openly  announced  in  certain 
publications.  It  is  said  if  the  restriction  on  cash 
payments  is  continued,  and  the  issue  expands 
again,  prices  may  be  run  up  to  100s.  a  quarter 
of  wheat.  Are  the  gentlemen  opposite  prepar- 
ed to  support  this  measure  on  such  grounds  ? 
If  not,  now  is  the  time  to  stop  short, 
and  avoid  entering  on  a  cycle  flatter-  ^xiv 
ing  in  the  outset,  but  fraught  with  '147. 
ultimate  ruin."  1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  the  Chancellor  of  50. 
the  Exchequer — "The  Bullion  Answer  of  the 
Committee  themselves  were  of  Ministry, 
opinion  that  cash  payments  should  not  be  re- 
sumed for  two  years  after  the  return  of  peace, 
so  strongly  were. even  they  impressed  with  the 
dangers  to  property  and  existing  engagements 
which  would  result  from  the  sudden  contraction 
of  paper  credit.  The  difference  between  the 
two  parties  is  not  so  great  as  would  at  first  sight 
appear  ;  it  is  a  difference  in  point  of  time  only, 
not  of  principle.  There  is  no  man  on  this  side 
of  the  House  who  contends  for  the  eternity  of  the 
restriction  ;  none  on  the  other  who  pleads  for  its 
instant  termination.  Is  not  two  years  a  fan- 
compromise  between  them?  Preparations  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  were  indispensable  before 
facing  so  great  a  change  ;  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary would  be  the  permitting  the  Bank  to  issue 
£2  and  £1  notes  alter  the  restriction  ceased,  as 
they  had  so  lc-ng  formed  the  staple  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country.  No  reason  had  been  assigned 
why  two  years  was  an  unadvisable  period;  and 
although  it  did  seem  rather  long,  yet  it  was  better 
to  delay  than  precipitate  important  changes. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  prices  have  been 
forced  by  the  copious  issue  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  on  the  contrary,  the  increased  continued- 
issue  was  the  effect  of  the  previous 
high  prices.  The  rise  of  prices  preceded  the 
increase  of  the  currency  ;  and  it  has  now  been 
proved,  that  the  fall  has  not  proceeded  from 
its  contraction,  for  it  is  admitted  on  the  other 
side  that  it  preceded  that  contraction.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that,  when  the  prices  of  ail  arti- 
cles of  consumption  began  from  the  great  im- 
portation to  fall,  the  country  banks,  seized  with 
panic,  drew  in  their  advances,  and  thereby  aug- 
mented the  general  distress  ;  but  what  did  this 
prove  ?  Nothing,  but  that  paper  currency  could 
not  be  extended  beyond  what  the  circulation  re- 
quired. The  variations  in  the  price  of  gold 
showed  they  were  unconnected  with  the  price 
of  grain.  In  the  beginning  of  1813,  wheat  was 
at  120s.  7d.,  in  the  end  of  the  same  year  it  was 
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82s.  4d. ;  while  the  price  of  gold  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  was  £5,  6s.  6d.  an  ounce,  and 
in  the  end  £5,  10s.  This  showed  distinctly  that 
the  price  of  gold  arose  from  the  demand  lor  it- 
self, arising  from  causes  abroad,  and  was  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  paper  issued  at 
home.  To  the  eternal  credit  of  this  country,  it 
will  be  recorded  in  history,  that  the  Bank  re- 
striction, though  perhaps  originally  forced  upon 
the  country  by  necessity,  and  having  forced  up 
the  price  of  gold,  had  proved  the  salvation  of 
Europe,  by  enabling  us  to  carry  on  a  system 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  supported. 
"The  opinions  of  those  who  would  uphold 
prices  by  a  continued  and  lavish  issue 

,^  ^i2,  i  i  of  paper,  are  as  much  condemned  on 
Concluded.    .  .  r  r  ' 

this  side  ol  the  House  as  the  other. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  intentions  of  Gov- 
ernment than  to  make  the  restrictions  on  cash 
payments  permanent.  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  time  when  they  are  to  cease.  The  Bullion 
Committee  had  recommended  two  years  from 
the  conclusion  of  peace — all  he  asked  for  was 
two  years  and  seven  months.  It  was  not  till 
December  last  that  the  ratifications  of  the  defin- 
itive treaty  were  interchanged.  Several  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Bullion  Commit- 
tee had  concurred  in  this  opinion.  The  restor- 
ation of  the  old  state  of  the  currency  must  obvi- 
ously be  done  gradually,  and  with  ample  time 
for  preparation;  for  it  was  to  be  recollected  the 
Bank  of  England  would  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish cash  for  demands,  not  only  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland." 
Upon  a  division,  Mr.  Horner's  motion,  which 
was  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  was 
xIxTvjS!lo6.  negatived  by  a  majority  of  146  to 

These  debates  on  agricultural  distress  and  the 
53.  currency  are  almost  as  memorable 
Reflections  on  for  what  was  left  unsaid,  as  what 
this  subject  was  saij  jn  t|ie  course  0f  their  dis- 
cussion. Both  parties  were  to  a  certain  degree 
right,  and  to  a  certain  wrong,  in  the  opinions 
they  advanced.  Lord  Liverpool  was  unques- 
tionably right  when  he  affirmed  that  the  nation, 
and  through  it  Europe,  had  been  saved  by  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  during  the  war; 
for  but  lor  it  the  armaments  never  could  have 
been  produced  which  brought  it  to  a  successful 
issue;  and  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  which 
took  place  in  its  latter  years,  was  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  lor  that  article  of  commerce 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war  on  the  Continent, 
where  hostilities  on  a  great  scale  were  going  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Horner,  who  had  thought 
and  written  more  profoundly  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency  than  any  other  person  then  in  ex- 
istence,* was  equally  right  when  he  observed, 
that  the  extensive  issue  of  paper  during  the  war 
was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  en- 
hancement of  prices  which  then  took  place  in 
every  article,  whether  of  rude  or  manufactured 
produce,  while  it  lasted  ;  that  the  still  more  rapid 
and  disastrous  fall  of  prices  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  peace,  was  the  result  of  the  great 
contraction  of  the  currency,  especially  of  country 

*  Several  of  that  most  able  and  lamented  gentleman's 
papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well 
as  his  speeches  on  it  in  Parliament,  are  models  ol'  clear 
and  forcible  reasoning. 


bankers,  which  had  ensued  from  the  prospect  of 
immediately  resuming  cash  payments  in  terms 
of  the  existing  law  on  the  termination  of  hostil- 
ities ;  and  that  by  far  the  greatest  evil  which  im- 
pended over  the  country  was  the  necessity  ol  pay- 
ing off  in  a  contracted,  and  therefore  dear,  cur- 
rency during  peace,  the  debts,  public  and  private, 
which  had  been  contracted  during  the  lavish  issue 
of  a  plentiful,  and  therefore  cheap,  currency  dur- 
ing ihe  war. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  when  : ..  loaiiy 
of  the  true  and  undeniable  views  on  54. 
the  subject  were  entertained  by  the  Extraordina 
ablest  and  best-informed  men  in  the  .i["srei"ntbi" 
country,  the  obvious  conclusions  conclusions 
which  flowed  from  them  were,  by  which  then 
common  consent,  rejected  on  both  prevailed, 
sides.  Mr.  Horner  saw  clearly  that  we  had  been 
so  prosperous,  and  done  such  mighty  things  during 
the  war,  because  we  had  possessed  a  currency 
adequate  to  our  necessities,  and  had  Languished 
and  suffered  since  the  peace,  because  it  had  been 
suddenly  and  violently  contracted  from  the  pros- 
pect of  immediately  resuming  cash  payments. 
He  saw  also  that  interminable  disasters  impended 
over  the  country  in  the  attempt  to  pay  off  war 
debts,  public  or  private,  in  a  peace  currency. 
But  neither  he  nor  his  opponents  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  perceived,  what  is  now  evident  to  every 
reasonable  person  who,  apart  from  interested 
motives,  reflects  on  the  subject,  that  all  those 
difficulties  and  dangers  might  have  been  averted, 
without  either  risk  or  detriment,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  taking  the  paper  currency,  like  ihe 
metallic,  at  once  into  ihe  hands  of  Government, 
and  issuing,  not  an  unlimited  amount  of  notes, 
like  the  French  assignats.  not  convertible  into 
the  precious  metals,  but  such  a  limited  amount 
as  might  be  adequate  to  the  permanent  and  aver- 
age wants  of  the  community.  He  saw  clearly 
that  oscillations  in  the  value  of  money,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  price  of  every  article  of  com- 
merce, were  amono;  the  most  grievous  evils  which 
can  ariiict  society,  and  rendered  property  and  un- 
dertakings of  6 very  k  ind  to  the  last  degree  in- 
secure; and  he  thought  that  he  would  guard 
effectually  against  them,  by  fixing  the  entire  cur- 
rency on  a  gold  basis — forgetting,  what  he  him- 
self at  the  same  time  saw,  that  gold  itself  is  an 
article  of  commerce,  and,  like  every  other  such 
article,  is  subject  to  perpetual  variations  of  price; 
and  that,  from  its  being  so  portable  and  valuable, 
and  every  where  in  request,  it  is  subject  to  more 
sudden  and  violent  changes  of  value  than  any 
other  article  in  existence. 

He  saw  clearly  that  the  great  contraction  of 
the  currency  was  owing  to  the  pros-  ^6 
pect  of  the  resumption  of  cash  pay-  General  errors 
ments ;  but  he  could  see  no  remedy  ^'jjjj  fi"!^00' 
for  the  evils  thence  arising  but  in  prevaiied. 
the  immediate  adoption  of  such  pay- 
ments. He  sawthe  impossibility  of  paying  off war 
debts  in  a  peace  currency  ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  the  whole  difficulty  might  be  avoided 
by  extending  the  war  currency,  under  adequate 
safeguards  against  abuse,  into  peace.  He  was 
as  much  alive  as  any  man  to  the  perils  of  a  sud- 
den contraction  of  the  curreney ;  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  how  fearfully  these  dangers  must 
be  aggravated  by  the  contraction  of  paper  going 
on  at  Ihe  very  time  when  a  still  greater  contrac- 
tion of  the  annual  produce  of  the  treasure  mines  for 
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the  use  of  the  globe  was  going  on,  from  the  dis- 
asters consequent  on  the  South  American  revolu- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that,  as  generally  occurs  in  hu- 
man affairs,  men's  attention  was  fixed  exclusively 
on  the  last  evils  which  had  been  experienced; 
and  as  these  had  been  the  ruinous  rise  of  prices, 
and  destruction  of  realized  property  which  had 
resulted  from  the  frightful  abuse  of  the  system 
ol  assignats  in  France,  the  eyes  of  a  whole  gene- 
ration  were  shut  to  the  still  more  serious  and  last- 
ing evils  resulting  from  the  undue  contraction  of 
the  currency,  and  the  fixing  it  entirely  on  a  me- 
tallic basis,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  ere  long 
to  furnish  so  memorable  an  example. 

A  measure,  of  great  importance  to  both  coun- 
tries, passed  both  Houses  in  this  ses- 
ConsoUdation  *ion  of  Parliament,  for  the  consolida- 
of  the  English  tionof  the  English  and  Irish  Exche- 
and  Irish  Ex-  qUers.    It  appeared  from  the  state- 

MaTsT'lSie   ment  of  the  Cllancellor  of  tlie  £x" 
'       '  chequer,  that  the  unredeemed  debt 

of  Ireland  was  £105,000,000 ;  the  Sinking  Fund, 
£2.087.000 ;  and  the  whole  charge  of  the  debt,  in- 
terest, annuities,  and  Sinking  Fund,  £5,900,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  permanent  revenue 
was  only  £2,681,000  a  year,  having  risen  to  that 
amount  from  £847,000  in  1797.  The  entire 
gross  revenue  of  the  island  was  £7,000,000 ;  but 
the  clear  produce,  after  deducting  the  expense 
of  collection,  was  £5,752,000;  and  as  it  was  stip- 
ulated in  the  union  that  two-seventeenths  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
defrayed  by  Ireland,  the  result  was  that  the  clear 
revenue  of  Ireland  was  unable  to  defray  the  in- 
terest of  its  own  debt,  without  contributing  any 
thing  at  all  to  the  joint  expenses  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  for  several  years  past  had  been 
entirely  provided  for  by  Great  Britain.  In  these 
circumstances,  a  consolidation  of  the  two  Ex- 
■  chequers  had  become  a  matter  of 
xxxiv.^eil:  absolute  necessity,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly unanimously  agreed  to.1 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  improve- 
57.  ment :  for,  as  matters  stood  before, 
Refleetionson  the  confusion  arising  from  the  Sep-  j 
this  subject.  arate  charges  for  Ireland  had  been 
such  as  to  occasion  very  great  difficulty  in  ar-  i 
riving  at  a  clear  idea  of  the  revenue  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Unhap- 
pily, however,  the  state  of  Ireland  has  ever 
?ince  been  such  that  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  carry  into  execution  the  declared  in- 
tentions of  Government,  in  bringing  forward 
the  consolidation,  of  subjecting  both  countries 
to  a  similar  measure  of  taxation.  Ireland  has 
from  first  to  last  been  most  generously  treated 
by  England  in  the  article  of  assessment.  It 
never  paid  the  income-tax  or  assessed  taxes, 
nor,  till  within  these  few  years,  any  poor-rates. 
With  the  exception  of  a  trifling  hearth-tax,  no 
man  in  Ireland  has  ever  paid  any  direct  tax  to 
Government.  Yet  such  has  ever  been  the  im- 
providence and  want  of  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  although  possessing  triple  the  population, 
and  more  than  triple  the  arable  acres  of  Scotland, 
Ireland  has  never  paid  its  own  expenses  ;  while 
Scotland  has  yielded,  for  half  a  century,  above 
five  millions  a  year  of  clear  surplus  to  the  Im- 
perial Treasury  ;  and  in  the  great  famine  of 
1846,  while  Ireland  received  £8, 000, 000  from 
the  British  Exchequer,  Scotland,  great  part  of 
which  had  suffered  just  as  much,  got  nothing. 


In  a  very  early  period  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Brougham  moved  for  a  copy  of  5fe 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  Motion  re- 
the  26th  September,  1815,  entitled  spccting  the 
"The  Holy  Alliance,"  of  which  an  £IolRy, /j]}.™" 
account  will  hereafter  be  given.  ^amJ'  roug" 
This  treaty  he  stigmatized  as  no- 
thing but  a  convention  for  the  enslaving  ol 
mankind,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  without  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  treaty,  which  he  stated  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Prince-Regent,  and  of  the 
principles  of  which  he  entirely  approved,  added 
that  it  had  not  received  his  royal  highnesses 
signature,  "  as  the  forms  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution prevented  him  from  acceding  to  it." 
This  being  the  case,  the  rules  of  Parliament 
forbade  the  production  of  any  treaty  to  which 
this  country  was  not  a  party.  The  House,  upon 
a  division,  supported  the  latter  viewT,  the  num- 
bers being  104  to  30.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  this  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government ;  for  however 
sincere  and  philanthropic  were  the  feelings 
which  undoubtedly  prompted  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  bring  about  that  celebrated  Alliance, 
they  were  such  as  could  be  acted  on  only  by 
absolute  governments,  omnipotent  for  good  or 
for  evil,  and  never  could  be  rendered  palatable 
to  a  popular  government  such  as  great  Britain, 
divided  by  the  passions,  political  and  religious, 
of  a  whole  people,  and  ruled  by  a  legislature 
chiefly  intent  upon  the  present  ne- 
cessities  and  practical  wants  of  its  XJ[X:J[  35/363 
subjects.1 

A  warm  debate  also  ensued  on  another  topic 
of  foreign  policy,  a  bill  for  the  de-  5g 
tention  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.  Bill  for  the  de- 
This  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  tention  of  Na- 
Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Lauder-  l,oleon- 
dale,  who  stigmatized  the  detention  as  illegal, 
unjust,  and  ungenerous;  while  it  was  defended 
by  Earl  Bathurst  and  Lord  Castlereagh  as  a 
measure  for  the  general  security  of  the  world, 
agreed  to  by  the  whole  allied  powers,  and  ren- 
dered unavoidable  by  his  breach  of  all  his  en- 
gagements, and  open  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Allies,  by  returning  from  Elba  and  dethron- 
ing Louis  XVIII.  The  debates  on  this  subject, 
which  terminated  in  the  bill  being  passed  in 
both  Houses  without  a  division,  are  of  little  his- 
torical value;  for  if  the  detaining  Napoleon  in 
captivity  was  illegal,  it  could  not  be  validated 
by  any  British  Act  of  Parliament — if  legal,  it 
required  no  such  authority  for  its  support.  But 
it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  every 
generous  mind  in  Britain  that  the  conduct  of  so 
great  a  man,  in  breaking  his  engagements,  had 
been  such  as  to  render  his  detention  a  matter  ol 
absolute  necessity  ;  and  of  gratification  to  every 
British  subject,  that  necessary  as  that  detention 
was,  it  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  of  commise- 
ration and  regret  in  the  breast  of  1  pari_  Debat. 
a  large  portion  of  the  English  peo-  xxxiii.  1014. 
ple.i  1019- 

Another  topic  was  soon  brought  forward, 
of  still  more  general  interest,  and 
which  passed  both  Houses  of  Par-  Marrja,,'e  of 
liament  without  a  dissentient  voice,  the  Princess 
as  it  excited  a  universal  feeling  of  Charlotte  01 
joy  throughout  the  country.    On  ^^*14 
the  14th  March,  Lord  Liverpool, 
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in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  respectively  pre- 
sented a  message  from  the  Prince-Regent  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  consented  to  a  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta, 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  auspicious  union  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  satisfaction  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  universal  joy  by  the 
March  15  country ;  and"  on  the  next  day  the 
House  of  Commons  fixed  the  pro- 
vision of  her  royal  highness  at  £00,000  a  year, 
of  which  £10,000  was  to  be  for  her  own  privy 
purse,  and  £50,000  for  the  support  of  their  es- 
tablishment. The  like  sum  was  settled  as  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  in  the  event 
of  his  surviving  his  august  spouse.  These  pro- 
visions  were  independent  of  £60,000  for  the 
outfit  of  the  royal  pair,  and  were  all  agreed  to 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  marriage, 
from  which  so  much  was  hoped,  took  place  on 
the  2d  May  following,  and  ere  long  the  situation 
of  her  royal  highness  gave  hopes  of  an  heir  to 
the  monarchy.  The  Prince  and  Princess  fixed 
their  residence  at  Claremont,  near  London,  now 
an  object  of  melancholy  interest  to  every  Brit- 
ish heart,  where  their  simple,  unostentatious 
life,  their  fervent  and  mutual  attachment,  their 
kindness  and  affability  of  manner,  won  the  af- 
fections of  all  who  approached  them,  as  the 
i  pari  Dei,at.  n°We  example  of  domestic  virtue 
xxxiii.  378,  and  purity  which  they  exhibited  in 
362;  Ann.       their  conduct  commanded  the  re- 
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speet  of  the  whole  nation. 


The  heart  of  the  nation  still  beat  violently 
ei         at  the  recollection  of  the  glorious 
Votes  lor  pub-  events  of  the  war  ;  and  the  chill  of 
lie  inonu-       indifference  and  economy  had  not 
ments.  para)yzecj  the  expression  of  it 

by  public  grants.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
session  a  monument  at  the  public  expense  was 
unanimously  voted  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
to  which,  soon  after,  one  was  also  agreed  to  for 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  These  graceful  trib- 
utes of  a  nation's  gratitude  to  the  gallant  men 
by  which  it  had  been  brought  through  the  perils 
of  the  war,  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and 
great  expectations  were  formed  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  monuments  which  would  thus  be 
adtled  to  the  growing  splendor  of  the  metrop- 
olis ;  for  it  was  understood  that  £250,000  would 
be  expended  on  each  monument.  Unfortunately, 
however,  although  the  monuments  were  unani- 
mously voted,  their  cost  did  not  enter  the  esti- 
mates for  the  year,  and  thus  nothing  was  done 
toward  their  commencement  at  that  time.  In 
subsequent  times,  the  national  ardor  cooled,  or 
the  national  necessities  had  increased;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  two  sterile  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  remain  as  the  only  national 
monument  for  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
i  Pari.  Debat.  triumphs  which  ever  immortalized 

xxxi.  1049;      the  history  of  a  nation  in  modern 

xxxii.  311.  times.1 

To  the  memory  of  individual  heroes  who  had 
died  in  the  contest,  however,  the 
Monuments  to  public  gratitude  was  evinced  in  a 
Sir  T.  Picton  more  satisfactory  way.  Monuments 
and  others.      w(?re  vote(J  {0  sir  Thomas  ri(.torii 

Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  and  Generals  Hay,  Gore, 
Skerrett,  Gibbs,  and  Gillespie,  and  the  requisite 
funds  set  apart  for  their  completion.    They  were 


with  great  propriety  placed  in  St.  Paul's,  as 
Westminster  Abbey  was  so  full  that  space  could 
scarcely  be  found  lor  any  additional  structures, 
and  began  that  noble  circle  of  sepulchral  sculp- 
ture which  now  adorns  that  sublime  cathedral, 
and  which,  having  been  commenced  at  a  period 
when  taste  was  comparatively  pure,  and  the 
finest  monuments  of  antiquity  were  accessible 
to  artists,  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  that 
painful  exhibition  of  conceit  and  bad  taste  by 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  those  of  West- 
minster Abbey  are  characterized.  A  great  im- 
pulse was  given  to  sculpture  in  this  year,  and 
the  only  secure  foundation  laid  for  national 
eminence  in  that  art,  by  the  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment of  £35,000  for  the  purchase  from  Lord 
Elgin  of  the  Friezes,  which  he  had  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Turkish  Government  brought 
from  the  Parthenon  of  Alliens.  Certainly,  how- 
ever much  the  traveler  who  sees  the  chasms 
which  their  removal  has  made  on  the  still  ex- 
quisite remains  of  that  inimitable  edifice  may 
regret  the  spoliation,  no  Englishman  can  fail  to 
feel  gratification  at  beholding  them  arranged 
with  so  much  taste  and  effect  as  they  now  are, 
in  the  noble  halls  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
not  only  forming  the  last  stage  in  the  historic 
gallery,  beginning  with  the  Nineveh  sculptures, 
which  are  there  preserved,  but  laying  the  only 
sure  foundation,  in  the  study  of  an-  ipari.Deb. 
cient  perfection,  of  the  desire  to  emu-  xxxiv.1027, 
late  it,  in  the  only  nation  perhaps  now  1039;  xxxi. 
in  existence  capable  of  approaching  x!^';3^ 
it.1 

Magnificent  grants,  bespeaking  the  nation's 
gratitude,  were  bestowed  by  Parlia-  ^ 
ment  on  the  officers  and  men  en-  Grants  to  the 
gaged  in  the  war.  A  vote  of  thanks  officers  and 
was  proposed  and  carried  with  en-  [^"war? 
thusiastic  cheers,  in  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Prince  Blucher,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign. An  additional  grant  of  £200,000  was 
bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington — making, 
with  former  grants,  £500,000  which  he  had 
received  from  the  justice  or  gratitude  of  his 
country.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Whitbread,  w  ho 
had  always  been  a  vigilant  opponent  of  Govern- 
ment, and  had  more  than  once  condemned  in 
no  measured  terms  the  military  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  made  an  amende  honorable 
to  both,  which  can  not  be  read  without  emotion 
by  any  generous  mind,  and  which  is  not  less 
honorable  to  the  party  making  than  to  those  who 
received  it.*    Finally,  the  sacrifices  of  the  war 

*  "  He  had  always  been  one  who  watched  with  an  eye 
of  extreme  jealousy  the  proceedings  of  Ministers  ;  but 
their  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  waiving  lor 
the  moment  all  consideration  of  its  necessity  or  policy, 
was  such  as  extorted  his  applause  ;  and  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  every  department  of  Government 
must  have  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost,  to  give  that  com- 
plete efficiency  to  every  part  of  the  army  which  enabled 
the  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  aided  by  such 
means,  to  accomplish  the  wonderful  victory  he  had 
achieved.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  House  to  hear  the 
traits  of  heroism  which  have  been  mentioned  of  that  noble 
Duke,  especially  that  of  his  throwing  himself  into  one 
of  the  British  squares  when  charged  by  the  enemy.  To 
see  a  commander  of  his  eminence,  distinguished  above 
all  the  commanders  of  the  earth,  throw  himself  into  a 
hollow  square  of  infantry,  as  a  secure  refuge  till  the  rage 
and  torrent  of  the  attack  was  passed,  and  that  not  once 
only,  but  twice  or  thrice  during  the  course  of  the  battle 
proved  that  his  confidence  was  placed  not  on  one  paf 
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64. 

New  coinage. 


■were  wound  up  oy  a  grant  of  .£800,000  to  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  Peninsula  from  1S07  to 
1814,  for  the  stores  and  munitions  of  war  cap- 
tured by  them  during  its  campaigns.    And  al- 
though this  grant  rather  fell  short  of,  than  ex- 
ceeded, the  value  of  the  captures  made  by  the 
army,  yet  it  must  always  be  considered  an  hon- 
orable trait  of  the  English  Parliament  that  they 
agreed  to  so  considerable  a  payment  to  their 
gallant  defenders  after  the  contest  and  the  dan- 
ger were  alike  over,  and  the  nation  was  laboring 
under  the  accumulated  evils  of  gen- 
^i.r978,e999:  eral  distress  and  a  fearfully  dimin- 
ished revenue.1 
A  measure  of  less  thrilling  interest,  but  great 
practical  importance,  was  passed  in 
this  session  of  Parliament,  the  bene- 
fit of  which  the  nation  has  ever  since 
experienced.    This  was  the  formation  of  a  new 
silver  coinage.    The  old  coins  which  had  been 
for  above  half  a  century,  some  a  whole  century, 
in  circulation,  had  become  extremely  worn  out 
and  debased,  and  a  new  issue,  especially  of 
shillings,  was  loudly  called  for — the  more  so  as, 
from  the  contemplated  return  to  cash  payments, 
it  was  evident  that  the  entire  currency  of  the 
country  would  ere  long  be  rested  on  a  metallic 
basis.    An  act  passed  accordingly,  authorizing 
a  new  silver  coinage,  and  the  calling  in  and  re- 
moulding of  the  old  one.    This  great  improve- 
ment was  carried  into  execution  with  entire 
success — the  new  coins  were  elegant  in  design, 
and  substantial  in  material ;   and  to  such  an 
2  Pari.  Debat.  extent  did  the  issue  take  place, 
xxxiv.  1018,     that  in  the  following  year  no  less 
1027;  Alis-     than  £6.711,000  was  thrown  off 
at  the  Mint  and  sent  forth  to  the 
public.2 

Long  as  the  preceding  abstract  of  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  in  the  year 
Reflections  1816  has  been,  it  will  not  by  the 
on  tlie  preced-  reflecting  mind  be  deemed  inordi- 
ing  Parlia-  nale.  During  peace,  it  is  the  na- 
rative"1  tional  thought  and  social  interests 
which  are  the  real  objects  of  historic 
portraiture;  its  battles  and  sieges  are  to  be  found 
in  the  debates  of  the  legislature.  There  is  no 
period  of  repose,  in  this  view,  which  is  so  in- 
teresting and  important  both  in  England  and 
France,  as  this  year;  for  not  only  was  the  tran- 
sition then  made  from  war  to  peace,  but  the 
great  questions  then  emerged  which  have  dis- 
tracted the  later  period,  and  still  divide  the 
opinions  of  the  world.  The  great  fall  of  prices 
then  began,  which  has  ever  since,  with  a  few 
intervals,  been  felt  as  so  serious  an  impediment 
to  British  industry.  The  sudden  contraction  of 
the  currency,  from  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  then  involved  one- 
half  of  the  farmers  and  traders  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  bankruptcy.  The  evils  of  an  ex- 
cessive importation  of  the  principal  articles  of 


ticular  corps,  but  in  the  whole  British  army.  In  that 
mutual  confidence  lay  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
British  army.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  knew  he  was 
safe  when  he  thus  trusted  himself  to  the  fidelity  and  valor 
of  his  men,  and  lliey  knew  and  felt  that  the  sacred  charge 
thus  confided  to  them  could  never  be  wrested  from  their 
nan  's.  If  such  a  trait  were  recorded  in  history  as  having 
occurred  ten  centuries  ago,  with  what  emotions  of  ad- 
miration and  generous  enthusiasm  would  it  be  read  !"— 
Mr.  Wh  rBB ijAD's  Speech,  June  23,  1815,  Pari.  Deb. 
xxxi.  991,  *92. 


consumption  reacted  by  forcing  on  a  ruinous 
export  of  our  manufactures,  in  search  of  a  mar- 
ket which  general  cheapness  had  so  much  in- 
jured at  home.  The  Exchequer  shared  in  tho 
universal  embarrassment,  and  the  demand  for  a 
general  remission  of  taxation  was  so  loud  and 
general,  that  Government  were  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  abandon  at  once  above  a  fourth  of  the 
revenue,  and  thereby,  for  the  time  at  least,  com- 
pletely to  nullify  the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
The  difficulties  of  peace  rose  up  in  appalling 
magnitude  in  the  very  first  year  of  its  endurance ; 
and  it  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  history 
to  unfold  their  origin,  trace  their  effects,  and 
portray  the  contemporary  ideas  which  they 
awakened  in  the  general  mind. 

When  so  many  causes  contributed  to  produce, 
in  an  unexampled  degree,  gene-  6g 
ral  distress  and  suffering  through  Efforts  of  the 
the  country,  it  was  not  to  be  ex-  factious  to 
pected  that  the  efforts  of  faction  s.tir  UP  sedi" 
were  to  be  awanting  to  inflame  the 
general  discontent,  and  direct  it  to  the  demand 
for  a  great  and  theoretical  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment. This  accordingly  was  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  the  case  in  Great  Britain  at 
this  period;  and  perhaps  at  no  time  in  its  long 
annals  was  discontent  more  general,  or  were 
the  efforts  of  faction  more  systematically  directed 
to  inflame  it  into  sedition,  or  involve  it  in  overt 
acts  of  high  treason,  than  in  this  and  the  three 
succeeding  years.  Persons  unknown  before, 
unheard  of  since,  suddenly  shot  up  into  portent- 
ous celebrity  with  the  manufacturing  classes, 
by  magnifying  their  sufferings,  inflaming  their 
passions,  and  ascribing  all  the  public  distresses 
to  the  measures,  the  corruption,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  superiors.  According  to  these  men, 
the  reckless  prodigality  of  Government,  sup- 
ported by  a  corrupt  majority  in  Parliament,  and 
sustained  by  fictitious  paper  credit,  was  the 
source  of  all  our  distresses;  it  was  this  which 
made  provisions  high,  wages  low,  imports  ruin- 
ous, and  want  of  employment  universal.  The 
only  remedies  for  these  evils  were  a  great  re- 
duction of  expenditure,  reform  in  Parliament, 
and  a  return  to  a  metallic  currency.  The  Com- 
mon Council  of  London,  that  faithful  mirror  of  the 
feelings  of  the  populace  of  the  metropolis  at  this 
juncture,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, which  as  a  picture  of  the  capacity  of  that 
body  for  the  duties  of  legislation  in  peace,  de- 
serves a  place  beside  the  celebrated  specimen  of 
their  fitness  for  the  duties  of  war,  afforded  by 
their  diatribe  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera.*  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  measures  which  they  recommended  as 
likely  to  alleviate  the  public  distress 
— viz.,  a  sudden  reduction  of  ex-  J^™^8'81, 
penditure,  and  return  to  a  metallic  Hughes' 'His- 
curreney — are  the  very  ones  which  tory  of  Eng- 
expeiience  has  now  proved  were  '^"d>  vi-  314 
best  calculated  to  increase  them.'t 

*  Vide  History  of  Europe,  chap.  lxii.  I)  67. 

t "  We  forbear  to  enter  into  details  of  the  afflicting 
scenes  of  privations  and  sufferings  that  every  where  exist ; 
the  distress  and  misery  which  for  so  many  years  has 
been  progressively  accumulating,  has  at  length  become 
insupportable.  It  is  no  longer  partially  felt,  nor  limited 
to  one  portion  of  the  empire  ;  the  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  interests  are  equally  sinking 
under  its  irresistible  pressure;  and  it  has  become  impos" 
sible  to  find  employment  for  a  large  mass  of  the  popula 
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When  ideas  so  extravagant,  and  language  so 
67.        intemperate,  were  adopted  by  the 
Spafield  riots,  first  incorporation  of  the  kingdom, 
Dec.  2.  ^.j,^  tjle  Lorc]  Mayor  of  London  at 

their  head,  in  addressing  the  Sovereign,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  inferior  functionaries 
and  demagogues  were  still  more  intemperate  and 
violent  in  their  measures.  An  example  of  this 
soon  occurred  in  the  metropolis.  On  December 
2,  a  mob,  collected  by  hand-bills  plentifully  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  manufacturing  districts 
of  London,  and  roused  by  the  speeches  delivered 
at  a  seditious  meeting  held  in  the  same  place  a 
fortnight  before,  assembled  at  Spafields  to  hear 
the  answer  to  a  petition  they  had  voted  at  the 
former  meeting  to  the  Prince-Regent.  They 
waited  some  time  for  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  the  lead- 
ing orator,  who  was  expected  to  address  them  ; 
and  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  they 
proceeded  with  tri-color  flags  and  banners,  and 
entering  the  city,  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Watson,  they  attacked  a  gunsmith's  shop, 
whom  they  shot,  when  defending  the  entrance; 
and  having  rifled  the  shop,  and  loaded  the  guns 
they  got,  they  marched  on  in  military  array  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Shaw,  and  a  strong  body 
of  police;  but  notwithstanding  their  resistance, 
the  rioters  forced  their  way  into  the  building, 
when  three  of  the  ringleaders  were  seized  and 
made  prisoners.  The.  mob  upon  this  fired  over 
the  rails,  which  had  been  closed  upon  the  mag- 
istrates, and  moved  off  to  the  Minories,  where 
they  broke  into  two  other  gunsmiths'  shops,  and 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  town.  Strong  bodies  of  police 
and  military,  however,  now  rapidly  arrived  and 
surrounded  the  insurgent  district;  and  the  mob, 
finding  themselves  overmatched,  by  degrees  dis- 
persed. Two  of  the  persons  seized  were  con- 
demned and  executed  ;  but  the  greatest  criminal, 
Watson's  son,  escaped  to  America.  This  tu- 
mult, as  is  generally  the  case  with  such  disor- 
ders, when  promptly  and  firmly  met  by  those  in 
authority,  was  in  the  end  attended  with  benefi- 
cial effects,  by  awakening  the  vigilance  of  the 
Government,  by  whom  such  meetings  were  after- 
ward carefully  watched,  and  showing  the  people 

_  .  .  with  what  danger  they  are  attend- 
'Ann.  Regist.     ,      ,  -\     ,.  - 

1816, 190, 191,  e|J,  what  were  the  real  objects  ot 
Chronicle,  their  leaders,  and  how  thin  is  the 
316S31"'  V'  partition  which  separates  seditious 
assemblages  from  general  pillage.1 
One  glorious  exploit,  second  to  none  which 
h&s  graced  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy,  illus- 


ion, much  less  to  bear  up  against  our  present  enormous 
burdens. 

"  Our  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rasli  and 
ruinous  wars,  unjustly  commenced  and  pertinaciously  ad- 
hered to,  when  no  rational  objeft  was  to  be  attained;  of 
immense  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  to  defend  their  own 
territories,  or  to  commit  aggressions  on  those  of  their 
neighbors;  of  a  delusive  paper  currency  ;  of  an  unconsti- 
tutional and  unprecedented  military  establishment  in 
time  of  peace ;  of  the  unexampled  and  increasing  mag- 
nitude of  the  civil  list ;  of  the  enormous  sums  paid  for 
unmerited  pensions  and  sinecures  ;  and  of  a  long  course 
if  the  most  lavish  and  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  throughout  every  department  of  Govern- 
ment— all  arising  from  the  corrupt  and  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament,  whereby  all  con- 
stitutional control  over  the  servants  of  the  Crown  has 
been  lost,  and  Parliaments  have  become  subservient  to 
the  will  of  Ministers." — Address  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Countil  of  London,  Dec.  9,  1816.  Ann.  Reg.  1S16,  417. 
State  Papers. 
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trated  this  year.  It  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
reproach  to  the  Christian  powers  68. 
that  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary  Expedition  to 
were  still  permitted,  with  impunity,  Algiers, 
to  carry  on  their  inhuman  warfare  against  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  that  their  prisons  exhib- 
ited captives  of  every  nation,  who  were  detained 
in  hopeless  slavery,  and  exposed  to  the  most 
shocking  barbarities.  In  one  instance,  fifty  out 
of  three  hundred  prisoners  died  of  harsh  usage, 
at  Algiers,  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrivaL 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared ;  and  one  Nea- 
politan lady  of  rank  was  rescued  by  the  British, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  captivity,  having 
been  carried  ofF  with  her  eight  children,  six  of 
whom  had  died  in  slavery !  Notwithstanding 
these  enormities,  such  had  been  the  jealousies 
of  the  European  powers,  and  their  animosity 
against  each  other,  that  these  audacious  pirates 
had  in  an  unaccountable  manner  been  allowed 
to  carry  on  their  hostilities  against  the  Mediter- 
ranean states  with  impunity,  and  it  was  sus- 
pected that,  the  British  connived  at  these  depre- 
dations, as  their  flag,  being  the  only  one  which 
was  respected,  gained  an  advantage  JA  Re(r 
in  navigating  that  inland  sea.1  The  lgio/g?;"' 
piracies  were  renewed  on  a  more  ex-  Hughes, vi. 
tended  scale  with  the  revival  of  com-  31'- 
merce  after  the  peace,  and  the  only  check  which 
the  corsairs  received  was  from  the  Americans, 
who,  in  the  year  1815,  in  a  very  spirited  man- 
ner, vindicated  the  honor  of  their  flag,  which 
had  been  insulted  by  these  ferocious  attacks. 

At  length,  however,  the  general  system  of 
piracy  which  the  Dey  of  Algiers  69. 
had  adopted,  brought  him  into  con-  Outrages 
tact  with  the  subjects  or  allies  of  whichledtoit. 
Great  Britain;  in  particular  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  of  Naples  and  Sardinia. 
Lord  Exmouth,*  accordingly,  who  commanded 

*  Edward  Pellew,  afterward  Lord  Exmouth,  was  barn 
at  Dover  on  April  18,  1757.  His  father  was  commander 
of  the  Post-office  Packet  on  the  Dover  station  ;  his  mother 
a  daughter  of  Edward  Saughton,  Esq.,  of  Herefordshire, 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  determination  of 
character.  Early  difficulties  drew  forth  young  Edward's 
energies.  His  father,  who  was  a  most  exemplary  man, 
died  in  1765,  leaving  six  children  ;  and  a  subsequent  im- 
prudent marriage  of  their  mother  having  deprived  them 
of  the  support  of  their  surviving  parent,  they  were  thrown 
on  the  world  with  scarce  any  resources.  Edward  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1771,  in  the  Juno,  Captain  Stott,  in 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  Soon  after 
he  sailed  in  the  Blonde,  Captain  Pownall,  an  officer  of 
the  kindest  and  most  elevated  character.  There  he  soon 
showed  both  his  daring  and  humane  disposition.  On  one 
occasion,  in  1775,  when  the  vessel  was  taking  General 
Burgoyne  out  to  America,  the  general  was  horrified  at 
seeing  a  midshipman  on  the  yard-arm  standing  on  his 
head  ;  but  Captain  Pownall  quieted  him  by  saying,  it  was 
one  of  the  usual  frolics  of  young  Pellew,  and  that  he  need 
not  be  uneasy,  for  if  he  fell,  he  would  only  go  under  the 
ship's  bottom,  and  come  up  on  the  other  side.  What  was 
then  spoken  in  jest  by  the  captain  was  actually  realized 
by  young  Pellew ;  for  on  an  occasion  soon  after,  a  man 
having  fallen  overboard  when  the  ship  was  going  fast 
through  the  water,  he  actually  sprang  from  the  foreyard 
of  the  Blonde  and  saved  the  man.  Captain  Pownall  re- 
proached him  for  his  rashness,  but  never  spoke  of  it  again 
without  tears  in  his  eyes.  After  the  American  war  broke 
out,  a  party  from  the  Blonde,  of  whom  young  Pellew  was 
one,  was  sent  across  to  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  Carleton,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  gallantry  in  performing  a  service  of  extreme 
danger,  which  no  other  man  would  execute,  that  it  drew 
forth  a  letter  of  strong  commendation  from  his  com- 
mander, Sir  Charles  Douglas,  and  a  holograph  letter,  ap- 
pointing him  lieutenant,  from  Lord  Howe,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  was  afterward  attached  with  a 
party  of  seamen  to  General  Bourgoyne's  expedition,  which 
terminated  in  such  disaster  at  Saratoga;  but  even  here 
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the  British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
..  ceived  orders  to  proceed  to  Tunis,  Tri- 
poli, and  Algiers,  and  insist  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  these  states  being  included  in  the 
same  pacification  as  Great  Britain,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, obtain  a  general  abolition  of  Christian  slav- 
ery. To  these  demands  the  beys  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  at  once  agreed :  but  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
refused  to  consent  to  the  last,  on  the  ground 
that,  being  a  subject  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  he 
could  not  do  so  without,  the  consent  of  that  gov- 
ernment. He  agreed,  however,  to  dispatch  a 
messenger  to  Constantinople  in  a  frigate,  to  ob- 
tain instructions  on  the  subject,  and  actually  did 
so.  Satisfied  with  these  concessions,  which  at- 
tained all  that  he  could  reasonably  expect,  Lord 
Exmouth  returned  with  his  squadron  to  Great 
Britain.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  an  outrage 
took  place,  which  broke  oft'  the  negotiation,  and 
rendered  immediate  hostilities  unavoidable.  At 
Bona,  on  the  coast  of  Algiers,  on  the  festival  of 
Ma  23  t'le  Ascension,  on  23d  May,  as  the  crews 
of  a  number  of  Italian,  Corsiean,  and 
Neapolitan  vessels  were  preparing,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  British  flag,  to  hear  mass  and  join 
in  the  solemnities,  they  were,  on  the  signal  of  a 
gun  fired  from  the  castle,  suddenly  assailed  by  a 
body  of  two  thousand  Turks  and  Moors,  who 
cut  the  greater  part  of  them  to  pieces,  tore  to 
pieces  the  English  flag,  broke  into  and  pillaged 
the  English  consul's  house,  and  thrust  him  into 
prison.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  out- 
rage, the  English  Government,  in  a  worthy 
spirit,  not  only  resolved  on  demanding  entire 
satisfaction,  but  on  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
destroying  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long 
inflicted  their  barbarities  on  the  whole  states  of 

he  contrived  to  distinguish  himself,  for  he  recovered  a 
vessel,  containing  provisions,  with  such  skill  and  gal- 
lantry, that  General  Bourgoyne  thanked  him  in  a  letter 
■written  with  his  own  hand.  When  the  capitulation  was 
proposed,  Pellew,  who  was  the  youngest  officer  in  the 
council  of  war,  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  fight 
his  way  back  with  his  handful  of  sailors,  alleging  he  had 
never  heard  of  seamen  capitulating;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  Bourgoyne  succeeded  in  dissuading 
him  from  making  the  attempt,  by  representing  it  would 
lead  to  a  general  ruin  and  violation  of  the  capitulation. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1777,  and  was  immediately 
promoted.  He  had  already  acquired  such  extraordinary 
skill  in  rowing  and  swimming,  that  he  often  ran  the 
greatest  risk  by  the  dangers  incurred,  from  his  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  and  the  fearless  courting  of  danger 
which  he  constantly  exhibited.  In  1780,  when  on  board 
the  Apollo,  still  with  Captain  Pownall,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Stanislaus,  of  heavier  calibre,  and  Captain  Pownall 
was  badly  wounded  early  in  the  action.  "  Pellew,"  he 
said,  "  I  know  you  won't  throw  the  ship  away,"  and  died 
in  his  arms.  He  continued  the  action  an  hour  longer,  and 
drove  the  enemy  dismasted  ashore,  but  was  disappointed 
of  his  prize,  by  her  claiming  protection  from  a  neutral 
harbor.  His  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  led  to  his 
being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hazard  sloop  in 
July,  1780,  and  afterward  to  the  Pelican,  in  which  he  per- 
formed many  important  services.  When  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Nymph  frigate,  in  which,  after  a  desperate  action,  in 
which  the  commanders  and  crews  of  both  vessels  dis- 
played the  utmost  skill  and  courage,  he  captured  the 
French  frigate  Cleopatra,  for  which  he  was  knighted. 
He  was  next  appointed  to  the  Arethusa  frigate,  in  which, 
on  23d  August,  1794,  he  took  La  Pomone,  French  frigate. 
After  this  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  save  two 
of  his  crew  who  had  been  washed  overboard ;  and  signal- 
ized himself  in  the  most  distinguished  way  at  the  wreck 
of  the  Dutton,  near  Plymouth,  when  he  boarded  the  ves- 
sel as  it  was  lying  a  wreck  on  the  coast,  took  the  com- 
mand, and,  by  his  energy  and  skill  in  running  a  hawser 
to  the  shore,  succeeded  in  saving  the  whole  crew,  who 
would  otherwise  infallibly  have  perished.  For  this  ex- 
traordinary act  of  heroism  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  the  Indefatigable  frigate,  and  by 


Christendom.    Lord  Exmouth  was  informed  any 

force  he  might  deem  requisite  would  ,,      t>    ■  . 

i       J     .,,     j  •  |        ,    .      'Ann.  Resist 

be  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  ]si6,  97  99  ; 

equipment  of  the  necessary  squadron  Hughes,  vi. 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  activity.1  317>  3I8- 

The  city  of  Algiers,  which  had  so  long  been 
an  object  of  terror  and  curiosity  to  70 
the  Christian  powers,  and  has  been  Description 
the  theatre  of  so  many  memorable  of  Algiers, 
actions  by  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  is, 
like  Genoa,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill, 
with  its  lower  part  washed  by  the  ocean.  It  is 
in  a  triangular  form,  the  sea  being  the  base,  and 
the  apex  high  up  on  the  hill ;  and  as  it  is  entire- 
ly inclosed  within  walls,  and  the  buildings  are 
of  a  white  color,  rising  one  above  another,  its 
appearance  from  a  distance,  when  first  descried 
by  the  mariner,  is  that  of  a  huge  sheet  stretch- 
ed out  upon  the  dusky  slope.  Its  fortifications 
are  very  strong,  being  surrounded  by  walls  of 
immense  thickness,  which,  like  those  of  Genoa, 
run  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  behind  the  town  ; 
and  toward  the  sea,  especially,  the  defenses 
are  of  the  most  formidable  description.  A  broad 
straight  pier,  300  yards  long,  projects  into  the 
sea  from  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  seaport  of  the  town.  From  the  end  of  this 
pier  a  mole  is  carried,  which  bends  round  in  a 
southwestern  direction  toward  the  town,  form- 
ing in  its  course  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 
Opposite  the  mole-head  is  another  smaller  pier, 
and  between  the  two  is  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  which  is  about  120  yards  wide.  The 
mole  is  constructed  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  which 
stretches  out  about  200  yards  toward  the  north- 
east, beyond  the  angle  at  which  it  unites  to  the 
pier.    All  the  points  commanding  the  entrance 


his  great  skill  and  admirable  seamanship  not  only  rendered 
most  important  service  off  the  west  coast  of  France,  but 
by  his  admirable  seamanship  saved  his  own  vessel  when 
all  but  wrecked,  in  company  of  the  Amazon  which  per- 
ished. The  mutiny,  which  proved  so  formidable  in  1797, 
broke  out  twice  on  board  his  vessel,  and  was  only  quelled 
by  his  undaunted  conduct  in  twice  arresting  the  ring- 
leaders with  his  own  hand,  and  ordering  his  officers  to 
cut  down  the  first  man  who  resisted.  When,  on  another 
mutiny,  three  of  the  ringleaders,  on  board  the  Prince  at 
Port  Mahon,  were  brought  up  for  execution,  Sir  Edward, 
addressing  the  men  who  had  followed  him  from  the  Inde- 
fatigable, said — "  Indefatigables,  stand  aside  ;  not  one  of 
you  shall  touch  the  rope:  but  you  who  have  encouraged 
your  shipmates  to  the  crime  by  which  they  have  forfeited 
their  lives,  it  shall  be  your  punishment  to  hang  them." 
The  men  of  the  Prince  felt  it  as  such  ;  they  wept  aloud, 
but  obeyed.  These  were  terrible  days  ;  more  terrible  than 
any  conllict  with  the  enemy  to  the  British  navy  ;  and  it 
was  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  firmness,  in  a  great  degree, 
which  brought  it  through  the  crisis.  During  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Barnstaple,  and  he  made  a  short  but  powerful  speech 
in  defense  of  the  Admiralty,  in  a  debate  which  ensued 
when  the  war  broke  out  again.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  Tonnant  of  80  guns,  and  soon  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  blockading  Ferrol ;  after  which  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  on  the  Indian  station, 
where  he  remained  till  1808,  and  rendered  the  most  essen- 
tial service,  both  by  the  destruction  of  several  of  the 
enemy's  ships  of  war,  and  the  protection  afforded  to 
British  trade.  In  1811  he  proceeded  as  commander-in- 
chief  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  position  he  held  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  anxiously  watching  for  a  general  battle 
with  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  the  caution  of  the  enemy 
caused  them  to  avoid.  He  died  on  23d  January,  1832, 
with  th."  calm  serenity  of  a  Christian.  "Every  hour  of 
his  life,"  said  an  officer  who  was  much  with  him  at  that 
time,  "  is  a  sermon  :  I  have  seen  him  great  in  battle,  but 
never  so  great  as  on  his  deathbed."  See  Ostler's  Life 
of  Lord  Exmouth,  p.  1-361,  a  most  interesting  work  ;  and 
which,  witli  the  Life  of  Collingicood,  by  G.  L  Collinq- 
wood,  should  be  studied  by  all  who  would  learn  the  spirit, 
at  once  courageous  and  humane,  simple  and  noble,  pious 
and  patriotic,  which  then  animated  the  British  navy. 
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to  the  harbor  were  covered  with  the  strongest 
fortifications.  At  the  pier-head  stood  the  light- 
house battery,  a  large  circular  fort,  mounted  by 
fifty  heavy  guns,  in  three  tiers,  exactly  like 
those  of  a  three-decker.  At  the  outer  extrem- 
ity of  the  rock  was  another  battery  of  thirty 
heavy  guns  and  seven  mortars,  arranged  in  two 
tiers.  The  mole  itself  was  also  lined  with 
cannon  in  two  tiers,  like  the  sides  of  a  line- 
of-battle  ship;  but  the  eastern  end,  near  the 
lighthouse,  had  an  inner  fortification  with  a  third 
tier  of  guns,  making  sixty-six  in  the  mole  alone. 
On  these  batteries,  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, were  mounted  220  guns,  almost  all  thirty- 
two  or  twenty-four  pounders.  On  the  sea-wall 
of  the  town  were  nine  batteries,  the  strongest 
of  which  was  the  fishmarket  battery,  in  three 
tiers.  Altogether  there  were  nearly  500  guns 
1  Ostler's  Life  defending  the  sea.  approaches  of 
of  Lord  Ex-  Algiers  ;  and  as  the  ramparts  were 
309^ A  3°"'  admirably  constructed  of  hard 
Resist  "1816  st°ne)  and  if  the  very  best  order,  a 
lof;  liughes,  more  formidable  object  of  attack 
vi-  310.  could  hardly  be  imagined.1 

Nelson,  in  a  conversation  with  Captain  Bris- 
_j  bane,  on  a  former  occasion  had  said 
Lord  Ex-  l'lat;  Algiers  could  not  be  success- 
mouth's  pre-  fully  attacked  by  less  than  twenty- 
parations  for  five  ships  of  the  line.  Great,  there- 
an  attack.        r  1  c  »u    a  j  • 

tore,  was  the  surprise  of  the  Admi- 
ralty when  Lord  Exmouth  proposed  to  attack  it 
with  five  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  as 
many  bomb-vessels  ;  and  many  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers  at  the  Board  considered  the 
works  so  strong,  that  the  place  was  altogether 
unassailable.  The  opinion  of  that  gallant  and 
experienced  officer,  however,  was  founded  on 
actual  observation,  which  Nelson's  was  not,  and 
it  proved  entirely  correct.  The  truth  is,  that 
not  one-half  of  the  ships  which  Nelson  spoke  of 
could  have  found  room  abreast  of  the  Algerine 
batteries  ;  and  being  of  necessity  crowded  one 
behind  another,  they  would  only  have  augment- 
ed the  confusion,  and  presented  an  additional 
mark  to  the  enemy's  fire.  He  explained  his 
plans  accordingly  to  the  Admiralty,  showing  the 
position  which  each  ship  was  to  occupy,  and  the 
works  it  was  intended  to  rake ;  and  they  very 
wisely  allowed  him  to  act  on  his  own  judgment, 
though  they  entertained  serious  apprehensions 
as  to  the  result;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  predicted  that  the  undertaking  could 
terminate  in  nothing  but  disaster.  His  own 
confidence,  however,  never  wavered.  "  All 
will  go  well,"  he  said  ;  "at  least  so  far  as  de- 
pends on  mc.  If  they  open  their  fire  when  the 
ships  are  coming  up,  and  cripple  them  in  the 
?  Ostler's  Life  masts,  the  difficulty  and  loss  will 
of  Exmouth,  be  greater  ;  but  if  they  allow  us  to 
310.  take  our  stations,2  I  am  sure  of 

them,  for  I  know  nothing  can  resist  a  line-of- 
battle  ship's  fire." 

Scarcely  was  Exmouth  appointed  to  this 
70.  perilous  service,  when  officers  in 
The  manning  crowds,  tenfold  greater  than  could 
and  fitting  out  be  accepted,  came  forward  to  offer 
ofthe  fleet.  their  services.  He  left  the  entire 
selection  to  the  Admiralty,  and  refused  all  his 
own  relations,  though  many  were  anxious  to  ac- 
company him.  An  entirely  new  squadron  was 
fitted  out,  none  of  the  ships  which  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Mediterranean  being  sent  back. 


It  was  thought  best  that,  a  fleet  which  was  go- 
ing to  fight  a  severe  battle  should  be  manned 
entirely  by  volunteers.  No  difficult)',  however, 
was  experienced  in  getting  sailors  for  the 
squadron  ;  as  soon  as  it  was  known  it  was  go- 
ing on  a  service  of  danger,  the  volunteers  came 
forward  in  crowds.  The  ship's  company  ofthe 
Leander,  then  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the 
North  American  station,  where  it  was  to  be  the 
flag-ship,  volunteered  to  a  man.  Among  them 
were  a  great  number  of  smugglers,  who  had 
been  taken  on  the  west  coast  and  sentenced  to 
five  years'  service  in  the  navy  :  they  implored 
to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  perils  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  Lord  Exmouth  acceded  to  their  re- 
quest, and  took  them  into  his  own  ship  the 
Queen  Charlotte.  His  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed :  they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  in  the 
action  which  ensued,  that  Lord  Exmouth  ap- 
plied to  the  Admiralty  after  his  return,  and  ob- 
tained their  discharge.  Rear-Admiral  Milne, 
a  noble  veteran,  who  had  just  got  the  command 
on  the  North  American  station,  obtained  per- 
mission to  go  out  with  the  Leander ;  and  as  Sir 
Charles  Penrose  did  not  join  at  Gibraltar,  he 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Impregnable,  as 
second  in  command.  Before  Lord  Exmouth 
sailed,  he  made  every  arrangement,  as  if  for  im- 
mediate death.  Among  the  rest  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  his  eldest  son,  detail- 
ing the  duties  which  would  devolve  1  Ostler's  Life 

0      ■  •  t>       1        11  ofExmouth, 

upon  him  as  a  British  nobleman,  310  312. 

which  was  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death.1  He  felt  that  he  was  setting 
out  on  what  might  truly  be  deemed  a  holy  war: 
his  feelings  were  those  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
or  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  when  they  mounted 
the  breach  of  Jerusalem. 

Lord  Exmouth  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte  of  100  guns.  His 
fleet  consisted  of  five  linc-of-battle  Departure  ot 
ships,  of  which  two  were  three-  the  fleet,  and 
deckers,  three  large  frigates,  and  v°yaSe  10  AJ- 
two  smaller  ones;  four  bomb-vessels,  gierSp 
and  five  gun-brigs.  His  plan  of  attack,  which  was 
fully  explained  to  all  the  officers  in  the  fleet,  was, 
that  four  ofthe  line-of-battle  ships  were  to  breast 
the  fortifications  on  the  mole  ;  a  fifth  cover  them 
from  the  batteries  of  the  town  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  heavy  frigates  did  the  same  on  the 
other  ;  and  the  bomb-vessels,  aided  by  the  ships' 
launches,  fitted  up  as  rocket  and  mortar  boats, 
were  to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  ships  in 
the  harbor,  arsenal,  and  town.  The  fleet  left  Ports- 
mouth on  25th  July,  and  on  the  2Sth  was  off 
Falmouth,  where  Lord  Exmouth  parted  with  his 
brother,  at  the  very  place  where,  three-and- 
twenty  years  before,  he  had  sailed  to  fight  the 
first  battle  of  the  war.  From  that  place  the 
Minden  of  74  guns  was  sent  on  to  Gibraltar,  to 
provide  supplies,  and  thither  the  whole  fleet  ar- 
rived on  the  9th  August,  the  evening  after  the 
Minden.  On  the  voyage,  the  crews  of  all  the 
ships  were  sedulously  trained  to  their  guns  and 
ball  practice  ;  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the 
whole  were  cleared  for  action,  and  each  fired  six 
broadsides.  On  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  the 
captains  of  guns  were  constantly  trained  by  firing 
a  twelve-pounder  at  a  small  target  hung  from  the 
fore-topmast  studding-sail  boom  ;  and  to  such 
expertness  did  they  soon  arrive,  that  after  a  few 
days'  practice  the  target  was  never  missed, 
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though  it  was  only  three  feet  square,  and  ten  or 
twelve  bottles  were  hit  every  day.  By  these 
means,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  mental  excite- 
ment arising  from  the  noble  enterprise  on  which 
they  were  proceeding,  the  crews  of  all  the  ves- 
sels were  highly  elated,  and  kept  in  the  best 
possible  spirits."  Not  a  doubt  of  their  success 
was  entertained  by  any  one  on  board  any  of  the 
vessels;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  mental 
excitement  on  the  health  of  the  men,  that  scarce 
a  name  was  on  the  sick  list;  and  when  the  Queen 
Charlotte  was  paid  off  on  her  return,  only  one 

man  had  died,  excepting  those  slain 
'^Ostler,  316,  jn  act|0n,  out  of  a  thousand  who  had 

joined  her  three  months  before.1 
At  Gibraltar  the  fleet  was  joined  by  Vice-Ad- 
~j         miral  the  Baron  Von  Capellan,  with 
Preparations    a  Dutch  squadron  of  five  frigates  and 
of  the  Alger-  a  corvette,  who,  on  learning  the  no- 
,nes'  ble  object  of  the  expedition,  solicit- 

ed and  obtained  leave  to  join  it.  On  the  13th, 
every  vessel  was  furnished  with  a  plan  of  the 
fortiflcal  ions  and  the  place  assigned  to  each  in 
the  attack.  To  the  Dutch  ships  was  allotted  the 
attack  of  the  fort  and  batteries  toward  the  south 
of  the  town,  a  duty  formerly  allotted  to  the  Min- 
den  and  Hebrus,  which  were  now  brought  up 
among  their  comrades  on  the  front  of  the  mole.  On 
the  same  evening  the  Prometheus  arrived  from 
Algiers,  bringing  the  wife,  daughter,  and  infant 
child  of  Mr.  MacDonnell,  the  English  consul,  the 
consul  himself  and  fourteen  of  the  crew  of  the 
Prometheus  being  detained  in  prison.  The  two 
former  had  escaped  disguised  as  midshipmen  ; 
the  last  was  detected  by  its  crying  as  it  passed 
the  gate,  and  arrested;  but  the  Dey  sent  it  on 
board  next  morning — "  a  solitary  instance  of 
humanity,"  said  Lord  Exmouth,  "which  ought 
to  be  recorded."  The  Prometheus  brought  the 
most  formidable  accounts  of  the  preparations 
made  at  Algiers  to  resist  the  attack.  Forty 
thousand  troops  had  been  collected  in  the  town, 
all  the  Janizaries  called  in  from  the  distant  gar- 
risons, and  the  fortifications  and  batteries  put  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  defense.  The  whole 
naval  force  of  the  regency,  consisting  of  four 
frigates,  five  large  corvettes,  and  thirty-seven 
gun-boats,  were  assembled  in  the  harbor,  manned 
by  their  most  experienced  and  daring  sailors.2 

„  ,  „,„  This  intelligence,  instead  of  daunt- 
^  Ostler  318  • 

319  '  '  ing,  contributed  only  to  animate  the 
sailors  on  board  the  British  fleet,  by 
showing  the  importance  of  the  service  on  which 
they  were  bound,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  blow 
against  the  enemies  of  Christendom  they  were 
about  to  strike. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  August,  at  day- 
75         break,  the  fleet  was  off  Algiers; 
Arrival  of  the  Lord  Exmouth    immediately  dis- 
fleet  off  Al-    patched  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Dey, 
giers.  Aug.  27.  with  the  tenns  d;ctate(j  Dy  the  pr;nce 

Regent,  which  were  the  entire  abolition  of  Chris- 
tian slavery  and  liberation  of  all  captives,  and  full 
compensation  to  the  British  consul,  and  the  sailors 
of  the  Prometheus,  who  had  been  imprisoned. 
An  answer  was  promised  by  the  port-captain  in 
two  hours,  and  meanwhile  the  fleet  stood  into  the 
bay  and  anchored  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  At 
two  p.m.  the  boat  was  seen  returning  with  the 
signal  that  no  answer  had  been  given.  Lord 
Exmouth  immediately  made  the  signal,  "  Are 
you  ready?"    And  the  affirmative  being  return- 


ed from  every  vessel,  the  signal  to  advance  was 
given,  and  every  ship  bore  up  for  its  appointed 
station.  The  Queen  Charlotte  headed  the  line, 
and  made  straight  for  the  mole-head.  It  was  Lord 
Exmouth's  intention  not  to  have  opened  his  fire 
unless  that  of  the  enemy  became  very  galling, 
and  the  guns  on  the  upper  and  lower  deck,  ac- 
cordingly, were  not  primed  till  the  ship  had  an- 
chored. But  the  Algerines,  confident  in  their 
defenses,  and  hoping  to  carry  the  principal  ves- 
sels by  boarding,  after  they  had  taken  their  sta- 
tions, allowed  the  Queen  Charlotte  to  bear  in 
without  molestation,  until  she  anchored  by  the 
stern,  just  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  mole- 
head,  and  was  lashed  by  a  hawser  to  the  main- 
mast of  an  Algerine  brig  that  lay  at  the  harbor's 
mouth.  Meanwhile  the  other  vessels,  in  silence 
and  perfect  readiness,  moved  slowly  forward  un- 
der a  light  sea-breeze  to  their  appointed  sta- 
tions. Not  a  word  was  spoken  in  the  ,  ,    ,  „ 

r     c    j       1  Lord  Ex- 
vast  array ;  every  eye  was  fixed  on  mouth's  in- 

the  enemy's  batteries,  which  were  structions, 

crowded  with  troops,  with  the  gun-  Ostler's  Me- 

ners  standing  with  lighted  matches  31girf^pp'p' 
beside  their  pieces.1 

"  There  was  silence  deep  as  death 
As  they  drilled  on  their  path, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time." 

The  mole-head  at  this  time  presented  a  denst 
mass  of  troops,  whose  turbans  and  -g 
shakos  were  distinctly  seen  crowd-  Commenoe- 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  parapets.  ment  of' tlle 
Standing  on  the  poop,  Lord  Ex-  battle- 
mouth  waved  with  his  hand  to  them  repeatedly 
to  get  down,  as  the  firing  was  about  to  com- 
mence. AVhen  the  ship  was  fairly  placed,  and 
her  cables  stoppered,  the  crew  gave  three  hearty 
cheers,  which  were  answered  from  the  whole 
fleet.  The  Algerines  answered  by  three  guns 
from  the  eastern  battery,  one  of  which  struck 
the  Superb.  At  the  first  flash  Lord  Exmouth 
gave  the  word  l:  Stand  by ;"  at  the  second,"  Fire ;" 
and  the  report  of  the  third  gun  was  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  the  Queen  Charlotte's  broadside.  So 
terrible  was  the  effect  of  this  discharge,  that 
above  five  hundred  men  were  struck  down  on 
the  mole  by  its  effects.  In  a  few  minutes,  and  be- 
fore the  action  had  become  general,  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  mole-head  were  ruined  and  its  guns 
dismounted  ;  upon  this  the  Queen  Charlotte 
sprang  her  broadside  to  the  northward,  and 
brought  her  guns  to  bear  upon  the  batteries 
round  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  mole  and  the 
upper  tier  of  the  lighthouse  battery.  With  such 
accuracy  were  the  shot  directed,  that  the  light- 
house tower  was  soon  in  ruins,  every  successive 
discharge  bringing  down  some  of  the  guns;  and 
when  the  last  fell,  a  Moorish  chief  was  seen 
springing  up  on  the  fragments  of  1  ^0T^  -gx_ 
the  parapet,  and  with  impotent  rage  mouth's  Disp. 
shaking  his  scimitar  at  the  giant  of  Ostler,  320, 
the  deep  which  in  so  brief  a  space  324, 43i 


had  worked  such  fearful  devasta- 
tion. 


Res.  1816, 
101. 


leanwhile  the  Algerines  were  not  idle  :  a 
tremendous  and  well-sustained  fire 

was  kept  up  from  every  battery  and  Continuance 

gun  on  the  ships  as  they  approached  of  the  action, 

and  cast  anchor;  every  bastion  and  and  positions 

battlement  streamed  with  flames,  jjjj™  ~y  t,le 
and  the  roar  of  above  a  thousand  can- 
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non  on  the  two  sides,  within  a  space  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  exceeded  any  thing,  since 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  heard  in  naval  war. 
The  Leander  closely  followed  the  flag-ship,  and 
anchored  astern  of  her:  next  came  the  Superb, 
which  took  her  station  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
astern  of  the  Leander;  the  Minden  anchored 
about  her  own  length  from  the  Superb.  Astern 
of  the  Minden  lay  the  Albion,  the  former  pass- 
ing her  stream  cable  out  of  the  larboard  gun- 
room port  to  the  Albion's  bow,  and  lashing  the 
two  ships  together.  The  Impregnable  came  in 
last,  and  was  anchored  astern  of  the  Albion  in  a 
situation  very  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. The  three  large  frigates  and  the  Dutch 
squadron  went  into  action  with  a  gallantry  which 
never  was  surpassed,  and  took  their  stations 
amid  a  tremendous  fire,  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racj'.  The  Leander  was  placed  athwart  the 
Queen  Charlotte's  bows,  her  starboard  broadside 
bearing  upon  the  Algerine  gun-boats  with  the 
after-guns,  and  on  the  fishmarket  battery  with  the 
others.  The  Severn  lay  ahead  of  the  Leander 
with  all  her  starboard  broadside  also  bearing  on 
the  fishmarket  battery.  Beyond  her  the  Glas- 
gow was  stationed,  and  brought  her  larboard 
guns  to  bear  on  the  batteries  of  the  town.  The 
Dutch  took  their  position  with  great  steadiness 
in  front  of  the  works  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
The  two  smaller  frigates,  the  Hebrus  and  Grani- 
cus,  were  left  to  come  into  the  line  wherever  they 
could  find  an  opening.  The  former  pressed  for- 
ward to  get  next  the  flag-ship,  but  being  be- 
calmed, she  was  obliged  to  anchor  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte's  larboard  quarter.  Captain  Wise,  of 
the  Granicus,  steered  straight  for  where  Lord 
Exmouth's  flag  was  seen  towering  above  the 
smoke,  and  with  a  skill  equal  to  his  intrepidity, 
1  Lord  Ex-  succeeded  in  placing  his  vessel  in 
mouth's  Disp.  the  open  space  between  the  Queen 

f<Sc'SoS".  Charlotte  and  the  Superb;  thus 
lolo,  232  ;  An.      ,  .  .  .  r      1  t-,  i 

to  Chron.  •      taking  a  position,  as  Lord  Lxmouth 

Ostler,  322,  justly  said,  which  a  three-decker 
323-  might  have  been  proud  to  occupy.1 

Eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  at  the  distance 
-g         of  two  thousand  yards,  were  placed 
Destruction     the  bomb-vessels,  the  shells  from 
ofthe enemy's  which  were  thrown  with  admirable 
ships  and  tlo-  precjsjon  by  the  marine  artillery  ; 

while  the  flotilla  of  gun,  rocket,  and 
mortar  boats, distributed  in  the  openings  of  the  line, 
kept,  up  an  incessant  and  destructive  fire  on  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  Soon  after  the  battle  be- 
came general,  the  Algerine  flotilla,  under  cover 
of  the  smoke,  advanced,  with  true  Mussulman 
intrepidity,  to  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  and 
Leander,  and  they  were  very  near  before  they 
were  descried ;  but  when  they  were  so,  the 
fatal  precision  which  the  British  gunners  had 
acquired  appeared  conspicuous.  The  Leander 
brought  her  broadside  to  bear  upon  them,  and, 
by  a  few  discharges,  thirty-three  out  of  thirty- 
seven  ofthe  gun-boats  were  sent  to  the  bottom. 
The  thick  smoke  round  the  Queen  Charlotte  pre- 
vented the  admiral  from  seeing  the  vessels  as 
they  came  in  and  took  up  their  position  ;  but  he 
soon  received  joyful  proof  of  their  presence,  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  fire,  by  the  yawning 
breaches  and  crumbling  ruins  which  appeared, 
when  the  smoke  for  a  few  seconds  cleared 
away,  in  the  walls  opposite  the  positions  as- 
signed to  them.    At  lour  o'clock,  as  a  close 


action  of  an  hour's  duration  had  produced  nc 
signs  of  submission,  Lord  Exmouth  determined 
to  attempt  the  destruction  ofthe  Algerine  ships. 
The  nearest  frigate  was  accordingly  boarded  by 
Lieutenant  Richards  in  the  Queen  Charlotte's 
barge,  accompanied  by  Major  Gossett,  of  the 
marine  artillery  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was 
in  a  perfect  blaze.  When  the  frigate  burst  into 
a  flame,  he  telegraphed  to  the  fleet  the  animat- 
ing signal,  "Infallible;"  and  as  the  barge  re- 
turned alongside,  she  was  received  with  three 
cheers.  The  burning  ship  broke  from  her  moor- 
ings, and  drifted  along  the  broadsides  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  and  Leander,  and  grounded 
ahead  ofthe  latter,  under  the  town  wall,  so  that 
the  conflagration  did  not  spread.  Upon  ibis 
the  gunboats  and  barges  opened  a  fire  with 
bombs  and  carcasses  on  the  largest  frigate  in 
the  centre  of  the  harbour,  and  she  was  soon  in 
flames,  from  which  the  fire  spread  i  Lord  Ex- 
to  the  other  ships  around,  which  mouth's  Disp. 
were  all  consumed  with  the  excep-  ^nn/  ^eS- 
tion  of  a  sloop  and  brig.  The  arsenal  App.'to  ' 
also  took  fire,  and,  with  all  its  stores,  Chron.;  Ost- 
was  totally  consumed.1  Her,  324,  326. 

After  sunset  a  message  was  received  from 
Admiral  Milne,  in  the  Impregnable,  -9 
which  had  suffered  extremely  from  The  fleet 
her  position,  exposed  to  the  batteries  nioves  out  of 
and  had  lost  210  men  killed  and  the  bay' 
wounded,  and  requesting  that  a  frigate  might 
be  sent  to  take  off'  from  her  some  of  the  fire 
under  which  she  was  suffering.    The  Glasgow 
immediately  weighed  anchor  for  that  purpose, 
and  gallantly  stood  forward  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fire;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach 
the  desired  position,  owing  to  the  want  of  wind. 
An  ordnance  vessel  was  accordingly  run  ashore 
under  the  lighthouse  battery,  and  blown  up, 
which  in  some  degree  slackened  the  enemy's 
fire  in  that  quarter.    Toward  night  the  fire  of 
the  Algerines  slackened  in  all  quarters,  and  at 
last  entirely  died  away,  except  from  the  Em- 
peror's Fort,*  on  the  high  ground,  which,  being 
above  the  range  of  the  guns,  continued  firing 
with  destructive  effect  to  the  very  close  of  the 
action.    On  the  side  ofthe  British,  also,  the  fire 
slackened  considerably;  for  the  chief  objects  of 
the  expedition  having  been  gained,  it  became 
necessary  to  husband  their  powder  and  shot, 
the  consumption  of  which  had  been  beyond  all 
parallel. t    A  little  before  ten  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte's bow-cable  was  cut,  and  her  head  hauled 
round  to  seaward.    Warps  were  run  out  to  get 
out,  but  they  were  in  part  cut  by  shot  from  the 
Emperor's  Fort,  and  the  batteries  south  of  the 
town,  which  had  been  only  partially  engaged 
About  half-past  ten  the  land  breeze,  on  which  Lord 
Exmouth  had  calculated,  sprang  up,  2  Lord  Ex- 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  boats  towing,  mouth's  Disp 
she,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  j^'jg'i^'^ 
was  got  out  of  fire.2    Soon  after  the  App.'to  '  ' 
breeze  freshened,  and  a  tremendous  Chron. ;  Ost- 
storm  ofthunder  and  lightning  came  ">r>229>  230 ' 
on,  with  torrents  of  rain,  which  last-  lan'sAocouni 
ed  three  hours,  but  could  not  extin-  Ann.  Reg.  242, 
guish  the  flames  of  the  burninsr  243' 


*  So  called  from  having  been  built  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  besieged  the  town  in  1557. 

t  They  had  flrcd  118  tons  of  powder,  50,000  balls, 
weighing  above  500  tons  of  iron,  and  900  thirteen  and 
ten  inch  shells  thrown  by  the  bomb-vessels  and  lauuchee. 
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ships,  arsenal,  ana  houses,  which  east  an  awlul 
light  over  the  scene  of  ruin.  Before  it  had  sub- 
sided. Lord  Exmouih  assembled  in  his  cabin  all 
the  wounded  who  could  be  moved,  that  they 
might  unite  with  him  and  his  officers  in  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  for  their 
victory  and  preservation. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Algiers,  one  of  the 
80  most  glorious  even  in  the  resplen- 
Results  of  the  dent  annals  of  the  British  navy.  It 
battle,  and  was,  withal,  one  of  the  most  bloody 
killed  and  — tne  Dest  proof  0f  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  service,  and  the  heroic 
courage  requisite  to  render  it  successful.  In 
the  British  squadron,  128  were  killed  and  690 
wounded — in  all,  818  :  a  greater  proportion  to 
the  number  engaged  than  in  any  action  during 
the  preceding  war;  for  in  Copenhagen  itself, 
the  bloodiest  of  that  contest  at  sea,  there  were 
only  1200  killed  and  wounded  out  of  eleven  Jine- 
of-battle  ships  engaged;*  but  here  there  were 
818  in  five  ships.  The  loss  fell  chiefly  on  three 
ships;  in  the  Impregnable,  which  bore  Admiral 
Milne's  flag,  there  were  50  killed;  and  in  the 
Leander  and  Granicus,  which  also  took  up  line- 
of-battle  positions,  the  loss  was  very  severe.  In 
the  other  line-of-battle  ships  the  entire  loss  was 
only  26  killed  and  62  wounded.  The  Dutch 
squadron  had  13  killed  and  52  wounded.  Lord 
Exmouth  had  several  most  narrow  escapes  :  he 
was  struck  in  three  places ;  a  cannon  ball  car- 
ried away  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  a  shot 
broke  the  spectacles  in  his  pocket.  On  the  side 
of  the  Algerines  it  was  computed  by  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  that  7000  had  perished ;  a  fearful  loss, 
but  which  is  not  improbable  when  the  crowded 
state  of  the  batteries  and  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cision of  the  English  fire  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  British  loss  would  have  been 
much  greater  but  for  the  commanding  position 
taken  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action, 
and  maintained  throughout  by  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, which  swept  by  her  broadsides  the  whole 
batteries  on  the  mole,  the  most  formidable  in  the 
enemy's  defenses.  Admiral  Capellan  estimated 
that  500  men  were  thus  saved  to  the  allied 
squadron,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. During  the  action  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte was  often  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
being  burned,  from  the  blazing  Algerine  vessels 
which  floated  close  past  her,  which  came  so 
near  that  Lord  Exmouth  was  almost  scorched 
as  he  stood  on  the  poop,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
haul  in  the  ensign  to  prevent  its  being  con- 
sumed. But  when  Admiral  von  Capellan  and 
'  Admiral  the  other  captains,  seeing  his  im- 
minent danger,  offered  him  the  as- 
2  sistance  of  the  boats  of  the  fleet  to 
;  App'. to'  haul  him  out,  he  replied,  "that 
having  calculated  every  thing,  it 
behoved  them  by  no  means  to  be 
mouth  to  Mr.  alarn'ed  for  his  safety,  but  only  to 
Pellew,  Sept.  continue  their  fire  with  redoubled 
?'  ]8,l6.;  S.f'  zeal  f°r  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
ler,  33b,  337.    amj  according  t0  hjs  example."1!. 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  liii.  §  60. 

t  Admiral  Capellan,  who  nobly  seconded  Lord  Ex- 
mouth on  this  occasion,  bore  the  following  honorable 
testimony  to  Lord  Exmouth's  conduct  during  the  battle : 
— •■  The  Dutch  squadron,  as  well  as  the  British  force,  ap- 
peared to  be  inspired  with  the  devotedness  of  our  mag- 
nanimous chief  in  the  cause  of  mankind :  and  the  coolness 
and  precision  with  which  the  terrible  fire  of  the  batteries 
Vol.  I.— D 


Capellan's 
Disp.,  Ann 
ReS  ' 
2-43  ;  App 
Chron.;  Ost- 
ler. 330,  332 
Lord  Ex- 


Next  morning  Algiers  presented  the  most  mel- 
ancholy aspect.     The  mole,  the  sl 
lighthouse  battery,  and  all  the  for-  The  Algerines 
tifications  near  them,  were  totally  submit,  and 
ruined;  cannon,  carriages,  and  dead  Jf^ed'8  C°U' 
bodies,  lay  one  above  another,  inter- 
mingled with  huge  stones  and  masses  of  masonry, 
in  one  undistinguished  mass  to  the  water  edge. 
In  the  walls  of  the  town,  huge  gaps  appeared  op- 
posite the  broadsides  of  the  vessels  ;  and  behind 
them,  long  lanes,  cut  in  the  houses  as  far  as  the 
horizontal  shot  could  reach  up  the  town,  told  how 
fatal  the  fire  had  been,  and  with  what  precision 
the  shot  had  been  directed.    At  daylight  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent  in  with  the  same  demands  as  the 
afternoon  before,  the  bomb-vessels  at  the  same 
time  resuming  their  positions,  so  as  to  renew  the 
attack.    This,  however,  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary.   The  Dey  at  once  submitted,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  was  announced  by  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns.    The  terms  were  the  abolition 
of  Christian  slavery  forever ;  the  instant  delivery 
of  the  slaves  of  all  Christian  nations ;  the  resti- 
tution of  all  money  received  for  slaves  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year ;  reparation  to  the 
British  consul  for  the  injuries  he  had  received; 
and  a  public  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Dey. 
These  terms  were  all  complied  with,  and  on  the 
following  day  twelve  hundred  slaves  were  em- 
barked at  Algiers,  and  restored  to  their  country 
and  friends.    The  total  number  liberated  there, 
and  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  was  3003.    The  author 
was  at  Genoa  when  the  Sardinian  slaves,  62  in 
number,  which  had  been  delivered,  were  brought 
there  in  one  of  the  English  sloops  which  had  shared 
in  the  action.    The  cheers  of  the  i  Lord  E 
people  as  they  entered  the  harbor,  mouth's 
and  the thunderof theartillery  which  Disp.,  Ann. 
saluted  the  victors,  still  resound  in  ?0-s'oln16A 
his  ears.    It  was  one  of  those  mo-  to  Chron. ; 
ments  which  make  a  man  proud  of  Ostler,  333, 
his  country  and  of  the  human  race.1  335- 

Lord  Exmouth  was  deservedly  made  a  Vis- 
count for  this  glorious  victory  ;  and 
promotion  on  the  usual  scale  was  Honore  be- 
bestowed  on  the  other  officers  en-  stowed  on 
gaged.  Admiral  Milne  was  knight-  Lord  Ex- 
ed;  and  the  achievement  was  no-  fl™Ulandtlle 
ticed  in  the  most  flattering  terms  in 
Parliament,  by  whom  thanks  were  cordially  voted. 
"No  one,"  said  Lord  Cochrane,  who  spoke  on 
this  occasion,  "was  better  acquainted  than  him- 
self with  the  power  possessed  by  batteries  over 
a  fleet;  and  he  would  say,  that  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Exmouth  and  the  fleet  deserved  all  the 
praise  which  that  House  could  bestow.  The 
attack  was  nobly  achieved,  in  a  way  that  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  always  performed  such  services;  and 
the  vote  had  his  most  cordial  concurrence,  for  he 
never  knew  or  had  heard  of  any  thing  more  gal- 
lant than  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Exmouth  had 

was  replied  to,  close  under  the  massy  walls  of  Algiers, 
will  as  little  admit  of  description  as  the  heroism  and 
self-devotion  of  each  individually,  and  Lord  Exmouth  in 
particular,  in  the  action  of  this  memorable  day.  Till  nine 
o'clock  he  remained  with  the  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  same 
position,  in  the  hottest  of  the  tire,  encouraging  every  one 
not  to  give  up  the  work  begun  till  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted :  and  thus  displayed  such  perseverance  that  all 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit :  and  the  fire  of  the 
shuis,  against  a  brave  and  desperate  enemy  appeared 
to  redouble." — Admiral  Capellan's  Dispatch,  Augus 
30, 1816,  Annual  Register  1816,  242— Appendix  to  Chron- 
icle. 
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Ostler,  345. 


laid  his  ships  alongside  the  Algerine  batteries."1 
•Pari  Deb  These  are  noble  words,  such  as  the 
xxxv.  181.  brave  only  can  apply  to  the  brave;  ren- 
dered doubly  striking,  and  not  less  hon- 
orable to  the  giver  than  the  receiver,  when  it  is 
recollected  under  what  unmerited  obloquy  Lord 
Cochrane  labored  at  that  time,  and  the  shameful 
ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
his  country.  There  were  not  wanting,  however, 
many  who  thought  that,  on  such  an  occasion, 
honors  and  rewards  might  have  been  bestowed 
with  a  more  liberal  hand,  and  that  Government 
would  have  acted  more  gracefully  if  they  had 
seized  this  opportunity  to  bestow,  perhaps,  an 
unusual  amount  of  the  royal  favor  on  a  service 
which,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  had  re- 
ceived so  little  of  it,  simply  because  the  magni- 
tude of  its  former  victories  had  swept  every  enemy 
from  the  ocean.  But  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  the  world  was  the  real  reward  of  the  vic- 
tors. Never,  perhaps,  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
resounded  through  Christendom,  had  such  a  unan- 
imous feeling  prevaded  every  civilized  state. 
Differences  of  race,  of  nations,  of  institutions, 
were  forgotten  in  the  common  triumph  of  faith. 
The  Roman  Catholic  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
Protestant,  the  Lutheran  of  the  Greek.  Through 
two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  one  si- 
multaneous burst  of  joy  broke  forth;  the  unity  of 
feeling,  which  is  the  charm  of  love  between  two 
faithful  hearts,  was  for  once  felt  by 
an  entire  fifth  of  the  human  race.4 

"  Was  ist  Liebe,  ich  dir  sage  ? 
Zwei  Seelen,  ein  Gedanke, 
Zwei  Herzen  einer  Schlag."* 

The  battle  of  Algiers  wasmemorable  inanother 
g3  point  of  view,  still  more  important 
Reflections  on  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity, 
this  battle,  It  was  the  first  of  the  great  and  de- 
rn^licemen'tof  c's've  triumphs  of  the  Christians 
the  ascendant  over  Mohammedans.  Other 

of  Christian-  victories  had  been  gained  in  former 
ity  over  Mo-  days,  but  they  were  in  defense  only, 
or  were  obliterated  in  the  conse- 
quences of  subsequent  disaster.  The 
battle  of  Tours,  in  the  days  of  Charles  Martel, 
the  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski,  the 
victory  of  Lcpanto  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  only 
averted  subjugation  from  Christendom  ;  the  glo- 
ries of  Ascalon,  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the 
heroism  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  were  forgot- 
ten in  the  disaster  of  Tiberias,  the  fate  of  Ptole- 
mais,  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Even  the  more  recent  successes  of 
the  Russians  over  the  Turks  had  been  deeply 
checkered  with  disaster;  the  storming  of  Ocza- 
kow  was  balanced  by  the  disaster  of  the  Pruth; 
the  Balkan  had  never  been  crossed  by  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Cross,  and  the  redoubtable  antagonists 
still  exchanged  desperate  thrusts,  with  alternate 
success,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.    But  with 

*  Grillpaiseu,  Dcr  Sohn  dcr  Waldniss. 


hammedan 
ism 


the  battle  of  Algiers  commenced  the  decisive 
and  eternal  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith;  the 
Cross  never  hereafter  waned  before  the  Crescent. 
Other  triumphs  not  less  decisive  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  only  saved 
from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  the  victors. 
Navarino  wrenched  Greece  from  its  grasp;  Acre 
saw  the  sceptre  of  Syria  pass  from  its  hands ; 
Koniah  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  Algiers 
delivered  its  sway  over  Africa  to  France  ;  the 
passage  of  the  Balkan  rendered  it  tributary  to 
Russia.  Nor  was  the  waning  of  the  Crescent 
less  perceptible  in  Asia.  The  bastions  of  Eri van 
gave  the  Muscovites  the  command  of  Georgia; 
the  Cross  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  Ararat. 
the  resting-place  of  the  Ark;  the  British  stand- 
ards were  seen  on  the  ramparts  of  Ghuznee,  the 
cradle  of  the  Mohammedan  dominion  of  India. 

These  memorable  occurrences,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, lift  up  the  vail  which  conceals 
the  designs  of  Providence  from  mor-  pr0IrreSsive 
tal  eyes.  Whence  proceeded  this  ascendant  of 
sudden  and  decisive  superiority  on  Christianity 
the  part  of  one  of  those  antagonists  JEtataT 
who  lor  five  centuries  had  struggled 
with  each  other  with  alternate  success  and  equal 
resources  ?  Evidently  from  the  energy  which  a 
spiritual  faith  and  unfettered  thought  had  com- 
municated to  the  Christian  powers,  and  the  vast 
development  of  military  skill  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  principal  European  states  from  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  And  whence 
arose  those  memorable  wars,  disastrous  to  hu- 
manity at  the  time,  but  from  which,  as  from  the 
dragon's  teeth,  have  sprung  the  armed  men  who 
are  subduing  the  globe?  From  the  efforts  of 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  to  deride  and 
destroy  Christianity.  Such  is  the  system  of  Di- 
vine administration  :  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  is  most  supported  by  the  efforts  of  its  enemies, 
or  the  sacrifices  of  its  friends.  That  which  all 
the  devotion  of  the  Crusaders  could  not  effect, 
has  been  brought  about  at  the  appointed  season 
by  the  agency  of  the  infidels;  the  preaching  of 
Voltaire  has  done  that  which  that  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  had  left  undone.  Humanity  may  cease, 
therefore,  to  deplore  the  ceaseless  wars  between 
civilized  nations,  when  it  perceives  the  superi- 
ority which  they  give  to  the  arms  of  civilization 
over  those  of  barbarism ;  it  will  discern  in  them 
the  severe  training  by  which  the  race  of  Japhet 
is  prepared  for  its  predicted  mission  to  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  to  overspread  the  earth  and 
subdue  it.  Christianity,  indeed,  is  destined  to 
spread  mainly  by  its  winning  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
but  in  a  world  of  selfishness  and  violence,  it  is 
not  thus  alone  that  mankind  are  to  be  converted 
even  to  their  own  blessing;  the  first  entrance 
must  be  sometimes  won  by  conquest;  and  he 
who  bears  even  the  olive  branch  and  Cross  in 
one  hand,  may  often  despair  of  success  if  he  is 
not  prepared,  when  necessary,  to  grasp  the  naked 
sword  in  another. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OF   FRANCE   FROM   THE   SECOND  RESTORATION  OF  LOUIS  XVIII.,   TO   THE   ORDINANCES  OF 

SEPTEMBER  7,  1816. 


If  England,  which  had  been  victorious  in  the 

1.  strife,  and  closed  a  conflict  of  twen- 
Extraordina-    ty  years  with  glory  unprecedented 

of  thifGov'63  in  itS  annals'  sti"  lounci  itse11  g''iev- 
ernment  of  ously  straitened  and  reduced  to  the 
France  after  greatest  difficulties  on  the  return  of 
the  battle  of  peace,  what  must  the  condition  of 
Waterloo.        France  have  Deerli  anc[  wnat  the 

difficulties  of  its  Government,  when,  after  having 
had  the  national  passions  excited  to  the  very 
highest  degree,  by  the  long  triumph  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Empire,  it  was  suddenly  stript  of 
all  the  fruits  of  victory,  shorn  of  its  conquests, 
humbled  in  its  pride,  with  its  armies  defeated, 
its  emperor  a  captive,  its  capital  taken  ?  To 
any  nation  such  a  series  of  reverses  must  have 
been  a  subject  of  deep  humiliation  and  regret; 
but  to  the  French  it  was  doubly  so  from  the 
warlike  character  of  the  people,  their  eager 
desire  for  military  glory,  and  the  unparalleled 
series  of  successes  which,  in  the  early  wars  of 
the  Revolution,  had  fanned  this  desire  into  a  per- 
fect passion.  Seven  hundred  thousand  armed 
men,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Great  Nation,  from  the  Rhine,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  spreading  them- 
selves, after  the  contest  ceased,  over  its  whole 
extent,  systematically  began  the  work  of  retri- 
bution on  France  for  the  innumerable  evils  and 
humiliations  they  had  experienced  from  it  in  the 
days  of  its  triumphs.  England  alone,  which  had 
experienced  no  such  evils  and  humiliation,  at- 
tempted no  such  retaliation;  the  state  which 
had  successfully  withstood  Napoleon  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  now  alone  strove  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  conquerors,  and  restrain  the 
uplifted  arm  of  vengeance. 

To  have  founded  a  government  and  restored  a 

2.  dynasty  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
Difficulties  cess  amidst  such  a  whirlwind  of 
fh^'chan™"1  disaster,  would  have  been  a  matter 
able  disposi-  °'  tne  utmost  difficulty  under  any 
tion  of  the  circumstances,  and  with  any  people. 
French  peo-  But  in  the  case  of  the  French,  the 
Ple-  difficulty  was  infinitely  enhanced  by 
the  mobility  of  disposition,  and  extremes  of  pas- 
sion by  which  they,  beyond  any  other  people  re- 
corded in  history,  have  ever  been  characterized. 
Nations  have  their  distinctive  character  as  well 
as  individuals,  and  what  is  first  impressed  on 
them  by  the  signet-ring  of  nature  as  the  pecul- 
iarity of  the  race,  is  rarely  if  ever  changed  in 
any  subsequent  period  of  their  history.  No  one 
can  have  been  acquainted  with  the  men,  and 
still  more  the  women,  of  that  highly  intellectual 
and  agreeable  people,  without  being  convinced 
that  proneness  to  change,  and  readiness  to  pass 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  is  their  great 
characteristic ;  and  what  individuals  do  in  days, 
the  nation  as  a  whole  does  in  years  or  centuries. 
"  Emportee  comme  une  femme"  has  in  every  age 
been  their  distinctive  temperament.  An  elo- 
quent French  writer,  who  knew  them  well,  and 


had  himself  experienced  their  mutability,  has 
given  the  following  graphic  picture  of  the  dis- 
position of  his  countrymen: — "The  people," 
says  Lamartine,  "are  like  individual  men;  they 
have  their  passions,  their  reactions,  their  exalta- 
tion, their  depression,  their  repentance,  their 
hesitation,  their  uncertainty.  What  we  com- 
monly call  public  opinion  in  free  governments,  is 
nothing  but  the  moving  needle  on  the  compass, 
which  marks  the  variations  in  the  atmosphere  of 
human  affairs.  That  instability  is  more  sudden 
and  prodigious  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  if  we  except  the  ancien 
Athenian  races.  It  has  become  a  by-word  in 
Europe.  The  French  historian  is  bound  to  con- 
fess this  vice  in  his  country,  of  which  he  records 
the  vicissitudes,  and  signalizes  the  virtues.  That 
very  mobility  is  allied  to  a  noble  quality  of  the 
great  French  race,  Imagination;  it  forms  part 
of  their  destiny.  In  war  it  is  termed  ardor ;  in 
the  arts,  genius;  in  reverses,  despondency;  in 
that  despondence,  inconstancy ;  in  patriotism, 
enthusiasm.  They  are  the  people  in  modern 
times  who  have  the  most  fire  in  their  souls.  It 
is  the  gales  of  that  mobility  which  feed  the  flame. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain,  but  by  this  peculiarity 
in  the  character  of  the  French  race,  the  acces- 
sions of  delirium  which  at  times  gain  possession 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  induce  them  unanimously 
to  support,  at  only  a  few  months'  1  Lamartine, 
distance  from  each  other,  princi-  Histoire  de  la 
pies,  men,  and  forms  of  government  ^ '^"Iq011' 
the  most  opposed  to  each  other."1    '  ' 

Never  did  this  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  the 
French  nation  appear  in  more  strik-  3. 
ing  colors,  or  induce  more  important  Important  ef- 
eftects,  than  in  1815,  after  the  return  ftcts  this  pro- 
,.T     '   „„ITT  ,.,  ducedinlM5, 

ol  Louts  AVlII.  from  (jhent.  and  the  an(j  causes  of 

re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  the  violence 
of  the  Bourbons  in  Paris.  The  pas-  of  opinion 
sion  for  freedom,  and  the  forms  and  privileges 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  which  had  burst 
forth  so  strongly  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  been  after  suppressed  by  the  blood  of 
the  Convention  and  the  glories  of  the  Empire, 
had  broken  out  afresh,  and  spread  immensely 
during  the  year  of  peace  which  followed  the 
first  restoration  in  1814.  Whatever  had  been 
the  faults  of  the  Bourbons  during  that  period — 
and  doubtless  they  were  many — they  had  been 
against  themselves  and  the  cause  of  monarchical 
government  alone ;  they  had  all  redounded  to 
the  advancement  and  spread  of  liberal  opinions. 
An  opposition  to  the  court,  that  invariable  mark 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  had  sprung  up; 
and  all  the  errors  of  the  executive  had  only 
weakened  its  own  respect  and  augmented  the 
influence  of  the  opposition.  The  days  of  sabre 
dominion  were  at  an  end ;  the  access  to  power 
was  to  be  sought  by  other  means  than  the 
jingling  of  spurs  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
palace.  A  powerful  opposition  had  sprung  up 
in  the  Chambers,  and  been  supported  by  a  large 
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portion  of  the  public  press,  in  the  free  discussion 
of  which  the  newly  emancipated  French  people 
took  the  greatest  delight.  The  nightmare  of  the 
Revolution,  the  dreams  of  the  Empire,  were 
past,  and  in  their  stead  the  morning  or  freedom 
appeared  to  have  dawned  again,  gilded  with 
i  Lam.  Hist.  a"  'he  colors  which,  twenty-five 
de  la  Rest.  v.  years  before,  had  lured  the  world 
332,  334.         by  their  brilliancy. 1 

These  hopes  and  expectations  had  been  alike 
4  dashed  by  the  second  return  of  Na- 

Unbouiided  poleon,  and  the  sudden  catastrophe 
humiliation  by  which  it  was  terminated.  The 
of  France  «S  rU'e  °'  const'tut'ona'  government 
this  time  was  at  an  enc' !  lne  a"1'1!1'011  which 
had  turned  into  the  channels  of  peace 
was  at  once  blasted.  The  delusive  colors  with 
which  the  generosity  or  policy  of  the  allied  chiefs 
had  disguised  the  first  conquest  of  France  had  dis- 
appeared ;  the  vail  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  subjugation,  with  all  its  bitterness,  had  fallen 
upon  the  people.  There  was  no  longer  any  sem- 
blance of  moderation  in  the  language  or  conduct 
of  the  conquerors;  the  stern  law  of  retaliation — 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth — had  be- 
come the  principle  ;  the  maxim  Va  victis  was  not 
only  in  every  mouth,  but  directed  the  movements 
of  every  hand.  Requisitions,  enforced  by  all  the 
rigor  of  military  execution,  were  every  where 
made,  and  brought  the  anguish  and  weight  of  con- 
quest home  to  every  bosom.  Already  700, 000 
armed  men,  and  above  100,000  horses,  were  quar- 
tered in  this  manner  on  France  ;  before  autumn, 
their  number  amounted  to  nearly  1,040,000.  The 
villages  in  the  country,  the  small  towns  in  the 
provinces,  were  all  occupied  by  corps  of  Prus- 
sians, English,  Austrians,  or  Russians ;  and  every 
one  had  a  story  to  recount  of  an  indignity  they  had 
experienced,  or  a  loss  they  had  suffered.  The 
general  wrath,  which  had  been  restrained  for  a 
moment  by  the  fascination  of  Napoleon's  return, 
the  terrors  of  the  army,  the  vigor  of  the  im- 
perial police,  and  the  hopes  of  a  return  of  the 
days  of  glory,  now  broke  out  on  all  sides  in  loud 
complaints  and  lamentations  ;  and  it  was  no  con- 
solation to  the  suffering  peasants  to  be  told  by 
Ihe  old  soldiers  that  all  this  was  only  the  fate  of 
!f  .  war,  and  that  the  blow  which  de- 
Hist  delaRe-  scended  on  their  shoulders  from  the 
stauration, iii.  Prussian  troops  was  no  more  than 
331  '3s'am'  V'  tney  nac^  themselves  iniiicted  on  the 
Prussians  ten  years  before.2 

Pride  is  the  last  weakness  which  can  be  con- 
5.  quered  in  the  human  heart.  When 
Which  occa-  either  individuals  or  nations  have 
sions  a  uni-  un(Jero;one  a  <neat  calamity,  the  first 
tiori  against  thing  they  think  ol  is  to  find  some 
Napoleon  and  individual  or  party  on  whom  it  can 
has  adherents.  De  ]a;,j .  they  will  t  urn  any  way 
rather  than  ascribe  it  to  its  real  cause — their 
own  follies  or  sins.  Great  as  may  he  the  weight 
of  external  evils,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  sting  of 
the  secret  mental  reproach  of  having  induced 
them.  A  scapegoat  is  invariably  sought  for  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the  nation,  and 
take  away  the  last  and  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup 
of  misery,  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved 
it.  This  scapegoat  was  found  by  the  French  at 
this  disastrous  epoch  in  Napoleon  and  his  party. 
Great  as  had  been  the  enthusiasm  in  1789  in 
favor  of  the  Republic,  unbounded  the  exultation 
in  1806  at  the  glories  of  tb/9  Empire,  they  were 


equaled  now  by  the  unanimous  burst  of  indig- 
nation at  the  same  conqueror  and  his  followers. 
All  classes  joined  in  it ;  all  heads  were  swept 
away  by  the  torrent.  Royalists,  liberals,  propri- 
etors, merchants,  agriculturists,  artisans,  clergy, 
Vendeans,  Republicans,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
seaport  towns,  the  provinces,  the  capital — all 
joined  in  one  universal  chorus  against  the  fallen 
emperor.  The  mothers  recounted  their  two  or 
three  sons  who  had  been  sacrificed  in  Spain  or 
Russia  to  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror ;  the  fa- 
thers, their  fortunes  or  means  of  subsistence  that 
had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Continental 
blockade  or  the  war  contributions.  All  had  a 
loss  to  lament  a  wrong  to  avenge.1 
They  forgot  that  they  themselves  cap."iUV'o,  7 1 
had  been  the  first  to  swell  the  song  Lacreteile,'  ' 
of  triumph  when  these  bloody  sue-  Hist,  de  la  Re- 
cesses were  gained.  General  opin-  320" 322°"'  ' 
ion  threw  itself,  without  measure,  ' 
without  rellection,  into  indignation  against  one 
man  and  his  military  followers,  and  that  uni- 
versal transport  seized  men's  minds  which,  be  it 
right  or  be  it.  wrong,  the  forerunner  of  blessings 
or  the  herald  of  disaster,  is  generally  found  to  be 
for  the  time  irresistible. 

As  this  transport  of  indignation  was  all  direct- 
ed against  the  enemies  of  the  Bour-  6. 
bons,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  Difficulties 
that  it  would  have  favored  the  re-  fe^sthrew 
turn,  and  facilitated  the  government  jn  tU(?  way  0f 
of  Louis  XVIII. ;  yet  it  was  just  the  the  new  Gov- 
reverse,  and,  in  truth,  nothing  aug-  eminent, 
mentedthe  dilliculties  of  his  position,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  second  restoration,  so  much  as  the 
inconsiderate  ardor  of  his  party.  Vengeance  was 
the  universal  cry.  The  passions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  thirst  for  blood,  again  appeared,  but 
directed  against  a  different  object.  It  was  no 
longer  against  the  royalists  or  aristocrats,  but 
against  the  imperialists  and  revolutionists,  that 
the  persecution  was  directed.  Misfortune  had 
made  them  change  sides.  The  people  now  loud- 
ly demanded  the  heads  of  those  who  had  formerly 
been  the  objects  of  their  idolatry.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  Government,  returning  after  so 
sad  a  calamity  as  the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  to 
moderate  the  vehemence  of  a  nation  torn  by  such 
violent  passions,  and  demanding,  with  great  sem- 
blance of  justice,  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  multi- 
tude of  delinquents.  The  rank,  talent,  and  con- 
sideration, even  the  sex,  of  many  who  were 
loudest  in  the  outcry,  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
restraining  it;  for  experience  then  again  illus- 
trated the  truth,  proved  by  so  many  passages  in 
history,  that  when  the  passions  are  violently  ex- 
cited, it  is  in  the  softer  sex  that  they  appear 
with  the  most  violence.  Virgil  never  showed 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  more  than 
when  he  wrote  the  line — 

"  Gnarus,  furens  quid  femina  possit." 

"Women,"  says  Lamartine,  "of  the  highest 
rank  were  implacable  in  their  demands  for  blood. 
It  would  seem  that  generosity  is  the  companion 
of  force,  and  that  the  weaker  the  sex  is  the  more 
is  it  pitiless.  History  is  bound  to  say  so  in  order 
to  stigmatize  it.  Neither  high  birth,  nor  great 
fortune,  nor  literary  education  preserved  in  thai 
crisis,  more  than  it  had  done  in  many  others 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy  of  Paris  and  of  the  court 
from  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  the  sanguin- 
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ary  joys  which  had  actuated  women  of  the  most 
1  Lam.  v  429  ;  abject  condition  under  the  Reign  of 
Cap.  iii.  4  ;  Terror,  and  at  the  gates  of  the  Rev- 
Lac  i.  348.      olutionary  Tribunal."  1 

Louis  XVIII.,  as  is  always  the  case  with  sov- 
ereigns in  similar  circumstances, 

Difficulties  of  was  tne  first  t0  feel  tne  pressure, 
Louis  XVIII.  and  he  did  so  even  before  he  arrived 
in  the  choice  jn  paris  from  Ghent.  The  neces- 
ters"8  Minis"  sity  of  choosing  his  ministers  as  soon 
as  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  re- 
opened to  him  the  path  to  the  throne,  at  once 
brought  it  home  to  the  monarch.  Chateaubriand 
had  held  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  during  the 
exile  of  the  court  at  Ghent,  and  by  his  great 
abilities,  evinced  in  many  articles  in  the  Courier 
de  Gand,  had  powerfully  contributed  to  aid  the 
Royalist  cause  when  it  seemed  desperate,  and 
was  all  but  deserted  by  the  world.  But  experi- 
ence^ has  abundantly  proved  that  the  independ- 
ence of  real  genius  is  in  general  but  ill  calculated 
for  the  address  and  suppleness  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  courts ;  and  that  Lord  North  was  right 
when  he  said,  on  being  urged  to  bring  Dr.  John- 
son into  Parliament,  where  his  great  abilities,  it 
was  thought,  might  aid  the  Ministry — "  Sir,  he 
is  an  elephant ;  but  he  is  as  likely  to  trample 
down  his  friends  as  his  enemies !"  M.  de  Blacas 
was  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  fugitive  monarch  ; 
but  though  Louis  was  very  partial  to  him,  his 
known  unpopularity  in  France,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  his  royalist  opinions,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  to  hold  that  office 
when  the  court  returned  toward  Paris.  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  the  moment  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  arrived,  wrote  to  Louis  to  set  out  im- 
mediately, and  travel  quickly,  or  he  might  find 
his  place  taken  before  he  arrived.  To  that  time- 
ly information  Chateaubriand  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  the  king  owed  his  restoration  to  the 
throne.3  As  M.  de  Blacas  was  of 
necessity  dismissed,  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  was  vacant,  and 
Louis,  who  instantly  set  out  from 
Ghent  on  receiving  Pozzo  di  Bor- 
go's  letter,  at  first  thought  of  offering  it  to  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  to 
him,  "  I  am  going  to  separate  from  M.  de  Blacas  ; 

....  the  place  is  vacant,  M.  de  Chateau- 
3  1bid.vu.44.  bria£d  „3 

But  the  monarch  soon  found  that,  in  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  the  sovereign 
Talleyrand  nas  not  m  rea^J  tne  choice  even 
and  Fouche  of  his  own  ministers.  Ere  he  had 
are  appointed  reached  the  French  frontier,  M.  de 
to  the  Minis-  Talleyrand  ha(J  arrived  ;  and  though 
in  the  first  instance  coldly  received 
by  Louis,  his  great  influence,  and  the  important 
part  he  had  played  in  the  first  restoration,  in  a 
manner  forced  him  upon  that  monarch  as  the 
successor  of  M.  de  Blacas.  A  more  serious 
difficulty  arose  soon  after,  from  the  proposal  to 
take  Fouche  into  the  Cabinet,  to  which  the  king, 
as  well  he  might,  evinced  the  utmost  repugnance. 
He  was  strongly  supported,  however,  by  the 
Count  d'Artois  and  the  whole  extreme  royal- 
ists, whom  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  that 
without  his  co-operation  the  Restoration  was 
impossible.  Talleyrand  also  supported  him,  as 
did  Marshal  Macdonald  and  Hyde  de  Nenville; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  came  up  and 
had  an  interview  with  Louis  at  Mons,  strongly 


2  Chateaubri 
and,  Mem. 
d'Outre 
Tombe,  vii. 
39,  40. 


urged  him  to  submit  to  the  cruel  necessity  A 
formal  cabinet  council  was  held  at  Gonesse  on 
the  25th  June  on  the  subject,  and  Chateaubriand, 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  maintained  the  op- 
posite side.  "The  elevation,"  said  he,  "of  such 
a  man  must  produce  one  of  two  results  :  the 
abolition  of  the  charter,  or  the  fall  of  the  minis- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  such  a  minister  on  the  21st 
January,*  interrupted  every  moment  by  a  dep- 
uty from  Lyons  with  the  words,  1  You  are  the 
man  !'  Men  of  that  stamp  can  never  be  osten- 
sibly beat  with  the  mutes  of  the  seraglio  of  Ba- 
jazet,  or  the  mutes  of  the  seraglio  of  Napoleon. 
What  would  come  of  the  ministers  if  a  deputy 
from  the  tribune,  with  a  Moniteur  of  the  9th 
August  in  his  hand,  should  demand  the  expul- 
sion of  Fouche  from  the  ministry,  as,  in  his  own 
words,  'a  robber  and  a  terrorist,  whose  atro- 
cious and  criminal  conduct  reflect-  ,  ...  , 
....  ,  .   .  1  Mem.  de 

ed  dishonor  and  opprobrium  on  any  chateaub.  vii. 
assembly  of  whichhe  maybe  amem-  57,58;  Lac.i: 

ber?)  >!  i  J  328,  329. 

Strong  as  these  considerations  were,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  was  still  stronger, 
and  all  the  practical  men  about  the  Formation  of 
king  impressed  upon  him  so  urgent-  the  Ministry, 
ly  the  impossibility  of  guiding  the  and  retire- 
vessel  of  the  state  through  the  break-  ™a£tbnfmjha" 
ers  with  which  it  was  surrounded, 
without  the  aid  of  so  experienced  a  pilot,  that 
he  was  obliged  most  reluctantly,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  give  in.     M.  Talleyrand  was  named 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Fouche,  Minister  of  Police,  with  the 
superintendence  of  public  opinion  ;  Baron  Louis 
resumed  the  seals  of  Minister  of  Finance  ;  M. 
Pasquin  became  Garde  des  Sceaux;  Gouvion  St. 
Cyr,  Minister-at-War  ;  M.  Jaucourt,  of  the  Ma- 
rine ;  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  Household  of 
the  King.    M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  offered  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  declined  it.  Cha- 
teaubriand retired,  being  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  a  ministry  of  which  Fouche  was  a  mem- 
ber.   The  party  of  the  Count  d'Artois  were  in 
transports,  not  less  at  the  retirement  of  the  stur- 
dy royalist,  than  at  the  admission  of  the  dexter- 
ous regicide.  "  Without  Fouche,"  they  exclaim- 
ed, "there  can  be  no  safety  for  France.  He  alone 
has  saved  France  ;  he  alone  can  complete  the 
work  he  has  begun."    Every  consideration  of 
principle,  honor,  loyalty,  consistency,  was  for- 
gotten in  the  universal  joy  at  regaining  their 
offices  and  emoluments  by  the  aid  of  the  arch- 
traitor.    Many  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  if 
their  heads  were  still  on  their  shoulders,  they 
owed  it  to  Fouche.  Louis  XVIII.  and  Chateau- 
briand, though  constrained  to  yield  to  the  torrent, 
were  not  less  decidedly  of  an  opposite  opinion  : 
and  before  separating  at  St.  Denis,  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Paris,  they  had  the  following  remarka- 
ble conversation  :  "Eh  bien!"  said  Louis XVIII., 
when  they  were  left  alone.    "  Eh  bien,  sire," 
replied  Chateaubriand  ;  "  you  have  taken  the 
Duke  of  Otranto."    "  It  was  unavoidable,"  re- 
plied the  monarch  ;  "  from  my  brother  to  the 
bailli  de  coupon,  who  at  least  is  not  suspected, 
all  said  I  could  not  do  otherwise.    What  think 
you  of  it  ?"     "  Sire,"  replied  Chateaubriand, 
"the  thing  is  done;  I  request  permission  of  your 

*  The  day  on  winch  Louis  XVI.  was  executed. 
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Majesty  to  be  silent."  "No,  no,  speak  out;  you 
know  how  I  have  resisted  ever  since  we  left 
Ghent.'  "  Sire,  I  only  obey  your  orders  ;  par- 
don my  fidelity  ;  I  think  it  is  all  over  with  the 
monarchy."  The  king  remained  some  time  si- 
lent, and  Chateaubriand  began  to  fear  he  would 
1  Lac  j  328  have  cause  to  repent  his  boldness, 
329 ;  Cha-  '  when  at  length  he  answered,  "  To 
teaub.  Mem.  say  the  truth,  M.  de  Chateaubri- 
vii.  69,  ,0.      anj^  j  am  0f  y0ur  opinion."1 

Before  leaving  Cambray,  the  King,  on  the  28th 
j0  June,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 

The  King's  French  people,  which  deserves  a 
proclamation   place  in  history,  from  the  magna- 

bra"1  Juue*°8  n'm'tJr  wn'c'h  il  breathes,  and  the 
spirit  of  moderation,  in  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished. "  The  gates  of  my  kingdom,"  said 
he,  "  are  opened  before  me  ;  1  hasten  to  collect 
my  wandering  subjects,  to  place  myself  a  second 
time  between  the  allied  armies  and  the  French, 
in  the  hope  that  the  regard  which  I  hope  they 
feel  for  me  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  my 
subjects.  That  is  the  only  part,  which  I  wish 
to  take  in  the  war  ;  I  have  not  permitted  any 
Prince  of  my  family  to  enter  any  foreign  corps, 
and  I  have  restrained  the  courage  of  my  serv- 
ants, who  were  desirous  of  ranging  themselves 
in  arms  around  my  person.  Returned  to  the 
soil  of  my  country,  I  rejoice  to  speak  to  my  peo- 
ple in  the  voice  of  confidence.  When  I  first  ap- 
peared among  them,  I  found  the  minds  of  men 
carried  away  and  agitated  by  passions,  difficul- 
ties, and  obstacles.  Faults  were  scarcely  to  be 
avoided  in  such  circumstances :  perhaps  they 
were  committed.  There  are  times  when  even 
the  greatest  purity  of  intention  will  not  suffice  ; 
when  sometimes  it  even  misleads.  Experience 
is  then  the  only  safe  guide ;  it  shall  not  be  thrown 
away;  I  wish  all  that  can  save  France.  My 
subjects  have  learned  by  bitter  proofs  that  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  in  sovereigns  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  bases  of  the  social  order  ;  the 
only  one  which  can  establish  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  people  a  wise  and  well-regulated  liberty. 
That  doctrine  has  been  promulgated  as  that  of 
entire  Europe.  I  had  consecrated  it  beforehand 
in  my  charter  ;  and  I  have  in  view  to  add  to 
it  such  guarantees  as  may  secure  its  benefits. 
Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  of  the  restoration 
of  titles  and  feudal  rights  :  that  fable,  invented 
by  the  common  enemy,  has  no  need  of  being  re- 
futed. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  King  of 
France  is  to  demean  himself  to  reply  to  calum- 
nies and  lies.  If  the  holders  of  national  domains 
have  conceived  disquietudes,  the  charter  should 
reassure  them.  Have  1  not  mysell  proposed  to 
the  Chambers,  and  caused  to  be  executed,  sales 
of  those  properties'?  That,  proof  of  my  sincerity 
is  decisive  ;  I  do  not  intend  to  banish  from  my 
presence  any  but  the  men  whose  renown  is  a 
subject  of  grief  to  France,  and  terror  to  Europe. 
In  the  conspiracy  which  they  have  set  on  foot,  I 
perceive  many  misled,  some  guilty  ;  I  promise, 
I  who,  as  Europe  knows,  have  never  promised 
in  vain,  to  pardon  all  the  Frenchmen  who  have 
been  misled,  all  that  has  passed  from  the  day 
when  1  quitted  Lille  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
tears,  until  that  when  I  re-entered  Cambray  in 
the  middle  of  so  many  acclamations.  But  the 
blood  of  my  children  has  flowed  from  a  treach- 
ery without  example  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 


That  treachery  has  brought  tl.j  stranger  into 
the  heart  of  France  ;  every  day  reveals  to  me  a 
new  disaster.  I  owe  it  then  to  the  dignity  of  my 
throne,  the  interest  of  my  people,  the  repose  of 
Europe,  to  except  from  the  pardon  the  instiga- 
tors and  authors  of  that  horrible  calamity.  They 
shall  be  marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  by  the  two  Chambers  whom  1  'propose  to 
assemble  without  delay.  Frenchmen,  such  are 
the  sentiments  which  he  whom  time  can  not 
change,  nor  misfortune  exhaust,  nor  injustice 
depress,  brings  back  into  the  midst  of  you.  The 
King,  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  over  you 
for  eight  centuries,  returns  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  to  your  defense  i  Lac.  i.  315, 
and  consolation."  1  317. 

The  King  arrived  at  St.  Denis  on  the  6th 
June,  but  he  remained  two  days  u, 
there,  awaiting  the  occupation  of  His  entry  into 
the  capital  by  the  English  and  Paris-  June 8- 
Prussian  troops.  They  made  their  public  and 
triumphant  entry  on  the  7th  July,  and  on  the 
day  following  it  was  determined  that  the  King- 
should  make  his  entrance.  M.  Decazes,  dread- 
ing the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  through  which  the 
cortege  required  to  pass,  and  which  was  in  a 
violent  state  of  fermentation,  advised  Louis  to 
postpone  the  entry  till  the  night;  but  the  King 
replied  in  a  worthy  spirit,  in  allusion  to  the 
nocturnal  entry  of  Napoleon  on  the  20th  March, 
"  No,  I  will  traverse  Paris  at  mid-day,  and  in 
the  middle  of  my  people  ;  when  I  hey  see  their 
King  in  France,  conspirators  disappear."  Still 
the  ministers  insisted,  and,  as  the  King  pro- 
posed to  enter  in  an  open  carriage,  they  repre- 
sented that  a  shot  or  a  stone,  thrown  from  one 
of  the  roofs  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  might  prove 
fatal  to  France.  "There  is  a  misfortune," 
said  he,  "  which  I  shall  never  know — that  of 
fearing  my  people."  In  effect,  the  King  made 
his  entry  at  noon  on  the  Sth.  Though  the  ut- 
most efforts  were  made  by  the  police  to  put  the 
people  on  a  wrong  scent,  the  crowd  was  im- 
mense on  the  passage;  from  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
where  the  procession  entered  the  capital,  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  King  alighted,  the  streets 
seemed  paved  with  human  heads.  Ever  pas- 
sionately fond  of  theatrical  display,  the  Paris- 
ians on  this  occasion  had  a  still  more  pressing 
motive  for  crowding  to  see  the  entry;  they 
sought  a  momentary  distraction  to  their  thoughts 
— they  hoped  to  see  in  the  pacific  monarch  the 
dove  with  the  olive  branch,  which  returned 
with  the  glad  tidings  that  the  deluge  was  retir- 
ing. The  National  Guard  in  full  uniform  every 
where  lined  the  streets,  and  evinced  for  the 
most  part,  with  perfect  sincerity,  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  on  the  occasion.  The  applause  was 
universal ;  white  flags  were  generally  hung  out 
from  the  windows  or  suspended  from  the  roofs, 
and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  resembled  raLner 
the  exultation  felt  at  the  sight  of  a  triumphant 
conqueror,  than  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  re- 
turn of  a  fugitive  monarch  in  the  rear  of  foreign 
bayonets.  The  partisans  of  Napoleon,  few  in 
number,  humiliated  in  feeling,  and  execrated  by 
their  countrymen,  had  retired  with  the  army 
behind  the  Loire,  or  sheltered  themselves  in 
obscure  corners  of  the  metropolis.  The  feel- 
ings of  all  present  were  unanimous ;  tears 
flowed  down  many  cheeks  ;  the  extremity  of 
disaster  had  reconciled  many  enemies — caused 
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many  feuds  to  be  forgotten  ;  cries  of  "  Vive 
Henri  IV.  !"— "  Vive  Louis  XVIII.!"  were 
heard  on  all  sides;  and  in  the  midst  of  unpar- 
J  Lac.  i.  326    alleled  difficulties  and  public  disas- 
327  ;  Lam.  v.  ters,  the  monarch  experienced  a  few 
?.57- 16> ;  Cap.  minutes  0f  heart-felt  joy  as  he  re- 
entered the  palace  of  his  fathers.1 
But  the  pleasing  illusion  was  of  short  dura- 
]2         tion  ;  and  Louis  soon  experienced 
Violence  of      the  bitter  truth,  that  the  worst  pos- 
the  Royalists,  sible  foundation  for  a  dynasty  is 
and  difficul-     conquest  by  foreign  arms.     It  is 

ties  ot  Louis.    •  -ui    ;    •  •      .l      •  i 

impossible  to  imagine  the  violence 

of  the  victorious  Royalists,  or  the  urgency  with 
which  they  besieged  the  sovereign  for  venge- 
ance, speedy,  general,  and  unrelenting,  against 
the  authors  of  all  their  calamities.  An  entire 
purification  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  the 
magistracy,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  ministry; 
the  restoration  to  the  provinces  of  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  noblesse,  were  the  con- 
ditions held  out  as  indispensable  by  such  of  the 
Royalists  as  were  most  moderate,  and  least  in- 
clined to  sanguinary  measures.  Argument  was 
out  of  the  question  :  there  was  no  discussion  or 
division  of  opinion  in  the  saloons  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain;  universal  transport  gave 
vent  to  the  universal  fury.  But  in  the  midst  of 
these  dangerous  excesses,  the  king  had  a  very 
difficult  part  to  play ;  for  there  were  perils, 
and  no  lighttones,  on  the  other  side;  and  the 
ministry  contained  men  who  were  themselves 
the  chief  objects  of  popular  reprobation,  and 
yet  whose  aid  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  critical  state  of  public  affairs.  Talleyrand 
and  Fouehe,  on  their  part,  as  strongly  inculcated 
the  extreme  danger  of  any  violent  reactionary 
movement,  and  represented  the  strength  of  the 
party  in  France  which  was  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  enriched  by  its 
spoils,  and  resolute  not  to  be  stripped  of  any  of 
its  acquisitions.  To  add  to  the  general  dif- 
ficulties, the  allied  cabinets  loudly  demanded 
some  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  the 
punishment  of  the  most  guilty  among  those  who 
had  disturbed  it ;  while  the  French,  on  all  sides, 
as  loudly  complained  of  the  dreadful  exactions 
of  the  allied  troops,  and  insisted  that  the  first  care 
1  Cap. iii.  4, 7  ;  of  the  sovereign  should  be  to  en- 
Lac,  i.  332,  deavor  to  procure  some  mitigation 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects.1 
But  there  was  a  question  of  still  greater 
13.  nicety,  and  attended  with  more  last- 
Difficulty  in     jng  consequences,  which  remained 

convocation6  benind>  and  that  was  the  C°nvoca- 
of  the  Cham-  tion  of  the  legislature,  without  the 
bers,  and  de-  aid  of  which  it  was  evidently  im- 
bates  on  it.  possible  that  any  of  these  objects 
could  be  attained,  or  even  the  government  be 
carried  on  for  any  length  of  time.  Two  plans 
here  suggested  themselves ;  but  each  was  at- 
tended with  very  great  difficulties.  The  one 
was  to  convoke  the  deputies  of  1814,  who  were 
the  existing  legislature  at  the  period  of  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  Elba  ;  passing  over  the 
Hundred  Days  entirely,  as  a  usurpation  of  no 
legal  effect,  and  entitled  to  no  consideration. 
The  second  was,  to  have  a  new  election.  It 
was  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  Chamber  re- 
cently elected  under  Napoleon,  as  it  was  of  so 
extremely  democratic  a  character  that  even  his 
firm  hand  had  proved  unable  to  guide  it.  To 


an  Englishman,  accustomed  as  the  people  of  thii 
country  have  been  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
what  course  in  these  circumstances  should  have 
been  pursued.  This  was  to  convoke  simply 
both  Chambers  as  they  stood  at  the  departure 
of  the  king  for  Ghent,  as  was  done  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1661. 
But  the  French  cabinet  decided  otherwise,  on 
the  ground  that  the  first  requisite  of  a  repre- 
sentative legislature  is  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  the  people ;  that  the  events 
which  had  passed  since  the  preceding  March 
were  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  century ;  and 
that  no  unity  of  feeling  could  be  expected  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the 
first  and  the  people  of  the  second  12  aP-111-11' 
restoration.1 

But  another  question  was  wound  up  with 
the  first,  and  upon  its  decision  the  j4 
future  fate  of  France  in  a  great  The  King  is- 
measure  hinged.  By  what  laws  sues  an  ordi- 
were  the  elections  to  be  regulated?  ?a"^' ^jjjf 
By  those  of  the  Empire,  or  of  pre-  of  elections,  of 
ceding  times  during  the  Revolu-  his  own  au- 
tion  ?  The  Acte  Additionnel.  pass-  thorlty- 
ed  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  was 
felt  to  have  contained  some  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  charter  in  this  respect;  and  it  had 
been  determined  at  Ghent  to  adopt  some  oi 
them,  if  a  second  restoration  should  take  place. 
In  particular,  the  reduction  in  the  age  requisite 
for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  an  in- 
crease in  their  number,  and  the  power  of  pro- 
posing laws  or  resolutions,  seemed  desirable, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In 
the  absence  of  any  existing  legislature,  there 
was  no  authority  from  which  these  changes 
could  emanate  but  that  of  the  king  in  council; 
and  the  14th  article  of  the  charter,  which  re- 
served power  to  the  king  of  introducing  such 
modifications  in  the  charter  as  the  interests  of 
the  state  required,  seemed  to  give  sufficient 
authority  for  such  a  proceeding.  In  conformity 
with  these  views,  an  ordinance  was  is- 
sued, which  stated  in  the  preamble  :  -'It  ulj 
was  his  Majesty's  intention  to  have  proposed  to 
the  two  Chambers  a  law  for  the  regulation  of 
election  of  deputies  for  the  departments.  His 
wish  was  to  have  modified,  in  conformity  with 
the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  well-under- 
stood wishes  of  the  nation,  many  articles  of  the 
charter,  especially  those  touching  the  conditions 
of  eligibility,  the  number  of  deputies,  the  initia- 
tive in  laws,  and  the  mode  of  deliberation.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  times  having  interrupted  the 
sitting  of  the  Chambers,  the  king  still  felt  that 
at  present  the  number  of  deputies  in  the  depart- 
ments was  much  too  small  to  render  the  nation 
sufficiently  represented.  It  seemed  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  to  be  necessary  that  the  national 
representation  should  be  numerous;  that  its 
powers  should  be  periodically  renewed  :  that 
they  should  emanate  directly  from  the  electoral 
colleges;  in  fine,  that  the  elections  should  be 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  at  the  moment. 
As  no  act  of  the  legislature  can  authorize  these 
changes,  any  more  than  the  modifications  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  into  the  charter,  the 
king  thought  it  was  just  that  the  nation  should, 
in  the  mean  time,  enjoy  the  advantages  it  would 
derive  from  a  legislature  at  ones  more  numer- 
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ous  and  less  restricted  in  the  conditions  of 
eligibility.  Wishing,  at  the  same  time,  that  any 
modification  of  the  charter  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  definitive  until  it  had  received  the 
constitutional  sanction,  the  proposed  ordinance 
will  be  the  first  object  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Chambers.  Thus  the  legislature  will  jointly 
enact  on  the  law  of  election,  and  the  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  charter  in  that  particular  ; 
and  the  king  only  takes  the  initiative  in  them 
so  far  as  they  are  indispensable  and  urgent,  and 
'  Moniteur,  under  the  obligation  to  follow  as 
July  12,  1815;  closely  as  possible  the  charter  and 
Cap.iii.  13, 14.  t|ie  forms  already  in  usage.''1 
In  pursuance  of  these  motives,  the  Chamber 
15.  of  Deputies,  elected  in  1814,  was 
Royal  ordin-  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summon- 
ance,  chang-  ej  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  which 
lng  the  modes        ,    ,      ,  J  ,  >• 

and  rules  of    rested  only  on  tne  royal  ordinance. 

election.  July  The  electoral  colleges  were  divided 
12-  anew  into  Colleges  of  Departments, 

and  Colleges  of  Arrondissements.  The  latter 
presented  the  candidates,  among  whom  the  col- 
leges of  departments  chose  the  half  of  the  depu- 
ties. The  electors  were  permitted  to  vote  at 
twenty-one,  instead  of  twenty-five,  the  time 
fixed  by  the  charter.  The  deputies  were  de- 
clared eligible  at  twenty-five,  instead  of  thirty, 
the  former  age.  The  number  of  deputies  was 
increased  from  262  to  395  ;  and  all  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  were  admitted,  on  that 
qualification  alone,  to  the  suffrage.  The  pay- 
ment of  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  300  francs 
(£12)  was  the  general  basis  of  the  qualification 
for  voting.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  this  great  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  introducing  an  entire  new  class 
of  voters,  drawn  from  the  army,  and  adding  no 
less  than  133  new  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  was  introduced  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  king,  without  the  concurrence  of  any 
other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  by  a  royal 
ordinance  alone.  But  being  lor  the  most  part 
a  concession  in  favor  of  the  democratic  party, 
the  thing  passed  without  objection,  and  they 
i  Ordinance  silently  acquiesced  in  an  exercise  of 
July  12,  1815;  the  royal  power  which,  in  this  in- 
Monlteur,  stance  at  least,  was  in  their  favor. 
July  12,  1815  ;  The  ciiamker  vvas  convoked  for  the 

UE11J.  III.  I  J,  10.  .  , 

24th  September. 1 
By  this  ordinance  an  immense  deal  of  power 
]fi  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 

Disunion  be-  prefects  of  departments,  who  were, 
tween  tlie  especially  in  the  south,  almost  en- 
King  and  the  tire|y  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalist 
Dilke  d  An-  J  .„  ,    ,■  .i 

"ouleme  and   committees,  composed  ol  tlie  most 

Coum  d'Ar-  ardent  and  vehement  Royalists, 
tois  as  to  the  fne  Qa\ie  d'Angoulcmc  had,  in  the 
Prefects.         flrst  ,umult_  anj  amjj  lue  first  ne_ 

cessities  of  the  restoration,  received  from  the 
King  the  most  unlimited  power  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, which  he  had  traversed  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, and  where  he  had  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant services.  He  was  intrusted  in  them  all 
with  the  nomination  of  new  prefects  in  lieu  of 
those  placed  by  Napoleon,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation, however,  of  the  king  in  council.  As  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  proper  persons  to 
be  nominated,  he  necessarily  followed  the  advice 
of  the  Royalist  committees  ;  and  they  proposed 
persons  so  violent  that  great  part  of  his  nomina- 


tions were  not  confirmed  by  the  King.  As  soon 
as  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  was  informed  of  this, 
he  hastened  to  Paris  to  lay  his  complaints  before 
the  King  :  but  he  was  without  difficulty  brought 
to  see  that,  in  so  important  an  affair,  and  one  on 
which  the  ensuing  elections  would  in  a  great 
measure  depend,  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
prefects  should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
cabinet.  It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  however, 
to  deal  with  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  Royalist 
Committees  in  the  north,  which  were  under  his 
direction ;  and  such  was  the  resistance  experi- 
enced in  many  places  by  the  royal  prefects,  that 
Talleyrand  went  so  far  as  to  propose  in  the  cab- 
inet that  that  Prince  should  he  exiled  from  the 
kingdom.  This  strong  measure  was  not  gone 
into,  but  every  effort  was  made  to  strengthen 
the  interior  administration.  M.  de  Barante 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  M.  Guizot  Minister  of  Justice  ; 
and  a  circular  equally  eloquent  and  judicious, 
soon  after  issued  by  the  Government  to  the  pre- 
fects, which  had  the  happiest  influence,  revealed 
the  pen  of  the  former  of  these  accomplished 
writers.1*  But  it.  augured  ill  for  i  ordinance 
the  harmony  of  administration,  and  July  18,  1815; 
the  future  fate  of  the  monarchy,  JloniJe)ur'c 
when  schisms  so  serious  took  place  jjj  gl  23 
so  early  in  the  royal  family.  At 
length  matters  came  to  such  a  pass  that,  after 
a  few  days'  deliberation,  an  ordnance  was  is- 
sued, withdrawing  the  powers  of  the  extraordi- 
nary commissioners,  and  restoring  the  whole 
power  in  the  kingdom  to  the  prefects  appointed 
by  the  King.f 

Ere  there  was  time  for  the  royal  authority  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  these  judicious  ordinances, 
in  calming,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  passions 

*  "  Faites  sentir  aux  habitans  de  votre  departement, 
combien  le  cceur  du  Roi  souffre  surtout  de  ne  pouvoir 
empecher  les  desastres  que  la  guerre  entraine  a  sa  suite, 
mais  que  les  desastres  seraient  plus  grands  encore,  que 
notre  avenir  serait  pour  ainsi  dire  sans  esperances,  si  un 
gouvernement  honorable  et  toujours  esclave  de  sa  foi,  ne 
donnait  a  l'Europe  une  garantie,  que  rien  ne  pourrait 
suppleer  ni  remplacer.  Nos  malheurs  sont  grands  au- 
jourd'hui,  mais  il  y  a  quatre  mois  que  tous  les  bons  Fran- 
cais  en  gemissaient  d'avance,  et  les  voyaient  venir  a  la 
suite  du  destructeur  de  notre  patrie.  En  exposant  nos 
maux  je  viens  de  tracer  vos  devoirs,  e'est  en  ne  vous 
ecartant  jamais  de  la  ligne  constitutionelle  que  suit  le 
gouvernement  du  roi,  en  vous  occupant  sans  relache  de 
tous  les  details  de  vos  fonctions,  en  portant  vos  soins  sur 
la  conduite  et  l'expedition  des  affaires,  en  rendant,  a  tous 
une  justice  exacte  et  bien  faisante  que  vous  pourriez 
apaiser  quelques  esprits  encore  e.xageres  et  inquiets. 
L'appui  et  les  avantages  individuels  que  chaque  citoyen 
receTra  d'un  regime  de  liberte,  et  d'une  administration 
reguliere,  sont  le  meilleur  et  meme  le  seul  moyen  de  con- 
ciliation entre  tous  les  partis." — Circulaire  aux  Prefets, 
du  Ministre  de  Vlnterkur,  17th  July,  1815 ;  Moniteur, 
18th  July. 

t  "  Les  circonstances  extraordinaires  dans  lesquelles 
s'etait  trouvee  la  France  depuis  trois  mois,  et  l'impossi- 
bilite  de  la  faire  gouverner  par  les  magistrats  royalement 
institues,  avaient  oblige  de  deleguer,  soit  par  sa  Majeste 
elle  meme,  soit  par  ses  ministres,  des  pouvoirs  extraor- 
dinaires a  quelques  sujets  devoues  qui  tous  avaient  servi 
avec  zele  et  courage,  et  qui  prcsque  toujours  avaient  agi 
avec  sueces  pour  faire  reconnaitre  l'autorite  legitime. 
Aujourd'hui  que  le  Roi  avait  rcpris  les  renes  de  son 
gouvernement,  que  le  ministere  etait  organise  et  en  eor- 
respondance  avec  les  administrateurs  nommes  par  sa 
Majeste  ;  les  fonctions  des  couunissaires  extraordinaires 
devenaient  superflus  et  meme  nuisibles  a  la  marche  des 
affaires  en  detruisant  1'unite  d'action  qui  est  le  premier 
besoin  de  toute  administration  reguliere.  Le  Roi  vorjait 
done  que  les  fonctions  des  commissaires  extraordinaires 
cessassent  sur  le  champ." — Ordonnance  de  18""  July, 
1815;  Moniteur,  V3""  July;  and  Capefigue's  Hist.de 
la  Restauration  i.  23,  24. 
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which  distracted  the  country,  a  new  subject  of 
7         difficulty  of  the  most  urgent  nature 
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The  freedom  presented  itself,  and  that  was  in 
of  the  press  is  regard  to  the  press.  Talleyrand 
restored  in  all  ancJ  Fouche  strongly  urged  on  the 
nals"1  July  15.  cabinet  the  necessity  of  some  great 
relaxations  in  this  respect,  as  bring- 
ing the  administration  more  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion,  which  passionately  longed  for 
the  consolation  to  be  derived  amid  all  their 
distresses  from  the  liberty  of  complaining.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  had,  by  means  of  the  censor- 
ship, been  totally  extinguished  under  Napoleon; 
and  though  restored  at  the  first  restoration  in 
1814,  it  was  soon  found  to  be  so  dangerous  an 
arm  that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  impose 
some  check  upon  it.  Accordingly,  the  law  of 
October  21,  1814,  subjected  all  pamphlets  or 
journals  of  less  than  twenty  leaves  to  the  cen- 
sorship. Now,  however,  when  public  opinion 
was  declaring  itself  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  and  against  the  Napoleonists,  it  was 
thought  that  the  journals  alone  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  dangerous,  and  that  works  of  thought 
and  reflection  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  however 
brief,  would  favor  the  government  rather  than 
the  reverse.  Louis  did  not  share  that  opinion, 
and  kept  the  ordinance  several  days  beside  him 
before  it  received  his  sanction ;  but  at  length, 
'  Ordinance  on  tne  pressing  solicitation  of  his 
July  15, 1815 ;  ministers,  he  affixed  his  signature 
Moniteur,  to  the  ordinance,  removing  the 
'i^251(i^0CaP'  censorship  from  every  publication 
except  the  journals.1 
A  still  more  hazardous  subject,  because  one 
18.  more  immediately  affecting  the  pas- 
Reasons  sions,  required  next  to  be  consid- 
whichrender-  ere(i  which  was  the  selection  of  the 
ed  the  punish-   ,  ,.  '  •  .  . 

ment  of  the  delinquents  who  were  to  be  capi- 

leadingNapo-  tally  proceeded  against  or  banished 
leonists  nec-  for  their  accession  to  the  rebellion 
essary.  of  lgl5      louche   was  intrusted 

with  the  preparation  of  the  lists — ostensibly  as 
the  Minister  of  Police — really  as  the  person  in 
France  best  acquainted  with  the  threads  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  most  qualified,  by  his  familiarity 
with  traitors,  to  trace  them  out  and  mark  them 
out  for  public  justice  on  this  occasion.  Many 
circumstances  rendered  it  indispensable  to  select 
and  proceed  against  the  delinquents,  and  that 
without  delay.  The  universal  opinion  at  the 
Court,  and  among  the  Royalists,  was,  that  it  was 
a  deep-laid  conspiracy  which  had  brought  back 
Napoleon;  that  the  army,  under  the  guidance 
of  its  leading  officers,  was  the  principal  agent 
in  it;  and  that,  if  the  chief  conspirators  were 
only  convicted  and  punished,  the  delusion  would 
be  almost  entirely  eradicated  in  the  country. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation,  grievously 
wounded  in  their  feelings  by  the  presence,  and 
injured  in  their  purses  by  the  exactions  of  the 
Allies,  loudly  called  for  the  punishment  of  the 
authors  of  these  disasters;  while  the  represent- 
atives of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Paris,  in  a  voice 
less  loud,  but  still  more  effective,  insisted  that 
a  great  example  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
leaders  of  a  revolution  which  had  involved  Eu- 
rope again  in  the  flames  of  war,  compelled  a  mill- 
ion of  armed  men  to  enter  France,  and  cost  the 
allied  powers  at  least  £1 00,000,000  sterling,  must 
be  brought  to  condign  justice.  Clemency  and 
geierosity  had  been  tried  at  the  first  restoration, 


and  failed  ;  firmness  and  decision  were  the  quali- 
ties which  had  now  become  indispensable.  Louis 
was  not  ignorant  with  what  perils  any  measures  of 
severity  against  the  marshals  or  generals  of  the 

army  would  be  attended ;  butthecir-  ,  „      ...  „„ 
J  i  r  i  •  i  •  Cap.  in.  2d, 

cumstances  left  him  no  alternative,  27;  Lac. i. 330, 
and  orders  were  given  to  Fouche  to  Lam.  v.  226, 
prepare  the  lists  of  proscriptions.1  22~' 

The  veteran  traitor  drew  up  two  lists,  em- 
bracing a  great  proportion  of  the  19 
survivors  of  those  who  had  been  Lists  of  per 
linked  with  himself  in  his  innumer-  eons  to  be  ac- 

able  treacheries  and  treasons  during  cused  prepar- 
...  ,  ,  ,  ^  ed  by  Fouche, 

his  long  career;  and  he  put  the  and  sanction- 
crowning  act  to  the  whole  by  coun-  ed  by  a  royal 
tersigning  the  ordinance  which  ordinance.  Ju- 
marked  them  out  for  punishment.  y 
As  originally  prepared  by  him,  the  lists  were 
much  larger  than  was  finally  agreed  to.  The 
number  of  those  ordered  to  leave  Paris  within 
twenty-four  hours,  which  at  first  contained  sixty 
names,  including  two  ladies,*  was  reduced,  by 
the  humanity  of  Louis,  or  the  intercession  of  his 
ministers,  to  thirty-eight ;  and  nineteen  were  or- 
dered to  be  arrested  and  delivered  to  the  proper 
military  tribunals  for  immediate  trial.  The  num- 
ber, considering  the  magnitude  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  terrible  results  which  had  flowed  from 
it,  was  not  great ;  but  it  had  a  melancholy  in- 
terest from  the  celebrity  of  many  of  the  names, 
immortal  in  history,  which  were  contained  in  it, 
and  the  great  and  glorious  deeds  in  French  an- 
nals with  which  they  had  been  connected.  The 
names  were — '-Marshal  Ney,  Labedoyere,  the 
two  brothers  Lallemand,  Drouet,  D'Erlon,  Le- 
febvre  Desnouettes,  Ameile,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mou- 
ton,  Duvernet,  Grouchy,  Clausel,  Deville,  Ber- 
trand,  Drouot,  Cambronne,  Lavalette,  Rovigo." 
To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  revolutionary  wars,  many  of  these  names  are 

as  household  words.3    The  second  „  _  .. 

r  t.  .u  c  .i         2  Ordinance, 

list  containing  the  names  ol  those  juiy24,  1815; 

who   were   to   be   banished   forty  Moniteur.July 
leagues,  was  more  numerous,  and  26  >  CaP- 
contained  names  not  less  illustrious ;  ^  gjj  'ac' 1 
but  it  has  not  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  former,  from  none  of  the  persons  contained 
in  it  having  met  with  the  same  tragic  fate.t 

Before  any  person  could  be  brought  to  trial 
under  this  ordinance,  two  other  or- 
dinances appeared,  regarding  the  ordinances 
Chamber  of  the  Peers.  By  the  first  regarding  the 
of  these,  issued  on  the.  same  day  as  Chamber  of 
the  fatal  lists  prepared  by  Fouche,  f^eciaredl.* 
it  was  declared  that  all  those  of  the  reditary.  July 
former  Chamber  of  Peers  sitting  24,  and  Aug. 
under  the  monarchy,  who  had  ac-  and  AuS- 
cepted  seats  in  the  one  convoked  by 

*  Mesdames  Hamelen  and  De  Souza. 

t  "Les  individus  dont  les  noms  suivent — Lavois,  Marfi- 
chal  Soult,  Alex.  Excelmans,  Bassano,  Marbot,  Felix 
Lepelletier,  Boufay  de  la  Meurthe,  Mehul,  Toussaint,  Gen. 
Lamarque,  Lobau,  Harel,  Pierre  Barrere,  Arnault,  Pome- 
reul,  Regnault  de  St.  Angely,  Arrighi  de  Padoua,  Dessau 
(tils),  Garraw, Real,  Bouvier,  Dermstard,  Merlin  deDouai, 
Durbach,  Dirat,  Defermont,  Bory  St.  Vincent,  Felix 
Desportes,  Gamier  de  Saintes,  Mellinet,  Hullin,  Cluys, 
Courtin,  Forbin,  Jancon  (fils  aine),  Letorque,  Dideville 
— sortiront  dans  trois  jours  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  et  se 
retirront  dans  l'intericur  de  la  France,  dans  le  lieu  que 
notre  Ministre  de  la  Police-Generale  leur  designera,  et  ou 
ils  resteront  sous  sa  surveillance,  en  attendant  que  les 
Chambres  statuent  sur  ceux  d'entre  eux  qui  devront  ou 
sortir  du  royaume  ou  etre  livres  a  la  poursuite  des  tri- 
bunaux." — Ordunnance,  24th  July,  1815  ;  Moniteur,  25. 
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1  Ordinance, 
Aug.  17, 1815 
Moniteur, 
Aug.  18;  Cap 
Hi.  41,42. 


Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  should  be 
held  to  have,  ipso  facto,  vacated  their  seats  in 
the  former  assembly,  and  be  now  erased  from 
the  list  of  its  members.  By  another  ordinance, 
dated  17th  August,  no  less  than  eighty-two  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  peerage.  This  large 
addition  was  anxiously  considered  both  by  the 
king  and  his  cabinet :  and  many  names,  after 
being  inserted,  were  erased,  and  again  inserted. 
The  list,  as  finally  arranged,  contained  many 
illustrious  names,  then  for  the  first  time  elevated, 
or  restored  to  that  dignity,  and  exhibited  a  curi- 
ous proof  of  the  various  and  contending  interests 
which  had  been  at  work  in  its  formation.  The 
king  invested  with  the  peerage  M.  de  Blacas, 
the  Count  de  la  Chatres,  the  Dukes  d'Enars, 
d'Avaray,  and  d:Aumont,  the  Count  d'Artois, 
Viscount.  Chateaubriand,  Count  Mathien  de 
Montmorency,  Jules  de  Polignac,  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Riviere,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  General 
Monnier,  Admiral  Gantheaume,  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  the  Count  de  la  Guiche,  and  the  Count 
de  la  Ferronnays,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu, 
the  Marquis  d'Ormond,  the  Duke 
d'Alberg,  and  several  others.1  To 
these  were  afterward  added  the  sons 
of  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  of  Marshal  Berthier, 
and  Marshal  Bessieres. 

A  still  more  momentous  change  took  place  by 
o]  an  ordinance  which  appeared  a  few 

Tlie  peerage  days  after,  on  August  19,  making 
is  declared  he-  the  seat  in  the  Peers  hereditary, 
jrasMuf"  AU"  wmcn  was  tlle  subject  of  long  and 
anxious  discussions  during  four  days 
in  the  cabinet.  Louis  argued  strongly  that,  in 
agreeing  to  this  change,  he  was  stripping  the 
crown  of  one  of  its  most  important  prerogatives, 
and  of  nearly  all  its  influence  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  "With  the  cessation  of  ambition," 
said  he,  "my  influence  over  the  peerage  is  at 
an  end.  When  it  becomes  a  family  inheritance, 
I  have  no  power  over  it :  I  can  no  longer  put  a 
ring  on  the  finger  of  one  of  my  own  household." 
Talleyrand  insisted  vehemently  lor  the  heredi- 
tary succession :  "  We  must  have,"  said  he, 
"stability:  wc  must  build  for  a  long  future.'' 
At  length  it  was  carried  for  the  hereditary  right ; 
and  the  preamble  of  the  ordinance  bore — "The 
kinfr  being  desirous  to  give  to  his  people  a  new 
pledge  of  his  anxiety  to  establish  in  the  most 
stable  manner  the  institutions  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment reposes,  and  being  convinced  that  no- 
thing insures  more  the  repose  of  states  than  that 
inheritance  of  feeling  which  is  created  in  fami- 
lies, by  being  called  to  the  exercise  of  important 
functions,  which  creates  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  persons  in  high  stations,  whose  fidelity 
to  their  prince  and  devotion  to  their  country  are 
guaranteed  by  the  principles  and  examples  they 
have  received  from  their  fathers."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  observations  are  well 
founded,  but  unfortunately  something  more  is 
required  to  render  a  hereditary  House  of  Peers 
either  useful  or  influential — either  a  rampart  to 
the  crown,  or  a  barrier  against  its  encroach- 
ments— and  that  is,  a  corresponding  succession 
of  fortune  to  support  the  dignit}',  which  can  only 
be  secured  by  territorial  aristocracy,  and  the 
right  of  primogeniture.  Both  were  swept  away 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  them  the  possibility  of  reconstructing 


[Chap.  III. 

society  in  France  on  the  basis  of  European  free- 
dom, in  which  a  powerful  hereditary  aristocracy 
is  an  essential  element.  Without  it  there  re- 
mains to  society  only  the  choice  of 
Oriental  despotism,  or  American  43C.ar0l.I,I]jn42' 
equality;  the  tyranny  of  pachas  and  ane'e,  August 
agas,  or  prefects  in  the  Old  World,  19,  1815;  Mo- 
or the.  imperious  commands  of  a  |"teur>  Aug. 
numerical  majority  in  the  New.1 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  discussions,  the 
allied  sovereigns  returned  to  Paris.  22 
The  importance  of  the  negotiations  Arrival  of  the 
of  which  it  had  become  the  theatre  Allied  Sover- 

rendered  their  presence  indisnens-  t'S"",111  p?r'?' 

ui        -o  .  .l  •  i-c   July  8  and  11. 

able,    but  their  entry  was  very  dil- 

ferent  from  what  it  had  been  the  year  before  : 
the  melodramatic  display  of  generosity  was  at 
an  end,  the  reality  of  vengeance  was  to  com- 
mence. They  came  without  external  pomp  or 
parade,  and  after  their  arrival  were  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  the  important  negotiations  which 
were  going  forward.  If  they  appeared  at  all,  it 
was  attended  by  a  single  footman,  and  driving 
in  a  traveling  caleche  with  a  pair  of  horses. 
They  had  no  need  of  the  pomp  of  royalty  in  the 
metropolis;  their  attendants  were  sufficiently 
numerous  through  the  country.  They  extended 
from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees.  Never 
had  such  an  inundation  of  armed  men  poured 
over  a  single  country.  Eight  hundred  thousand 
warriors  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment  had  already  entered,  and  the  stream 
still  continued  to  flow  on  without  any  visible 
abatement.  The  eastern  provinces  could  no 
longer  contain  the  armed  multitude;  already 
they  extended  over  the  central  parts  of  the 
country,  and  were  even  approaching  those  which 
were  washed  by  the  Atlantic  waves.  A  certain 
district  behind  the  Loire,  occupied  by  the  troops 


which  had  retired  from  Paris,2  and 


2  Cap.  iii.  44, 


the  wreck  of  the  army  which  had  45 ;  Larn.  v. 
fought  at  Waterloo,  alone  remained  189>  ly0- 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  surrounded  by  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  their  enemies;  but 
even  this  last  relic  of  nationality  was  ere  long 
swept  away. 

The  army  which  had  retired  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Davoust  behind  the  23. 
Loire  was  still  45,000  strong,  with  Army  of  the 
120  guns ;  and  as  it  was  for  the  Loire- 
most  part  composed  of  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Grouchy,  which  had,  comparatively  speaking, 
suffered  little  during  the  brief  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands,  it  presented  a  very  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  peasants  in  the  departments  in 
which  it  was  cantoned,  seeing  those  dense  bat- 
talions, splendid  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  long 
trains  of  artillery  and  caissons,  still  in  the  finest 
possible  order,  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the 
army  had  suffered  any  serious  reverse,  and  loudly 
demanded  to  be  incorporated  in  its  ranks,  and 
led  against  the  enemy.  The  soldiers,  and  nearly 
all  the  colonels  and  inferior  officers,  shared  the 
same  sentiments;  insomuch  that  it  was  with  no 
small  difficulty  that  they  were  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  discipline,  and  prevented  from 
breaking  into  open  revolt.  The  chiefs  of  la  Ven- 
dee had  entered  into  correspondence  with  them, 
and  offered  to  array  the  whole  strength  of  the 
western  provinces  round  the  sacred  standard  of 
national  independence.  But  noble  as  these  sen- 
timents were,  and  honorable  to  the  men  who  in 
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this  extremity  forgot  their  former  feuds  in  the 
common  desire  to  save  their  country,  they  were 
far  from  being  shared  by  the  superior  officers, 
and  generals  of  the  army,  Marshal  Davoust, 
General  Haxo,  General  Gerard,  and  Kellerman, 
who  were  at  its  head.  Without  undervaluing 
their  own  resources,  they  were  more  aware  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them.  It 
was  in  vain  to  expect  that  45,000  or  50,000  men 
could  maintain  a  contest  with  400,000  or  500,- 
i  Lam.  v.  182  0  00,  who  could  be  brought  to  bear 
J  S3  ;  Cap.  iii.  upon  them.1  Davoust  accordingly 
49>  50-  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  soldiers 

on  the  14th  of  July,  in  which  he  called  on  the 
troops  to  unite  themselves  to  the  king  ;  and,  how- 
ever unpalatable  to  them  the  stern  realities  of 
their  situation,  it  carried  conviction  to  every 
breast.* 

So  £reneral  was  the  feeling  of  the  absolute  ne- 
24.  cessity  of  these  sentiments,  that  on 
Its  submis-  the  day  following  Davoust  was  en- 
sion.  July  15.  abled  to  present  to  the  king  the  un- 
qualified submission  ot  the  troops.  "Sire!"  said 
he,  "the  army,  full  of  confidence  in  your  gener- 
osity, and  determined  to  prevent,  by  uniting  itself 
to  you,  civil  war,  and  to  bring  back,  by  their  ex- 
ample, such  as  may  be  estranged  from  you,  flat- 
ters itself  that  you  will  receive  its  submission 
with  kindness,  and  that,  throwing  a  vail  over 
the  past,  you  will  not  close  your  heart  to  any  of 
your  children."  On  the  day  following,  Davoust 
ventured  on  the  still  more  decisive  and  perilous 
step  of  causing  them  to  hoist  the  white  flag. 
"  Soldiers  !"  said  he,  "it  remains  for  you  to  com- 
plete the  act  of  submission  you  have  just  made, 
by  a  painful  but  necessary  sacrifice.  Hoist  the 
white  flag  !  I  know  that  I  demand  of  you  a 
great  sacrifice;  during  twenty-five  years  we 
have  gloried  in  the  colors  which  we  bear. 
But.  great  as  it  is,  the  good  of  our  country 
demands  that  sacrifice.  I  am  incapable,  sol- 
1  Moniteur  diers,  of  giving  you  an  order  which 
July  17,  1815 ;  is  contrary  to  your  honor :  preserve 
liu"1'  V'  183'  ^or  vour  country  a  brave  and  nu- 
merous army."1 
But  although  the  army  of  the  Loire  had  thus 
o5  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  submit- 
Disbanding  of  ted  to  the  royal  authority,  it  still 
thearmyofthe  formed  a  formidable  body,  and  its 
Loire-  dissolution  was  justly  deemed  by  the 

allied  sovereigns  an  indispensable  condition  of  a 
general  peace.  The  Emperor  Alexander  in  par- 
ticular, was  in  an  especial  manner  urgent  upon 
that  point,  and  through  his  minister,  Nesselrode, 
demanded,  in  peremptory  terms,  its  immediate 
disbanding.  Several  secret  notes  had  been  pre- 
sented to  that  sovereign,  which  painted  in  strong 
but  not  exaggerated  colors  the  danger  of  allow- 

*  "  Les  commissaires  donnent  l'assurance  qu'une  reac- 
tion ne  sera  pas  a  craindre,  que  les  passions  seront  dom- 
inees,  les  hommes  respectes,  les  priucipes  sauves  ;  qu'il 
n'y  aura  point  de  destitutions  arbitrages  dans  l'armee, 
que  son  honneur  sera  a  convert.  On  en  a  pour  gage  la 
nomination  du  Marechal  St.  Cyr  au  ministere  de  la  guerre, 
celle  de  Fouche  au  ministere  de  la  police.  Ces  conditions 
sont  acceptables.  L'interet  national  doit  reunir  franche- 
ment  l'armee  au  roi.  Cet  interet  exige  quelques  sacri- 
fices ;  faisons  les  avec  une  energie  modeste.  L'armee, 
l'armee  unie  deviendra  au  besoin  le  centre  de  rallie- 
ment  des  Francais  et  des  Royalistes  eux-memes  !  Unis- 
sons-nous,  serrons-nous,  ne  nous  separons  jamais. 
Soyons  Francais  !  Ce  fut  toujours,  vous  le  savez,  Ie  sen- 
timent qui  domina  mon  ame.  II  ne  me  quittera  qu'avec 
mon  dernier  soupir." — Proclamation  du  Marechal  Davoust, 
14  July,  1815  ;  Moniteur,  15  July,  1815. 


ing  a  powerful  body  of  turbulent  men,  trained  by 
twenty  years  of  war  and  license,  to  remain  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  disaffected  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.*  No  sooner  was  the  formal  demand 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  pre- 
sented by  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  French 
Government,  than  they  took  the  most  effective 
means  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
tion. 225,000  men  rapidly  defiled  toward  the 
Loire,  and  took  up  positions  around  it  in  every 
direction,  which  rendered  resistance  or  escape 
alike  impossible.  The  king  made  no  opposition 
to  the  demand,  too  happy  to  have  the  powerful 
armies  of  the  Allies  to  enforce  a  measure,  indis- 
pensable alike  for  the  stability  of  his  throne  and 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  No  new  ordinance 
was  promulgated  ;  the  ordinance  of  23d  March, 
1815,  which  proclaimed  the  disbanding  of  the 
army  on  Napoleon's  return,  was  only  officially 
published,  and  ordered  to  be  acted  upon  by 

the  authorities.    Thus  France  was  ,  „  . 

j  .u  .-c  c  1  Moniteur, 

spared  the  mortification  ol  seeing  juiy24,  igis- 
her  army  disbanded  by  an  ordinance  Cap.  iii.  45, 
emanating  directly  from  the  Allied  47  ;  Lam.  v. 
head-quarters.1  192'  193' 

Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  as  war  minister 
was  intrusted  with  the  regulations 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  Reor°-aniza- 
The  great  object  in  view,  in  that  tion  of  the 
measure,  was  to  extirpate  the  esprit  army  into  de- 

de  corps  which  attached  so  strongly  P'Y1™?"1*1 

r  .     ,  .  r         "1  J  legions, 

to  particular  regiments  lrom  the 

memory  of  glorious  deeds,  and  substitute  in  its 
room  the  attachments  and  associations  connected 
with  the  provinces.  For  this  purpose  the  whole 
army  was  not  only  disbanded,  but  entirely  broken 
up,  the  officers  and  men  detached  from  each 
other,  and  rearranged  in  new  battalions  formed 
after  a  totally  different  manner.  Eighty-six 
departmental  legions,  of  three  battalions  each, 
were  formed,  and  fifty-two  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery. Every  soldier,  conscript  or  recruit,  was 
enrolled  in  the  legion  of  the  department  where 
he  had  been  born  ;  and  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Empire  were  so  scattered  through  the  different 
legions  that  not  only  was  their  spirit  broken,  but 
their  numbers  rapidly  declined,  and  their  ascend- 
ency was  at  an  end.  This  plan,  the  execution 
of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  experienced  hand 
of  Marshal  Macdonald,  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  extinguish  the  military  esprit  de  corps 
in  the  army,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
France  and  to  Europe  ;  but  it  was  likely  to  in- 
duce hazards  of  a  different  kind  if  serious  inter- 
nal troubles  arose  again,  and  the  ardent  Royalist 
legions  of  la  Vendee  and  Provence  1  Cap  49| 
came  to  be  arrayed  against  the  51 ;  Lam.  v. 
sturdy  republicans  of  Burgundy  or  193 ;  kac-  i- 
Alsace.1 


343,  344. 


*  "  Vingt  annees  de  guerre  et  de  licence  ont  forme  en 
France  une  population  militaire  qui  se  refuse  a  toute  or- 
dre  et  a  toute  soumission.  L'armee  voulait  la  chance  des 
hazards,  les  dotations,  et  les  avancements  dans  les  grades. 
Elle  ne  les  voyait  que  dans  le  rappel  de  son  chef,  et  elle 
y  etait  decidee  avec  rage.  L'armee  Franc  aise  rappelle  a 
la  fois  les  souvenirs  des  Mameluks  en  Egypte,  de  la  Garde 
Pretorienne  a  Rome,  des  Arabes  fanatiques  sous  Ma- 
homet. Pour  servir  a  l'epoque  de  la  paix,  cette  armee 
doit  etre  decomposee,  moralisee,  si  on  ne  parvient  pas 
a  en  detruire  les  trois  quarts.  II  faut  done  1'attaquer  sans 
perdre  de  temps.  II  n'y  a  pas  a  hesiter  j  il  faut  que  cette 
armee  soit  attacquee  detruite,  les  prisonniers  conduits 
en  Russie  doivent  y  rester  assez  li  ngtemps  pour  s'amen- 
der  comme  les  depones  a  Botanv  ilay." — Capefku  e,  i. 
45,  46 
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Another  mortification,  not  so  great  in  reality, 
27.  but  more  palling,  because  more  vis- 
Breaking  up  ible  to  the  senses,  awaited  the  Pa- 
of  the  Muse-  risians  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  museum,  and  the  restoration 
of  tYiose  glorious  works  of  art  which  had  been 
carried  oft'  by  the  French  from  all  the  countries 
which  they  had  conquered.  This  important 
event,  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  closing 
1  Hist.  ot'Eu-  the  great  drama  of  the  French  Rev- 
rope,  c.  xcv.    olution,1  requires  to  be  again  men- 

18,  23.  tioned  in  this  place,  as  commencing 
the  new  drama  which  was  to  succeed  it ;  for 
such  is  the.  ceaseless  succession  of  human  events, 
and  the  connection  between  the  chains  which 
unite  them,  that  what  appears  to  terminate  with 
poetic  justice  one  epoch,  is  found  to  have  been 
only  the  commencement  of  a  new  one.  Among 
the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  government 
of  the  Bourbons  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Restoration,  not  the  least  arose  from  the  ulcer- 
ated feelings  which  this  great  act  of  retributive 
justice  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  French 
people.  They  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  dignified  self-restraint  which  led  the  Allies, 
when  they  had  the  power,  to  abstain  from  fol- 
lowing their  bad  example,  and  to  confine  the 
abstraction  to  the  restitution  of  the  works  of  art 
which  they  had  reft  from  the  European  states. 
They  saw  only  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  museum 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  their  subju- 
gation, and  themselves  experienced  the  anguish 
which  they  had  so  often  inflicted  on  others.  No 
one  could  deny  the  justice  of  their  doom — 
"  Neque  enim  lex  squior  ulla, 
Cjuam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua." 

But  no  one  need  be  told  that,  however  much  the 
justice  of  this  rule  may  satisfy  the  feelings  of 
others,  it  is  any  thing  but  a  consolation  to  the 
sufferers  under  it;  and  that,  of  all  the  aggrava- 
tions of  the  pains  of  punishment,  there  is,  per- 
i  Lac  j  haps,  none  so  great  as  the  secret 
339  ;  Lam.  v'.  consciousness  of  having  ourselves 
185,  186.         induced  it.1 

The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  was 
2g  so  desperate  that  nothing  could  well 
Desperate  exceed  it ;  and  if  some  breathing 
state  of  the  time  had  not  been  given  by  the  Al- 
finances.  ijes  jn  t|lejr  requisitions,  utter  ruin 
must  have  overtaken  the  French  nation.  Baron 
Louis,  the  new  finance  minister,  had  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  of  July.  He  found  the  coffers  empty, 
credit  ruined,  the  revenue  forestalled  by  the  re- 
quisitions in  the  provinces,  or  dried  up  by  the 
impossibility  of  collecting  any  taxes.  In  the 
general  despair,  every  one  looked  only  to  his 
own  security ;  and  the  most  obvious  and  effica- 
cious way  of  doing  that  appeared  to  be  for  every 
person  to  hold  fast  by  his  own  property,  and 
cease  altogether  the  payment  of  any  demand  by 
another.  Revenue  there  was  none ;  for  the  bay- 
onets of  the  Allies,  who  had  overspread  three- 
fourths  of  the  territory  of  France,  forced  payment 
of  their  scourging  requisitions  without  leaving  a 
sons  to  meet  any  other  demand.  Several  meas- 
ures to  raise  a  supply  for  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  state  were  adopted,  as  the  sale  of 
woods,  and  certain  properties  belonging  to  mu- 
nicipalities, which  the  Crown  had  a  right  to 
dispose  of.  But  this  was  a  trifling  and  tempor- 
ary relief  only ;  the  material  thing  was  to  get 


some  modification  in  the  grinding  requisitions 
of  the  Allies,  which  rendered  all  collection  of 
the  revenue  for  the  internal  necessities  of  the 
kingdom  hopeless.  The  capitalists,  who  had 
great  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  credit  of  the  country,  made  this  an 
absolute  condition  of  any  advances  on  their  part 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  and  at  length, 
on  the  urgent  representations  of  Baron  Louis, 
an  arrangement  was  concluded  which  in  some 
degree  alleviated  the  distress  of  the  treasury.  It 
was  agreed  that,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
100,000,000  francs  (£4,000,000  sterling),  instant- 
ly paid  down,  the  requisitions  should  cease  for 
two  months.  This  sum  was  raised  by  forced 
loans  laid  on  the  chief  towns,  in  payment  of 
which  the  Government  agreed  to  take  bills  pay- 
able at  distant  dates,  which  the  treasury  dis- 
counted on  reasonable  terms.  The  measure  was 
violent,  but  the  public  necessities  left  no  altern- 
ative;* and  to  the  credit  of  the  French  capital- 
ists it  must  be  added  that  they  came  liberally 
forward,  and  aided  the  municipalities  powerfully 
in  providing  for  the  sums  assessed  upon  them. 
So  successful  were  their  efforts,  that  the  crisis 
was  surmounted  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  deficit  for  the  year  was  only  f>5,- 
000,000  francs  (£2,200,000),  the  in-  i  Cap.  ui  51> 
come  being  876,318,232  francs,  52 ;  Stat,  de  la 
(£3-5.000,000),  and  the  expendit-  France,  Art. 
ure  931. 141,404  francs,  or  £37,-  ^nances,  PP- 
200,000.! 

Notwithstanding  this  convention,  which  af- 
forded great  relief  when  it  was  once  20. 
fully  acted  upon,  and  the  regular  Settlements 
payments  begun,  the  exactions  of  pr  ,lle  .Allied 
Ju     Air  i     • . i      .  .  .        troops  in 

the  Allies  continued  without  inter-  France  and 

mission  ;  and  on  all  sides  fresh  their  exac- 
bodies  of  armed  men  were  continu-  tions- 
ally  pouring  into  the  devoted  country.  There 
seemed  no  end  to  the  crusade:  large  as  France 
is,  it  seemed  almost  incapable  of  containing  the 
prodigious  multitude  which  poured  into  its  ter- 
ritory. The  Allies  divided  its  provinces  between 
them,  and  the  districts  they  severally  occupied 
were  deemed  ominous  of  an  approaching  parti- 
tion of  their  country.  The  English,  Hanover- 
ians, and  Belgians,  80,000  strong,  were  quartered 
in  the  provinces  between  Paris  and  the  Flemish 
frontier.  The  Prussians  were  encamped  in  a 
mass  round  Paris,  and  stretched  from  thence  to 


*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  income  and  expend- 
iture of  France  for  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  first  of 
the  Restoration : 

RECEIPTS. 
France. 

1812    1,070,000,000  or  £42,800,000 

1813    1,150,000,000  "  46,000,000 

1814    637,432,000  "  25,500,000 

1815    876,31S,232  "  35,000,000 

1816    1,036,804,534  "  41,400,000 

EXPENDITURE. 
Franca. 

1812                        1,076,014,000  or  £43,000,000 

1813                        1,171,418,000  "  46,800,0110 

1814                           709,394,626  "  28,280,000 

1815                           931,441,404  "  37,200.000 

1810                        1,055.854,028  "  42,250,000 

— Statistiquc  de  la  France — Finance,  p.  12. 

During  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  nearly  half  the  expend 
iture  of  France  was  levied  on  foreign  states,  and  did  Hot 
appear  in  the  finance  accounts  at  all.  From  181 1  down- 
ward it  was  reduced  to  its  own  resources.  The  great  ex. 
penditure  of  1816  was  owing  to  the  war-contributions  (o 
the  Allies. 
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the  Loire  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  their  inso- 
lence and  overbearing  manner,  as  well  as  exac- 
tions, the  requital  of  six  years  of  French  bondage, 
excited  universal  indignation.  The  Austrian*, 
Bavarians,  and  Wirtemburgers,  were  scattered 
over  Burgundy,  the  Nivernois,  the  neighborhood 
of  Lyons,  and  Dauphine.  The  Piedmontese  and 
Austrians  from  Italy  occupied  Provence  and 
Languedoc  ;  the  numerous  corps  of  the  Russians 
overspread  the  plains  of  Lorraine  and  Cham- 
pagne ;  tbe  Saxon  and  Bauen  troops,  Alsace; 
the  Hungarians  were  spread  out  along  the  shores 
of  ihe  Mediterranean.  "Pour  eomble  de  mal- 
heur,"  as  the  French  historians  say,  40,000  Span- 
iards crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  inundated  Rous- 
sillon  and  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  to  engage 
in  the  conflict,  for  it  was  entirely  over,  but  to 
share  in  the  expected  booty.  The  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  by  hastening  to  the  spot,  and  by  great 
personal  exertions,  succeeded  in  persuading  this 
uncalled-for  and  unruly  body  of  invaders  to  re- 
tire. Never  before — not  even  in  the  days  of 
universal  mourning,  when  the  northern  nations 
overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  and,  advancing 
like  a  resistless  torrent,  drove  the  whole  native 
population  before  them — had  such  an  inundation 
of  armed  men  overwhelmed  a  country  ;  and  never 
had  a  people  been  so  thoroughly  subjugated,  for 
already  800,000  foreign  soldiers  occupied  their 
1  Cap.  iii.  167,  territory,  and  their  native  army  was 
168;  Lam.  v.  disbanded.  The  moderation  of  the 
189, 190;  Lac.  conquerors  was  their  last  remain- 
i.  345,  346.  •  1  , 
'  ing  hope.1 

This  dreadful  accumulation  of  evils  produced 
30.  its  usual  result  in  ulcerating  the 
Reaction  in  minds  of  men.  In  the  south,  espe- 
the  south.  cially  the  effect  appeared  with  ex- 
traordinary vehemence,  for  not  only 
were  the  inhabitants  of  its  provinces  all  of  a 
warm  and  ardent  temperament,  but  the  party 
feuds  of  centuries'  duration  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Royalists  and  Republicans,  had  in- 
spired them  with  the  most  violent  hatred  against 
each  other.  Disorders  there  were  already  seen 
to  be  inevitable  during  the  month  of  June,  when 
the  Imperial  armies  were  collected  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  few  armed  men  remained  in  the  prov- 
inces to  suppress  the  general  effervescence, 
when,  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  arrived,  and  the  tele- 
graph brought  to  General  Verdier,  the  com- 
mander of  the  district,  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
telligence of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  The 
news  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  Sunday  at  noon- 
day, when  the  people  were  just  leaving  church, 
and  instantly  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
city  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Being  all  ar- 
dent Royalists,  the  intelligence  excited  them  to 
the  very  highest  degree.  The  transports  were 
universal — the  enthusiasm  unbounded.  Gen- 
eral Verdier  had  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  and  several  squadrons  of  horse, 
at  his  command,  and  with  military  instinct  they 
arranged  themselves  round  their  commander  on 
the  commencement  of  the  crisis  ;  and  the  firm 
countenance  of  the  troops,  who  shouted  inces- 
santly l:  Vive  l'Empereur,"  for  a  time  restrained 
the  ardor  of  the  people,  among  whom  the  cry 
of  l;  Vive  le  Roi  "  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out.  But  the  Royalists  got  possession  of 
the  church  steeples,  and  sounded  the  tocsin  : 


and  its  well-known  clang,  with  the  flying  ru- 
mors already  in  circulation,  soon  brought*?!  pro- 
digious concourse  of  peasants  from  the  country 
into  the  streets.  This  accession  of  strength 
rendered  the  transports  of  the  Royalists  uncon- 
trollable. Cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !'  burst  from 
all  sides.  The  troops  were  soon  enveloped  by 
an  insurgent  and  menacing  multitude;  and 
Verdier,  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining himself  in  his  posts,  though  there  were 
two  forts  commanding  the  city,  and  dreading 
the  responsibility  of  commencing  a  civil  war, 
while  as  yet  uncertain  what  authority  was  to 
obtain  the  ascendency  at  Paris,  i  j^m.  v.  404 
evacuated  the  town  in  the  course  406 ;  Cap.  iii.' 
of  the  evening,  and  retreated  with  173  !  Lac- 
all  his  forces  to  Toulon.1  3i7<  348' 

This  retreat  was  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  massacre ;  and  never 
did  the  violent  passions  and  savage  jviassaCre  at 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marseilles, 
south  of  France  appear  in  more  June  25  and 
frightful  colors.  The  effervescence  26' 
was  so  great,  the  people  so  violent,  that  the 
troops  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  through  the  multitudes  which  throng- 
ed around  them  on  every  side  ;  but  after  they 
were  gone,  all  order  ceased,  and  the  reaction 
burst  forth  with  ungovernable  fury.  It  began 
with  the  murder  of  a  few  Mamelukes,  with 
their  wives,  who  had  followed  the  army  of  Na- 
poleon back  from  Egypt.  They  were  cut  down 
without  mercy,  many  on  the  harbor's  edge, 
where  they  had  fled  in  hopes  of  finding  barks  to 
escape  from  their  murderers.  The  whole,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  slaughtered,  and 
thrown  into  tbe  water.  A  few  who  had  swam 
out  to  sea  were  dispatched  by  musket  shots 
after  they  had  gained  a  considerable  distance. 
Having  once  tasted  of  blood,  the  multitude  was 
as  fierce  as  maddening  wolves  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  During  the  whole  night,  and  the 
day  following,  they  sought  out  the  old  officers 
and  soldiers  or  the  Imperial  army,  and  bay- 
oneted them  without  mercy.  Among  the  vic- 
tims was  M.  Angles  Capefigue,  a  man  of  emin- 
ence and  respectability,  the  friend  of  Massena, 
and  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Empire; 
his  body  was  pierced  in  a  hundred  places  with 
pikes.  Powerless,  and  passed  by  their  follow- 
ers, in  the  strife,  the  Royalist  Committee  re- 
mained passive  spectators  of  the  massacre.  At 
length,  after  two  days  of  tumult  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  loss  of  above  a  hundred  lives,  a  sort  of 
urban  guard  was  assembled,  and  messengers 
dispatched  to  some  English  vessels  in  the  bay, 
and  by  the  aid  of  succor  sent  by  them  an  end 
was  put  to  the  massacre.  Marseilles  proved 
on  this  occasion  the  satanic  wis-  i  Qap  jj;  174 
dom  with  which  the  chiefs  of  the  176 ;  Lam.  v! 
Gironde  had  sent  for  and  awaited  405, 406;  Lac. 
the  arrival  of  the  Federes  de  Mar-  HiltoVfof' 
seilles.  to  head  the  insurrection  on  Europe,  c.vii. 
the  18th  August,  1792. 1  >>  90. 

Marshal  Brune  was  at  this  time  intrusted 
with  the  general  command  in  the 
south  of  France  ;  and  he  was  at 


32. 

Departure  of 


Toulon  when  Verdier  arrived  with  Marshal 
the  troops  from  Marseilles,  follow-  Jj™jeJor3Pa" 
ed  soon  after  by  intelligence  of  the  rl&'     y  ' 
frightful  atrocities  committed  in  that  city.  Un. 
certain  at  first  which  party  was  to  gain  tbe  as- 
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cendency  at  Paris,  he  temporized  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  in  the  end  of  July,  finding  the  author- 
ity of  the  king  firmly  established  in  the  capital, 
and  generally  recognized  throughout  France, 
he  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  sent  in  his  adhe- 
sion. The  Royalists  had  no  fault  to  reproach 
him  with  but  his  ready  recognition  of  Napoleon, 
and  tardy  return  to  the  colors  of  the  monarchy. 
To  explain  his  conduct  in  these  particulars,  the 
marshal  set  out  on  the  31st  for  Paris  by  land. 
His  friends,  who  dreaded  the  catastrophe  which 
followed,  in  vain  besought  him  to  change  his 
route,  and  embark  at  Toulon  for  Havre  de 
Grace.  The  old  soldier  revolted  at  such  a  pro- 
posal as  an  imputation  on  his  courage,  and,  only 
the  more  resolute  to  brave  the  dangers  from  the 
1  Lam.  v.  407  ;  representations  of  their  reality,  per- 
Cap.  i.  177  ;  severed  in  his  intention  of  proceed- 
Lae.  i.  351.      jng  by  land.1 

On  the  2d  August  he  arrived  at  Avignon, 
33  whither  the  rumor  of  his  approach 
lie  is  murder-  had  preceded  him.  He  stopped  in 
ed  at  Avig-  the  morning  at  a  hotel  near  the 
Rhone  to  change  horses  ;  his  count- 
enance was  recognized,  and  a  crowd  immedi- 
ately assembled,  in  which  the  ferocious  pas- 
sions and  vehement  spirit  of  the  south  were  soon 
conspicuous.  A  rumor,  as  false  as  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be  believed,  spread  rapidly  through  the 
crowd,  that  he  had  been  actively  concerned  in 
the  massacres  of  September,  1792,  in  Paris,  and 
had  actually  carried  the  head  of  the  Princess  of 
Lamballe,  affixed  to  a  pike,  to  the  windows  of 
the  king.  His  friends  in  vain  represented  that 
he  w.as  not  in  Paris  at  all,  but  on  the  frontier 
with  the  army,  on  the  occasion.  That  state- 
ment, though  true,  did  not  produce  the  slightest 
impression.  It  was  added,  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  Paris,  but  to  the  army  of  the  Loire,  to  aid 
in  leading  the  troops  and  renewing  the  war. 
Twice  he  set  out  from  the  hotel  under  the 
escort  of  the  prefect,  M .  de  St.  Chamont,  the 
mayor  of  Avignon,  and  a  handful  of  intrepid 
citizens,  who,  though  Royalists,  had  hastened 
with  generous  devotion  to  save  the  life  of  their 
opponent  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  ;  and  twice 
he  was  forced  to  return,  from  the  experienced 
impossibility  of  forcing  a  passage.  At  length 
the.  people  became  so  furious  that  all  resistance 
was  in  vain  ;  they  violently  assaulted  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  hotel,  and  while  the  prefect 
and  mayor,  with  a  handful  of  troops,  bravely 
made  good  that  post,  a  few  dastardly  assassins 
got  in  by  a  back  window,  and,  breaking  into 
the  room  where  the  marshal  was,  laid  him  dead 
at  their  feet  by  two  shots  from  carbines.  Fero- 
cious shouts,  as  from  the  demons  of  hell,  imme- 
diately followed  the  bloody  deed  :  the  body  was 
dragged  by  the  heels  through  the  streets,  and 
cast  into  the  Rhone.  That  rapid  stream  quick- 
ly floated  it  down  to  the  sea,  by  the  waves  of 
which  the  body  was  cast  ashore  in  a  deserted 
haven  between  Aries  and  Tarascon,  where  it 
wiis  descried  amid  the  sea-weed  by  the  vul- 
tures, which  in  those  warm  climates  never  fail 
to  discover  their  prey.  Their  concourse  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  poor  fisherman,  who 
approached  the  spot  and  discovered  the  corpse. 
He  retired  at  the  moment  for  fear  of  danger  to 
himself,  for,  being  an  old  soldier,  he  recognized 
the  features  of  him  who  had  onpe  been  his  gen- 
eral ;  but  returned  at  night,  and  with  his  own 


hands  gave  it  a  decent  sepulture  in  the  sands  of 

the  shore — as  if  to  prove  that  the 

most  renowned  tragedies  of  anti-  1  Lam.  v.  408, 

quity  were  to  find  a  parallel  in  those  jig  'i^g^ijac 

which  arose  out  of  the  French  Rev-  i.  351,  352. 

olution.1* 

Such  was  the  impotence,  not  merely  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  but  of  the  Roy-  34 
alist  committees,  who  were  sup-  Further  mas- 
posed  todirect  the  public  movement,  sacres  in  the 
that  the  official  gazette  announced  j!?  Aug' 
that  Marshal  Brune,  menaced  by  the 
populace  of  Avignon,  had  committed  suicide. 
It  was  not  for  a  considerable  time  after  that  the 
real  facts  became  known — so  powerful  is  popu- 
lar passion,  not  merely  in  instigating  to  the  most 
atrocious  deeds,  but  in  concealing  their  enormity, 
or  misrepresenting  their  character.  The  horrid 
example  was  not  long  in  being  followed  in  the 
adjoining  provinces.  Bands  of  assassins,  issuing 
from  Avignon,  Nimes,  and  Toulouse,  devastated 
the  houses  of  the  suspected  persons  wherever 
they  could  be  found,  and  perpetrated  cruelties  on 
the  unhappy  inmates,  which  recalled  the  memory 
of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Revolution.  After 
sacking  the  chateau  of  Vaquerville,  the  wretched 
inhabitants  were  burnt  alive  in  its  flames.  At 
Toulouse,  General  Ramel,  commander  of  the 
department,  was  murdered  in  his  own  hotel  in 
open  day.  A  band  of  assassins  burst  into  the 
room  where  he  was  sitting.  "What  do  you 
wish?"  said  he.  "To  kill  you,  and  in  you,  an 
enemy  of  the  king,"  was  the  reply  of  one,  point- 
ing his  musket  at  his  breast.  A  sentinel  sprang 
forward  and  turned  aside  the  muzzle.  Ramel 
drew  his  sword  and  advanced,  determined  to  sell 
his  life  dearly  ;  but  while  he  did  so,  a  fresh  shot 
pierced  him  through  the  breast,  and  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  beside  the  faithful  sentinel,  who 
had  been  already  slain  by  his  side.  The  dying 
general  was  carried  up  to  his  room  and  stretched 
on  his  bed  ;  but  soon  the  assassins  burst  in,  and 
although  the  surgeon  on  his  knees  besought  them 
to  spare  the  last  minutes  of  a  dying  man,  they 
hacked  him  with  sabres,  and  plunged  pikes  in  his 
body,  till  he  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  When 
this  was  done,  the  frightful  multitude  defiled 
regularly  in,  and  went  round  the  1  Lam.  v.  447 
bed  singing  songs  of  triumph,  and  448;  Cap.  iii. 

dipping  their  pikes  in  the  blood  of  his  18'-  >82, !  Lac. 

_     11  •      ,  i.  353,  464. 

mangled  remains. 

These  atrocities  were  but  a  specimen  of  what 
went  on  during  the  whole  of  August  35 
in  the  south  of  France.    At  Nimes,  Atrocities  at 
the  brave  General  Lagardt  was  se-  Nimesandthe 
verely  wounded,  while  endeavoring  surrounding 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  suppress 
a  sedition  in  the  public  square,  which  had  arisen 
from  no  other  cause  but  his  having  had  the  cour- 
age to  arrest  Trestaillon,  the  chief  of  the  assas- 
sins.   This  open  contempt  of  the  law  produced 
a  great  impression  on  the  king,  who  ordered  an 
unlimited  number  of  troops  to  be  quartered  on 
the  town  till  the  guilty  parties  were  given  up. 
But  this  act  of  firmness  produced  no  result. 
Justice,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  was  impotent 
in  the  midst  of  crime  ;  the  tyrant  majority  was 
alike  guilty  and  secure  of  impunity.    Unable  to 

*  The  classical  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
freedn.an  and  old  soldier  of  Pompey  celebrating  the 
funeral  obsequies  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia. 
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make  head  against  such  a  universal  debacle  of 
violence,  the  prelect  of  the  department,  M.  Dar- 
baud  de  Jouque,  a  moderate  but  firm  man,  se- 
lected for  that  perilous  office  for  his  known  ability 
to  discharge  its  duties,  entreated  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme  to  come  to  Nimes,  in  the  hope  that  the 
presence  of  a  deservedly  beloved  prince  of  the 
blood  would  tend  to  calm  the  effervescence  of  his 
impassioned  adherents.  He  arrived  accordingly, 
and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  overawing  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Royalists.  When  pressed  by  nu- 
merous influential  bodies,  especially  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  to  order  the  liberation 
of  Trestaillon,  he  replied,  "No!  I  will  never 
screen  assassins  and  incendiaries  from  the  law." 
Trestaillon  accordingly  was  brought  to  trial ;  but 
here  the  inherent  weakness  of  jury  trial  amid  the 
effervescence  of  the  passions  became  apparent. 
Both  he  and  Bovines,  the  assassin  of  Lagardt. 
were,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  acquit- 

.  y  ,,,  ted  unanimously  by  the  jury,  and  im- 
1  Lam.  v.  41d,  .J  .  y     ■  J    v  ,  , 

410;  Lac.  i.     mediatelycarried  in  triumph  through 
352,' 353;  Cap.  the  streets  of  the  town  which  they 
iii.  181, 182.     na(j  disgraced  by  their  crimes.1 
The  impunity  with  which  these  atrocious 
36  crimes  were  committed  led  to  a  fear- 

Persecution  of  ftff  multiplication  of  similar  deeds 
the  Protest-  of  blood.  The  passions  of  the  mo- 
ants  by  the  ment  became  engrafted  on  those  of 
Roman  Catn-        »     •    :  i  j  »i_ 

olics  centuries  duration,  and  the  power 

of  murdering  without  risk  revived 
the  frightful  thirst  for  blood  which  in  those  re- 
gions had  led  to  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois, 
and  all  ihe  savage  deeds  which  have  forever  dis- 
graced the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  two 
most  violent  and  dangerous  passions  which  can 
inflame  the  human  breast — political  zeal  and  re- 
ligious fanaticism — were  aroused  with  the  ut- 
most violence  at  the  same  time,  and  for  once 
pulled  in  the  same  direction.  The  Royalists  held 
that  they  were  entitled  by  their  temporal  wrongs 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  without  restraint  on 
the  Napoleonists  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  deemed 
themselves  secure  of  salvation,  when  they  burned 
the  temples  or  plunged  their  pikes  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Protestants.  The  Crusade  of  the  thirteenth 
was  blended  with  the  reaction  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  vain  the  allied  sovereigns  interested 
themselves  in  the  unhappy  Protestants  of  the 
south  ;  in  vain  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  gen- 
erous humanity,  made  the  utmost  efforts  for  their 
protection.  The  king  issued  a  noble  proclama- 
tion, denouncing  these  atrocities,  and  calling  on 
the  magistrates  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to 
justice.*    The  prefects  followed  his  example, 

*  "  Nous  avons  appris  avec  douleur.  que  dans  les  de- 
parternents  du  Midi,  plusieurs  de  nos  sujets  se  sont  r6- 
cemment  portes  aux  plus  coupables  exces  ;  que  sous  pre- 
texte  de  se  faire  les  ministres  de  la  vengeance  publique, 
des  Francais,  satisfaisant  leurs  haines  et  leurs  vengeances 
privees,  avaient  verse  le  sang  des  Francais,  meme  depuis 
que  notre  autorite  etait  universellement  retablie  et  recon- 
nue  dans  notre  royaume.  Certes,  d'infames  trahisons,  de 
grands  crimes,  ont  ete  commis,  et  ont  plonge  la  France 
dans  une  abime  de  maux  :  mais  la  punition  de  ces  crimes 
doit  (itre  nationale,  solennelle.  et  reguliere  ;  les  coupables 
doivent  tomber  sous  le  glaive  de  la  loi,  et  non  sous  le  poids 
de  vengeances  particulieres.  Ce  serait  bouleverser  l'ordre 
social  que  de  se  faire  a  la  fois  juge  et  executeur  pour  les 
olfences  qu'on  a  recues  ou  meme  pour  les  attentats  com- 
mis contre  notre  personne.  Nous  esperons  que  cette 
odieuse  enterprise  de  prevenir  Taction  des  lois  a  deja 
cesse ;  elle  serait  un  attentat  contre  nous  et  contre  la 
France,  et  quelque  vive  douleur  que  nous  pussions  en 
ressentir,  rien  ne  servit  epargne  pour  punir  de  tels  crimes, 
(""est  pourquoi  nous  avons  recommande  par  des  ordres 


and  called  on  all  good  citizens  to  aid  them  in  the 
discovery  and  prosecution  of  the  assassins,  who 
were  a  disgrace  to  society.  It  was  all  in  vain ; 
the  guilty  majority  was  omnipotent.  The  free 
institutions  which  France  had  won  proved  the 
safeguard  of  the  criminals.  The  guilty  were 
screened  from  arrest ;  if  taken,  witnesses  were 
suborned,  removed,  intimidated;  juries  proved 
"the  judicial  committee  of  the  majority,"'*  and 
acquitted  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence ;  and, 
to  the  disgrace  of  free  institutions  be  it  said,  the 
whole  of  this  long  catalogue  of  frightful  crime  in 
the  south  of  France  passed  over  without  one  single 
criminal  being  brought  to  justice,  while  more  than 
one  judicial  murder,  on  the  other  side,  proved  that 
the  passions  of  the  moment  could  direct  the  ver- 
dicts of  juries  as  well  as  the  pikes  of  assassins.1 
Tranquillity  was  not  restored  till,  by  j  Lam  v  ^g. 
orders  from  headquarters  at  Paris,  422 ;  Cap.  iii 
the  allied  troops  were  spread  over  55,  182> 184 ! 
the  disturbed  districts,  and  the  Im-  Lac' 1-  353- 
perialists  and  Protestants  found  that  shelter  under 
the  bayonets  of  their  enemies,  which  they  could 
no  longer  look  for  in  the  justice  of  their  country- 
men. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  vehement  efferves- 
cence of  the  passions  that  the  elec-  37 
tions  took  place  over  France,  and  Temper  of 
never  was  evinced  in  a  more  strik-  France  dur- 
ing manner  the  extreme  danger  of  j"^'^6  elec" 
appealing  to  the  people  during  a 
period  of  violent  public  excitement  than  on  that 
occasion.  Already  the  King  and  Council  of 
State,  who  were  resolutely  bent  on  moderate 
measures,  had  become  apprehensive  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current  which  was  setting  in  in  their 
own  favor,  and  strove  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  moderate  it.  Secret  instructions  were 
sent  down  to  the  prefects  and  presidents  of  col- 
leges, to  favor  as  much  as  was  in  their  power, 
or  consistent  with  their  duty,  the  return  of  mem. 
bers  who  might  not  by  their  violence  occasion 
embarrassment  to  the  Government.  Fouche  set 
all  his  agents  and  intrigues,  and  they  were  not  a 
few,  in  motion,  to  support  the  Republican  candi- 
dates, and  form  a  respectable  minority,  at  least, 
in  favor  of  liberalism.  But  it  was  all  in  vain; 
and  the  elect  ions  of  1815  afforded  the  first  indi- 
cation of  what  subsequent  events  have  so  com- 
pletely proved,  that  though  France  in  general  is 
entirely  submissive  to  Paris,  and  follows  wilh 
docility  the  mandates  of  the  capital,  yet  its  real 
opinion  is  often  very  different;  and  when  an  op- 
portunity does  occur,  in  which  it  can  t  ca],  ]f,5 
make  its  voice  be  heard,  it  does  so  isfi ;  Lain,  v! 
in  a  way  which  can  not  be  mis-  333^335  ;_Lac 
taken.1  '  354'  35:- 

Public  opinion  in  the  provinces  threw  itself, 
without  reflection  and  without  re-  3g 
serve,  into  the  very  extremes  of  Their  ultra- 
Royalist  prejudice.    Prudence,  wis-  Royalistchar- 
dom,  foresight,  moderation,  justice,  acter- 
were  alike  disregarded ;   one  only  voice  was 
listened  to,  and  it  was  that  of  passion  ;  one  only 
thirst  was  felt — it  was  that  of  vengeance.  A 
flood,  broad  and  irresistible  as  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  overspread  France  from  the  banks  of  the 

precis  a.  nos  ministres  at  a  nos  magistrats  de  faire  stricte- 
ment  respecter  les  lois,  et  de  ne  mettre  ni  indulgence  ni 
faiblesse  dans  la  poursuite  de  ceux  qui  les  ont  violees." — 
Monitmr,  July  20,  1815  ;  Capefigue,  i.  54. 
*  De  Tocqueville  in  regard  to  America. 
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Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  All  at- 
tempts to  stem  it  were  in  vain,  or  rather,  by 
irritating,  they  tended  only  to  inflame  its  violence. 
Even  the  presence  of  the  allied  troops,  and  their 
occupation  of  the  cities  and  departments  where  ! 
the  elections  were  going  on,  was  no  restraint 
upon  the  general  fervor  :  on  the  contrary,  they  ! 
tended  only  to  increase  it ;  for  who  had  brought 
that  burden  upon  themselves — that  disgrace  upon 
their  country  *?  Mortified  by  defeat,  humiliated 
by  conquest,  oppressed  by  contributions,  irritated 
by  insult,  the  French  people  had  no  mode  of 
giving  vent  to  their  universal  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion, but  by  returning  to  the  legislature  mem- 
bers animated  by  the  same  sentiments  ;  and  so 
strong  were  their  feelings,  so  universal  their  in- 
dignation, that  they  sent  to  Paris  a  Chamber  of 
1  Lam.  v.  335,  Representatives  more  counter-revo- 
336;  Cap.  iii.  lutionary  than  the  allied  sovereigns 
186,  187.  — more  Royalist  than  the  King.1 
The  known  tendency  of  these  elections,  and  the 
30  increasing  vehemence  with  which 

Dismissal  of  extreme  Royalist  opinions  were  pro- 
Fouche  from  mitigated  in  the  now  unfettered 
the  ministry.  of  the  parisian  presS)  ren. 

dered  the  position  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  the  ministry  everyday  more  pre- 
carious. Fouche,  in  particular,  against  whom, 
from  the  bloody  reminiscences  connected  with 
him,  and  his  unparalleled  tergiversations,  the 
public  indignation  was  in  an  especial  manner 
directed,  began  to  perceive  that  he  would  not  be 
able  much  longer  to  maintain  his  ground.  The 
party  of  the  Count  d'Artois  daily  insinuated  to 
the  King,  that  public  opinion  was  now  declaring 
itself  so  strongly  that  all  attempts  to  withstand 
it  were  in  vain,  and  that  both  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche  must  be  dismissed.  The  latter,  con- 
scious of  the  sinister  eyes  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  came  now  very  rarely  to  the  Tuileries  ; 
when  he  did  so,  a  murmur  always  ran  through 
the  courtiers,  "There  is  the  regicide."  The 
very  persons  who,  a  few  months  before,  had 
joined  in  the  chorus  that  he  was  the  saviour  of 
France,  and  the  only  man  who  could  extricate 
it  from  its  difficulties,  because  he  was  likely  to 
favor  their  ambition,  were  now  the  first  to  ex- 
claim against  him,  because  he  threatened  to  op- 
pose it.  In  despair  of  being  able  to  influence  the 
affections  of  men,  he  appealed  to  their  fears,  and 
wrote  with  his  usual  ability  several  reports  on 
the  state  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  country, 
ostensibly  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  King,  but 
which,  from  the  extensive  circulation  surrepti- 
tiously given  to  them,  were  obviously  intended 
to  intimidate  the  Court.  In  them  he  portrayed 
in  strong,  even  exaggerated  colors,  the  dangers 
of  the  country,  and  the  strength  of  the  party, 
especially  among  the  great  body  of  the  rural 
proprietors,  who  were  still  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution.*    Notwithstanding  the 

*  "  Les  villcs  sont  opposees  aux  campagnes,  dans 
l'ouest  mume,  oil  Ton  voiis  flatte  de  trouver  ilcs  soldats. 
Les  acquercurs  de  domaincs  nationaux  y  rcsisteront  a 
quiconque  entreprendrait  de  les  deposseder.  Le  Royalisme 
du  midi  s'exhale  en  attentats.  Des  bandes  armees  par- 
courcnt  les  campagnes  et  penetrant  dans  les  villes.  Les 
pillages,  les  assassinats  se  multiplient.  Dans  l'est,  l'hor- 
reur  do  ['invasion  et  les  fautes  des  precedents  ministres 
ont  ilie.no  les  populations.  Dans  la  majoritc  des  departe- 
ments  mi  trouverait  settlement  une  poignee  de  Royalist cs 
a  opposcr  a  la  masse  du  peuple.  Le  repos  sera  ditlicile  a 
l'armee  ;  une  ambition  demesurce  1'a  rendue  aventureuse. 

"  11  y  a  deux  grandes  factions  dans  I'etat.  L'une  de- 
fend les  principes  ;  l'autre  marche  a  la  contre-revolution. 


sinister  appearances  against  him,  he  was  nothing 
daunted.  He  married  a  young  lady  of  good 
family,  Madame  de  Castellane,  whom  he  had 
met  at  Aix  at  the  close  of  the  Empire;  and 
relying  on  his  talents,  his  good  fortune,  the 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  politi- 
cal necessity  which  had  compelled  the  King  to 
get  over  his  repugnance,  he  still  hoped  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  with  which  he  i  Cap  ^  114 
was  surrounded.  He  now  openly  115;  Lam.  v! 
professed  his  adherence  to  the  prin-  336,  341  :_Lac. 
ciples  of  monarchy.1  "  When  one  356'  35~- 
is  young,"  said  he,  "revolutions  please;  they 
excite — they  agitato,  and  w-e  love  to  mingle  in 
them  ;  but  at  my  age  they  have  lost  their  charm  : 
we  sigh  for  repose,  order,  and  security ;  we  no 
longer  wish  to  gain,  but  to  enjoy." 

Talleyrand  now  saw  that  Fouche  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  the  maintenance  4(1 
of  his  power — that,  on  the  contrary,  Fall  of  Fou- 
the  prejudice  against  him  was  so  el't>  and  n>3 
violent  that  it  seriously  impeded  the  deatn 
Government.  He  consented,  therefore,  not  un- 
willingly, to  the  instances  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
and  his  party,  who  urged  his  dismissal.  To  give 
a  color  to  his  downfall,  ho  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Saxony. 
With  his  fall  from  power,  Fouche's  influence 
was  at  once  at  an  end;  and  with  such  violence 
did  the  public  indignation  burst  forth  against 
him,  that  he  was  obliged,  in  crossing  France  on 
his  way  to  the  Rhine,  to  travel  in  disguise  under 
a  false  name,  and  with  a  false  passport.  Within 
a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Dresden,  ho 
was  recalled  from  that  office,  forbidden  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  exiled  to  Austria,  where  he 
spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  obscurity  at 
Lintz,  alike  detested  and  despised  by  all  parties 
in  the  world.  His  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  his  atrocities  at  Lyons,  had  forever 
shocked  the  Royalists — his  signature  of  the  re- 
cent lists  of  proscription  alienated  the  Republic- 
ans. His  only  consolation  was  in  the  kindness 
and  tenderness  of  his  young  wife,  who,  with  a 
true  woman's  fidelity,  clung  only  the  mors 
closely  to  him  from  the  desertion  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Tormented  to  the  last  by  the  thirst 
for  power,  he  never  ceased  to  solicit  M.  Deeazes, 
then  minister  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  for  leave  to  reside  at  Paris  or  Vienna; 
but  they  both  withstood  his  importunities.  Cast 
away  on  the  shore,  he  could  not,  like  the  sea- 
bird,  live  at  rest  on  the  strand,  but  ever  threw  a 
lingering  look  on  the  ocean  on  whose  waves  he  had 
been  tossed;  and  his  last  thoughts  i  Lam.  v.  345. 
were  in  anticipation  of  the  storms  347;  Cap.  iii. 
which  were  to  succeed  him.1*  I3'- 

D'un  cote  le  clerge,  les  nobles,  les  anciens  possesseurs 
des  biens  nationaux  aujourd'liui  vendus,  les  membres  des 
anciens  parlements,  des  honimes  obstines,  qui  ne  veulent 
pas  croire  que  leurs  idees  anciennes  soient  en  defaut,  et 
qui  ne  peuvent  pardonner  a  une  Revolution  qu'ils  ont 
maudite  ;  d'autrcs  qui  fatigues  du  mouvement,  cherclient 
le  repos  dans  I'ancien  regime  ;  quelques  ecrivains  pas- 
sionnes  flaneurs  des  opinions  triomphantes.  Du  cote 
oppose,  la  presque  totalile  de  la  France,  les  constitution- 
nets,  les  republicans,  l'armee,  et  le  peuple,  toutes  lea 

classic  i ]rs  ii  ntents,  une  multitude  de  Francais  meme 

attaches  au  Roi,  mais  qui  sont  convaincus  qu'une  tenta- 
tive, et  qui  meme  une  tendance  a  I'ancien  regime,  scrait 
le  signal  d'une  explosion  semblable  a  celle  de  178'J." — 
JMnmirt  di  F<mrln\  Lamaktine,  v.  339,  340. 

*  "J'ai  sign'  l'ordinance  de  la  Proscription  ;  ellectalt, 
et  elle  fut  considerec  alors  comme  le  seul  moyen  de  sauvcr 
le  parti,  qui  m'en  accuse  aujourd'hui.  Elle  l'enlevait  a 
la  fureur  des  Royalistes,  et  le  mettait  a  l'abri  dans  l'exil. 
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Talleyrand  and  his  ministry  did  not  long  sur- 
4]  vive  the  disgrace  of  the  regicide 
FallofTalley-  Minister  of  Police,  whom  they  had 
rand  and  his  introduced  into  power.  Many  caus- 
mimstry.  eg  contr;buted  to  their  downfall,  and 
they  were  so  powerful  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
must  have  led  to  that  result.  The  demands  of 
the  allied  powers  in  the  negotiations  for  a  gen- 
eral peace — of  which  an  account  will  immedi- 
ately be  given — had  become  so  exorbitant,  that 
they  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  subscribing 
them,  or  even  making  them  known  to  the  public. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  so  powerfully 
supported  Talleyrand  on  occasion  of  the  first 
restoration  in  1814,  was  now  cold  and  reserved 
toward  him;  he  had  not  forgotten  his  opposition 
to  the  demands  of  Russia  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  King  of  France,  although  fully 
sensible  of  the  great  ability  and  consummate  ad- 
dress of  the  minister  who  had  contrived  to  keep 
afloat  through  all  the  storms  of  the  Revolution, 
was  in  secret  jealous  of  his  ascendency;  he  felt 
the  repugnance  of  high  birth  at  the  guardianship 
of  intellect  and  experience.  Though  so  experi- 
enced a  courtier,  M.  de  Talleyrand  could  not 
avoid,  on  some  occasions,  letting  fall  expressions 
indicating  his  sense  of  his  own  influence  with 
foreign  powers,  and  services  under  the  Empire. 
But  most  of  all,  the  elections  had  now  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  extreme  Royalists,  by  a 
majority  which  it  was  hopeless  to  withstand. 
By  the  20th  September  they  were  all  concluded  ; 
and  the  result  was  such  a  preponderance  on  that 
side  as  left  no  doubt  that  the  ministry  could  not 
maintain  their  ground.  Unable  to  contend  with 
a  hostile  majority  in  the  Chambers,  M.  Talley- 
rand did  not  yet  despair.  He  desired  to  engage 
tke  King  in  a  contest  with  the  legislature,  and 
thought  he  had  influence  sufficient  to  elTeot  that 
object.  But  he  was  much  mistaken.  When  Tal- 
leyrand, at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  in  the 
cabinet  council,  tendered  his  resignation  and  that 
of  his  colleagues,  if  the  proposed  measures  were 
not  adopted,  the  King  calmly  re- 

oJiamA.v' 3— '  plied — "You  resign,  then:  very 
351  ;  Cap.  in.  '    ,.     T     ...  .  =>  '       ,  .  .  J 

128,131  ;  Lac.  we"  i  *  wlu  appoint  another  minis- 
i.  350,  357.      try,"  and  bowed  them  out  of  the 
apartment.1 

Along  with  M.  Talleyrand,  there  retired  from 
42.        the  ministry  M.  Louis,  M.  Pasquin, 
Ministry  of     Jauconrt,   and   Gouvion   St.  Cyr. 
the  Duke  de  The  ministry  required  to  be  entirely 
Richelieu.       ngw  modeled .   amJ  the  king  who 

had  long  foreseen  the  necessity  of  this  step,  and 
was  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  of  breaking  with 
his  revolutionary  mentors,  immediately  author- 
ized M.  Decazes,  who  had  insinuated  himself 
into  his  entire  confidence,  to  offer  the  place  of 
President  of  the  Council,  corresponding  to  our 
Premier,  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  Inde- 


ie  ne  desire  pas  que  les  partis  soient  ecras^s  en  France  ; 
mais  je  forme  des  vreux  ardents  pour  qu'ils  soient  con- 
tenus.  Qu'on  reduise  les  revolutionnaires  a  un  role  d'op- 
position  raisonnable ;  qu'on  ne  separe  pas  le  Roi  de  la 
Nation,  en  le  considerant  comme  son  adversaire.  On  est 
trop  en  garde  contre  les  Royalistes  exageres:  on  ne  Test 
pas  ooniro  l'autre  parti.  Relisez  l'histoire  de  la  Pologne ; 
vous  etes  menaces  du  merae  sort,  si  vous  ne  vous  rendez 
pas  maitres  des  passions.  Je  lis  une  histoire  de  la  cam- 
pagne  de  1815,  par  le  General  Gourgaud.  Je  ne  suis  pas 
etonne  du  langage  de  son  maltre  a  mon  egard :  il  est 
commode  a  Napoleon  d'excuser  toutes  ses  sottises  en 
soutenanl  qu'il  a  ete  trahi.  Non,  il  n'y  a  eu  de  traitres 
•nie  ses  tlatteurs."— Lamap.tine,  v.  345,  347 
Vox,.  I.— E 


pendent  of  the  high  descent  and  personal  merits 
of  that  very  estimable  man,  there  were  pecu- 
liar reasons  of  the  most  pressing  nature  which 
pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  minister  of  France 
at  that  period.  An  intimate  personal  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  anil  having  acquired 
his  entire  confidence  in  the  course  of  the  im- 
portant government  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  at  Odessa,  there  was  every  reason  to 
hope  that  his  influence  with  the  Czar  would  in 
some  degree  tend  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
the  terms  which,  as  the  conditions  of  peace,  the 
allied  powers  were  now  insisting  for.  M.  de 
Richelieu  felt  the  painful  position  in  which  he 
would  be  placed  by  accepting  office,  the  first 
step  in  which  would  be  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
in  the  highest  degree  humiliating  to  France; 
but  he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  too  patriotic  to  refuse 
to  serve  his  country  even  in  the  worst  crisis  of 
its  fate.  He  accepted  office  accordingly,  and 
with  him  the  ministry  underwent  an  entire 
change.  M.  Decazes  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Police,  an  office  which,  in  those  critical  times, 
was  of  the  very  highest  importance;  the  seals 
were  intrusted  to  M.  Barbe-Marbois ;  the  Duke- 
de  Feltre  (Clark)  was  appointed  Minister  at 
War;  M.  Vaublanc,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
while  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  dis-  ,Cap  ^  134 
charged  the  duties  at  once  of  Pres-  i3(i';  i,ac.  i.  ' 
ident  of  the  Council  and  Minister  358;Moniteur, 
of  Foreign  Affairs.1  SeP'-  3>  1815- 

Armand,  Duke  de  Richelieu,  grand-nephew 
by  his  sister  of  the  cardinal  of  the  43 
same  name,  was  grandson  of  the  Life  of  the 
Marshal  de  Richelieu,  so  celebrated  DuUedeRich- 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  as  the  eiieu- 
Alcibiades  of  France.  When  called  to  the  min- 
istry in  1815,  he  was  forty-nine  years  of  age. 
Consumed  from  his  earliest  years,  like  so  many 
other  great  men,  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory, 
he  had  joined  the  Russian  army  in  1785,  and 
shared  in  the  dangers  of  the  assault  of  Isruael 
under  Suwaroff.  When  the  French  Revolution 
rent  the  nobles  and  the  people  of  France  asunder,, 
he  hastened  from  the  Crimea  to  join  the  army 
of  the  emigrant  noblesse  under  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  remained  with  it  till  the  corps  was 
finally  dissolved  in  1794.  He  then  returned  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  at  first  kindly  received  by, 
but  soon  after  shared  in  the  caprices  of,  the 
Emperor  Paul.  On  the  accession  of  Alexander, 
the  conformity  of  their  dispositions,  with  the 
known  abilities  and  illustrious  descent  of  Riche- 
lieu, endeared  him  to  that  benevolent  monarch, 
and  he  selected  him  to  carry  into  execution  the 
philanthropic  views  which  he  had  formed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
his  vast  dominions.  During  ten  years  of  a  wise 
and  active  administration,  he  more  than  realized 
the  hope  of  his  illustrious  master.  The  progress 
of  the  province  intrusted  to  his  care  was  unpar- 
alleled, its  prosperity  unbroken,  during  his  ad- 
ministration. To  his  sagacious  foresight  and 
prophetic  wisdom  Russia  owes  the  seaport  of 
Odessa,  the  great  export  town  of  its  southern 
provinces,  and  which  opened  to  their  boundless 
agricultural  plains  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  French  invasion  of  1812  recalled  him  from 
his  pacific  labors  to  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and  he  shared  the  intimacy  and  councils  of  Alex- 
ander during  the  eventful  years  which  succeed- 
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ed,  till  the  taking  of  Paris  in  1814.    Alternately  I 
iBio     TJniv  at  Par'si  at  Vienna,  or  at  Ghent. 
art.Rj'chelieu'  ne  represented  his  sovereign,  and 
Sup. ;  Lam.  v.  served  as  a  link  between  the  court 

35y'  ?.°  i£,ap"  °f  Russia  and  the  newly  established 
HI.  13,,  138.     thrQne  of  Louis  Xym  ! 

His  character  qualified  him  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner for  this  delicate  task,  and  now 

His  character  ^or  tne  st'"  more  perilous  duty  to 
which  he  was  called — that  of  stand- 
ing, like  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  plague.  He  was  the  model  of  the 
ancient  French  nobility,  for  he  united  in  his  per- 
son all  their  virtues,  and  he  was  free  from  their 
weaknesses.  He  was  considered,  alike  in  the 
army  and  the  diplomatic  circles  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  the  most  pure  and  estimable  charac- 
ter which  had  arisen  during  the  storms  of  the 
Revolution.  His  fortunate  distance  from  France 
during  so  long  a  period,  at  once  preserved  him 
from  its  dangers,  and  caused  him  to  be  exempt 
from  its  delusions;  he  had  studied  mankind  in 
the  best  of  all  schools,  that  of  real  practical  im- 
provement, and  neither  in  that  of  theoretical 
speculations  nor  of  military  ambition.  His  phys- 
iognomy bespoke  his  character.  His  talents 
were  not  of  the  first  order,  but  his  moral  quali- 
ties were  of  the  purest  kind.  A  lofty  forehead 
bespoke  the  ascendant  of  intellect;  an  aquiline 
nose  and  high  features,  the  distinctive  mark  of 
family;  but  the  limpid  eye  and  mild  expression 
revealed  the  still  more  valuable  qualities  of  the 
heart.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  sad  and  serious 
revolution  had  passed  over  the  hereditary  lustre 
of  his  race,  and  impressed  upon  it  the  thought- 
ful and  melancholy  character  of  later  times. 
He  was  adored  by  his  sisters,  the  Countess  of 
Jumilhac,  and  the  Marquise  tie  Montcalm,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  in  France  ;  but  it  required  all  their  influ- 
ence, joined  to  the  entreaties  of  the  king  and  the 
representations  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to 
2 Lam.  v.  359,  overcome  his  natural  modesty,  or 
362;  Cap.  iii.  induce  him  to  take  the  helm  in  this 
138-  crisis  of  I  he  fortunes  of  his  country.2 

M.  Decazes,  who  at  the  same  period  com- 
45.  menced  his  brilliant  career  under 
Biography  of  the  Restoration,  had  not  the  same 
M.  Decazes.  advantage  of  family  as  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  ;  but  this  deficiency  was  compensated 
by  his  natural  abilities,  and  still  more  by  the 
address  and  tact  which  in  so  peculiar  a  manner 
fitted  him  to  be  the  minister  of  a  pacific  sover- 
eign. He  rose  to  greatness  neither  in  the  cabin- 
et nor  the  field;  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of 
police  was  the  theatre  of  his  first  distinction.* 


*  "  He  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  of  Libourne,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  the  district  of  all  others  in 
France  which  has  given  birth  to  the  greatest  number  of 
eminent  political  men,  and  made  the  greatest  figure  since 
the  Revolution  in  the  civil  government  of  the  country. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  his  thirty-filth  year.  lie  had  come 
to  Paris  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  to  prosecute  his 
.egal  studies,  when  his  elegant  manners  and  talent  in 
conversation  attracted  the  regard  of  the  daughter  of  M. 
Muraire,  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  her  hand.  This  led  to  his  obtaining 
employment  under  the  Imperial  Government,  but  he  did 
not  share  in  its  fall,  and,  both  during  the  first  Restoration 
and  Hundred  Days,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
steady  adherence  to  Royalist  principles,  insomuch  that  he 
was  banished  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Paris  by 
Napoleon.  This  was  the  making  of  his  fortune  :  upon  the 
return  of  Louis  he  was  immediately  selected  by  Fouche 
and  Talleyrand  to  fill  the  situation  of  Prefect  of  the  Police, 


He  had  already  become  remarkable  for  the  zeal 
and  activity  with  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  prefect  of  police  at  Paris,  when  the 
skill  with  which  he  withdrew  its  funds  from  the 
rapacious  hands  of  the  Prussians  had  excited 
general  attention.  But  what  chiefly  attracted 
the  confidence  of  Louis  was  his  natural  repug- 
nance to  and  distrust  of  Fouche,  and  yet  the  ex- 
perienced necessity  of  having  some  one  in  the 
police  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  who  might 
supply  information  directly  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  any  designs  which  might  be  in 
agitation.  In  short,  he  desired  a  spy  on  Fouche, 
who  had  spies  on  every  one  else  ;  and  the  address 
and  intelligence  of  M.  Decazes  answered  this 
object  so  completely,  that  he  had  already  come 
to  be  in  intimate  daily  communication  with  the 
sovereign,  before  the  change  of  ministry  opened 
to  him  the  situation  of  minister  of  police.  His 
great  talent  consisted  in  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  his  ready  insight  into  the  prevailing 
dispositions  or  weaknesses  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 
Thus  he  early  divined  that  the  ruling  passion  of 
Louis  was  a  love  of  popularity,  his  prevailing 
inclination  a  love  of  ease,  and  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment hearing  and  retailing  little  anecdotes  and 
scandalous  reports,  which  the  agents  of  police 
could  of  course  furnish  to  him  in  sufficient 
abundance.  By  these  means,  joined  to  his  fidel- 
ity to  the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as 
the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  he  attended  to 
the  duties  of  his  station,  he  not  merely  won  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  but  the  esteem  of 
the  nation,  and  the  support  of  a  steady  majority 


in  the  Chambers,  which  enabled  him  i 


Cap.  iii.  140, 


to  conduct  the  administration  during  143  ;~Biog. 
several  years,  amidst  very  great  dii-  Univ.  Suppl. 
c     u-  -.u  ■  i  (Decazes.) 

hculties,  with  surprising  success. 

The  new  ministry  had  need  of  all  their  skill 
and  influence  with  foreign  powers  46 
to  weather  the   difficulties  with  Difficulties  of 
which  they  were  surrounded,  for  the  negotia- 

never  did  embarrassments  to  ap-  tions  with  the 
,  ,  1  iillied  powers 
pearance  more  insurmountable  over- 
whelm any  government.  But  here  the  benevo- 
lent views  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  with 
that  monarch,  aided  by  the  moderation  of  En- 
gland and  the  justice  and  firmness  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  came  to  the  timely  aid  of  the 
French  administration.  The  principal  difficulty 
was  with  the  lesser  powers:  the  great  states, 
farther  removed  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and 
having  more  extensive  resources  to  rely  on, 
were  more  easily  dealt  with.  But  in  appear- 
ance, at  least,  the  Allies  were  entirely  united; 
all  their  deliberations  were  taken  and  answers 
given  in  common  ;  and  the  last  answer  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  before  he  went  out  of  office,  har 
only  called  forth  an  ultimatum  of  the  most  des 
perate  severity.  Not  only  were  enormous  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  required  of  France,  but  largt 
portions  of  its  territory  on  the  frontier  were  re 
claimed  for  Flanders,  Prussia,  and  the  lesses 
German  states.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in 
accepting  the  head  of  the  administration,  haj 
not  disguised  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  that 
he  did  so  in  reliance  on  his  moderation  and 

in  which  capacity  his  zeal,  activity,  and  devotion  soon 
attracted  the  regard  of  Louis  XVIII."— Lamartine,  v. 
214,210;  and  Biographic  Univcrselk— Suppl  (Decazes.) 
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friendship;  and,  in  a  secret  interview,  the  Czar 
had  assured  him  that  he  should  not  do  so  in  vain. 
"I  have  no  other  interest,"  said  the  monarch, 
"in  this  negotiation,  but  to  secure  the  repose  of 
the  world,  and  the  stability  of  the  system  which 
we  are  establishing  in  France."  With  that  very- 
view,  however,  he  was  easily  brought  to  see  the 
necessity  of  moderating  the  demands  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  not  exacting  conditions  which  would 
prove  an  arret  de  mort  to  the  dynasty,  the  sta- 
bility of  which  appeared  the  only  guarantee  for 
the  peace  of  Europe.  But  so  keen  were  the 
feelings  of  the  allied  sovereigns  that  it  required 
all  his  influence,  joined  to  the  energetic  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  obtain  any 
considerable  modification  of  the  demands;  and 
as  it  was,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  said,  at  the 
time  he  signed  the  treaty,  and  only  on  the  earn- 
est entreaties  with  tears  of  the  king,  that  he  did 
so  "  more  dead  than  alive."*  The  Emperor 
Alexander  gave  him  at  the  time  a  map  contain- 
ing the  provinces  marked  which  had  been  re- 
claimed by  the  allied  powers,  and  which  he  had 
prevailed  on  them  to  waive  their  claims  to. 
"Keep  it,"  said  the  Czar;  "I  have  preserved 
that  one  copy  for  you  alone.  It  will  bear  testi- 
mony in  future  times  to  your  services  and  my 
friendship  for  France,  and  it  will  be  the  noblest 
1  Cap.  iii.219,  title  of  nobility  in  your  family." 
223 ;  Lam.  v.'  It  is  still  in  possession  of  his  suc- 
364, 366 ;  Lac.  cessors.1 

It  is  remarkable  that  Austria  was  the  great 

power  with  which  there  was  most 
Exorbttantde-  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  accommo- 
mands  of Aus-  dation.  She  openly  demanded  the 
tria  and  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
lesser  pow-     first  inheritance  of  her  family  ;  and 

in  order  to  induce  Prussia  to  concur 
in  the  spoliation,  she  offered  to  support  the  de- 
mand for  that  power  of  any  fortresses  on  the 
frontier  from  Conde  and  Philipville,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  to  Joux  and  Fort  Eeluse  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland.  Finding  Prussia  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  Russia  and  England 
to  acquiesce  in  these  demands,  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  addressed  itself  to  the  lesser  German 
powers,  and  conjointly  with  them  prepared  a 
plan  by  which  France  was  to  be  shorn  of  great 
part  of  its  frontier  provinces,  and  nearly  all  its 
strong  places  on  the  Rhine.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  demand  the  demolition  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Huningen  and  Strasbourg.  When  this 
project  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, he  communicated  it  to  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  exclaimed,  "  They  are  determined  on 
another  war  of  twenty-five  years'  duration  ;  well, 
they  shall  have  it !  In  a  few  days  the  army  of 
the  Loire  could  be  recalled  to  its  standards  and 
doubled;  la  Vendee  will  join  its  ranks,  and 
monarchical  France  will  show  itself  not  less 
formidable  than  Republican."  Louis  XVIII. 
declared  that  there  was  no  chance  of  war  so 
terrible  or  disastrous,  which  he  would  not  prefer 
to  a  treaty  so  ignominious.    But  these  were  vain 


*  "  Tout  est  consomme  !  J'ai  appose  plus  mort  que 
vif  mon  nom  a  ce  fatal  traite.  J'avais  jure  de  ne  pas  le 
faire,  et  je  l'avais  dit  au  Roi.  Ce  maUieureux  Prince  m'a 
conjure,  en  fondant  en  larmes,  de  ne  pas  Pabandonner. 
Je  n'ai  plus  hesite  !  J'ai  la  confiance  de  croire  que  per- 
sonne  n'aurait  obtenu  autant !  La  France,  expirant  sous 
le  poids  de  calamites  qui  1'accable,  reclamait  imperieuse- 
ment  une  prompte  delivrance." — M.  le  Due  de  Richelieu 
a  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Montcalm,  sans  date — Lamar- 
tine,  v.  365. 


menaces;  eight  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
were  in  possession  of  the  French  capital,  for- 
tresses, and  territory ;  its  army  was  disbanded, 
and  it  had  no  resource  but  in  the  moderation  or 
policy  of  the  conquerors.  At  length,  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
demands  of  Austria  and  the  lesser  German  pow- 
ers were  abated,  and  a  treatv  was  concluded, 
which,  although  much  less  disastrous  than  might 
in  the  circumstances  have  been  expected,  was 
the  most  humiliating  which  had  been  imposed 
on  France  since  the  treaty  of  Bre-  j  Lac.  360, 
tigny  closed  the  long  catalogue  of  361 ;  Lam.  v. 
disasters  consequent  on  the  battle  3.66'^7  ^  *^al'- 
ot  Agincourt.1 

By  this  treaty  the  limits  of  France  were  fixed 
as  they  had  been  in  1790,  with  the  48. 
following  exceptions  :  the  fortresses  Treaty  of  Pa- 
of  Landau,  Sarre-Louis,  Philipville,  r'svNov-  20' 
and  Marienbourg,  with  the  territory  °' 
annexed  to  each,  were  ceded  to  the  Allies;  Ver- 
soix,  with  a  small  district  around  it,  was  ceded 
to  the  canton  of  Geneva  ;  the  fortifications  of 
Huningen  were  to  be  demolished  ;  but  the  little 
territory  of  Venaisin,  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Revolution,  was  preserved  to  France.  Such  was 
the  moderation  of  the  Allies,  that  after  so  entire 
an  overthrow  she  lost.only  twenty  square  leagues 
of  territory,  while,  by  the  retention  of  the  Ve- 
naisin, she  gained  forty  square  leagues.  But  the 
payments  in  money  exacted  from  her  were  enor- 
mous, and  felt  as  the  more  galling  because  they 
were  a  badge  of  conquest.  A  contribution  of 
700,000,000  francs  (£28,000,000)  was  provided 
to  the  allied  powers,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expense  of  their  last  armaments,  to  be  paid  reg- 
ularly day  by  day.  In  addition  to  this,  France 
agreed  to  pay  735,000,000  francs  (£29,500,000) 
as  an  indemnity  to  the  allied  powers  for  the 
contributions  which  the  French  troops  had,  at 
different  times  during  the  war,  exacted  from, 
them;  besides  100,000,000  francs  (£4,000,000) 
to  the  lesser  powers  who  subsequently  joined 
the  Alliance — in  all,  1,535,000,000  francs,  or 
£61,500,000  ; — probably  the  greatest  money 
payment  ever  exacted  from  any  one  nation 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world.*  In  addition 
to  this,  it  was  stipulated,  as  a  measure  alike  of 
security  to  Europe  and  protection  to  the  newly- 

*  Tbe  proportions  in  which  this  sum  was  claimed  by 

the  Allies,  and  agreed  to  be  paid  by  France,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Francs.  £. 

Austria                            189.000,600  or  7,360,000 

Prussia                           106,000,000  "  4,240,000 

Netherlands                     88,000,000  "  3,520,000 

Sardinia                            73,000,000  "  2,920,000 

Hamburg                          71,000,000  "  2,840,000 

Tuscany                           4,500,000  "  180,000 

Parrna                               2,000,000  "  80,000 

Bremen                            3,000,000  "  120,000 

Lubeck                             4,000,000  "  160,000 

Baden                                 1,500,000  "  60,000 

Hanover                           25,000,000  "  1,000,000 

Hesse  Cassel                      1,500,000  "  60,000 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  &c. . .    20,000,000  "  800,000 

Mecklenberg-Schwerin . .     1,000,000  "  40,000 

Denmark.-                       17,000,000  "  680,000 

Rome                               29,000,000  "  1,160,000 

Bavaria                            72,000,000  "  2,120,000 

Frankfort                           3,000,000  "  120,000 

Switzerland                       5,000,000  15  200,000 

Saxony                              15,000,000  "  600,00f 

Prussian  Saxony                5,000,000  "  200,00' 

735,500,000  "  £29,500,04 

— Capefigue,  i.  227 
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established  dynasty  in  France,  that  an  array  of  I  renew  at  stated  periods  these  congresses  of  sov 
150,000  men,  belonging:  to  the  Allies,  was  to  I  ereigns,  to  arrange  without  blood-  1  <5c]loen  xi 

shed  the  affairs  of  Europe;  and  the  563,565;  Mar- 
first  of  these  was  fixed  for  the  an-  tens'  Sup.  ii. 
tumnoflSlS.1  Cap.i.239,40 
On  the  same  day  on  which  these  importan 
treaties  were  signed,  another  one, 
which  acquired  still  greater  cele-  Tlle  Holy  Al- 
brity  at  the  time,  but  was  not  des-  liance,  and 
fined  to  produce  such  durable  con-  causes  which 
sequences  in  the  end,  was  conclud-  oq1  jsls  N°T 
ed.  This  was  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  "The  Holy  Alliance."  Its  author  was 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  This  sovereign,  whosC 
strength  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  mankim 
were  not  equal  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  disv 
position  and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  had 
been  in  some  degree  carried  away  by  the  all 
important  part  he  had  been  called  on  to  pla 
at  the  first  taking  of  Paris  and  the  Congress  or 
Vienna,  and  the  unbounded  admiration,  alike 
among  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  with  which 
his  noble  and  generous  conduct  on  these  occa- 
sions had  been  received.  He  had  come  to  con- 
ceive, in  consequence,  that  the  period  had  ar- 
rived when  these  principles  might  permanently 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  world  —  when  the 
seeds  of  evil  might  be  eradicated  from  the  human 
heart;  and  when  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gos- 
pel, announced  from  the  throne,  might  forever 
supersede  the  rude  empire  of  the  sword.  In  the 
belief  of  the  advent  of  this  moral  millennium, 
and  of  the  lead  which  it  was  his  mission  to  take 
in  inducing  it,  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
influence  and  counsels  of  Madame  Krudener,  a 
lady  of  great  talents,  eloquence,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic turn  of  mind,  who  had  followed  him  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Paris,  and  was  equally  per- 
suaded with  himself  that  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  wars  were  to  cease,  and  the  reign  of 
peace,  virtue,  and  the  Gospel,  was  to  commence 
on  the  earth.  Alexander,  during  September  and 
October  of  this  year,  spent  whole  days  at  Paris 
in  a  mystical  communication  of  sentiments  with 
this  remarkable  lady.  Their  united  idea  was  the 
establishment  of  a  common  international  law, 
founded  on  Christianity,  over  all  Europe,  which 
was  at  once  to  extinguish  the  religious  divisions 
which  had  so  lonir  distracted,  and  the  warlike 
contests  which  had  desolated  it.  Sovereigns 
were  to  be  regulated  by  the  principles  of  value 
and  religion,  the  people  to  surrender  themselves 
in  peace  and  happiness  to  the  universal  recen- 


belonging  to  the  Allies,  was  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  principal  frontier  for- 
tresses of  France — viz.,  Cambray,  Valenciennes, 
Bouchain,  Conde,  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Landre- 
cies,  Avennes,  Rocroy,  Givet,  Sedan,  Montmedy, 
Thionville,  Longwy,  Bitche,  and  Fort  Louis — 
for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  years. 
This  army  was  to  be  entirely  maintained,  paid. 

1  Seetlietrea  arK'  c'otned  at  tne  expense  of  the 
ty  in  Martens,  French  nation.  The  contingent  of 
Recueil  des     Great  Britain  was  30,000  men;  and 

fifi?'^8'  'ad  l'16  S6a^  WaS  PUt  t0  'tS  ,lat'ona' 
SclmeMP  "  S'ory>  ar,d  the  personal  fame  of  its 
501,  518;  great  General,  by  the  allied  sover- 
Hard.  xii.  540,  eigns  unanimously  conferring  the 

219  '229P       comn)an(l  ol  the  "whole  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.1 
On  the  same  day  on  which  this  treaty  was 
49.         signed,   another  treaty  was  con- 
Convention  of  eluded  between   Russia,  Prussia, 
tweenNthe  al-  Austria>  and  England,  which  after- 
lied  powers,    ward  became  of  essential  import- 
er exclusion  ance  in  the  direction  of  European 
of.IJ?P°Ieo"    affairs.  France  was  no  party  to  this 
from  the  '     treaty ;  it  was  concluded,  like  that 
throne  of       of  Chaumont  in  1813,  as  a  measure 
France.  0f  security  for  the  allied  powers 

among  each  other.  By  it  the  four  allied  powers 
renewed,  in  all  its  provisions,  the  treaties  of 
Chaumont  and  Vienna,  and  in  an  especial  man- 
ner those  which  "  exclude  forever  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  family  from  the  throne  of 
France."  *  It  was  declared  that  the  occupa- 
tion, during  a  limited  number  of  years,  of  the 
military  positions  in  France,  was  intended  to 
carry  into  effect  these  stipulations  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, they  mutually  engaged,  in  case  the 
army  of  occupation  should  be  menaced  by  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  France,  or  if  a  general 
war  should  arise,  to  furnish  without  delay,  in 
addition  to  the  forces  left  in  Fiance,  each  their 
full  contingent  of  60,000  men.  Should  these 
prove  insufficient,  they  engaged  to  bring  each 
their  whole  forces  into  action,  so  as  to  bring 
the  contest  to  an  immediate  and  favorable  issue, 
and  in  that  event  to  make  such  pacific  arrange- 
ments as  might  effectually  guarantee  Europe 
from  a  return  of  similar  calamities.  This  treaty 
was  communicated  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
with  a  letter  from  the  four  allied  powers,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  entire  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment, and  his  determination,  without  distinction 
of  party,  or  lending  an  ear  to  passionate  coun- 
cils, to  maintain  peace  and  the  rule  of  justice  in 
his  dominions,  f     Finally,  it  was  determined  to 

*  "Les  hautes  puissances  renouvcllent  et  confirment 
particulierement  Vexelusion  a  perpetuite  de  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  et  de  sa  famille,  du  pouvoir  supreme  en 
France,  qu'clles  sVngagent  a  maintenir  en  pleine  vigueur, 
et,  s'il  etait  necessaire,  avec  toutes  leurs  forces." — Act  2, 
Convention,  2l)th  November,  1815  ;  Srhoell,  xi.  563,  and 
Martens'  Sup. 

t  "Les  Cabinets  Allies  trouvent  la  premiere  garantie 
de  cet  espoir  dans  les  principes  eclaires,  les  sentimens 
magnanimes,  et  les  vertus  personnelles  de  sa  Majeste 
tres  chretienne.  Sa  Majeste  a  reconnu  avec  eux,  que 
dans  un  ctat  dechire  pendant  un  quart  de  siecle,  par  des 
convulsions  revolutionnaires,  ce  n'est  pas  a  la  force  seule 
a  ramener  le  calme  dans  les  csprits,  la  confiance  dans  les 
ames,  et  1'equilibre  dans  les  differentes  parties  du  corps 
social ;  que  la  sagesse  doit  se  joindre  a  la  vigueur,  la 
moderation  a  la  fermete,  pour  opercr  des  changemens 
heureux.  Loin  de  craindre  que  sa  Majeste  ne  pretat  ja- 
mais l'oredle  a  des  conseils  imprudens  ou  passionnes, 


tendant  a  nourrir  les  mccontentemens,  a  rcnouveler  les 
alarmes,  a  ramener  les  haines  et  les  divisions,  les  Cabi- 
nets Allies  sont  completement  rassures,  par  les  disposi- 
tions aussi  sages  que  genereuscs,  que  le  Roi  a  annoncees 
dans  toutes  les  cpouues  de  son  regno,  et  notarnment  a 
celle  de  son  retour  apres  le  dernier  attentat  criminel.  lis 
savent  que  sa  Majeste  opposera  a  tous  les  ennemis  du 
bien  public,  et  de  la  tranquillity  de  son  royaume,  sous 
quelque  forme  qu'ils  puissent  se  presenter,  son  atlaclie- 
ment  aux  lois  constitntionelles  proinulguees  sous  ses  pro- 
pres  auspices,  sa  volonte  bien  prononcee  d'etre  lc  perc 
de  tous  ses  sujets,  sans  distinction  de  classe  ni  de  relig- 
ion ;  d'effacer  jusqu'au  souvenir  des  maux  qu'ils  ont 
souffcrts,  et  de  ne  conserver  des  temps  passes  que  le 
bien  que  la  Providence  a  fait  sortir  du  sein  mime  des 
catamites  publiques.  Ce  n'est  qu'  ainsi  que  les  vceux 
formes  par  les  Cabinets  Allies,  pour  la  conservation  d 
I'autorite  constitutionnelle  de  sa  Majesty,  pour  le  bonheur 
de  son  pays,  et  lc  maintien  de  la  paix  du  monde,  seroi;l 
couronnes  d'un  succes  complet,  et  que  la  France,  retab- 
lie  sur  ses  <i7iciemies  bases,  reprendra  la  place  emineute 
a  laquelle  elle  est  appelt  e  clans  le  systeme  Europeen."— 
Lettres  des  Quatre  l'uissanees  a  M.  lc  Due  de  RichiiuM 
20  Nov.  1815 — Schoell,  xi.  505,  560. 
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eration  of  mankind.  This  treaty,  from  being 
concluded  between  the  absolute  monarehs  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  long  the  ob- 
ject of  dread  and  jealousy  to  the  liberal  and  rev- 
olutionary party  throughout  Europe.  But  now 
that  its  provisions  have  become  known,  it  is  re- 
garded in  a  very  different  light,  and  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  effusions  of  inexperienced  enthu- 
siasm and  benevolence,  to  be  classed  with  the 
dreams  as  to  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  hu- 
man life  of  Condorcet,  or  the  visions  of  the 
i  c  —  216  Peace  Congress  which  amused  Eu- 
217  ;  Lam.  v.  rope  amid  universal  preparations 
369, 370;  Lac.  for  war  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
i.  366,  367.      teenth  century.1 

By  this  celebrated  alliance,  the  three  monarehs 
51  subscribing — viz.,  the  Emperors  of 
Terms  of  the  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of 
Holy  Alliance.  Prussia — bound  themselves,  "in  con- 
Nov.  20, 1815.  form;tv  with  the  principles  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  order  all  men  to  regard 
each  other  as  brothers,  and,  considering  them- 
selves as  compatriots,  to  lend  each  other  every 
aid,  assistance  and  succor,  on  every  occasion ; 
and,  regarding  themselves  toward  their  subjects 
and  armies  as  fathers,  to  direct  them  on  every 
occasion  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity  with 
which  they  are  animated  to  protect  religion, 
peace,  and  justice.  In  consequence,  the  sole 
principle  in  vigor,  either  between  the  said  gov- 
ernments or  among  their  subjects,  shall  be  the 
determination  to  render  each  other  reciprocal 
aid,  and  to  testify,  by  continued  good  deeds,  the 
unalterable  mutual  affection  by  which  they  are 
animated  ;  to  consider  themselves  only  as  mem- 
bers of  a  great  Christian  nation,  and  not  regard- 
ing themselves  but  as  delegates  appointed  by 
Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same 
family — viz.,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  con- 
fessing also  that  the  Christian  nation  of  which 
they  and  their  people  form  a  part  has  in  reality 
no  other  sovereign  to  whom  of  right  belongs  all 
power,  because  He  alone  possesses  all  the  trea- 
sures of  love,  knowledge,  and  infinite  wisdom — 
that  is  to  say,  God  Almighty,  our  Divine  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the 
Word  of  Life — they  recommend  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  their  people,  as  the  only  way 
of  securing  that  peace  which  flows  from  a  good 
conscience,  and  which  alcne  is  durable,  to  fortify 
themselves  every  day  more  and  more  in  the 
principles  and  exercise,  of  the  duties  which  the 
Divine  Saviour  has  taught  to  men.  All  the 
powers  which  may  feel  inclined  to  avow  the 
sacred  principles  which  have  dictated  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  and  who  may  perceive  how  import- 
ant it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations  too  long 
agitated  that  these  truths  should  henceforth 
exercise  on  human  destinies  all  the  influence 
which  should  pertain  to  them,  shall  be  received 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  affection  into  the 
present  alliance.  (Signed)  Francis,  Frederick- 
Wiliam,  Alexander."  There  is  no  good  Chris- 
tian, and  even  no  good  man  with  a  good  heart, 
who  must  not  feel  that  the  principles  recognized 
in  this  treaty  are  those  which  should  act  *ate  the 
conduct  both  of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects: 
and  that  the  real  millennium  is  to  be  looked  for 
when  they  shall  do  so,  and  not  till  then.  But  the 
experienced  observer  of  mankind  in  all  ranks 
and  ages  will  regret  to  think  how  little  likely 
ihey  are  to  be  carried  practically  into  effect, 


and  class  them  with  the  philanthropic  effusions 
of  Freemason  meetings,  or  the  : 


1  See  the 


eroustransportsofacrowded  theatre  treaty  i 

which  melt  away  next  morning  be-  Sohoell,  xi. 

fore  the  interests,  the  selfishness,  ?53, 554.;. 

,   ,  V  ,  lit         tens.  xni.  607. 

and  the  passions  ol  the  world. 

This  treaty,  out  of  compliment  to  its  known 

author,  theEmperor  Alexander. was  52 

ere  long  acceded  to  by  nearly  all  Treaties  re- 

the  Continental  sovereigns.     But  S ardmg  the 

I  as  it  was  signed  by  the  sovereigns  E0™sJ!mVub-a 
alone,  without  the  sanction  or  inter-  sidy,  and  Na- 
vention  of  their  ministers,  the  Prince-  poleonBuona- 
Regent,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Cas-  parte' 
tlereagh,  judiciously  declared,  that  while  he  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  of  that  Alliance,  the  re- 
straints imposed  upon  him  as  a  constitutional 
monarch  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  party 
to  any  convention  which  was  not  countersigned 

I  by  a  responsible  minister.  Several  minor  treat- 
ies, but  still  of  considerable  importance  in  future 
times,  were  also  concluded  in  the  usual  way  be- 
tween the  allied  powers  in  this  great  diplomatic 
year.    1.  The  first  of  these  regarded  the  seven 

Ionian  Islands,  which  had  been  taken         ,  ,„,. 

n  '  n      ^  t,  •    •    i     •       Nov.  5,  1815. 
possession  ol  by  Great  Britain  during 

the  campaign  of  1813,  with  the  exception  of 
Corfu,  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  but 
the  destiny  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  formal  treaty  between  the  allied 
powers.  It  was  now  provided  that  the  Islands 
should  form  a  separate  state,  to  be  entitled  the 
"United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,"  to  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  by  whom  its  fortresses  were  to  be  gar- 
risoned and  governors  appointed — all  the  other 
powers  renouncing  any  pretensions  in  that  re- 
spect. 2.  In  consideration  of  the  Qct  4  Igj5 
vast  efforts  made  by  Russia  during  '  ' 
the  preceding  campaign,  which,  it  was  declared, 
had  moved  100,000  men  into  the  interior  of 
France  beyond  what  she  was  bound  to  have  done 
by  the  existing  treaties,  of  whom  40,000  were 
placed  tinder  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  besides  a  reserve  force  of 
150,000,  which  had  passed  her  frontier,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Franconia,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  pay  to  that  power  an  additional  sub- 
sidy of  10,400,000  francs,  (£416,666.)  3.  A  con- 
vention  was  concluded  between  the  four  allied 
powers  on  the  2d  August,  1815,  for  the  Au  2 
disposal  ol  the  person  of  Napoleon.  By 
it  he  was  declared  a  prisoner  of  the  four  allied 
powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  25th 
March  preceding,  at  Vienna.  The  custody  of 
his  person  was  in  an  especial  manner  intrusted 
to  the  British  Government;  but  the  three  other 
powers  were  to  name  commissioners,  who  should 
reside  at  the  place  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  assign  as  his  place  of  residence, 
without  sharing  the  responsibility  of  his  deten- 
tion. The  King  of  France  was  to  be  invited  to 
send  a  commissioner,  and  the  Prince-Regent,  of 
Great  Britain  pledged  himself  faith-  i  schoell,  xi. 
fully  to  perform  the  engagements  550, 552;  Mar- 
undertaken  by  him  in  this  treaty.1  tens>  xi-  62~- 
Such  were  the  treaties  of  1815,  for  ever  mem- 
orable as  terminating,  for  a  time  53 
at  least,  the  revolutionary  govern-  Reflections  on 
ments  in  the  civilized  world,  and  these  treaties, 
closing  in  a  durable  manner  the  ascendency  of 
Imperial  France  in  Europe.    It  is  hard  to  say 
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whether  the  magnitude  of  the  triumphs  which  J 
had  preceded  it.  or  the  moderation  displayed  hy 
the  victors  in  the  moment  of  conquest,  were  the 
most  admirable.    France,  indeed,  was  subjected 
to  immense  pecuniary  payments,  but  that  was 
only  in  requital  of  those  which  she  had,  in  the  j 
hour  of  her  triumph,  imposed  on  others  ; — and 
they  did  not  reach  half  their  amount,  for  £61,-  | 
000,000  sterling  only  was  imposed  on  France,  I 
with  its  30,000.^000  of  inhabitants ;  whereas  Na-  I 
poleon,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  had  imposed 
£24,000,000,  in  contributions  and  military  ex- 
actions, on  Prussia  alone,  which  had  only  6,000,- 
1  Hist  of  Eu-  000  of  souls  in  its  dominions.1  But 
rope.  c.  46,  d    as  regards  durable  losses,  she  not 
' '■  only  had  no  ground  of  complaint, 

but  the  highest  reason  to  be.  satisfied  and  grate- 
ful. After  the  most  entire  conquest  and  subju- 
gation recorded  in  history,  when  her  Emperor 
was  a  prisoner,  her  capital  taken,  her  army  dis- 
banded, and  1,100,000  men  were  in  possession 
of  her  fortresses  and  territory,  she  lost  only 
twenty  square  leagues  of  territory,  just  half  the 
area  of  the  Venaisin,  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Revolution,  which  she  was  permitted  to  retain  ! 
What  did  Napoleon  do  to  Prussia  after  the  battle 
of  Jena? — Deprived  her  of  half  of  her  dominions." 
s  Hist,  of  Eu-  What  to  Austria,  after  the  battle 
rope,  c.  xlvi.  t>  of  Wagram? — Cut  off  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  Austrian  States  from  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.3    If  the  allied  powers  had 

3  Hist,  of  Eu-  acted  to  France  as  France  did  to 
rope,  c.  lx.  them  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph, 
*  40-  they  would  have  reft  from  her  Lor- 
raine, Alsace,  Picardy,  Franche-Comte,  French 
Flanders,  and  Roussillon,  and  reduced  the  mon- 
archy to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Louis  XI. 
And  England,  in  an  especial  manner,  displayed 
the  magnanimity  in  prosperity  which  is  the 
true  test  of  greatness  of  soul.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  retaliate  upon  France  in  the  moment 
of  its  sorrow  the  successful  partition  of  her 
dominions  by  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
American  War,  but  when,  her  ancient  rival  was 
prostrate  at  her  feet,  threw  the  whole  of  her 
weight  in  diplomacy  to  moderate  the  demands 
of  the  victors ;  and,  when  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, took  neither  one  ship  nor  one  village  to 
herself,  and  bestowed  the  whole  of  the  war  in- 
demnity which  fell  to  her  share  upon  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  to  reconstruct  the  bar- 

4  Hist  ofEu-  rier  which  had  been  cast  down  by 
rope,  c.  ix.  9  the  philanthropic  delusions  of  Joseph 
52.  \l,  before  the  Revolution* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  which 
were  to  lead  to  these  results  that 
the  Chambers  met  in  France,  and 
the  strong  feelings  of  the  nation 
found  a  vent  in  the  resolutions  and 
measures  of  its  representatives.  It 
might  have  been  anticipated,  what 
experience  soon  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  Government  in  this 
crisis  would  be,  not  with  the  strangers,  but  with 
its  own  subjects,  and  that  the  violence  of  the 
legislature  would  call  for  measures  which  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  executive  would  be 
fain  to  moderate.  This  is  invariably  the  case. 
Great  reactions  in  public  opinion  never  take 
place  from  the  force  of  argument,  howsoever 
convincing,  or  the  evidence  of  facts  affecting 
others,  h '  w  conclusive  soever.     Against  all 


54. 
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such  the  great  majority  of  men  are  always  suf- 
ficiently fortified,  if  their  passions  are  inflamed, 
or  their  interests,  or  supposed  interests,  are  at 
stake.  But  this  very  circumstance  renders  the 
reaction  the  more  violent,  and  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  when  these  passions  or  interests  are 
turned  the  other  way,  and  men  are  taught  by 
suffering,  and,  above  all,  by  pecuniary  losses,  tc 
themselves,  the  consequences  of  the  course 
which  they  have  so  long  pursued,  and  to  the 
dangers  of  which  they  remained  obstinately 
blind  till  those  consequences  were  fully  devel- 
oped. That  effect  had  now  taken  place  in 
France  ;  events  had  succeeded  each  other  with 
more  than  railway  speed  ;  the  last  three  years 
had  done  the  work  of  three  centuries.  The 
forces  which  poured  into  France  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing till  they  had  now  reached  the  stupen- 
dous amount  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men.  The  armed  multitude  was  all  fed  and 
maintained  by  the  French  people  ;  and  exactions 
of  an  enormous  and  unheard-of  amount  were 
made  upon  the  government,  for  the  expenses 
which  the  putting  such  a  crusade  in  motion  had 
occasioned  to  the  foreign  governments.  The 
truths  which  reason  and  justice  would  have 
striven  in  vain  to  impress  upon  the  majority  in 
France,  were  now  brought  home  to  every  breast 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  mortification  and  suf- 
fering ;  and,  in  despair  of  effecting  any  thing 
against  the  Allies,  who  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  disasters,  the  only  i  Ca||  ^  ]g. 
vent  which  the  public  indignation  189;  Lam.  vl 
could  find  was  against  the  party  in  373,371 ;  Lac 
France  which  had  induced  them.1      4oy-  41°- 

Great  as  the  dangers  were  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  have  beset  a  55 
legislature  elected  amid  the  fer-  Composition 
vor  of  such  feelings,  they  were  and  parties  in 
much  aggravated  in  France  by  the  bgJ,clla'"" 
peculiar  situation  of  the  provinces, 
from  which  a  majority  of  the  representatives  had 
been  drawn.  The  great  addition  of  133  mem- 
bers made  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
by  the  royal  ordinance  of  July,  which  raised 
their  number  to  389,  and  the  admission  by  the 
same  ordinance  of  all  the  members  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  to  the  right  of  voting,  joined  to 
the  general  excitement  and  vehemently  roused 
passions  of  the  moment,  had  immensely  increas- 
ed the  Royalist  majority  in  the  Chamber.  So 
entire  had  been  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  and 
Republican  parlies  in  the  elections,  that  the  re- 
gular opposition — that  is,  the  persons  attached 
to  the  Republican  or  Imperial  Government — 
could  never  muster  above  forty  or  fifty  votes. 
The  majority  was  composed  of  persons  about 
the  court — emigrants,  journalists,  or  pamphlet- 
eers on  the  side  of  the  ancien  regime,  nobles 
from  the  provinces,  or  red-hot  Royalists  from  the 
departments — men  wholly  unacquainted  with 
business,  in  great  part  imperfectly  educated, 
but  all  smarting  under  the  intolerable  sense  of 
present  wrongs,  and  conceiving  themselves  in- 
trusted with  one  only  duty — that  of  avenging  on 
their  authors  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  Fiance 
One  universal  feeling  of  indignation  pervaded 
this  bodj',  and  in  the  vehement  passions  with 
which  it  was  animated  the  women  of  the  high- 
est rank  connected  with  the  members  stood 
pre-eminent,  and  strongly  exerted  all  the  men 
with  whom  they  were  connected,  or  whom  they 
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could  influence.  The  human  heart  is  the  same 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  grades  of  society;  and 
the  same  principle  which  causes  two-thirds  of 
the  crowd  at  every  public  execution  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  humbler  part  of  the  softer  sex,  now 
i  Cap.  187j  rendered  many  of  the  highest  fore- 
189  ;  Lani.  v. '  most  in  the  demand  for  scaffolds 
S73, 375  ;  Lac.  which  were  to  cover  France  with 
i-409'410-  mourning.' 

Several  men  of  unquestioned  talent  were  to 

56  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  this  formi- 
The  extreme  dable  majority,  and  some  acquired 
Royalists  and  the  lead  of  the  several  sections  of 
their  leaders.  wnich  it  was  composed.  The  sec- 
tion of  extreme  Royalists,  of  whom  the  Count 
d'Artois,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was 
the  acknowledged  head,  and  which  was  known 
in  France  by  the  name  of  the  "  Pavilion  Mar- 
san,"  from  the  quarter  in  the  Tuileries  where 
the  apartments  of  that  prince  were  situated, 
was  mainly  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Vit- 
rolles,  a  man  of  talent,  activity,  and  the  most 
agreeable  manners,  who  had  acquired  an  unlim- 
ited command  over  his  royal  master,  and  was 
looked  forward  to  as  his  future  prime-minister. 
Chateaubriand  also,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
at  that  period  belonged  to  the  same  party,  and 
lent  it  the  influence  of  his  great  talents  and  lite- 
rary fame;  while  M.  de  Bourrienne,  with  less 
genius,  but  superior  talents  for  business,  and  all 
the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  from  the  Imperial 
regime,  was  a  valuable  ally,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  and  those  connected  with  the 
public  administration.  Several  of  the  old  no- 
blesse also,  particularly  M.  Armand  de  Polig- 
nac,  destined  to  a  fatal  celebrity  in  future 
times,  M.  le  Vicomte  Bruges,  and  Alexander 
de  Boisgelin,  were  also  numbered  among  their 
most  warm  adherents,  and,  without  the  aid  of 
great  talents,  possessed  considerable  influence  in 
i  cap.  iii.  189,  tne  Chamber,  from  their  high  rank, 
191 ;  Lam.  v.  and  their  known  connection  with 
207  ,  211.  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.1 
Above  half  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 

57.  composed  of  persons  who  might  be 
The  provin-  considered  as  representing  with 
cial  deputies,  fidelity  the  provinces,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France.  It  was  to  this  class  that  the  133 
new  deputies,  admitted  by  the  royal  ordinance 
of  24th  July,  1815,  chiefly  belonged  ;  and  it  was 
that  ordinance  which  gave  them  a  majority  in 
the  Chamber,  and  rendered  it  so  difficult  of 
management  by  the  court.  Their  ideas  were 
peculiar,  antiquated,  and  for  the  most  part  at 
variance  with  the  settled  ideas  which  the  Rev- 
olution had  impressed  on  the  metropolis  and 
great  towns.  Common  hatred  of  the  Napoleon- 
ists  and  suffering  under  the  exactions  and  humil- 
iations of  the  Allies,  had  for  a  time  united  them 
in  common  measures  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  this  alliance  could  not  long  survive  the 
catastrophe  which  had  given  it  birth.  They 
were  at  once  impregnated  with  Royalist  and 
Republican  ideas — with  the  former,  in  so  far  as 
any  measures  for  the  support  of  the  monarchy 
or  the  Church  were  concerned;  with  the  latter, 
in  so  far  as  a  career  might  be  opened  for  the  in- 
telligence and  ambition  of  the  provinces,  in  the 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  government. 
Jealousy  of  Paris  and  provincial  ambition  were 
the  leading  principles  by  which  they  -were  act- 


uated ;  they  hoped  out  of  the  departments  to 
raise  up  a  counterpoise  to  the  long-established 
reign  of  the  metropolis.  The  chiefs  of  this 
party  were  men  of  remarkable  abilities,  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  Pavilion  Marsan  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  accordingly  ere  long 
they  acquired  the  direction  of  the  country.  M. 
de  Bonald,  M.  de  Villele,  de  Corbiere,  and  Gros- 
bois,  were  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  and 
soon  acquired  the  lead  in  a  large  section  of  the 
Assembly.  The  first  was  a  man  of  decided 
talent,  inflexible  integrity,  and  ready  conversa- 
tion, with  the  mildest  manners,  but  the  sternest 
and  most  uncompromising  Royalist  principles. 
M.  de  Villele,  as  yet  unknown,  and  a  deputy 
from  the  south  of  France,  soon  gave  proof  in 
the  committees  of  the  Chamber  of  those  great 
business  talents,  and  prodigious  command  of  de- 
tails, which,  like  similar  powers  in  Sir  R.  Peel, 
ultimately  gave  him  the  lead  in  the  Assembly, 
and  made  him  head  of  the  Administration.  M. 
de  Corbiere,  formerly  remarkable  by  the  in- 
dolence of  his  disposition,  was  roused  by  am- 
bition to  different  habits,  and  by  his  talent  in 
drawing  reports  and  capacity  in  business,  soon 
became  distinguished;  while  M.  de  Grosbois 
was  universally  respected  from  his  energy,  his 
eloquence,  and  the  power  which  he  i  Cap.  iii.  191, 
evinced  not  less  in  business  than  192 ;  Lam.  v. 
debate.*  212> 214' 

As  is  invariably  the  case  after  the  decisive 
triumph  of  one  party  in  a  great  po-  58 
litical  crisis,  the  minority,  to  all  The  Opposi- 
practical  purposes,  was  entirely  un-  tioni  an£l  its 
represented.  The  liberal  opposition  leaders- 
in  the  Chamber  could  not  at  the  utmost  number 
above  sixty  persons  in  its  ranks — not  a  sixth  of 
the  whole,  which  comprised  395  members:  and 
it  was  rare  on  a  division  involving  any  vital 
question  that  they  mustered  more  than  forty-five. 
But  the  influence  of  a  minority,  and  its  chances 
of  ultimate  success,  are  not  always  to  be  meas- 
ured by  its  numbers  at  the  outset  of  a  parlia- 
mentary contest;  the  history  of  England,  espe- 
cially in  later  times,  aflbrds  numerous  instances 
of  courageous  and  united  minorities,  first  com- 
manding respect  by  their  talents  and  consistency, 
and  ere  long  acquiring  power  by  ihe  disunion 
of  their  opponents,  or  the  general  admiration 
which  their  qualities  have  awakened.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  minority  are  forced  to  evince 
courage  and  appeal  to  principle;  and  it  is  by 
these  qualities  that,  in  the  long  run,  when  the 
passions  are  excited,  mankind  are  governed. 
The  chiefs  of  this  small  party  were  M.  Royer 
Collard,  de  Serres,  Parquier,  and  Braquey — men 
of  lofty  feelings,  ardent  minds,  and  persuasive 
eloquence,  who  never  ascended  the  tribune  with- 
out commanding  attention,  and  seldom  left  it 
without  having  in  some  generous  breast  awak- 
ened sympathy,  in  some  powerful  intellect  pro 
duced  conviction.  M.  Royer  Collard,  and  de 
Serres  in  particular,  were  gifted  with  such  great 
powers  of  oratory,  that  though  they  could  never 
win  over  any  thing  like  a  majority  to  their  side, 
they  seldom  failed  to  awaken  the  unanimous  ad- 
j  miration  of  the  Chamber;  and  from  admiration 
it  is  but  a  step  to  influence,  not  less  in  public 
assemblies  than  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  Such  was 
the  power  in  debate  of  these  very  eminent  men, 
that  they  insensibly  won  over  several  of  the  chief 
members  on  the  other  side  to  their  opinions  on. 
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many  points;  among  whom  may  be  named  M.  I 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  one  of  the  ablest  and  noblest 
of  the  Royalists,  whose  subsequent  career  has  , 
sufficiently  proved  the  elevation  of  bis  mind  and 

1  Cap.  iii.  193,  Purity  of  his  principles,!  an(]  wn0 
196;  Lac.  i.  has  demonstrated,  like  Chateaubri- [ 
411,  412.  an(])  that  the  warmest  devotion  to 
the  throne,  in  generous  breasts,  is  consistent 
with,  and  in  truth  proceeds  from,  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  most  sincere  attachment  to  public 
liberty. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  deserves  much  less 
59  consideration,  forunhappily  the  gen- 

Composition  eral  want  of  great  and  independent 
of  the  Cham-  proprietors  in  its  ranks,  the  servil- 
ber  of  Peers.  ^  af)j  frequent  tergiversations  by 
which  it  had  invariably  been  distinguished  in 
later  times,  and  the  recent  creation  of  ninety-two 
new  peers  by  the  king,  had  nearly  deprived  it 
of  all  consideration  in  the  country.  The  major- 
ity was  decided  on  the  Royalist  side ;  indeed, 
the  recent  numerous  creations  were  made  with 
no  other  view  but  to  effect  that  object.  But  it 
was  less  compact  and  decided  than  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  for,  being  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  men  experienced  in 
public  life,  it  was  more  inclined  to  moderation 
— of  those  inured  to  revolutions,  disposed  to  tem- 
porize. The  leaders  of  the  Royalist  majority 
were  the  Count  Jules  de  Polignac,  the  Dukes  de 
Fitzjames,  de  Serent,  d'Uzes,  and  de  Grammont, 
and  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand.  The  great 
literary  fame  and  splendid  eloquence  of  the  last 
would  have  rendered  him  beyond  all  question  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  Assembly,  had  his  rea- 
son been  as  powerful  as  his  imagination,  his  con- 
sistency as  his  oratory.  But  unfortunately  these 
qualities  were  by  no  means  equally  strong  in  his 
ardent  mind  ;  and  he  adds  another  to  the  numer- 
ous examples  which  go  to  prove  that  in  public 
life  the  judgment  is  a  more  important  faculty 
than  even  genius,  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
pre-eminence  of  any  one  mental  quality,  as  their 
happy  combination,  which  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess. Ever  energetic  and  eloquent,  he  was  not 
always  consistent :  on  reviewing  bis  political 
lite,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  his  opinions  really 
were;  and  no  better  refutation  can  sometimes 

2  Crip  jjj  jij8)  be  sought  for  his  arguments  at  one 
199;  Lac.  i. '  period  than  his  speeches  at  an- 
40S,  411.  other.2 

The  session  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person, 
f)0  with  great  pomp,  on  the  7th  Octo- 
Openinsofthe  ber.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
Chamber,  and  bons.  the  unparalleled  misfortunes 
kin^'oct  t]™  which  had  befallen  the  country,  the 
still  greater  evils  which  it  was  fear- 
ed were  impending  over  it,  all  tended  to  invest 
the  ceremony  with  a  melancholy  and  absorbing 
interest.  The  sovereign  appeared,  surrounded 
by  bis  brothers,  his  nobles,  the  marshals  of  the 
empire,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the  monarchy;  and 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  is  memorable,  not 
only  as  an  important  slate  paper  in  an  unparal- 
leled crisis,  but  as  known  to  have  been  his  unaid- 
ed composition.*  He  spoke  as  follows  :  "  When, 

*  "  J'ai  eu  ce  diseours  tout  entier  ecrit  de  la  main  du 
Roi,  sur  une  petite  feuille  de  papier  a  lettre,  avec  cette 
6cnture  si  nette,  qu'il  employait  a  la  correspondance.  II 
se reservait  la  redaction  claire  et  elegante  de  ses  diseours  ; 
il  y  mettait  un  soin  infini ;  e'etait  pour  lui  une  affaire  lit- 
teraire  a  laquelle  il  attachait  de  l'importance,  meme  sous 
le  rapport  du  style." — Capbfigue,  iii.  21)3. 


last  year,  I  for  the  first  time  convoked  the  Cham- 
bers, I  congratulated  myself  upon  having,  by  an 
honorable  treaty,  restored  peace  to  France.  It 
was  beginning  to  taste  the  fruits  of  it,  all  the 
sources  of  public  prosperity  were  reopening, 
when  a  cri-ninal  enterprise,  seconded  by  the  most 
inconceivable  defection,  arrested  their  course. 
The  evils  which  that  ephemeral  usurpation  have 
caused  to  my  country  afflict,  me  profoundly;  but 
I  must  declare,  that  if  it  had  been  possible  they 
could  have  reached  me  alone,  I  should  have  re- 
turned thanks  to  Providence.  The  marks  of  at- 
tachment which  my  people  have  given  me,  in  the 
most  critical  moments,  have  been  a  solace  to  my 
personal  distresses;  but  those  of  my  subjects,  of 
my  children,  press  upon  my  heart.  It  is  in  order 
to  put  a  period  to  that  state  of  suspense,  more 
trying  than  war  itself,  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  conclude,  with  the  powers  who,  after  having 
overturned  the  usurper,  occupy  at  present  a  sreat 
part  of  our  territory,  a  convention  which  will 
regulate  our  present  and  future  relations  with 
them.  It  will  be  communicated  to  you  without 
any  reservation,  when  it  has  received  the  last 
formalities.  You  will  feel,  the  whole  of  France 
will  feel,  the  profound  grief  which  I  must  have 
felt  on  the  occasion ;  but  the  salvation  of  my 
kingdom  rendered  that  £;reat  determination  nec- 
essary: and  when  I  took  it.  I  felt  the  whole  duties 
which  it  imposed  upon  me.  I  have  directed  that 
this  year  there  should  be  transferred  from  my 
privy  purse  to  the  afeneral  exchequer  a  consid- 
erable part  of  my  revenue  ;  my  family,  the  mo- 
ment they  heard  of  my  resolution,  have  done  the 
same.  I  have  ordered  similar  reductions  on  the 
salaries  of  all  my  servants,  without  exception; 
I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  share  in  the  sacrifices 
which  mournful  circumstances  have  imposed 
upon  my  people.  The  public  accounts  will  be 
laid  before  you;  you  will  at  once  see  the  neces- 
sity of  the  economy  which  I  have  prescribed  to  my 
ministers  in  all  branches  of  the  administration. 
Happy  if  these  measures  shall  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  ;  but,  in  any  event,  I  reckon 
on  the  devotion  of  the  nation,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Chambers.  But  other,  sweeter,  and  not  less  im- 
portant cares  await  your  attention.  It  is  to  give 
weight  to  your  deliberations,  and  to  obtain  myself 
the  advantage  of  greater  light,  that  I  have  created 
new  peers  and  augmented  the  number  of  the  dep- 
uties. I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  my  choice; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  deputies,  in  such  a  difficult 
conjuncture,  is  a  proof  alike  that  they  are  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  affection  for  my  person  and 
an  ardent  love  for  our  country.  It  is  therefore 
with  a  sweet  joy  and  entire  confidence  that  I  be- 
hold you  assembled  around  me,  certain  that  you 
will  never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  basis 
of  the  felicity  of  the  state,  a  cordial  and  loyal 
union  of  the  Chambers  with  the  King,  and  re- 
spect for  the  constitutional  charter.  That  char- 
ter— on  which  I  have  meditated  with  care  be- 
fore giving  it — to  which  reflection  every  day 
attaches  me  more — which  I  have  sworn  to  main- 
tain, and  to  which  you  all,  beginning  with  my 
family,  are  about  to  swear  obedience — is,  with- 
out doubt,  like  all  human  institutions,  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  but  I  am  sure  none  of  you  will 
ever  forget  that  side  by  side  with  the  advantage 
of  amelioration  is  the  danger  of  innovation.  To 
cause  religion  to  flourish,  to  purify  the  public 
morals,  to  found  liberty  on  a  Kespect  for  the  laws, 
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to  give  stability  to  credit,  reorganize  the  army, 
heal  the  wounds  which  have  too  much  wound- 
j  Monitcur  e^  our  country,  to  secure  internal 
Oct°15,eisi5 ;  tranquillity,  and  cause  France  to  be 
Lam.  v.  376'  respected  without :  these  are  the 
378 ;  Cap.  iii.  enc|s  t0  which  all  our  efforts  should 
201>  203-  tend.'"' 

These  were  noble  and  dignified  expressions, 

worthy  of  a  king  of  France  meeting 
Manner  m  tlle  representatives  of  his  people  in 
which  the  a  period  of  unequalled  gloom  and 
speech  was  difficulty.  Inexpressibly  striking 
received  by  tne  scene  which  the  Chamber 

he  Chamber.  .    ,  .    .      ,  .. 

presented  during   their  delivery. 

There  was  none  of  the  enthusiasm  usually  ex- 
hibited on  these  occasions  ;  none  of  the  trans- 
ports which  in  general  attend  the  restoration 
of  a  monarch  of  an  ancient  race  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers.  The  Chamber  was  profoundly 
loyal,  but  the  public,  misfortunes  crushed  every 
heart.  It  was  known  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
in  progress,  that  grievous  exactions  would  be 
made  by  the  Allies,  and  that  probably  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  territory  on  the  frontier 
would  require  to  be  abandoned.  Sadness,  con- 
sternation, despair,  were  on  every  countenance 
as  the  words  so  prophetic  of  evil  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  king.  The  obscurity  of  the  ex- 
pressions rendered  them  more  terrible  ;  no  one 
knew  what  the  impending  calamity  would  be, 
or  on  whom  it  would  fall.  The  deputies  of  the 
departments  which  it  was  feared  would  be  ceded 
on  ihe  frontier,  shed  tears  at  the  thoughts  of 
their  approaching  severance  from  their  country. 
It  was  felt  by  all  that  a  family  long  united  was 
about  to  be  broken  up  ;  the  well- 
38oamCa  3~iii  known  Da'l's  would  be  deserted — 
203  '  2t)4.  '  tne  gladsome  hearth  become  deso- 
late.* 

The  king,  before  even  the  session  began,  had 
G2  a  convincing  proof  of  the  thorns 
Difficulties  at  with  which  his  path  was  to  be  be- 
taking the  set.  The  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Oath  of  Fidel-  Kjng  and  t[)e  Constitution  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  whole  of  the  leg- 
islature, beginning  with  the  peers  of  the  blood- 
royal.  But  here  a  difficulty  at  once  arose. 
The  Count  d'Artois  at  first  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  difficult 
negotiation  that  his  scruples  were  overcome. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  made 'similar  difficulties, 
and  feigned  sickness  to  avoid  taking  it.  M. 
Jules  de  Polignac  and  M.  de  la  Bonrdonnaye 
refused  to  take  it  altogether,  though  they  were 
among  the  newly-created  peers.  The  deputy 
of  Montauban,  when  called  on,  insisted  on  mak- 
ing some  reservations.  These  incidents  were 
not  material,  but  they  indicated  the  strength  of 
the  prevailing  feeling,  and  in  what  quarter  it 
was  that  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  session 
would  arise.  When  the  vote  came  to  be  taken 
for  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  the  strength 
of  the  several  parties  was  at  once  demonstrated. 
M.  Laine,  the  president  during  the  former  year, 
and  whose  intrepid  conduct  on  more  than  one 
eventful  crisis  had  won  for  ljim  the  esteem  of 
all  parties,  was  indeed  called  to  the  chair  by  a 
large  majority;  he  had  328  votes  out  of  346. 
But  the  strength  of  the  opposition  was  tried  and 
appeared  on  the  vote  for  the  second  candidates, 
or  supplians.  The  Prince  de  la  Tremouille, 
who  represented  the  opinions,  and  was  support- 


ed by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois' party,  had  229  votes ;  while  i  Moniteur, 
M.  de  la  Rigaudie,  who  united  the  Oct.  15  and 
suffrages  of  the  united  Liberals  and  17  > 181.5 •  Cap. 
moderate  Royalists,  had  only  169  Lam 'v  'asV 
votes.1 

The  answer  of  the  Chambers,  though  upon 
the  whole,  as  the  speeches  of  the  63 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address  Answer'ofthe 
are  in  England,  an  echo  of  the  chamber  of 
speech  from  the  Throne,  yet  gave  Delnnics 
proof  of  the  profound  feelings  of  indignation 
with  which  the  representatives  were  animated 
uThe  evils  of  the  country,"  said  M.  de  Laine, 
"are  great,  but  they  are  not  irreparable.  If 
the  nation,  albeit  inaccessible  to  the  seduction 
of  the  usurper,  must  nevertheless  bear  the  bur- 
den of  a  defection  in  which  it  has  taken  no  share, 
it  will  submit.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  wishes 
for  universal  concord,  and  even  to  cement  it,  it 
is  our  duty  to  solicit  your  justice  against  those 
who  have  imperilled  alike  the  throne  and  the 
nation.  Your  clemency,  Sire,  has  been  without 
bounds ;  we  do  not  come  to  ask  you  to  retract 
it ;  the  promises  of  kings,  we  know  well,  should 
be  held  sacred.  But  we  do  supplicate  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  who  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  to 
cause  justice  to  march  when  clemency  is  arrest- 
ed; and  let  those  who,  now  encouraged  by  the 
impunity  they  have  enjoyed,  are  not  afraid  to 
make  a  parade  of  their  rebellion,  be  delivered  over 
to  the  just  severity  of  the  tribunals.  The  Cham- 
ber will  zealously  concur  in  the  passing  of  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  that  object. 
We  will  not  speak  of  the  necessity  of  intrusting 
to  none  but  pure  hands  the  different  branches 
of  your  authority.  The  ministers  who  surround 
you  present,  sufficient  guarantees  in  that  respect. 
Their  vigilance  in  its  prosecution  will  be  the  more 
easily  exercised  that  the  events  2  Moniteur 
which  have  occurred,  have  suffi-  Oct.  17,  1815; 
ciently  revealed  every  sentiment,  CaP;  >u-  2U7> 
and  laid  bare  every  thought."2 

The  first  measures  proposed  in  the  Chamber 
were  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  64 
carry  into  execution  these  ulcer-  Law  against 
ated  feelings.  They  were  chiefly  seditious 
three  :  a  law  against  seditious  cries ;  cries-  0ct-  16- 
one  suspending  individual  liberty,  and  investing 
Government  with  extraordinary  power  of  arrest ; 
and  one  establishing  courts-martial  lor  the  sum- 
mary trial  of  political  offenders.  The  first  was 
introduced  by  M.  Barbe-Marbois.  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  who  thus  expressed  the  grounds 
on  which  Government  proceeded  in  bringing 
forward  the  measure  :  "  If  great  atrocities  have 
been  committed  ;  if,  to  avoid  his  own  destruction, 
the  loyal  citizen  has  been  compelled  to  remain 
a  passive  spectator  of  the  deeds  of  seditious 
mobs ;  if  crime  has  enjoyed  for  some  time  fatal 
triumphs,  these  calamities  are  prolonged  even 
when  their  success  has  been  interrupted.  Then 
it  is  that  the  insurgents  endeavor,  by  the  force 
of  audacity,  to  recover  their  lost  ground;  the 
seditious  mutually  encourage  each  other,  and 
exert  the.  nselves  to  be  seen  in  every  place,  and 
at  every  hour,  as  if  advancing  to  an  assured 
victory.  If  they  succeed  in  inspiring  fear,  they 
associate  in  their  ranks  all  whom  the  army  has 
expelled  with  indignation,  and  all  the  criminals 
whom  their  obscurity  has  screened  from  the 
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vengeance  of  the  laws.  Should  the  force  of  the 
Government  arrest  their  designs,  they  never 
think  of  renouncing  them,  but  take  refuge  in 
libelous  discourses,  calumnious  publications. 
Impunity  encourages  them.  Many  of  them 
show  themselves  without  disguise:  and  although 
their  indiscretion  reveals  their  weakness,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that  their  proceedings  dis- 
turb the  social  order,  and  the  public  interest  re- 
quires that  their  turbulent  designs  and  detesta- 
ble enterprises  should  be  effectually  repressed. 
There  are  some  men  whose  sole  morality  is  the 
fear  of  punishment.  It  is  against  culprits  of  that 
stamp  that  our  laws  are  in  many  respects  pow- 
erless. To  the  necessity  of  a  positive  law  for 
such  cases  is  joined  that  of  a  rapid  procedure, 
and  of  a  punishment  inflicted  immediately  after 
the  offense.''  In  pursuance  of  these  reasons, 
the  proposed  law,  after  defining  what  should  be 
deemed  seditious  cries,  punished  them  with  im- 
prisonment not  below  three  months,  nor  exceed- 
ing five  years.  Severe  as  these  penalties  may 
appear  for  mere  seditious  words,  irrespective  of 
overt  acts  of  treason,  they  fell  so  far  short  of  the 
i  Moniteur  vindictive  feelings  of  the  Assembly 
( "ict.  17,  1815  ;  that  the  proposal  was  very  coldly 
Cap.  iii.  278;  received;  and  though  it  passed  into 

Lam.  v.  389,        ,         .  '■ 

340  a  law,  it  by  no  means  gave  vent  to 

the  public  indignation.1 
The  next  law  proposed  (that  on  individual 
65         liberty)  was  much  more  favorably 
Law  suspend-  received,  and  may  be  considered  as 
ing  individual  faithfully  expressing  the  opinions 
liberty.Oct.18.  and  feelings  of  the  maj01.jty  0f  the 

Assembly.  M.  Decazes  brought  forward  the 
proposition;  and  it  was  loudly  applauded  as  "full 
of  hatred  at  the  Revolution."  "The  law  pro- 
posed," said  he,  "  had  no  other  object  but  to  reach 
the  great  criminals — to  prevent  the  attempts  of 
those  men  who  are  strangers  to  remorse,  whom 
pardon  can  not  conciliate,  whom  clemency  of- 
fends, whom  nothing  can  reassure,  because  their 
consciences  will  never  permit  it.  These  are 
men  whom  justice  can  not  overtake,  because  its 
forms,  salutary  but  slow,  render  it  impotent  to 
prevent,  often  even  to  repress ;  and  because  that 
species  of  delinquencies  are  executed  by  unseen 
springs,  hidden  even  from  their  author.  By  the 
law  now  proposed,  the  weak  will  be  reassured. 
They  will  range  themselves  with  confidence 
under  the  shield  of  a  strong  Government,  which 
has  given  proof  of  its  resolution  to  defend  others 
and  itself.  The  people  wish,  above  all  things,  to 
be  saved.  The  impotence  to  which  the  factions 
have  been  reduced  since  the  fall  of  the  usurper, 
so  far  from  moderating,  has  only  increased  their 
audacity.  Like  the  evil  spirit  which  inspires 
them,  they  ruminate  on  crime  to  shun  oblivion." 
On  this  preamble  the  law  proposed  enacted  that 
every  individual,  without  exception,  who  had  been 
arrested  on  any  charge  of  being  concerned  in  at- 
tempts against  "the  authority  of  the  king,  the 
persons  of  the  royal  family,  or  the  safety  of  the 
state,  might  be  detained  in  custody  until  the  ex- 
piry of  the  law,  the  termination  of  which  was  to 
he  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
if  not  then  renewed."  The  execution  of  this 
law  was  committed  to  all  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  to  whom  the  con- 
stitution intrusted  the  cognizance 
nl  the  crimes  to  which  it  re- 
fers.3 


2  Moniteur, 
Oct.  lit,  1815 
Cap  iii.  270, 
280 ;  Lam.  v 
369,  399. 


Disguised  under  an  appearance  of  severity 
which  might  render  it  acceptable  to  66 
the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  Discussion  on 
Chambers,  a  humane  feeling  had  it  in  the  Cham- 
really  dictated  the  proposal  of  the  bers'  0ct'  17' 
law  to  the  Government.  It  was  brought  forward 
at  the  time  when  popular  murders  had  stained 
all  the  south  of  France  with  blood,  and  when 
there  seemed  no  way  of  saving  the  victims  but 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  temporary  confinement. 
It  was  desired,  too,  to  legalize,  in  some  degree, 
the  numerous  arrests  which  had  taken  place  over 
the  country  during  the  last  few  months,  and  to 
secure  the  detention  of  a  number  of  person*  dur- 
ing a  critical  period,  whose  seditious  intentions 
were  beyond  a  doubt,  but  against  whom  it  might 
be  difficult  to  adduce  complete  legal  proof.  It 
met.  however,  with  a  much  greater  resistance  than 
the  law  against  seditious  cries,  because  it  threat- 
ened to  affect  a  much  superior  class  of  persons. 
But  if  the  resistance  was  determined,  the  sup- 
port was  still  more  impassioned,  and  at  length  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  294  to  56,  amid 
cries  and  shouts  resembling  rather  1  Cap  ^  2g3 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  theatre  than  284;  Moni- 
the  sober  deliberations  of  a  legisla-  ,fiur,  Oct.  23, 
tive  assembly.1  1S15, 

The  discussion  of  the  law  on  seditious  cries 
revealed  in  a  still  more  painful  man- 
ner  the  impassioned  feelings  of  the  Vehement  dis- 
Assembly.      It  was  moved  as  an  cussion  on  the 
amendment  in  committee,  that  the  law  against 
penally  of  raising  seditious  cries,  or  cries'°US 
hoisting  any  other  flag  but  the  white 
one,  should  be  not  imprisonment,  but  transporta- 
tion, accompanied  by  confiscation  of  any  public 
pension.  Even  this  addition  to  the  punishment  did 
not  seem  to  the  majority  to  be  adequate  to  the 
offense.     M.  Josse  de  Beauvois  exclaimed — 
"  After  what  we  have  seen,  is  this  the  time  for 
vain  indulgences  '?    Since  the  return  of  the  king, 
we  have  been  caressing  crime  rather  than  pun- 
ishing it, :  I  propose  forced  labor  for  life,  in  addi- 
tion to  transportation."    "Death!  death!"  ex- 
claimed M.  Humbert  de  Lesmaiscons :  "we 
must  strike  at  the  great  culprits.    The  punish- 
ment of  death  seems  to  me  the  only  penalty 
for  those  who  hoist  any  other  flag  but  the  white 
one  ;  and  it  should  extend  not  only  to  the  actors, 
but  the  instigators  .of  that  offense."    "  The  pains 
of  parricide,"  added  M.  Boin,  "if  the  act  has  been 
begun  to  be  carried  into  execution  !"  These 
vehement  apostrophes  in  a  manner  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments  in  the  committee :  the 
Government  were  too  happy  to  avoid  2  Moniteur 
the  extreme  penalty  by  adopting  the  Oct.  25,  1815; 
milder  punishment  of  transporta-  Lain.  y.  394, 
tion,  which  was  accordingly  agreed  ^  '<£qP' 
to.2  '  ' 

The  law  for  the  establishment  of  Prevotal 
Courts  for  the  punishment  of  politi- 
cal  offenses,  which  might  dispose  Law  esfab- 
of  cases  summarily,  without  the  in-  lishingcourts- 
tervention  of  a  jury,  came  on  on  the  I1iartial  furpo- 
17th  November.  It  was  deemed  es-  ^Nov^T 
sential  by  the  Government,  as  it 
ever  will  be  by  right-thinking  ministers  in  sim 
ilar  circumstances,  to  take  the  cognizance  of  po- 
litical offenses  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  juries  ; 
for  so  completely  was  the  country  divided,  and 
so  vehement  were  the  passions  excited  on  both 
sides,  that  in  some  departments  the  guilty  were 
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certain  to  escape,  in  others  the  innocent  ran  the 
greatest  risk  of  being  convicted.  M.  de  Feltre 
brought  forward  the  proposed  measure,  and  the 
motives  prompting  to  it  were  thus  stated  by  him  : 
"  Those  are  unhappy  epochs  when  society,  as- 
sailed with  violence,  is  obliged  to  treat  as  ene- 
mies those  who,  placed  in  its  own  bosom,  have 
declared  against  it  a  sort  of  open  law.  It  is  to  that 
imperious  law  of  necessity  that  we  owe  the  in- 
troduction of  Prevotal  Courts,  created  by  the  ge- 
nius of  the  greatest  magistrates.  Its  object  is 
to  restore  in  the  kingdom  that  tranquillity  which 
similar  establishments  have  produced  in  former 
times;  to  intimidate  the  wicked,  and  isolate  them, 
in  a  manner,  from  the  weak  crowd  whom  they 
make  their  instruments."  The  law  proposed, 
which  was  supported  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Royer  Collard  and 
the  scientific  fame  of  M.  Cuvier.  enacted  that 
"every  department  was  to  have  a  provost-mar- 
shal and  Prevotal  Court,  composed  of  the  provost 
and  four  assessors,  chosen  among  the  members  of 
the  Tribunals  of  the  First  Instance.  It  was  to 
be  competent  to  try  all  political  crimes,  seditious 
assemblages,  cries,  or  attempts  against  the  king 
or  the  royal  family.  It  was  empowered  to  ap- 
ply all  the  criminal  and  correctional  pains.  The 
provost  was  the  public  prosecutor.  The  pro- 
cedure was  to  be  as  brief  as  possible;  the  ac- 
cused, in  twenty-four  hours  after  apprehension, 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  Prevotal  Court, 
which  was  to  determine  on  the  case,  and  pro- 
i  Moniteur  nounce  sentence  without  separating. 
Nov.  18, 1815;  The  sentence  was  to  be  instantly 
Cap.  iii.  286,    carried  into  execution,  and  not  to  be 

391  'mi"  V'  SUDJect  to  tne  review  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  or  any  superior  court.1 
Broad  as  were  the  powers  conferred  by  these 
6g  acts  on  the  magistracy  and  the  Gov- 
Proposal  for  ernment,  they  fell  short  of  what  the 
rendering  the  majority  deemed  indispensable  for 
infenorjudges  tne  necessities  of  the  case.  They 
during^  year.  feared  that  the  judges  in  the  inferior 
tribunals,  holding  their  situations  for 
life,  should  not  be  sufficiently  pliant  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government,  or  of  the  majority  in  the 
Chambers.  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  accordingly, 
proposed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the 
whole  judges  in  those  which  were  retained  should 
hold  their  situations  during  pleasure,  only  for  the 
period  of  a  year.  Thus  the  reaction  had  become 
so  violent  that  the  Royalist  Chamber  was  adopt- 
ing the  measures  of  the  regicide  Convention,  and 
evincing  that  predilection  for  appointments  dur- 
ing pleasure,  which  in  every  age  and  country  has 
been  the  characteristic  of  tyranny,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  alike  in  monarchs,  aristocracies, 
democracies,  or  congregations.  It  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  Government  succeeded  in 
throwing  out  these  extreme  propositions,  which 
went  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  freedom 
in  the  land  ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  dan- 
ger of  intrusting  power  during  periods  of  excite-  [ 
ment  to  popular  assemblies,  that  such  a  man  as 
M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  could  be  led  to  bring  for-  J 

*  Moniteur,      ™a,'d   ?™h  *  meaSUre  the  [ 

Nov.  18, 1815;  Assembly  ot  representatives  of  the 
Cap.  iii.' 288,  people,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
290;  Lam.  v.  the  crown,  would  have  adopted 
303  jt;2 

Thus  these  bills,  as  we  should  call  them  in  j 


England,  having  all  passed  the  Lower  House, 
the  discussion  of  them  began  in  the  70 
Chamber  of  Peers.  That  conferring  Discussion  on 
the  power  of  unlimited  arrest  was  the  acts  in  the 
the  first  which  came  on.  Then  M.  Peers- 
Lanjuinais,  who  had  been  created  a  peer  by  the 
king,  evinced  the  same  intrepidity  in  combating 
the  encroachments  on  public  freedom  by  the  Roy 
alists,  which  he  had  formally  done  in  resisting 
the  savage  measures  of  the  majority  in  the  Con- 
vention. "  The  law  proposed,"  said  he,  "  is  un- 
just, because  it  goes  to  elevate  suspicion  into 
proof,  and  render  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  arrest 
and  detention ;  because  it  takes  away  from  the 
accused  the  most  important  and  sacred  of  all 
rights,  that  of  being  tried  by  the  constitutional 
and  immovable  judges !  What  must  be  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  law?  What  but  the  law  against 
'  suspected  persons,'  with  all  its  terrors,  and  bet- 
ter combined  even  than  that  tyrannical  enact- 
ment to  enslave  the  imagination,  extirpate  the 
conscience '?  You  have  spoken  of  Rome  and 
England;  but  what  have  they  in  common  with 
this  proposal  ? — the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  Caveant  Consules,  with  such 
a  law  as  the  present  ?  I  demand,  at  least,  that 
it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  soften 
its  more  objectionable  clauses.  Doubtless  the 
circumstances  are  imperious;  perhaps  some  such 
law  may  be  indispensable ;  but  a  thousand  circum- 
stances of  detail,  which  require  to  be  limited  and 
defined,  are  unexplained  by  it.  It  is  even  uncer- 
tain by  what  functionaries  it  is  to  be  executed; 
and  what  a  host  of  doubts  and  difficulties  will 
that  single  circumstance  create  !  Every  locality, 
every  department,  will  execute  it  x  jfonitelu. 
in  a  different  manner;  and  possibly  Dec.  12, 1815; 
its  execution  may  be  mildest  in  the  Cap.  iii.  290, 
very  places  where  rigor  is  most  ^ ;  Lam-  v- 
called  for."  1 

"  The  proposed  law,"  answered  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes,  "  can  alone  give  effect  to  the  -j 
feeling  of  the  Chamber,  as  express-  Answer  of  M. 
ed  in  the  address  to  the  King.  That  de  Fontanes 

address  recommended  to  the  Kins        M'  Je 

,  ■  ..  ,  p  Bnssac. 

to  exercise  hisjustice  ;  it  seemed  to 

dread  the  excess  of  his  clemency.  Some  say 
they  will  vote  against  it  from  feelings  of  human- 
ity :  I  will  vote  for  it  from  the  same  sentiment. 
We  must  inspire  terror  if  we  would  avoid  doing 
evil.  Factions  agitate  and  declaim  against  op- 
pression only  under  a  weak  government ;  if  it  is 
strong,  they  are  peaceable  and  silent.  You  can 
I  know  well,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  move  every 
thing  that  is  most  profound  in  the  human  heart 
— its  finest  feelings,  its  noblest  sentiments ;  but 
whatever  may  be  said,  it  is  not  liberty,  but  order, 
which  is  the  first  necessity  of  society — the  first 
end  of  its  establishment.  It  is  in  the  name  of 
order  that  I  vote  for  the  simple  and  unmodified 
adoption  of  the  law.  The  law  proposed  is  a 
]  measure  of  indulgence.  All  that  Government 
j  required  to  do  was  to  take  from  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals  the  power  of  injuring  them- 
selves or  others,  without  giving  them  the  liberty 
which  could  lead  only  to  their  being  seated  on 
1  the  accused  bench,  to  enable  all  the  2  ]yroniteur 
rest  to  enjoy  their  freedom  in  peace  Nov.  12, 1815, 
and  tranquillity."  The  law  was  Cap.  iii.  293; 
passed  by  a  majority  of  55,  the  num-  ^  '3;^'"'  Y 
hers  being  167  to  112. 2 

The  discussion  of  the  law  on  the  raisino-  of 
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seditious  cries  excited  a  warm  discussion  in  the 
-q  Assembly,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
Argument  the  violence  of  the  sentiments  which 
against  the  it.  elicited.  "  What,"  said  the  Mar- 
BausOIories"  qu'sdeFrondeville.  "are  the  offenses 
against  which  the  law  is  directed  ? 
Are  they  not  the  most  serious  which  can  menace 
society?  They  comprehend  menaces  against 
ihe  life  or  person  of  the  king  and  royal  family, 
provocations  against  the  Government,  incite- 
ment to  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  Royal  author- 
ity. Is  the  punishment  of  transportation  an  ad- 
equate mode  of  repressing  such  offenses  ?  For 
what  crimes  is  the  punishment  of  death  to  be 
reserved,  if  Government  fears  to  strike  the  mis- 
erable wretches  who  are  trying  to  overturn  the 
throne,  the  government,  society  itself?  If  trans- 
ported, where  are  they  to  betaken  to?  Have  we 
islands  in  distant  seas,  like  the  English,  whither 
to  send  such  monsters  to  league  with  their  kind? 
They  may,  says  the  law,  be  banished  from  the 
European  continent — that  is  to  say,  they  may 
settle  themselves  within  a  few  leagues  of  its 
shores,  and  there  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which 
they  have  wrested  from  us.  Do  you  really  sup- 
pose that  by  such  means  you  can  repress  the 
conspiracies,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
received  such  frightful  proof?  It  is  in  vain  to 
say  you  must  apply  a  different  measure  of  pun- 
ishment to  provocations  to  crime  and  their  actual 
commission.  True;  but  the  penal  code  has  it- 
sell  shown  how  this  is  to  be  done,  by  denoune- 
1  Moniteur  ing  the  simple  penalty  against  an  ex- 
Nov.  9,  1815;  pression  of  intention,  and  the  pen- 

298        297'  a''y  aSSravatei^  by  the  pains  of  par- 
ricide against  the  completed  act."1 
"The  proposed  law,"  said  Chateaubriand,  "  in 
73,         the  5th  article,  denounces  a  penalty 
Speech  of  Cha-  against  any  one  who  utters  an  ex- 
teaubnand  on  pression  which  might  excite  alarm 
the  subject.  ,,.         r       •       .  i 

in  the  holders  ol  national  domains. 

The  enactment  is  barbarous,  for  it  menaces  with 
the  same  penalty  an  excusable  regret  and  a  sacri- 
legious machination.  It  will  reach  the  poor  emi- 
grant despoiled  of  his  inheritance,  whom  a  jealous 
acquirer  of  his  property  may  surprise  exhaling 
some  regrets,  shedding  some  tears  over  the  tomb 
of  his  fathers.  Dragged  before  the  tribunal  by 
calumny,  he  will  be  judged  by  passion ;  he 
will  there  lose  his  honor,  the  only  possession 
which  the  Revolution  has  left  him  ;  and  all  that 
to  calm  apprehensions  which  should  have  been 
for  ever  set  at  rest,  if  any  thing  could  do  so,  by 
the  solemn  promises  in  the  charter.  Wherefore 
is  all  this  done? — to  stifle  those  murmurs,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  great  injustice — to 
impose  a  silence  which,  to  be  effectual,  should 
ordain  at  the  same  time  the  demolition  of  the 
stones  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  herit- 
ages of  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  reassure  the 
possessors."  These  extreme  opinions  did  not  in- 
fluence the  majority;  and  the  law,  as  it  was 

„       .  sent  up  from  the  Chamber  of  Denn- 

s  Moniteur, 


Nov.  9  and  10, 


ties,  as  well  as  that  establishing  the 


1815  ;  Cap.  Prevotal  Courts,  was  adopted  in  the 
iii.  301,  302;  Peers  without  alteration  by  large 
395"  V  39i'  majorities — the  latter  with  scarce 
any  discussion.3 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  and  reflect  on  these 
debates,  if  we  would  judge  with  impartiality  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Government  in  the  great 
tragedy  in  which  the  Hundred  Days  terminated 


— the  deaths  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Colonel  La- 

bedoyere.    It  is  impossible  to  ap-  -4 

proach  this  subject  without  painful  Reflections  on 

emotions  :  to  an  Englishman  espe-  the  deaths  oi 

cially,  who  recollects  that  the  form-  ^e}'  3,1(1  La" 

■"  ii'  bedoyere. 

er  was  a  great  and  glorious  enemy, 

and  that  his  mournful  fate  is  in  some  sort  wound 
up  with  our  triumphs,  and  could  not  have  happen- 
ed but  for  the  conquest  of  Waterloo,  it  will  always 
be  the  subject  of  the  most  poignant  regret.  How 
much  more  gladly  would  every  generous  heart 
in  Britain  have  joined  in  celebrating  the  heroism 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  doing  honor  to 
his  gray  hairs,  than  in  weaving  the  chaplet 
which  is  to  express  regret  upon  his  tomb !  The 
very  circumstance  of  his  having  been  our  ene- 
my, of  his  having  combated  Wellington  in  Por- 
tugal, headed  the  charge  of  the  Old  Guard  at 
Waterloo,  only  augments  the  sorrow  with  which 
his  fate  must  ever  be  regarded.  Those  who  are 
most  attached  to  principles  will  ever  be  most  in- 
dulgent to  individuals  ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  mod- 
ern civilization  to  behold  in  an  enemy  only  a  friend, 
when  he  has  ceased  to  combat  in  the  hostile 
ranks.  Yet  this  very  feeling  of  equanimity  should 
lead  us  to  do  justice  to  the  Government  upon 
whom  those  melancholy  acts  were  imposed  as  a 
species  of  state  necessity  ;  we  must  consider  its 
situation,  measure  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
was  surrounded,  and  the  weight  of  the  influence, 
external  and  internal,  which  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  its  deliberations.  If  any  decided  opinion 
results  from  these  considerations,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  against  the  system  of  public  law  under 
which  those  melancholy  executions  took  place: 
and  even  the  blood  of  Marshal  Ney  will  not 
have  been  shed  in  vain  if  it  leads,  in  all  civilized 
nations,  to  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  in  all  purely  political  offenses. 

External  influences  of  no  ordinary  kind  were 
exerted  to  impel  the  Government 
into  measures  of  severity  on  this  External  in- 
occasion.  The  opinion  of  the  Allies  fluences  ex- 
and  their  sovereigns,  not  even  ex-  ertetl  against 
ccpting  the  mild  and  benevolent  menF°Venl' 
Alexander,  was  unanimous,  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  in  Europe  till  the.  mili- 
tary spirit  was  checked  in  France;  and  that,  in 
Wellington's  words,  "a  great  moral  lesson"  was 
more  requisite  for  the  French  army  than  the 
French  people.  It  was  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  the  army  which  he  commanded,  more  even 
than  his  own  disposition,  which  had  impelled 
Napoleon  into  the  career  of  conquest;  it  was 
their  rapacious  and  covetous  desires  which  had 
rendered  their  ascendency  so  insupportably  odi- 
ous to  every  people  they  had  come  among.  The 
Hundred  Days  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  that 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of 
their  chiefs;  that  their  submission  was  merely 
forced,  their  loyalty  feigned  ;  and  that  the  leo- 
pard would  change  his  spots,  the  Ethiopian  his 
skin,  before  they  would  be  influenced  by  any 
other  passion  but  the  lust  of  conquest.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  it  was  deemed  indispensable 
to  insist  on  the  dissolution  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  the  exile  of  the  principal  military  leaders, 
and  the  change  of  the  national  colors  of  France  : 
steps,  and  not  unimportant  ones,  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  national  spirit.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  affect  the  imagination  by 
great  examples;  to  strike,  and  to  strike  boldly, 
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and  prove  by  decisive  acts  that  if  this  had  not 
hitherto  been  done,  it  was  owing  to  humanity, 
not  fear.    "We  must  strike,"  said  M.  Gentz, 
"the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  or 

1  Cap.  in.  315,  we  have  no  secul.ity  for  tne  peace 

of  Europe  for  a  year."  1 
Still  more  exasperated  was  the  Royalist  party 
7e  at  the  Court,  and  in  the  Chambers, 
Conside'ra-  which  called  out  aloud  for  great 
Hons  which  examples.  It  was  no  wonder  it  was 
weighed  with  for  ,hey  had  humiliation  to  de- 
tlie  Court.         .         ,  Tf 

plore,  losses  to  revenge.     It  the 

feeling  of  the  necessity  of  punishment  was 
strong  in  the  conquerors — in  those  to  whom 
treachery  had  only  opened  the  avenue  to  con- 
quest— what  might  it  be  expected  to  be  in  the 
conquered — in  those  to  whom  it  had  opened  only 
the  gates  of  perdition  ? — among  whom  it  had 
brought  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  the  tarnishing  of 
glory,  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty,  the  loss  of 
frontier  towns,  the  oppression  of  a  million  of 
armed  men,  the  imposition  of  humiliating  and 
insupportable  exactions?  Generosity  had  been 
tried,  magnanimity  had  had  its  day,  and  what 
had  been  the  result?  Nothing  but  a  repetition 
on  a  still  greater  scale  of  treachery  and  treason. 
Not  a  head  had  fallen,  not  an  estate  had  been 
confiscated,  not  a  human  being  banished  on  the 
first  restoration,  and  the  only  consequence  had 
been  the  formation  of  a  vast  conspiracy  to  over- 
turn the  Government  and  destroy  their  benefac- 
tors. Humanity  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
ascribed  to  fear;  moderation  considered  as  a 
proof  of  imbecility.  The  time  had  now  come 
when  it  was  necessary  to  undeceive  the  conspir- 
ators by  srreat  examples,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  Napoleon,  vindicate  the  authority  of  Govern- 

2  Cap.  iii.  300 ;  ment  by  the  condign  punishment 
Lam.  v.  423,  of  those  who  had  alike  insulted  it, 
424-  and  all  but  ruined  their  country.2 

Strong  as  these  considerations  in  themselves 
were,  and  powerfully  as  they  spoke 
to  the  feelings  of  a  Government 
which  had  been  overturned  by  a 
conspiracy,  and  only  reinstated  by 
conquest,  they  did  not  sway  the  hu- 
mane breast  of  the  king,  or  move 
the  enlightened  minds  of  his  minis- 
ters. Louis  XVIII.,  M.  Talleyrand,  M.  Fouche, 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and  M.  Decazes,  were 
alike  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  great  act 
of  amnesty,  and  of  avoiding  the  most  fatal  of  all 
inaugurations  for  the  commencement  of  their 
government — the  inauguration  of  blood.  They 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  furnish  the  ac- 
cused persons  with  the  means  of  escape,  de- 
signedly in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
their  trial.  When  the  lists,  prepared  and  signed 
by  Fouche  on  the  24th  July,  appeared,  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  warrants  of  arrest  was  delayed 
for  several  weeks,  purposely  to  give  the  accused 
persons  an  opportunity  of  escape.  Passports 
were  furnished  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  pro- 
scribed persons ;  and  not  only  were  they  earnest- 
ly entreated  to  withdraw,  but  large  sums  of 
money  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minis- 
ter of  police  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  No  less 
than  459,000  francs  (,£1S,360)  were  expended 
by  the  minister  of  police  in  this  humane  attempt. 
But  the  benevolent  and  wise  intentions  of  the 
Government  were  in  some  instances  frustrated 
bv  the  zeal  of  the  provincial  authorities,  who  ! 


Measures  of 
the  Govern- 
ment to  give 
the  accused 
persons  the 
means  of  es- 
cape. 


arrested  the  proscribed  persons  as  they  were 
making  their  escape — in  others  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  devotion  of  the  persons  endangered 
themselves,  who  in  a  heroic  spirit  preferred  re- 
maining at  home,  and  undergoing  1Lam  y  4„3_ 
all  the  risks  of  trial,  to  taking  guilt  Cap.  iii.'  316* 
to  themselves  by  making  use  of  the  317  ;  Lac.  i. 
means  ot  escape.1 

The  first  of  the  persons  who  was  arrested 
from  the  latter  cause,  and  forced  7g 
upon  the  Government  for  trial,  was  Treachery  of 
Colonel  Labedoyere.  This  ar-  Col.Labedoy- 
dent  and  gallant  young  man,  whose  ere' 
defection  at  Grenoble  first  opened  to  Napoleon 
the  gates  of  France,2  and  whose  2 Hist,  of  Eu- 
subsequent  fate  has  made  his  name  rope,  c.  xii. 
imperishable  in  history,  was  con-  $ 80- 
nected  with  several  of  the  first  families  of  the 
Court,  but  had  been  involved  in  the  meshes  of 
the  Napoleonist  conspiracy  by  the  influence  of 
Queen  Hortense,  whose  saloons  in  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  de  St.  Leu,  were  the 
chief  rendezvous  of  the  Imperial  party.  Even 
so  early  as  8th  February,  1815,  he  had  assured 
M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  then  on  his  route  to 
Elba,  that  the  Emperor  might  reckon  on  him. 
Being  in  command  of  the  7th  regiment  at  Gre- 
noble, the  first  fortified  town  between  Cannes 
and  Paris,  his  defection  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Napoleon  ;  and  it  was  mainly  from 
knowing  that  he  might  be  relied  3Qap.  iii.  318 
on.  that  the  Emperor  had  chosen  319;  Lam.  v! 
the  mountain  road  which  lay  through  425;  Lac.  ii. 
that  town.3  4'  5t 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Fouche  sent 

for  Labedoyere,  and  said  to  him,  "I 

advise  you  to  leave  France  ;  here  are  His  '®T'rest 

your  passports  :  if  you  want  money. 

here  are  25,000  francs  (£1000)  in  gold;  but  set 

off."    He  left  Paris  in  pursuance  of  this  advice, 

but  repented  before  he  had  passed  Clermont, 

where  he  stopped.    The  Paris  police  were  aware 

of  his  residence,  and  Fouche  repeatedly  warned 

him  of  the  necessity  of  remaining  concealed; 

but.  instead  of  doing  that,  he  returned  to  Paris, 

resisting  all  the  efforts  of  General  Excelmans 

and  Count  Flahault,  who  did  their  utmost  to 

prevent  him,  and  returned  to  Paris,  and  repaired 

to  the  house  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached 

His  emotion  at  learning  of  the  arrest  of  Lavalette, 

who  had  been  seized  shortly  before,  as  well  as 

his  fine  and  martial  figure,  revealed  him  to  an 

agent  of  the  police  who  was  in  the  carriage, 

who  tracked  him  to  the  place  where  ,„  ... 

,     .    ,  .       ,  .  .  1  ...  4  Cap.  in.  318, 

he  had  hoped  to  remain  concealed,*  321;  La]Ilj  v' 

screened    by   the   vigilance,   and  430, 433;  Lac. 

guarded  by  the  fidelity  of  love.  "•  '> 8- 

The  agent  communicated  the  circumstance  to 

the  prefect ;  and  as  the  Government  could  not. 

overlook  the  return  of  so  great  a  criminal  to 

Paris,  after  he  had  been  furnished  with  the 

means  of  escape,  he  was  arrested  in  the  night 

and  conveyed  to  prison. 

He  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  council  of 

war  on  the  14th  August.    There  g0 

could  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  his  His  trial  and 

guilt ;  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  condemiia 

world,  and  admitted  in  the  most  l0n' 

express  manner  by  himself,  in  his  declaration 

when  brought  before  the  police  magistrate.  It 

was  established  in  the  clearest  manner  that  he 

set  out  from  Grenoble,  at  the  head  of  the  7tb 
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regiment  of  infantry,  to  meet  Napoleon,  notwith- 
standing all  the  instances  of  his  commander, 
General  Devilliers,  who  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  ;  that  this  was  a  premeditated  act;  that  he 
had  intimated  his  intention  to  his  oificers,  har- 
angued the  soldiers,  and  prepared  the  tricolor 
cockades,  which  were  concealed  in  a  drum,  and 
distributed  when  the  period  for  action  had  ar- 
rived ;  that  he  had  alike  disobeyed  the  orders 
end  resisted  the  supplications  of  his  general, 
"yho  remained  faithful  to  his  allegiance;  and 
inat  when  he  met  the  Emperor,  instead  of  at- 
tacking, he  embraced  him,  and  brought  him 
back  in  triumph  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  of 
Grenoble.  The  public  prosecutor  called  on  the 
judges,  as  these  facts  were  clearly  established, 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law  on  so  great 
a  criminal,  whose  defection  had  drawn  after  it 
that  of  the  whole  army.  Labedoyere  did  not 
controvert  the  facts  proved;  he  only  sought  to 
vindicate  his  memory  by  explaining  his  motives. 
"  If  my  life  only  was  at  stake,  I  would  not  de- 
tain you  a  moment :  it  is  my  profession  to  be 
ready  to  die.  But  a  wife,  the  model  of  every 
virtue,  a  son  as  yet  in  the  cradle,  will  one  day 
demand  of  me  an  account  of  my  actions.  The 
name  1  leave  them  is  their  inheritance  ;  I  am 
bound  to  leave  it  to  them,  unfortunate  but  not 
disgraced.  I  may  have  deceived  myself  as  to 
the  real  interests  of  France  :  misled  by  the  re- 
collections of  camps,  or  the  illusions  of  honor,  I 
may  have  mistaken  my  own  chimeras  for  the 
voice  of  my  country.  But  the  greatness  of  the 
sacrifices  which  I  made,  in  breaking  all  the 
strongest  bonds  of  rank  and  family,  prove  at 
least  that  no  unworthy  or  personal  motive  has 
influenced  my  actions.  I  deny  nothing  ;  I  plead 
only  guiltless  to  having  conspired.  When  I  re- 
ceived the  command  of  my  regiment,  I  had  not 
a  thought  that  the  Emperor  could  ever  return 
to  France.  Sad  presentiments,  nevertheless, 
overtook  me  at  the  moment  when  I  set  out  for 
Chambery;  they  arose  from  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic ophiion  pressing  on  me.  I  confess  with  grief 
my  error;  I  confess  it  with  anguish,  when  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  my  country.  My  fault  consisted  in 
having  misunderstood  the  intentions  of  the  king, 
and  his  return  has  opened  my  eyes.  I  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  con- 
stitution completed,  and  France  still  a  great  na- 
tion united  around  its  king.  But  I  have  shed 
my  blood  for  my  country;  and  I  wish  to  per- 
suade myself  that  my  death,  preceded  by  the  ab- 
juration of  my  errors,  may  be  useful  to  France; 

i  Moniteur      that  m>'  name  wil1  n0t  be  held 
Aug.  20  1815;  detestation,  and  that  when  my  son 

Lain.  v.  435,  may  be  of  an  age  to  serve  his  coun- 
cil?'™'11'      try,  he  will  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
father  s  name.  1 
As  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  was  condemned 

to  dealh,  though  the  judges  them- 
Hia  death    selves  shed  tears  when  sentence  was 

pronounced.  His  relations  oftered 
100,(100  francs  (.£1000)  to  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  if  he  would  favor  his  escape.  As  a 
last  resource,  his  young  wife  throw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  King,  whom  she  reached  as  he 
was  descending  the  great  stair  of  the  Tuileries 
to  enter  his  carriage.  "Grace,  grace!'*  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  woman,  her  voice  broken 
by  sobs.  "Madam,"  replied  the  monarch  with 
deep  emotion,  "  I  know  your  sentiments,  and 


those  of  your  family,  for  my  house;  I  deeply  re- 
gret being  obliged  to  refuse  such  faithful  serv- 
ants. If  your  husband  had  offended  me  alone, 
his  pardon  would  have  been  already  given;  but 
I  owe  satisfaction  to  France,  on  which  he  has 
induced  the  scourge  of  rebellion  and  war.  My 
duty  as  a  king  ties  my  hands.  I  can  only  pray 
for  the  soul  of  him  whom  justice  has  condemned, 
and  assure  you  of  my  protection  to  yourself  and 
your  child."  At  these  words  the  suppliant  fell 
in  a  swoon  at  his  feet.  Labedoyere's  mother, 
clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  awaited  the  mon- 
arch on  his  return,  but  the  strictest  orders  had 
been  given  to  prevent  her  reaching  the  royal 
presence,  and  her  cries  alone  reached  his  ears. 
Meanwhile  Labedoyere,  recalled  by  solitude  and 
mislbrlune  from  the  illusions  which  had  misled 
him,  had  regained  the  sentiments  of  his  youth. 
He  received  with  gratitude  the  consolations  of 
religion,  and  prepared  in  a  worthy  spirit  to  un- 
dergo his  fate.  When  brought  out  for  execu- 
tion, his  eyes  met  those  of  M.  Cesar  de  Ner- 
vaux,  a  faithful  friend  and  companion  in  arms, 
who  had  come  to  support  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. They  pressed  each  other's  hands  in  si- 
lence. When  the  soldiers  who  were  to  perform 
the  painful  duty  took  their  stations  opposite  the 
wall  before  which  he  was  placed,  he  advanced 
a  few  steps,  and  took  his  station  in  the  middle 
of  the  intervening  space;  then  suddenly  turning 
round,  as  if  he  had  forgot  something,  he  whis- 
pered for  a  few  seconds  to  the  priest  who  ac- 
companied him.  Then  calmly  resuming  his 
place,  he  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged, 
and  looking  straight  at  the  leveled  muskets, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Fire,  my  friends  !" 
He  fell  pierced  by  nine  balls ;  and  when  the 
smoke  of  the  discharge  had  passed  away,  the 
priest  approached  and  steeped  his  handker- 
chief in  the  blood  which  flowed  i  Lam.  v.  442, 
from  his  breast,  which  he  took  447 ;  Cap.  iii.' 
with  him  as  a  relic  to  the  wife  of  323,324;  Lac. 
the  fallen  officer.i  1L  3'  4' 

The  next  person  selected  for  trial  was  Mar- 
shal Ney,  who  had  at  the  head  of  g2 
his  corps  betrayed  the  royal  cause  Trial  of  Mar- 
as  effectually  as  Labedoyere  had  shal  Ney.  His 
done  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  ^1a£ous 
His  flagrant  defection,  and  the  de- 
cisive consequences  with  which  it  was  attended, 
were  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
Royalists  to  give  the  Government  any  option  in 
dealing  with  so  great  a  criminal.  He  had  said 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  before  the  departure 
of  Napoleon  for  Rochefort,  that  he  had  every 
thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of  the  Royal- 
ists, and  that  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  the 
United  States.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
he  had  used  the  famous  expression  to  the  king, 
before  he  set  out  from  Paris  to  take  the  com- 
mand at  Melon.  "  I  will  bring  Bonaparte  back 
in  an  iron  cage."  The  remarkable  expression 
had  been  overheard  by  the  Prince  de  Poix  and 
the  Duke  de  Duras  as  well  as  his  Majesty,  who 
was  surprised  at  them  coming  from  a  marshal 
who  had  risen  so  high  in  the  Imperial  service. 
He  himself  admitted  in  his  judicial  declaration 
that  he  had  used  the  words  "  Cage  de  Fer."  * 

*  "  Je  (lis  au  Roi  que  la  demarche  de  Bonaparte  6tait 
si  insensce  qu'il  meritait,  s'il  etait  pris,  d'etre  conduit  a 
Paris  dans  unecage  de  fer.  On  a  pretendu  que  j'avais 
dit  que  je  le  conduirais  moi-meme,  si  je  le  prenais,  dans 
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He  admitted  that,  in  a  transport  of  Royalist  en- 
thusiasm, he  had  said,  "  If  I  see  the  least  hesi- 
tation in  the  troops,  I  will  seize  the  first  grena- 
dier's musket,  make  use  of  it,  and  give  an  ex- 
ample to  others."  He  admitted  having  signed 
the  fatal  proclamation  of  the  14th  March,  in 
which  the  cause  of  Napoleon  was  openly  es- 
poused, and  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  defection  of  the  whole  army.  He  said  in  his 
declaration  that  it  was  written  by  Napoleon,  and 
sent  to  him  by  means  of  his  brother  Joseph,  who 
i  Moniteur,  was  at  Prangin.  Yet  so  strong  had 
Nov.  11,  1815,  been  his  protestations  of  fidelity, 

S?p-.'.«a,V '"'  that  down  to  the  very  last  moment 
339,340;  Lac.  .,  i  r      -i     u  j 

ii.  5  6-  Pru-  tne  roya'  'amily  had  more  confi- 
ces  de  Ney.  dence  in  him  than  in  any  man  in 
30-  France.'  * 

Ney  was  in  Paris,  though  not  employed  with 
g3  the  army,  when  the  capitulation 
His  departure  with  .the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
from  Paris,  Marshal  Blucher  was  signed — acir- 
and  arrest  at  cumstance  which  led  to  a  painful 
dilliculty,  so  far  as  this  country  was 
concerned,  in  the  trial  which  ensued.  He  re- 
ceived passports  under  a  feigned  name  from 
Fouche,  which  were  indorsed  by  the  Austrian 
and  Swiss  embassies  at  Paris,  and  by  Count 
Bubna,  the  Austrian  commander  at  Lyons.  He 
was  just  leaving  France  in  pursuance  of  Talley- 
rand's advice,  and  had  reached  Nantua,  within  a 
few  leagues  of  the  Swiss  frontier,  when  he  was 
seized,  like  Labedoyere,  with  a  fatal  desire  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  He  was  haunted  by 
the  idea  of  a  sentence  of  death  par  contwmace, 
which  would  weigh  upon  his  memory  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  relations.  He  returned  accordingly, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  chateau  of  Bos- 
sonis,  which  belonged  to  his  family.  There  he 
made  no  attempt  at  concealment,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  a  magnificent  sabre,  with  his  name 
engraven  on  the  hilt,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  his  glory.  He 
was  in  consequence  seized,  without  any  instruc- 
tions from  head-quarters,  by  M.  Locard,  the 
prefect  of  the  department,  a  zealous  Royalist, 
and  sent  to  Paris,  where  his  arrival  occasioned 
1  Cap.  iii.  340,  110  small  regret  and  consternation 
342 ;  Lac.  ii.  among  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
4> 5-  ment.1 

But,  once  taken,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
84  Government  not  to  bring  him  to 
Histrialbe-  trial;  for,  if  so  great  a  traitor  es- 
fore  the  Cham-  caped,  how  could  any  inferior  crim- 
ber  of  Peers.  jnai  be  brought  to  justice  ?  Great 
difficulty,  however,  was  experienced  in  finding 
a  court  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  his 
trial.  He  was,  in  the  first  instance,  sent  to  be 
tried  by  a  military  commission,  presided  over  by 

une  cage  de  fer.  Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  bien  ce  que  j'ai 
(lit.  Je  sais  que  j'ai  prononce  ces  mots,  'Cage  de  fer.' 
Je  dis  aussi  que  Bonaparte  me  paraissait  bien  coupable 
d'avoir  rompu  son  ban.  J'ai  eerie,  '  Si  je  vois  de  l'hesita- 
tion  dans  la  troupe,  je  prendrai  moi-meme  le  fusil  du 
premier  grenadier,  pour  m'en  servir,  et  donner  l'exernple 
aux  autres.'  J'ai  entraine ;  j'ai  eu  tort,  il  n'y  a  pas  le 
moindr,e  doute." — Procis  du  Marechal  Ney— Moniteur,  No. 
515,  11th  Nov.  1815. 

*  "Tout  depend  des  premiers  coups  dc  fusil,  car  enfin 
il  n'y  en  a  pas  encore  de  tires.  J'attends  tout  de  Ney, 
puisque  e'est  le  seul  qui  combattra  cet  homme.  Ne  per- 
dez  pas  de  temps  a  ce  vilain  Paris  ;  rnon  beau  frere  est 
assez  pour  le  contenir ;  mais  vous,  pourquoi  n'etes  vous 
pas  avec  Oudinot  ou  Ney?" — Madame  la  Dachese  d'An- 
gouleme  a  M.  le  Comic  d'Artois,  Bordeaux,  29  Mars, 
1815. — Capefigue,  iv.  424 — Appendix. 


Marshal  Moncey ;  but  that  veteran  recoiled  from 
the  idea  of  trying  an  old  companion  in  arms,  and 
declined  the  trial  on  the  plea  of  having  no  juris- 
diction over  a  peer  of  the  realm.  This  refusal, 
which  was  considered  by  the  Royalists  a  deci- 
sive proof  of  a  general  conspiracy  in  the  army, 
gave  profound  mortification  to  the  court,  and 
was  punished  by  three  months'  imprisonment,  in- 
flicted on  the  recusant  marshal.  Ney  was  next 
sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which,  how  un- 
willing soever  to  undertake  the  painful  duty, 
could  find  no  pretext  to  evade  it.  The  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  in  introducing  the  accusation  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  observed — "  It  is  not  only  in 
the  name  of  the  king  that  we  discharge  this 
duty — it  is  in  the  name  of  France,  long  indig- 
nant, and  now  stupefied:  it  is  even  in  the  name 
of  Europe  that  we  at  once  conjure  and  require 
you  to  undertake  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney.  We 
accuse  him  before  you  of  high  treason  and  crimes 
against  the  state.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  owes 
to  the  world  a  conspicuous  reparation  ;  and  it 
should  be  prompt,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual.  The 
king's  ministers  are  obliged  to  say  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  war  has  become  a  triumph 
to  the  factions.  We  conjure  you  then,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  king  require  you,  in  terms  of  the 
ordinance  of  his  majesty,  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney."  The  NovTl?  1815 
trial  proceeded  accordingly,  the  de-  sup.,  and  ' 
fense  of  the  marshal  being  intrusted  Nov.  25, 1815 ; 

to  the  able  hands  of  MM.  Berryer  g^V"'  360' 

i  t  v     .    ,  J       361;  Lac.  n.  5. 

and  Dupin.1 

These  able  counselors  could  not  deny  the 
facts  proved  against  him,  the  most  g5 
important  of  which  were  admitted  His  defense 
by  himself  in  his  judical  declaration,  and  condem- 
They  confined  themselves,  there-  natl0n- 
fore,  to  the  plea  that  he  was  no  longer  a  free 
agent  when  he  signed  the  proclamation  of  the 
14th  of  March,  sent  to  him  by  Napoleon  ;*  that 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  that  the 
cause  of  Napoleon  had  been  by  the  soldiers  so 
warmly  embraced  before  it  was  issued,  that  fo 
have  taken  any  other  course  had  become  im- 
practicable.   But  to  this  it  was  justly  replied, 
that  difficulty  will  never  justify  crime;  that  if 
he  could  not  control  his  troops,  he  might,  at  least 
have  withdrawn  from  the  command,  and  not  em- 
ployed the  power  confided  to  him  by  the  king  for 
the  destruction  of  his  authority.    And  the  de- 
fense of  being  carried  away,  such  as  it  was,  was 


*  "  Officiers,  sous-officiers,  et  soldats — La  cause  des 
Bourbons  est  a  jamais  perdue  !  Le  dynastie  legitime  que 
la  nation  Francaise  a  adoptee  va  remonter  sur  le  Trone  ; 
e'est  a  l'Ernpereur  Napoleon  notre  Souverain  qu'il  appar- 
tient  seul  de  regner  sur  ce  beau  pays  !  Que  la  noblesse 
des  Bourbons  prenne  le  parti  de  l'cxpatrier  encore,  ou 
qu'elle  consente  a  vivre  au  milieu  de  nous,  qu'importe? 
La  cause  sacree  de  la  liberte  et  de  notre  independance  ne 
souffrira  plus  de  leur  funeste  influence.  lis  out  voulu 
avilir  notre  gloire  militaire,  mais  ils  se  sont  trompes ; 
cette  gloire  est  le  fruit  de  trop  nobles  travaux  pour  que 
nous  puissions  en  perdre  la  memoire.  Soldats,  les  temps 
ne  sont  plus  ou  on  gouvernait  les  peuples  en  etouffant 
tous  leurs  droits:  la  liberte  triomphe  enfin  et  Napoleon 
notre  auguste  Empereur,  va  l'aflermir  a  jamais  !  Que 
desormais  cette  cause  si  belle  soit  la  notre  et  celle  de  tous 
les  Francais !  Que  tous  les  braves  que  j'ai  l'honneur  de 
commander  se  penetrent  de  cette  grande  verite.  Sol- 
dats, je  vous  ai  si  souvent  menes  a  la  victoire,  mainte- 
nant  je  veux  vous  conduire  a  cette  phalange  immortelle 
que  l'Ernpereur  Napoleon  conduit  a  Paris,  et  qui  y  sera 
sous  peu  de  jours,  et  la,  notre  esperance  et  notre  bonheui 
scront  a  jamais  egalises.  Vive  l'Ernpereur ! — Lons-lc- 
Saulnier,  le  13  Mars,  1815. — Le  Marechal  de  l'Emcire, 
Prince  de  la  Moskoua." — Moniteur,  22d  Nov.  1815. 


so 
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entirely  overturned  by  the  evidence  of  Generals 
Lecourbe  and  Bourmont,  who  were  with  him  at 
the  time  of  his  defection — who  concurred  in  stat- 
ing, the  one  in  oral  testimony,  the  other  in  a  de- 
position emited  before  death,  that  Ney  had  him- 
self said,  in  their  presence,  that  it  was  all  over; 
that  every  thing  had  been  agreed  upon  for  three 
months,  and  they  would  have  known  it,  if  they 
had  been  at  Paris ;  that  no  violence  was  to  be 
done  to  the  king,  but  that  he  was  to  be  dethroned, 
put  on  board  a.  vessel,  and  conducted  inlo  Eng- 

land.1*    It  appeared,  from  what  fell 

,1,  1         "I   "'■  llial  Xc>  s 

Proees  de  '  words  led  to  the  belief  that,  like 
Ney,  87  ;  and  many  other  of  the  most  terrible  ca- 
P°"ge,^'15     tastrophes  recorded  in  history,  from 

the  siege  of  Troy  downward,  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  had  been  mainly  in- 
stigated by  female  jealousy  and  mortifications. 
It  now  remained  only  to  the  counsel  for  the 
gg  accused  to  appeal  to  the  capitula- 
Appeal  to  the  tion  of  Paris  :  and  here,  it  must  be 
capitulation     admitted,  they  had  a  much  stronger 

case  to  rest  upon.  By  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  capitulation  of  that  city,  concluded 
at  St.  Cloud,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  no  per- 
son then  in  Paris  should  be  disquieted  in  his  per- 
son or  estate  on  account  of  his  conduct  during 
the  Hundred  Days;  and  by  another  article,  that 
if  any  doubt  arose  concerning  the  interpretation 
to  be  put  on  any  part  of  the  convention,  it  should 
be  construed  in  favor  of  the  party  capitulating. f 
Three  witnesses  of  the  highest  respectability, 
who  took  part  in  the  capitulation,  Marshal  Da- 
voust,  General  Guillimont,  and  M.  Bignon,  con- 
curred in  deponing  that  this  article  was  intend- 

*  "  C'est  une  chose  absolument  finie,"  dit  le  Marechal. 
Je  ne  l'avais  pas  compris.  Le  General  Lecourbe  entra  ; 
"je  lui  disais  que  tout  est  fini,"  dit-il  au  General  Le- 
courbe ;  celui-ci  parut  etonne.  "Oui,"  ajouta  le  Mare- 
chal, "  c'est  une  affaire  arrangee,  it  y  a  trois  mois  que 
nous  sommes  tous  d'necord ;  si  vous  aviez  ete  a  Paris  vous 
l'auriez  su  comme  nioi.  Les  troupes  sont  divisees  par 
deux  bataillons  et  trois  escadrons,  les  troupes  d'Alsace 
de  meme,  les  troupes  de  ia  Lorraine  de  meme  ;  le  Roi  doit 
avoir  cjuitte  Paris,  on  il  sera  enleve,  mais  on  ne  lui  fera 
pas  de  mat ;  nialheur  a  qui  ferait  du  inal  au  Roi  j  on  n'avait 
l'intention  que  de  le  detroner,  de  1'embarquer  surun  vais- 
seau  et  de  le  laire  conduire  en  Angleterre.  Nous  n'avons 
plus  maintenant  qu'a  rejoindre  l'Empereur."  Je  dis  au 
Marechal  qu'il  etait  tres  extraordinaire  qu'il  proposal 
d'aller  rejoindre  celui  contre  lequel  il  devait  combattre.  II 
me  repondit  qu'il  m'engageaita  le  faire,  "mais  vous  etes 
libre."  Le  General  Lecourbe  lui  repondit — "  Je  suis  ici 
pour  servir  le  Roi,et  non  pour  servir  Bonaparte.  Jamais 
il  ne  m'a  fait  que  du  mal.et  le  Roi  ne  m'a  fait  quedu  bien. 
Jeveux  servir  le  Roi,  j'ai  de  l'honneur."  "Etmoi  aussi," 
repondit  le  Marechal,  "  parceque  je  ne  veux  pas  etrc  hu- 
milie.  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  ma  femme  retourne  chez  moi 
les  larmes  aux  yeux  des  humiliations  qu'elle  a  recues  dans 
lajournee.  Le  Roi  neveut  pas  de  nous,  c'est  evident ;  ce 
n'est  qu'avec  Bonaparte  que  nous  pouvons  avoir  de  la  con- 
sideration ;  ce  n'est  qu'avec  un  homme  de  l'armee  que 
pourra  en  obtenir  l'armee."  Une  demi-heure  apres,  il  prit 
un  papier  sur  la  table — "Voila  ce  que  je  veux  lire  aux 
troupes."  Et  il  lut  la  Proclamation.  .  .  .  Le  Mare- 
chal etait  si  bien  determine  d'avance  a  prendre  son  parti 
qu'une  demiheure  apres  il  portait  la  decoration  de  la  Legion 
d'lloiiiicur  avec  l'Aigle,  et  a  son  grand  cordon  la  decora- 
tion a  l'EIIigie  de  Bonaparte — Deposition  du  General  Bour- 
mont— Monitcur,  6  Dec.  1815. 

t  "  Seront  respectees  les  personcs  et  les  proprietes 
particulieres  ;  les  habitans,  et,  en  general,  tous  les  in- 
dividus  qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  capitale,  continueront  a 
jouir  de  leurs  droits  et  liberies,  sans  pouvoir  etre  ni  en- 
quires ni  recherches,  meme  relativement  aux  fonctions 
quils  occupent  ou  auraient  occupies,  a  leur  conduite  et  a 
leur  opinion  politique.  S'il  survient  quelques  difficulty's 
sur  1'execution  de  quelques-uns  des  articles  de  la  conven- 
tion, l'interpretation  en  sera  faite  en  favour  de  l'armee 
Franrai.se,  et  de  la  villede  Paris."— Arts  12  et  15,  Capitu- 
lation do  Paris— Monitcur,  July  9, 1815  ;  Cap.  iii.  306, 307. 
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ed  to  cover  the  military  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary inhabitants  of  Paris  ;  and  that  had  this  not 
been  agreed  to,  they  would  have  broken  off' the 
negotiation.  "I  had,"  said  Marshal  Davoust, 
"25,000  cavalry,  400  or  500  guns;  and  if  the 
French  are  ready  to  fly,  they  are  not  less  ready 
to  rally  under  the  walls  of  Paris."  Marshal 
Ney  exclaimed  upon  this — "  The  article  was  st 
entirely  protective,  that  I  relied  on  it :  but  for 
it,  can  it  be  believed  I  would  not  have  died 
sword  in  hand '?  It  was  in  defiance  of  that  ca 
pitulation  that  I  was  arrested,  and  on  its  faith 
that  I  re-entered  France."  The  Peers,  by  a 
majority,  held  that  they  could  listen  to  no  defense 
founded  on  the  military  convention  of  Jnlv  3,  con- 
cluded between  foreign  generals  and  a  provision- 
al government  not  emanating  from  the  king,  and 
to  which  he  was  so  entire  a  stranger,  that  two- 
and-twenty  days  after  he  signed  an  ordinance, 
directing  a  certain  number  of« individuals  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  which  was  signed  by  the  very 
minister  who  had  been  president  of  the  provision- 
al government.  As  a  last  resource,  M.  Berrver 
objected  that  Ney  was  no  longer  a  Frenchman, 
or  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  country  ;  for,  by 
the  treaty  of. 20th  November  last,  the  place  of 
his  birth  bad  been  detached  from  France.  But 
the  marshal  stopped  that  defense  in  a  noble 
manner — "  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  exclaimed  he, 
'•  and  will  die  as  such.  Hitherto  my  defense  has 
appeared  free  :  it  is  no  longer  so.  I  thank  my 
generous  defenders,  but  I  would  rather  not  be 
defended  than  have  the  shadow  only  of  a  de- 
fense.   I  am  accused  in  opposition  to  the  faith 

of  treaties,  and  I  am  precluded  from  ,  ,» 

,.  ,  JT  .    .         -T      1  Moniteur. 

appealing  to  them.    I  imitate  Mo-  Dec.  7  1815; 

reau — I  appeal  from  Europe  to  pos-  Cap.  iii.  384, 
terity."1  386- 

When  the  appeal  to  the  capitulations  was  re- 
fused, the  counsel  for  Ney  had  no  g- 
longer  any  defense.  He  was  ac-  He  is  found 
cordingly  found  guilty — 1st,  By  a  guilty,  and 
majority  of  107  to  47,  of  having,  sentenced  to 
in  the  night  of  the  13th  and  14th 
March,  received  the  emissaries  of  the  usurper; 
2d,  Unanimously,  of  having,  on  the  14th  March, 
read  a  proclamation  in  the  chief  square  of  Lons- 
le-Saulnier,  tending  to  excite  his  troops  to  re- 
bellion, and  immediately  given  orders  to  them 
to  unite  their  forces  with  those  of  the  usurper, 
and  of  having  himself  effected  that  junction; 
3d,  By  a  majority  of  157  to  1,  of  having  com- 
mitted high  treason.  It  remained  to  determine 
on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  the  determin- 
ation of  which  the  French  law,  in  the  case  of 
that  high  tribunal,  gives  to  the  judges — viz., 
whether  it  would  be  that  prescribed  by  the 
penal  code  or  the  military  law  :  142  voted  for 
death,  according  to  the  martial  law,  13  for 
transportation,  0  declined  voting.  The  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  in  absence  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  privilege  of  doing  so  having  been 
given  to  the  Peers  by  the  royal  ordinance  direct- 
ing the  trial.  In  the  majority  who  voted  for 
death  were  found  the  names  of 


2  Moniteur, 


Marmont,  Serrurier,  the  Duke  of  Dec.  7,  isis, 
Valmy.   Latour,  Maubourg,   and  Cap-  iii-  389. 
many  others  of  Ney's  old  compan-  j  j  j'2  ■L,ac' 
ions  in  arms.2 

The  marshal  himself  supped  calmly  that 
night,  and,  after  smoking  a  cigar,  slept  for  some 
hours.    He  was  wakened  by  M.  Cauch.y,  who 
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Dame  to  announce  to  him  tne  decision  of  the 
g8  House  of  Peers.  "  Marshal,"  said 
His  death  de-  he,  "  I  have  a  melancholy  duty  to 
termined  on  perform."  "Do  your  duty,  M. 
by  the  king.     Cauchy)  we  all  have  ours  in  tnjs 

world."    Then,  as  the  preamble  began,  he  said 
— "To  the  point,  to  the  point."    When  the 
numerous    titles  of  the   accused — Prince  of 
the  Moskwa,  Duke  of  Elchingen — began,  he 
interrupted  him  again :  "  Say  simply  Michel 
Ney,  soon  a  little  dust ;  that  is  all."    Never  did 
execution  succeed  a  sentence  more  rapidly. 
The  king's  ministers  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme anxiety;  the  state  of  the  metropolis  was 
reported  to  them  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  In 
the  evening  a  conference  of  the  royal  family 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  by  all  that 
a  great  example  was  necessary  ;  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  was  particularly  vehement  in  in- 
culcating this  opinion.    At  midnight  the  minis- 
ters had  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  determined, 
after  anxious  deliberation,  to  petition  the  king 
in  favor  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  to 
one  of  banishment  to  America.    The  Duke  of 
Richelieu  was,  with  some  difficulty,  brought  to 
acquiesce  in  this  resolution ;  but,  having  done 
so,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  besought  the  king  to  exercise 
his  clemency  by  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
cabinet ;  but  he  found  the  monarch  immovable. 
He  had  not  courage  enough  to  be  magnani- 
mous; the  heroic  only  have  such.    It  is  those 
who  could  themselves  confront  death  that  can 
forgive  it  to  others.    It  was  doubtless  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  for  the  king  to  resist  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  European  powers,  who 
concurred  in  demanding  the  punishment  of  a 
great  delinquent,  and  the  impassioned  feelings 
of  the  great  majority  of  both  the  Chambers, 
■who  concurred  in  that  requisition.    But  there  is 
a  voice  in  the  human  heart  superior  to  that  of 
public  opinion,  and  that  voice  is  the  voice  of 
God.     Condemned  by  the  great  majority  of 
men  at  the  moment,  the  forgiveness  of  Ney, 
by  one  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured,  would 
j  „     ...  ...   have  been  the  noblest  inaugura- 

40jap' '"'     '  tion  of  the  monarchy  for  all  future 
times.1 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  the  palace 
59         of  the  Luxembourg,  where  Ney 
Hiscxecution.  was  confined,  was  taken  possession 
Dec.  8.  0f  by  M.  de  la  Rochecouart  with 

two  hundred  soldiers,  chiefly  gendarmes  and 
veterans.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  marshal, 
having  drank  a  little  claret,  entered  a  carriage, 
accompanied  by  the  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  :  two 
gendarmes  occupied  the  front  seat  of  the  car- 
riage. The  vehicle  drew  up  in  the  gardens 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  gate.  Ney  got  out  with  a  rapid  step, 
and  placing  himself  eight  paces  from  the  wall, 
said,  addressing  the  officer  in  command,  "Is  it 
here,  sir?"  "Yes,  M.  le  Marechal,"  was  the 
reply.  He  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged. 
"  For  five-and-twenty  years,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  face  the  balls  of  the  ene- 

s  Moniteur,  my"  ,  Then  takinS  off  his  hat  with 
Dec.  9,  1815;  his  left  hand,  and  placing  his  right 
Cap.  iii.  403,  upon  his  heart,  he  said  in  a  loud 

135i4LaC       vo'ce'  fr°nt'ng  the  soldiers.  "My 
comrades,  fire  on  me."2    The  offi- 
cer in  command  gave  the  signal,  and  he  fell 
Vol.  I.— F. 


without  any  struggle  :  death  was  instantaneous; 
three  balls  had  penetrated  the  head,  and  four 
the  breast.  The  place  of  execution  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  and 
no  spot  in  Europe  will  ever  excite  more  mel- 
ancholy feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator. 

The  death  of  Ney  was  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  that  the  Bourbons  ever  com-  90 
mitted.  His  guilt  was  self-evident;  Reflections 011 
never  did  criminal  more  richly  de-  tnis  evellt- 
serve  the  penalties  of  treason.  Like  Marlbo- 
rough, he  had  not  only  betrayed  his  sovereign, 
but  he  had  done  so  when  in  high  command,  and 
when,  like  him,  he  had  recently  before  been 
prodigal  of  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  cause 
he  undertook.  His  treachery  had  brought  on 
his  country  unheard-of  calamities — defeat  in 
battle,  conquest  by  Europe,  the  dethronement 
and  captivity  of  its  sovereign,  occupation  of  its 
capital  and  provinces  by  1,100,000  armed  men, 
contributions  to  an  unparalleled  amount  from 
its  suffering  people.  Double  treachery  had 
marked  his  career ;  he  had  first  abandoned  in 
adversity  his  fellow-soldier,  benefactor,  and  em- 
peror, to  take  service  with  his  enemy,  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  next  betrayed  his  trust  to  that 
enemy,  and  converted  the  power  given  him  into 
the  means  of  destroying  his  sovereign.  If  ever 
a  man  deserved  death,  according  to  the  laws  of 
all  civilized  countries — if  ever  there  was  one  to 
whom  continued  life  would  have  been  an  oppro- 
brium— it  was  Ney.  But  all  that  will  not  jus- 
tify the  breach  of  a  capitulation.  He  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time  it  was  concluded — he  remain- 
ed in  it  on  its  faith — he  fell  directly  under  its 
word  as  well  as  its  spirit.  To  say  that  it  was  a 
military  convention,  which  could  not  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  France,  who  was  no  party 
to  it,  is  a  sophism  alike  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  the  feelings  of  honor.  If 
Louis  XVIII.  was  not  a  party  to  it,  he  became 
such  by  entering  Paris,  and  resuming  his  throne, 
the  very  day  after  it  was  concluded,  without  fir- 
ing a  shot.  True,  the  magnitude  of  the  treach- 
ery called  for  a  great  example;  true,  Europe  in 
arms  demanded  bis  head  as  an  expiation  ; — but 
what  then  ?  The  very  time  when  justice  is 
shown  in  harmony  with  present  magnanimity 
and  ultimate  expedience,  is  when  a  great  crime 
has  been  committed,  a  great  criminal  is  at 
stake,  and  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  made  to 
secure  that  harmony.  Banished  from  France, 
with  his  double  treason  affixed  to  his  name,  Ney 
would  for  ever  have  been  an  object  of  scorn  and 
detestation  to  every  honorable  mind.  Slain,  in 
defiance  of  the  capitulation,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  and  meeting  death  in  a  heroic 
spirit,  he  became  an  object  of  eternal  pathetic 
interest  ;  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which  his  sentence  directed  to  be  torn 
from  his  neck,  was  for  ever  replaced  around  it 
by  the  volley  of  the  platoon  which  consigned 
him  to  the  grave. 

During  the  trial,  and  when  his  counsel  had 
appealed  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
as  protecting  him,  great  efforts  were  And  on  'the 
made  with  foreign  powers  to  save  Duke  of  Well- 
bis  life.    Notes  were  addressed  to  ington's  share 
all  the  foreign  embassadors  then  at  trans- 
Paris,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
military  chiefs  who  concluded  that  convention 
was  in  an  especial  manner  invoked.  Madame 
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Ney  applied  for  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject,  and  in 
the  most  passionate  manner  invoked  the  protec- 
tion of  the  12th  article.  "Madam,"  answered 
the  Duke,  "that  capitulation  was  only  intended 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  against  the 
vengeance  of  the  allied  armies  ;  and  it  is  not 
obligatory  except  on  the  powers  which  have 
ratified  it,  which  Louis  XVIII.  has  not  done  " 
"  My  Lord,"  replied  Madame  Ney,  "was  not  the 
taking  possession  of  Paris,  in  virtue  of  the  capitu- 
lation, equivalent  to  a  ratification?"  "That," 
rejoined  the  Duke,  "  regards  the  king  of  France  ; 
apply  to  him."  Wellington  expressed  himself 
in  the  same  terms  to  Marshal  Ney,  in  answer  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  marshal  on  the 
subject.*  The  whole  case  rests  on  both  sides 
on  this  brief  dialogue :  all  the  wit  of  man  to  the 
end  of  time  can  add  nothing  to  their  force. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
undoubtedly  right :  the  capitulation  bound  him, 
and  had  been  observed  by  him;  if  the  King  of 
France  violated  it,  that  was  the  affair  of  that 
monarch  and  bis  ministers ;  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  delicacy  in  a  victorious  foreign  general, 
in  military  possession  of  the  capital,  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  French 
government.  In  private,  it  is  said,  Wellington 
exerted  himself  much,  though  unhappily  with- 
out effect,  to  save  the  life  of  his  old  antagonist 
in  arms;  but,  in  the  face  of  the  united  opinion 
of  the  whole  powers  of  Europe,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive himself  at  liberty  to  make  any  public  de- 
monstration in  his  favor.  His  situation  was 
doubtless  a  delicate  one,  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties on  every  side;  but  there  is  an  instinct  in 
the  human  heart  paramount  to  reason,  there  is  a 
wisdom  in  generosity  which  is  often  superior  to 
that  of  expedience.  Time  will  show  whether  it 
would  not.  have  been  wiser  to  have  listened  to  its 
voice  than  to  that  of  unrelenting  justice  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  whether  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons would  not  have  been  better  inaugurated  bv 
a  deed  of  generosity  which  would  have  spoken 
to  the  heart  of  man  through  every  succeeding 
age,  than  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greatest,  though 
also  the  most  guilty,  hero  of  the  empire. 

Another  trial  took  place  at  the  same  period 
92.         before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice 
Trial  of  Lava-  in  Paris,  which,  although  not  term- 
lette'  inating  in  the  same  mournful  catas- 

trophe, was  attended  with  circumstances  of  per- 
haps greater  romantic,  interest.  M.  Lavalette 
was  in  civil  administration  what  Marshal  Ney 
had  been  in  military — the  great,  criminal  of  the 
Hundred  Lays.  Accompanied  by  General  Sebas- 
tiani,  he  had  taken  forcible  possession,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  important  situation 

*  "I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  note  which  you 
addressed  to  me  on  the  13th  November,  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  your  case.  The 
capitulation  of  Paris,  on  the  3d  July,  was  made  between 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  British  and  Prussian 
armies,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies,  on  the  other, 
and  related  exclusively  to  the  military  occupation  of 
Paris.  The  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  measures  of  severity,  under  the  milit  ary 
authority  of  those  who  made  it,  toward  any  persons  in 
Paris,  on  account  of  offices  which  they  had  tilled,  or  their 
conduct,  or  their  political  opinions.  But  it  never  was 
intended,  and  could  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  cither  the 
existing  French  Government,  or  any  French  Government 
?7tiich  might  succeed  it,  from  acting  in  this  respect  as  it 
-"ight  deem  fit." — Wellington  to  Marshal  Ney,  19th 
1815;  Gurwood,  xii.  694. 


of  Director-General  of  the  Post-office,  which  he 
had  formerly  held  under  the  Emperor,  and  haG 
used  the  power  thus  acquired  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses. On  the  20th  March,  before  the  entry  of 
the  Emperor  into  Paris,  he  had  addressed  a 
treasonable  circular  to  the  inferior  postmasters, 
which  had  a  powerful  effect  in  tranquilizing  the 
provinces,  and  facilitating  Napoleon's  peaceable 
resumption  of  the  throne.*  In  addition  to  this, 
he  had  written  to  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau, 
urging  his  immediate  advance  to  Paris,  and  re- 
fused post-horses  to  several  of  the  persons  in  the 
suite  of  Louis  XVIII. ,  in  particular  Count  Fer- 
rand,  the  former  postmaster,  on  the  departure 
of  that  monarch  for  Lille.  His  guilt,  therefore, 
was  self-evident ;  indeed,  it  has  been  confessed 
by  himself;!  but,  like  so  many  others  of  the  per- 
sons implicated  in  the  treason  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  he  made  no  attempt  at  escape.  He  re- 
mained, on  the  contrary,  at  his  own  hotel,  or  the 
country  house  of  his  mother-in-law,  near  Paris, 
after  the  return  of  the  king,  and  even  after  the 
fate  of  Labedoyere  might  have  taught  him  the 
expedience  of  consulting  his  safety  by  flight,  the 
more  especially  as  he  was  not  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  capitulation,  and  could  not  appeal  to 
its  protection.  He  had  even  the  extreme  im- 
prudence to  disregard  a  significant  hint  sent 
him  by  Fouche,  and  remained  at  his  mother- 
in-law's  without  concealment.  The  ... 
consequence  was,  he  was  arrested  325aPMoni- 
and  brought  to  trial ;  and,  as  his  teur,  Nov.  21, 
treason  was  clearly  proved,  he  1815';  Lava- 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  j^",^  ^g"1' 
death.1 

The  counsel  of  Lavalette,  to  gain  time,  advised 

him  to  apply  to  have  the  sentence  93 

reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Cassa-  The  king's 

tion,  and  meanwhile  applied,  through  pardon  is  ap- 

the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  to  the  king  j'f „d  for  in 
r  t      ■  i        i\ir  vain, 

lor  mercy.    Louts  answered  :  "  M. 

de  Lavalette  appears  to  me  to  be  guilty;  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  demands  examples,  and  I 

believe  them  to  be  necessary.    I  have  every 

wish  to  extend  mercy  to  M.  de  Lavalette;  but 

recollect  that,  the  day  following,  you  will  be 

assailed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  we 

*  "L'Empereur  sera  a  Paris  dans  deux  heurs  et  peut- 
etre  avant.  La  capitate  est  dans  le  plus  grand  enthousi- 
asme  ;  et  quoi  qu'on  puisse  faire,  la  guerre  civile  n'aura 
lieu  nulle  part.  Vive  l'Empereur ! — Le  Conseiller  d'Etat, 
Dirccteur-Ucncral  des  Postes,  Comte  Lavalette." — ilon- 
iteur,  21st  Nov.  1815. 

t  "En  sortant  de  la  Rue  d'Artois  pour  entrer  sur  le 
boulevard,  je  rencontrai  le  General  Sebastiani  en  cabrio- 
let. H  me  donna  la  nouvelle  du  depart  du  Roi,  mais  il 
n'en  avait  aucune  sur  l'Ernpereur.  '  J'ai  bien  d'envie,' 
lui  dis-je,  '  d'en  aller  chercher  a  la  poste  ;'  et  je  me  placai 
a  cote  de  lui.  En  entrant  dans  la  salle  d'audience  qui 
precede  le  Cabinet  du  Directeur-General,  je  trouvai  un 
jeune  homme  etabli  devant  un  bureau,  a  qui  je  demandai 
si  le  Comte  Ferrand  etait  encore  a  l'hotel.  Sur  la  res- 
ponse affirmative  je  lui  donnai  mon  nom,  en  le  priant  do 
demander  pour  moi  quelques  instans  d'entretien  a  M.  le 
Comte  Ferrand.  M.  Ferrand  se  presenta,  mais  sans 
s'arreter  et  sans  m'ecouter  il  ouvrit  son  cabinet.  Je  ne 
l'y  suivis  pas  ;  et  j'allai  dans  une  autre  piece  oil  je  trouvai 
toils  les  chefs  de  division  reunis  de  vie  revoir,  et  disposes  a 
tout  faire  pour  m'obligcr.  M.  Ferrand,  apres  avoir  pris 
sea  papiers,  se  retira,  et  laissa  son  cabinet  a  ma  disposi- 
tion. J'avais  un  vif  desir  de  courir  a  Fontainebleau, 
pour  embrasser  l'Empereur;  mais  je  voulais  voir  ma 
iemme  avant  de  partir,  et  pour  concilierces  deux  mouve- 
ments  de  cceur,  je  pris  la  resolution  d'ecrire  a  Fontaine- 
j  bleau.  On  me  donna  un  courrier,  qui  partit  ri  l'instant. 
J'annoncai  a  l'Empereur  la  nouvelle  du  depart  du  Roi,  et 
je  lui  demandai  des  orders  pour  la  Poste,  puisque  M. 
Ferrand  avait  abandonne  1'administration." — Memoiredt 
iMvaletle,  ii.,  152,  153. 
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shall  bo  in  a  fresh  embarrassment.'1  By  the  ad- 
vice of  the  king,  the  intervention  of  tho  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  was  applied  for,  as  it  might  sup- 
port him  in  the  course  which  his  inclination 
prompted,  and  the  princess  shed  tears  at  the 
recital,  and  recommended  that  Madame  Lava- 
lette  should  throw  herself  at  the  king's  feet. 
She  did  so.  having  with  great  difficulty  obtained 
entrance  to  the  chateau  by  the  assistance  of 
Marshal  Marmont ;  but  though  the  monarch 
addressed  her  with  kindness  he  promised  no- 
thing, and  it  was  understood  the  law  would  be 
allowed  to  take  its  course.  It  was  fortunate  he 
did  so,  for  it  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most 

1  Laval.  Mem  touching  instances  of  female  hero- 
272,275;  Cap.  ism  and  devotion  that  the  history  of 
iii.  331,  332.     tne  WOrld  has  exhibited.1 

The  day  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  and  the 
g4  unhappy  prisoner,  despairing  of  lile, 

He  escapes  by  had  already  begun  to  familiarize 
the  aid  of  his  his  mind  with  the  frightful  circum- 

wife,  and  in  stances  of  a  public  execution.  In 
her  dress.        . ,  ■  1  .,  •       ,  , 

this  extremity  every  thing  depend- 
ed on  the  courage  and  energy  of  Madame  La- 
valette;  and  to  her  he  owed  his  salvation.  The 
evening  before,  being  the  21st  December,  she 
came  to  have  a  last  interview  with  him,  ac- 
companied by  her  daughter,  a  child  of  fourteen 
years  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  escape  in  her  dress.  With 
much  difficulty  she  persuaded  him  to  accede  to 
the  proposal,  and  after  their  last  repast,  the 
change  of  apparel  was  effected  with  surprising 
celerity  and  address.  The  hope  of  success,  the 
consciousness  of  heroism,  had  restored  all  her 
presence  of  mind  to  Madame  Lavalette,  and 
she  was  not  only  cheerful  but  animated  on  the 
occasion.  "Do  not  forget,"  said  she,  "to  stoop 
at  passing  through  the  doors,  and  walk  slowly 
in  the  passage,  like  a  person  exhausted  by  suf- 
fering." He  did  so  :  the  jailers  did  not,  through 
the  vail  which  he  wore,  perceive  the  change  ; 
the  porters  of  the  sedan  chair  in  which  Madame 
Lavalette  arrived  had  been  gained  by  twenty- 
five  louis;  and  after  passing  four  gates,  and 
about  twelve  turnkeys  in  diiferent  places,  he 
got  clear  off.    When  the  jailer  some  time  after 

2  Laval.  Mem.  entered  the  apartment,  he  found  La- 
ii.  288,  291  ;  valette  escaped,  and  the  heroine  of 
Lac.  ii.  22,24.  conjugal  duty  seated  in  his  place.3 

But  though  the  prison  gates  had  been  passed, 
95.         much  remained  to  be  done,  for  the 
Sir  Robert      escape  was  soon  discovered  :  the 

StcWnson"  Pol!ce  were  on  the  a,ert.!  the  raost 
and  Mr.     '    active  search  was  made  in  every  di- 

Bruce,  enable  rection ;  and  the  Government,  held 

himtoescape.  t0  rigorous  measures  by  the  clamor 

raised  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  they 

were  openly  accused  of  having  favored  the  escape, 

were  compelled  to  direct  every  effort  to  be  made 

to  apprehend  the  fugitive.    But  fortune  seemed 

never  weary  of  accumulating  romantic  incidents 

around  this  memorable  trial;  and  the  escape  of 

Lavalette  from  Paris,  and  into  Germany,  was 

effected  by  an  intervention  of  all  others  the 

most  unlooked  for  in  such  a  case.    Sir  Robert 

Wilson,  the  determined  antagonist  of  Napoleon, 

who  had  so  vehemently  denounced  the  massacre 

of  the  prisoners  and  the  poisoning  of  the  sick  at 

Jaffa,  who  had  commanded  with  distinction  a 

guerilla  party  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and 

who  was  the  first  man  who  entered  the  great 


redoubt  in  the  assault  of  Dresden,  was  then  in 
Paris,  and  to  him,  with  the  aid  of  two  courage- 
ous friends,  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Bruce, 
Lavalette  owed  his  escape.  Endowed  by  na- 
ture with  a  heroic  spirit  and  an  ardent  temper- 
ament, Sir  Robert  Wilson  had,  at  the  same  time, 
the  generosity  of  disposition  which  is  so  often 
the  accompaniment  of  that  character,  and 
should  make  every  equitable  mind  overlook 
many  of  the  frailties  to  which  it  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  subject.  Allied  to  the  Opposition  in 
the  English  Parliament,  with  whom  the  French 
Emperor  had  always  been  an  object  of  interest, 
his  enmity  to  Napoleon  was  turned,  since  bis 
fall,  into  ardent  admiration  ;  and  his  chivalrous 
disposition  led  him  to  lend  himself  to  every  pro- 
ject formed  for  the  escape  of  the  persons  im- 
plicated in  his  restoration.  He  was  privy  to  a 
design  for  the  escape  of  his  old  antagonist  Ney, 
which  had  been  only  prevented  from  taking  ef- 
fect by  the  tripling  of  ihe  guards  of  his  prison 
the  evening  before  his  execution  ;  i  ^ac  ii  26 
and  having  failed  in  that,  his  next  28;  Laval, 
object  was  to  aid  in  the  escape  of  Mem.  293> 
Lavalette.1  296' 

Lavalette,  on  escaping  from  the  prison,  took 
refuge,  by  the  guidance  of  a  friend,  gg 
M.  Baudin,  who  met  him  by  ap-  Mode  in 
pointment,  in  the  apartments  of  M.  which  they 
Bressore,  part  of  the  hotel  of  the  ^g1^  es" 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  then  oc-  then-' trial, 
cupicd  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu: 
a  circumstance  which  warrants  a  suspicion  that 
that  generous  nobleman  was  no  stranger  in  se- 
cret to  his  escape.  Meanwhile  the  court  were 
in  consternation,  deeming  the  event  the  result 
of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  which  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out ;  and,  to  their  disgrace  be  it  said, 
Madame  Lavalette,  who  remained  in  prison  in 
her  husband's  room,  was  in  consequence  sub- 
jected for  six-and-twenty  days  to  solitary  con- 
finement, so  rigorous  that,  with  the  entire  igno- 
rance of  her  husband's  fate  in  which  she  was 
kept,  her  mind  became  affected,  and  she  did  not 
entirely  recover  her  sanity  for  twelve  years. 
Lavalette  remained  three  weeks  in  his  place  of 
concealment  in  the  Hotel  des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period,  finding 
the  search  for  him  by  the  police  every  day  be- 
coming more  rigorous,  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  from  Paris,  and  reaching  Germany  in 
safety,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  the  family  of  Lord  Hutchinson, 
and  Mr.  Bruce  of  Kennet,  in  Clackmannanshire, 
who,  from  motives  of  humanity,  generously  aided 
him  in  the  attempt,  and  accompanied  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger.  They  were  discov- 
ered, however,  and  brought  to  trial  for  abetting 
his  escape,  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, the  lightest  punishment  prescribed 
by  the  French  law  for  offenses  of  that  descrip- 
tion :  a  lenient  sentence,  if  their  un-  2  M^m  de  La. 
doubted  infraction  of  the  laws  of  valette', ii.SM, 
that  country  is  considered  ;  but  a  327  ;  Lac.  ii. 
severe  one,  if  the  motives  of  men,  ^e^ist.  tm 
whose  conduct  had  excited  the  ad-  335°  Monit- 
miration  and  interest  of  all  Europe,  eur.  April  20, 
is  alone  regarded.2  *  18la' 


*  The  indictment  against  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, and  Mr.  Bruce,  charged  them  with  having  been 
accessory  to  a  general  conspiracy  for  overturning  all  es- 
tablished governments  in  Europe ;  but  nothing  was 
brought  home  to  them,  except  some  democratic  papers 
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The  fate  of  another  paladin  of  the  French 
g.  Empire  belongs  to  this  period  of 

Adventures  of  history,  though  his  fate  was  de- 
Murat  after    termined  on  the  Italian  shores.  Aft- 

Watcrioo6  °f  er  the  calamitous  result  of  his  rash 
attempt  to  raise  Italy  against  the 
Austrians,  recounted  in  a  former  work.*  this 
illustrious  chief  had  sought  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  remained  obscure  and  unemployed 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  Napoleon's  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment  was  irrevocably  shaken  ; 
his  white  plume  was  not  seen  surmounting  the 
armor  of  the  cuirassiers  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo. When  that  decisive  battle  had  overturned 
the  Imperial  dynasty  in  Fiance,  he  remained  in 
Provence  in  concealment,  and  repeatedly  es- 
caped, almost  miraculously,  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  police.  At  length,  after  undergoing  three 
months  of  anxiety  and  suffering,  worn  out  with 
suspense,  and  determined  to  brave  all  hazards 
in  preference  to  continuing  it,  he  issued  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  making  his  way  down  to  the 
sea-coast,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Rocca 
Romana  and  a  few  other  faithful  attendants  ;  but 
there  he  was  accidentally  separated  from  his  at- 
tendants, and  wandered  about  for  four  days  and 
nights  on  the  sea-coast  alone,  anxiously  looking 
for  a  bark,  and  supported  solely  by  the  ears  of 
maize  which  he  rubbed  in  his  hands.    At  length, 

found  in  Sir  R.  Wilson's  repositories,  and  the  actual 
aiding  in  Lavalette's  escape,  which  they  all  admitted, 
and  which  was  clearly  proved.  Sir.  R.  Wilson  said  in 
his  defense,  and  the  words,  coming  from  such  a  man, 
drew  tears  from  the  audience — "  The  appeal  made  to  our 
humanity,  to  our  personal  character,  and  to  our  national 
generosity — the  responsibility  thrown  upon  us  of  instant- 
ly deciding  on  the  life  or  death  of  an  unfortunate  man, 
and  of  an  untbrtunate  stranger — this  appeal  was  impera- 
tive, and  did  not  permit  us  to  calculate  his  other  claims 
to  our  good-will.  At  iis  voice  we  should  have  done  as 
much  for  an  obscure  unknown  individual,  or  even  for  an 
enemy  who  had  fallen  into  misfortune.  Perhaps  we  were 
imprudent,  but  we  would  rather  incur  that  reproach  than 
the  one  we  should  have  merited,  by  basely  abandoning 
him  who,  full  of  confidence,  threw  himself  into  our  arms. 
Those  very  men  who  have  calumniated  us,  not  knowing 
our  motives,  would  have  been  the  first  to  reproach  us  as 
heartless  cowards,  if,  by  our  refusal  to  save  M.  Lava- 
lette,  we  had  abandoned  him  to  certain  death.  We  resign 
ourselves  with  confidence  to  the  decision  of  the  jury  ;  and 
if  you  should  condemn  us  for  having  contravened  your 
positive  laws,  we  shall  not  have  at  least  to  reproach  our- 
selves for  having  violated  the  eternal  laws  ofmorality  and 
humanity."  Mr.  Bruce  said  in  a  firm  and  manly  tone — 
"  Political  considerations  had  no  influence  with  me  in  the 
affair  of  M.  Lavalette  :  I  am  moved  solely  by  feelings  of  hu- 
manity; and  you  will  see  from  my  declaration  that  1  scarce- 
ly knew  him.  I  never  was  in  his  house,  nor  he  in  mine. 
I  have  never  had  the  honor  of  seeing  his  wife,  nor  had  I 
any  previous  communication  with  him,  direct  or  indirect, 
since  his  arrest.  It  has  been  proved  that  in  no  respect  was 
either  I  or  either  of  my  friends  implicated  in  his  designs. 
1  respected  the  fetters  and  gates  of  a  court  of  justice.  I 
have  not,  like  Don  Quixote,  gone  in  quest  of  adventures. 
An  unhappy  man,  condemned  by  the  laws,  solicited  my 
protection  ;  he  proved  that  he  had  confidence  in  my  char- 
acter— he  put  his  life,  in  my  hands — he  appealed  to  my  hu- 
manity— what  would  have  been  said  of  me  if  I  had  gone  to 
denounce  him  to  the  police  T  Should  I  not  have  deserved 
the  death  with  which  I  have  since  been  threatened?  Nay, 
what  would  have  been  thought  of  me,  if  I  had  refused  to 
protect  him  ?  Would  I  not  have  been  regarded  as  a  coward, 
without  principles,  without  honor,  without  courage,  with- 
out generosity,  and  deserved  the  contempt  of  every  honor- 
able mind  J"  These  were  noble  words,  which  make  us 
proud  of  our  country  ;  and  they  came  with  peculiar  grace 
from  Sir  R.  Wilson,  the  determined  antagonist  in  so  many 
bloody  fields  of  Napoleon,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  company  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  which  repulsed  the  last  attack  of  tbe  Old  (iuard  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo.— See  Ann.  Reg.  1816,  385— App.  to 
Citron.;  Lavalette,  ii.  29;  and  Monitcur,  April  lfi,  1810. 
*  History  of  Europe,  chap,  xciii  M  23,  24. 


driven  by  hunger,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  an 
humble  cottage,  and  was  admitted  and  offered 
refreshment  by  an  aged  domestic.  Soon  after 
the  master  of  the  house  came  in,  and.  seeing  a 
stranger  of  a  noble  air  seated  at  table,  he  saluted 
him  courteously,  and  took  a  place  opposite  to  him 
at  the  repast.  A  sudden  ray  of  the  sun  having 
illuminated  the  countenance  of  the  King,  who  sat 
before  in  shade,  the  peasant  knew  him.  He  had 
the  generosity,  however,  not  only  to  conceal  his 
surprise,  lest  he  should  betray  his  illustrious 
guest,  but  to  offer  to  put  his  life  and  property  at 
his  disposal.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that 
could  be  taken,  the  rumor  spread  abroad  lhat 
the  King  of  Naples  was  concealed  on  the  coast, 
and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  August,  the  cot- 
tage in  which  he  slept  was  surrounded  by  sixty 
armed  volunteers  from  Toulon.  The  old  serv- 
ant, however,  detained  them  so  long  in  opening 
the  door,  that  Murat,  who  always  was  dressed, 
and  with  his  arms  beside  him,  had  time  to  es- 
cape by  a  back  window,  and  conceal  himself 
under  a  pile  of  vine  facots  in  the  vineyard  be- 
hind  the  house.  As  he  lay  there  ,  Lam  v  240) 
hidden,  several  ol  the  part}',  with  259;  Lac.  ii. 
lanterns  in  their  hands,  passed  32.  33;  Biog. 
within  a  few  feet,  and  almost  trode  ^^v'  xxx' 
upon  the  concealed  monarch.1 

Though  this  danger  was  escaped,  yet  as  it 
was  known  he  was  somewhere  con-  gg 
cealed  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  reward  He  embarks, 
of  1000  louis  was  offered  for  his  ap-  and  lands  in 
prehension,  it  was  justly  deemed  too  Corsica- 
great  a  hazard  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  his 
present  state  of  concealment.  He  embarked 
accordingly  in  an  open  boat  attended  by  four 
persons ;  but  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  tem- 
pest, which  carried  away  the  sail  and  rudder, 
and  caused  a  leak  to  be  sprung  in  the  frail  bark. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  sinking,  when  the 
packet-boat  from  Toulon  to  Corsica  came  past, 
by  which  they  were  taken  up,  and  where  he 
found  by  accident  a  number  ol  the  partisans  of 
Napoleon,  who  like  him  were  flying  from  the 
dangers  of  the  violent  reaction  in  the  south.  On 
arriving  in  Corsica,  he  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Colonna  Cecaldo,  in  the  Place  of  Vescovato,  the 
most  considerable  personage  in  that  district,  and, 
announcing  his  name,  solicited  hospitality.  He 
was  kindlv  received,  and  soon  after  was  joined 
by  a  few  of  his  partisans  from  Naples.  The 
governor  of  Bastia,  the  chief  place  of  the  island, 
hearing  of  his  descent  at  Vescovato,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  and 
sent  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men  to  arrest 
him  ;  but  Murat,  having  got  intelligence  of  their 
approach,  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  the  fame 
of  his  name  speedily  drew  a  thousand  armed 
peasants  to  his  standard,  who  presented  amidst 
their  defiles  aud  precipices  so  formidable  a  front 
to  the  soldiers,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  hazard 
an  attack,  and  returned  without  having  effected 
any  thing.  After  this  success,  the  enthusiasm 
in  his  favor  in  Corsica  was  such  that  the  people 
solicited  him  to  accept  the  crown  of  the  island  ; 
and  he  was  offered  an  asylum  in  Austria,  with 
the  title  of  count,  though  on  condition  that  he 
renounced  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  He  was  offered  also  by  Lord  Exmoul  h. 
to  whom  he  dispatched  a  messenger,  a  secure 
passage  to  England  on  board  his  ship;  bu*  the 
admiral  was  not  empowered  to  pledge  hiuseif 
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for  any  thing  in  regard  to  his  ulterior  destination. 
Fearing,  however,  that  he  would  incur  the  fate 
of  Napoleon,  and  still  dreaming  of  his  beloved 
Naples,  he  resolved  to  hazard  all  by  attempting 
to  regain  its  throne.  In  vain  his  most  trusty 
followers  represented  to  him  the  dangers  of  such 
an  enterprise  when  Europe  was  in  arms,  and  the 
Austrian  troops  in  great  strength  occupied  the 
1  Colletta,  Six  Italian  peninsula.1  He  was  deaf 
Dernier  Mois  to  every  thing  that  could  be  alleged, 

92  -^Lam'  y9'  ani^  S0  Set  uPon  carrying  11  lnt0 
267,272;  Biog.  execution,  that  when  his  aid-de- 
Univ.  xxx.  camp,  Colonel  Maeerone,  arrived 
431,  432.  from  Paris  with  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  allied  powers,  and  offer  of  an  asylum  in  Aus- 
tria, he  declined  the  offers,  and  resolved  in  prefer- 
ence to  brave  all  the  hazard  of  the  attempt. 
He  set  out  from  Veseovato  on  the  17th  Sep- 
9g  tember  with  250  men,  and  entered 
His  arrival  at  Ajaccio,  the  chief  town  of  the  isl- 
Ajaccio,  and  and,  in  triumph,  amidst  the  accla- 
descent  on  mations  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
a  moment  of  illusion  between  the 
throne  and  the  tomb,  which  recalled  for  a  brief 
period  the  remembrance  of  his  happier  days. 
The  conversation  at  dinner  turned  on  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  "Ah!"  exclaimed  Murat,  "if  I 
had  been  there,  I  am  convinced  the  destinies  of 
the  world  would  have  been  changed.  The  French 
cavalry  was  madly  engaged ;  it  was  sacrificed 
to  no  purpose  in  detail,  when  its  charge  en  masse 
at  the  close  of  the  day  would  have  carried  every 
thing  before  it."  His  conversation  was  easy 
and  varied,  as  if  his  mind  was  relieved  from  all 
anxiety.  In  the  evening  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Maeerone,  intended  for  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, in  which  he  declared  his  resolution  to  de- 
cline their  offers,  and  hazard  all  on  the  expedi- 
tion he  had  undertaken.*  Having  delivered  this 
letter  to  Maeerone  and  retired  to  rest,  a  cannon 
discharged  at  one  in  the  morning  roused  the 
party  from  their  slumbers,  and  they  embarked  on 
board  six  small  feluccas  before  sunrise  on  the 
28th  September,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Calabria 
near  Paolo,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  October.2 
The  flotilla  cast  anchor,  and  Murat 
-  Lam.  v.  274,  dispatched  Colonel  Ottaviani  ashore 

??3  ;„P°"^tta'  t°  sound  the  inhabitants,  and  bring 
92,  96;  Biog.  ■  .  ,■•  ...  '    ,  •       ,  =! 

Univ.  xxx.     intelligence  whether  any  thing  had 

431.  been  prepared  to  oppose  his  debark- 

ation. 

Ottaviani  and  the  sailor  who  accompanied  him 
100        were  arrested  the  moment  they  land- 
The  king  lands.  eo\  and  did  not  return.    This  was 
considered  as  a  bad  omen,  and  dis- 
couragement was  already  visible  in  the  expedi- 

*  "  I  can  not  accept  the  conditions  which  Colonel 
Maeerone  has  offered  to  me.  They  imply  an  abdication 
on  my  part ;  I  am  only  permitted  to  live.  Is  this  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  sovereign  in  misfortune,  known  to  all  Eu- 
rope, and  who  in  a  critical  moment  decided  the  campaign 
of  1815  in  favor  of  the  very  powers  which  now  pursue 
him  with  their  hatred  and  their  ingratitude  ?  I  have  never 
abdicated ;  I  am  entitled  to  recover  my  throne,  if  God 
gives  the  power  and  the  means  of  doing  so.  My  presence 
on  the  soil  of  Naples  can  disturb  no  one  ;  I  can  not  cor- 
respond with  Napoleon,  a  captive  at  St.  Helena.  When 
you  receive  this  letter,  I  shall  be  already  at  sea,  advancing 
to  my  destiny.  Either  I  shall  succeed,  or  I  shall  terminate 
my  life  with  my  enterprise.  I  have  faced  death  a  thousand 
times  combating  for  my  country  ;  may  I  not  be  permitted 
to  face  it  once  for  myself?  I  have  but  one  anxiety  ;  it  is 
on  the  fate  of  my  family." — Murat  to  Colonel  Macerone, 
27th  September,  1S15  ;  Lamabtine,  v.  281,  282. 


tion.  During  the  night  the  other  vessels  dis- 
appeared ;  and  even  Captain  Courand,  who  had 
been  seven  years  a  captain  in  his  guard,  slipped 
his  cable  during  the  night  and  made  sail  for 
Corsica.  Disconcerted  with  these  defections, 
Murat.  proposed  to  his  captain,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Barbara,  to  make  sail  for  Trieste,  for 
which  place  he  had  passports  and  the  Austrian 
safe-conduct ;  but  he  declined,  alleging  he  had 
no  flour  or  provisions  for  so  long  a  voyage,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  go  ashore  and  procure  a 
larger  vessel  provided  he  got  the  passports. 
The  king,  fearing  treachery,  refused  to  part 
with  them,  upon  which  an  angry  altercation  got 
up  between  them,  which  ended  in  his  exclaiming 
to  his  officers — "  You  see  he  refuses  to  obey  me  ; 
well,  I  will  land  myself!  My  memory  is  fresh 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Neapolitans;  they  will  join 
me."  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  put  on 
their  uniforms ;  and  as  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  day  fine,  he  steered  into  the  bay  of  Pizzo,  and 
cast  anchor  on  a  desert  strand  at  a  little  distance 
from  that  town.  His  generals  and  officers,  five- 
and-twenty  in  number,  wished  to  precede  him  in 
going  ashore  ;  but  the  king  would  not  permit  it. 
"It  is  for  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  icolletta  117 
descend  first  on  this  field  of  glory  120 ;  Lam.  v! 
or  death;  the  precedence  belongs  to  286,289 ; Biog. 
me  as  the  responsibility," — and  with  ^Qiv^3^xx 
these  words  he  leapt  boldly  ashore.1 

Already  the  shore  was  covered  with  groups 
of  peasants,  whom  the  unwonted  jni. 
sight  of  the  barks  in  the  bay,  and  Where  he 
the  uniforms  of  the  officers  landing,  falls- 
had  attracted  to  the  spot.  Among  them  was  a 
detachment  of  fifteen  gunners  who  came  from  a 
solitary  guard-house  on  the  shore.  They  still 
bore  Murat's  uniform.  "  My  children,"  said  he, 
advancing  toward  them,  "do  you  know  your 
king?"  And  with  these  words  he  took  off  his 
hat;  his  auburn  locks  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and 
the  noble  martial  figure  which  was  engraven  on 
their  hearts  appeared  before  them.  "  Yes,  it  is 
I,"  he  continued;  "I  am  your  King  Joachim; 
say  if  you  will  follow  and  serve  the  fr  iend  of  the 
soldiers,  the  friend  of  the  Neapolitans."  At 
these  words  the  officers  in  Murat's  suite  raised 
their  hats,  and  shouted  "  Vive  le  Roi  Joachim  !" 
and  the  soldiers  mechanically  grounded  their 
arms ;  but  a  few  only  exclaimed  "Vive  Joachim  !" 
Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  Pizzo.  under  the 
direction  of  the  agent  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado, 
who  had  great  estates  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
who  was  ardently  attached  to  the  Bourbon 
family,  assembled,  and,  while  Murat  was  vainly 
awaiting  a  movement  in  his  favor,  declared 
against  him.  While  still  uncertain  what  to  do, 
two  peasants  arrived,  and,  informing  Murat  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  town,  offered  to  guide 
him  to  Monteleone.  where  the  garrison  might  be 
expected  to  be  more  favorable,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fortified  place  would  open  to  him  the 
gates  of  his  kingdom.  This  offer  Murat  accept- 
ed, and  the  party,  consisting  in  all  of  forty  per- 
sons, were  soon  seen  in  their  brilliant  uniforms 
wending  their  way  over  the  olive-clad  summits 
by  which  the  road  passed.  They  were  soon  met 
by  a  colonel  of  the  royal  gendarmerie,  named 
Trenta  Capelli,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Calabrian 
insurrection,  and  the  fate  of  whose  three  brothers, 
slain  on  the  scaffold  by  the  French,  had  inspire', 
him  with  inextinguishable  hatred  toward  then. 
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Murat  knew  him,  and  called  him  by  name  to ! 

1  Lam.  v.  295   j°'n  n's  cause.    "My  king,''  said! 
298;  Colletta,  he.  pointing  to  the  flag  which  waved 
146,  151;       on  tne  towers  of  Pizzo.  "is  he 
xxx  431         whose  colors  wave  over  the  king- 
dom."! 

Murat  was  deceived,  or  pretended  to  be  so, 
]02.        in  regard  to  Trenta  Capelli's  in- 
And  is  arrest-  tentions,   and,   advancing  toward 
ad-  him,  the}' entered  into  conversation. 

But  as  soon  as  the  crowd  of  armed  men  which 
advanced  from  Pizzo  with  the  cannoneers  ar- 
rived, Capelli  joined  them,  and  summoned  the 
kint;  to  surrender.  Seeing  the  intentions  of  the 
crowd  to  be  evidently  adverse,  Murat  addressed 
them  in  a  few  words,  alleging  that  he  had  no 
hostile  designs,  and  was  only  endeavoring  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  Austrian  states,  for  which 
he  had  passports  which  their  King  Ferdinand 
himself  was  bound  to  respect.  The  Neapolitans 
answered  only  by  confused  cries  and  violent  ges- 
ticulations, followed  by  a  discharge  of  firearms, 
by  which  one  captain  in  his  suite  was  killed  and 
several  wounded.  A  second  volley  decimated 
his  ranks;  and  Murat,  seeing  his  party  dispersed, 
endeavored  to  make  his  escape  across  the  fields 
to  the  sea-coast.  He  there  called  aloud  to  his 
captain,  Barbara,  to  steer  in  and  come  to  his 
relief;  but  the  perfidious  wretch,  instead  of  doing 
so,  stood  out  to  sea,  carrying  with  him  the  arms, 
gold,  ammunition,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  un- 
happy monarch.  At  the  same  time  the  soldiers 
in  Trenta  Capelli's  band  were  seen  rapidly  ap- 
proaching from  the  land  side.  In  this  extremity, 
the  king  threw  himself  into  a  fishing-boat,  moor- 
ed at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast;  but  the 
bark,  stranded  on  the  sand,  resisted  all  his  efforts 
to  set  it  afloat.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  a 
furious  crowd,  which  broke  into  the  vessel,  and 
dragged  him,  disarmed  and  bleeding  ashore, 
where  the  soldiers  had  the  barbarity  to  strike 
the  wounded  hero  on  the  face  with  the  butt-ends 
of  their  carbines,  and  tore  from  his  breast  the 
ensigns  of  his  glory,  which  he  wore  in  that  hour 
of  his  fate.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
that  twice,  in  going  from  the  coast  to  the  prison 
of  Pizzo,  the  hatchet  was  suspended  over  his 

2  Colletta  64  'iead  >  ar>d  it  was  only  by  the  efforts 
71 ;  Lam.  v.  of  Trenta  Capelli,  and  the  agent  of 
301,303;Biog.  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  that  he  was 
Univ.xxx.43i.  saveJ  jVom  jnstant  death.* 

The  moment  intelligence  was  received  by  the 
j Q3         Neapolitan  general,  Nunziante,  who 
Heiseondem-  commanded  in  Calabria,  of  the  de- 
ned  by  a        scent  and  capture  of  an  armed  party 
court-martial.  Qn  th(?  CQast)  h(J  sent  Captain  Stratts 

with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  secure  and  protect 
the  prisoners,  yet  ignorant  of  the  name  and 
quality  of  their  august  captive.  "Who  are 
you?"  said  Stratts  to  the  third  who  was  brought 
forward  for  examination.  "Joachim  Murat, 
King  of  Naples,"  replied  the  monarch,  with  an 
intrepid  air.  Stratts  bowed  to  heroism  in  mis- 
fortune, and  courteously  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
ducted to  an  apartment  furnished  with  every 
comfort,  and  apart  from  the  other  prisoners, 
where  his  wounds  were  tended,  and  he  had 
leisure  to  reflect  on  his  approaching  fate.  On 
the  following  day,  Nunziante  arrived,  and  dined 
with  the  king  in  an  apartment  of  the  chateau 
to  which  he  had  been  removed.  The  captive 
was  more  cheerful  than  the  general,  for  the  latter 


was  already  seized  with  disquietude  as  to  the 
orders  which  he  might  receive  from  Naples  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  the  prisoner.  So  little 
was  Murat  aware  of  his  approaching  fate,  that 
he  conversed  at  table  about  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  might  cede  Sicily  to  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, and  be  himself  recognized  as  king  in  the 
continental  dominions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
He  was  not  long  of  being  undeceived.  After 
much  perplexity,  the  court  of  Naples  adopted 
the  resolution  of  sending  the  prisoner  to  a  mili- 
tary commission,  to  try  him  under  a  law  which 
he  himself  had  introduced  against  the  Bourbon 
aspirants  to  his  throne.  So  determined  were 
the  government  on  destroying  him,  that  the 
same  orders  which  directed  him  to  be  brought 
before  a  military  commission,  enjoined  that  he 
should  only  be  allowed  half  an  hour  to  receive 
the  consolations  of  religion.*  He  was  brought 
to  trial  accordingly,  and,  when  the  room  was 
preparing  for  the  court-martial,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  queen,  Caroline,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  examples  of  the  genuine  pathetic  of 
which  history  has  preserved  a  record. t  When 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  he  refused  to  recog- 
nize its  authority,  or  even  to  allow  i  Lam.  v.  318 
his  counsel  to  plead  for  him,  and,  321 ;  Collettaj 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  condemn-  151, 157 ;  Biog. 
ed  to  be  shot  within  half  an  hour.1  Um'  xxx-432- 
The  priest  who  was  sent  for  to  administer  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  happened  104. 
to  be  one  to  whom,  in  the  days  of  his  His  death, 
greatness,  he  had  made  a  considera-  0ct-  13- 
ble  gift  when  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  his 
provinces  :  he  said  to  him  that  that  was  a  good 
omen  for  the  intercession  of  his  prayers  in  his 
behalf.  He  declared  that  he  died  a  good  Chris- 
tian. He  then  heard  without  emotion  the  sen- 
tence of  flie  court-martial  which  condemned  him 
to  death,  and  thanked  General  Nunziante,  the 
priest,  and  officers,  for  the  kindness  they  had 
shown  to  him  during  his  short  captivity;  and 
himself  led  the  way  into  a  sort  of  fosse,  where 
the  execution  was  to  take  place,  exactly  similar 
to  the  one  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  in  which 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  whose  delivery  to  a  mili- 
tary commission  had  been  countersigned  by 
Murat,2  had  suffered  ten  years  be-  2  History  of 
fore.  Twelve  soldiers,  with  loaded  Europe,  c. 
muskets,  awaited  his  approach  ;  the  xxxviii-  $  15. 


*  "  Le  General  Murat  sera  traduit  devant  une  Com- 
mission Militaire  dont  les  membres  seront  nommes  par 
notre  Ministre  de  la  Guerre. 

"II  ne  sera  accorde  au  condamne  qu'une  demi-heuro 
pour  recevoir  les  secours  de  la  religion. — Fehdinand." 
— Lamartine,  Histoirc  de  la  Restauration,  v.  313. 

t  "  Ma  chere  Caroline  !  Ma  dernicre  heure  est  arrivee. 
Dans  quelques  instants  j'aurai  cesse  de  vivre ;  dans  quel- 
ques  instants  tu  n'auras  plus  d'epoux.  Ne  m'oublie  ja- 
mais. Je  meurs  innocent.  Ma  vie  ne  fut  tachee  d'aucune 
injustice.  Adieu,  mon  Achille !  Adieu,  ma  Laetitia! 
Adieu,  mon  Lucien  !  Adieu,  ma  Louise  !  Montrez-vous 
au  monde  digues  de  moi.  Je  vous  laisse  sans  royaume 
et  sans  biens  au  milieu  de  mes  nombreux  ennemis. 
Soyez  constamment  unis  !  Montrez  vous  superieurs  a 
1'infortune,  pensez  a  ce  que  vous  etes  et  a  ce  que  vous 
avez  ete,  et  Dieu  vous  benira !  Ne  maudissez  point  ma 
memoire !  Sachez  que  ma  plus  grande  peine,  dans  les 
derniers  moments  de  ma  vie,  est  de  mourir  loin  de  mes 
enfants  !  Recevez  la  benediction  paternelle  :  Recevez 
mes  embrassements  et  mes  larmes.  Ayez  toujours  pre- 
j  sent  a  votre  memoire  votre  malheureux  pere."  With 
-  truth  does  Lamartine  observe,  "  L'adieu  de  Murat  arra- 
|  ehera  des  larmes  a  la  posterite  la  plus  reculee.  Si  on  n'y 
sent  pas  la  victime  et  le  martyr,  on  y  sent  l'amant,  le 
pere,  et  le  heros.  11  se  rendait  a  lui-meme  un  vrai  te 
moignage." — Lamartine,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration, 
v.  317,  318. 
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space  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  so  confined 
that  the  muzzles  almost  touched  his  breast. 
Looking  at  them  with  a  steady  eye,  and  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  he  said — "  My  friends,  do  not  make 
me  sutler  by  taking  bad  aim ;  the  narrowness 
of  the  space  obliges  you  almost  to  rest  the  muz- 
zles of  your  pieces  on  my  breast ;  do  not  trem- 
ble;  spare  the  face;  straight  to  the  heart." 
With  these  words  he  put  his  right  hand  on  his 
breast,  to  mark  the  position  of  his  heart,  and  in 
his  left  held  a  little  medallion,  which  contained 
portraits  of  his  wife  and  his  four  children.  He 
was  still  gazing  on  the  loved  images  when  the 
discharge  took  place,  and  he  fell  pierced  by 
twelve  balls,  his  left  hand  still  holding  the  med- 
allion till  it  was  relaxed  in  death.  His  remains 
were  respectfully  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
i  Lam  v  32J  Pizzo,  which  his  gifts  had  enriched 
325 ;  Colletta'  while  on  the  throne,  and  a  gen- 
167,  174;  erai  amnesty  was  humanely  pro- 
xxx '''i3\1V'  flounced  on  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune.1 

Such  was  the  end,  at  the  premature  age 
105.  of  forty-eight,  of  Joachim  Murat, 
Reflections  on  King  of  Naples,  one  of  the  most 
this  event.  distinguished  of  the  heroes  of  that 
age  of  gloiy.  His  life,  his  character,  and  his 
death,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  visions  of 
the  poet  than  the  events  of  reality  ;  he  belonged 
to  the  days  of  romance  rather  than  the  Revolu- 
tion. Born  in  a  humble  station  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Pyrenees,  he  cut  his  way  to  a  throne 
by  his  good  sword  ;  he  won  the  sister  of  an  em- 
peror by  his  chivalry,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  by  his  renown.  Amadis  de  Gaul  or  Pal- 
merin  of  England  could  not  have  exceeded  him 
in  the  vigor  with  which  he  led  his  cavalry  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  squadrons  ;  he  rivaled 
Rinaldo  in  the  heroism  of  single  combat,  Tancredi 
in  the  fervor  of  chivalrous  attachment.  Murat's 
abilities  were  those  of  a  knight  rather  than  a 
general :  no  one  ever  exceeded  him  in  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  he  headed  a  charge  of  horse; 
but  he  had  no  capacity  for  general  combina- 
tion, and  in  separate  command  never  achieved 
any  thing  worthy  of  his  reputation.  As  a  king 
he  was  mild  and  benevolent  in  his  conduct,  and 
affable  and  conciliating  in  his  manners  ;  but  he 
was  destitute  of  political  firmness,  and,  like 
many  other  men  individually  brave,  vacillating 
to  a  surprising  degree  when  a  decisive  crisis 
arrived.  His  death  affords  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  moral  retribution  which,  even  in 
this  world,  often  attends  great  deeds  of  iniquity, 
and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  very  acts 
which  appeared  to  place  them  beyond  its  reach. 
He  underwent,  in  1815,  the  very  fate  to  which 
he  himself,  seven  years  before,  had  consigned  a 
hundred  Spaniards  at  Madrid,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  other  crime  but  that  of  having  bravely 
defended  their  country  ;  and  by  the  application 
of  a  law  to  his  own  ease,  which  he  himself  had 
c  Hist,  of  Eu-  introduced  to  check  the  attempts 
rope,  c.  iii.  t>  of  the  Bourbons  to  regain  a  throne 
6'-  which  he  had  usurped.2 

Happily  these  examples  sufficed  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  Royalists,  and  the 
Death  of  Mou-  reaction  which  invariably,  in  civil- 
ton-Duvernet  ized  society,  succeeds  to  deeds  of 
and  General  severity,  enabled  the  Government 
Chartrand.      {Q  ac[  uf)on  their  u^;^  incijna. 

Uons  in  favor  of  a  return  to  humane  measures. 


General  Mouton-Duvernet  one  of  the  last 
victims  of  the  Royalist  reaction.  He  was  deep- 
ly implicated  in  the  events  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  having  commanded  at  Lyons  during  that 
period  ;  and  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  was  for  some  months  in  the  house  of  a  Royal- 
ist, who  generously  sheltered  him  in  his  misfor- 
tune. At  length,  fearful  of  endangering  his 
benefactor,  or  tormented  by  the  torture  of  anx- 
iety and  suspense,  he  quitted  his  asylum  and 
gave  himself  up.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, condemned,  and  executed,  evincing  in  his 
last  moments  the  courage  which  in  misfortune 
so  often  expiates  error.  The  like  fate  attended 
General  Chartrand,  who  had  also  held  an  import- 
ant command  in  the  south  at  the  landing  of  Na- 
poleon, and  by  his  defection  had  much  aided  his 
cause.  He  was  condemned  by  a  council  of  war 
at  Lille,  and  executed.  But  with  these  mourn- 
ful examples,  the  blood  shed  by  the  reaction 
ceased  to  flow  in  France.  Several  persons — in 
particular  General  de  Bello,  General  Gilly, 
General  Clausel,  and  General  Decaen — owed 
their  salvation  to  the  intercession  of  the  Duch- 
ess d'Angouleme,  to  whom  they  had  shown  re- 
spectful regards  during  the  brief  struggle  with 
that  heroic  princess  at  Bordeaux.1  i  Hist,  of  Eu- 
Others  were  acquitted,  among  rope,  c  xciii. 
whom  was  Admiral  Linois,  who  ^ 6- 
commanded  Guadaloupe,  and  for  whom  the  fee- 
ble defense  was  sustained  that  his  defection  to 
Napoleon  was  done  to  prevent  that  colony  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  General 
Drouet,  whom  Marshal  Macdonald.  not  without 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  saving,  by  recounting 
the  energetic  manner  in  which  the  accused  had 
exerted  himself  to  prevail  on  the  army  of  the 
Loire  to  submit  to  the  royal  decree  directing  its 
dissolution;  and  General  Cambronne,  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  evident  that  the  tide 
was  turning,  and  that  Government,  even  after 
so  vast  a  treason,  and  in  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  might  safely  return  to  a  system 
of  mercy — happy  distinction  of  an  age  of  real 
civilization  and  under  the  influence  of  religion, 

which  is  soon  satiated  with  blood,  ,.  T  „„  .,  ,R 
.       .  '  -  Lac.  ii.  id, 

and,  even  under  the  greatest  pro-  22 ;  Lam.  v. 
vocations,  gladly    returns  to    the  342, 352;  Cap. 
sentiments  of  humanity.2  iii.  431,  438. 

Encouraged  by  these  symptoms,  the  French 
Government  resolved  to  venture  on  107. 
the  great  act  of  a  general  amnesty  ;  A  general  am- 
and  the  time  selected  for  bringing  nesty- 
it  forward  was  the  day  after  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney,  when  all  hearts  in  Paris  yet  thrill- 
ed with  that  mournful  event.  Accompanied 
by  all  bis  colleagues,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
entered  the  Chamber,  and  said,  with  a  faltering 
voice:  "A  great  example  of  just  severity  has 
just  been  given  ;  but  the  tribunals  are  still 
charged  with  those  who  belong  to  the  first  class 
designated  in  the  ordinance  of  24th  July  ;  and 
if  some  have  escaped,  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  them  as  contumacious  will 
serve  as  an  example  in  the  mean  time.  His 
Majesty,  by  the  proclamation  of  Cambray,  has 
already  published  an  amnesty  which  he  is  desir- 
ous of  now  extending  ;  the  right  of  forgiveness, 
after  revolts  and  great  political  commotions,  is 
the  most  precious  right  inherent  in  sovereignty. 
It  is  an  additional  satisfaction,  on  such  a  solemn 
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occasion,  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  other  | 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  King  is  re- 
joiced that  a  considerable  part  of  the  power 
which  the  new  laws  have  bestowed  upon  him  is 
temporary  only;  he  will  make  use  of  it  with 
justice.  He  will  pursue  with  severity  those 
whom  nothing  can  correct,  nothing  conciliate  ; 
but  extend  mercy  to  such  as  have  been  only 
misled.  The  army  has  been  decimated  at  Wa- 
terloo ;  some  of  its  chiefs  have  since  met  the 
death  which  they  would  rather  have  found  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Obedient  to  the  wishes  of 
the  King — to  the  wishes  of  France — the  army 
has  yielded  to  the  force  of  misfortune  :  it  has 
been  disbanded.  Evils  enough  oppress  France, 
which  can  not  be  avoided,  without  aggravating 
them  by  our  own  divisions.  The  testament  of 
Louis  XVI.  is  constantly  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  King;  and  his  sacred  word  in  maintain- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the 
charter  will  inspire  confidence  as  to  the  remain- 
der. He  will  give  the  first  example  of  a  mu- 
tual reciprocal  confidence,  and  has  charged  us 
to  present  the  following  law  of  a  general  am- 
nesty." The  amnesty  was  then  read,  which 
applied  to  all  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  Hundred  Days,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  mentioned  in  the  first  article  of 
the  ordinance  of  24th  July  ;  those  in  the  second 
article  were  only  required  to  leave  France  with- 
in two  months,  under  pain  of  transportation  if 
they  returned  without  the  leave  of  the  king. 
The  family  or  relations  of  Napoleon,  and  their 
descendants,  to  the  degree  of  uncle  and  nephew, 
were  forever  excluded  from  the  kingdom,  and 
could  hold  no  office,  right,  or  property  in  it ;  but 
they  were  permitted  six  months  to  sell  their 
possessions.  The  Duke  concluded  with  these 
words — "  The  amnesty  proposed  to  you  is  not 
new  in  our  annals :  Henry  IV.,  whose  acts 
i  Moniteur  I  atn  proud  to  retrace,  gave  a 
Dec.  10,  1815 ;  similar  one  in  1594,  and  France 
Cap. iv. 36, 43.  was  saved."1 

The  proposed  act  was  listened  to  with  pro- 
-08  found  attention  by  the  Chamber; 
Which  is  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  much 
coldly  re-  larger  degree  of  severity  was  re- 
ceived by  the  qujreJ  t0  satisfy  their  highly  excited 
Chamber.  ,        ,  •,    b    i  <  , 

passions,  and  that  it  would  be  no 

easy  matter  for  the  Government  to  carry  through 
the  amnesty  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  in- 
troduce. On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  openly  aimed  at  carrying  a  much  more 
extensive  proscription  than  the  Government  it- 
self had  at  first  thought  necessary;  and  M.  de 
Labourdonnaye,  who  was  their  mouthpiece,  had 
prepared  a  list  of  twelve  hundred  persons,  who 
were  to  be  included  in  the  first  category,  instead 
of  the  thirty-eight  to  which  the  ordinance  of 
24th  July  extended!  Tt  was  particularly  urged, 
that  to  include  the  relapsed  regicides,  or  regi- 
cides who  were  involved  in  the  treason  of  1S15, 
in  the  amnesty,  was  insupportable — a  wish  which 
struck  at  once  at  M.  Fouche,  and  many  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  Revolutionists.  ''Attend 
not,"  said  M.  Labourdonnaye,  "to  the  sophisms 
of  a  spurious  philanthropy,  so  skillfully  made  use 
of  by  our  enemies.  When  did  they  ever  prac- 
tice it  when  they  had  the  power?  To  hesitate 
to  punish  is  to  betray  weakness.  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  delivered  into  your  hands  the  murder- 
ers of  your  king,  the  assassins  of  vour  families. 


as  if  the  supreme  justice  had  reserved  them  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  disasters,  to  prove  the  van- 
ity of  human  prudence,  and  the  perfidy  of  hearts 
without  remorse.  These  men,  now  vanquished 
and  disarmed,  invoke  a  clemency  which  they 
never  showed  in  the  days  of  their  power;  as  if 
crime  was  to  be  forever  assured  of  impunity. 
And  you,  pusillanimous  magistrates,  unforesee- 
ing  legislators,  are  you  prepared  to  see  proved 
plots  and  treasons,  the  disgrace  of  the  nation  and 
of  humanity,  and  to  hesitate  at  punishing  their  au- 
thors ?  What  possible  excuse  can  be  alleged  for 
those  who,  holding  their  offices  or  their  com- 
mands from  the  sovereign,  have  turned  against 
him,  and  used  the  power  they  had  received  to  sup- 
port to  the  destruction  of  the  royal  authority?" 
These  words,  which  were  supported  by  the  gen- 
ius and  eloquence  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  were 
warmly  applauded  in  the  Chamber,  and  by  the 
whole  Royalist  party,  now  in  a  majority  among 
the  electors.  They  expressed  so  entirely  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Chamber, 
that  the  committee  to  whom,  according  to  the 
usual  form,  the  proposed  law  was  referred, 
reported  in  favor  of  a  much  more 
extensive  proscription  ;  and,  in  par-  }a^n\  e'isi6  - 
ticular,  inserted  a  clause  for  the  Cap.  iv.  43, 
perpetual  banishment  of  the  regi-  45 ;  Lam.  vi. 
cides.1  83'  84' 

Louis  XVIII.  and  his  ministers  were  serious- 
ly alarmed  at  this  impassioned  re- 
sistance  of  the  great  majority  of  Modificaiions 
the  Assembly;  and  it  was  then  that  with  which  it 
the  idea  appears  to  have  first  struck  >s  passed  into 
them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  ^4 1 'l 816 
on  the  Government  on  the  princi-  ' 
pies  they  had  adopted  with  such  a  Chamber, 
and  that  a  coup  d'etat,  altering  the  composition 
of  the  legislature,  had  become  indispensable. 
They  made  accordingly  the  strongest,  resistance 
to  the  amendments  threatened  to  be  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Assembly.  "  From  the  days  of 
Tiberius,"  said  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  "to  those 
of  Bonaparte,  confiscations  have  been  present- 
ed under  the  name  of  amnesties.  Let  us  not 
deprive  the  august  family  of  the  Bourbons  of 
the  glory  of  having  abolished  them,  and  annihi- 
lated that  inheritance  of  penalties.  How  can 
you  still  insist  upon  the  last  amendment  relative 
to  the  regicides,  to  which  it  is  known  his  Ma- 
jesty is  opposed?  It  is  not  on  the  earth,  it  is 
not  among  men,  that  we  are  to  seek  the  causes 
of  this  resolution  of  a  sovereign  who  would  wish 
to  forget  every  thing  but  the  first  pardon.  Is 
it  inspired  by  the  testament  of  the  martyr  king? 
Is  it  dictated  by  an  inherited  magnanimity,  the 
noblest  appanage  of  a  sovereign?  Be  it  as  it 
may,  such  is  the  wish  of  the  king ;  and  who 
would  gainsay  it?  Let  me  conjure  you  not  to 
make  of  a  law  of  mere}'  a  subject  of  discord, 
but  rather  a  great  and  touching  image  of  the 
concord  and  reconciliation  of  all  Frenchmen." 
These  words  produced  a  great  impression  :  all 
the  Government  could  do,  however,  was  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Chamber  to  abandon  the  most  severe 
of  its  other  amendments;  but  that  providing  for 

the  perpetual  banishment  of  the  re-  „ 

■     1  r        j  .1         u     2  Moniteur, 

gicides  was  lorced  upon  them  by  Jan  9  18jg 

the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Cap.  iv.  69, 

Chamber,  and  passed  with  the  act  72 ;  Lam.  vi. 

of  amnesty  into  a  law.5  82'  85' 

The  formidable  opposition  experienced  in 
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the  Chamber  on  this  occasion,  and  which  it  re- 
UQ  quired  all  the  personal  influence  of 
Proposals  for  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  over- 
a  new  law  of  come,  convinced  the  Government 
elections.  that  a  new  law  for  the  elections 
had  now  become  indispensable.  All  parties 
concurred  in  this  opinion.  The  ordinance  of 
13th  July,  1815,  under  which  the  existing  Cham- 
ber had  been  elected  on  a  footing  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  provided  by  the  charter,  had 
emanated  only  from  the  royal  authority,  and  had 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
A  law  sanctioned  by  the  whole  legislature  was 
therefore  imperatively  called  for;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  become  convinced  that  they  could 
not  go  on  with  a  legislature  representing  the 
furious  animosities  of  the  moment  so  faithfully 
as  the  present  one  did.  So  vehement  had  the 
passion  of  the  Chamber  become,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, M.  Laine,  was  publicly  insulted  in  his 
chair  by  an  outrageous  Royalist — a  circumstance 
which  he  felt  so  deeply  that  he  resigned  his  sit- 
uation, and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  resume  it 
at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  king,  and  from 
the  prospect  which  he  was  encouraged  to  enter- 
tain of  being  admitted  into  the  ministry  at  no 
distant  period.  Meanwhile  the  action  of  the 
Prevotal  Courts — especially  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, where  the  Royalists  had  their  entire  di- 
rection— had  become  so  violent,  that  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  outbreak 
of  civil  war  in  that  quarter;  but  how  it  was  to 
be  averted  was  not  so  apparent,  when  the  Roy- 
alists had  the  majority  in  the  Chamber,  and  had 
proved  themselves  disposed  to  support  any  meas- 
ures, however  stringent,  against  the  party  from 
which  they  had  suffered  so  much.  Both  parties 
thus  felt  that  a  change  was  necessary  ;  and  both 
perceived,  that  whichever  got  the  command  of 
the  elections  would  be  in  a  situation  to  carry 
into  execution  their  system  of  government.  The 
preparation  of  a  law  on  the  elections,  therefore, 
was  eaoerly  undertaken  by  each.  M.  Vaublanc 
was  intrusted  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, M.  de  Villele  undertook  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Royalist  opposition.  The  subject  became 
the  object  of  important  debates  in  the  Chamber, 
which  throw  much  light  both  on  the  state  and 
*Cap.  iv.  114,  views  °f  parties  at  the  time,  and 
117;  Lam.  vi.  the  working  of  the  new  represent- 
91)  92-  ative  system  in  France.1 

"The  situation  of  elector,"  said  M.  de  Vau- 
111.        blanc.  "  having  become  a  species  of 
M.Vaublanc's  fixed  function,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
argument  m    cessa,.y  jn  later  times  to  balance,  bv 
lavor  ot  the  1       ,.  ,     .  '  * 

ministerial  an  extraordinary  measure,  the  tnfiu- 
project  on  the  ence  of  some  men,  of  whose  princi- 
elections.        p]es  yOU  were  not  secure.  But 

that  expedient,  to  which  the  king  is  entitled  to 
have  recourse,  ceasing  with  the  circumstances 
which  produced  it,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
recur  to  a  fixed  and  stable  law.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  electoral  power  was  subject 
to  grave  inconveniences  when  all  its  exercises 
■were  not  regulated.  Formerly  there  were  three 
steps — the  Primary  Assemblies,  the  Colleges  of 
Arrondissements,  and  the  Electoral  Colleges  of 
Departments.  We  intend  to  abolish  entirely 
the  Primary  Assemblies,  which  are  liable  to  be 
troubled  by  tumult  and  discord.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  establish  a  system  which  has  only 
one  step,  whch  was  quite  simple — namely,  that 


the  Colleges  of  Arrondissements,  composed  of 
citizens  who  pay  each  300  francs  of  direct  taxes, 
shall  name  the  deputies.  That  svstem  is  plau- 
sible, but,  when  examined  in  detail,  it  will  be 
found  liable  to  insuperable  objections.  In  some 
arrondissements  the  number  of  citizens  who  pay 
300  francs  of  direct  taxes  is  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty.  The  department  of  the  Mouths  of 
the  Rhone,  of  which  Marseilles  is  the  chief  place, 
would  have  only  three  deputies;  that  of  the 
Rhone,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  head,  only  two; 
while  those  of  the  High  and  Low  Alps  would 
have  six.  For  these  reasons  we  have  rejected 
the  system  of  one  degree,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
two  degrees,  wisely  combined,  would  suffice. 
We  have  selected  sixty  of  the  principal  colleges 
of  arrondissements,  uniting  them  with  the  pres- 
idents of  the  colleges  of  the  first  instance,  the 
procureurs-generaux,  the  presidents  of  the  tri- 
bunals of  commerce,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
the  vicars-general  and  their  curates.  We  must 
all  agree  that  it  is  desirable,  when 
the  primary  assemblies  meet,  that  JF6ap' iv'  115' 
theirchoice  should  fall  on  such  men.1 

"  The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  no. 
departments.  We  think  they  should  Continued, 
be  formed  of  the  first  ministers  of  religion,  with 
the  addition  of  sixty  of  the  principal  proprietors, 
ten  of  the  chief  merchants,  and  also,  provided 
they  implement  the  conditions  required  by  the 
charter,  the  presidents  of  councils  of  the  depart- 
ments. When  you  consider  this  law,  let  me  con- 
jure you  to  reflect  on  what  the  interest  of  the 
French  monarchy  demands.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  Assembly  called  on  to  decide  such  great 
questions.  You  are  placed  between  that  ancient 
monarchy,  which  has  shone  so  long  and  with  so 
brilliant  a  lustre,  and  that  new  monarchy,  which 
has  been  inaugurated  amidst  so  many  storms, 
under  the  auspices  of  virtue  seated  on  the  throne 
Unite  these,  the  past  and  the  future  ages.  It  i3 
to  you  that  I  address  myself — you  who  have  only 
witnessed  in  your  childhood  the  evils  produced 
by  the  social  overthrow.  Prepare  the  happiness 
— prepare  for  yourself  the  honor  of  being  able 
to  say  to  your  descendants,  We  have 
arrested  in  its  march  the  terrible  J^P- lv- U7. 
chariot,  of  the  Revolution."1 

The  object  and  evident,  tendency  of  this  bill 
was  to  throw  the  whole  electoral  113 
influence  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov-  Project  of  the 
eminent  ;  and,  composed  as  the  Royalists, 
ministry  now  was,  the  Royalists  were  not  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  them  any  such  power.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  their  policy  was,  "  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  combination  of 
popular  and  aristocratic  liberty  but  in  descend- 
ing to  the  lowest  step  of  the  social  hierarchy, 
and  awakening  its  intimacy  with  the  aristoc- 
racy." Proceeding  on  this  basis,  the  Roy- 
alists had  calculated,  with  great  local  knowl- 
edge and  discrimination,  the  probable  influence 
which  might  be  supposed  to  become  prevailing 
in  each  department.  Above  a  month  had  been 
passed  in  these  inquiries,  and  in  preparing  a 
measure  based  upon  their  results,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  Roy- 
alists in  the  elections — to  exclude  equally  the 
extreme  democrats  and  the  ministerial  influence. 
By  this  project  there  was  to  be  established  an 
electoral  assembly  in  each  canton,  composed  of 
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all  domiciled  citizens  &ged  25  years  complete, 
and  paying  50  francs  of  direct  taxes  annually. 
The  electoral  list,  prepared  by  a  commission, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  under-prel'ect,  was 
to  be  published  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
communal  assemblies.  The  presidents  of  col- 
leges were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king.  The 
electoral  colleges  in  the  departments  were  not 
to  be  under  150,  nor  above  300;  and  the  lists  of 
these  electoral  colleges  were  to  be  formed  of  all 
the  citizens  of  30  years  of  age,  paying  300  francs 
of  direct  taxes ;  and  if  an  adequate  number 
could  not  be  got,  the  deficiency  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  citizens  paying  300  francs  between  25 
and  30,  or  by  citizens  of  30  years,  but  not  pay- 
ing 300  francs.  The  number  of  the  deputies 
was  to  be  402,  and  the  lists  were  to  be  prepared 
by  a  commission  drawn  from  the  general  council 
of  the  department,  of  which  the  prefect  was  pres- 
ident, which  fixed  the  number  of  electors  in  the 
department,  the  list  of  the  persons  eligible  for 
the  electoral  colleges,  and  of  electors  to  com- 
pose the  electors  of  the  department.  The  pre- 
fect was  to  be  ineligible  in  his  department-  the 

1  Moniteur,  deputies  were  to  be  elected  for  five 
March  27,  to  years,  or  until  the  king,  before  the 

fv'  i^o 'm''''  CXP''T  °'  tnat  term,  exercised  his 
'     '     right  of  dissolution.1 
These  opposite  projects  were  the  subject  of 

114.  prolonged  discussions  in  the  Cham- 
The  project  of  ber  of  Deputies  during  the  whole 

i^cfrried'tn  °f  March-  The  Parties  cllose  as 
the  Deputies,  their  battle-ground,  as  usual  in 
and  rejected  such  cases,  the  details  and  separ- 
in  the  Peers.  ate  points  of  the  two  measures  ; 
April  3,  1816.  bu,  th;U  waS(]one  chiefly  to  conceal 

the  real  motives  which  influenced  each.  These 
were,  on  the  part  of  the  ministerialists,  the  de- 
sire to  augment  as  much  as  possible  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  by  admitting  the  numerous 
employes  of  administration  in  numbers  to  the 
right  of  voting;  on  the  part  of  the  Royalist 
opposition,  to  vest  the  influence  in  the  small 
proprietors  and  nobles  in  the  provinces,  whoso 
interests  would  lead  them  permanently  to  sup- 
port the  monarchical  side,  even  when,  as  at  pres- 
ent, necessity  or  delusion  might  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  incline  to  the  Liberals.  The  ministry 
combated  this  project  with  all  their  power,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  48,  the  num- 
bers being  ISO  to  132.  The  whole  Liberal 
party  voted  with  the  Government  against  the 
project  of  the  Royalist  majority — so  strangely 
were  parties  dislocated  in  less  than  a  year  af- 

2  Lac.  ii.  54,  ter  the  Restoration.3  The  Govern- 
55;  Cap.  iv.  ment,  seeing  their  project  defeated, 
120,  M6.  anj  that  of  an  inflamed  majority 
substituted  in  its  stead,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  g,et  it  thrown  out  by  the  Peers,  which  was 
done  accordingly,  after  keen  debates,  on  April 
3,  by  a  majority  of  32,  the  numbers  being  89 
to  57. 

As  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  was 

115.  now  committed  to  open  war  with  the 
TheBudget.  Crown,  on  so  important  a  point  as  the 
representation  of  the  people,  ministers  began  to 
suspect  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  on  ;  either  they  must  resign,  or  a 
coup  d'etat  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  be  attempted.  The  former 
would  at  once  have  been  the  course  adopted  in 
England,  where  the  usages  of  a  representative 
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government  have  come,  from  long  usage,  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  :  but  the  latter  was  deem- 
ed the  most  advisable  in  France,  where  the  na- 
tion had  been  so  accustomed  to  acts  of  violence 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  that 
all  parties  had  come  to  regard  them  as  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  step  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
But  several  subjects  for  discussion  remained, 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  to  a 
close  before  the  termination  of  the  session.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  Budget,  and 
that  was  a  subject  beset  with  difficulties,  be- 
cause the  enormous  sums  due  under  the  treaty 
of  20th  Nov.  1815,  rendered  heavy  taxes  or  ex- 
tensive loans  indispensable;  and  the  impover- 
ished state  of  the  nation  appeared  to  render  it 
equally  hopeless  to  attempt  to  levy  the  first,  or 
to  have  recourse  to  the  last.  After  a  long  pe- 
riod, however,  and  great  efforts,  the  difficulties 
were  surmounted  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  so 
is  the  strongest  proof  both  of  the  almost  inex- 
haustible resources  of  France  when  enjoying 
peace,  and  the  improved  credit  which  its  gov- 
ernment had  obtained  from  the  re-  i  Cap.  iv.  190 
storation  of  its  legitimate  line  of  192 ;  Lac.  ii' 
monarchs.1  59, 

The  budget  was  based  on  the  following  pro- 
positions. The  receipts  of  the  nine  j16 
last  months  of  1815  amounted  to  Ministerial 
533,715,940  francs  (£21.350,000)  ;  plan  on  the 
and  the  expenditure  to  637,432,662  subiect- 
francs  (£25,500,000)  ;  and  for  the  whole  year 
the  receipts  were  taken  at  814,567.000  francs 
(£32.600,000)  ;  and  the  expenditure  at  954,000,- 
000  francs  (£37,800,000).  The  extraordinary 
tax  of  100,000,000  francs  (£4,000,000),  laid  on 
to  commute  the  contributions  in  kind  to  the  al- 
lied troops,  was  an  additional  burden  to  be  made 
good  by  certain  additional  per-centages,  to  be 
levied  monthly  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1816.  Woods  to  the  extent  of  400,000  hectares, 
or  600,000  acres,  were  permitted  to  be  alienat- 
ed to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  state.  The 
receipts  of  1816  were  taken  at  S00,000.000 
francs  (£32,000,000),  and  the  expenditure  at  the 
same  sum.  The  receipts,  however,  both  years, 
fell  short  of  what  had  been  calculated,  and  the 
budget,  which  became  the  subject  of  vehement 
discussion  and  debate,  both  in  the  Chamber  and 
in  the  public  journals,  was  considerably  modified 
before  it  was  finally  passed,  on  April  21,  1816. 
The  total  receipts  of  1815,  as  actually  collected, 
were  798,590,000  francs  (£31,980,000),  and  the 
expenditure  the  same;  the  income  being  swell- 
ed by  a  loan  of  100,000,000  francs  (£4,000,000,- 
000).  and  54,760,659  levied  in  anticipation  on 
the  taxes  legally  due  in-1817.  The  receipts  of 
1816  were  895,577.205  francs  (£35,800,000), and 
the  expenditure  the  same  ;  but  in  the  former  were 
included  nearly  200,000,000  francs  (£8,000,000), 
of  extra  charges,  which  weighed  with  excessive 
severity  on  a  country  already  wasted  by  ene- 
mies' contributions,  and  a  harvest  uncommonly 
scanty  and  deficient.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honor 
of  the  French  government  that,  when  weighed 
down  by  such  an  unparalleled  load  2  Moniteur 
of  difficulties,  it  honorably  fulfilled  Dec.  24,  1815, 
its  engagements  both  to  foreign  and_ April  25, 
states  and  its  own  subjects,2  and  cj,ive's  uipi0. 
not  less  so  to  the  nation,  that  matiques,  v. 
when  oppressed  by  such  burdens,  268, 300 ;  Cap 
and  only  beginning  to  breathe  after  1V- 199'  201- 
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a  war  of  twenty  years'  duration,  it  not  only  fur- 
nished its  rulers  with  the  means  of  making 
them  good,  but  established  a  sinking  fund  of 
20,000^000  francs,  or  £800,000  a  year.* 

The  Government  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
U7         carrying  through  the  budget,  so 
Proposition  of  strenuous  was  the  Royalist  opposi- 
the  Chamber    tion,  and  so  numerous  and  harass- 
regarding  the  ;n„  ([jg  amendments  they  proposed. 

They  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
project  of  selling  the  woods  of  the  state,  from 
the  Royalist  opposition.  But  a  variety  of  other 
subjects  were  at  the  same  time  broached  in  the 
Chamber,  which  convinced  Louis  XVIII.  that 
the  legislature  had  become  unmanageable,  and 
that  another  session  could  not  be  ventured  upon 
without  its  dissolution.  The  ideas  of  the  major- 
ity were  firmly  fixed  on  two  objects,  alike  hos- 
tile to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  the  pres- 
ent frame  of  government,  and  these  were  to 
augment  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  sup- 
plant the  action  of  the  central  government  by 
local  influences  in  the  provinces.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  were  the  only  means  by 
which  the  course  of  events  which  the  Revolu- 


tion had  prepared  could  have  been  arrested ; 
whether  it  was  possible  to  introduce  them  after 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
which  the  confiscations  of  the  Convention  and 
the  new  law  of  succession  had  elfected,  and 
the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  at  Paris,  which  had  thence  nec- 
essarily resulted,  was  a  different  question,  upon 
which  the  heated  Royalists  never  bestowed  a 
thought.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ob- 
ject they  followed  was  a  vain  illusion,  impos- 
sible in  the  existing  state  of  society;  but  it  was 
not  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  it  i  cap.  iv.  257, 
is  surprising  with  what  persever-  259;  Lac' ii. 
ance  it  was  pursued.1  39>  i0- 

The  miserable  condition  in  which  the  clergy 
had  been  left  by  the  Revolution  at-  1]g 
tracted,  as  well  it  might,  the  early  Argument  in 
attention  of  the  Chamber.    Bereft  favor  of  an  en 
of  all  its  possessions  by  the  very  d°wment  of 
~  -i  c  .i     at  »•      i  the  Church, 

first  tyrannical  act  ol  the  iNational 

Assembly,  the  once  richly-endowed  Church  oi 
France  had  ever  since  pined  in  indigence  and 
obscurity,  its  clergy  not  elevated  in  circumstan- 
ces or  consideration  above  the  parochial  school 


*  The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  1815  and  1816  stood  thus  : — 
1815. 
Receipts. 
Direct  taxes,  viz. : — 

Francs. 

Land  Tax,  172,132,000  , 

50  per  cent,  additional,          86,066,000  I 

Personal  Tax,   27-289,000  I 

50  per  cent,  additional,          13,644,500  j 

Doors  and  Windows,   12,892,000  j 

Additional,   1,289,000  ) 

Patents,   15,416,000  i 

Additional,   771,000  t 


[  258,198,000 
40,933,500 
14,181,000 
16,187,000 


329,499,500 

Deduct  cost  of  collection,  &c,   9,499,500 

320,000,000 

Registrations  and  domains  and  woods,. .  107,763,000 

Customs  and  salt,  70.615,000 

Tobacco  and  wines  and  spirits,   89,147,000 

Lottery,   7,857,000 

Posts   8,830,000 

Salt  Mines,   2,400,000 

Miscellaneous,   8,693,000 

Loan,   92,662,000 

In  advances  on  1817,   54,760,000 


Total,  798,590,859 

Expenditure. 

Civil  List,   25,000,000 

Royal  Family   8,000,000 

Peers,   1,263,500 

Deputies,   2,573,340 

Justice,   18.991,312 

Foreign  Affairs,   9,654,112 

Interior   53,557,000 

War,  328,293,134 

Navy,   39,616,699 

Police  General,     1,027,516 

Finance  Minister,   16,334,246 

Interest  of  National  Debt,   98,640,000 

Cautionary  Interests,   8,000,000 

Negotiations,   10,000,000 

Contributions  to  the  Allies,  180,000,000 


Total,  798,590,859 

— Archives  Diplomatiques,  v  288,  300. 


1816. 
Receipts. 


Francs. 

.172,132,000 
.  75,779,980 
.  27,289,000 
-  12,892,000 
.  1,280,000 
.  6,446,000 
.  15,416,000 
.  17,805,000 
771,000 


Francs. 
223,174,000 


V  124,496,241 


346,618,000 

Deducting  cost  of  collection  and  insolvents, 


Registrations  and  domains  and  woods,.  .168,815,000 

Customs  and  salt,   70,526,000 

Additional,   35,000,000 

Tobacco  and  wine  and  spirits,   95,291,000 

Lottery,   9,171,000 

Posts,   11,798,000 

Salt  Mines,   2,778,000 

Miscellaneous,   3,371,000 

Cautionary,   65,104,000 

Tax  on  salaries,   12,054,000 

Relinquished  by  King,   10,000,000 

Do.  by  Royal  Family,   1,000,000 

Loan,   69,763,000 

Forestalled  of  1817,   17,998,000 

Total,  895,577,205 

Expenditure. 

Civil  List,   25,000,000 

Royal  Family   9,000,000 

Peers,   ,   2,000,000 

Deputies,   700,000 

Justice,   17,560,000 

Foreign  Affairs,    11,620,000 

Interior,   51,400,000 

Department  Expenses,   23,923,709 

War,  218,800,000 

Navy,   48,000,000 

Police  General,   1,000,000 

Finance  Minister,   15,300,000 

Negotiations,   10,442,780 

Interest  of  National  Debt   119,420,000 

Sinking  Fund,   20,000,000 

Cautionary  Interests,   8,000,000 

Treasury  Bills,   1,122,000 

First  War-contribution  to  Allies  140,000,000 

Cost  of  150,000  men,  138,000,000 

Additional  cost  of  Foreigners,   21,000,000 

Interest  on  Advances,   6,360,896 

Total,  895,577,205 
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masters  in  this  country.  The  archbishop  of 
Paris  had  only  £600  a  year  ;  the  ordinary  bish- 
ops, £200  ;  the  parish  priests  from  £45  to  £50 
a  year.  This  state  of  things  was  strongly  and 
pathetically  insisted  on  in  the  Chamber.  1;  Tra- 
vel," said  M.  Castelbajac  and  M.  St.  Gery. 
"  where  you  will  in  France,  and  you  will  shud- 
der at  the  state  of  humiliation  to  which  religion 
has  been  reduced.  In  many  of  the  provinces, 
the  temples,  living  monuments  of  the  faith  of 
our  fathers,  are  abandoned,  the  bird  of  prey 
has  established  its  abode  where  was  formerly 
the  tabernacle ;  and  where  formerly  the  holy 
strains  resounded,  is  to  be  heard  only  the  mourn- 
ful exclamation  of  the  pious  inhabitant  of  the 
fields,  who  gazes  on  the  ruins,  and  asks  where 
is  now  the  abode  of  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
This  has  all  arisen  from  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  reducing  its  minis- 
ters to  the  condition  of  salaried  dependents  on 
the  state.  There  is  great  inconvenience  in 
lowering  the  income  of  ministers  of  religion,  if 
you  desire  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  Not  to  mention  the  invidi- 
ous distinction  between  their  salaries  and  those 
of  the  civil  servants  of  Government,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  influence 
and  importance  depend  on  property,  so  that  the 
clergy  can  not  resume  the  consideration  which 
they  ought  to  possess  in  society  but  by  becom- 
ing proprietary.  In  principle,  in  a  nation  es- 
sentially proprietary,  the  clergy  should  be  in  the 
same  situation. 

"  In  what  respect  has  the  spoliation  of  the 
.g  clergy  contributed  to  the  well-being 
Continued  of  the  people?  The  wise  administra- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastics  diffused  ease 
and  contentment  in  the  lands  which  belonged  to 
them  :  and  never  were  they  wanting  to  the  state 
in  its  necessities.  Let  us  restore  to  our  de- 
scendants an  institution  which  was  the  source 
of  the  happiness  of  their  fathers.  The  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  when  it  despoiled  the  clergy, 
came  under  an  engagement  to  provide  them 
with  an  income  from  the  state  of  82,000,000 
francs  (£3,280,000).  What  has  been  done  as 
regards  that  engagement,  and  how  has  it  been 
fulfilled?  That  income  is  the  subject  of  a  sa- 
cred promise  ;  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  redeem 
it.  In  many  places,  possessions,  the  rents  of 
capitalist,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  Revolutionists,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  third  parlies  as  trustees.  The  successive 
governments  down  to  the  Restoration  have  em- 
ployed fraud,  or  encouraged  informations,  to 
gain  intelligence  of  these  deposits,  or  get  pos- 
session of  them.  Why  not  address  yourselves 
to  the  consciences  of  the  holders  of  these  depos- 
its, and  encourage  their  application  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  trusters,  without  requiring  any  ac- 
counting for  the  past?  Without  doubt,  you 
must  sustain  the  public  credit,  and  meet  all 
public  engagements ;  but  the  evils  described 
must  cease  if  you  would  reconcile  God  with  the 
earth,  the  Almighty  with  France.  Already  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  appears  upon  us.  What 
but  the  consequences  of  perjury  have  assembled 
us  here  in  the  midst  of  the  mutilated  remains 
of  the  monarchy?  Is  it  not  religion  which  re- 
strains perjury?  The  army  has  wavered  in  its 
faith;  can  you  therefore  be  surprised  that  the 
God  of  battles  has  deserted  it  ?    What  has  be- 
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come  of  the  glorious  days  when  your  standards 
left  our  temples  to  be.  carried  into  our  camps, 
and  returned  charged  with  victories  to  adorn 
our  altars  ?"  In  pursuance  of  these  principles, 
it  was  proposed  as  a  law,  "  That  the  bishops 
and  curates  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  all 
donations  of  movables,  heritages,  and  rents, 
made  to  them  by  individuals  for  the  support  of 
the  ministers  of  religion,  its  seminaries,  or  any 
other  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  possess 
them,  they  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  under 
the  obligation  only  of  applying  them  to  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  the  donors."  In  addition  to 
this,  it  was  proposed  by  M.  Piet  to  restore 
to  the  clergy  all  the  possessions  belonging  to 
the  Church  which  had  not  been  alienated,  and 
that  the  keeping  of  the  parish  registers  should 
be  vested  in  their  hands.  Finally,  a  commis- 
sion, of  which  M.  Laboire  was  the  i  cap.  iv.  260, 
organ,  reported  that  an  annual  in-  266, 269  ;  Lac! 
crease  of  20,000,000  francs  (£800-  40-  4|| 
000)  should  be  made  from  the  funds  22  '"sis  Jan. 
of  Government  to  the  support  of  9, 1816,  and 
the  Church.'  Feb.  15,  1816. 

Although  these  doctrines  pointed  not  ob- 
scurely to  an  intention  to  resume  at  120 
no  distant  period  the  possessions,  Answer  of  the 
and  restore  the  influence  and  con-  ministers, and 
sideration  of  the  clergy,  yet  they  their  counter 
were  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  feel-  project' 
ings  and  wishes  of  the  majority,  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  combat  them.  The  partisans  of 
Government,  however,  adopted  the  most  effect- 
ual means  of  doing  so,  which  was  to  appeal  to 
the  selfish  passions  and  fears  of  human  nature, 
by  identifying-  such  extreme  proposals  with  a 
great  increase  of  the  public  burdens  and  an 
eventual  national  bankruptcy.  "  Such  a  system 
of  reparation,"  they  exclaimed,  "is  at  variance 
with  the  interest  of  the  state,  the  public  credit, 
the  engagements  of  the  king,  and  the  liberties 
of  the.  people.  If  we  subject  ourselves  in  this 
manner  to  the  influence  of  Rome,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  constrained  to  submit  to  all  the  en- 
croachments and  demands  of  the  Papal  See. 
Why  create  anew  injustice,  when  we  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  wipe  away  the  eifects  of  an 
old  one  ?  If  we  consider  the  new  charges  which 
it  is  proposed  to  impose  upon  France  in  favor  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  enormous  burdens  fixed  upon 
it  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  uncertainty  of  its 
revenues,  the  nullity  of  its  credit,  what  can  be 
expected  as  the  consequence  of  such  ill-timed 
largesses? — a  second  bankruptcy — a  bankruptcy 
under  the  Bourbons;  a  bankruptcy  which  will 
swallow  up  the  last  and  only  remaining  third  of 
the  property  of  which  two-thirds  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Revolution,  and  which  will  re- 
quire a  loan  of  at  least  a  thousand  millions.  Shall 
the  work  of  religion  and  bankruptcy  be  brought 
for  the  first  time  into  so  strange  and  unholy  an 
alliance?"  These  considerations  startled  the 
Assembly;  .and  the  Chamber,  as  a  compromise, 
adopted  the  principle  which  passed  into  law.  that 
the  clergy  might  receive  gifts  to  the  Church, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  1000  francs  (£40)  year 
ly,  without  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
but  above  that  sum  only  with  the  269?PLac  it' 
royal  authority.3  This  was  but  a  44,40;  Monl- 
feeble  advantage  to  be  gained  ;  but  teur,  March 
it  was  a  very  imp  .rtant  one,  as  de-  ]yCljgjg' 
monstrating  hov.  the  public  opinion  ' 
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was  going;  and  ministers  showed  their  sense  of 
it  by  adding  10,000.000  francs  (£400,000)  a  year 
to  the  funds  of  the  clergy. 

The  next  and  last  important  subject  which  oc- 
101  cupied  the  attention  of  the  Cham- 

Argument  of  ber,  before  the  prorogation  of  the 
M.  Bonald  session  was  that  of  Divorce.  The 
against  the  deplorable  state  of  general  license 
law  of  divorce,  ;nrwMch  manners  had  been  left  by 
the  Revolution,  had  long  rendered  it  evident  that 
some  efficient  remedy  was  required  in  this  re-  } 
spect ;  but  it  was  easier  to  see  the  evil  than  de- 
vise such  a  cure,  so  strongly  did  the  feelings  of 
the  influential  class  in  the  metropolis  and  great 
towns  run  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted  liberty 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The  ascend- 
ency of  the  clergy  in  the  present  Assembly, 
however,  encouraged  M.  de  Bonald,  who  had 
struggled  against  this  abuse  ever  since  the  days 
of  the"  Consulate,  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  its 
entire  abolition.  "You  must  all  regret,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  strictness  of  our  regulations  pre- 
vents us  from  paying  a  striking  homage  to  public 
morals,  by  voting  by  acclamation  the  abolition  of 
the  power  of  divorce.  You  can  not  but  lament 
that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  break  that  disas- 
trous law,  as  those  notorious  criminals  whom 
public  justice  puts  liors  la  hi,  and  whom  it  con- 
demns to  a  capital  punishment  as  soon  as  then- 
identity  is  established.  Let  us  hasten,  at  least, 
to  abolish  that  part  of  our  weak  and  feeble  legis- 
lation which  dishonors  it;  that  first-born  of  a 
philosophy  which  has  overturned  the  world,  and 
ruined  France;  and  which  its  mother,  ashamed 
of  its  excesses,  does  not  venture  any  longer  to 
defend.  The  ancients,  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
society — more  advanced  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  than  in  the  science  of  laws — may  have  said, 
'  Of  what  avail  are  laws  without  morals?'  But 
when  a  state,  arrived  at  the  last  stages  of  civil- 
ization, has  obtained  so  great  an  ascendency  over 
the  family,  we  must  reverse  the  maxim  and  say, 
'What  can  morals  do  without  laws  which  sup- 
port them,  or  against  laws  which  derange  them  '?' 
Legislators,  you  have  seen  the  facility  of  divorce 
introduce  in  its  train  all  the  excesses  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  dissolution  of  a  family  precede 
that  of  the  state.  Let  that  experience  not  be 
lost  either  for  your  happiness  or  your  instruction. 
Our  families  demand  morals,  and  the  state  de- 
mands laws.  To  reinforce  domestic  authority, 
the  natural  element  of  public  power,  and  to  con- 
secrate by  law  the  entire  dependence  of  women 
and  children,  is  the  best  security  for  the  con- 
stant obedience  of  the  people."  So  strongly 
were  these  ideas  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber,  that  no  opposition  was 
made,  and  the  proposition  to  introduce  the  law 
passed  unanimously.  It  was  too  late,  however, 
lor  it  to  receive  the  sanction  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  legislature  till  the  next  session.  Even 
then  it  failed  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  prevail- 
i  Cap.  iv.  269,  ing  evils  :  so  true  is  it  that  positive 
278 ;  Lac.  ii.  laws  are  nugatory,  unless  support- 
42,  46.  e(j  by  geneill[  opinion.1 

The  hostility,  now  open  and  avowed,  between 
122         the  majority  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
Changes  in     ministry,  and  the  determination  of 
the  adminis-  the  former  to  force  measures  on  the 
tration.  government  which  they  felt  they 

could  not  carry  into  execution,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country,  without  inducing  civil  war- 


fare, confirmed  the  leading  members  of  admin- 
istration in  the  opinion  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, they  had  long  entertained,  that  a  legis- 
lature elected  on  a  different  basis  was  indis 
pensableto  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  a  coup  d'etat,  because  it 
was  evident  that  the  existing  Chamber  would 
never  consent  to  a  change  which  might  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  ultra-Royalists  in  future 
legislatures.  But  it  was  necessary  to  be  very 
cautious  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  coup  d'etat, 
because  a  considerable  part  of  the  ministry,  it 
was  known,  would  be  hostile  to  its  adoption,  and 
their  opinion  was  sure  to  be  embraced  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Chamber.  A  modification 
of  the  ministry  was  therefore  resolved  on,  in  or- 
der to  bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  secret 
designs  of  the  Camarilla,  which  took  the  lead  in 
the  cabinet.  To  effect  this,  M.  Laine,  who  had 
supported  the  ministerialist  project  for  the  elec- 
tions, and  incurred,  in  consequence,  the  vehe- 
ment hostility  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber, 
was  advanced  to  the  important  office  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  room  of  M.  Vaublanc,  who  was 
permitted  to  retire.  The  only  condition  which 
this  able  and  intrepid  man  made  on  joining  the 
government,  which  was  at  once  agreed  to.  was, 
that  the  basis  of  the  electoral  suffrage  was  to  be 
uniform,  and  that  it  was  to  be  the  payment  of 
300  francs  yearly  of  direct  taxes.  At  the  same 
time  M.  de  Marbois  was  dismissed  on  the  pre- 
text of  ill  health,  though,  as  he  himself  said, 
"  The  certificate  of  my  physician  attests  that  I 
am  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but  the  certificate 
of  the  king  proves  that  I  am  daily  getting  worse." 
His  office  was  not  filled  up,  the  seals  being  in- 
trusted ad  interim  to  the  chancellor.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  leave  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  vacant  for 
some  influential  member  of  the  new  Chamoer 
which  was  in  contemplation.  M.  Guizot,  whom 
fate  reserved  for  higher  destinies,  went  out  of 
office  with  his  chief,  M.  de  Marbois,  and  did 
not  re-enter  it  till  an  entire  change  ensued 
in  administration.  Posterity  has  no  reason  to 
regret  his  retirement  from  the  labors  and  cares  of 
office,  for  it  led  to  his  appointment  i  Cap.iv.297, 
as  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni-  280 ;  Lac.  ii. 
versity  of  Paris,  and  the  composition  65,66;  Lam. 
of  his  immortal  historical  works.1     vi'  95'  96' 

While  these  modifications  were  in  progress  in 
the  administration,  with  a  view  to  123 
the  establishment  of  a  legislature  Conspiracyof 
and  system  of  government  more  in  the  Liberal 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  Part>- 
feeling  which  the  Revolution,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  had  impressed  upon  the  country,  the  ardent 
democrats  and  Napoleonists,  impatient  of  in- 
action, were  preparing  more  immediate  and  de- 
cisive measures.  They  could  not  brook  the  de- 
lays of  Parliament,  or  the  slow  progress  of 
changes  in  general  opinion ;  instant  action,  im- 
mediate overthrow  of  the  government,  could 
alone  satisfy  their  ardent  aspirations.  In  their 
view  the  government  of  the  Bourbons  had  been 
violently  forced  upon  the  country  by  foreign 
powers,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  friend  to 
his  country  to  concur  without  any  delay  in  meas- 
ures for  throwing  it  off.  In  this  they  were  all 
agreed ,  but  very  great  disunion — the  germ  of 
future  civil  conflict — existed  as  to  the  govern- 
ment which  was  to  succeed  them.  The  dis- 
banded officers  of  the  army  were  for  a  restora- 
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tion  of  Napoleon  II.,  and  of  the  military  regime;  I 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  civilians  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  had  different  views.  A  re- 
public constructed  on  the  broad  basis  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  like  that  of  1793,  was  the  object  of 
their  ambition,  because  every  one  hoped  to  have 
a  lucrative  place  under  such  a  government ;  and 
they  joined  the  Bonaparte  faction,  in  the  mean 
time,  only  in  order  to  get  quit  of  a  dynasty  which 
was  equally  an  impediment  to  the  ambition  of 
them  all.  The  plan  of  the  conspirators,  who  had 
their  head-quarters  at  Paris,  but  their  branches 
over  all  France,  was  to  envelop  the  capital, 
where  the  faubourgs  were  not  yet  disarmed  and 
great  elements  of  revolution  existed,  in  a  vast 
net  spread  over  all  France,  except  the  towns  on 
the  frontiers  occupied  by  the  allied  troops,  and, 
i  Cap_  iv_  291)  before  the  French  army  was  re- 
292 ;  Lam.  vi!  organized,  or  any  means  of  resist- 
96, 97;  Lac.  ii.  ance  existed,  at  once  to  overturn 
e2'  63-  the  monarchy.1 

M.  de  Lafayette,  and  the  heads  of  this  con- 
spiracy at  Paris,  though  in  their 
Outbreak  saloons  and  drawing-rooms  they 
headed  by  scarcely  attempted  any  conceal- 
DidieratGre-  ment  of  their  designs,  were  too 
noble.  May5,  prllc|ent  to  encage  in  overt  acts  be- 
lore  their  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  the  period  of  action  had  arrived.  But, 
as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  impatience 
of  the  inferior  agents  outstripped  the  more  pru- 
dent designs  of  the  chiefs:  liberalism  had  its 
ultras,  as  well  as  loyalty.  M.  Didier,  a  fanatic 
of  extravagant  character  and  opinions,  whose 
thirst  for  conspiracies  had  been  such  that,  under 
Napoleon,  he  had  engaged  in  them  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  and  had  recently  been 
a  habitue  of  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  where  all  the  discontented  of  all  liberal 
parties  assembled  togeiher  to  exhale  their  com- 
mon animosity  against  the  government,  set  out 
from  Paris  in  the  end  of  April,  and  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gre- 
noble, where  it  was  known  Napoleon  had  many 
partisans,  on  the  14th  May.  Government  had 
information  of  the  design,  and  sent  a  legion  that 
could  be  relied  on  to  Grenoble,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Donnadieu,  an  able  man  and 
devoted  Royalist,  but,  as  the  event  proved,  of  an 
ambitious  and  exaggerating  character.  The 
revolt  broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  14th  May. 
The  insurgents,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
attended  by  another  hundred  of  mere  spectators 
whom  curiosity  brought  together,  marched  on 
Grenoble,  where  they  were  promptly  met  by 
s Lam  vi  100  General  Donnadieu,  and  totally  de- 
109 ;  Cap.  iv.'  feated  and  dispersed,  with  the  loss 
293,' 296;  Lac.  0f  eight  killed  on  the  spot,  and  sixty 
ii.  63,  64.  prisoners." 

So  far,  General  Donnadieu's  conduct  had  been 
125.  energetic  and  praiseworthy ;  and 
lixaggera-  by  the  defeat  of  this,  the  first  con- 
tions  of  Gen-  gpiraey  which  had  broken  out  since 
dieu  Dandna"  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
needless  se-  bons,  he  had  rendered  an  important 
verities.  service  to  the  monarchy.  But,  either 
from  misinformation  as  to  the  real  nature  and 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  or  from  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration,  he  transmitted  such  in- 
flamed accounts  of  what  had  occurred  to  the 
government,  as  not  only  diffused  very  general 
'  wTO  U>i%  led  to  measures  of  severity  in  the 


circumstances  unnecessary,  and  which  were 
deeply  to  be  regretted.  According  to  his  sec- 
ond dispatch,  "the  insurgents  who  attacked 
Grenoble  were  four  thousand  strong,  and  their 
dead  bodies  covered  all  the  roads  round  the 
town;"  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  only 
two  hundred,  and  the  slain  eight  in  all.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  a  reward  of  20,000  francs  (£800) 
was  offered  by  Government  for  the  apprehension 
of  Didier,  dead  or  alive;  and  three  prisoners, 
who  had  been  taken  during  the  nocturnal  com- 
bat with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  shot  two  days 
afterward  by  the  Prevotal  Court.  Twenty-one 
were  subsequently  brought  to  trial,  of  whom 
fourteen  were  executed  by  the  guillotine — a 
terrible  example,  and  which  the  magnitude  or 
formidable  character  of  the  insurrection  by  no 
means  warranted.  Didier  himself,  in  the  first 
instance,  made  his  escape  into  the  mountains  on 
the  confines  of  Savoy  and  Dauphiny;  but  the 
promised  reward  proved  too  strong  for  the  virtue 
of  the  mountaineers.  He  was  betrayed  by  the 
friends  (two  men  and  a  woman)  with  whom  he 
had  sought  refuge,  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  executed.  He  behaved  with 
firmness  in  his  last  moments,  and  seemed  in  the 
supreme  hour  to  regain  the  attachment  which 
he  had  originally  felt  for  the  Bourbons.  His  last 
words,  addressed  to  General  Donnadieu,  were — 
"Tell  the  king  that  the  only  proof  of  gratitude 
which  I  can  give  him,  for  the  kindnesses  which 
I  have  received  from  him,  is  to  advise  him  to 
remove  from  himself,  from  the  throne,  and  from 
France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  M.  Talleyrand'''' 
— an  advice  which  was  of  importance,  as  com- 


insr  from  one  who  had  been  inti- 


Cap.  iv.  296, 


mate  in  the  Orleans  establishment,  310  ;  Lam.  vi 

and  which  subsequent  events  reu-  109, 125;  Lac. 

i       i         u        l  i  ■  63,  64. 
dered  prophetic. 

Paris  is  the  centre  of  every  movement  in 
France;  an  explosion  never  takes  126. 
place  in  the  provinces  that  the  train  Conspiracy  in 
has  not  been  laid  in  the  metropolis.  Paris- 
It  was  well  known  to  the  police  that  the  heads  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Paris  were  privy  to  the  de- 
signs which  were  on  foot,  and  that  the  saloons 
of  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  d'Argenson,  and  M. 
Manuel,  were  the  rendezvous  almost  every  even- 
ing of  discontented  persons,  by  whom  the  project 
of  overturning  the  government  was  discussed 
with  scarcely  any  reserve.  The  police  had  full 
information  of  their  designs,  and  strongly  advised 
the  arrest  of  M.  Manuel ;  but  the  government 
hesitated  to  take  a  step  which  would  at  once 
commit  them  into  open  hostility  with  the  whole 
Liberal  party  in  France,  while  the  evidence 
might  prove  insufficient  to  secure  the  conviction 
of  the  accused.  Proceedings  were  adopted, 
however,  against  the  subordinate  agents.  Tol- 
leron,  an  engraver,  Pleignier,  a  bootmaker,  and 
Carbonneau,  a  writing-master,  were  appre- 
hended on  the  charge  of  having  prepared  and 
circulated  a  treasonable  proclamation  ;*  and  it 

«  "  Francais  !  nous  sommes  arrives  au  terme  du  mal- 
heur.  Amis  du  people  dont  nous  faisons  partie,  nous 
avons  lu  dans  l'ame  de  nos  freres.  Nous  nous  sommes 
empresses  de  prendre  mesures  les  plus  sages  et  les  plus 
certaines  pour  la  chute  entiere  des  Bourbons.  Notre 
succes  est  certain  :  nous  sommes  impenetrates  ;  on  ne 
nous  trouvera  nulle  part  et  nous  sommes  partout :  nous 
pourrions  meme  defier  les  Satellites  de  la  plus  odieuse 
tyrannie  :  nous  ne  supposerons  jamais  de  traitres  parmi 
les  compagnons  de  nos  glorieux  travaux :  s'il  s'en  trou- 
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soon  appeared  that  the  designs  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  of  a  still  more  violent  description.  It 
was  discovered  that  a  small  body  of  these  desper- 
adoes had  formed  a  plan  for  surrounding  and 
attacking  the  Tuileries  during  the  night.  To 
facilitate  the  operations,  a  mine  was  to  be  run 
under  the  palace,  charged  with  twenty  barrels  of 
powder,  lodged  in  an  old  sewer,  which  was  to  be 
exploded  before  the  attack  was  made.  The  de- 
sign of  the  conspirators  was  to  destroy  the  royal 
family,  establish  a  provisional  government,  and 
convoke  a  new  Assembly.  The  treasonable 
proclamation  was  at  once  admitted  by  the  ac- 
cused, and  they  were  all  convicted  by  the  jury, 
condemned,  and  executed — a  deplorable  result 
of  civil  dissensions,  to  cause  the  passions  to  de- 
scend to  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  where 
t  Cap.  iv.  313,  tney  tend  t0  anarchy,  conspiracy, 
327;  Lam.  vi.  and  murder,  and  end  in  hideous  ju- 
137,  146.        dicial  massacres.1 

A  conspiracy,  which  proved  abortive,  was 

127.  also  discovered  at  Lyons  soon  after, 
Conspiracy  at  which,  though  not  in  itself  formid- 
Lyons.June8.  av,]e)  acquired  importance  from  the 
time  at  which  it  was  discovered,  and  its  obvious 
connection  with  the  treasonable  plots,  all  eman- 
ating from  Paris,  which  were  elsewhere  in  oper- 
ation. The  outbreak  was  fixed  l'or  the  8th  June, 
on  which  day  the  tocsin  sounded  in  several  of 
the  villages  around  Lyons,  and  a  body  of  con- 
spirators advanced  toward  Lyons  in  the  evening, 
where  they  were  instantly  dispersed  by  a  body 
of  gendarmes.  Eight  or  ten  persons  were  seized 
with  arms  in  their  hands;  and  the  Prevotal  Courts 
were  soon  in  such  activity,  that  above  two  hun- 
dred prisoners  encumbered  the  prisons  of  the  de- 
partment. But  the  government  were  satisfied 
with  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  and  had 
come  to  regret  the  blood  unnecessarily  shed  at 
Grenoble.  Marshal  Marmont  and  General  Fab- 
vier  were  sent  to  Lyons,  by  whose  orders  the  pros- 
1  Lam. vi.  146  editions  were  suspended;  and  hap- 
151;Moniteur,  pily  tranquillity  was  restored  with- 
June  20,  1816.  ont  a„y  sacrifices  on  the  scaffold.1 

These  repeated  alarms  confirmed  the  Duke  de 

128,  Richelieu,  M.  Decazes,  and  Count 
Preparations  Mole,  in  their  opinion  that  a  disso- 
of  the  govern-  ]ution  of  the  Chamber,  and  changes 
chan'se^in  Hie  'n  tne  electoral  'aw;  bad  become  in- 
electoral  law,  dispensable  to  the  public  tranquil- 
anA  its  diffi-  lity,  and  that  the  longer  continuance 
cutties.  of  the  system  of  government  pursued 
by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  was  impossible. 
But  very  serious  difficulties  occurred  in  carrying 
this  intention  into  execution.  Under  what  law, 
supposing  the  Chamber  dissolved,  were  the  elec- 
tions to  take  place '?  The  project  proposed  by 
M.  Vaublanc,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Deputies;  and  that  of 
M.  Villele,  which  they  had  passed  by  a  large 
majority,  had  been  combated  by  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
thrown  out.  The  ordinance  of  13th  July,  1815, 
under  which  the  existing  Chamber  had  been 
elected,  had  been  issued  only  by  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  was  different  in  many  important  re- 
spects from  that  under  which  either  the  first 
Chamber  or  that  of  Napoleon,  during  the  Hun- 

vait  un,  malheur  alui  son  jugementest  prononcfe,  tenez- 
vous  prets :  dans  peu  vos  bras  seront  necessaires.  Son- 
gez.  que  rien  no  doit  nous  manquer,  armes,  munitions." — 
Capefigue,  iv.  318. 


dred  Days,  had  been  elected.  The  first  Cham- 
ber elected  in  1814  had  not  been  chosen  under 
any  legislative  authority  which  the  Bourbon  gov- 
ernment were  bound  to  acknowledge.  There 
was  thus  no  legislative  enactment  in  existence 
on  the  most  important  and  vital  point  in  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy — the  system  under  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  were  to  be 
elected.  The  entry  of  M.  Laine  into  the  cabinet 
gave  a  majority  to  the  party  there  which  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that,  in  a  question  surrounded 
with  so  many  difficulties,  the  only  safe  course 
was  to  adhere  to  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  on  his  first  restoration  ;  and  as  there  was 
no  hope  of  getting  the  existing  Chamber  to  alter 
the  system  under  which  itself  had  been  elected, 
it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  coup  d'etat, 
dissolve  the  Chamber,  and  regulate  !  Cap  iv  328 
the  election  of  a  new  one  by  the  333 ;  Lac.  ii! 
simple  expedient  of  a  royal  ordin-  70,  76;  Lam. 
ance.1  vi.  144,  149. 

"Sire!"  said  M.  Decazes,  in  the  cabinet,  "it 
is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Cham-  129. 
ber,  for  it  thwarts  the  government  Speech  of  M. 
of  the  king:  it  weakens' his  author-  Decazes  in  la- 
ity, usurps  his  power.  At  one  time  J°rfa°f  ^  C°UP 
it  endangers,  at  another  openly  at- 
tacks, the  measures  emanating  from  his  profound 
wisdom  ;  foments  the  angry  passions  which  your 
Majesty  would  wish  to  calm  ;  perpetuates,  after 
the  victory  has  been  gained,  the  crisis  of  the 
Hundred  Days;  retards  indefinitely  the  period 
of  the  evacuation  of  our  territory — that  time 
which  can  alone  permit  your  Majesty  to  breathe, 
or  give  rest  to  your  patriotic  heart.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  without  delay  ;  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, M.  de  Villele,  M.  de  Castelbajac,  and  Cal- 
viens,  are  felicitating  themselves  on  the  triumph- 
ant reception  which  Toulouse  and  Nimes  have 
awarded  to  them.  In  the  next  session  they  will 
be  emboldened  to  attempt  every  thing,  from  the 
interested  eulogies  passed  on  them  by  those  who 
expect  from  them  the  restoration  of  their  estates. 
By  the  effect  of  its  turbulent  combination,  the 
present  Chamber  has  caused  the  entire  year  to 
be  lost,  so  far  as  regards  the  evacuation  of  our 
territory.  By  refusing  to  sanction  the  sale  of 
part  of  the  woods  of  the  state,  with  the  sole  view 
of  saving  the  woods  of  the  clergy,  they  have 
deprived  us  of  all  means  of  borrowing,  by  with- 
drawing the  security  we  might  offer.  They  have, 
of  their  sole  authority,  broken  an  engagement 
undertaken  toward  the  public  creditors,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law.  The  public  debt  is  regard- 
ed by  them  in  no  other  light  but  as  a  burden 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  throw  off  at  the  ex- 
pense of  honor,  morality,  and  religion.  When 
we  had  no  other  resource  left  but  credit,  and  no 
means  of  re-establishing  it  but  a  scrupulous  good 
faith,  they  have  let  the  infamous  words  of  bank- 
ruptcy escape  from  their  lips,  or  have  supported 
propositions  which  were  identical  with  it.  Mas- 
ters of  the  budget,  with  regard  to  which  they 
have  usurped  the  initiative,  they  have  made  it 
the  vehicle  of  their  prejudices  and  their  passions. 
In  presence  of  150,000  men  spread  over  our 
strong  places,  they  have  left  us  without  an  army, 
without  national  energy  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  give  us  every  reason  to  apprehend  a  crisis, 
when  that  energy  might  revive  from  the  effects 
of  despair,  and  a  return  of  the  furious  passions 
at  which  the  universe  has  already  shuddered. 
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"  If  that  moment  has  not  arrived,  sire  !  to  what 
are  we  to  ascribe  it  ?  Entirely  to  the 
Continued  system  °f  moderation,  firmness,  and 
wisdom,  which  your  Majesty  has  pur- 
sued in  presence  of  a  vindictive  Assembly.  In 
that  honorable  contest,  the  throne  has  for  auxil- 
iaries the  entire  nation,  which  has  separated  its 
cause  from  that  of  the  proud  and  haughty  priv- 
ileged classes.  That  nation  calls  to  you,  sire! 
Maintain  the  charter — your  work,  your  gift  to 
the  nation ;  we  can  only  support  by  known  facts 
alarms  so  general.  Yes,  contempt  for  the  char- 
ter is  every  where  professed  by  the  envenomed 
majority ;  your  Majesty  is  no  stranger  to  the  im- 
passioned vehemence  with  which  they  declaim 
against  the  charter ;  why  give  that  majority  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  new  proof  of  its  danger- 
ous disposition  '?  It  would  be  safer,  it  is  some- 
times said,  to  postpone  a  dissolution  till  the  ma- 
jority has  given  a  yet  more  decisive  proof  of  its 
mischievous  tendency.  Is  it  then  certain  that 
the  nation  will  submit  to  fresh  insults  '?  Or  shall 
we  wait  till  they  have  inflicted  some  new  wound 
on  the  finances  of  the  state  ?  Three  months  lost 
for  our  liberation,  three  months  wasted  in  civil 
discord  ;  three  months  during  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  been  controlled  in  the  acts  of  clemency 
so  dear  to  your  paternal  heart ;  three  months  of 
irresolution,  of  anarchy — these  are  what  your 
faithful  servants  can  no  longer  contemplate  with- 
out horror.  Beyond  the  concessions  which  the 
safety  of  the  state  have  suggested  to  us,  we  can 
not  make  one.  Your  Majesty  is  aware  with  what 
patience  we  have  borne  repeated  defeats,  with  an 
equanimity  of  which  you  alone  know  the  secret 
motive  ;  but  to  the  public,  by  whom  that  motive 
is  unknown,  it  can  have  no  other  aspect  but  that 
of  weakness.  We  can  not  longer  continue  to 
play  a  part,  which,  if  persevered  in,  would  com- 
promise the  dignity  of  the  crown.  An  immediate 
dissolution  will  re-establish  that  dignity,  of  which 
we  are  the  jealous  guardians,  and  will  exhibit 
royalty  in  all  its  force.  It  will  be  in  some  sort  a 
second  gift  of  the  charter,  a  new  contract  of  love 
and  peace.  It  is  necessary  to  give  that  charter 
a  character  of  immutability,  which  the  ordin- 
ances of  13th  and  14th  July,  1815,  have  unhap- 
pily taken  away,  by  declaring  a  revision  of  four- 
teen articles.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
ordinance  of  the  dissolution  should  be  preceded 
by  a  declaration  that  no  article  of  the  charter  is 
to  be  altered.  The  Chamber  should  be  reduced 
to  260,  the  number  designed  by  the  charter. 
Stability  is  the  first  wish  of  a  people  worn  out 
bv  convulsions;  it  is  the  rein  which  is  to  re- 
strain men  consumed  by  the  passion  lor  retro- 
grade changes;  it  is  what  Europe  and  its  sov- 
ereigns demand.    It  is  for  us,  or  rather  for  the 

i  Lac  ii  78  ^'n?  t0  set         ^rst  examP'e  °f 
80  ;  Memorial  an  immutable  order,  in  a  country 
of  Decazes,     which  has  undergone  so  many  rev- 
3561'  iV'  352'  °'ut'ons  within,  and  launched  so 
many  abroad.'' 1 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  speech, 
13]         which,  amid  much  exaggeration, 
Adoption  of    contained  some  important  truths, 
these  princi-    there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 

is'"8  bandDre-  the  ski"  with  wilich  il  waS  Pre" 
partitions  ror  pared  to  work  on  the  feelings  and 
carrying  them  gratify  the  secret  vanity  of  the 
into  execu-  king.  The  leading  principle  of  his 
mind  at  this  period  was  an  anxious 


desire  to  get  quit  of  the  allied  troops,  and  de- 
liver his  country  from  the  humiliating  vassalage 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected  ;  his  secret  vanit}' 
a  pride  in  the  charter,  and  in  his  own  ability  to 
wield  the  power  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 
Louis  XVIII.,  accordingly,  was  easily  persuaded 
to  give  in  to  these  views;  and  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  and  Count  Mole  had  already  embraced 
them.  The  whole  month  of  August  was  passed 
in  preparations  by  this  trio  for  the  dissolution, 
and  in  measures  for  increasing  the  popularity 
of  the  court.  The  Legion  of  Honor  was  recon- 
stituted, with  precautions  against  the  undue 
multiplication  of  its  honors;  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  re-established;  measures  adopted  for 
advancing  primary  education;  prizes  given  to 
agriculture;  and  the  payments  from  the  Treas- 
ury made  with  such  regularity  as  went  far  to 
re-establish  public  credit,  which  had  been  se- 
verely shaken  by  the  language  of  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber.  Circular  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  prefects  and  heads  of  the  Prevotal  Courts, 
recommending  the  greatest  moderation  in  pros- 
ecutions. At  the  same  time,  the  sentiments  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  were  asked  on  the  sub- 
ject, through  the  medium  of  Count  Poz/.o  di 
Borgo;  and  the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving an  autograph  letter  from  that  monarch, 
in  which  he  said,  that,  "in  the  in-  erorAi 
terest  of  the  Government  of  the  exanderto 
King  of  France,  it  appeared  to  him  Duke  dc  Rich 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  elieu>  AuS-  5> 
of  Deputies  would  be  attended  by  ^  Cap.  ,v. 
beneficial  results." 1 

Fortified  by  such  support,  the  famous  ordin- 
ance of  September  5  was  prepared,  J32. 
and  promulgated  in  the  Monitcur,  Ordinance  of 
without  any  one  but  its  immediate  SeP''  5'  '^l6- 
authors  in  the  cabinet  being  aware  of  what  was 
in  contemplation.  It  was  written  out  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th,  signed  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, and  immediately  sent  to  the  printing-office 
of  the  Monitcur,  where  it  appeared  to  the  aston- 
ished inhabitants  of  Paris  the  following  morning. 
The  Count  d'Artois  and  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  what 
was  going  forward.  This  important  state  paper, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  king,  reduced  the 
number  of  deputies  from  394,  their  existing  num- 
ber, to  260,  the  number  specified  in  the.  charter, 
and  raised  the  age  required  in  deputies  to  forty 
years.  New  electoral  colleges  were  constituted, 
in  terms  of  the  ordinance  of  21st  July,  1815  : 
those  of  arrondissements  were  directed  to  meet 
on  the  25th  September;  those  of  departments 
on  the  5th  October.  The  presidents  of  colleges 
were  named  in  the  ordinance,  and  embraced 
Camille  Jourdan,  Andre  de  la  Lozere,  Royer 
Collard,  and  a  number  of  others,  all  of  the  mod- 
erate or  constitutional  party,  their  appointment 
indicating,  in  the  most,  unequivocal  manner,  the 
wish  of  the  government  that  the  Chambers 
should  be  elected  of  moderate  men,  equally  re- 
moved from  the  extremes  on  either  side.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  though  he  acquiesced  in  the 
dissolution  and  ordinance,  was  yet  not  without 
his  misgivings  as  to  the  influence  of  the  new 
electoral  system  upon  the  future  fate  of  France  ; 
and  accordingly  he  said,  in  his  circular  to  the 
prefects  with  the  writ  for  the  new  election — 
"  Do  your  utmost  to  prevent  true  Jacobins  being 
returned  in  the  new  Chamber — that  would  alto- 
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gather  defeat  our  intentions.    No  party  men 

1  Mon. Sept. 5,  — tnat  ought  to  be  our  object;  but 

18lfi ;  Cap.  iv.  if  they  can  not  be  avoided,  ultra- 

358,  360 ;  Lac.  Royalists  are  better  than  Revolu- 
n.  81,  82.  ■'.  .  ...J, 

tionists.  l* 

No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of 
133.        the  royal  family,  the  majority  of  the 
Consterna-      Chamber,  and  the  extreme  Royal- 
tion  of  the  ill-  ists  throughout  France,  when  "the 
tra-Royahsts,       ,  ,         °  .    >  , 

and  dismissal  sudden  announcement  ol  the  disso- 

of  Chateau-  lution  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
briand.  the  convocation  of  a  new  one,  chosen 

under  a  different  electoral  system,  fell  upon 
them.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  announcing  it  to  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois ;  that  prince  was  in  despair  at  the  intelli- 
gence, prophesied  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and 
openly  accused  M.  Decazes  of  betraying  the 
throne.  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  positively 
refused  to  see  any  of  the  ministers  on  the  sub- 
ject; the  duke,  her  husband,  was  more  moder- 
ate; and  the  Duke  de  Berri  testified  satisfaction 
on  the  occasion.  The  court  was  in  the  deepest 
affliction  at  the  intelligence  :  they  could  not  have 
been  more  so  if  the  monarchy  had  been  swept 
away — which,  indeed,  was  generally  prophesied 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  measure.  The 
Royalist  press  throughout  France  broke  forth 
into  the  most  violent  invectives  against  the  min- 
istry, whom  they  represented  as  having  usurped 
the  royal  authority,  coerced  the  king,  and  deliv- 
ered over  France,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
Revolutionists.  Chateaubriand  gave  vent  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Royalists  in  an  eloquent 

*  "  Depuis  notre  retour  dans  nos  etats,  cliaque  jour 
nous  a  demontre  eette  verite,  proclamec  par  nous  dans 
une  occasion  solennelle,  qu'  a  cote  de  l'avantage  d'ame- 
liorer,  est  le  danger  d'innover.  Nous  nous  sommes 
convaincus,  que  les  besoins  et  les  eceurs  de  nos  sujets  se 
reunissaient  pour  conserver  intacte  cette  charte  constitu- 
tionelle,  base  du  droit  public  en  France  et  garantie  du 
repos  general.  Nous  avons  en  consequence  juge  neces- 
saire  de  reduire  le  nombre  des  deputes  au  nombre  deter- 
mine par  la  charte,  et  de  n'y  appeler  que  des  hommes  de 
quarante  ans.  Mais  pour  operer  legalernent  cette  reduc- 
tion, il  est  devenu  indispensable  de  convoquer  de  nouveau 
les  colleges  electoraux,  afin  de  proceder  a  l'election  d'une 
nouvelle  Cliambre  des  Deputes.  A  ces  causes,  nos  min- 
istres  entendus,  nous  avons  ordonne  et  ordonnons  ce  qui 
suit.  I.  Aucun  des  articles  de  la  charte  ne  sera  casse. 
II.  La  Cliambre  des  Deputes  est  dissoute.  III.  Le  nom- 
bre des  deputes  des  departements  est  fixe  conformement 
a  FArt.  33  de  la  charte.  suivant  le  tableau  ci-joint.  Les 
colleges  electoraux  d'arrondissernent  et  de  departement 
etant  composes  tels  qu'ils  ont  ete  reconnus  et  tels  qu'ils 
ont  ete  completes  par  notre  ordonnance  du  21  Juillet. 
1815.  Les  colleges  electoraux  d'arrondissernent  se  re- 
uniront  le  25  Septembre  de  cette  annee.  Chacun  d'eux 
elira  un  nombre  de  candidats  egal  au  nombre  de  deputes 
du  departement.  Les  colleges  electoraux  de  departement 
se  reuniront  le  4  Octobre.  Chacun  d'enx  choisira  au 
moins  la  moities  deputes  parmi  les  candidats  presents 
par  les  colleges  d'arrondissernent.  Si  le  nombre  des 
deputes  du  departement  est  impair,  le  partage  se  fera  a 
l'avantage  de  la  portion  qui  doit  etre  choisie  parmi  les 
candidats.  Toute  election  ou  n'assistera  pas  la  moitie 
au  moins  des  membres  des  colleges  sera  nulle.  La  ma- 
jority evidente  parmi  les  membres  presens  est  necessaire 
pour  la  validite  des  elections  des  deputes.  Si  les  col- 
ic ses  d'arrondissements  n'avaientpas  complete  l'election 
des  candidats  qu'ils  peuvent  choisir,  le  college  du  departe- 
ment n'en  procederait  pas  moins  a  son  operation ;  les 
proces  verbaux  des  elections  seront  examines  a  la  Cham- 
bre  des  Deputes,  qui  prononcera  sur  la  regularite  des 
elections.  Les  deputes  elus  seront  tenus  de  produire  a 
la  cliambre  leur  acte  de  naissance  constatant  qu'ils  sont 
ages  de  40  ans,  et  un  extrait  d'ordres  diiment  legalise  par 
le  prefet  constatant  qu'ils  payent  au  moins  1000  francs 
(£40)  de  contributions  directes.  La  cession  de  1816 
s'ouvrira  le  4  Nov.  de  la  presente  annee.  Les  disposi- 
tions de  l'ordonnance  du  13  Juillet  1815,  contrairies  a  la 
presente,  sont  revoquees."— Moniteur,  5th  Sept.  1816  ; 
Cafefigue,  iv.  358.  361. 
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and  impassioned  po  tscript  to  his  celebrated 
pamphlet  published  at  that  time,  in  which,  not 
content  with  violently  assailing  the  measure,  he 
threw  doubts  on  the  unrestricted  consent  of  the 
king  to  it.  Louis  was  extremely  indignant  at 
this  imputation,  which,  in  addition  to  an  attack 
on  the  ministry,  amounted  to  a  reflection  on  his 
personal  firmness ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  a  decree  appeared  next  day  in  the  Moniteur, 
by  which  the  name  of  Chateaubriand  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  privy  councilors.  But  this  meas- 
ure of  severity  against  so  very  eminent  a  man 
only  augmented  his  influence,  and  that  of  his 
pamphlet,  which  was  immense,  and  materially 
affected  the  return  of  members  for  the  next 
Chamber.1*  He  lost  not  only  his  i  Moniteur, 
situation  in  the  privy  council,  but  Sept.  12, 1616; 
the  salary  attached  to  it,  which  re-  CaP-  iv.  364, 
duced  him  to  such  straits,  in  point  g3  '  ac' ll" 
of  finance,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  country  house  and  books,  reserving  only 
a  little  Homer  in  Greek,  on  the  margin  of  which 
were  some  translations  he  had  made  of  the  lines 
of  the  immortal  bard.  But  he  lost  neither  his 
spirit  nor  his  influence  from  becoming  poor, 
though  he  now  walked  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
or  went  in  a  hackney  coach  when  it  rained. 
'•  In  my  popular  equipage,"  says  he,  "  under 
the  protection  of  the  mob  which  surrounded 
the  carriage,  I  regained  for  myself  the  rights 
of  the  working  class,  to  which  1  2  ciiateaub 
now  belonged ;  from  the  height  Memoires 
of  my  chariot  I  ruled  the  train  of  d'outre  Tom 
kings."2  be,  vii.  227. 

The  royal  ordinance  of  5th  September,  1S1C 
wrought  so  great  a  change  in  the  134 
electoral  body  and  composition  of  Great  effects 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France,  of  this  ordin- 
that  it  was  equivalent  in  effect  to  a  ance' 
revolution,  and  is  generally  considered  by  the 
Royalist  party  as  the  main  cause  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. It  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  volumes 
of  this  work  how  this  effect  was  worked  out : 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  there  are  two  observa- 
tions which  are  suggested  by  the  tenor  of  that 
decree  itself.  The  first  is,  that  the  great  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  deputies — from  394  to 
260 — operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  proportionally  augmented  the  influ- 

*  Chateaubriand's  postscript  commenced  with  these 
words  ;  "  La  Chambre  de  Deputes  est  dissoute  !  Cela 
ne  m'etonne  pas.  C'est  le  systeme  des  interets  revolu- 
tionnaires  qui  marche.  Je  n'ai  donne  rien  a  changer  a 
cet  ecrit.  J'avais  prevu  le  denouement,  et  je  l'ai  plusieurs 
fois  annonce.  Cette  mesure  ministerielle  sauvera,  dit 
on,  la  monarchie  legitime.  Dissoudre  la  seule  Assemblee, 
qui  depuis  1789  ait  manifests  des  sentimens  purement 
Royalistes,  c'est,  a  mon  avis,  une  etrange  maniere  de 
sauver  la  monarchie.  .  .  .  Et  que  veut  d'ailleurs  le  Roi? 
S'il  etait  permis  de  penetrer  dans  les  secrets  de  sa  haute 
sagesse,  ne  pourroit-on  pas  presumer,  qu'en  laissant 
constitutionnellement  toute  liberte  d'action  et  d'opinion 
a  ces  ministres  responsables,  il  a  porte  ses  regards  plus 
loin  qu'eux.  II  a  peut-etre  juge  que  la  France  satisfaite 
lui  renverrait  les  memes  Deputes  dont  il  etait  satisfait; 
que  Ton  aurait  une  Chambre  Nouvelle  aussi  Royaliste 
que  la  derniere  bien  que  convoquee  sur  d'autres  principes,. 
et  qu'alors  il  n'y  aurait  plus  moyen  de  nier  la  veritable 
opinion  de  la  France."  The  ordinance  of  the  king  was  in 
these  words  :  "  Le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  ayant,  dans 
un  ecrit  imprime,  eleve  des  doutes  sur  notre  volonte  per- 
sonnelle  manifestee  par  notre  ordonnance  du  5  du  present 
mois,  nous  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit,— Le  Vicomte  de  Cha- 
teaubriand cessera,  des  ce  jour,  d'etre  compris  au  nom- 
bre de  nos  Ministres  d'Etat.— Louis."— Moniteur,  12 
Sept.  1816  ;  La  Monarchie  selon  la  Charte  (CEuvres  des 
Chateaubriand,  xviii.  431,  44f». 
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ence  of  the  towns.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
members  struck  off  had  been  elected  for  depart- 
ments, chiefly  in  the  south  of  France,  and  they 
were  selected  for  destruction,  because  they  had 
proved  the  most  unmanageable.    Tne  second, 
that  in  the  departments  which  still  retained  the 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  Parliament,  the 
right  of  voting  was  confined  to  one  class  only, 
and  that  a  very  limited  one.    By  the  ordinance 
of  13th  of  July,  1815,  under  which  the  dissolved 
Chamber  had  been  elected,  a  variety  of  persons, 
as  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  official 
functionaries,  were  admitted  to  the  franchise ; 
but  by  the  ordinance  of  5th  September,  1816, 
these  were  all  swept  away ;  and  the  suffrage 
was  confined  to  one  single  class,  viz.,  persons 
paying  300  francs,  or  £12  of  direct  taxes.  The 
direct  taxes  are  so  very  heavy  in  France,  that 
this  payment  implies  a  very  different  class  from 
what  it  would  in  Great  Britain ;   it  denotes 
persons  having  from  2500  to  3500  francs  (from 
£100  to  £140)  a  year.    The  total  number  of 
persons  entitled  to  the  suffrage  in  France  on 
this  payment  was  about  80,000,  of  whom  00,000 
paid  from  300  to  500  francs  (£12  to  £20)  of  yearly 
taxes.    Thus  the  government  of  France,  under 
this  electoral  system,  was  devolved  upon  60,000 
persons  of  one  description  only — that  is,  small 
shopkeepers  in  towns,  and  small  proprietors  in 
the  country.    They,  too,  were  for  the  most  part 
holders  of  the  national  domains — persons  en- 
riched by  the  revolution,  and  resolute  to  sup- 
port the  gains  it  had  brought  them.    The  im- 
mense body  of  peasant  proprietors,  several  mill- 
ions in  number,  and  the  working  classes  in 
towns  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  whole  body  of 
aflluent  or  highly  educated  persons  on  the  other, 
were,  to  all  practical  purposes,  unrepresented. 
This  is  not  the  representative  system  ;  it  is  ir- 
responsible class  government  of  the  worst  kind. 
Tho  representative  system  is  founded  on  the  en- 
tire representation,  not  of  mere  numbers,  but  of 
classes  of  society:  mere  numbers  have  no  tend- 
ency to  induce  this,  or  rather  they  induce  the 
very  reverse,  viz.,  class  government  of  the  low- 
est ranks  of  society.    An  unrestricted  feudal 
aristocracy  is  a  great  evil ;  but  an  unrestricted 
burgher  aristocracy  is  a  still  greater. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  and 
which  appears  not  a  little  strange 
The  whole      to  one  accustomed  to  English  ideas, 
Chambers       is,  that  in  all  the  changes  made  on 
were  elected  the  electoral  system  in  France,  the 

°rdl"  royal  authority  alone  was  inter- 
nance.  -*  '  . 

posed.  Ihe  Chamber,  which  sat 
from  July,  1815,  to  September,  1816,  was  elected 
under  the  royal  ordinance  of  13th  July,  1815, 
which  added  134  members  to  it ;  that  of  1816 
and  1817,  and  all  the  subsequent  ones,  under  the 
royal  ordinance  of  5th  September,  1816,  which 
took  them  away.  Supposing  that  a  royal  ordi- 
nance was  a  matter  of  necessity  in  the  disas- 
trous state  of  the  country  in  IS  15,  when  there 
was  no  legislature  in  existence,  the  same  can 
not  be  said  of  the  royal  ordinance  of  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1816,  issued  when  a  legislature  was  act- 
ually sitting,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  might  have  been  ob- 
tained for  any  organic  change  which  appeared 
necessary.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  all  class- 
es acquiesced  without  objection  in  this  great 
stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  so  subversive 


of  any  thing  like  real  constitutional  government ; 
and,  with  the  Liberal  party,  in  particular,  it  was 
the  subject  of  the  highest  possible  exultation  and 
eulogium — a  striking  contrast  to  their  conduct 
in  July,  1830,  when  they  made  a  similar  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  authority  a  pretext  for  over- 
turning the  throne. 

The  parliamentary  and  social  history  of 
France  during  1815  and  1816  is  136 
worthy  of  particular  attention  from  Reflections  on 
all  who  consider  history,  not  mere-  the  reaction  of 
ly  as  the  amusement  of  a  passing 
hour,  but  as  a  source  of  political  instruction,  and 
the  subject  of  serious  thought.  Long  as  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  has  been,  it  could  neither  have 
been  shortened  nor  divided,  for  it  embraces  one 
subject,  and  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  polit- 
ical lessons  which  history  has  preserved — the 
Reaction  of  1815.  The  Revolution  had  work- 
ed out  its  inevitable  and  appropriate  result;  its 
sins  had  been  visited  by  their  natural  conse- 
quences ;  and  conquest,  ignominy,  and  suffer- 
ing, had  closed  a  career  commenced  in  selfish- 
ness, ambition,  and  crime.  With  the  usual  dis- 
position of  mankind  to  ascribe  the  punishment  of 
their  sins  to  any  thing  but  those  sins  themselves, 
they  now  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and 
the  last  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  as  much 
the  object  of  unanimous  horror  and  detestation 
as  the  first  had  been  of  triumph  and  enthusiasm. 
All  persons  with  right  feeling  must  regret  the 
measures  of  severity  adopted  on  the  second  res- 
toration, and  the  heroic  blood  shed  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  consequence  of  the  treason  previously 
committed  ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  unavoidable. 
The  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  de- 
manded victims,  as  so  many  scapegoats  to  bear 
the  sins  of  the  community;  and  the  legislature, 
which  compelled  the  government  to  select  them, 
was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  a  nation  which,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  demanded  their  punishment. 

In  this  terrible  and  tragic  reaction,  another 
circumstance  is  very  remarkable.  13- 
It  was  forced  by  the  nation  upon  Which  was 
the  sovereign.  Louis  XVIII.  was  forced  by  the 
constitutionally  humane,  and  he  was 
too  much  versed  in  revolutions  not 
to  know  what  violent  reactions  noble  blood  shed 
on  the  scaffold  scarce  ever  fails  to  produce. 
Every  one  of  the  victims  of  1815  were  forced 
from  the  humanity  of  the  government  by  the 
violence  of  the  people.  This  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance,  and  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, for  it  points  to  the  principal  danger  to  be 
apprehended  under  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. Those  intrusted  with  power  are  invari- 
ably more  inclined  to  moderation  than  those  who 
only  by  their  votes  or  their  clamor  seek  to  con- 
trol their  measures.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
former  feels  its  responsibilities,  and  are  made 
acquainted  with  its  difficulties ;  whereas  the  lat- 
ter are  actuated  only  by  ambition  or  passion, 
unfettered  by  experience  or  a  sense  of  duty. 
Paucity  of  number  in  the  former  case  induces  a 
sense  of  responsibility ;  in  the  latter  it  extin- 
guishes it.  Destructive  measures — ruin  to  na- 
tional security  or  freedom — are  much  more  to  bo 
apprehended,  in  a  popular  government,  from  the 
legislature  than  from  the  executive.  Respons- 
ibility checks  the  excesses  of  the  last ;  the  ab- 
sence of  it  lets  loose  the  passions  of  the  first.  It 
is  a  common  saying  that  patriots  generally  be- 


nation  on  the 
government. 
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138. 
The  greatest 
iniquities  of 
the  period 
were  commit- 
ted hy  juries. 


come  corrupted  when  they  are  taken  into  admin- 
istration, and  that  there  is  nothing  so  like  a  Tory 
in  power  as  a  Whig  in  power  ;  and  the  iact  is 
certain,  but  the  reason  commonly  assig  ned  for  it 
is  not  the  true  one.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they 
are  corrupted  by  the  sweets  of  power,  as  that 
they  tre  made  aware  of  its  duties  and  impressed 
with  its  responsibilities. 

"Where,"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  "shall  a 
person  persecuted  by  the  majority 
in  America  fly  for  redress  ?  To  the 
legislature? — it  is  elected  by  the 
majority.  To  a  jury? — it  is  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  majority." 
Impartial  justice  must  confess  that 
the  year  1815  in  France  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule;  nay,  that  it  furnishes  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  it.  The  worst  judicial  acts  which 
stained  the  Royalist  reaction  in  that  country 
were  perpetrated  by  the  agency  of  juries.  It 
was  juries  who,  in  1815,  screened  from  justice 
every  one  of  the  criminals,  however  clearly 
proved  to  be  guilty,  who  were  implicated  in  the 
frightful  Royalist  excesses  in  the  south  of  France 
in  that  year ;  it  was  juries  who,  in  the  next,  term- 
inated contemptible  conspiracies  with  a  long 
array  of  criminals  executed  on  the  scaffold.  The 
truth  is,  juries  are,  and  have  been  in  every  age, 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  majority,  and  nei- 
ther more  nor  less.  As  such  they  have  fre- 
quently rescued  persons,  prosecuted  for  offenses 
interesting  to  the  majority,  from  the  hands  of 
oppression ;  but  they  have  in  many  more,  when 
the  majority  itself  was  in  power,  committed  the 
most  atrocious  judicial  iniquities.  In  one  year, 
juries  perpetrated  the  long  catalogue  of  judicial 
murders  consequent  on  the  Popish  Plot;  in  an- 
other they  were  the  instruments  of  the  equally 
unjust  and  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  Rye 
House.  The  whole  state  trials  of  England — the 
most  appalling  collection, as  Hallam  has  observed, 
of  judicial  iniquities  which  the  history  of  the 
world  can  exhibit — were  conducted  by  means 
of  juries.  The  whole  murders  of  the  Convention 
were  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  juries.  No  one 
in  Great  Britain  need  be  told  how  little  chance 
there  is  of  justice  being  done  in  Ireland  by  a 
Catholic  jury  on  a  Catholic  offender,  or  by  an 
Orange  jury  on  a  Protestant.  The  reason  in  all 
these^cases  is  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  this  : 
Undivided  responsibility  is  a  check  upon  a  single 
judge  in  a  court  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  judges; — but  there  is  no  such  check  upon  ju- 
ries, the  names  of  whose  members  are  scarcely 
ever  known,  or,  if  known,  speedily  forgotten; 
and  in  whom,  even  at  the  moment  of  committing 
iniquity,  numbers  shelter  the  perpetrators.  Jef- 
eries  himself  would  never  have  perpetrated  the 
enormities  which  have  forever  blasted  his  name, 
if  he  had  not  been  sheltered  in  the  verdict,  at 
least,  by  the  concurring  iniquity  of  his  juries. 

The  treason  for  which  Ney  and  Labedoyere 
suffered,  was  clearly  proved,  and  it  brought 
evils  of  an  unexampled  amount  on  France;  and 


it  was  terminated  by  a  list  of  capital  convic- 
tions of  unequaled  paucity.    Only  jog 
six  persons  suffered  on  the  scaffold  Expedience  ol 
overall  France  for  a  rebellion  which  abolishing  en- 
dethroned  the  king,  caused  the  con-  '"«ly*epnn 

r  i  i^ii,     ishment  of 

quest  ol  the  country,  and  fixed  adebt  death  in  pure 

of  £64,000,000  on  its  inhabitants,  ly  political  of- 
The  English  historians  justly  eon-  fenses- 
gratulate  themselves  on  the  increasing  humanity 
of  the  age,  when  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715, 
which  was  confined  to  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  never  for  one  moment 
endangered  either  the  country  or  the  throne, 
was  only  chastised  by  the  execution  of  two-and- 
twenty.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  rebellion  of  1815  was,  according  to  all  the 
settled  maxims  of  European  law,  not  only  clearly 
proved  against  all  the  persons  who  suffered  for 
their  participation  in  it,  but,  on  the  whole,  most 
leniently  dealt  with.  Yet  we  can  not  read  the 
account  of  the  execution  of  Ney  and  Labedoy- 
ere without  deep  regret ;  and  that  regret  will 
be  shared  by  the  generous  and  the  humane  to 
the  end  of  time.    The  reason  is,  that  purely 

POLITICAL  OFFENSES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PUNISHED 

with  death  ;  banishment  or  transportation  are 
their  appropriate  penalties.  Death  should  be 
reserved  for  great  moral  crimes,  concerning 
which  all  mankind  are  agreed — as  murder,  fire- 
raising,  or  violent  robbery — and  not  extended  to 
acts  such  as  those  of  treason,  which  originate, 
not  in  moral  wrong,  but  in  difference  of  political 
opinion,  and  are  sometimes  justified  by  necessity, 
or  rewarded  by  the  highest,  fortune  or  lasting 
admiration  of  mankind. 

The  feelings  of  mankind  have  never  stigma- 
tized mere  treason  as  a  moral  crime,  140 
so  often  has  it  arisen  from  noble  Banishment 
though  mistaken  motives.  Many  is  its  proper 
families  are  proud  of  an  ancestor  P™lshmeI»- 
who  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold  for  his  acces- 
sion to  a  revolt,  but  none  ever  pointed  with  ex- 
ultation to  one  executed  for  murder  or  house- 
breaking. Transportation  to  a  distant  country, 
under  certification  of  death  in  case  of  return,  is 
the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  acts  which,  with- 
out the  intermixture  of  baser  crimes  or  motives, 
tend  only  to  change  the  government.  The  per- 
sons engaged  in  them  should  be  considered  as 
domestic  enemies,  to  be  made  prisoners,  and 
treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  if  in  their 
insurrection  they  conform  to  its  usages.  If  they 
do  otherwise,  and  begin  with  pillage  and  confla- 
gration, by  all  means  treat  them  as  pirates  and 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  To  go  farther,  and 
shed  their  blood  on  the  scaffold,  though  lhmr 
conduct  has  not  degenerated  into  such  atrocitieV 
but  has  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  legitimate 
warfare,  is  the  same  injustice  and  the  same  er- 
ror as  to  burn  for  heresy.  Opinion  is  not  the 
proper  object  of  punishment — it  is  acts  only 
that  are ;  and  the  appropriate  punishment  for 
acts  tending  to  dispossess  the  government  is  to 
dispossess  the  person  attempting  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DOMESTIC  HISTORY  OF  EKSJLAND,  FROM  THE   COMMENCEMENT  OF  1817  TO  THE   REPEAL   OF  THE  BANK 

RESTRICTION  ACT  IN  1819. 


The  study,  and  still  more  the  composition  of 
1.        the  history  of  an  important  and  ani- 
Vicissitudes  mating  era  in  human  affairs,  is  apt 

fess  chain  t0  induce  the  belief  that  the  tale  is 
of  events  in  to  close  when  the  principal  actors 
human  at-  have  disappeared  from  the  stage, 
fairs.  an(i  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the 

great  catastrophe  in  which  the  drama  has  ter- 
minated. We  are  interested  in  it  as  we  are  in 
a  novel  or  romance,  which  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end  ;  forgetting  that  in  real  life 
events  grow  in  a  perpetual  chain,  and  share  in 
the  undying  succession  of  the  human  race.  No 
sooner  are  the  transactions  of  one  period  brought 
to  a  close,  and  an  apparent  lull  has  crept  over 
the  busy  scene  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  ener- 
gies by  which  it  had  been  sustained,  than  an- 
other set  of  causes  comes  into  operation,  at  first, 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  often  for  a  time  unob- 
served, but  which  in  the  end  act  with  resistless 
force,  and  induce  an  entire  change  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  world.  The  same  vicissitude  is 
conspicuous  there,  as  in  the  affairs  of  private 
life  :  nothing  is  permanent,  nothing  unchange- 
able ;  joy  succeeds  to  sorrow,  sorrow  to  joy ; 
and  what  is  most  earnestly  desired  at  one  pe- 
riod, as  the  highest  object  of  ambition,  is  dis- 
covered at  another  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  ruin.  Seeds  sown  in  one  age  spring 
up,  in  the  next,  with  an  entirely  different  crop 
from  what  was  anticipated,  and  the  calculations 
of  human  wisdom  are  confounded  by  results  di- 
ametrically opposite  to  those  which  had  been 
looked  for.  To  the  affairs  of  nations,  not  less 
than  those  of  individuals,  the  words  of  the  poet 
are  applied : 

"  Still  where  rosy  pleasure  leads, 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue  ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  misery  treads 
Approaching  comfort  view. 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe, 
And,  blended,  form  with  artful  strife 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life."* 

Never  was  the  truth  of  these  beautiful  words 
2        more  clearly  evinced  than  in  the  his- 
Exempiifica-  tory  both  of  France  and  England  dur- 
tions  of  this  mg  and  after  the  memorable  cont  est 

iluhe  histo-  of  the  RevoIution-  Both  liad  gained 
ry  of  France  what  they  contended  for  in  the 
and  England  strife  ;  both  had  been  successful  in 

after  the  the  grand  objects  for  which  they  had 
Revolution.   fought .  and  both  ,)aye  found  m  thg 

attainment  of  these  objects  the  termination  of 
their  greatness,  the  commencement  of  their 
ruin.  The  dreams  of  the  Revolutionists  were 
realized,  the  visions  of  the  Girondists  had  come 
to  pass  ;  every  thing  they  desired  was  accom- 
plished, and  what  was  the  result  1  A  monarchy 
without  power,  a  nation  without  consideration, 
iberty  precarious,  loyalty  extinguished,  morals 

*  Gray—"  Ode  to  Vicissitude." 


destroyed,  religion  discredited,  the  bulwarks  of 
freedom  ruined,  and  nothing  but  the  calculations 
of  selfishness  to  supply  their  place.  The  his- 
tory of  France,  from  1815  to  1852,  is  nothing  but 
the  annals  of  the  impotent  efforts  of  a  nation  to 
recover  what  itself  had  destroyed  ;  of  wisdom 
to  repair  what  madness  had  broken  through ; 
of  selfishness  to  grasp  what  generosity  had  won 
or  valor  achieved.  England  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  end,  in  the  national,  as  France 
had  been  in  the  social  strife  ;  the  Continent 
was  arrayed  under  her  banner,  the  sceptre  of 
the  ocean  had  passed  into  her  hands ;  her  en- 
emy was  vanquished,  glory  transcending  all  for- 
mer glory,  riches  exceeding  all  former  riches, 
had  been  won.  What  was  the  result  1  The 
commencement  of  a  series  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, springing  out  of  the  very  magnitude  of 
these  triumphs,  which  is  destined  to  undo  the 
fabric  of  British  greatness,  dissolve  the  magnifi- 
cent British  empire,  and  leave  the  fragments  of 
its  dominions  scattered  in  separate  independent 
states  throughout  the  globe. 

Yet  even  in  this  vast  disruption  there  is  much 
in  which  humanity  must  rejoice,  in  3. 
which  patriotism  must  exult.  The  Consoling 
English  empire  may  be  rent  asunder,  eve'n'i'n  the 
but  the  enlightenment  of  English  ruin  of  the 
genius,  the  achievements  of  English  Old  World, 
thought,  the  bond  of  English  associations,  will 
never  be  lost.  English  will,  beyond  all  question, 
be  the  language  spoken  by  half  the  globe  for  in- 
terminable ages  yet  to  come ;  and  to  English 
genius  is  opened  a  future  of  fame  and  useful- 
ness, exceeding  any  thing  yet  conceded  to  man- 
kind. In  the  noble  words  of  a  worthy  scion  of 
the  British  stem,  albeit  in  Transatlantic  realms, 
we  may  say,  "  Go  forth,  thou  language  of  Milton 
and  Hampden — language  of  my  country !  Take 
possession  of  the  North  American  Continent ! 
Gladden  the  waste  places  with  every  tone  that 
has  been  rightly  struck  by  the  English  lyre, 
with  every  English  word  that  has  been  spriken 
for  liberty  and  for  man  !  Give  an  echo  to  the 
now  silent  and  solitary  mountains ;  gush  out 
with  the  fountains  that  as  yet  sing  their  an- 
thems all  day  long  without  response  !  Fill  the 
valleys  with  the  voices  of  love  in  its  purity,  the 
pledges  of  friendship  in  its  fidelity ;  and  as  the 
morning  sun  drinks  the  dew-drops  from  the 
flowers  all  the  way  from  the  dreary  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  meet  him  with  the  joyful 
hum  of  the  early  industry  of  freemen.  Utter 
boldly,  and  spread  widely  through  the  world,  the 
thoughts  of  the  coming  epoch  of  the  people's 
liberty,  till  the  sound  that  cheers  the  desert 
shall  thrill  through  the  heart  of  humanity,  and 
the  lips  of  the  messenger  of  the  peo-  i  Bancroft's 
pie's  power,  as  he  stands  upon  the  American 
mountain,  shall  proclaim  the  renovat-  Revolution, 
ing  tidings  of  equal  freedom  to  the  520- 
race."1 
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The  cause  of  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of 
4.  the  principles  of  decay,  which  took 
Fundamental  piace  in  both  France  and  England 
hasted to du-  after  the  termination  of  the  con- 
aster  in  test,  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  simple 
France.  source — the  general,  it  might  al- 
most be  said  universal,  selfishness  or  numan 
nature.  So  prone  are  mankind,  in  every  rank, 
station,  and  situation,  to  use  power  mainly  for 
the  advantage  of  themselves  or  their  adherents, 
that  it  scarce  ever  happens  that,  when  one  ob- 
tains it  without  control,  a  government  does  not 
ensue  so  oppressive  as  speedily  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  ultimate  ruin.  In  France  this  effect 
took  place  by  the  complete  triumph  of  the  pop- 
ular party  in  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  all  the  powers  or  influ- 
ences in  the  state  which  might  be  able  to  co- 
erce their  ambition  or  moderate  their  excesses. 
When  the  king  was  beheaded,  the  aristocracy 
ruined,  the  Church  destroyed,  the  corporations 
extinguished,  no  power  remained  in  the  state 
but  the  force  of  numbers  ;  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  majority  soon  became  such,  that  the  people, 
from  sheer  necessity,  were  constrained  to  aban- 
don all  their  former  principles,  and  take  refuge 
from  their  own  madness  under  the  empire  of 
the  sword.  The  whole  subsequent  history  of 
France  has  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  fruit- 
less attempts  to  avoid  this  fatal  necessity,  and 
reconstruct  the  fabric  of  freedom,  without  the 
essential  elements  of  which  it  must  be  com- 
posed. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  it  was  not  the  democratic, 
5  but  the  aristocratic  party  which  was 
What'  has  victorious  in  the  great  contest  of  the 
done  so  in  Revolution,  the  causes  which  have 
England,  induced  disaster  have  been  different, 
but  springing  at  bottom  from  the  same  inherent 
selfishness  of  human  nature.  The  aristocracy 
which  gained  the  victory,  and  in  whose  hands 
the  war  left  the  direction  of  the  state,  was  one 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  more  dangerous  to 
social  prosperity  than  a  mere  body  of  wealthy 
territorial  magnates  would  have  been.  Such  a 
body  is  certainly  never  deficient  in  attention  to 
its  own  interests ;  and  if  nations  have  often 
risen  to  greatness  under  the  rule  of  such  a  body, 
it  is  not  because  its  measures  were  more  based 
on  the  general  good  than  those  of  other  men, 
but  because  its  own  interests,  being  based  on 
production,  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
great  body  of  producers  throughout  the  state. 
But  the  aristocracy,  which  had  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  England  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
was  not  entirely,  or  even  principally,  a  territo- 
rial aristocracy.  It  was  a  mixed  body,  com- 
posed of  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  co- 
lonial proprietors,  ship-owners,  and  shop-keep- 
ers, even  more  than  landholders,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain or  Ireland.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
the  representative,  not  of  one  species  of  prop- 
erty, but  of  every  species  of  property ;  and,  al- 
though numbers  were  by  no  means  unrepresent- 
ed, yet  the  members  elected  by  the  popular  con- 
stituencies were  few  in  number  compared  to 
those  who  rested  on  the  mercantile,  landed,  or 
colonial  interests.  It  was  in  the  undue  ascend- 
ency of  the  mercantile  interest  in  this  mixed 
aristocracy  —  springing  out  of  the  vast  riches 
they  had  amassed,  and  the  influence  they  had 


acquired  during  the  war — that  the  remote  cause 
of  the  whole  subsequent  difficulties  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  is  to  be  found. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that — unlike  a  territo- 
rial aristocracy,  whose  interests,  be-  6. 
ing  founded  on  production,  must  al-  The  mercan- 
ways  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  tile  arist°c- 
laboiing  classes  who  cultivate  their  measures  for 
land — the  gain  of  a  moneyed  aris-  their  pecui- 
tocracy  is  often  found  chiefly  in  the  iar  interests, 
depression  and  penuiy  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Manufacturers  for  the  home  market, 
indeed,  can  never,  in  the  end,  thrive  on  the  ruin 
of  their  customers  ;  but  those  for  the  export 
sale,  who  are  generally  the  most  enterprising 
and  influential,  often  do  so ;  because  the  cost 
of  production  is  lessened  by  a  fall  in  the  wages 
of  domestic  labor,  and  that  fall  does  not  lessen 
the  amount  of  foreign  consumption.  Thus  the 
profits  of  manufacturers  for  foreign  markets  is 
often  materially  augmented  by  domestic  suffer- 
ing ;  and  they  would  be  greatest  if,  like  the 
poor  Hindoos,  the  persons  they  employ  could 
be  brought  to  subsist  on  three-pence  a  day. 
The  moneyed  classes,  all  possessed  of  fixed  in- 
comes, and  all  the  holders  of  realized  capital, 
gain  immensely  by  the  suffering  of  the  produc- 
ing classes,  for  that  brings  down  the  wages  of 
labor,  lowers  the  price  of  commodities  of  all 
sorts,  and  proportionally  increases  the  value  of 
money.  Hence  the  efforts  of  those  classes, 
when  they  have  become  so  powerful  as  to  have 
gained  the  command  of  the  state,  are  always 
mainly  directed  to  the  introduction  of  measures 
which  may  augment  their  fortunes  without  any 
effort  on  their  part,  simply  by  enhancing  the 
value  of  money  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  every 
thing  else.  These  measures,  by  striking  at  the 
remuneration  of  industry,  are  in  the  long  run 
of  all  others  the  most  fatal  to  the  working  class- 
es, and  hence  it  was  that  Adam  Smith  said. 
"  High  prices  and  plenty  are  prosperity  ;  low 
prices  and  want  are  misery." 

But  unfortunately  this  effect  is  remote  and 
circuitous,  and  therefore  altogether  7. 
beyond  the  vision  of  the  great  ma-  Which,  in  ig- 
jority  of  men ;  while  the  advant-  "y^"^^^, 
ages  of  a  fall  of  prices,  especially  thioperative 
in  articles  of  daily  consumption,  manufactur- 
are  immediate  and  obvious  to  ev-  ers- 
ery  capacity.  In  the  interval,  too,  which  may 
often  extend  over  years,  between  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  subsistence  and  the  inevitable  subse- 
quent decline  in  the  consumption  of  manufac- 
tures by  its  producers,  the  operative  manufac- 
turers, as  well  as  their  employers,  may  be  con- 
siderable gainers  by  the  fall ;  because  the  gain 
to  them  has  already  come,  the  consequent  loss 
has  not.  The  producing  classes  are  encroach- 
ing on  their  capital,  or  borrowing  money,  or  liv- 
ing on  credit,  in  hope  of  better  times  coming, 
rather  than  face  the  immediate  discomfort  of 
abandoning  the  consumption  of  luxuries,  which 
to  them  have  become  necessaries.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  this  can  go  on  only  for  a  time  ;  that 
the  decline  in  the  resources  of  their  rural  cus- 
tomers must,  in  the  end,  tell  with  fearful  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  the  urban  operatives.  But  in 
the  interval,  short  as  it  may  be,  measures  irre- 
versible, when  once  introduced,  though  fraught 
with  the  most  disastrous  ultimate  consequen- 
ces, may  be  adopted — not  only  with  the  entire 
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concurrence,  but  in  consequence  of  the  enthu- 
siastic support,  of  the  very  classes  who  are  in 
the  end  to  suffer  most  from  them.  Hence  it  is, 
that  it  has  always  been  found  that  the  measures 
of  domestic  legislation  or  social  change,  which 
have  produced  the  most  wide-spread,  lasting, 
and  irremediable  distress  among  the  people, 
have  been  adopted  at  their  suggestion,  or  car- 
ried on  to  gratify  their  wishes.  If  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions,  this  world  is  built  up  of 
delusive  expectations. 
The  reason  of  this  frequent  ultimate  disap- 
8.  pointment  of  the  hopes  most  gener- 
Reason  of     aiiy  formed  and  ardently  entertained 

dtelppomt-"'  hy  the  PeoPle>  is  t0  be  found  in  the 
mcnt  of  gen-  moral  law  of  Providence,  which  has 
erai  wishes,  forever  doomed  to  retribution  and 
suffering,  even  in  this  world,  those  who  engage 
in  measures  calculated  to  elevate  or  benefit 
their  own  class,  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  Such  measures  are 
often  attended  with  great  immediate  benefit  to 
the  class  which  introduces  them  ;  and  it  is  the 
prospect  of  this  immediate  benefit  which  con- 
stitutes their  great  attraction,  and  renders  them 
so  fearfully  alluring.  But  if  their  ultimate  con- 
sequences are  traced,  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  they  bore  with  them  the  seeds  of  retribu- 
tion ;  the  curse  they  bestowed  on  others  has 
recoiled  on  themselves.  The  mutual  depend- 
ence of  all  the  interests  of  society  on  each  oth- 
er, and  the  indissoluble  connection  between  so- 
cial or  national  crime  and  social  or  national 
punishment,  is  not  merely  a  vision  of  the  phi- 
losopher, or  a  dream  of  the  poet,  but  a  practical 
principle  of  ceaseless  operation  among  men, 
to  the  agency  of  which  many  of  the  greatest 
changes  in  human  affairs  are  to  be  ascribed. 
No  class  can  ever  derive  lasting  prosperity  but 
from  measures  which  benefit  equally  every  oth- 
er class :  if  the  one  is  for  a  time  enriched  by 
the  ruins  of  the  other,  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  pro- 
portionally punished.  The  tracing  out  the  op- 
eration of  this  moral  law,  in  the  effects  of  the 
victory  of  the  popular  class  in  France,  and  of 
the  moneyed  class  in  England,  upon  their  coun- 
try and  themselves,  during  the  five-and-thirty 
years  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  will 
form  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  part 
of  this  History. 

The  seeds  of  evil  sown  by  the  violent  con- 
9.  traction  of  the  currency,  and  sudden 
Continued  termination  of  the  war  expenditure 
d!seomcntnd  m  tne  preceding  year,  had  been  too 
in  the  coun-  wide-spread,  and  had  taken  too  deep 
try.  root,  to  be  speedily  eradicated.  The 

distress,  indeed,  was  much  alleviated  in  the  ru- 
ral districts  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions 
of  all  sorts  which  took  place  in  the  end  of  1816, 
and  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  in  consequence  of  the  very  bad  harvest 
of  the  first.  Wheat,  on  an  average,  in  1817, 
was  116s.  a  quarter,  while  in  the  spring  of  1816 
it  had  been  down  at  57s.  The  harvest  of  1817, 
though  not  so  bad  as  that  of  the  year  before, 
was  still  very  deficient  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  But  though  this  great  rise  of  prices, 
almost  to  the  highest  level  they  had  attained 
during  the  war,  was  attended  with  immediate 
relief  to  the  agricultural  class,  it  aggravated  in 
a  most  serious  degree  the  sufferings  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, who  were  suffering  at  the  same 


time  under  the  effects  if  the  shaKe  given  to 
credit  and  general  diminution  of  employment, 
in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency in  the  preceding,  and  which  continued 
through  this  year.  The  country  bankers' 
notes  in  circulation  in  England  this  year  were 
only  £15,894,000,  while  in  1815  they  had  been 
£22,700,000  ;  the  commercial  paper,  on  an  av- 
erage, under  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  £3,960,000,  while  in  1810  it  had  been 
£20,070,000,  and  in  1815,  £14,970,000.'  So 
prodigious  and  sudden  a  contraction  i  Alison's 
in  the  currency  of  the  nation,  and  the  Europe,  c. 
accommodation  afforded  to  the  trad-  an^1AnVnip' ' 
ing  classes,  was,  of  course,  attended  Reg.  isi7, 
by  a  still  more  ruinous  diminution  of  2,  5. 
confidence  and  credit ;  and  this,  combining  with 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  produced  an  amount 
of  distress  in  the  great  towns  and  manufactur- 
ing districts,  which,  ere  long,  occasioned  overt 
acts  and  secret  machinations  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing description. 

The  effect  of  the  continued  contraction  of 
the  currency  appeared  strongly  in  10 
the  great  falling  off  of  the  imports  Plan  formed 
during  1817,  which  only  amounted  of  a  general 
to  £29,910,000,  while  in  1810  they  insurrectl°"- 
had  been  £37,613,000,  in  1814  £32^622,000,  and  I 
in  1815  £30,822,000.  This  indicated  a  very 
great  diminution  in  the  means  of  consumption 
which  the  people  enjoyed,  and  gave  too  much 
ground  for  the  disaffected  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral distress  as  entirely  the  result  of  extrava- 
gance and  waste  on  the  part  of  Government. 
The  real  cause  of  the  suffering,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency, 
from  the  prospect  of  resuming  cash  payments  at 
no  distant  period,  was  never  once  thought  of. 
Every  thing  was  set  down  to  the  oppression  of 
Government  and  the  unbearable  load  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  the  remedies  suggested  were  radical 
reform  in  Parliament,  the  disbanding  of  the 
army,  and  overthrow  of  the  Government.  A 
vast  plan  of  insurrection  was  formed,  having  its 
centre  in  the  metropolis,  but  extending  widely 
also  through  the  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy and  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its 
stead.*  Mr.  Hunt,  the  leading  demagogue  of 
Spafields,  commenced  a  tour  through  the  west- 
ern provinces,  addressing  the  people  everj 
where  in  the  most  seditious  and  inflammatory 
language  ;  and  in  the  densely-inhabited  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  appearances  were  still  more 
alarming,  for  there  the  people  were  meeting  in 
large  bodies,  evidently  under  the  2  sidmouth's 
orders  of  secret  leaders,  and  an  out-  Life,  iii.  165. 
break  was  daily  expected  by  the  lo-  IG0- 
cal  magistrates.2 

Parliament  met  on  the  28th  January,  and  the 
Prince-Regent,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
lamented  the  distress  which  generally  prevail 

*  "  The  lower  orders  are  every  where  meeting  in  largo 
bodies,  and  are  very  clamorous.  Delegates  from  ail  quar- 
ters are  moving  about  among  them,  as  they  were  before 
the  late  disturbance  ;  and  they  talk  of  a  general  union  of 
the  lower  orders  throughout  the  kingdom." — Mr.  Nadin  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  Manchester,  January  3,  1817.  "Avery 
wide  and  extensive  plan  of  insurrection  has  been  formed, 
and  which  might  possibly  have  been  acted  upon  before 
this  time,  but  for  the  proper  precautions  used  to  prevent 
it."  —  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
March  21,  \H\~.—Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  105,  177 
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11.  ed,  and  the  consequent  decline  which 
Meeting  of   had  taken  place  in  the  revenue  ;  hut 

andattack''  exPressetl  a  n0Pe  tnat  tnese  evils 
on  tnetdC  would  be  of  temporary  duration,  and 
Prince-  strongly  condemned  the  factious  ef- 
Regent.  forts  ma(]e  to  render  them  the  foun- 
29.  dation  of  attempts  to  overturn  the 
Government.  The  Opposition,  headed  by  Earl 
Grey  in  the  Lords,  and  by  Tierney  and  Brougham 
in  the  Commons,  could  find  no  other  remedy  for 
the  existing  evils  but  unflinching  economy  and  a 
great  reduction  of  expenditure — measures  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  diminished  state  of  the 
public  revenue,  but  of  no  effect  upon  the  deep- 
rooted  seats  of  evil  that  occasioned  the  distress 
in  the  country.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  the  acts  by  which  the  general  suf- 
fering had  been  rendered  the  means  of  exciting 
disaffection  against  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  evinced  when  the  Prince-Regent 
left  the  House  of  Lords,  after  delivering  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  The  carriage  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  insulting  mob,  which,  from  con- 
!  Ann  Reo.  tumelious  words,  soon  proceeded  to 
1817,  i,  3  ;•'  acts  of  violence  ;  and  one  of  its 
Hughes,  vi.  glasses  was  broken  by  stones  or 
328-  balls  from  an  air-gun  aimed  at  his 

Royal  Highness.1 

This  open  insult  to  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
12  ment,  coupled  with  the  alarming  ac- 
Report  of  counts  of  the  progress  of  the  disaffec- 
the  secret  tion  which  they  received  from  all  the 
committee  manufacturing  districts,  determined 
Houses  ministers  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
extraordinary  power.  On  the  3d  Feb- 
ruary, a  message  from  the  Prince-Regent  was 
communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
stating  the  existence  of  a  secret  and  wide-spread 
conspiracy  against  the  Government,  and  upon  its 
receipt  a  secret  committee  was  moved  for  and 
appointed  in  both  Houses.  They  made  their 
report  on  the  19th  February,  and  both  contained 
the  same  information,  which  was  of  a  sufficient- 
ly alarming  character.  The  reports  declared 
that  a  "  general  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to 
overturn  the  Government,  which  had  its  centre 
in  London,  but  its  ramifications  through  all  the 
great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
country.  The  designs  of  the  conspirators  were 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  a  general  rising 
in  the  metropolis,  and  liberation  of  all  prisoners, 
whether  for  debt  or  crimes,  to  whom  an  address 
was  already  prepared  ;  by  setting  fire  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  military,  and  by  an  attack  simulta- 
neously on  the  Tower,  Bank,  and  other  points 
of  importance  in  the  metropolis.  The  tricolor 
flag  was  to  be  the  banner  under  which  they 
were  to  assemble ;  and  particular  pains  were 
to  be  taken  to  conciliate  the  soldiers,  who  were 
the  brothers  of  the  people.  This  project  was 
intended  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  at 
the  meeting  in  Spafields  on  December  2,  and  it 
was  only  then  prevented  from  being  success- 
ful by  accidental  circumstances  ;  but  the  design 
was  only  adjourned  till  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  when  the  insurrection  was  to  take 
place.  Similar  designs  had  been  formed  and 
matured  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  other  great  towns,  and  not  a  doubt  was  en- 
tertained by  the  conspirators  of  entire  success. 
The  number  of  the  disaffected  who  might  be 
expected  to  rise  was  estimated  at  several  hund- 


red thousand,  chiefly  in  the  great  iRepjitof 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts  ;  Lords  and 
and  societies  were  every  where  form-  Commons ; 
ed,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Spen-  fg]"^0,?/. 
cean  Philanthropists,"  "  Hampden  and  Pari.  ' 
Clubs,"  and  the  like,  really  regulated  Deb.  xx.xv. 
and  directed  their  movements  which  411>  438- 
were  conducted  with  equal  skill  and  secrecy,' 
and  almost  entirely  by  the  aid  of  signs  and 
ciphers,  without  other  written  correspondence. 

Upon  receiving  these  reports,  which  revealed 
the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  ]3 
the  nation  stood,  ministers  brought  suspension 
forward  a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  ofthellabe- 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.    It  was  in-  Asctc°'1pdus 
troduced  by  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  paSsin<>-  of 
House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Castle-  the  Sedi- 
reagh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tl0US  Meet- 

jjicrg  Apt 

met  with  the  most  violent  and  lm-  ° 
passioned  resistance  in  both  Houses.  The  re- 
ports of  the  secret  committees  were  ridiculed, 
and  declared  to  be  founded  on  falsehood,  mis- 
apprehension, and  terror ;  the  measures  pro- 
posed were  pronounced  tyrannical  and  oppress- 
ive. The  public  mind,  however,  was  too  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  reality  of  the  danger,  from 
the  threatening  demonstrations  held  in  all  the 
great  towns,  to  render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty 
for  the  Government- to  obtain  the  necessary 
powers.  On  the  24th  February  the  bill  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, and  on  the  same  night  one  for  the  pre- 
vention of  seditious  meetings.  This  bill  em- 
bodied into  one  act  the  provisions  of  the  35 
Geo.  III.  c.  127,  relative  to  tumultuous  meet- 
ings and  debating  societies,  and  the  39  Geo.  III. 
c.  37,  regarding  corresponding  societies.  The 
acts  were  to  be  only  temporary,  and  have  long 
since  expired  ;  but  one  clause  in  the  latter  act, 
which  was  strongly  and  justly  objected  to,  de- 
clared it  punishable  with  death  if  a  meeting,  be- 
ing summoned  by  a  magistrate  to  disperse,  did 
not  immediately  do  so.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  strenuously  endeav- 
ored, but  in  vain,  to  get  seven  years'  transpor- 
tation substituted  for  that  extreme  FeD,  28. 
penalty.  After  a  violent  opposition  2  Pari.  Deb. 
from  the  whole  "Whig  and  Radical  *** V"J?8' 
party,  the  bills  passed  both  Houses  by  1202,'  1302  ■ 
very  large  majorities,  that  in  the  Ann!  Reg. ' 
Commons  being  162  —  the  numbers  1817,28,34. 
265  to  103 ;  and  in  the  Lords  by  113  to  30.2 

Armed  with  these  extraordinary  powers,  Gov- 
ernment were  not  slow  in  taking  the  ,4 
necessary  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Measures  of 
insurrection  which  was  rapidly  or-  Government 
ganizing  in  every  part  of  the  coun-  ,0  suppress 
try.    The  information  was  daily  ri0VwMch°' 
more  alarming,  and  proved  that  the  breaks  out  at 
conspiracy  was  more  wide-spread  Derby, 
and  formidable  than  had  been  at  June  9' 
first  imagined.    Among  the  rest,  the  particulars 
of  an  oath  administered  in  Glasgow  to  a  secret 
society  composed  of  great  numbers  of  persons 
were  obtained,  which,  after  binding  the  person 
taking  it  to  entire  secrecy,  under  the  penalu 
of  death,  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  any  membei 
of  the  society,  bound  him  to  do  his  utmost  to 
obtain  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf 
frage,  and  to  support  the  same  "  by  moral  or 
physical  strength  as  the  case  may  require."  A 
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mot  ion  to  omit  the  words  "  or  physical"  as  lead- 
ing to  rebellion,  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Int  elligence  of  an  immediate  rising  be- 
ing in  contemplation  was  received  at  the  same 
time  from  Manchester,  Bolton,  Birmingham,  and 
all  the  principal  manufacturing  towns.  On  27th 
March,  Lord  Sidmouth  addressed  a  circular  let- 
ter to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  numerous  blasphemous 
and  seditious  publications  which  were  circu- 
lating through  the  country,  and  stating  that  any 
justice  might  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a 
person  circulating  such  publications  upon  oath, 
and  hold  him  to  bail.  The  legality  of  the  opin- 
ion thus  expressed  was  strongly  contested  at 
the  time  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 
amply  confirmed  by  the  first  legal  authorities. 
Eight  persons  were  apprehended  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason  at  Manchester,  and  eight  at 
Leicester.  The  whole  of  the  latter  were  con- 
victed, of  whom  six  suffered  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law.  Severe  as  this  example  was,  it  had 
not  the  effect  of  checking  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  counties  ;  and  on  the 
9th  June  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Derby- 
shire which  bore  marks  of  an  extensive  con- 
spiracy. It  was  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  John  Brandreth,  and  ere  long  500  men  were 
assembled,  who  proceeded  in  military  array  to 
the  Butterby  iron-works  near  Nottingham,  from 
whence,  being  deterred  by  the  preparations 
made  for  defense,  they  advanced  toward  Not- 
tingham. On  the  road  to  that  place,  however, 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Rolleston,  an  intrepid 
magistrate  of  the  county,  with  eighteen  of  the 
15th  Hussars,  under  Captain  Phillips,  by  whom 
they  were  stopped,  pursued,  and  forty  prisoners 
taken.  The  native  cowardice  of  guilt,  the  pow- 
er of  the  law,  was  never  more  clearly  evinced. 
Brandreth  escaped  at  the  time,  but  was  soon 
after  taken,  and  a  special  commission  having 

been  sent  down  to  Derby  in  autumn, 
i  State  Trials  ne  was  capitally  convicted,  and  suf- 
xxxii.  327  ;  '  fered  death  with  Turner  and  Lud- 
Sidmouth's  lam,  his  two  associates ;  while  elev- 
1826'     179'   en  otriers  were  transported  for  life, 

and  eight  imprisoned  for  various 

periods.1 

The  menacing  aspect  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  and  the  intelligence 
„  .f  which  Government  had  now  re- 

r*A  ension  01 

tiu  suspen-  ceived  of  the  designs  and  organiza- 
BionoftiieHa-  tion  of  the  conspirators,  induced 
teas  Corpus  them  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an 
extension  of  the  period  during 
which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  which  had  been  originally  limited  to  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  should  be  continued.  The 
evidence  was  laid  before  the  same  select  com- 
mittee which  had  previously  reported,  by  whom 
a  second  report  was  prepared  and  laid  before 
both  Houses  in  June.  Their  report 
une  '  stated  that  a  plan  of  a  general  insurrec- 
tion had  been  organized,  which  was  to  break 
out  in  the  first  instance  in  Manchester,  on  Sun- 
day 30th  March,  and  to  be  immediately  follow- 
ed by  risings  in  York,  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
Noti.ngham,  Chester,  Stafford,  and  Glasgow. 
It  was  calculated  that  50,000  persons  would  be 
read)  to  join  them  in  Manchester  alone  by 
break  of  day,  and  with  this  immense  force  they 
were  to  march  to  attack  the  barracks  and  jails, 


liberate  the  prisoners,  p  .under  the  houses  of  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  seize  all  the  arms  in  the 
gunsmiths'  shops,  and  issue  proclamations  ab- 
solving the  people  from  their  allegiance,  and 
establishing  a  republic.    The  outbreak  in  Der- 
byshire was  a  part  of  this  design,  which  was 
only  frustrated  there  and  elsewhere  by  the  vig- 
ilance and  courage  of  the  magistrates,  and 
prompt  appearance  and  steady  conduct  of  the 
military.    Upon  this  report,  the  truth  of  which 
was  abundantly  proved  by  the  worst  acts  com- 
mitted at  the  time  by  the  conspirators  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  House  of  i  second  Re- 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  190  to  port,  June  3, 
50,  continued  the  suspension  of  the  j^J  '18\"n'74 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  oper-  82 ,°  Pari. Deb! 
at  ion  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  xxxvi.  1198, 
Act  to  the  1st  March,  1818,  when  1254- 
they  finally  expired.1 

The  effect  of  these  vigorous  measures  was 
great  and  decisive,  and  it  was  much  io. 
aided  by  the  favorable  harvest,  Restoration 
which,  though  not  very  abundant,  of  confidence 

'     ,,  a  */  '  and  unproved 

was  greatly  more  so  than  the  one  prospects  to- 
of  the  preceding  year  had  been,  ward  the  close 
Prices  in  consequence  rapidly  fell,  of  the  year, 
and  in  autumn  confidence  began  to  be  generally 
restored,  and  industry  to  resume  its  wonted  la- 
bors.* As  the  distress  of  1816,  and  of  the  first 
half  of  1817,  had  been  mainly  owing  to  the  rapid 
contraction  of  the  currency  and  consequent  fall 
in  the  price  of  produce  of  every  kind,  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing,  so  the  first  symptoms 
of  amendment  appeared  in  the  enlarged  ad- 
vances of  the  country  bankers,  encouraged  by 
the  suppression  of  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected, 
and  the  great  rise,  compared  with  1816,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  rural  produce. 
Prosperity  —  and  it  is  a  markworthy  circum- 
stance— began  with  a  rise  of  prices,  even  though 
that  rise  was  owing  to  a  scarcity  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  importation  of  wheat  in  this 
year  was  considerable,  compared  with  what  it 
had  been  in  former  years :  it  amounted  to 
1,020,000  quarters;  whereas  the  average  for 
six  years  before  had  little  exceeded  300,000.t 
The  exports  were  above  an  average ;  they 
amounted  to  £40,011,000  —  a  clear  proof  that 
the  distress  among  the  manufacturing  classes 


*  "In  Devonshire  every  article  of  life  is  falling,  the 
panic  among  the  farmers  wearing  away,  and,  above  all, 
that  hitherto  marketable  article,  discontent,  is  every  where 
disappearing.  I  have  every  reason  to  unite  my  voice 
with  my  neighbors  to  say  we  owe  our  present  peaceful 
ai\d  happy  prospects  to  your  firmness  and  prompt  exer- 
tions in  keeping  down  the  democrats." — Lord  Exmouth 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  10th  Sept.  1817.  "We  can  not,  in- 
deed, be  sufficiently  thankful  for  an  improvement  in  our 
situation  and  prospects,  in  every  respect  far  exceeding  our 
most  sanguine,  and  even  the  most  presumptuous  hopes. 
A  public  and  general  expression  of  gratitude  must  be  re- 
quired in  due  season  by  an  order  in  Council." — Lord  Sid- 
mouth to  Lord  Kenyon,  Sept.  30,  1817.  Sidmouth's  Life, 
iii.  198,  199. 

t  Importation  of  Wheat  and  Wheat-flour,  from 
1811  to  1818. 
Years.  Qra.  Year9.  Qrs. 

1811  ...  238,366        1817  ...  1,020,949 

1812  ...  211,385        1818  ...  1,593,518 

1813  ...  425.599 

1814  ...  681,333 

1815   none. 

1816  ...  225,263 


6)1,814,946 
Average  of  six  years,  302,491 
— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  139. 


3d  edit 
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was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  home  market, 
even  then  at  least  double  all  foreign  markets 
put  together,  from  the  effects  of  a  contracted 
currency  and  general  suspension  of  credit  and 
ruinous  fall  of  prices.  Government  acted  alike 
with  wisdom  and  liberality  in  proposing  and 
carrying  a  proposal  on  28th  April,  to  advance 
£500,000  in  Great  Britain,  and  £250,000  in  Ire- 

1  Pari  Deb  land,  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills, 
xxwl  27,  on  proper  security,  to  relieve  the 
5o ;  Ami.  general  distress — a  measure  which 
^'^V^sTd  Passe(l  without  opposition,  and  had 
mouth's  "  a  surprising  effect  both  in  alleviating 
Life,  iii.  distress  by  restoring  confidence,  and 
198,  199.  diminishing  discontent  by  showing 
sympathy.1 

This  was  a  very  trying  year  to  the  exchequer 
17.  of  the  empire,  for  it  had  to  contend 
Finance  at  once  with  a  diminution  in  the  or- 
isi7Ueom-f  binary  sources  of  revenue,  in  conse- 
pared  with  quence  of  the  general  distress  and 
1816.  the  huge  gap  in  the  public  income, 
arising  from  the  taking  off  of  the  income-tax  and 
war  malt-tax  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
revenue,  which  in  1816  had  been  £62,264,000,  in 
1817  fell  to  £52,195,000 ;  the  war  taxes  amount- 
ed only  to  £14,365,000,  instead  of  £16,665,000, 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  produce 
of  the  taxes,  irrespective  of  loans,  was,  in  1816, 
£57,360,000  for  Great  Britain  alone;  in  1817, 
£55,783,259  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to- 
gether, even  with  the  aid  of  arrears  of  war-taxes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  expenditure  of 
1817  amounted  to  £68,875,000,  of  which  no  less 
than  £44,108,000  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  and  the  sinking  fund,  being  for  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 
In  these  circumstances,  a  very  considerable  loan, 
in  some  form  or  another,  became  indispensable  ; 
and  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  provided 
for  the  deficiency  by  issuing  Exchequer  bills  to 
the  extent  of  £9,000,000,  trusting  to  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  revenue  to  make  up  the  re- 

,  „.        .     mainder.    The  sum  applied  this 

2  Finance  Ac-  .         ...  y 

counts,  1817 ;  vear  t0  the  reduction  ol  debt  was 
Pari.  Deb.  •  '  £14,514,000  ;  so  powerful  did  the 
A.XXT'  arid  sinking  fund  still  continue,  not- 
xxxvi'iia46  withstanding  all  that  had  been  done 
App.  Porter's  to  cripple  its  operations,  so  that 
Pari.  Tables,  after  taking  into  view  the  sum  bor- 
rowed,  above  £5,000,000  was  re- 
ally applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt.5 

Ireland,  being  wholly  an  agricultural  country, 
j„  suffered,  as  might  well  be  imagined, 
Mr.  Peel's  beyond  any  other,  from  the  disastrous 
Irish  Insur-  fall  of  prices  produced  by  an  artificial 
rectionAct.  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  subse- 
c  '  quent  rise,  owing  to  a  real  scarcity 
in  the  supply,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  last 


*  The  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1817 
was  as  follows : 

Interest  of  debt  and  sinking  fund  £44,108,233 

Do.     on  Exchequer  bills   1,815,926 

Other  charges  on  consolidated  fund   2,303,602 

Civil  government  of  Scotland   130,646 

Lesser  expenses   451,403 

Navy   6,473,062 

Ordnance   1,435,401 

Army,  deducting  troops  in  France   9,614,864 

Foreign  loans   33,272 

Local  issues   42,585 

Miscellaneous   2,466,483 

£68,875,477 

-Pari  Dei.  xxxviii.  26,  Pari.  Rep. 


two  years.  So  serious  did  the  agrai  ian  disturb- 
ances in  that  country  become  that,  on  the  1 1th 
March,  Government  brought  forward  a  meas- 
ure intended  for  their  permanent  coercion,  and 
which  has  been  attended  by  the  very  best  ef- 
fects. It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  afterward  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whose  measures  will  occupy  so  large  and  import- 
ant a  place  in  this  history.  His  character,  how- 
ever, will  come  in  more  appropriately  after  the 
great  changes  which  he  introduced  into  our  com- 
mercial policy,  and  their  effects,  are  considered. 
The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  establish  a  general 
police  force  capable  of  acting  together  in  any 
county  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  might  direct, 
that  officer  having  the  power  of  determining 
what  portion  of  the  expense  was  to  be  laid  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  measure  met  with  general  ap- 
probation, and  proved  so  efficacious  that  Gov- 
ernment did  not  find  it  necessary  to  extend  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  Ireland, 
and  were  able  to  reduce  the  military  ,  parl  Deb 
force  in  that  country  from  25,000  to  Xxxv. 982  ;' 
22,000  men,  and  the  artillery  from  Ann.  Reg. 
400  to  200  guns.1  1817>  43- 

English  legislation,  in  this  instance,  undoubt- 
edly conferred  a  very  great  boon  upon  19 
Ireland  ;  but  the  same  can  not  be  said  Trial  by 
of  a  measure  introduced  by  English  jury  in  ciy- 

influence  into  Scotland,  and  which  ilca"se?in 

.  Scotland, 
came  into  operation  m  this  year — 

viz.,  the  extension  of  jury  trial  to  civil  causes. 
Scotland,  from  the  remotest  period,  has  had 
laws,  institutions,  and  courts  of  its  own.  Its 
inhabitants  may  well  be  proud  of  them,  for  the 
greatest  improvements  which,  during  the  last 
eighty  yedrs,  have  been  introduced  into  the  law 
of  England,  or  which  its  wisest  legislators  are 
now  anxiously  laboring  to  effect,  are  nothing 
but  transcripts  of  the  statutes  which,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before,  had  been  inserted  on  the 
statute-book  of  its  northern  and  comparatively 
barbarous  neighbors.*  In  1816,  however,  the 
Anglomania  was  very  ardent ;  and,  partly  to  aid 
the  progress  of  Liberal  ideas  and  the  Liberal 
party  in  Scotland,  partly  to  procure  a  dignified 
and  easy  retirement  for  a  very  amiable  man  and 
agreeable  companion^  who  had  long  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  Prince-Regent,  a  bill 
was  passed  introducing  jury  trial,  without  lim- 
itation, in  all  cases  where  oral  evidence  was 
required  or  might  be  anticipated,  in  Scotland, 
and  establishing  a  court,  specially  with  an  En- 
glish lawyer  at  its  head,  for  the  disposal  of  such 
cases.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  popular  lead- 
ers in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  at  this 
change,  which  was  an  entire  innovation  ;  for 
though  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  ages,  had 
been  familiar  with  jury  trial  in  criminal  cases, 
it  had  never  been  known  or  attempted  in  civil 
causes.  Unbounded  were  the  anticipations  of 
the  blessings  to  the  country,  and  the  training 
of  its  inhabitants  to  their  social  duties,  which 
would  result  from  the  change.  It  in  every  re- 
spect received  fair  play.  The  judges  on  the 
bench  gave  it  every  possible  encouragement ; 
the  ablest  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  they  were 


*  See  Alison's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  635,  "The  old  Scottish 
Parliament,"  where  this  extraordinary  fact  is  fully  de- 
monstrated. 

t  William  Adam,  Esq.  of  Blair-Adam,  who  was  made 
the  l«ad  of  the  new  court. 
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many  and  powerful  at  that  time,  supported  it 
by  their  energy,  and  adorned  it  by  their  talents  ; 
and  a  clause  was  introduced  into  a  subsequent 
act,  passed  a  few  years  after,  authorizing  the 
transference  by  simple  motion  of  all  actions  in- 
volving parole  proof  from  inferior  courts,  when 
the  demand  of  the  plaintiff  was  above  £40  ster- 
1  46  Geo  "'n2-  Under  these  enactments,  if  the 
III.  c  117  ;  mode  of  trial  had  been  suited  to  the 
and  .ludica-  people,  nearly  the  whole  legal  busi- 
ture  Act  for  ness  of  the  country  should  have  been 

Scotland.  •    ,  .  ■  J  .  , 

carried  into  the  jury  court.1 

Nevertheless,  it  turned  out  quite  the  reverse  ; 
20.  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  jury  trial 
Its  entire  in  civil  cases  into  Scotland  remains  a 
raiiure.  lasting  and  instructive  proof  of  the 
impossibility  of  transplanting  institutions  from 
one  country  to  another  without  the  greatest 
risk  of  entire  failure,  or  ruinous  disasters  to  the 
state  into  which  they  are  introduced.  Jury 
trial  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  total  failure  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  opinion  has  become  general 
among  its  most  experienced  practitioners,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  ever  has 
been  inflicted  upon  the  country.  The  reason 
is,  that  it  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  habits, 
institutions,  and  wishes  of  the  people.  Jury 
trial  succeeds  in  England,  because  it  is  not  the 
trial  of  the  jury,  but  the  trial  of  the  judge  ;  it 
has  failed  in  Scotland,  because  it  is  not  the  trial 
of  the  judge,  but  the  trial  of  the  jury.  Long 
habit,  centuries  of  practice,  have  accustomed 
the  English  juries  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
the  bench ;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases  which 
violently  excite  the  public  mind,  those  sugges- 
tions are  never  disregarded.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  native  turn  of  the  people  is  opinionat  ive  and 
pugnacious,  and  the  great  object  of  ambition 
with  all  is  to  get  their  own  way,  the  first  prin- 
ciple with  juries  has  too  often  been  to  assert 
their  independence  by  disregarding  the  bench, 
and  show  their  superiority  to  others  by  throw- 
ing overboard  the  witnesses.  Thus  chance  and 
prejudice  have  come  so  often  to  sway  their  ver- 
dicts, that  it  has  passed  into  a  common  saying 
that  the  issue  of  a  jury  trial  is  as  subject  to 
hazard  as  the  game  of  rouge-et-noir,  and  that 
nothing  is  certain  in  it  but  delay  and  expense. 
The  popular  leaders  have  not  courage  to  admit 
in  public  the  entire  failure  of  their  favorite  sys- 
tem of  training  the  national  mind ;  but  their 
sense  of  its  unsuitableness  to  Scotland  has  al- 
ready been  evinced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
giving  litigants  the  means  of  escaping  the 
much-dreaded  ordeal  ;*  and  so  strongly  has  the 
national  feeling  on  the  subject  been  declared, 
that  after  six-and-thirty  years  of  training  and 
bolstering  up,  the  cases  tried  by  jury  in  all  Scot- 
land have  dwindled  away  to  twenty  or  thirty  in 
a  year;  and  instead  of  the  Court  of  Session 
being  overwhelmed,  as  was  expected,  with 
hundreds  of  cases  brought  from  the  sheriff  courts 
to  obtain  the  blessings  of  jury  trial,  the  sheriff 
courts  are  overwhelmed  with  as  many  thousand 
cases,  brought  before  them  to  escape  the  cer- 
tain expense  and  uncertain  issue  of  that  species 
of  decision.! 


*  The  Act  II)  ami  11  Victoria,  introduced  by  Lord-Ad- 
rocatc  Rutliert'urd.  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplish- 
ed of  the  Scotch  Itar.  whom  the  author  is  proud  to  call  his 
early  and  steady  friend. 

t  Tre  cases  brought  into  the  sheriff  court  of  Lanark- 


The  uncertainty  of  jury  trial,  in  cases  which 
strongly  excited  the  public  mind,  was  2] 
strikingly  evinced  in  England  itself  Acquittal 
during  this  very  year.  Watson,  the  fa-  of  Watson 
ther  of  the  culprit  who  had  shot  the  and  Hone- 
gunsmith  who  defended  his  shop  in  the  Spa- 
fields  riot  on  December  2d,  was  tried  for  high 
treason  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  acquitted  by 
the  verdict  of  a  London  jury.  This  decision  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  as  the  acts  with 
which  they  were  charged,  though  amounting  to 
sedition  and  riot  of  the  most  aggravated  kind, 
could  scarcely  be  held,  in  reason  at  least,  what 
ever  it  might  be  in  law,  to  amount  to  high  trea 
son,  or  a  design  to  overturn  the  Government ; 
and  the  indictment  was  brought  for  the  heavier 
offense,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  English 
law  recognizing  at  that  period  no  medium  be- 
tween riot  or  sedition,  which  were  misdemean- 
ors punishable  only  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  high  treason,  which  was  chastised  by  death. 
The  wiser  and  more  humane  Scotch  law  recog- 
nized transportation  as  the  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  aggravated  cases  of  riot,  and  sedition 
bordering  on  treason — a  punishment  which  has 
since,  by  special  statute,  been  introduced  into 
England  and  Ireland  for  such  offenses.  But 
the  same  can  not  be  said  of  another  memorable 
trial,  which  took  place  in  the  same  year  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench — of  Mr.  Hone,  for  blas- 
phemous libel.  He  was  tried  three  times — once 
before  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  and  twice  before 
Chief-Justice  Ellenborough — and  on  all  these 
occasions  exhibited  a  union  of  self-  i  State  trials 
possession,  readiness,  and  talent,  xxxii.  471, 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.1  He  was  495 ;  Hughes, 
on  all  the  three  acquitted  ;  on  the  Vh  339'  m 
two  last  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  overbear 
ing  manner  of  the  presiding  judge,  who  unfor- 
tunately was  as  remarkable  for*Hfj  haste  of  his 
temper  as  for  the  power  of  his  intellect. 

The  contradictory  nature  of  the  verdicts  ob- 
tained in  three  state  trials  in  the  22. 
same  year,  and  in  regard  to  crimes  Reflections  on 
of  substantially  the  same  descrip-  Erro^at  thai 
tion,  suggests  considerations  of  the  period  in  the 
highest  importance  for  the  right  English  law. 
government  of  mankind.  Brandreth  and  twen- 
ty-three of  his  associates  were  sentenced  to 
death  at  Derby  for  exactly  the  same  crime  for 
which  Watson  and  his  accomplices  were  ac- 
quitted in  London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  was  a  great  defect  both  in  the  law  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  when  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  so  momentous  a  crisis,  the  same 
criminals  shared  so  different  a  fate.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  what  this  defect  is.  So  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
absurdity  of  the  English  law,  which  admitted 
no  medium  between  high  treason,  punishable 
with  death  and  its  terrible  penalties,  and  sedi- 
tion, which  could  be  coerced  only  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment.   It  was  to  evade  this  difficulty  that 

shire  alone,  on  written  pleadings,  are  now  about  7500  an- 
nually ;  in  the  small  debt  court,  in  the  same  county,  which 
decides,  on  oral  pleadings,  cases  under  £8  fi«.  Bd.  above 
15,000.  The  county  courts  of  England,  which  have  be- 
come so  popular,  and  risen  to  such  importance  in  so 
short  a  time,  have  mainly  succeeded  by  the  suitors  avoid- 
ing jury  trial ;  and  if  their  jurisdiction  is  extended,  like 
that  of  the  sheriffs  in  Scotland,  to  cases  of  debt  and  con- 
tract of  any  amount,  it  is  easy  to  see  they  will  drain 
away  nearly  all  the  business  from  Westminster  Hall  and 
the  circuit  assizes. 
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the  astuteness  of  the  English  lawyers  invented 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  or  the  infer- 
ence as  to  an  intent  to  depose,  kill,  or  levy  war 
against  the  sovereign,  from  acts  of  a  seditious 
tendency.  But  although  this  doctrine  is  firmly 
established  in  the  decisions  and  dicta  of  the  En- 
glish judges,  it  has  often  been  resisted  by  the 
common  sense  and  just  feelings  of  the  English 
juries,  and  always  combated  by  all  the  elo- 
quence and  ability  of  the  English  bar.  It  is 
next  to.  impossible  to  persuade  a  jury  that  the 
leaders  of  a  mob,  which  engages  in  the  most 
outrageous  acts  of  pillage,  violence,  and  depre- 
dation, have  a  design  to  dethrone  or  assassinate 
the  sovereign.  To  get  drunk  or  fill  their  pock- 
ets is  probably  their  ultimatum.  It  was  this 
which  led  to  Watson's  acquittal,  as  it  had  done 
to  the  escape  of  Hardy,  Thelwall,  Home  Tooke, 
and  many  of  the  most  dangerous  state  crimin- 
als recorded  in  English  history.  Indicted  for 
sedition  and  riot,  they  could  not  by  possibility 
have  escaped ;  and  if  transported,  they  would 
have  suffered  a  punishment  suitable,  and  not 
excessive,  for  their  crimes.  In  prosecution, 
the  wisest  course  always  is  to  select  the  minor 
offense,  unless  the  major  has,  beyond  all  doubt, 
been  incurred ;  in  legislation,  to  affix  no  pun- 
ishment to  crimes  but  such  as  the  general  feel- 
ings of  the  country  will  permit  to  be  carried  rig- 
orously into  execution. 

The  salutary  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the 
23  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  this  year,  and 
Good  effects  the  death-blow  which  it  gave  in  a 
of  the  sus-  short  time  to  the  machinations  and 
the  Habeas  eff°rts  °f  the  disaffected,  suggests 
Corpus  Act.  the  defect  in  our  institutions  to 
which  this  distressing  uncertainty 
in  the  conviction  of  state  crimes  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. This  is  in  the  idea,  so  plausible  and 
unhappily  so  prevalent,  that  their  prosecution 
should  be  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  com- 
mon law.  It  no  doubt  sounds  well  to  say  that 
Government  seeks  for  no  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, and  combats  sedition  and  treason  with  no 
other  weapons  but  those  of  the  common  and 
statute  law  ;  and  loud  cheers  seldom  fail  to  fol- 
low such  an  announcement  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Nevertheless,  it  is  founded  on  an 
entire  fallacy ;  and  perhaps  nothing  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  perpetuate  disorder,  dis- 
trust, and  consequent  misery,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  this  miserable  delusion. 
Extraordinary  cases  require  extraordinary  rem- 
edies ;  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  combat  them 
vith  ordinary  ones.  Jury  trial,  and  the  trial  by 
that  means  of  subordinate  criminals,  does  very 
well  in  common  crimes,  or  passing  local  disor- 
ders ;  but  it  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  those  more 
serious  exigences,  when  a  large  party  in  the 
state  is  banded  for  some  common  political  pur- 
pose which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  violence 
and  intimidation.  To  leave  every  thing  to  the 
ordinary  remedies  of  the  law  in  such  cases,  is 
to  leave  it  to  be  worked  by  men  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  prejudice  or  intimidation.  It  is,  in 
effect,  little  else  but  proclaiming  impunity  to 
crimes  even  of  the  deepest  dye ;  or  wreaking 
the  vi-ngeance  of  the  law  upon  miserable  and 
delided  followers,  while  the  selfish  and  guilty 
leaders,  whom  it  is  as  impossible  to  reach  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  as  it  is  easy  to  reach  by  an 
act  of  the  executive,  remain  wholly  untouched. 


The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
which  enables  Government  to  apprehend  such 
leaders  upon  grounds  perfectly  sufficient  to  just- 
ify their  detention,  though  their  weight  would 
not  be  admitted  by  a  jury  in  excited  times,  is 
the  appropriate  remedy.  The  true  object  of 
such  apprehension  should  be,  not  to  imprison 
the  persons  seized,  but  to  send  them  out  of  the 
country,  under  pain  of  transportation  if  they  re- 
turned before  the  expiration  of  a  limited  time. 
The  ostracism  of  Athens,  the  banishment  of 
Rome,  were  wise  and  humane  institutions,  had 
they  not  been  often  abused  by  a  tyrant  majori- 
ty ;  and  he  has  little  reason  to  complain  who  is 
intercepted  in  his  projects  of  revolutionizing  his 
country,  and  sent,  till  quieter  times  return,  to 
ruminate  on  social  change  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leman  Lake,  or  dream  of  human  perfectibility 
among  the  crowds  of  Paris. 

Although  the  parliamentary  season  of  1817 
was  not  distinguished  by  debates  of  04. 
the  same  surpassing  magnitude  and  Motion  of 
importance  as  that  of  the  preceding  Mr-  Brough- 
year,  yet  there  were  one  or  two  f^^eTrade 
things  deserving  of  notice,  as  indi-  and  maim- 
eating  the  sdent  march  of  thought,  factures  of 
and,  consequently,  of  future  events  tne  countl7' 
which  characterized  it.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  motion  by  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  state  of  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  nation,  the  scope 
and  aim  of  which  will  at  once  appear  from  the 
resolutions  which  he  moved,  and  which  were 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  55,  the  numbers  be- 
ing 1 18  to  63.*  These  resolutions,  being  by  in- 
ference condemnatory  of  the  neglect  alleged  to 
have  been  evinced  by  ministers  in  not  securing 
for  the  country  those  commercial  advantages 
which  might  have  been  obtained  by  treaty  with 
foreign  nations  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
were  in  the  main  of  a  party  character,  and 
therefore  of  passing  interest.  But  there  were 
some  remarks  which  fell  from  the  able  and  in- 
quisitive mind  of  the  mover  which  were  of  last- 
ing importance,  and,  like  the  first  streaks  of 
light  in  the  eastern  horizon,  betokened  the  com- 
plexion of  the  day  which  was  beginning  to  dawn. 
"  The  period,"  said  he,  "  is  now  arrived  when, 
the  war  being  closed,  and  prodigious  changes 
having  taken  place  through  the  world,  it  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  to  enter  on  a  care- 
ful but  fearless  revision  of  our  whole  commer- 
cial system,  that  we  may  be  enabled  safely,  yet 
promptly,  to  eradicate  those  faults  which  the 
lapse  of  time  has  occasioned  or  displayed ;  to 
retrace  our  steps  where  we  shall  find  that  they 
have  deviated  from  the  line  of  true  policy  ;  to 
adjust  and  accommodate  our  laws  to  the  alter- 
ation of  circumstances ;  to  abandon  many  prej- 
udices, alike  antiquated  and  senseless,  unsuited 

*  "  1.  That  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  unexampled  difficulty  as 
demands  the  serious  attention  of  this  House.  2.  That 
those  difficulties  are  materially  increased  by  the  policy 
pursued  with  respect  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that 
a  revision  of  this  system  ought  forthwith  to  be  undertak- 
en by  the  House.  3.  That  the  continuance  of  those  diffi- 
culties is  materially  increased  by  the  severe  pressure  of 
taxation  under  which  the  country  labors,  and  which  ought 
by  every  practicable  means  to  be  lightened.  4.  That  the 
system  of  foreign  policy  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  minis 
ters  has  not  been  such  as  to  obtain  for  the  people  of  this 
country  those  commercial  advantages  which  the  influence 
of  Great  Britain  in  foreign  courts  fairly  entitled  them  to 
expect."— Mr.  Brougham's  Resolutions,  March  13,  1817 
Purl.  Debates,  xxxv.  1044. 
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to  the  advanced  age  in  which  wQ  live,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  sound  judgment  which  distin- 
guishes the  nation.  In  the  Navigation  Laws, 
in  particular,  some  change  is  loudly  called  for. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  good  policy  of 
that  law  when  it  was  first  introduced,  I  am  quite 
clear  that  we  have  adhered  to  it  for  a  century 
i  par]  peb.  after  the  circumstances  which  alone 

xxxv.  1048,  justified  its  adoption  have  ceased  to 
1055-  exist.'71 

If  these  ideas  of  Mr.  Brougham  were  descrip- 
tive of  the  germ  of  the  doctrines, 
Establish-  tae  ^rlut;  °f  Adam  Smith's  philoso- 
ment  ofSav-  phy,  which  afterward  so  widely  ex- 
ings  Banks,  panded,  and  occasioned  so  entire  a 
fsh^ed'severi-  reV(Jlut'on  m  the  commercial  policy 
ty  of  punish-  of  England,  other  acts  of  the  Legis- 
mentincrim-  lature  at  the  same  time  indicated 
lnal  c„a„ses'     the  setting  in  of  an  under-current 

Miiv  23 

destined  to  bring  nothing  but  unmix- 
ed good  to  society.  Almost  unnoticed  amid  oth- 
er parliamentary  business,  which  at  the  time 
excited  much  more  attention,  a  bill  passed  both 
Houses  this  year  establishing  Savings  Banks 
— institutions  which  have  since  spread  so  wide- 
ly, and  prospered  so  immensely  in  all  parts 
of  the  island,  and  which,  by  encouraging  habits 
of  prudence,  frugality,  and  self-control  among 
the  working  classes,  and  fostering  the  generous 
affections  in  preference  to  the  selfish  passions, 
have  gone  far  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
most  deserving  of  the  poor,  and  to  counteract  the 
many  causes  of  debasement  which  since  that 
time  have  spread  such  ruin  among  them.  In  the 
same  session,  the  increasing  humanity  of  the 
general  mind  was  evinced  by  strong  statements 
in  the  House  of  Commons  regarding  military 
flogging,  the  barbarity  of  which  was  daily  attract- 
ing more  attention,  so  as  to  foreshadow  its  aboli- 
tion at  no  distant  period  ;  and  a  bill  brought  in 
by  General  Thornton,  for  abolishing  the  degrad- 
a  Pari.  Deb.  i'ig  punishment  of  flogging  in  the  case 

xxxvi.  833,  of  females,  received  the  unanimous 
234,  932.     assent  of  the  same  House.2 

The  respective  balance  of  parties  in  the 
26.         House  of  Commons  was  materially 
Return  of  Mr.  affected  this  year  by  the  return  to 
Canning  from  tne  parliamentary  arena  of  the 

Lisbon,  a 1 1 1 1  1  , 

death  of  Mr.  most  eloquent  man  on  one  side, 
Ponsonby  and  and  the  death  of  two,  not  the  least 
Mr.  Horner,  eminent,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Can- 
ning— who,  ever  since  his  rupture  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  1810,  had  been  out  of  office,  and 
since  1814  in  a  sort  of  honorable  banishment 
as  embassador  at  Lisbon — returned  to  England 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince-Regent,  and  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire.  His  name  will  occupy  here- 
after a  prominent  place  ;  his  deeds  and  speech- 
es strongly  arrest  the  attention  in  the  course 
of  this  history.  In  June,  1816,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  had  long  discharged  with  zeal,  ability,  and 
straightforward  honor,  the  arduous  duties  of 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  died  ;  and  his  lament- 
ed loss  was  shortly  succeeded  by 
Life— mng'S  that  of  Mr.  Horner,  a  much  younger, 
Works,  i.  but  more  rising  and  promising  man, 
105;  Hor-  who  expired  at  Pisa,  whither  he  had 
"t"J'j2L'fe'  gone  on  account  of  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  on  8th  February,  1817.3 
Mr.  Horner  was  born  in  1778,  passed  the 


bar  in  Edinburgh  in  1800,  was  called  to  the  En- 
glish bar  in  1807,  and  entered  the  »• 
House  of  Commons  in  1806.  The  Mr.  Horner's 
son  of  a  respectable  linen-draper  in  life  and  cnar" 
Edinburgh,  he  owed  his  elevation  in  acter' 
no  degree  to  aristocratic  or  parliamentary  in- 
fluences, so  po%verful  at  that  period  in  procuring 
advancement  for  others  into  situations  for  which 
they  were  not  fitted  by  nature.  Like  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Sir  S.  Romilly,  Lord  Eldon,  and  many  of 
the  greatest  men  whom  the  country  can  boast, 
he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
entered  on  his  public  career  from  no  other  in- 
fluence hut  that  arising  from  his  known  and  ac- 
knowledged abilities.  His  first  seat  was  for  a 
Treasury  borough  (St.  Ives),  for  which,  by  the 
influence  of  Lord  Kinnaird  and  the  Whig  Gov- 
ernment then  in  power,  he  was  elected  in  June, 
1806  ;  so  that,  like  all  the  other  great  men  of 
the  day,  he  owed  his  entry  into  public  life  to  the 
nomination  boroughs.  So  great  were  his  abili- 
ties, and  so  high  the  respect  entertained  for  his 
character,  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  been  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer when  the  Whigs  came  into  power  in 
November,  1830,  and  possibly  risen  to  still  high- 
er situations  during  the  long  continu- 
ance of  that  party  in  office  for  the  I  Sor.neJ™ 

r      J ,  Lile,  i.  3(9. 

next  twenty  years.1 

He  was  the  most  intellectual  and  profound 
of  that  remarkable  school  of  eminent  28. 
men  who  were  educated  and  entered  His  charao- 
life  together  at  that  period  in  Edin-  ator^nd  po- 
burgh.  Less  eloquent  and  discur-  ntical  phi- 
sive  than  Brougham,  less  aerial  and  losopher. 
elegant  than  Jeffrey,  he  was  a  much  deeper 
thinker  than  either,  and  brought  more  system- 
atically the  powers  of  a  clear  understanding  and 
logical  reasoning  to  bear  upon  a  limited  number 
of  subjects,  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
These  he  mastered  with  consummate  ability. 
Many  of  his  papers  on  the  corn-laws  and  the 
currency  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as 
his  speeches  in  Parliament  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, are  models  of  clear  and  accurate  reason- 
ing. Yet  must  history  confess  with  regret  that 
he  stopped  short  in  the  admirable  career  on 
which  he  had  entered,  and  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity a  host  of  errors  when  he  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  most  important  truths.  He  was 
on  the  edge  of  important  discoveries  in  the  mcst 
abstruse  branch  of  political  science,  to  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  native  vigor  of  his  under- 
standing and  the  clearness  of  his  perception, 
when  he'was  turned  aside  and  riveted  in  error 
by  the  influence  of  party.  He  was  the  main 
author  of  the  Bullion  Report  of  1810,  and  he  be- 
queathed the  adoption  of  its  principles  to  the 
nation  by  the  bill  of  1819,  restoring  cash  pay- 
ments. What  those  effects  were  will  abun- 
dantly appear  in  the  sequel,  and  need  not  be 
here  anticipated.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  as 
a  curious  proof  of  the  warping  even  of  the 
strongest  intellects  by  the  chain  of  party,*  that 
while  he  clearly  saw  and  has  ably  illustrated 
the  obvious  truths — that  the  great  rise  of  prices 
during  the  war  was  owing  to  the  copious  issue 


*  He  seriously  complained  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  then  its  editor, 
that  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  too  independent,  and  not 
sufficiently  Whiggish — a  charge  which  has  never  before 
or  since,  it  is  believed,  been  brought  against  that  celebra- 
ted journal. — Cockbi  un's  Life  of  Jeffrey,  i.  478. 
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of  paper  currency,  and  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  be  apprehended  on  the  return  of  peace  was 
the  impossibility  of  discharging  the  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private,  contracted  during  a  plentiful  cir- 
culating medium,  with  the  resources  of  a  con- 
tracted one — he  could  discern  no  other  mode 
of  averting  these  dangers  but  by  instantly  rush- 
ing into  the  contracted  currency ;  and  that  while 
he  was  well  aware  that  variations  in  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  are  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity which  can  befall  a  mercantile  nation,  the 
only  way  in  which  he  deemed  it  practicable  to 
avert  them  was  to  base  it  entirely  on  gold,  the 
most  eagerly  desired,  easily  transported,  and 
therefore  evanescent  of  earthly  things. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  a  most 
melancholy  event,  which,  more  than 
Death  of  the  any  other  in  the  recollection  of  man, 
Princess  wrung  with  anguish  the  heart  of  the 
Charlotte,  whole  nation.  This  was  the  death 
Nov-  6-  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
who  expired,  after  severe  and  protracted  suf- 
fering, on  the  6th  November.  This  charming 
princess,  whose  beauty,  high  spirit,  and  amiable 
manners  had  endeared  her  to  the  whole  people, 
had  lived  in  domestic  felicity,  known  only  by 
never-failing  deeds  of  kindness,  since  her  mar- 
riage in  May  of  the  preceding  year.  She  was 
understood  to  be  in  the  way  of  giving  an  heir  to 
the  monarchy  ;  and  as  the  direct  line  of  succes- 
sion depended  on  the  success  of  her  accouche- 
ment, the  attention  of  the  nation  was  turned 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  the  coming 
event  from  which  so  much  was  hoped.  It  came 
at  last,  but  the  angel  of  death  at  the  same  time 
entered  the  bridal  chamber.  So  long  and  se- 
vere were  the  sufferings  of  the  princess,  during 
a  protracted  labor  of  forty-eight  hours,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  infant — an 
uncommonly  fine  and  healthy  prince  —  to  her 
preservation  ;  and  the  painful  sacrifice  was 
made  in  vain.  Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the 
royal  mother,  after  the  delivery  was  over,  that 
she  sank  rapidly,  and  expired  a  few  hours  after. 
1  Ann  Re  ^°  Sreat  was  n^s  despair  at  this  ca- 
1817  •  Chron-  lamitous  event,  that  the  principal 
icie,  io9 ;  medical  attendant  of  her  Royal 
Hughes,  vi.  Highness,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  or 
despair,  committed  suicide  a  short 
time  afterward.1 

No  words  can  paint  the  universal  consterna- 
30  tion  and  grief  which  seized  the  en- 
Universal  tire  nation  on  this  calamitous  event, 
grief  of  the  which  buried  an  illustrious  princess, 

"h?s°event  so^e  daughter  of  England,  and 
a  royal  posterity  in  a  single  tomb. 
Nothing  comparable  to  it  had  been  seen  in  the 
country  since  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell  upon 
the  scaffold.  Then  was  seen  how  universal 
and  deep-seated  is  the  loyalty  of  the  British 
heart,  and  how  strong  and  indelible  the  chords 
which  bind  the  people  to  their  sovereign.  Ev- 
ery house,  from  the  ducal  palace  to  the  peas- 
ant's cottage,  was  filled  with  mourning  ;  tears 
were  seen  in  every  eye  ;  the  bereavement  was 
felt  by  all  with  the  intensity  of  domestic  af- 
fliction. Business  was  generally  suspended ; 
scarce  a  word  was  spoken  even  by  the  most  in- 
timate friends  when  they  met  in  the  streets — 
they  pressed  hands  and  went  on  in  silence. 
The  hum  of  men  ceased  ;  no  sound  was  heard 
but  the  mournful  clang  of  the  church-bells,  which 


from  morn  till  night  gave  forth  their  melancholy 
peal ;  minute-guns  were  fired  from  all  the  bat- 
teries and  ships — 

"  The  flag  was  hoisted  half-mast  high, 
A  mournful  signal  on  the  main  ; 
Seen  only  when  the  illustrious  die, 
Or  are  in  glorious  battle  slain." 

A  royal  proclamation  ordered  a  general 
mourning.  The  injunction  was  unnecessary  ; 
every  human  being  above  the  rank  of  a  pauper 
spontaneously  assumed  the  garb  of  woe.  On 
the  18th  November,  when  the  funeral  at  Wind- 
sor took  place  with  great  solemnity,  every 
church  and  chapel  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
opened  and  filled  with  mourning  multitudes, 
whose  grief  could  find  no  other  alleviation  but 
in  its  united  expression.  Those  who  consider 
loyalty  as  a  merely  instinctive  feeling,  which 
wears  out  and  becomes  extinct  in  the  progress 
of  society,  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  gen- 
eral mind,  and  the  popularizing  of  institutions, 
would  do  well  to  contemplate  this  memorable 
event,  and  to  search  the  annals  of  the  world  for 
a  parallel  to  the  grief  which  then  wrung  the 
British  heart  among  rude  and  uneducated  na- 
tions, the  most  remarkable  for  attachment  to 
the  throne. 

The  social  condition  of  the  country  and  its 

general  prosperity  were  much  im-  31. 

proved  in  the  year  1818.     The  Improved  con- 

chanjre  had  begun  in  the  middle  of  d't,on  of  the 
,,      0      ,.      0  ,  1  ■  r  country  in  the 

the  preceding  year,  and  arose  chief-  end  0t  1817 

ly  from  prices  of  agricultural  prod-  and  spring  of 
uce  having  so  much  risen,  and  the  1818- 
home  market  for  our  manufactures  having  in 
consequence  so  much  improved  from  the  in- 
creased ability  of  the  rural  population  to  pur- 
chase them.  The  Funds,  that  sure  test  of  pub- 
lic prosperity,  rose  30  per  cent. ;  in  1817,  the 
Three  per  Cents,  ascended  from  62,  in  January, 
1817,  to  83  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
The  bankruptcies  in  England,  which  in  Febru- 
ary, 1816,  were  209,  were  reduced  in  September 
to  61  :  the  total  was  1575  in  the  year,  being  a 
decrease  of  454  from  the  preceding  year,  when 
they  had  been  2029. 1  These  unmis-  1Ann  R 
takable  symptoms  of  general  amel-  isn,  238, 
ioration  continued  throughout  1818.  239;  App. 
The  Funds  maintained  the  level  they  t0  cllron- 
had  reached  on  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  ; 
and  the  bankruptcies  were  519  less  ;  they  sank 
to  1056,  being  only  half  of  what  they  had  been 
in  the  year  1816.a  The  revenue,  2Ann  Ree 
without  the  imposition  of  any  new  1818,305;  ' 
taxes,  rose  above  £1,700,000;  and  App.  to 
the  money  applied  to  the  reduction  Cllr0n- 
of  debt,  which  in  1817  had  been  £14,514,000, 
rose  in  1818  to  £15,339,000,  being  somewhat 
above  the  loans  of  the  year.*  Wheat,  on  an 
average  of  the  year,  sold  at  98s. — a  high  price, 
indeed,  but  a  considerable  reduction  from  the 
preceding  year,  when  it  had  been  116s.;  and 
such  was  the  affluence  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  general  confidence  reposed  in  that  es- 
tablishment, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  the  last  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
1817,  boasted,  not  without  reason,  that  the  bank 
had  begun  voluntarily  to  resume  payments  in 


*  Net  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  1817  £52,055,913 

"  "  in  1818....  53,747,795 

—Porter's  Pari.  Tables. 
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cash;1  that  nothing  would  prevent  the  restric- 
i  parl  j)ebi  tion  of  cash  payments  from  expiring 
xxxvii.  ii5;  in  July,  1818  ;  and  that  even  in  for- 
Hughes,  vi.  eign  countries  the  notes  of  the  bank 
were  taken  in  preference  to  cash. 
The  cause  of  this  great  improvement  in  the 
32_        affairs  of  the  country,  and,  of  conse- 
Cause  of  this  quence,  of  the  Government,  was  the 
increased      continued  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
prosperity.     ments  t0  the  5tn  julyi  1818)  accor(i. 

ing  to  the  act  of  1817,  already  noticed.2  As  the 
dreadful  crash  and  distress  of  1816 
1  Ante,  c.  li.  jia(j  arisen  from  the  sudden  and  pro- 
digious contraction  of  the  country 
bankers'  issues,  which  took  place  from  the  pros- 
pect of  immediately  being  obliged  to  pay  their 
notes  in  cash,  which  at  once  reduced  their  circu- 
lation from  £22,700,000  in  1814  to  £15,894,000 
in  1816  ;  so  the  postponement  of  cash  payments 
by  the  bill  of  1816  had  a  directly  opposite  effect. 
The  circulation  both  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  country  banks  increased  rapidly  with 
the  period  during  which  cash  payments  were 
postponed,  and  in  1818  it  had  become  above 
£6,000,000  more  than  it  had  been  in  1816.* 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  increase  in  the  cir- 
culation was  a  restoration  of  confidence,  a  gen- 
eral rise  of  prices,  augmented  undertakings  by 
capitalists,  and  improved  comfort  among  the  la- 
boring classes.  The  greater  activity  thus  com- 
municated to  trade  appeared  in  the  increase  of 
the  exports,  which  rose  in  1818  to  £45,180,000 
declared  value,  from  £40,180,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  ;  but  the  vast  addition  made  to 
the  well-being  of  all  classes  was  evinced  still 
more  clearly  by  the  great  increase  of  the  im- 
ports, which  rose  from  £27,000,000  in  1816  to 
£36,000,000  in  1818.+ 

So  confident  were  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
33  of  England  in  the  continuance  of 
Steps  of  the  these  favorable  circumstances,  and 
Bank  toward  of  their  ability  to  continue  cash  pay- 
ments ay"  ments>  tliat  in  January,  1817,  they 
issued  a  notice  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  payments  in  cash  of  outstanding 
notes  of  a  certain  description,  amounting  to 
about  £1,000,000  sterling.  Gold  was  so  plenti- 
ful that  it  had  fallen  to  £3  18s.  6d.  an  ounce, 
and  very  little  of  the  cash  at  that  rate  was 
taken  up.  The  success  of  this  experiment  in- 
duced the  directors  to  issue  a  notice,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1817,  that  they  would  pay  cash  for  notes 
of  every  description  issued  prior  to  January  1, 
1817.  But  the  result  of  this  experiment  was 
very  different,  and  gave  a  premonitory  warn- 
ing of  what  might  be  expected  to  ensue  if  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  was  permanently 


*  Years. 

Hank  of  En- 
gland Notes. 

Country 
Banks. 

Total. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1-1* 

£24,801,080 
27,261,050 
27,013,620 
27,307,000 
27,771,070 

£22,700,000 
19,011,000 
15,096,000 
15,894,000 
20,507,000 

£47,501,080 
46,272,650 
42.109,020 
43,291,900 
48,278,070 

-Alison's  Europe,  c.  xcvi.  Appendix. 


f  Years. 

Export*,  official  Value. 
British,  lriBli.and  Co- 
lonial. 

Imports,  declared 
Vrj  tie. 

1816 
1817 
1818 

£49,197,850 
50,404,111 
53,560,338 

£27.431,604 
30,834,299 
36,889,182 

-Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  third  edition,  356. 


'  Ann.  Reg 
1818,  68; 
Pari.  Deb. 
xxxviii. 
1230,  1233. 


closed.  The  deficient  harvest  of  the  preceding 
year  had  caused  a  considerable  importation  of 
grain,  amounting  to  above  1,500,000  quarters 
of  wheat  alone — a  quantity  unexampled  in  those 
days ;  and  to  meet  the  bills  drawn  for  payment  of 
their  price,  and  also  supply  the  wants  of  the  nu- 
merous English  who  were  flocking  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  search  of  health,  amusement,  or  econ- 
omy, and  pay  up  a  French  loan  of  £5,000,000, 
a  very  great  drain  for  gold  set  in  upon  the  bank, 
and  the  sum  paid  in  cash  for  these  notes  before 
the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £2,600,000. 
This  alarming  drain,  and  the  total  disappear- 
ance from  the  country1  of  the  coin 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  coffers  of 
the  bank,  at  length  convinced  Minis- 
ters of  the  impolicy  of  enforcing  the 
return  to  cash  payments  on  5th  July, 
1818,  as  it  then  stood  regulated  by  law,  and  led 
to  important  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  threw  increasing  light  on  that  all- 
important  subject. 

On  the  part  of  Opposition,  it  was  urged  by 
Mr.  Tierney,  Lord  Althorpe,  and  34 
Sir  H.  Parnell :  "  We  have  now,  Argument  for 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  round  the  resump- 
numbers,  £800,000,000  of  funded,  tion  of  cash 
and  £40,000,000  of  unfunded  debt  tteOpposi- 
—  rather  an  appalling  prospect,  tion. 
against  which  it  is  futile  to  set  off  May  !> 1818- 
our  Sinking  Fund  of  £14,000,000,  since,  al- 
though we  keep  up  that  fund,  it  is  done  only  by 
borrowing  money  annually,  in  Exchequer  bills 
or  otherwise,  to  nearly  an  equal  amount.  The 
advantageous  terms  on  which  it  appears  a  loan 
could  now  be  negotiated  proves,  indeed,  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  is  there 
any  man  in  his  senses  who  would  maintain  that 
this  prosperity  should  be  based  on  a  circulation 
not  convertible  into  specie?  On  all  sides  it 
would  be  heard,  God  forbid  !  The  suspension 
of  cash  payments  was  never  defended  but  as  a 
measure  of  necessity,  justified  by  an  unprece- 
dented combination  of  circumstances.  How, 
then,  has  it  happened  that,  in  the  third  year  of 
peace,  the  same  measure  is  necessary,  which 
was  only  justified  by  the  extraordinary  press- 
ure of  a  most  extraordinary  war  1  Why  is  the 
pledge  given  as  to  the  return  to  cash  payments 
in  July,  1818,  not  to  be  redeemed  1  It  may  be 
true  that  British  capitalists,  from  a  superabund 
ance  of  money,  have  engaged  largely  in  foreign 
loans,  and  that  seventy-nine  thousand  travelers 
were  gratifying  their  desires  by  going  abroad ; 
but  are  such  trivial  circumstances  to  be  gravely 
stated  as  grounds  for  an  entire  subversion  of 
our  monetary  system  1  The  suspension  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1797  was  expressly  rested  on  the  most 
overpowering  necessity — a  general  run  upon 
the  bank,  which  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
— a  universal  panic  and  hoarding  in  the  coun- 
try, and  vast  loans  in  specie  to  foreign  countries. 
Can  there  be  a  more  complete  contrast  than 
this  state  of  matters  affords,  to  the  present  time, 
when  we  are  at  profound  peace  with  all  the 
world,  when  there  were  no  foreign  subsidies, 
no  threat  of  invasion,  but  increasing  and  appar- 
ently lasting  prosperity? 

"  Did  not  the  House  of  Commons,  two  years 
ago,  when  there  really  was  a  panic 
and  great  distress  in  the  country,  continued 
even  then  enter  into  a  solemn  pledge 
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that  cash  payments  were  to  be  resumed  in  next 
July?  And  have  we  not  been  told  that  such  is 
the  confidence  in  the  bank,  and  the  public  confi- 
dence in  its  solidity,  that  cash  payments  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  have  voluntarily  been  resumed  on 
the  part  of  that  establishment  ?  Is  it  expedient, 
is  it  decorous,  under  such  prosperous  circum- 
stances, to  violate  a  pledge  given  in  such  adverse 
ones  ?  The  bank  directors  profess  their  willing- 
ness to  resume  cash  payments,  and  have  evinced 
the  sincerity  of  their  declarations  by  their  vol- 
untary acts ;  where  then  is  the  necessity  for 
violating  the  faith  of  Parliament  ?  Is  the  House 
satisfied  that  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  the 
Bullion  Committee  should  be  set  aside  1  Is 
there  any  one  who  doubts  that  an  excessive 
issue  of  paper  must  have  an  effect  on  the  price 
of  gold  1  The  market  price  of  gold  is  at  present 
four  shillings  an  ounce  above  the  Mint  price ; 
is  not  that  difference  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
the  excess  of  paper  in  circulation  than  the  for- 
eign loans  now  in  course  of  payment  1  Sup- 
posing the  loan  to  France  is  £10,000,000,  and 
the  money  required  by  travelers  and  foreign  in- 
demnities £20,000,000  more,  still  a  large  part 
of  this  sum  would  be  sent  out  in  goods,  and  a 
still  larger  in  advances  by  foreign  capitalists. 
But  even  supposing  the  whole  were  sent  out  in 
gold — would  that  occasion  a  run  upon  the  bank  1 
Would  it  not  soon  improve  the  exchanges,  and, 
by  rendering  gold  dear  in  this  country,  quickly 
bring  it  back,  and  furnish  the  bank  with  the 
means  of  replenishing  its  coffers  1  On  every 
ground,  then,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  bank ;  for 
if  it  can  resume  cash  payments,  it  should  be 
constrained  immediately  to  do  so  ;  if  it  can  not, 
the  public  should  be  informed  to  what  cause  the 
inability  is  owing,  and  what  prospect  there  is  of 
cash  payments  ever  being  resumed. 

"  There  are  some  persons  in  this  country  who 
anticipate  all  sorts  of  horrors  from 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments — 
that  nobody  would  receive  rents,  the 
funds  be  reduced  to  zero,  and  a  general  bankrupt- 
cy ensue.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  apprehensions  are  either  altogether  un- 
founded, or  greatly  exaggerated.  If  cautiously 
gone  about,  it  would  be  attended  with  little  or  no 
disadvantage.  But  even  if  the  evils  represented 
were  in  a  great  degree  well  founded,  would  they 
not  be  preferable  to  the  state  of  uncertainty  in 
which  mercantile  speculations  of  all  sorts  are 
kept,  by  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  1  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  declare  at  once  that  the  bank  is  never  to 
resume  payments  in  specie,  than  to  go  on  every 
year,  postponing  the  return  from  year  to  year, 
and,  in  consequence  alternately  fostering  specu- 
lation by  an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  and  ruin- 
ing the  speculators  by  its  sudden  contraction '! 
The  only  criterion  by  which  it  can  be  known 
whether  or  not  an  issue  of  paper  has  become 
excessive,  is  its  convertibility  into  cash.  When 
the  obligation  to  pay  every  note  issued  in  specie 
is  taken  away,  this  criterion  is  entirely  lost ; 
there  is  no  longer  any  restriction  on  the  amount 
of  issues ;  and  the  enormous  profits  accruing 
from  them  to  the  bank  will  soon  render  them 
excessive. 

"  Recent  events  have  too  clearly  illustrated 
the  reality  of  this  danger.    In  1816,  the  average 
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circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  £26,500,000;  in  1817  it  was  r  3.7- ,  , 
£28,200,000— so  that  there  was  an  in-  ooncluaea 
crease  in  that  species  of  paper  alone  of  two  mill- 
ions ;  although  the  resources  and  loans  of  1816 
were  £82,000,000,  and  in  1817  only  £69,000,000. 
The  average  circulation  of  country  banks  before 
1816  was  £21,000,000  ;  it  was  reduced  by  f  ully 
a  third  during  that  year,  but  it  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  same  amount  in  1817 ;  so  that, 
between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  country 
banks,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation in  one  year  of  no  less  than  £9,000,000  ! 
Was  there  any  intelligible  cause,  any  plausible 
excuse  even,  for  such  an  excessive  issue — the 
result  evidently  of  the  postponement  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  in  specie  1  Was  there  any  man 
of  common  honesty  who  could  deny,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  inquiry  is  necessary  1  What 
has  become  of  all  this  money  \  Could  it  have 
any  other  effect  but  raising  the  price  of  every 
thing  1  Is  not  the  great  rise  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Funds  in  the  last  year  entirely  to 
be  ascribed  to  that  circumstance 1  And  what 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  future  dan-  i  pari.  rjeb. 
ger,  when  in  so  short  a  time,  and  un-  xxxviu. 
der  circumstances  so  little  justifying  435>  454 
it,  so  excessive  an  over-issue  has  taken  place  V1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  answered  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  38 
Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Thornton  :  "The  Answer  by 
grounds  on  which  the  appointment  tne  Minis- 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  af-  ters' 
fairs  of  the  bank  are  rested  are  entirely  falla- 
cious. The  internal  state  of  the  country  had 
never  been  so  distressed  as  it  was  in  1816,  and 
it  had  never  revived  so  rapidly  as  it  did  in  the 
last  half  of  1817  and  first  months  of  1818.  The 
issues  of  country  banks  had  increased  by  at 
least  £6,000,000  during  that  period ;  but  why 
had  they  increased  1  Simply  because  the  great 
impulse  communicated  to  the  agriculture,  trade, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  during  that 
period  called  for  an  enlargement  of  the  issue 
to  carry  it  on.  The  difference  between  the 
market  and  the  Mint  price  of  gold  was  erro- 
neously considered  as  a  test  of  the  superabund- 
ance of  paper  in  the  home  market ;  but  it  in  re- 
ality arose  from  a  very  different  cause  —  the 
gold  which  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay 
up  foreign  loans,  and  meet  the  wants  of  British 
travelers.  The  experience  of  late  years  deci- 
sively proved  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  in  1810,  that  the  difference  between 
the  market  and  the  Mint  price  of  gold  was  owing 
to  an  over-issue  of  paper,  and  was  measured 
by  its  amount,  was  decisively  disproved  by  the 
facts  which  had  since  occurred.  In  1814  the 
bank  issues  were  £23,600,000,  and  the  market 
price  of  gold  was  £5  10s.  per  ounce;  in  1815 
the  bank  paper  was  £26,300,000,  and  the  price 
of  gold  had  fallen  to  £4  6s.  6d.  per  ounce  ; 
proving  that  the  price  of  gold  was  owing  to  the 
enhanced  demand  for  it  on  the  Continent  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  foreign  war,  and  not  to 
any  excess  in  the  domestic  circulation. 

"  The  immense  loans  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  been  obliged  to  contract 
in  the  present  year,  amounting  to  no  Con3^ued 
less  than  £30,000,000  sterling,  most 
of  which  would  be  negotiated  in  this  country, 
necessarily  occasioned  a  very  great  drain  of  gold 
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from  this  country,  for  which  it  behooved  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  to  make  provision.  Add  to 
this  a  loan  of  £5,000,000,  actually  negotiating  at 
this  moment  in  London  These  loans  were  eight 
times  the  amount  of  the  Austrian  loans,  in  1796, 
of  £4,500,000  which  the  directors  at  that  peri- 
od, by  a  solemn  resolution  laid  before  Mr.  Pitt, 
declared  would,  if  repeated,  prove  fatal  to  the 
bank.  It  is  true  the  postponement  of  cash  pay- 
ments for  a  year  is  a  deviation  from  what  was 
formerly  proposed  and  intended  ;  but  if  circum- 
stances change,  must  not  the  corresponding 
measures  change  also  1  The  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  gold  to  the  amount  of  £2,500,000 
in  October  last,  not  only  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank,  but  from  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
should  be  a  warning  of  the  danger  of  recurring 
to  cash  payments  when  extensive  remittances 
of  gold  required  to  be  made  to  foreign  coun- 
tries either  for  commercial  transactions  or  for- 
eign loans.  No  doubt,  by  an  unlimited  issue  of 
gold  from  the  bank,  provided  they  could  get  it 
to  issue,  it  might  be  possible  to  turn  the  present 
adverse  exchanges  in  favor  of  this  country. 
But  where  was  the  bank  to  find  gold  adequate 
to  counterbalance  the  greater  part  of  a  loan  of 
£30,000,000,  all  payable  in  specie,  which  was 
to  go  from  this  country  1 

"  The  proper  time  for  resuming  cash  pay- 
ments is  when  the  exchanges  are  at 

Concluded.  01"  above  Par-  The  Sreat  danger  of 
a  paper  circulation  is  its  tendency  to 
increase  itself,  from  the  profit  with  which  such 
increase  is  attended  to  the  issuers  ;  and  if  the 
bank  had  been  prepared  with  gold,  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  returned  to  cash  pay- 
ments last  year ;  but  this  year  the  thing  was 
impossible.  The  exchanges,  from  the  large  im- 
portations of  foreign  grain,  and  the  immense  for- 
eign loans  negotiated  in  this  country,  were  so 
much  against  us,  that  to  do  so  at  this  time  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  loans  were  for  the 
most  part  remitted  to  the  Continent  in  bills  of 
exchange  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  such  bills  may  be  paid  in  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country.  But  they  can  not 
all  be  so  paid,  especially  when  loans  to  a  very 
large  amount  have  to  be  remitted  ;  because  the 
foreign  recipients  of  the  loans  can  not  take  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  goods  ;  they  can  take  only 
so  much  as  their  inhabitants  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase and  able  to  pay  for.  The  balance,  which 
is  often  very  large,  must  all  be  paid  in  money ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  exchanges  being  now  so 
much  against  us,  proves  that  the  foreign  mark- 
i  Pari.  Deb.  ets  are  already  overstocked  with 
xxxviii.  our  manufactures,  and  that  the  only 
435,  498.  thing  they  will  take  is  our  gold,  for 
which  there  is  a  never- failing  demand."1* 


*  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Huskisson  used  these  expres- 
sions, which  subsequent  events  have  rendered  prophetic  : 
"The  facility  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  of  extending  her 
paper  circulation,  has  had  the  like  effect  that  had  been 
found  to  arise  from  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Amer- 
ica ;  for,  by  increasing  the  circulating  medium  over  the  world 
to  the  extent  of  forty  millions,  it  proportionally  facilitated 
the  means  of  barter,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  industry.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  the  bank  found  it  necessary  to 
purchase  gold  on  the  Continent  to  meet  its  engagements 
with  the  public  here,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Con- 
tinent was  diminished ;  and,  as  the  Continental  States 
did  not  enjoy  the  credit  possessed  by  this  country,  and 
were  thereby  debarred  from  increasing  their  paper  circu- 
lation, the  result  was  discernible  in  the  great  confusion 
vid  deterioration  of  property  that  had  taken  place  on  the 


Upon  this  debate  the  House  of  Commons  sup- 
ported Ministers  by  a  majority  of  65 — the  num- 
bers being  164  to  99.  The  Committee  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Tierney  was  refused,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  was  continued  till 
5th  July,  1819. 

This,  like  every  thing  relating  to  the  currency, 
and,  in  consequence,  general  credit  4i_ 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  was  Bin  of  indem- 

by  far  the  most  important  measure  nity  for  ner; 
Jc .  t>  4.  sons  seized 

of  this  session  of  Parliament.  But  un<ierthesus- 
others  deserving  of  mention  also  pension  of  the 
took  place.  Under  the  suspension  Habeas  Cor- 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  a  great  pus  Act- 
number  of  persons  had  been  arrested  under 
warrants  from  the  Home  Office  in  the  preced- 
ing year ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  measures  of 
the  Government,  in  the  session  of  1818,  was  to 
move  for  a  committee  to  report,  with  a  view  to 
a  bill  of  indemnity  to  Ministers  for  their  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  the  persons  who  had  been 
imprisoned  without  being  brought  to  trial.  In 
the  debates  which  ensued  on  this  subject,  the 
most  vehement  attacks  were  made  on  Minis- 
ters, on  the  ground  of  their  having  been,  in  fact, 
the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  employment  of  spies  to  excite  it. 
Lord  Sidmouth,  in  reply,  rested  on  the  informa- 
tion transmitted  to  Government  by  the  highest 
magistrates  and  functionaries  in  the  kingdom  ; 
in  particular,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Whig  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as 
to  the  disturbances  being  the  result  of  a  settled 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  Government,  and  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  the  requisite  informa- 
tion to  trace  it  out  without  the  employment  of 
agents  who  might  get  into  the  confidence  of 
the  disaffected.    After  very  warm  debates,  the 


Continent  during  the  last  two  years.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  much  of  the  distress  that  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Continent  was  fairly  attributable  to  the 
purchase  of  bullion  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  increase 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country  has  given  a  great 
stimulus  to  its  arts  and  industry:  it  was  only  to  be  la- 
mented that,  while  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
had  so  much  improved,  the  comforts  and  rewards  of  the 
i  laborers  had  been  much  reduced.  The  population  of  the 
country  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  circulating  medium  had  advanced;  but  though 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  labor,  its  wages,  meas- 
ured by  the  existing  price  of  grain,  were  diminished.  But 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  under  the  extend- 
ed currency,  is  proved  by  facts  beyond  all  dispute.  From 
1654  to  1758  there  had  not  been  one  bill  of  inclosurc — and 
this  country  imported  corn;  from  1754  to  1 790,  during 
which  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase  of  the  circulating 
medium  by  imports  from  the  mines  of  America,  bills  of  in- 
closure  to  the  number  of  3500  had  been  passed,  and  this 
country  had  become  an  exporting  country.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  the  resumption  of  cash  -payments  producing  any  serious 
convulsion ;  at  the  same  time,  nothing  has  tended  more  to 
create  alarm  than  the  clamor  raised  on  the  subject  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank.  It  was  noto- 
rious that  in  Scotland,  even  previous  to  the  restriction  upon 
cash  payments  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  principal  cur- 
rency was  in  paper,  and  that  there  was  very  little  gold 
currency  in  that  country.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  happy 
system  of  the  chartered  banks  in  Scotland,  that,  even  in 
the  years  1703  and  1706,  when  the  pressure  was  felt  as  so 
distressing  in  England,  no  inconvenience  was  felt  in  that 
country  from  want  of  a  metallic  currency.  Nevertheless, 
he  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  resume  cash 
payments  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  he  was  convinced  that, 
by  a  gradual,  temperate,  and  cautious  conduct,  the  resump- 
tion might  take  place  without  risking  any  material  altera- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  country."  —  Mr.  Huskisson's 
Speech,  May  1,  1818;  Pari.  Deb.  xxxviii.  490,  401.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  speech  in  which  more  valuable  and  decisive 
facts  are  adduced  on  one  side,  or  more  erroneous  opinions, 
notwithstanding,  adhered  to  on  the  other,  than  in  this 
very  remarkable  oration 
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bill  of  indemnity  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
majorities — that  in  the  Commons  being  82  to 
23 — in  the  Lords,  93  to  27 ;  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  allowed  to  expire 
on  the  1st  March  ;  and  Lord  Sidmouth  commu- 
nicated the  gratifying  information  that  any  fur- 
ther continuance  of  it  was  no  longer  required, 
and  that  only  two  persons  who  had  been  appre- 
hended under  it  remained  still  in  custody.*  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Sidmouth  during  this  trying 
time  was  the  subject  of  vehement  party  con- 
demnation at  the  time  it  was  going  on  ;  but,  like 
all  other  conduct  which  is  at  once  judicious, 
necessary,  and  intrepid,  it  obtained  in  the  end 
i  pari,  peb.  tne  applause  even  of  its  most  impas- 
sioned opponents ;  and  his  biogra- 
pher may  well  pride  himself  on  the 
testimony  borne  to  it,  twenty-five 
years  after,  by  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined of  his  parliamentary  antag- 
onists.'t 

The  troops  voted  for  the  army  in  1818  were 
42  113,640  men,  including  those  in 
Military  and  France,  being  a  reduction  of  22,000 
naval  forces  from  those  voted  in  the  preceding 
voted,  and  year .  ana  20,000,  including  6000 
revenue.  ■  ,  j  c  ^ 

marines,  only  were  proposed  tor  the 

navy.  The  great  reduction  of  these  numbers, 
compared  with  the  establishment  which  had  been 
kept  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  was 
150,000  soldiers  and  39,000  sailors,  showed  how 
much  the  resources  of  Government  had  been 
hampered  by  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
how  much  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax — as 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  predicted  it  would — dis- 
abled the  country  from  maintaining  the  establish- 
ment called  for  by  its  multifarious  and  wide- 
spread dependences.  The  average  number  of 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  January  to 
June,  1817,  had  been  £27,339,000 ;  but  from  July 
to  December  it  rose  to  £29,210.000,  and  contin- 
ued above  £28,000,000  through  1818.  This  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  circulating  medium 
was  attended  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
revenue,  and  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom.  The  entire  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1818 
was  £68,294,568,  of  which  £10,850,000  was 
loans  or  advances  on  Exchequer  bills,  leaving 
£57,444,568  for  the  net  revenue  from  taxation 


*  "  I  can  not  conclude  without  calling  to  your  recollec- 
tion that  all  this  tumultuous  assembling,  rioting,  and  so 
forth,  is  not  the  consequence  of  distress,  want  of  employ- 
ment, scarcity  or  dearness  of  provisions,  but  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  revolutionary  spirit ;  and  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  change  in  the  established  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  the  contemplation  of  their  leaders  and  agitators.'' 
— Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  17th  Dec.  1817. 
Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  214. 

t  "  As  I  have  been  correcting  the  press  of  the  third  vol- 
ume of  mir  dear  friend  Lord  Wellesley's  memoirs,  in  the 
third  volume  of  my  '  Statesmen,'  I  thought  your  lordship 
would  like  to  see  the  just,  and  most  just,  tribute  which 
I  have  paid  to  your  public  conduct.  I  well  know  that 
nothing  would  have  gratified  more  him  who  unceasingly 
ascribed  so  much  of  his  success  to  your  wise  and  generous 
support."— Lord  Brougham  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Sept.  24, 
1843.  Sidmouth's  Memoirs,  iii.  222.  The  passage  alluded 
to  was  in  these  words :  "  Lord  Wellesley  was  only  pre- 
vailed on  to  retain  his  position  in  India,  at  a  most  critical 
period  of  Indian  history,  by  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  Government,  who  gave  him,  as  Lord  Sidmouth 
did,  with  his  characteristic  courage,  sagacity,  and  firm- 
ness, their  steady  support.  Lord  Wellesley  always  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  merits  and  services  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, to  whom,  through  life,  he  had  been  much  attach- 
ed."— Statesmen  nf  the  Time  of  George  HI.,  iii.  309. 
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— a  great  increase  from  the  preceding  year, 
when  it  had  been  £55,783,000  only.' 
The  cheering  effect  of  this  change  \  fge'  c' 17 ' 
appeared  in  a  still  more  decisive 
manner  in  the  state  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  peace,  began  to 
exceed  the  loan  borrowed  during  the  year,  and 
so  to  afford  a  prospect  of  a  real  reduction  of  the 
debt.    The  surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
this  year  was  no  less  than  £15,038,000,  and  the 
loans  contracted  £10,850,000,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £4,188,000  really  paid  off.   In  addition  to  this, 
£27,000,000  of  Exchequer  bills  were  funded  this 
year,  the  money  for  which  was  borrowed  at  the 
very  moderate  rate  of  £4  per  cent.    In  the 
course  of  his  statement  on  the  Budget,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  mentioned  that  such  had 
been  the  progress  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  since 
1st  November,  1815,  and  1st  June,  1818,  it  had 
paid  off  £50,000,000  of  stock,  and  was  now  above 
£15,000,000  a  year.    The  entire  sum  paid  off 
by  the  Sinking  Fund,  since  its  commencement 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1786,  was  £347,119,000— a  fact 
speaking  volumes  as  to  the  wis- 
dom  of  his  finance  system,  and  the  COunts,-Cpail! 
wonders  which  it  would  have  ef-  Deb.  xi'.  32, 
fected  toward  the  extinction  of  the  39,  App.  and 
debt  had  it  been  adhered  to  by  his  |^iT"  212' 
successors.2 

The  expenditure  of  1818,  as  ascertained  by 
the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament  .„ 
in  1819,  amounted  to  £68,821,000,  Expendi- 
of  which  no  less  than  £44,800,000  ture,  and  in 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  erease  of  ex- 
Sinking  Fund.    This  was  a  trifling  ports'  and 
reduction  since  the  preceding  year,  shipping,  in 
when  the  expenditure  had  been  1817  and 
£68,875,000  *   The  accounts  of  ex-  18la 
ports,  imports,  and  shipping  exhibited  a  steady 
and  gratifying  increase  since  the  year  of  woe- 
ful depression,  1816,  which  will  best  appear  by 
comparing  the  returns  for  these  different  years 
together t    The  increase  of  imports  and  ship 
ping  inward,  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  in 
three  years,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  total  exports,  home  and  colonial ;  for  the 
shipping  had  advanced  from  17  to  26,  and  the 
imports  from  30  to  40,  but  the  exports  only  from 
51  to  56.    As  this  took  place  at  a  time  when 
industry  in  all  its  branches  at  home  was  ade- 
quately protected  by  fiscal  duties,  this  affords 
decisive  evidence  that  the  internal  consumption 

*  The  items  were  as  follow : 

Interest  of  debt  and  Sinking  Fund   £46,849,153 

Civil  List,  &c   2,376,079 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland   129,627 

Other  payments  out  of  Consolidated  Fund  483,471 

Navy   6,521,714 

Ordnance    1,407,807 

Army   8,517,044 

Foreign  Loans   206 

Locaflssues   60,078 

Miscellaneous   2,620,891 

£68,966,070 

Deduct  loan  to  East  India  Company.  144,636 

Total   £68,821,437 

— Ann.  Reg.  1819,  408— PaK.  Aceounts. 


f  Years 
ending  5tli 
January. 

Exports,  official 
value.  Home  and 
Colonial,  Gr^at 
Britain. 

I  mpoftf),  official 
value.  Home  and 
Colonial,  Great 
Britain. 

Shipping  inward. 

1817 
1818 
1819 

£51.243,574 
53,123,202 
56,851,319 

£30,105,566 
33,905.232 
40,157,634 

1,795,138  tons. 
2,070.132  " 
2,648,S51  " 

—Pari.  Accounts,  Ann.  Reg.  1819,  404,  407 
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of  the  country  had  undergone  even  a  greater 
increase  than  its  manufactures  for  the  export 
sale,  and  that  agriculture  and  the  staple  branch- 
es of  domestic  industry  had,  in  a  great  degree, 
recovered  from  the  state  of  depression  in  which, 
from  the  ruinous  effect  of  low  prices,  they  were 
sunk  in  the  first  year  after  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  still  laboring  condition 
44      of  the  finances  of  the  empire,  in  con- 
Grant  of  a  sequence  of  the  loss  of  the  income- 
million  to  tax,  Ministers  had  the  courage  to  pro- 

'hurchesV  Pose>  an^  tne  House  of  Commons  the 
virtue  to  vote,  a  grant  of  £1,000,000 
sterling  toward  the  building  of  new  churches, 
chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  was  very  apparent ;  for,  in  many 
counties,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  had, 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  been  sud- 
denly huddled  together,  for  whom  the  old  par- 
ish accommodation,  calculated  for  perhaps  an 
hundredth  part  of  their  amount,  was  wholly  in- 
adequate.* The  necessary  result  of  this  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  vast  increase  of  dissent  to 
meet  the  religious  wants  of  such  great  and 
growing  communities  ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  still 
greater  increase  of  that  profligate  and  sensual 
class,  the  parent  of  crime,  which  lived  altogeth- 
er without  God  in  the  world.  The  money  was 
raised  by  Exchequer  bills,  and  was  aided,  to  the 
amount  of  above  thirty  per  cent.,  by  munificent 
subscriptions  of  private  individuals;  yet  all  fell 
lamentably  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  objection 
that  such  grants,  being  for  the  promotion  of  a 
particular  religion,  should  not  come  from  the 
public  funds,  which  are  obtained  by  assess- 
ment from  all  sects.  It  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  destitute  poor  who  can  not  pay  for  it  them- 
selves, and  the  building  of  additional  churches 
is  the  first  step  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 
The  religious  accommodation  provided  should 
always  be  in  the  established  faith  of  the  coun- 
try, being  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the  whole 
inhabitants,  and  which  the  nation  has  deemed 
the  true  one — just  as  the  defenders  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  arrayed  under  the  national  ban- 
ners and  in  the  national  uniform,  whatever  their 
private  opinions  may  be.  For  those  who  do  not 
approve  of  it,  and  prefer  the  luxury  of  dissent, 


*  It  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ill 
proposing  this  grant,  that  the  proportion  of  persons  who 
couii!  be  accommodated  in  the  existing  churches  and 
chapels,  to  the  existing  population  in  the  under-mention- 
ed towns  and  districts,  stood  as  follows  : 


London   

Chester  diocese  

Winchester  diocese. 

Liverpool  

Manchester  

Marylebone  

Population 

in  inn. 

Sittings  in 
Chun  boa. 

Deficiency. 

1,129,451 
72(1,091 
1,286,702 
325.209 
94,376 
79,459 
75,024 

151,536 
139,103 
228,096 
59,503 
21,000 
10.951) 
8,700 

977,915 
720,091 
1,040,006 
265,700 
73,376 
68,509 
00.904 

—Pari.  Debates,  xxxvii.  1119,  1122. 

See  also  a  very  interesting  publication  on  church  ac- 
commodation, by  the  Rev.  M.Yates,  replete  with  valua- 
ble information. 

A  parliamentary  return  in  this  year  showed  that  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales — 

Benefices   10,421  )  for  a  population  above 

Churches  and  chapels  11,743  5  10,000,000. 

Glebe  houses  fit  for  residence   5417 

Benefices  under  £100  a  year   2274 

Do.     under  £150  a  year   3503 

—Hughes,  vi.  362,  and  Pari.  Rip.  No.  79,  1818. 


every  possible  facility,  in  the  way  of  private  es 

tablishment,  should  be  given ;  but  i  parI  DeD 

the  state  can,  with  propriety,  from  xxxvii  1 1 1 8  ,- 

the  public  funds,  support  only  its  "xxviii.  426, 

own  spiritual  militia.1  430,  462. 

Another  benevolent  and  most  praiseworthy 

attempt  was  made  in  this  session  45. 

of  Parliament,  which,  unfortunate-  Treaty  with 

ly,  was  not  attended  with  the  same  sPainfor  the 
u      n  •  1  11        mu-  abolition  of 

beneficial  results.     ihis  was  a  the  slave 

treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  on  trade. 
23d  September,  1817,  for  putting  an  Sept.  23,1817. 
end  to  the  slave-trade,  which  gave  rise,  in  the 
next  session,  to  interesting  debates  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  By  this  treaty,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  £400,000,  to  be  paid  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  20th  February,  1818,  as 
an  indemnity  to  the  persons  engaged  in  that  traf- 
fic, the  court  of  Madrid  engaged,  from  and  after 
the  30th  May,  1820,  that  the  slave-trade  should 
be  absolutely  abolished  ;  and  that,  from  that 
date,  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  purchase  slaves, 
or  to  carry  on  the  slave-trade  on  any  fart  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  upon  any  pretext,  or  in  any  man- 
ner whatever."  It  was  declared  unlawful,  from 
the  date  of  the  treaty,  for  Spanish  ships  to  carry 
on  the  slave-trade  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  north  of  the  equator ;  and  a  recip- 
rocal right  of  search  on  the  part  of  ships  of  war 
of  both  countries  was  expressly  provided  for. 
A  similar  treaty  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  was  concluded  with  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  ;2  and  tribu-  n' 
nals,  composed  of  judges  from  both 
countries,  were  appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
seized  vessels ;  and  a  bill  passed  establishing 
similar  mixed  tribunals  for  vessels  seized  be- 
longing to  Portugal,  which  had  already  consent- 
ed to  the  abolition.  It  will  appear  in  the  se- 
quel how  these  treaties,  conceived  in  a  noble 
spirit,  were  evaded,  and  how  long,  and  with 
what  cruelty,  the  slave-trade  was  afterward 
carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  every  part  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  But  it  must  ever  be 
considered  a  glorious  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  that  she  took  the  lead  in 
this  great  deliverance  ;  that  she  set  the  exam- 
ple by  first  abolishing  the  odious  traffic  in  her 
own  dominions ;  that  she  contributed  a  large 
sum,  when  embarrassed  in  finance  and  over- 
burdened with  debt,  to  purchase  its  abolition  in 
foreign  states  ;  and  that,  if  it  still  continued  to 
be  carried  on  under  their  flags,  it  was  3  parj 
in  opposition  to  her  example,  and  xxxvii.  67, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  and  xxxviii. 
on  her  part  to  prevent  it.3  996' 1039- 

The  Alien  Bill — which  gives  Government  the 
power  to  apprehend  and  send  out  of 
the  country  foreigners  residing  in  it, 
who  may  be  engaged  in  machina- 
tions to  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity in  this  or  the  adjoining  states — 
was,  notwithstanding  the  most  vio- 
lent resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition, 
continued  for  two  years  longer.  It  was  justly 
deemed  unsafe  and  unwise  to  let  a  knot  of  for- 
eign refugees  make  London  their  head-quarters 
for  rekindling  the  flames  of  war  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  the  recent  example  of  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  afforded  decisive  evidence 
of  the  disastrous  results  to  which  the  toleration 


46. 

Alien  Bill, 

and  Mr. 

Brougham's 

committee 

concerning 

charities. 
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of  even  a  small  body  of  such  conspirators  might 
lead.  Mr.  Brougham  took  an  active  part  in  op- 
posing the  bill,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  65 — the  numbers  being  94  to  29.  Mr.  Brough- 
am found  a  much  more  worthy  field  for  his  tal- 
ents in  the  report  of  a  committee,  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  appointed,  on  the  charita- 
ble trusts  and  establishments  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  report,  which 
was  a  most  valuable  and  elaborate  one,  bore 
testimony  to  the  great  and  increasing  thirst  of 
the  poor  in  all  situations  for  education,  and  the 
praiseworthy  zeal  with  which  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  had  been  seconded  by  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  in  every  part  of  the  isl- 
and ;  but  stated,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  a  very 
great  deficiency  exists  in  the  means  of  educat- 
ing the  poor,  wherever  the  population  is  thin 
and  scattered  over  country  districts.  The  ef- 
forts of  individuals  combined  in  societies  are 
almost  all  confined  to  populous  places.  Noth- 
ing, in  such  situations,  can  supply  the  deficiency 
but  the  adoption,  under  certain  material  modi- 
fications, of  the  parish-school  system,  so  use- 
fully established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  isl- 
and ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  jus- 
tice of  these  observations  ;  but  it  is 
o?ScouishCt  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
Parliament  that,  notwithstanding  their  undenia- 
1696,  c.  '  ble  weight,  no  provision  for  a  general 
xviii.;  Re-    system  of  parochial  education  has 

mTt'tee  on"1"  yet  been  made  in  England,  and  still 
Education,  more  extraordinary  that  it  was  fully 
.lune  3,1818;  established,  and  has  ever  since  been 
xxxviue8i4  acted  uPon  with  the  best  effects,  in 
827,  1207.  '  Scotland,  above  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.1 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  continued,  through  this 
47  session  of  Parliament,  his  humane 
Efforts  of  and  benevolent  efforts  to  effect  a  mit- 
Sir  Samuel  jgation  of  our  criminal  code,  and  suc- 
obtain  Vre-  cee(led  m  getting  through  the  House 
laxation  of  of  Commons  a  bill  for  abrogating  the 
our  criminal  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  un- 
eode.  jer  jjjg  vaiue  0f  £5  jn  shops.  He 

introduced  this  measure  in  a  luminous  speech, 
in  which  he  stigmatized  excessive  severity  of 
punishment  as  the  greatest  of  all  promoters  of 
crime,  by  discouraging  prosecutions,  and  thus 
practically,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  leading  to 
impunity.  In  these  attempts  he  was  seconded 
by  a  still  abler  man,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who,  in  the  same  session,  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  forgery  of 
bank-notes.  The  general  concurrence  of  both 
sides  of  the  House  in  this  measure  proved  that 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  cruel 
and  excessive  severity  of  our  criminal  law 
would  yield  to  a  more  humane  and  enlightened 
system.  When  Sir  Samuel's  bill,  however,  was 
sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Chancellor, 
Eldon,  succeeded  in  getting  it  thrown  out,  as 
he  had  already  repeatedly  done  before.  He 
was  deterred  by  the  effects  which  had  followed 
the  bill  passed  in  the  preceding  session  of  Par- 
liament, removing  the  punishment  of  death  from 
theft  from  the  person,  forgetting  that  the  only 
effectual  way  of  repressing  crime  is  by  insuring 
its  punishment ;  and  that  an  increase  of  prose- 
cutions may,  and  sometimes  does,  arise,  more 


from  the  guilty  being  more  read-  1  Pari-  Deb. 
ily  brought  to  punishment,  than  ^v^s's'  L?fc 
from  their  absolute  number  increas-  0f  Eldon,  ii. 
ing.1  316. 

The  period  had  now,  however,  arrived  when 
the  great  lawyer  and  humane  legis-  4g 
lator,  with  whom  these  reforms  had  Death  and 
first  originated,  was  to  be  withdrawn  character  of 
from  this  earthly  scene.    The  ex-  |o^,muel 
cessive  labors  of"  Sir  Samuel  Rom- 
illy's  life,  arising  from  the  combination  of  the 
highest  practice  at  the  Chancery  bar,  with  the 
late  hours,  continual  excitement,  and  occasion^ 
al  efforts  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
came  at  length  to  unsettle  a  mind  which,  not- 
withstanding its  powers,  had  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  excessive  sensitiveness.    He  had 
recently  before  been  returned,  without  canvass- 
ing or  solicitation,  for  Westminster,  and  was  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  fortune,  fame,  and 
usefulness,  when,  on  the  2d  November,  j8°g'  ' 
1818,  he  was  found  with  life  extinct, 
having  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
Lady  Romilly,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, had  died  three  days  previously  ;  and  for 
some  weeks  before  he  had  been  in  a  very  nerv- 
ous state,  having  for  many  nights  together  lost 
the  power  of  sleeping.    The  grief  consequent 
on  this  melancholy  bereavement  so  preyed  on  a 
mind  naturally  sensitive  and  nervous,  and  over- 
wrought by  excessive  exertion,  as  to  produce 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  2R    ...  , 
deprived  the  bar  of  one  of  its  bright-  Lire.Tu. y  S 
est  ornaments — the  country  of  one  367,368, 
of  its  most  useful  and  philanthropic  H"ghes,vi. 
legislators.2 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
remarkable  man  :  that  is  sufficiently  49. 
proved  by  his  having  risen,  without  Hischarac- 
either  family  or  official  connections,  ter- 
to  the  head  of  the  Chancery  bar.  His  powers 
of  reasoning  were  very  considerable — his  appli- 
cation immense  —  his  memory  retentive  and 
ready.  By  adopting  De  Witt's  maxim  of  doing 
every  thing  at  its  proper  time,  and  putting  ev- 
ery thing  in  its  proper  place,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  through  a  mass  of  business,  both  legal 
and  parliamentary,  which  would  have  crushed 
any  ordinary  man.  At  the  same  time,  he  kept 
up  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  day — devot- 
ed the  evening  of  Saturday  and  the  whole  of 
Sunday  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  in  the 
country,  and  never  allowed  secular  labor  to  in- 
terfere with  the  appointed  seventh  day  of  rest. 
He  was  eminently  sincere  and  pious  in  his  feel- 
ings, and  humane  in  his  disposition  almost  to  a 
fault.  It  was  the  strength  of  these  feelings 
which  led  him  to  engage  with  such  warmth, 
and  prosecute  with  such  perseverance,  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  criminal  code  of  England,  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  many  sanguinary  enact- 
ments which  disgraced  its  statute-book.  Hu- 
manity owes  him  much  for  having  been  the  first 
to  enter  upon  that  glorious  task.  Yet  is  it,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  regretted  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  however  grievous  his  loss  was  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends,  that  he  was  cut  short  when  he 
was  in  his  career  of  mercy,  for  his  mantle  de- 
scended upon  a  much  superior  man — a  greater 
philosophic  lawyer.  He  was  by  no  means  the 
equal,  either  in  philosophy,  oratory,  or  political 
wisdom,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  follow 
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ed  in  his  footsteps.  His  mind  was  essentially 
sensitive.  "  Impressionable  comme  une  femme," 
might  be  said,  with  not  less  truth,  of  him  than 
of  Lamartine  in  after  days.  Hence  he  was  a 
warm  party  man,  and  never  rose  to  those  lofty 
views  by  which  Bacon,  Burke,  and  Mackintosh 
showed  themselves  qualified  to  direct  the 
thoughts  of  future  times.  His  excessive  sens- 
ibility and  mental  weaknesses  did  not  appear 
in  his  public  career,  but  have  been  prominently 
brought  forward  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  his 
,  Twiss'8  biographer,  to  whose  amiable  partial- 
Life  of  ity  they  appeared  as  excellences.1 
Eidon,  ii.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree  amia- 
324,  ble  in  private  life,  and  beloved  alike 
by  his  friends  and  opponents.  When  Lord  El- 
don  first  beheld  the  vacant  seat  within  the  bar 
where  Sir  Samuel  used  to  sit,  he  was  so  af- 
fected that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  broke  up  the 
court. 

Another  remarkable  man  died  this  year,  sec- 
0  ond  to  none  in  intellectual  vigor  and 
Death  and  capacity,  although  they  were  dis- 
character  of  played  rather  in  legal  argument  than 
Lord  Ellen-  the  larger  political  arena.  This  was 
borough.  Lor(]  Ellen5oroughi  Chief-justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  died,  after  a 
_     13  lingering  illness,  on  13th  December. 

ec'  '  His  health  had  long  been  declining. 
Like  almost  all  the  other  great  lawyers  at  the 
English  bar,  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune.  Of  respectable  origin,  the  fourth  son 
of  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  was  yet  with- 
out either  connection  or  patronage,  and  owed 
his  elevation  entirely  to  the  uncommon  vigor 
and  force  of  his  understanding.  These  were 
such  that  they  in  a  manner  forced  him  into 
greatness,  and  would  have  done  so,  like  other 
great  men,  in  any  career,  civil  or  military,  upon 
which  he  might  have  entered.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  he 
delivered  at  the  bar,  or  the  lucidity  and  master- 
ly analysis  of  the  judgments  he  pronounced  on 
the  bench.  They  remain  in  the  law  reports 
enduring  monuments  of  the  clearness  and  pow- 
er of  his  understanding.  He  was  a  Whig  in 
politics  ;  and  one  of  the  most  unpopular  acts  of 
that  party,  when  they  came  into  power  in  1806, 
was  giving  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet — a  step 
which,  however  palliated  in  his  case  by  his 
great  abilities,  was  justly  regarded  as  of  dan- 
gerous example  in  future  times,  as  putting  in 
hazard  the  independence  of  the  bench.  He 
continued  throughout  life  a  Whig,  but  a  Whig 
of  the  old  school — that  is,  one  who  inclined  to 
the  aristocratic,  not  the  democratic,  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Hence,  when  he  was  made  Chief 
Justice  in  1802,  it  was  a  common  subject  of 
complaint  that  he  was  occasionally  arrogant  in 
his  manner,  and  overbearing  in  his  disposition  ; 
and  great  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  same 
person  evincing  these  qualities,  who  had  been 
their  most  vehement  opponent  when  at  the  bar 
in  early  life.  But  there  is  nothing  at  all  surpris- 
ing in  the  change  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
both  symptoms  of  the  same  ruling  disposition, 
and  often  make  their  appearance  at  different 
periods  of  life  in  the  same  individual.  Resist- 
ance to  opposition  is  the  fundamental  principle — a 
domineering  disposition,  the  uniform  character- 
istic, and  it.  never  changes.  In  early  life,  when 
tl  e  person  actuated  by  it  is  among  the  govern- 


ed, it  appears  in  resistance  to  oppression :  in 
mature  years,  when  he  has  risen  to  i  ^mi  teg 
the  station  of  governor,  in  coercion  1818,  21,5 ; 
of  insubordination.'  Chron. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  year  which 
was  marked  by  the  death  of  Lord  51. 
Ellenborough  witnessed  also  the  Death  of  War- 
demise  of  Warren  Hastings,  of  re""asi,i"fs 

,  ,     .       ,  ■     ,  and  Sir  Philip 

whom,  during  his  long  and  vexa-  Francis, 
tious  prosecution,  he  had  been  the  Aug.  22,  and 
steady  and  intrepid  advocate  ;  and  Dec-  22- 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  had  been  his  not  less 
relentless  and  energetic  persecutor.    The  first 
of  these  remarkable  men  expired  at  his  heredi 
tary  seat  of  Daylesford,  in  Worcestershire — lost 
by  his  ancestors,  but  regained  by  his  exertions 
— on  August  22,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.    He  belongs  to  a  different  period  in  the 
history  of  England  —  to  that  marvelous  era 
when,  in  both  hemispheres,  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  British  greatness  were  laid.  There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  before  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  physical  flood.    His  character  has 
been  drawn,  the  ingratitude  he  experienced  de- 
picted, in  a  former  work.2    Less  dis-  ,  Ti  .  <• 
.       -  ,    ,  -       ,  ,  ■    ,  -  r*   i  ■  •        rust.  01 

tinguished  in  public  life,  his  antagonist,  Europe, 

Sir  Philip  Francis,  has  left  a  reputa-  c.  xlviii., 
tion  hardly  less  enduring  ;  for  there  *  21,  25- 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  which,  for  a  season, 
almost  counterbalanced  the  influence  of  the 
sovereign  on  the  throne.  He  died  in  London, 
on  December  22,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  The  uncompromising  enemy  of  op- 
pression, corruption,  and  despotic  measures  in 
both  hemispheres,  he,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
shook  the  throne  in  England  ;  at  another,  fought 
a  duel  with  the  Governor  General  of  India,  from 
whom  he  received  a  shot  through  the  body  in 
1781.  A  moral  courage  which  nothing  could 
daunt — great  abilities,  and  the  energy  which  a 
consciousness  of  their  possession  seldom  fails 
to  inspire,  were  his  characteristics.  His  style 
of  composition,  as  it  appears  both  in  the  Letters 
of  Junius  and  in  his  speeches  in  Parliament, 
was  condensed  and  epigrammatic  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  and  it  is  their  admirable  force  and 
brevity  which,  like  the  sayings  of  Johnson,  re- 
corded by  the  graphic  pen  of  Boswell,  have 
given  the  former  their  colossal  and  enduring 
reputation.  But,  like  all  other  productions  in 
the  same  style,  they  are  one-sided,  and  often 
unjust.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  these 
very  blemishes  which  have  rendered  them  so 
famous  ;  for  such  is  the  admiration  of  mankind 
for  talent,  that  falsehood  and  exaggeration,  brill- 
iantly arrayed,  often  carry  the  day,  even  in  after 
times,  against  truth  and  justice,  clothed  in  the 
silver  robe  of  innocence.  Tacitus  a  Ann  Re„ 
would  never  have  been  immortal  1818,  205;° 
had  he  not  been  a  party  writer.3*  Chron. 

This  great  celebrity  of  rhetorical  ability,  and 
its  superiority  to  unadorned  truth,  52 
however,  is  not  universal;  and  ev-  sirJanies 
ery  age  presents  numerous  exam-  Mackintosh 
pies  of  men  in  whom  justness  of  de-  l.Ils  earlv 
cision,  wisdom  of  thought,  and  a  1  e' 


*  The  author  has  no  doubt  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Identity  of  style  in  those 
celebrated  letters  with  his  acknowledged  compositions, 
as  well  as  numerous  direct  f  eces  of  evidence,  appear  to 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt. — Set  Halion's  History  of  England, 
v.  274,  285. 
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philosophic  turn  of  mind,  lay  the  foundation  of 
fame  as  great,  and  beneficence  far  more  endur- 
ing, than  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  one-sided  elo- 
quence. Of  this  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the 
able  and  philosophical  follower  of  Romilly  in  the 
career  of  criminal  amelioration,  is  an  illustrious 
example.  Of  humble  parentage,  the  son  of  a 
small  landholder  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  he 
owed  nothing  to  early  patronage  or  connections. 
What  he  became  he  owed  to  himself,  and  the 
blood  he  inherited,  alone.  But  he  was  not 
without  advantages  in  the  latter  respect ;  from 
the  mother's  side,  the  usual  channel  in  which 
intellectual  powers  descend,  he  inherited  the 
talents  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Macgillivray, 
a  woman  of  uncommon  powers  and  cultivation 
of  mind.  He  was  born  on  17th  October,  1765, 
and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  Speculative  Society  there, 
in  which  Brougham,  Lansdowne,  Jeffrey,  Hor- 
ner, and  the  many  eminent  men  who  afterward 
rose  into  fame  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  made 
their  first  essays  in  oratory.  Subsequently  he 
was  called  to  the  English  bar,  and  became  first 
known  to  the  public  by  his  Vindicice  Galltca,  pub- 
lished to  defend  the  Revolution  in  France  from 
the  dreaded  antagonism  of  Burke.  In  1803  he 
sailed  for  India,  having  been  appointed,  by  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Recorder  of  Bombay  ;  and  there  he 
spent,  in  no  very  agreeable  banishment,  the 
next  nine  years  of  his  life.  In  1812  he  returned 
to  England,  with  a  moderate  independence,  and 
was  soon  after  admitted  to  Parliament  for  the 
close  borough  of  Weymouth.  He  was  after- 
ward made  a  privy  counselor,  but  never  held 
■any  Government  appointment,  and  died  in  1832, 

1  Martin,  while  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
tosh's  Life,  understanding,  and  without  having 

2  vols.  done  any  thing  in  literature  commen- 
passim.  surate  to  the  high  expectations  just- 
ly formed  of  his  abilities.1 

These  expectations  were  chiefly  formed  in 
53  consequence  of  its  being  known  that 
His  ciiarac-  he  had  engaged  in  the  herculean  task 
ter  as  a  of  continuing  Hume's  History  of  En- 
alfd^vr?"  sLancl  down  to  recent  times  ;  a  work 
an  writer.  jn  wjjich  jie  na(j  made  some  progress, 

and  for  which  he  has  left  several  splendid 
sketches,  for  the  most  part  composed  in  his 
voyage  home,  but  which  he  never  brought  to 
maturity.  In  fact,  he  had  not  perseverance 
adequate  to  the  task.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tion were  great,  and  the  gratification  he  expe- 
rienced from  their  exercise  was  so  excessive 
that  it  led  him  to  forego  the  main  object  of  his 
life  for  its  enjoyment.*    He  spent  the  forenoon 

*  The  author  once  spent  one  of  these  forenoons  in  his 
society,  from  breakfast  to  two  o'clock.  Lord  Jeffrey,  and 
Mr.  Earle  Monteith,  now  sheriff  of  Fife,  were  the  only 
other  persons  present.  The  superiority  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to  Jeffrey,  in  conversation,  was  then  very 
manifest.  His  ideas  succeeded  each  other  much  more 
rapidly  ;  his  expressions  were  more  brief  and  terse — his 
repartee  more  felicitous.  Jeffrey's  great  talent  consisted 
in  amplification  and  illustration,  and  there  he  was  emi- 
nently great ;  and  he  had  been  accustomed  to  Edinburgh 
society,  where  he  had  been  allowed,  by  his  admiring  au- 
ditors, male  and  female,  to  prelect  and  expand  ad  libitum. 
Sir  James  had  not  greater  quickness  of  mind,  for  nothing 
could  exceed  Jeffrey  in  that  respect ;  but  much  greater 
power  of  condensed  expression,  and  infinitely  more  ra- 
pidity In  changing  the  subject  of  conversation.  "Tout 
toucher,  rien  approfondir,"  was  his  practice,  as  it  is  of  all 
men  in  whom  the  real  conversational  talent  exists,  and 
where  it  has  been  trained  to  perfection  by  frequent  colli- 
sion in  polished  society  with  equal  or  superior  men,  and 


generally  conversing  with  .adies  or  literary 
men,  instead  of  writing ,  .mil  it  is  not  thus  that 
great  things  are  done.  "  Conversation,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  strengthens  the  understanding,  but 
solitude  is  the  school  of  genius."  It  was  deep- 
ly regretted  by  his  friends  at  the  time  that  this 
distraction  of  the  powers  of  so  great  a  mind 
should  be  going  on  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  for  ethic- 
al and  political  disquisitions,  and  essays  on  his- 
tory, it  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented ;  for 
in  these  branches  his  mind  appeared  in  its  full 
lustre.  There  is  nothing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage superior  in  wisdom  to  some  of  his  polit- 
ical essays,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  are  now  reprinted  in  his  col- 
lected essays  ;  in  criticism,  to  his  characters  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
be  found  in  the  very  interesting  memoir  of  him 
by  his  son.  But  there  is  no  appearance  in  his 
writings  of  the  qualities  which  indicate  that 
he  could  ever  have  become  great  in  narrating 
events.  He  was  an  admirable  essayist  on  his- 
tory, after  the  manner  of  Guizot ;  but  he  had 
not  the  talents  requisite  for  a  historian.  His 
abbreviated  History  of  England,  and  fragment 
of  the  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  are  a 
proof  of  this.  The  former  contains  many  ad- 
mirable observations  and  reflections  ;  but  it 
gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the  thread  of  events, 
and  the  student  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with- 
out any  distinct  impression,  if  otherwise  unin- 
formed, of  the  history  of  his  country.  The  lat- 
ter is  so  dull,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  one,  but  from  respect  for  the  author,  or 
for  motives  of  party  or  reference,  ever  read  it 
through.  His  mind  was  essentially  philosophic- 
al ;  hence  his  powers  were  didactic  rather  than 
pictorial — instructive  than  dramatic  ;  and  that 
is  a  fatal  peculiarity  either  for  a  statesman  or 
a  historian.  Energy  and  fire  are  the  soul  of 
eloquence  in  the  forum,  as  much  as  wisdom 
and  moderation  are  of  discourses  in  the  acade- 
my ;  and  there  never  yet  was  a  great  historian 
whose  talents  would  not  have  led  him  to  the 
first  eminence  as  a  painter  or  dramatic  poet. 

In  Parliament,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  attained 
a  high,  but  by  no  means  the  highest  54 
place.  His  speeches  were  all  pre-  Hischarac- 
pared :  they  were  learned  and  admi-  ter  as  a  par- 
rable  essays  on  the  subject  in  hand  ;  liamentarv 
but  they  had  not  the  force  of  ex-  sPeaker' 
pression,  personal  allusion,  or  stinging  rejoin- 
der, requisite  for  success  in  a  mixed,  not  al- 
ways learned,  but  always  highly  excited,  assem- 
bly. His  luminous  and  learned  orations  were 
always  listened  to  with  respect,  and  often 
spoken  of,  on  reflection,  with  admiration  ;  but, 
at  the  time,  they  were  often  delivered  to  empty 
benches,  or,  like  Burke's,  acted  like  a  dinner- 
bell  in  clearing  the  House.  But  while  these 
peculiarities  precluded  him  from  rising  to  the 
first  rank  as  a  parliamentary  debater,  they  qual- 
ified him  admirably  for  the  great  task  to  which 
his  efforts  in  Parliament  were  directed — the 
reformation  and  humanizing  of  our  criminal 
code.  His  philosophic  mind  threw  a  luminous 
radiance  over  that  intricate  subject,  eminently 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  a  popular 

elegant  and  charming  women.  Jeffrey,  in  conversation, 
was  like  a  skillful  swordsman  flourishing  his  weapon  in 
the  air  ;  while  Mackintosh,  with  a  thin,  sharp  rapier,  in 
the  middle  of  his  evolutions,  ran  him  through  the  body 
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assembl}  in  a  large  part  of  whom  Liberal  ideas 
were  beginning  to  germinate.  He  took  it  up 
as  a  whole — generalized  the  infinite  details  in 
which  it  was  involved,  and  deduced  his  conclu- 
sions from  acknowledged  premises  and  gener- 
ous feelings.  He  thus  obtained  far  greater  suc- 
cess than  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  working  only  on 
separate  and  detached  points,  ever  could  have 
done  ;  and  it  is  to  his  influence,  acting  in  public 
and  private,  on  the  candid  and  convertible  mind 
of  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  great  reformation  which 
soon  after  took  place  in  our  criminal  code  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

This  year  witnessed  the  demise  also  of  the 
55.  Queen,  who  had  so  long  shared  with 
Death  and  her  husband  the  honors  and  cares 
of  royalty,  and  whose  latter  years, 
during  his  mental  aberration,  had 
been  so  assiduously  devoted  to  his 
Queen  Charlotte  expired  at  Kew,  on 


character  of 
Queen  Char- 
lotte. 
Nov.  17. 

comfort. 


the  17th  of  November,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  her  age.  If  the  old  observation  be  true 
that  those  women  in  any  rank  are  most  estima- 
ble of  whom  least  in  public  is  said,  never  was 
a  more  unexceptionable  character  than  this 
lamented  queen.  She  had  no  beauty,  was  not 
remarkable  for  talents,  and  had  none  of  the 
charm  of  conversation  or  coquetry  of  manner 
which  so  often,  in  exalted  stations,  leads  wom- 
en to  the  perilous  borders  of  captivation  and 
corruption.  Married  early  in  life  to  a  consort 
of  religious  principles,  integrity  of  character, 
and  domestic  habits  identical  with  Iter  own,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  numerous  family,  her  life  was 
rather  remarkable  for  the  regularity  with  which 
home  duties  were  performed  than  the  brilliancy 
by  which  public  admiration  or  love  is  secured. 
Her  sense  of  decorum  bordered  on  austerity — 
her  love  of  economy  on  parsimony.  The  Court, 
under  her  direction,  was  stiff  and  correct ;  very 
different  from  the  brilliant  scenes  with  which  it 
is  always  clothed  in  imagination,  and  sometimes 
arrayed  in  reality.  Yet  must  history  ever  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  inestimable  serv- 
ice which  she  rendered,  not  only  to  public  mor- 
als, but  to  the  stability  of  the  Constitution,  by 
the  unvarying  correctness  of  her  private  life,  and 
the  care  which  she  took  to  preserve  the  Court 
from  that  contamination  which,  in  so  many  oth- 
er countries  of  Europe,  was  shaking  at  once  the 
throne  and  the  altar.1  She  was  in- 
36,rjlf62S' V1"  terred  on  the  2d  December,  in  the 
magnificent  vault  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  whither  her  bereaved  lord  was 
soon  to  follow  her — ignorant  now  alike  of  his 
present  loss  or  his  approaching  end. 

The  year  1819  commenced  under  more  favor- 
able auspices  than  had  been  known 
for  several  years.    In  the  speech 

Pt  t5ic'oa>en'rS  at  tne  °Pen'nS  °f  Parliament,  the 
ing of  18\9~  Prince-Regent  informed  the  nation 
and  disasters  that  "  there  is  a  considerable  and 
at  its  close,  progressive  improvement  of  the 
revenue  in  its  most  important  branches ;  and 
that  the  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of 
the  country  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition." 
Allowing  for  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration 
on  the  favorable  side  in  all  such  state  docu- 
ments, there  is  enough  proved,  by  incontestable 
evidence,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  year  at  least,  a  very  consider- 
able amelioration  had  taken  place.    The  rev- 


56. 

Favorable  as- 


enue  afforded  evidence  of  that ;  it  exhibited  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  earlier  months. 
But  these  appearances  were  short-lived  and  fal- 
lacious ;  and  the  distress  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  was  so  great  that,  upon  the  whole,  in- 
stead of  an  increase,  it  exhibited  a  falling  off 
from  the  preceding  year  of  above  a  million.* 
The  exports  fell  off  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
so  immensely  that  they  presented  a  decline  of 
fully  a  fourth  from  the  preceding  year ;  the  im- 
ports, a  falling  off  of  above  a  fifth.}  Something 
must  obviously  have  occurred  in  the  interval,  be- 
tween the  commencement  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  produce  so  great  and  disastrous  a 
change  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  what  that 
something  was.  In  the  interval,  the  act  estab- 
lishing CASH  PAYMENTS  BV  THE  B.ANK  OF  EN- 
GLAND was  passed  ;  and  with  it  a  series  of  em- 
barrassments began,  national  and  ,  Ann  ^ 
social,  financial  and  political,  which  1819,  3;  Re- 
have  never  yet  been  got  over,  and  gent's 
have  imprinted  lasting  effects  upon  sPeecn- 
the  fortunes  of  the  British  empire.1 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when,  after  va- 
rious postponements,  it  was  deemed  57. 
indispensable  by  the  leading  men  on  Commence 
both  sides  of  politics  to  revert  to  ^^g^f 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  En-  the  currency 
gland.     That  was  universally  ad-  question, 
mittcd ;  the  only  question  was  when,  and  un- 
der what  limitation,  if  any,  the  new  system  was 
to  come  into  operation.    The  debates  on  this 
subject  are  of  the  very  highest  interest,  fraught 
as  they  were  with  the  future  destinies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  curious 
instances  recorded  in  history  of  the  erroneous 
views  entertained  by  the  ablest  men,  and  the 
general  insensibility  to  impending  dangers  on 
the  part  of  an  entire  community,  the  fortune  of 
every  individual  in  which  was  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  measures  which  were  adopted. 
The  subject  was  introduced  on  February  2,  by 
a  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  headed 
by  Mr.  Tierney,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act ;  which  was  met  by  an  amend- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  the  day  following,  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  be  instructed  to  report  to  the 
House  such  information,  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  the  bank,  as  may  be  disclosed  without  injury 
to  the  public  interests,  with  their  observations 
thereon.    The  amendment  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  carried  by  a  ma-  2  parl  Deb 
jority  of  109,  the  number  being  277  XXxix'2i3," 
to  168.    The  secret  committee  was  2R0 ;  Ann. 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  its  chairman,  ^eS- 1819> 
Mr.  Peel,  brought  up  its  report  on 
April  5. 2 

As  the  Legislature  were  all  but  unanimous  in 
support  of  the  measure  which  was  ultimately 

*  Total  revenue,  1818  £53,747,795 

1819    52,648,847 

— Pouter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  475,  third  edition. 


|  Years. 

Expnrls,  Itnt 
nil  and  Coloni 
al  —  official 
Value. 

£59,404,111 
53.560,338 
42,438,989 

I  muorts — de- 
clared Value. 

Exports,  Brit- 
ish and  I rif.li 
— declared 
Value. 

Shipping. 
Tons. 

IM7 
1-1- 
1819 

£29,910,502 
35,845,340 
29,081,640 

£40,349,235 
45,180,150 
34,'J.V„V'51 

2,664,906 
2,674,468 
2,666,396 

— PonTER's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  359,  third  edition 
Alison's  Europe,  xcvi.  Appendix,  311. 
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adopted  on  this  all-important  subject,  it  is  es- 
5g  sential,  in  order  to  record  the  argu- 
Petitioii  ments  urged  on  the  other  side,  to 
from  Bristol  have  recourse  to  what  was  stated 
against  the  beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
resumption  With  this  view,  nothing  better  can 
of  cash  pay-  be  adduced  than  the  petition  from 
ments.  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders 
Feb.  3, 1819.  of  the  city  of  grists  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  on  February 
3.  It  affords  another  example  of  a  truth,  of 
which  many  illustrations  have  occurred,  and 
will  again  occur,  in  the  course  of  this  history— 
that  the  truth  on  important  political  questions 
is  often  much  more  clearly  perceived,  and  the 
practical  effect  of  measures  better  discerned, 
out  of  the  Legislature  than  in  it ;  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  acutest  understandings  are  not 
in  the  latter  situation  to  be  relied  on,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  influence  of  party  connections  or 
the  sway  of  theoretical  opinions. 

It  was  stated  in  this  remarkable  petition, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  the  opening  of 
Its  tenor  tne  Sveat  debate  :  "  Your  petitioners 
s  en  r'  have  heard,  with  much  apprehension, 
that  the  design  is  entertained  of  proposing  in 
Parliament  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  petitioners  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  nation- 
al bank,  and  that  its  issues  are  fully  warranted  by 
the  property  which  it  holds  in  deposit ;  and  they 
are  firmly  persuaded  that,  if  this  measure  shall 
be  forced  upon  the  country  before  it  shall,  by  a 
favorable  state  of  its  foreign  exchanges,  be  fully 
prepared  for  its  reception,  not  only  the  finances 
and  revenue  of  the  state  must  suffer,  but  even 
the  stability  of  the  bank  itself  be  endangered, 
by  the  exportation  of  its  bullion,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  property  which  it  holds  as  a  secu- 
rity for  its  issues.  The  petitioners  conceive, 
also,  that  the  present  is  a  period  peculiarly  haz- 
ardous for  an  experiment  of  so  important  a  na- 
ture, when  loans  of  an  unprecedented  magni- 
tude are  in  process  of  payment  in  Europe,  and 
when  the  exchange  with  both  the  continents  is 
greatly  against  this  country.  The  petitioners 
confidently  anticipate  that,  as  the  present  state 
of  our  foreign  exchanges  may  be  justly  attribu- 
ted to  causes  which,  although  quite  adequate  to 
the  effects,  are  not  in  themselves  necessarily 
permanent,  the  period  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  which  a  resumption  of  cash 
payments  may  be  made  with  safety,  and  with- 
out inconvenience.  Awaiting,  then,  this  period, 
the  situation  of  the  country  can  only  be  render- 
ed alarming  by  a  premature  recurrence  to  meas- 
ures which  the  petitioners  are  satisfied  must 
cramp  the  commercial  intercourse  of  England 
with  foreign  countries,  contract  its  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  be  injurious  to  its  best  inter- 

'  Bristol  Pe-  ests'  petitioners!  therefore, 

tition,  Feb.  most  humbly  pray  that  the  House 
3, 1819 ;  Pari,  will  reject  every  proposal  which 

276b  277X1X'   ma^  De  mac*e  f°r  a  nasty  an(l  pre- 
mature adoption  of  such  a  meas- 
ure."1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Peel, 
g0  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  corn- 
First  speech  mittee,  and  moved  the  adoption  of 
of  Mr.  Peel  its  report :  "  The  present  position  of 
on  the  sub-  tne  bank  calls,  in  the  first  instance, 
Ject'  for  an  interim  measure  before  the 


final  measure  is  adopteu.  In  consequence  of 
the  notes  issued  in  1816  and  1817  by  the  bank, 
with  the  very  best  intentions,  in  which  they 
undertook  to  pay  in  specie  all  notes'  dated  pre- 
viously to  January  1,  1847,  a  very  large  amount 
of  treasure  had  been  drawn  from  the  bank.  The 
whole  which  had  been  issued  by  the  bank  since 
January,  1816,  had  amounted  to  i.'5,200,000. 
The  issue  of  that  treasure  had  not  been  attend- 
ed with  any  good  to  the  nation  ;  and  he  thought, 
indeed,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that,  unless 
their  issue  had  been  accompanied  by  a  simul- 
taneous reduction  of  the  numbers  of  bank-notes, 
the  gold  would  find  its  way  to  those  places  where 
there  was  a  greater  demand  for  it.  There  was 
little  doubt,  at  present,  as  to  the  place  of  its 
destination  ;  for,  by  a  report  of  the  minister  of 
finance  in  France,  it  appeared  that,  within  the 
first  six  months  of  the  last  year,  125,000,000 
francs  (£5,000,000)  had  been  coined  at  the 
French  Mint,  of  which  it  was  understood  three 
fourths  had  come  from  this  country.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  bill 
restraining  the  payments  in  gold  until  the  final 
measure  shall  pass  ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  bank  were  such,  that  it  had  become  neces- 
sary that  the  bill  should  go  through  its  several 
stages  that  evening."  The  necessity  of  the 
case  being  evident,  a  bill  continuing  i  par].Deb. 
the  restriction  till  the  final  measure  xxxix.  1399. 
was  adopted,  passed  both  Houses  1401- 
with  very  little  opposition.1 

The  grand  debate  on  the  final  measure  came 
on  on  May  21,  and  preparatory  to  it  fi] 
two  petitions  were  presented  to  the  petition  of 
House  of  Commons — one  from  the  the  mer 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ^Trs^f 
and  another  from  the  merchants  and  London^n 
bankers  of  the  city  of  London,  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
measure  are  foretold  with  a  clear- 
ness, and,  as  the  event  has  proved,  a  truth, 
which  render  them  among  the  most  valuable 
and  instructive  documents  recorded  in  history. 
That  from  the  bank  directors,  with  great  pro- 
priety, disclaimed  any  interested  view  of  the 
matter,  but  submitted  to  the  Legislature  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  return  to  cash  payments 
in  the  existing  financial,  commercial,  and  mon- 
etary state  of  the  country.*    The  petition  of 


favor  of  con- 
tinuing the 
restriction. 


*  The  petition  of  the  hank  directors  stated  "  That, 
in  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  measure  of  the  bank 
resuming  cash  payments  on  the  5th  July  next,  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  existing  law,  is  utterly  impracticable, 
and  would  be  entirely  inefficient,  if  not  ruinous.  The 
two  committees  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  outstanding  notes  of  the  bank  do  not  much 
exceed  .€25,000,000,  or  when  tile  price  of  gold  is  about 
£4  Is.  per  ounce,  and  when  there  is  great  distress  from 
the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
imported  articles.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  as  long  as 
such  a  state  of  things  shall  last,  or  one  in  any  degree  sim- 
ilar, without  either  considerable  improvement  on  one 
side,  or  growing  worse  on  the  other,  the  bank,  acting  as 
it  does  at  present,  and  keeping  its  issues  nearly  at  the 
present  level,  could  not  venture  to  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments with  any  possibility  of  benefit  to  the  public  or 
safety  to  its  establishment.  The  proposal  of  the  commit- 
tee is,  that  the  bank  shall  not  resume  payments  in  coin 
for  four  years,  but  shall  be  obliged,  from  1st  May.  1821, 
to  discharge  their  notes  in  standard  gold  bullion,  at  Mint 
price,  when  demanded,  in  sums  not  amounting  to  less 
than  thirty  ounces  ;  and  that  from  1st  February,  1820,  the 
bank  should  pay  their  notes  in  bullion,  if  demanded,  in 
sums  not  less  than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  £4  Is. 
per  ounce  ;  and  from  1st  October,  1820,  to  1st  May,  1821, 
at  £3  19s.  6d.  per  ounce.    The  bank  directors  are  obi^ed 
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the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London  went  a 
step  further,  and  prophesied  the  consequences 
of  the  proposed  measure  in  the  following  re- 
markable terms  :  "  Your  petitioners  have  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  measures  are  in  contem- 
plation, with  reference  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which, 
in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  will 
tend  to  a  forced,  precipitate,  and  highly  injurious 
contraction  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  That 
the  consequences  of  such  a  contraction  will  be, 
as  your  petitioners  humbly  conceive,  to  add  to 
the  burden  of  the  public  debt,  greatly  to  increase 
the  pressure  of  the  taxes,  to  lower  the  value  of 
all  landed  and  commercial  property,  seriously 
to  affect  and  embarrass  both  public  and  private 
credit,  to  embarrass  and  reduce  all  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, and  to  throw  out  of  employment  (as  in 
the  calamitous  year  1816)  a  great  proportion  of 
the  industrious  and  laboring  classes  of  the  com- 

to  observe  that,  as  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  consider 
the  effect  of  any  measure  to  be  adopted  as  operating  upon 
the  general  issue  of  their  notes,  by  which  all  the  private 
banks  are  regulated,  and  of  which  the  whole  currency, 
exclusive  of  the  notes  of  private  bankers,  is  composed, 
they  feel  themselves  obliged,  by  the  new  situation  in 
which  they  have  been  placed  by  the  bank  restriction  of 
1797,  to  bear  in  mind  not  less  their  duties  to  the  estab- 
lishment over  which  they  preside  than  their  duties  to 
the  community  at  large,  whose  interests,  in  a  pecuniary 
and  commercial  relation,  have,  in  a  great  degree,  been 
confided  to  their  discretion.  The  directors  being  thus 
obliged  to  extend  their  views,  and  embrace  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  in  their  consideration  <X  this 
measure,  can  not  but  feel  a  repugnance,  however  invol- 
untary, to  pledge  themselves  in  approbation  of  a  system 
which,  in  their  opinion,  in  all  its  great  tendencies  and 
operations,  concerns  the  country  in  general  more  than 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  bank  alone  When  the 
bank  directors  are  now  to  be  called  upon,  in  the  new  sit- 
uation in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  Restriction  Act, 
to  procure  a  fund  for  supporting  the  whole  national  cur- 
rency either  in  bullion  or  coin,  and  when  it  is  proposed 
that  they  should  effect  this  measure  within  a  given  peri- 
od, by  regulating  the  market-price  of  gold  by  a  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  with  whatever 
distress  such  limitation  may  he  attended  to  individuals  or 
the  community  at  large,  they  feel  it  their  bounden  and  im- 
perious duty  to  state  their  sentiments  thus  explicitly,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  a  tacit  consent  and  concurrence  at  this  juncture 
may  not  at  some  future  period  be  construed  into  a  pre- 
vious implied  sanction  on  their  part  of  a  system  which 
they  can  not  but  consider  as  fraught  with  very  great  un- 
certainty and  risk.  They  can  not  venture  to  advise  an 
unrelenting  continuance  of  pecuniary  pressure  upon  the 
commercial  world,  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  ei- 
ther to  foresee  or  estimate  the  consequences.  The  di- 
rectors have  already  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
oxpediency  of  the  bank  paying  its  notes  in  bullion  at  the 
market-price  of  the  day,  with  a  view  of  seeing  how  far 
favorable  commercial  balances  may  operate  in  restoring 
the  former  order  of  things,  of  which  they  might  take  ad- 
vantage ;  and  with  a  similar  view  they  have  proposed 
that  Government  should  repay  the  bank  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sums  that  have  been  advanced  upon  Excheq- 
uer bills.  These  two  measures  would  allow  time  for  a 
correct  judgment  to  be  formed  upon  the  state  of  the  bull- 
ion market,  and  upon  the  real  result  of  those  changes 
which  the  late  war  may  have  produced,  in  all  its  conse- 
quences, of  increased  public  debt,  increased  taxes,  increased 
prices,  and  altered  relations  as  to  interest,  capital,  and 
commercial  dealings  with  the  Continent,  and  how  far  the 
alterations  thus  produced  are  temporary  or  permanent, 
and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  degree  they  operate.  The 
directors,  therefore,  feel  that  they  have  no  right  whatever 
to  invest  themselves,  of  their  own  accord,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  countenancing  a  measure  in  which  the 
.whole  community  is  so  deeply  involved,  and  possibly  to 
■  compromise  the  universal  interests  of  the  empire  in  all  the 
relations  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  rev- 
enue, by  a  seeming  acquiescence  or  declared  approbation 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England." — 
Petition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  20th  May,  1819.  Pari. 
Debates,  xl.  601,004. 


munity.  That  your  petitioners  are  fortified  irj 
the  opinion  thus  expressed  by  the  distresses 
experienced  by  commercial,  trading,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  interests  of  the  king- 
dom, from  the  part  ial  reduction  of  the  bank  is- 
sues which,  it  appears,  has  recently  taken  place. 
Neither  the  manner  nor  the  time  which,  your 
petitioners  have  reason  to  apprehend,  is  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  is  suited  to  avoid  the  evils  they  an- 
ticipate. The  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly 
crave  that  the  time,  as  at  present  fixed  by  law, 
for  the  termination  of  the  restrictions  on  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  period  which  shall  not  i  petition  of 
tend  to  a  forced  and  precipitate  the  mer- 
contraction  of  the  circulating  me-  chants  of 
dium  of  the  country,  or  to  embar-  M°'yd|"' 
rass  trade,  or  to  injure  public  cred-  igig  ;  pari. 
it,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  Deb.  xl.  599, 
commerce.1  600- 

These  petitions  from  Bristol  and  London, 
coming,  as  they  did  from  the  first  gg. 
commercial  men  in  England,  and  Which  is 
couched  in  such  strong  yet  respect-  presented  to 
ful  language,  showed  how  strongly  ctn"™y 
the  mercantile  classes  had  taken  the  first  Sir 
the  alarm  at  the  proposed  resump-  R-  fed- 
tion  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  how  clearly  their  practical  experience  and 
native  sagacity  had  detected  the  real  tendency 
of  a  measure  fraught  with  the  most  momentous 
consequences,  but  which  it  was  known  had  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  petition  was  rendered  the  more 
remarkable  by  its  being  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  made 
a  colossal  fortune  under  the  cash  restriction 
system,  and  who  now  stood  forward  to  oppose 
his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  prepared  to 
terminate  it.  The  honorable  baronet  observed  : 
"  The  petition  lie  held  in  his  hand  came  from  a 
body  of  men  entitled  to  the  very  first  consider- 
ation— a  body  of  men  who,  in  times  of  public 
distress  or  calamity,  were  the  very  first  to 
come  forward  to  relieve  the  Government.  The 
Bank  Restriction  Act  could  not  have  passed  in 
1797  if  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London 
had  not,  at  a  similar  meeting,  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  in  its  favor.  The  petition  he 
now  held  in  his  hand  was  that  of  a  great  and 
important  body,  all  of  the  first  respectability, 
praying  that  the  resolutions  which  were  intend- 
ed to  be  submitted  to  the  House  might  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  They  were  the  best  judges 
of  such  a  measure,  for  their  whole  fortunes 
were  wound  up  with  it.  Although,  also,  they 
were  the  men  in  the  country  best  qualified  to 
give  evidence,  from  their  great  transactions 
and  connection  with  our  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, yet  they  had  not  been  examined  before 
the  committee.  He  entreated,  therefore,  that 
before  a  measure  so  destructive  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  and,  with  them,  of 
every  other  interest  in  the  country,  the  House 
would  pause,  in  order  to  collect  that  informa- 
tion which  was  so  much  wanted. 

"  At.  the  meeting  from  which  this  petition 
originated,  he  was  in  company  with  many  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  country ;  but  he  should 
not  do  justice  to  two  persons  who  attended 
there  if  he  did  not  say  that  they  behaved  in  a 
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way  not  the  least  disorderly  in  the  world,  for 

63  they  were  in  close  alliance  with  his 
His  speech  Majesty's  ministers — they  inveigh- 
on  the  occa-  ed  against  any  attempt  at  deferring 
sion  con-  tjie  period  of  resuming  cash  pay- 
tinued.  merits.  The  circumstance  so  new, 
of  these  men  being  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion, constituted  the  subject  of  a  very  good  car- 
icature ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  filled  him  with 
the  most  dismal  forebodings.  To  see  the  noble 
lord  and  his  honorable  friend,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Wooller  on  the  other, 
united  in  their  attempt  to  pull  down  the  mighty 
fabric  erected  by  the  immortal  Pitt,  was  at  once 
ludicrous  and  painful.  He  implored  the  House 
to  pause  before  they  engaged  in  any  such  at- 
tempt. It  was  true,  in  resisting  it,  he  should 
have  to  oppose  a  very  near  and  dear  relation. 
But  while  it  was  his  own  sentiment  that  he 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  he  respected  those  who 
did  theirs,  and  who  considered  them  to  be  par- 
amount. The  gentlemen  who  opposed  him  at 
the  meeting  of  which  he  had  spoken  were  rather 
indignant  at  his  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  His  own  impression  was  certainly  a 
strong  one  in  his  favor  ;  he  always  thought  him 
the  first  man  in  the  country.  He  well  remem- 
bered one  occasion,  when  that  near  and  dear 
relation  was  only  a  child,  he  observed  to  some 
friends  who  were  standing  near  him,  that  the 
man  who  discharged  his  duty  to  his  country  in 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  had,  did  most  to 
be  admired,  and  was  most  to  be  imitated  ;  and 
he  thought  at  that  moment,  if  the  life  of  his  dear 
relation  should  be  spared,  he  would 

xF'eii  ^674  one       Present  n'm  t0  his  country 
'       to  follow  in  the  same  path."1 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Sir  Rob- 
64.        ert  Peel's  son,  Mr.  Peel,  who  then 
Argument  of  made  his  first  important  step  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  the  resolutions  of  which 
were  proposed  to  the  House  for 
adoption  :*  "He  was  bound  to  say 


Mr.  Peel  in 
favor  of  the 
resumption 
of  cash  pay- 
ments. 


*  The  proposed  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 
"  I.  That  it  is  expedient  further  to  continue  the  restric- 
tion upon  cash  payments  by  the  bank  for  a  time,  to  be 
limited  in  such  manner  and  on  such  conditions  as  shall 
be  provided  by  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  insure  its  final 
termination  at  the  period  to  be  fixed. 

"II.  That,  previously  to  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  bank,  it  is  expedient  that  the  bank  should 
he  required,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  to  give 
in  exchange  for  its  notes  gold  duly  assayed  and  stamped 
at  his  Majesty's  Mint  (if  demanded  to  an  amount  not  less 
than  a  number  of  ounces  to  be  limited),  valuing  the  same 
in  such  exchange  at  a  price  not  exceeding  £4  Is.  per 
ounce. 

"  III.  That  at  the  expiration  of  a  further  period,  to  be 
also  fixed  by  Parliament,  the  bank  should  be  required  to 
give  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  gold,  so  assayed  and 
stamped,  to  an  amount  not  less  than  a  certain  number  of 
ounces  to  be  limited,  valuing  the  same  in  such  exchange 
at  the  Mint  price. 

"  IV.  That  at  some  time  between  the  two  periods  above 
mentioned,  the  bank  should  be  required  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  its  notes,  gold,  so  assayed  and  stamped,  valu- 
ing the  same  at  a  price  between  £4  Is.  and  the  Mint 
price  ;  and  that,  after  the  price  at  which  gold  shall  be 
valued  in  such  exchanges  shall  have  been  once  lowered, 
it  shall  not  again  be  raised. 

"  V.  That  after  the  period  shall  have  arrived  at  which 
the  bank  shall  be  required  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for 
its  notes  at  the  Mint  price,  a  further  period,  to  be  fixed 
by  Parliament,  should  be  allowed,  and  a  certain  notice 
given  before  the  bank  shall  be  required  to  pay  its  notes 
in  cash. 

"  VI.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  laws  which  prohibit- 
ed the  melting  or  exportation  of  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of 


that,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  and  great 
respectability  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
committee,  and  the  discussions  which  had  en- 
sued upon  it,  his  opinion  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion had  undergone  a  great  change.  He  was 
ready  to  avow,  without  shame  or  remorse,  that 
he  went  into  the  committee  with  a  very  differ- 
ent opinion  from  that  which  he  at  present  en- 
tertained ;  for  his  views  of  the  subject  were 
most  materially  different  from  what  they  were 
when  he  voted  against  the  resolutions  brought 
forward  in  the  bullion  committee  in  1811  by 
Mr.  Horner.  After  giving  his  best  attention  to 
the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
though  he  should  probably  even  now  vote 
against  the  practical  measure  then  recommend- 
ed, yet  he  concurred  in  the  fourteen  first  reso- 
lutions proposed  to  the  House  by  that  able  and 
much  lamented  individual.  He  conceived  them 
to  represent  the  true  nature  and  law  of  our 
monetary  system.  It  was  without  shame  or 
repentance  he  thus  bore  testimony  to  the  su- 
perior sagacity  of  one  with  whose  views  he 
agreed  on  that  point,  although  he  differed  so 
much  from  him  on  many  other  great  political 
questions. 

"  After  the  repeated  declaration  of  Parlia- 
ment that  it  was  advisable  that  the 
bank  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  continued 
period,  resume  cash  payments,  he  had 
hoped  that  the  only  points  necessary  for  them  to 
proceed  to  that  night,  would  be  to  fix  on  the  pe- 
riod when  the  restriction  should  cease,  and  to 
adopt  the  most  feasible  mode  of  carrying  their 
intention  into  effect.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  conceal  from  himself  that  new  and  extra- 
ordinary opinions  had  been  promulgated,  which, 
if  the  House  were  prepared  to  act  on  them, 
must  inevitably  lead  to  an  indefinite  suspension 
of  cash  payments.  When  he  recollected  that 
the  necessity  of  a  resumption  of  cash  payments 
was  recognized  in  the  preamble  of  several  acts 
of  Parliament,  when  he  knew  that  no  one  objec- 
tion was  formerly  made  to  the  principle  of  so 
doing,  he  confessed  he  was  not  prepared  to  hear 
that  a  principle  the  very  reverse  was  to  be  con- 
tended for.  But  judging  from  several  publica- 
tions by  which  he  feared  the  public  mind  might 
be  influenced,  it  did  appear  that  the  return  to 
cash  payments  was  viewed  in  some  quarters 
with  apprehension  ;  and  if  weight  and  authority 
were  given  to  the  sentiments  and  principles 
contained  in  these  works,  the  House  must  be 
pre  oared  to  legislate  for  an  indefinite  suspen- 
sion. It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that 
Pailiament  should  in  the  contest  make  up  its 
mind  whether  a  metallic  standard  of  value 
should  not  be  resorted  to.  After  an  experience 
of  twenty-two  years,  during  which  it  was  aban- 
doned, it  did  appear  impossible  that  any  consid- 
erate man  could  hesitate  upon  that  question,  or 
upon  the  expedience  of  returning  to  the  ancient 
system  of  fixing  upon  some  standard  of  value. 

"  Upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a 
standard,  he  could  appeal  to  the  opin- 
ion of  all  writers  upon  political  econ-  continued 
omy,  and  to  the  practice  of  every  civ- 
ilized country,  as  well  as  our  own,  prior  to  the 
year  1717.    All  the  witnesses  examined  before 

the  realm,  and  the  exportation  of  gold  or  silver  bullion 
made  of  such  ccin,  should  be  repealed." — Government  lies 
olutions,  May  2  ,  1819  ;  Pari.  Vet.  xl.  60fl 
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the  committee,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Smith, 
}f  Norwich,  a  very  respectable  man,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  this  standard. 
Even  he,  when  asked  whether  he  would  propose 
an  indefinite  suspension  of  cash  payments  with- 
out any  standard  of  value,  answered,  '  No  ;  the 
pound  should  be  the  standard.'  Being  asked 
what  lie  meant  by  a  pound,  he  answered,  '  I  find 
it  difficult  to  explain  it ;  but  every  gentleman 
knows  it :  it  is  something  which  has  existed  in 
this  country  for  eight  hundred  years,  three  hund- 
red years  before  the  introduction  of  gold.'  Mr. 
Locke,  with  all  his  powers  of  understanding, 
could  not  succeed  in  defining  what  he  meant  by 
a  pound.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  was  for  a 
time  misled  on  this  subject ;  but  at  length  he 
came  back  to  the  simple  doctrine,  that  the  true 
standard  of  value  was  a  certain  definite  quantity 
of  gold  bullion.  Every  sound  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impression  on  it 
denoting  that  it  was  of  a  certain  weight  and  of  a 
certain  fineness,  constituted  the  only  true,  intel- 
ligible, and  adequate  standard  of  value  ;  and  to 
that  standard  the  country  must  return,  or  the 
difficulties  of  our  situation  would  be  aggravated 
as  we  proceeded.  These  difficulties  were  uni- 
versally known,  and  they  would  not  be  diminish- 
ed by  our  declining  to  acknowledge  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  restoration 
of  a  metallic  standard  of  value  is  essential  to 
our  relief  from  these  difficulties. 

"  The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  the 

foundation  on  which  the  whole  su- 
Contiiiued  perstructure  of  the  country  banks 

was  raised,  and  those  issues  were 
made  either  in  the  purchase  of  gold,  the  discount 
of  mercantile  bills,  or  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment securities.  It  is  a  delusion  to  say  that  the 
issues  of  the  bank  are  regulated  by  the  demands 
and  necessities  of  the  mercantile  world.  How 
can  you  distinguish  between  the  advances  it 
makes  to  Government  in  loans,  or  discounting 
Exchequer  bills,  and  a  paper  circulation  emana- 
ting directly  from  if!  The  bank,  no  doubt,  is 
safe  ;  the  solvency  of  their  establishment  is  be- 
yond all  doubt.  But  does  it  follow  that,  because 
the  bank  is  able  to  discharge  all  its  engage- 
ments, therefore  there  can  be  no  over-issue  of  its 
paper  ?  If  solvency  alone  was  a  sufficient  proof 
that  there  was  no  excess  of  circulation,  the  t  he- 
ory of  Mr.  Law  was  just,  and  the  land  as  well  as 
the  funds  might  be  made  the,  basis  of  a  circu- 
lating medium.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  test  of 
excess  or  deficiency,  but  a  comparison  with  the 
price  of  gold.  This  was  not  the  conclusion  of 
theory  only ;  the  last  few  years  had  afforded 
the  most  ample  confirmation  of  it. 

•'  In  the  year  1815  our  commerce  was  in  full 

activity ;  a  great  impulse  had  been 
Contfnued  given>  speculation  was  at  its  height, 

and  the  exports  were  great  beyond 
example.  But  1816  and  1817  came — the  natural 
result  of  those  overstrained  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. A  languor  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
excitation  succeeded.  An  immense  accumula- 
tion of  property  had  taken  place,  for  which  there 
was  no  demand.  Prices  fell — the  country  banks 
stopped  their  issues — and  thousands  were  in  a 
moment  stricken  to  the  ground,  by  a  blow  which 
they  could  not  foresee,  and  against  which  it 
was  impossible  to  provide.    The  Bank  of  En- 


gland notes  in  circulation  previous  to  1814 
were  £23,000,000  ;  in  1815,  £25,000,000 ;  1816. 
£26,000,000;  end  of  1817,  £29,000,000.  At  the 
latter  period,  trade  revived,  and  importations 
were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many 
were  deceived  by  a  nominal  profit,  which,  in 
truth,  resolved  itself  into  an  excess  of  currency  ■ 
and  the  same  scene  of  distress  and  embarrass 
ment  was  renewed.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great 
Liverpool  merchant,  had  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  value  of  grain  and  provisions 
imported  into  Liverpool,  from  Ireland,  in  1817, 
was  £1,200,000;  and  in  1818,  £1,950,000.  He 
added  that,  in  1816,  270,000  bales  of  cotton  were 
imported  into  the  same  place  ;  in  1817,  350,000 ; 
1818,  457,000.  The  consequence  of  this  pro- 
digious excess  in  the  supply  was  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton  of  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Gladstone 
added,  that  in  1818  goods  to  the  value  of 
£3,000,000  were  stored  in  Liverpool  beyond 
what  had  been  done  in  the  preceding  year. 
All  this  overtrading  was  productive  of  no  last- 
ing advantage  even  to  the  parties  engaged  in 
it ;  but  to  the  laboring  classes  it  was  attended 
with  incalculable  mischief.  The  unequal  and 
fluctuating  demands  for  labor  deranged  all  the 
relations  of  humble  life.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  changes  succeeded  one  another  de- 
feated all  private  arrangements,  discouraged  the 
steady  accumulation  of  savings,  and  frequently 
overwhelmed  the  laborer  with  want  and  misery. 

"  The  only  effectual  check  which  can  be  im- 
posed on  these  evils  is  a  check  on  the 
over-issue  in  which  they  all  originate,  continued 
and  this  can  only  be  applied  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  met  allic  st  andard  of  value  ;  for 
the  issue  of  paper  has  not,  like  the  wise  provi- 
sions of  Providence,  or  the  prudent  regulations 
of  man,  any  counteracting  principle  within  itself. 
The  paper  system  went  on  very  well  as  long  as 
the  excitation  lasted ;  but  it  was  sure,  on  its 
relapse,  to  scatter  distress  and  ruin.  Private 
bankers,  at  first  anxious  to  accommodate,  no 
sooner  perceived  the  symptoms  of  declining 
credit,  than,  in  the  eagerness  to  provide  for  their 
own  security,  they  refused  further  aid,  and  in- 
creased the  want  of  confidence.  This  is  the 
great  defect  of  the  paper  system  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion the  House  has  to  consider  is,  whether  a 
system  fraught  with  so  many  evils  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  Its  evils  in  future  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  past.  Hitherto  there 
has  always  been  some  check — the  admonitions 
of  Parliament  had  been  respected  ;  but  if  once 
a  hope  should  be  held  out  that  the  suspension 
might  last  for  an  indefinite  time  —  that  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  was  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  —  they 
would  be  controlled  by  no  consideration  but 
that  of  their  own  profits,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  mischief  that  would  ensue. 
The  committee  had  perceived  that  a  mere  dec- 
laration on  the  subject  would  be  useless,  and 
that  mercantile  transactions  would  continue  in 
their  present  course,  instead  of  being  adapted 
to  a  return  to  the  ancient  standard.  It  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  declare  in  favor  of 
a  return  to  cash  payments  without  fixing  upon 
some  definite  period  for  the  resumption ;  for 
such  a  promise  had  already  been  made  no  less 
than  five  times,  and  every  time  proved  delu- 
sive.   The  country,  then,  to  be  satisfied,  irust 
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see  that  a  serious  resolution  existed  upon  the 
subject. 

"  It  was  when  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
Wales,  and  amid  his  efforts  to  subdue 
Continued  Scotland,  that  Edward  I.  first  turned 
his  attention  to  the  reformation  of  the 
coin  ;  and  the  next  great  reformer  on  that  sub- 
ject was  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  her  accession 
to  the  throne  she  found  that  the  coin  had  been 
debased  400  percent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI. ;  when  there  should  have  been 
eleven  ounces,  there  were  only  three.  The  price 
of  every  thing,  in  consequence,  had  risen  great- 
ly, and  there  were  considerable  commotions 
through  the  country.  By  the  advice  of  Bur- 
leigh, she  determined  to  restore  the  value  of  the 
coin;  and  when  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt, 
in  the  distracted  state  of  her  dominions  and  pre- 
carious title  to  the  throne,  was  represented,  that 
able  minister  replied,  '  So  far  should  such  con- 
siderations be  from  deterring  your  Majesty  from 
the  pursuit,  they  should  rather  be  considered  as 
the  motives  for  perseverance,  as  in  the  end  they 
must  raise  and  establish  the  character  of  the 
country,  increase  the  attachment  of  your  Maj- 
esty's subjects,  and  command  the  respect  even 
of  your  enemies.'  Such  a  conduct  was  the 
proudest  eulogium  on  her  merits.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  her  tomb,  after  enumerating  the  queen's 
titles  to  distinction,  concluded  with  these  words : 
'  Gallia  domata,  Belgium  sustentum,  pax  funda- 
ta,  moneta  in  justum  valorem  reducta.'  The 
glories  of  the  present  reign  exceeded  the  glories 
of  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  hour 
was  near  at  hand  when  the  triumphant  parallel 
would  be  completed. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  country  was 
indebted  for  all  its  military  honor  in 
Continued  tne  ^ate  war  t0  an  inconvertible  pa- 
per currency.  Had  not  the  country 
enjoyed  its  full  share  of  prosperity  and  military 
glory  before  1797,  when  we  were  first  blessed 
with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  1  Let 
them  adhere  to  that  good  faith  in  time  of  peace 
which  they  had  shown  with  such  magnanimity 
through  all  the  dangers  of  war,  and  toward  the 
foreigners  whose  countries  were  at  war  with 
them.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  fluctuations 
of  price  which  an  inconvertible  paper  currency 
occasioned  were  injurious  to  the  laborer,  who 
found  no  compensation  in  the  rise  of  his  wages 
at  one  time  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  their  de- 
pression at  another.  Every  consideration  of 
sound  policy,  and  every  consideration  of  strict 
justice,  should  induce  them  to  return  to  the  an- 
cient and  permanent  standard  of  value.  It  is  a 
most  delusive  idea  to  suppose  that  the  evils  of 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency  will  be  obviated 
by  obliging  the  bank,  as  has  been  proposed,  to 
pay  their  notes  in  bullion  at  the  current  price  it 
bore  in  the  market  at  the  time.  He  warned  the 
House  against  the  adoption  of  a  measure  so 
fatal — a  measure  fraught  with  destruction  to 
the  ends  proposed — a  plan  which  would  reduce 
gold  to  the  standard  of  paper,  instead  of  paper 
to  the  standard  of  gold,  and  inevitably  lead  to 
the  interminable  continuance,  the  total  adoption, 
of  a  paper  medium,  and  only  multiply  ad  infini- 
tum the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  was 
at  present  surrounded. 

"  When  people  talked  of  gold  rising  in  price, 
were  they  prepared  to  show  it  had  risen  in  in- 


trinsic value  1  Let  them  not  talk  of 
its  price  in  paper,  but  in  any  other  concluded, 
commodity  of  a  real  and  fixed  value. 
Did  a  given  quantity  of  gold  at  present  buy  an) 
more  corn,  or  any  more  silver,  than  it  would 
have  done  fifty  years  ago  1  Setting  aside  the 
fluctuations  of  seasons,  which  of  course  materi- 
ally affected  the  price  of  grain,  it  would  be  found 
that  gold  did  not  within  the  period  alluded  to, 
through  its  increased  price,  command  more  of 
any  fixed  commodity  than  in  former  times.  So 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  it  positively  com- 
manded less  than  it  did  in  former  times ;  and 
on  this  account — because  they  had  found  a  sub- 
stitute for  gold  ;  and  beyond  that — because  they 
had  a  greater  stock  of  that  metal,  and  conse- 
quently its  value  was  less  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  There  could  not,  as  long  as  the 
pound  remained  the  standard,  be  any  corre- 
sponding variation  between  the  price 
of  gold  and  the  increase  of  taxa-  J./'g-g'  ?qJ 
tion.'"  '  ' 

So  general  was  the  concurrence  of  the  Houses 
of  Commons  and  Lords  in  these  opin-  73 
ions,  that  in  searching  for  the  lead-  Argument 
ers  of  the  debate  on  the  other  side,  on  the  other 
we  must  recur  to  names  unknown  s>de' 
to  fame  ;  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  wor- 
thy of  attention,  for  they  were  practical  men, 
who  spoke  from  their  actual  experience  of  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  proposed  change.  It 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  and  Mr. 
Gurney  :  "  It  was  generally  supposed,  and  in 
fact  commonly  assumed  as  an  incontrovertible 
position,  that  our  paper  was  depreciated  to  a 
certain  extent.  Great  as  the  authorities  and 
splendid  as  the  names  were  which  were  cited 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  as  supporters  of 
that  opinion,  yet  research  and  inquiry  would 
convince  every  unbiased  mind  not  only  that 
no  such  depreciation  did  now  exist,  but  that  it 
never  could  exist.  The  preliminary  point  for 
inquiry  is,  Was  our  money  depreciated  or  notl 
If  it  was,  we  were  bound  to  devise  a  remedy ; 
if  it  was  not,  Parliament  should  pause  before 
they  put  in  force  enactments  which  could  not 
but  have  the  most  distressing  consequences. 
Can  the  circulation  be  called  excessive  !  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary  too  small,  when  it  is  rec- 
ollected that  it  is  no  larger  now  than  it  was  in 
1792 1  It  could  not  be  considered  as  excessive, 
if  we  considered  the  enormous  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, property,  and  taxes,  in  the  intermedi- 
ate period,  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  had  increased  at  least  fifty  per  cent. ; 
the  revenue  had  risen  from  £16,000,000  a  year 
to  £54,000,000,  and  the  National  Debt  from 
£240,000,000  to  £800,000,000.  Add  to  this  the 
still  greater  increase  of  our  colonies,  commerce, 
docks,  public  buildings,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  undertakings  of  all  kinds,  and  no  man 
can  deny  that,  so  far  from  our  circulation  being 
excessive,  it  is  greatly  within  the  wants  of  the 
community. 

"  The  argument  that  the  supply  of  gold  is  de- 
pendent on  the  paper  circulation,  and 
that  it  will  always  be  driven  out  of  the  continued 
country  when  an  over-issue  of  that 
takes  place,  is  utterly  erroneous,  and  is  disap- 
proved by  the  facts.  In  Nov.,  1817,  the  notes  in 
circulation  exceeded  £29,000,000,  and  the  price 
of  gold  was  £4  0s.  6d.  the  ounce.    Since  that 
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period  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  £3,000,000 
in  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  yet  the  price  of 
gold  had  been  somewhat  higher.  Gold,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  was  as  high  as  £5  4s.  an 
ounce  ;  and, without  any  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  bank  paper  in  circulation,  it  fell,  in  1816,  to 
£4  Is.  the  ounce.  The  truth  was,  gold  was  a 
valuable  commodity,  an  article  of  commerce  in 
universal  request,  and,  like  every  other  such  ar- 
ticle, it  varied  in  price  according  to  the  varying 
demand  for  it  in  this  or  other  countries.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  make  our 
entire  circulating  medium  dependent  on  the  sup- 
ply of  gold,  and  impose  upon  the  bank  the  ne- 
cessity of  constantly  referring  to  its  price  as  the 
measure  whereby  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
their  own  issues.  The  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try banks  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  profuse- 
ness  or  caution  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  and  the  whole  circulation  being  in 
this  manner  dependent  on  that  basis,  in  what 
situation  shall  we  be  if,  the  moment  the  price 
of  gold  rises,  and  it,  in  consequence,  disappears 
from  circulation,  our  whole  paper  is,  at  the  same 
time,  drawn  in  !  This  was  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  1816.  Gold  was  then  on  a  par  with 
paper ;  and  yet  such  was  the  calamity,  and  so 
extensive  the  distress  at  that  unfortunate  peri- 
od, that  it  pervaded  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  landed  proprietor  could  get  no  rents,  the 
manufacturer  no  market,  the  laborer  no  employ- 
ment. Bankruptcy  was  universal.  Even  if  next 
autumn  the  harvest  should  be  abundant,  the  ex- 
changes become  favorable,  and  the  price  of  gold 
fall,  still  every  prudent  banker  must,  if  the  pro- 
posed plan  receives  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
limit  his  issues,  and  every  prudent  merchant 
and  manufacturer  his  undertakings ;  and  thus, 
with  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  at  our  com- 
mand, universal  distress  must  again  ensue. 
This  anticipation  was  supported  by  all  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  committee,  and  by  none 
more  than  that  of  Mr.  Baring,  the  individual, 
perhaps,  in  existence,  best  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  But  if  the  price  of  gold 
should  rise,  and  exchanges  prove  unfavorable, 
can  imagination  itself  assign  any  limit  to  the 
disasters  which  must  ensue  1 
"  The  right  honorable  mover  of  the  resolutions 

had  eulogized  the  conduct  of  Queen 
Continued  Elizabeth  in  restoring  the  purity  of  the 

coin  ;  but  were  the  circumstances  of 
that  period  parallel  1  Were  they  not  rather  a  con- 
trast to  the  present?  The  country  was  not  then 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  £800,000,000,  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  revenue  of  £54,000,000 
annually.  What  might  have  been  wise  and 
magnanimous  in  that  princess,  might  now  be 
the  height  of  imprudence  and  infatuation.  It 
is  a  most  fallacious  idea  to  suppose  that,  if  the 
proposed  plan  were  adopted,  the  price  of  gold 
would  permanently  remain  at  the  present  level. 
It  might  do  so  in  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, but  who  can  be  sure  that  nothing  is  like- 
ly to  occur  abroad  which  will  at  once  raise  the 
price  of  gold,  and  occasion  such  a  run  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  as  will  seriously  injure,  if  not 
wholly  destroy  credit  1  In  such  a  case,  the  sit- 
uation of  the  bank,  and  with  it  of  every  country 
bank,  would  be  full  of  hazard.  Their  only  chance 
of  safety  would  be  in  an  appeal  to  Parliament 
to  relax  the  law,  but  it  might  not  be  sitting  at 


the  time  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  reluctant  to  interfere  till  the  very  last 
extremity,  and  great  distress  had  already  been 
undergone.  If,  however,  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  were  adopted,  every  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  banker  would  regulate  his 
dealings  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event ;  and  if  it  occurred,  where  would  be 
the  employment  of  the  poor  1  and  how  fearful 
the  increase  of  the  poor-rates  !  This  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  large  portion  of  that  part  of  om 
community  engaged  in  carrying  on  agriculture, 
trade,  and  manufactures ;  and  coming  events 
are  already  foreshadowed  by  the  great  decline 
of  confidence,  and  decrease  of  orders  and  em 
ployment,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  se- 
cret committees  were  appointed  in  the  present 
session  of  Parliament. 

"The  avowed  object  of  the  new  system  is  to 
establish  a  fixed  standard  of  value  ;  but 
although  by  its  adoption  you  may  con-  Cont?m'ue,i 
fer  steadiness  on  that  of  gold,  at  what 
price  will  that  be  purchased  in  the  price  of  all 
other  commodities  1  Can  any  man,  if  the  reso- 
lutions are  adopted,  say  what  will  be  the  condi- 
tion or  value  of  his  property  in  February  next  1 
If  a  run  upon  the  bank  takes  place  at  that  time,  it 
may  be  compelled  to  stop  payment  in  a  fortnight. 
The  country,  which  had  so  cheerfully  borne  the 
burdens  of  the  war,  is  at  least  entitled  to  be 
saved  from  the  risk  of  losing  its  currency,  and 
having  the  miseries  to  undergo  consequent  on 
a  universal  destruction  of  credit.  The  rise  in 
the  price  of  provisions  has  no  natural  or  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  wages  of  the  laboring  classes, 
but  a  cessation  of  employment  has  an  instanta- 
neous and  destructive  effect  upon  them.  All 
we  have  suffered  from  the  terrible  fluctuation 
of  prices  since  the  peace  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  erroneous  determination  avowed  by  Gov- 
ernment, that  an  ounce  of  gold  should,  under  a 
debt  .of  £800,000,000,  happen  what  might,  pass 
for  no  more  than  £3  17s.  10^d.  an  ounce — a  de- 
termination which  only  fixes  it  at  that  price  by 
destroying  credit,  ruining  industry,  and  occa- 
sioning a  frightful  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  all 
other  commodities.  It  is  said  by  the  supporter 
of  the  measure  proposed  (Mr.  Ricardo)  that  the 
variation  of  prices  it  will  produce  will  not  exceed  3 
per  cent.  ;*  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  be 
above  20  per  cent.;  and  if  so,  how  are  our  farm- 
ers to  pay  their  rents,  or  the  nation  its  taxes, 
and  the  interest  on  its  debts,  public  and  private'! 

"  It  is  said  that  an  alteration  on  the  standard 
would  be  a  fraud  on  the  national  cred- 
itors, and  that,  in  justice  to  them,  we  concluded 
must  return  to  the  old  standard.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  comparative  amount  bor- 
rowed since  the  restriction,  it  should  be  recollect- 
ed there  are  two  parties  to  a  bargain.  Has  the 
national  creditor  called  for  this  change  1  Had 
he  thought  the  change  would  prove  beneficial  to 
him,  the  Three  per  Cents,  would  have  risen  to 
100,  instead  of  falling,  as  they  have  now  done, 
to  66.  But  the  national  creditor  saw,  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  increased  pressure 
upon  those  who  must  pay  him  his  interest  less- 

*  "The  difficulty  is  only  that  of  raising  the  currency  3 
percent,  in  value  (hear, hear) ;  and  who  can  doubt  that, 
even  in  those  states  where  the  currency  is  wholly  metal- 
lic, it  often  suffered  a  variation  equal  to  this  without  in- 
convenience to  the  public  ?"— Mr.  Ricardo's  Speech,  MaJ 
24,1819;  Pari.  Deb.  xl.743. 
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ened  his  security,  and  he  would  gladly  continue 
to  take  his  share  in  a  currency  somewhat  di- 
minished in  value,  together  with  his  neighbors, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  being  exempted 
from  that  which,  in  fact,  had  operated  as  a  sort 
of  property-tax  on  property  of  every  description, 
and  which  had  insured  the  regulari- 
^jP750?g2-  ty,  if  it  had  diminished  the  value,  of 
'  0 '  '   '  the  stockholders' dividends."1 
Upon  this  debate  the  resolutions  were  agreed 
~g        to  without  one  dissentient  voice,  the  pro- 
Decision  of  posed  amendment  of  Alderman  Hey- 
P&riiament  gate  being  withdrawn.    Mr.  Canning 

?e'ctthe  SUt>"  stated  "that  he  woultl  take  this  as 
)ec  '  nothing  less  than  a  unanimous  determ- 

ination of  Parliament  that  the  country  should 
return,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  ancient 
standard  of  value  in  the  establishment  of  a  me- 
tallic currency,"  which  was  aceord- 

xf 8001>eb'  'nSty  ^one  by  tlie  act  wni°n  Passe(i 
in  terms  of  the  resolutions.2* 
On  one  occasion,  counsel,  pleading  in  the 
-9  House  of  Lords  before  Lord  Eldon, 
Reflections  opened  the  case  by  saying,  "  My  lords, 
on  this  de-  this  is  an  appeal  from  a  unanimous 
cision.  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session." 
"So  much  the  worse  for  you,"  observed  the 
Chancellor,  "for  that  renders  it  the  more  prob- 
•able  that  the  case  was  either  not  understood  or 
not  properly  considered."  When  the  question 
was  put  to  the  Convention  whether  Louis  XVI. 
was  guilty  or  innocent,  they  unanimously  de- 
clared him  guilty  ;  the  subsequent  narrow  divi- 
sion was  on  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  only.  Posterity  has  reversed  the  sen- 
tence ;  it  has  unanimously  declared  him  inno- 
cent. This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  effects 
of  this  great  measure,  with  which,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  the  future  destinies  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  with  it,  of  half  the  globe,  are  wound  up.  At 
present  three  things  only  are  worthy  of  observ- 
ation, and  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  consider- 
ing the  ample  commentary  which  subsequent 
events  have  furnished  on  this  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  Legislature.  The  first  is,  that  no 
allusion  was  made  on  either  side  to  the  great 
defalcation  then  going  on,  and  which  had  been 
in  progress  for  ten  years  before  the  discussion 
began,  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for 
the  use  of  the  globe  from  the  South  American 

*  The  resolutions  were : 

"I.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  continue  the  restriction 
of  cash  payments  beyond  the  time  at  present  limited  by 
law. 

"  II.  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  definite  period  should 
be  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction  on  cash  pay- 
ments, and  that  preparatory  measures  should  be  taken  to 
facilitate  and  insure,  on  the  arrival  of  that  period,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm. 

"  III.  That  the  debt  of  £10,000,000  due  by  Government 
to  the  bank  should  be  provided  for  and  gradually  paid. 

"  IV.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  from 
and  after  1st  February,  1820,  the  bank  shall  be  liable  to 
deliver  on  demand,  gold  of  standard  fineness,  having  been 
assayed  and  stamped  at  his  Majesty's  Mint,  a  quantity  of 
not  less  than  sixty  ounces  being  required  in  exchange  for 
such  an  amount  of  bank-notes  of  the  bank  as  shall  be  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  gold  so  required,  at  the  rate  of  £4  Is. 
per  ounce. 

"  V.  That  from  1st  October,  1820,  the  bank  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  deliver  gold  at  the  rate  of  £3  19s.  6d.  per  ounce,  and 
from  1st  May,  1821,  at  £3  17s.  10M. ;  and  that  from  1st 
May,  1823,  the  bank  shall  pay  its  notes  on  demand  in  the 
legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

"VI.  That  all  laws  prohibiting  the  melting  and  expor- 
tation of  coin  shall  be  repealed." — Pari.  Deb.  xl.  701. 


mines,  from  the  revolutionary  convulsions  rag- 
ing in  that  quarter,  although  the  effect  of  those 
convulsions  had  been  to  reduce  the  annual  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals  to  little  mo-e  than  a 
fourth  of  its  former  amount.  The  second,  that 
the  ablest  speakers  who  supported  the  resolu- 
tions— in  particular,  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Ricardo 
— maintained  that  the  change  of  prices,  arising 
from  this  measure,  would  not  exceed  3  per  cent,, 
and  that  its  adoption  was  the  only  way  to  guard 
against  the  evils  of  great  variations  in  prices. 
The  third  is,  that  these  views  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  the  Legislature — the  opponents  of 
the  measure  being  too  few  in  number  to  risk  a 
division — at  the  very  time  when  a  contraction 
of  the  currency  was  so  much  to  be  deprecated 
from  the  great  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  the  South  American  mines, 
and  the  vast  addition  to  the  wants  and  transac- 
tions of  the  world  which  was  daily  taking  place 
from  the  continuance  of  peace,  the  extension 
of  commerce,  and  rapid  increase  of  population, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  States  of  North 
America,  and  the  immense  loans  which  at  that 
very  time  required  to  be  provided  for,  contract- 
ed by  the  French  government. 

The  finances  of  the  country  underwent  a  very 
thorough  discussion  in  this  session  of  g0 
Parliament,  both  on  occasion  of  a  mo-  Mr.  Van 
tion  by  Lord  Castlereagh  for  a  select  smart's 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  income         e re3' 
and  expenditure  of  the  country,  and      1  ns' 
of  a  series  of  finance  resolutions*  which  Mr. 
Vansittart  brought  forward  on  3d  June. 
These  resolutions,  and  the  report  of  the  June  3- 
committee,  are  very  valuable,  as  exhibiting  the 
financial  state  of  the  country,  and  the  resources 
it  possessed  at  the  time  when  the  great  change 
in  its  monetary  policy  was  adopted.    The  re- 
sults were  extremely  satisfactory— much  more 
so  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  when  it  is 
considered  what  an  enormous  weight  of  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  remained  at  the  close  of 
the  year  ;  that  £18,000,000  of  taxes  were  taken 
off  in  the  first  year  of  the  peace,  and  the  reve- 
nue that  remained  had  been  seriously  impaired 

*  The  income  and  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land  for  the  year  1819  stood  as  follows  : 

I.  Income. 

Customs  £11,692,664 

Excise   25,565,640 

Stamps   6,889,074 

Post-office   1,790,199 

Lesser  Items. 

Lottery   665,300 

Unclaimed  dividends   237,312 

Imperial  moneys   374,906 

Total  revenue   56,040,108 

Loans   18,756,087 

Total  £74,796,196 

II.  Expenditure. 
Interest  of  National  Debt  and  Sink- 
ing Fund  £46,467,997 

Interest  on  Exchequer  bills   779,992 

Civil  List,  and  charges  on  Consoli- 
dated Fund   2,538,666 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland   129,988 

Lesser  payments   389,161 

Navy   6,395,552 

Ordnance   1,538,209 

Army   9,450,650 

Local  objects   53,101 

Miscellaneous   1,855,948 

Total  £69,599,276 

— Ann.  Reg.,  1820.  618. 
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by  the  repeated  fluctuations  of  the  currency,  in- 
duced by  the  constant  terror  of  resuming  cash 
payments  which  hung  over  the  bank;  and  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  of  short 
periods  only,  general  distress  had  prevailed  in 
the  country.  It  was  stated  in  Mr.  Vansittart's 
resolutions  that,  by  the  removal  of  the  property 
and  war  malt  taxes,  the  income  of  Great  Brit- 
ain had  been  reduced  by  £18,000,000  yearly; 
that  the  interest  and  charge  of  the  debt,  funded 
and  unfunded,  of  Ireland,  exceeded  its  revenue 
by  £1,800,000  annually  ;  that  the  income  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ending  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  was  £51,665,458,  while,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1819,  it  was  £54,620,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  above  £3,000,000,  which, 
however,  was  reduced  by  arrears  of  war  duties 
on  malt  and  property  to  only  £49,334,927  as  the 
real  income  in  1817,  while  the  income  in  1818 
included  only  £556,639  of  these.  The  general 
result  was,  that  there  was,  in  1818,  a  total  sur- 
plus of  £3,558,000,  applicable  to  the  reduction 

ofthe  national  debt;  and  if  £1,000,000 
sittan'sFi-  was  auowed  as  tl'e  interest  ofthe  loan 
naiu-e  Res-  required  to  keep  the  expenditure  off 
oiutions;  the  Sinking  Fund,  there  would  remain 
x]"y'i4D923  -£2,500,000  of  real  surplus  revenue, 

and  really  paid-off  debt.1 
Mr.  Vansittart  stated,  in  reference  to  future 

finance  measures  of  Government, 
Mr.  Van-  "That  in  consequence  of  the  extehs- 
sittart's  ive  and  searching  investigations  that 
finance  had  lately  taken  place  into  our  finance 
new  taxes  situat'oni  >ts  strong  and  its  weak  points 

were  now  fully  known  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  return  of  our  army  from  France,  and  the 
great  reductions  which  had  been  made  in  our 
establishments,  both  by  land  and  sea,  we  had 
arrived  at  what  might  be  called  our  peace  es- 
tablishment, from  which  no  material  reductions 
were  to  be  expected.  At  the  same  time,  our 
currency  had  at  length  been  restored  to  its  prop- 
er basis ;  and  as  the  military  pensions,  which 
constituted  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
army,  must  soon  yearly  diminish,  it  becomes 
Parliament,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  measures 
for  putting  our  finance  on  a  proper  foundation, 
This  can  only  be  done,  adverting  to  the  magni- 
tude of  our  public  debt,  by  applying  £5,000,000 
at  least  annually  to  its  reduction.  The  Sinking 
Fund  is  about  £15,000,000  a  year ;  and  the  loan 
this  year  will  be  £13,000,000.  This  leaves  an 
excess  of  £2,000,000  really  applicable  to  the  re- 
duction of  debt ;  and,  therefore,  £3,000,000  ad- 
ditional taxes  would  require  to  be  laid  on,  to 
make  up  the  requisite  annual  surplus.  The 
loan  of  the  year  I  propose  to  devote  one  half  in 
liquidation  ofthe  unfunded  debt,  and  one  half  in 
repaying  part  of  the  £10,000,000  advanced  by  the 
bank.''  Parliament  agreed  to  these  proposals, 
which  were  obviously  founded  in  statesman- 
like wisdom,  and  the  new  taxes  imposed  were 
on  foreign  wool  and  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  co- 
coa-nuts. This  was  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction  ;  for  not  only  was  a  considerable  sink- 
ing fund  secured,  but  it  was  obtained  without 
recurring  to  the  odious  and  unjust  system  of 
direct  taxation,  which  falls  with  very  unequal 
weight  upon  a  small  part  only  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  but  by  indirect  taxation,  chiefly  on  luxuries, 
which  is  in  general  so  light,  and  spread  over  so 


large  a  surface,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
the  money  is  got  without  any  one  be- 
ing sensible  of  the  burden  of  its  col-  xlPyj; 
lection.1 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  this  session  of  Par 
liament,  brought  forward  the  subject  g2 
of  a  reform  of  the  criminal  law  in  a  §ir  James 
speech  replete  with  masterly  state-  Mackin- 
ments  and  statesman-like  views,  tosh's  argu- 
which  showed  how  little  the  cause  ™fofnCr"„v 
had  lost  by  the  work  of  Romilly  inal  law  re- 
having  been  transferred  to  him.  He  form, 
observed  :  "  I  do  not  propose  to  form  Marcn  2- 
a  new  criminal  code.  Altogether  to  abolish  a 
system  of  law,  admirable  in  its  principle,  inter- 
woven with  the  habits  of  the  English  people, 
and  under  which  they  have  long  and  happily 
lived,  is  a  proposition  too  extravagant  to  be*for 
a  moment  listened  to.  Neither  is  it  proposed 
to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.  The  right 
of  inflict  ing  it  is  a  part  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense with  which  all  societies  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals are  endowed.  Like  all  other  punish- 
ments, tlic  infliction  of  death  is  an  evil,  if  un- 
necessary ;  but,  like  any  other  evil  employed  to 
remedy  a  still  greater  one,  it  is  capable  of  be- 
coming a  good.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  take  away 
the  power  of  pardon  from  the  Crown.  On  the 
contrary,  my  object  is  to  restore  to  the  sover- 
eign the  real  and  practical  enjoyment  of  that 
prerogative,  of  which  usage  in  modern  times 
has  nearly  deprived  it.  My  object  is  to  bring 
the  letter  of  the  law  more  near  its  practice  ;  to 
make  the  execution  ofthe  law  form  the  major- 
ity, its  remission  the  minority  of  cases.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  frame  a  system  of  law  so 
graduated  that  it  can  be  applied  to  every  case 
without  the  intervention  of  a  discretionary  pow- 
er ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  complain  of  a 
system  of  law  such  as  that  which  at  present 
prevails  in  England, when  the  remission  ofthe 
law  forms  the  rule,  and  its  execution  the  ex- 
ception. The  object  of  my  reform  is  to  trans- 
fer into  the  statute-book  the  exceptions  to  rig- 
or, which  the  wisdom  of  modern  times  has  in- 
troduced into  its  practice. 

"  It  is  said  the  progress  ofthe  country  in  man- 
ufactures is  the  principal  cause  ofthe 
great  increase  of  crime  which  has  continued 
taken  place.  But  is  our  progress  in 
wealth  and  manufactures  to  be  arrested  1  Great 
cities  arc,  without  doubt,  the  hot-beds  of  crime  ; 
but  can  cities  be  prevented  from  becoming  large 
in  the  later  stages  of  society'?  It  is  to  the  causes 
of  increase  which  arise  from  errors  of  legisla- 
tion, and  a  pernicious  code  of  laws,  that  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  should  chiefly  be  direct- 
ed, because  it  is  there  alone  that  the  means  of 
reformation  are  in  our  hands.  The  game-laws 
are,  without  doubt,  in  rural  districts,  a  great 
source  of  demoralization  ;  and  the  returns  of 
commitments  show  a  great  increase  since  1808, 
when  our  paper  currency  first  became  serious- 
ly depreciated.  But  the  main  ground  for  a  ref- 
ormation of  the  criminal  law  is,  that  it  is  not 
so  efficacious  as  it  ought  to  be  in  checking  the 
increase  of  crime  arising  from  these  various 
causes,  and  that  in  consequence  of  its  excessive 
severity.  There  are  no  less  than  two  hundred 
felonies  on  the  statute-book  punishable  with 
death  ;  but,  by  the  returns  from  London  and 
Middlesex,  from  1749  to  1819,  a  period  of  sev- 
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enty  years,  there  are  only  twenty-five  sorts  of 
felonies  for  which  any  individuals  have  been  ex- 
ecuted ;  so  that  there  are  a  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five capital  felonies  respecting  which  the  law, 
during  that  time,  has  never  been  enforced  !  In 
the  thirteen  years  since  1805  there  are  only 
thirty  descriptions  of  felonies  on  which  capital 
convictions  have  taken  place  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  so  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty capital  felonies  which  have  practically  gone 
into  desuetude. 

"  This  extraordinary  multiplication  of  crimes 

against  which  the  sanction  of  death 
Continued  was  pronounced,  has  arisen  mainly 

from  the  Revolution  of  1688 — in  other 
respects  product  ive  of  so  much  good — by  the  fa- 
cility which  it  afforded  to  every  class  to  get  any 
offense  which  trenched  at  all  on  them  declared 
capital.  It  is  inconceivable  how  heedlessly  and 
recklessly  this  was  done  in  former  times.  The 
anecdotes  which  are  current  of  this  extraordi- 
nary and  shameful  facility  I  am  almost  ashamed 
„o  repeat.  Mr.  Burke  told  me  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  was  leaving  the  House,  one  of 
the  messengers  called  him  back.  Mr.  Burke 
said  he  was  going  on  urgent  business.  'Oh!' 
replied  the  messenger,  '  it  will  not  keep  you  a 
single  moment ;  it  is  only  a  felony  without  ben- 
efit of  clergy.'  Mr.  Burke  added,  that  although, 
from  his  political  career,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
ask  any  favor  of  the  ministry,  yet  he  was  per- 
suaded he  had  interest  enough  at  any  time  to 
obtain  their  assent  to  a  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  This  unfortunate  facility  in  grant- 
ing an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  law  to  ev- 
ery proposer,  with  the  most  impartial  disregard 
of  political  consideration,  arose  and  was  carried 
on  at  the  very  time  when  the  humane  feelings 
of  the  country  were  daily  more  and  more  refin- 
ing under  the  influence  of  knowledge,  and  this 
it  was  which  produced  the  final  separation  be- 
tween the  letter  and  practice  of  the  law  ;  for 
the  Government  and  the  nation  alike  revolted 
at  executing  laws  which  in  moments  of  heed- 
lessness the  Legislature  had  sanctioned.  Most 
justly  did  that  great  and  good  man,  Sir  William 
Grant,  say  that  it  was  impossible  both  the  law 
and  the  practice  can  be  right ;  that  the  tolera- 
tion of  such  a  discord  was  an  anomaly  which 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  ;  and  that  as  the 
law  might  be  brought  to  an  accordance  with  the 
practice,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  prac- 
tice into  accordance  with  the  law,  the  law  ought 
to  be  altered  for  a  wiser  and  more  humane  sys- 
tem. The  last  century  has  exhibited  a  contin- 
ual confederacy  of  prosecutors,  witnesses,  coun- 
sel, juries,  judges,  and  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law. 
"  The  crimes  against  which  our  penal  code, 
g5  as  it  at  present  stands,  denounces  the 
continued,  Punishment  of  death,  may  be  divided 

into  three  classes.  In  the  first  are 
numbered  murder,  shooting,  stabbing,  and  such 
other  offenses  as  endanger  life,  and  on  which  the 
extreme  sentence  of  the  law  is  invariably  exe- 
cuted. In  the  second  class  are  included  arson, 
highway  robbery,  piracy,  and  other  similar  of- 
fenses, in  which  the  law,  though  not  always,  is 
very  frequently  carried  into  effect.  On  these 
two  divisions  I  admit  that  at  present  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  make  any  alteration.  But  there  is 
a  third  c'ass — some  connected  with  frauds  of 


various  kinds,  but  others  of  the  most  frivolous 
and  fantastic  description,  against  which  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  denounced  in  our  statute- 
book,  but  never  now  carried  into  execution,  and 
in  which  it  never  was  executed,  even  in  former 
times,  without  exciting  the  utmost  disgust  and 
horror  in  all  good  men — such  as  cutting  down 
a  hop-vine,  or  a  tree  in  a  gentleman's  park ;  oi 
cutting  the  head  of  a  fish-pond,  or  being  found 
on  the  high-road  at  night  with  trte  face  black 
ened.  These  trifling,  and  even  ridiculous  cap 
ital  felonies,  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number ;  and  although  for  the  last  seventy  years 
they  have  in  no  one  instance  been  carried  into 
execution,  yet  there  they  stand,  at  this  hour,  a 
perpetual  monument  of  savage  barbarity,  and 
an  eternal  proof  of  the  difference  between  the 
written  law  and  its  practical  execution.  From 
the  whole  of  this  class  of  cases  I  propose  to 
take  away  in  law,  as  has  long  been  done  in  prac- 
tice, the  capital  sanction. 

"  But  even  in  those  cases  where  the  punish- 
ment of  death  may  still,  without 
shocking  our  moral  feelings,  be  in-  Conjfnued 
flicted,  it  seems  expedient,  in  every 
point  of  view,  that  the  extreme  punishment  of 
the  law  should,  if  not  entirely  removed,  be  at 
least  extremely  limited.  I  do  not  contend  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  : 
in  some  crimes,  and  especially  murder,  it  ought 
to  be  inflicted.  The  courts  of  law  should,  in 
such  cases,  be  armed  with  the  awful  power  of 
taking  away  the  offender's  life  ;  and  thus  it  may 
be  seen  that,  in  this  country,  that  may  be  done 
by  justice  which  may  not  be  done  by  power. 
But  in  order  to  render  that  authority  fully  im- 
pressive, I  am  convinced  that  the  punishment 
of  death  should  be  abolished  in  those  cases 
where  inferior  punishments  are  not  only  appli- 
cable, but  usually  applied.  Nothing  can  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  purposes  of  justice  than  the 
frequency  with  which  the  sentence  of  death  is 
pronounced  from  the  judgment-seat,  with  all 
the  solemnities  prescribed  for  the  occasion, 
when  it  is  evident,  even  to  those  against  whom 
the  sentence  is  pronounced,  that  it  will  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  frequency  of  escape 
in  such  cases  takes  away  the  whole  effect  of 
capital  sentence  as  an  example.  '  A  single  es- 
cape,' says  Fielding,  '  excites  a  greater  degree 
of  hope  in  the  minds  of  criminals  than  twenty 
executions  excite  of  fear.'  The  whole  effect 
of  punishment,  as  an  example,  is  destroyed 
when  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators  is  with 
the  criminal  when  he  is  executed,  or  against 
the  law  when  sentence  is  pronounced. 

"In  all  nations,  and  in  all  stages  of  society 

an  agreement  between  the  laws  and 

the  general  feeling  of  the  people  is  P„„r,'" ,  A 
, .  ,  ,     ...   0_.  -n  K.  ^  ■  Concluded. 

essential  to  their  efficacy.  But  this 
agreement  becomes  of  unspeakable  importance 
in  a  country  in  which  the  charge  of  executing 
the  laws  is  in  a  great  measure  committed  to 
the  people  themselves.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
wish  to  throw  any  impediment  whatever  in  the 
way  of  our  civil  government ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  my  object  to  remove  such  as  exist.  My 
object  is  to  make  the  laws  popular,  to  reconcile 
public  opinion  to  their  enactments,  and  thus  to 
redeem  their  character.  It  is  to  render  their 
execution  easy,  their  terror  overwhelming,  their 
efficacy  complete,  that  I  implore  the  House  to 
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give  to  the  subject  their  most  serious  consider- 
ation.  The  just  and  faithful  administration  of 
the  law  is  the  great  bond  of  society — the  point 
at  which  authority  and  obedience  meet  most 
nearly.  If  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, instead  of  attempting  a  remedy,  content 
themselves  with  vain  lamentations  on  the  in- 
crease of  crime — if  they  refuse  to  conform  the 
1  Pari.  Deb.  laws  to  the  opinions  and  dispositions 
xxxix.  778,  *f  the  public,  that  growth  must  con- 
79B-  tribute  to  spread  a  just  alarm."1 

To  these  just  and  able  arguments,  it  was  re- 
g8  plied  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Can- 
Answer  of  ning  also  coinciding  with  him  :  "  My 
Lord  Castle-  own  views  do  not  differ  materially 
reagh.  from  tnose  which  have  been  en- 
forced by  the  honorable  gentleman  with  so 
much  learning  and  ability.  The  great  point, 
however,  is  to  proceed  with  due  caution ;  for 
unless  this  is  done,  the  cause  of  criminal  re- 
form itself  will  be  endangered  by  the  experi- 
enced failure  of  its  effects.  This  result  has  al- 
ready taken  place  in  one  instance.  In  the  year 
1815,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  became  law,  taking  away  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  stealing  from  the  person. 
What  was  the  result  1  Why,  that  the  convic- 
tions for  that  offense  increased  four-fold;*  that 
crime,  the  punishment  of  which  had  relaxed, 
had  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  oth- 
er crimes'.  The  argument,  therefore,  that  a  re- 
laxation of  punishment  would  produce  diminu- 
tion of  crime,  was  not  in  every  instance  well 
founded.  This  did  not  show  that  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  moved  for  should  not  be  grant- 
ed ;  but  it  was  a  warning  how  cautiously  and 
deliberately  it  should  be  entered  into.  The 
committee  moved  for  was  not  to  be  authorized 
to  consider  the  question  of  secondary  punish- 
ments. But  how  was  it  to  bring  about  any  prac- 
tical good  unless  it  did  so  1  For  if  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  to  be  taken  away,  is  not  the 
very  first  thing  to  be  considered,  what  penalties 
are  to  be  substituted  in  their  room"!  Out  of 
the  13,000  criminals  with  whom  our  jails  are 
annually  crowded,  at  least  10,000  are  those  to 
whom  such  secondary  punishments  are  appli- 
cable. 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  the  learned  mover  has 
not  been  led  away  by  the  theoretical 
innovations  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  in  all  cases. 
When  was  there  a  nation  which  had  ever  been 
able  to  dispense  with  that  painful  necessity  1 
Indeed,  the  mover's  speech  is  to  be  admired, 
not  less  for  what  is  contained  than  what  is 
omitted  in  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  great  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  the  crimes  for 
which  the  punishment  has  been  mitigated,  has 
been  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  prose- 
cutions. But  is  it  possible,  with  any  consist- 
ency, to  say  first  that  the  increase  of  crime 
has  been  owing  to  undue  severity  in  its  punish- 
ment, and  then  that  a  still  greater  increase  has 
been  owing  to  its  relaxation  I  If  there  is  truth 
in  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  the  dimin- 
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64        1815   131 

83        1810   234 

1817   257 
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ished  severity  of  punishment,  and  consequent 
increase' of  convictions,  should  have  led  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  crimes  committed.  The  commit- 
tee already  appointed,  and  now  actually  sitting, 
on  the  state  of  the  jails  in  the  kingdom,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  the  safe  custody,  but  to  the 
reformation  of  prisoners,  would  have  to  consid- 
er much  which  should  be  embraced  in  the  pres- 
ent motion ;  that  on  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation, another  part.  It  was  prudent  to 
await  the  result  of  their  labors,  before  engaging 
in  any  more  extensive  inquiry  as  to  the  general 
amendment  of  the  criminal  law  ;  for  what  could 
be  more  dangerous  than  to  abolish  generally  the 
punishment  of  death,  without  being  i  parl  rjeb. 
prepared  to  say  what  secondary  pen-  xxxix.  800, 
alties  could  be  inflicted  in  its  stead  I"1  836- 

It  was  evident,  from  the,  feeble  manner  in 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  mo-  90. 
tion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com-  Sir  James 

mittee  to  inquire  into  our  criminal  Mackin- 
i  .  .  j  ,-i   ,  «  tosh  s  mo- 

laws  was  resisted,  that  Government  ti011  jS  car. 

felt  that  the  case  was  indefensible,  ried. 
and  that  the  sense  of  the  House,  as  Marcn  3- 
well  as  the  nation,  was  in  favor  of  the  desired 
reformation.  They  only  resisted  the  motion  by 
a  side-wind,  in  order  to  gain  time,  or  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  themselves,  on  which  they  might 
get  a  committee  of  their  own  appointment.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  unsuccessful,  for,  on 
a  division,  Sir  James's  motion  was 

2  Pari.  Deb. 
xxxix.  845. 
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carried  by  a  majority  of  19- 
numbers  being  147  to  128. 2 

This  was  the  first  decisive  victory  gained  in 
the  Legislature  by  the  advocates  of  9] 
criminal  reform,  and  as  such  it  de-  Reflections 
serves  consideration.  It  was  the  011  tllis  SUD- 
turning-point  between  two  systems.  3 
For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  it,  every 
successive  session  of  Parliament  had  been 
marked  by  one  or  more  additions  to  the  cata- 
logue of  capital  crimes,  until  at  length  they  had 
reached  the  enormous  number  of  two  hundred 
Since  that  time,  the  penal  sanction  has  been 
taken  away  by  statute  in  so  many  cases,  and 
the  mercy  of  the  Crown  exercised  so  liberally 
in  others,  that  for  ten  years  past  no  persons 
have  been  sentenced  to  death  in  Great  Britain 
but  for  murder ;  and  execution  has  never  taken 
place,  except  in  willful  and  cold-blooded  cases 
of  that  crime.  The  number  of  persons  who 
suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  is  now 
never  above  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  year  in  En- 
gland, and  three  or  four  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  public  executions  does 
not  take  place  a  tenth  part  as  frequently  as  it 
used  to  do,  before  Romilly  and  Mackintosh  be- 
gan their  humane  labors.*  So  far  there  is  great 
cause  for  congratulation  on  the  part  of  all  the 
friends  of  humanity.    But  the  subject  is  sur- 

*  Sentenced  to  Death  in  England  and  Wales. 
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Sentenced. 
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Since  1839  no  person  has  been  executed  in  England  but 
for  willful  murder  ;  before  the  change  in  the  law,  the  mur- 
derers were  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  number 
executed.— Porter'^  Progress  of  the  Nation,  635,  third 
edition. 
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rounded  with  difficulties  ;  and  if  there  is  good 
cause  for  rejoicing  in  this  respect,  there  is  equal 
ground  for  apprehension  in  another.  The  diffi- 
eulty  arises  not  from  the  argument,  but  the 
fact,  and  the  results  which  have  actually  fol- 
lowed this  great  relaxation  of  our  penal  code. 

It  has  been  followed  by  a  very  great  increase 
gq  both  of  committals  and  convictions  ; 
Results  of  the  former,  however,  in  a  consider- 
experience  ably  greater  proportion  than  the  lat- 
on  the  sub-  ter — indicating  that,  though  the  ad- 
Ject'  ministration  of  the  criminal  law  has 

become  more  regular,  and  there  is  an  increased 
inclination  on  the  part  of  injured  persons  to 
prosecute,  and  of  juries  to  convict,  yet  no  de- 
crease, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  great  in- 
crease vf  crime  has  taken  place.*  The  in- 
crease of  commitments,  since  the  lenient  sys- 
tem first  began  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  1822, 
has  been  most  alarming  ;  for  they  have  swelled 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  that  period 
from  27,000  to  74,000,  or  above  250  per  cent. ; 
while,  in  the  same  period,  population  has  only 
advanced  from  21,000,000,  in  the  two  islands, 
to  28,000,000,  or  about  33  per  cent.  ;  in  other 
words,  crime  has  increased  about  eight  times  as 
fast  as  the  numbers  of  the  people. t  This  is  a 
sufficiently  startling  result,  the  more  especially 
as  the  last  year  (1849)  was  undisturbed  either 
by  Irish  famine  or  rebellion  ;  and  the  free-trade 
measures,  from  which  the  most  general  bless- 
ings had  been  predicted  for  the  empire,  had 
been  for  three  years  in  full  operation  in  Great 
Britain.  And  as  it  is  well  known  to  all  persons 
practically  engaged  in  these  matters  that,  so  far 
from  commitments  for  trial  being  of  late  years 
issued  for  more  trivial  crimes  than  formerly, 
the  case  is  just  the  reverse  ;  and  cases  are  con- 
stantly now  disposed  of  by  the  police  magis- 
trates, and  chastised  by  a  few  weeks'  imprison- 
ment, for  which,  thirty  years  ago,  sentence  of 
death  or  transportation  was  pronounced. 

In  truth,  however,  this  anomaly  is  more  ap- 
93  parent  than  real ;  and  this  disheart- 
What  has  ening  result,  so  far  from  disproving, 
caused  the  only  proves  more  clearly  the  justice 
anomaly  ?  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  principles. 

Crime  has  increased  so  immensely, 
chiefly  because  they  were  applied  only  to  the 


*  Convictions  in  England  and  Wales  per  cent,  of 
Committals. 


Yea  ra. 

Per  Cent. 

Years. 

Per  Cent. 

1805 

60.43 

1830 

70.72 

1810 

61.35 

1835 

71.04 

1815 

62.46 

1841 

73.05 

1820 

67.23 

1845 

71.60 

1825 

69.01 

1S49 

75.49 

—Pouter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  638,  third  edition. 


t  Commitments  for  Serious  Crimes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland. 


Years. 

England. 

Scot- 
land. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Population  of 
whole. 

1822 

12,241 

1,691 

13,251 

27,183 

21,500,000 

1823 

12,263 

1,733 

14,632 

28,628 

1S24 

13,698 

1,802 

15,258 

30,748 

1825 

14,437 

1,876 

15,515 

31,828 

1826 

14,164 

1,999 

16,318 

34,481 

1845 

24,303 

3,537 

16,696 

44,536 

1846 

25,107 

4,069 

18,492 

47,668 

1817 

28,883 

4,635 

31,209 

64,677 

1848 

30,349 

4,909 

38,522 

73,780 

1849 

27,806 

4.357 

41,982 

74,162 

28,000,000 

— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  third  edition,  p.  8, 635, 
667,  668,  and  Pari.  Returns. 
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punishment  of  death,  and  not  followed  out,  as 
they  should  have  been,  through  the  whole  ram- 
ifications of  offenses,  and  the  penalt  ies  attached 
to  them.  His  fundamental  principle  was,  that 
certainty  of  punishment  is  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  deterring  from  crime,  and  that  this  can 
never  be  attained  unless  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple coincide  with  the  law,  and  co-operate  in  its 
execution.  No  reasonable  being  can  doubt  the 
soundness  of  this  principle  ;  but,  to  be  effective, 
it  should  be  applied  universally.  When  the  cap- 
ital sentence  is  taken  away  from  a  great  vari- 
ety of  offenses,  if  certainty  of  secondary  punish- 
ment is  not  imposed  in  its  stead,  the  temptation 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  from  the  hope  of 
comparative  impunity,  is  of  course  increased. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  render  secondary  punishments  in  the 
British  empire  more  uncertain  and  ineffective, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  punishment  of  death 
has  in  all  cases,  excepting  willful  murder,  been 
taken  away.  One  class  trusted  to  education  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  crime  ;  forgetting  that  in 
England  the  educated  criminals  were  already 
double  of  the  uneducated,  and  in  Scotland  four 
and  a  half  to  one.*  Another  rested  their  hopes 
on  the  effect  of  the  improvement  of  prison  dis- 
cipline in  reforming  the  criminals,  an  illusion 
of  all  others  the  greatest ;  for  experience  has 
now  abundantly  proved  that  neither  solitary 
confinement,  nor  long  imprisonment,  nor  any 
amount  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  prison,  has  the  least  effect  in 
amending  the  lives  of  prisoners  in  their  own 
country,  when  they  are  discharged  from  it.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  great  increase  of  prisoners 
transported,  who  swelled  from  a  few  hundreds 
to  nearly  five  thousand  annually,  and  the  ex- 
tremely injudicious  step  of  sending  them  all, 
without  any  intermixture  of  untainted  settlers, 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land — the  most  remote  colo- 
ny of  Great  Britain,  and  the  least  accessible  to 
free  colonists — rendered  transportation  there  so 
great  an  evil,  and  so  much  an  object  of  dread 
to  other  colonies,  that  a  general  resistance  to 
the  reception  of  convicts  was  manifested,  and 
for  several  years  none,  excepting  young  women, 
were  removed  to  the  colonies.  Thus  transpor- 
tation, after  being  pronounced  as  a  sentence, 
was  not  carried  into  effect ;  the  jails  soon  be- 
came incapable  of  holding  the  multitudes  crowd- 
ed within  their  walls ;  government  quietly  let 


*  Table  showing  the  instruction  of  criminals  over  the 
British  empire  in  1841  and  1848  : 


Neither 
read  nor 
write. 

Imper 
fectiy. 

Well. 

Supe- 
rior. 

Total  ed- 
ucated. 

Total" 
unedu- 
cated. 

1841. 
England  .. 
Scotland  . . 
Ireland  . . . 

9,220 
696 
7,152 

13,732 
2,248 
3,084 

2,253 
554 
5,631 

126 
42 

18,171 

2,834 
8,733 

9,220 
696 
7,152 

1848. 
England  .. 
Scotland . . 
Ireland  . . . 

9,691 

17,111 

2,884 

81 

20,076 
3,985 

9,691 
911 

—Pari.  Returns,  1841-8. 

In  France,  it  appears  from  M.  Guerry's  tables  that  in 
all  the  eighty-four  departments,  without  exception,  the 
amount  of  crime  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  in- 
struction ;  while  in  Prussia,  where  education  is  mora 
general  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  being 
enforced  by  government  on  every  citizen  with  a  family, 
the  proportion  of  serious  crimes  to  the  population  is  twelve 
times  greater  than  in  France,  where  half  the  people  can 
neither  read  nor  write. — See  Alison's  Essays,  i.  558. 
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them  go,  after  a  year  or  two  of  imprisonment 
had  been  undergone  ;  and  they  were  soon  back 
in  their  old  haunts,  committing  new  crimes,  and 
giving  their  old  associates  the  most  encoura- 
ging accounts  of  the  ease  with  which,  by  a  little 
address,  liberation  from  the  severest  sentence 
of  transportation  could  be  obtained.* 
The  true  principles  to  follow  in  dealing  with 

94  secondary  punishments  as  with  that 
True  prin-  of  death,  is  to  render  them  as  cer- 
cipies  on  tain  as  possible,  and  to  consider  im- 
the  subject.  prisonment  at  home  as  only  a  prepa- 
ration for,  and  means  of  teaching  a  trade  to, 
those  who  are  ultimately  to  be  transported. 
For  juvenile  offenders,  and  trifling  cases,  a  very 
short  imprisonment,  as  of  a  week,  or  a  flogging, 
should  be  inflicted,  merely  with  a  view  to  ter- 
ror. For  a  second  offense  of  any  sort,  or  a  first 
of  more  serious,  a  prolonged  imprisonment,  as 
of  nine  months  or  a  year,  should  be  the  penalty, 
during  which  the  convict  should  be  carefully 
instructed  in  a  trade.  For  the  next  offense, 
transportation  should  invariably  be  inflicted, 
and  as  invariably  carried  into  execution.  And  if  it 
he  objected  that  the  colonists  will  not  receive 
the  convicts,  the  answer  is,  that  no  such  diffi- 
culty was  experienced,  till,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  assignment  system,  and  keeping  convicts 
in  gangs,  and  sending  them  all  in  overwhelm- 
ing multitudes  to  one  colony,  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  dread,  rather  than  ambition,  to  all  oth- 
ers ;  that  this  difficulty  will  at  once  be  over- 
come by  engaging,  on  the  part  of  Government, 
to  send  three  untainted  colonists  for  one  con- 
vict to  any  colony  which  will  receive  the  latter; 
or  establishing  an  entire  new  penal  colony,  to 
which  all  untainted  persons  emigrating  at  the 
expense  of  Government  might  be  sent ;  a  sys- 
tem which  would  at  once  convert  all  the  re- 
fractory colonies  into  petitioners  for  a  portion 
of  the  fertilizing  stream  ;  and  that,  if  it  should 
prove  otherwise,  Australia  is  large  enough  to 
afford  room  for  the  establishment  of  new  penal 
colonies,  regarding  which  no  consent  need  be 
asked  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.f 

Another  subject  of  general  interest  was  dis- 

95  cussed  in  Parliament  this  year,  which 
Clandestine  was  that  of  the  succors  clandestine- 
succors  ]y  furnished  by  the  British  to  the  in- 
English 'to6  surgents  m  South  America.  Ever 
the=soutn  since  the  contest  between  the  splen- 
American  did  colonies  of  Spain  and  the  mother 
insurgents.  country  had  begun  in  1810,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  in  a  chapter  of  the 
i  Hist,  of  author's  former  work,'  it  had  been  re- 
Europe,  garded  with  warm  interest  in  Great 
c.  lxvii.  Britain:  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  and  instinctive  attachment  of  its  inhab- 
itants to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  sympathy 
with  all  who  are  engaged  in  asserting  it ;  part- 
ly in  consequence  of  extravagant  expectations 


*  At  the  spring  circuit  at  Glasgow,  in  April,  1848,  out 
of  1 17  ordinary  criminals  indicted,  there  were  22  who  had 
been  convicted  at  that  place  within  two  years  previously, 
and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  transportation,  none 
under  seven  years  ;  and  the  previous  sentence  was  stated 
in  the  indictment  as  an  aggravation  of  the  offense.  The 
same  was  the  case  for  several  years,  and  obtains,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  to  this  day. 

t  In  the  essay  on  "  Crime  and  Transportation,"  in  the 
author's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  vol.  i..  p.  547,  this  very 
important  and  interesting  subject  is  discussed  more  at 
length,  and  in  detail,  that:  is  practicable  in  a  work  of  gen- 
eral history. 


formed  and  fomented  by  interested  parties,  a.* 
to  the  vast  field  that,  by  the  independence  of 
these  colonies,  would  be  opened  to  British  com- 
merce and  enterprise.  As  long  as  the  war  in 
Europe  lasted,  this  sympathy  was  evinced  only 
by  an  anxious  observance  of  the  struggle ;  for 
the  physical  resources  of  the  country  were  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  terrific  contest  with  Na- 
poleon. But  when  peace  succeeded,  and  the 
armies  of  all  the  European  states  were  in  great 
part  reduced,  the  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of 
South  American  independence  began  to  assume 
a  more  practical  and  efficient  form.  Great  num- 
bers of  officers  from  all  countries,  wearied  of 
the  monotony  of  pacific  life,  or  tempted  by  the 
high  rank  and  liberal  pay  offered  them  in  South 
America,  began  to  go  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
insurgents,  and  ere  long  rendered  their  forces 
greatly  more  formidable  than  they  had  previous- 
ly been.  The  English,  prompted  by  the  love 
of  freedom,  wandering,  and  adventure,  which 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
acter, were  soon  pre-eminent  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  succors  they  sent  over  ere  long  assum- 
ed so  formidable  an  appearance  as  attracted  the 
serious  notice  of  the  Spanish  government.  Not 
only  did  great  numbers  of  the  Peninsular  vet- 
erans, officers  and  men,  go  over  in  small  bod- 
ies, and  carry  to  the  insurgents  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  and  the  prestige  of  their  fame, 
but  a  British  adventurer,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  collected  a  considera- 
ble expedition  in  the  harbors  of  this  country, 
with  which,  in  British  vessels  and  under  the 
British  flag,  he  took  possession  of  Porto  Bello, 
in  South  America,  then  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  a  Spanish  force,  a  country  at  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  This  violent  aggression 
led  to  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government,  in  consequence  of  which 
Government  brought  in  a  Foreign  ,  Parl  Deb 
Enlistment  Bill,  which  led  to  violent  june  28, 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia-  1819,  xl. 

!,„.„,..  1381,1382. 

On  the  part  of  Government,  it  was  argued 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Bath-  96. 
urst,  and  Lord  Castlereagh :  "As  the  Argument 
law  at  present  stands  by  the  9th  and  °[^0'rs,0e" 
29th  Geo.  II.,  and  the  9th  Geo.  III.,  ti,e  Foreign 
it  is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  Enlistment 
clergy,  to  seduce  subjects  of  this  Bil1- 
country  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  foreign  pow 
ers.  These  enactments  are  quite  general,  and 
apply  to  all  foreign  countries  without  exception, 
and  have  no  special  reference  to  the  raising 
troops  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  though 
they  were  probably  conceived  with  that  view 
Soon  after  the  late  peace  was  concluded,  it  was 
discovered  that  several  British  officers  had  left 
this  country  to  take  service  with  the  insurgents 
of  South  America.  At  first,  while  the  numbei 
was  inconsiderable,  the  Government  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  notice  their  engage- 
ments. When,  however,  the  number  increased, 
it  was  notified  to  officers  on  half-pay,  that  if 
they  enlisted  in  foreign  service  they  would  lose 
their  half-pay.  This  notice,  however,  had  not 
the  desired  effect.  The  enlistment  of  recruits 
for  South  America  went  on  openly :  several 
large  bodies  embarked  in  British  harbors  for 
that  country,  and  lawyers  thought  it  doubtful 
whether  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  could 
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reach  them.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  do  somelhing  more  efficient;  and  this  was 
alike  called  for  by  our  position  as  a  neutral  pow- 
er, and  by  the  special  engagements  under  which 
we  stood  with  Spain  relative  to  the  South 
American  insurgents. 

"By  the  treaty  of  1814  with  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  Great  Britain  had  expressly 
Continued.  Decome  bound  to  furnish  no  succors 
to  the  Spanish  insurgents,"  and  the 
Government  declared  their  resolution  to  ob- 
serve a  strict  neutrality ;  and  a  proclamation, 
founded  on  this  principle,  was  issued  in  1817, 
warning  his  Majesty's  subjects  not  to  accept 
any  military  commissions  from,  nor  give  any 
aid  to,  either  of  the  parties.   This  principle  was 
strictly  acted  upon  by  the  British  Government ; 
and  although  some  British  officers  were  serv- 
ing by  license  in  the  Spanish  army,  it  was  un- 
derstood they  were  not  to  act  against  the  in- 
surgents, and  this  understanding  had  been  en- 
forced in  two  instances.    A  change  of  the  law, 
however,  had  become  necessary,  because  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  denounced  in  it  render- 
ed it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  act  to  take  away  the 
capital  sanction,  and  declare  persons  enlisting 
in  foreign  service  guilty  of  misdemeanor  only, 
and  to  declare  the  supplying  the  belligerents 
with  warlike  stores,  and  equipping  vessels  for 
warlike  purposes,  the  like  offense.    The  law 
thus  mitigated,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  may  be  really  carried  into  effect,  so  as 
to  show  that  we  are  really  in  earnest  in  the 
neutrality  we  have  declared. 
"  Such  a  determination  is  one  which  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary,  but  a 
Continued  PenTianent  resolution — a  declaration 
of  the  policy  which,  in  all  similar  cir- 
cumstances, has  regulated  just  and  considerate 
neutral  states,  and  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
this  country  in  an  especial  manner  steadily  to 
adhere  to.    It  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the 
treaty  with  Spain  in  1814;  but,  irrespective  of 
that  treaty,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  by  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  justice,  and  the  acknowledged 
maxims  of  international  law.    It  is  impossible 
to  say  we  are  at  peace  or  amity  with  a  country, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  entitled  to  make  war 
at  pleasure  with  the  subjects  of  our  own  coun- 
try.   Such  a  species  of  hostility  is  war  in  its 
very  worst  form ;  for  it  is  war  without  its  laws, 
its  restraints,  its  direction,  or  its  objects.   It  is 
not  national  hostility  directed  to  public  purposes, 
but  private  piracy  aiming  at  nothing  but  indi- 
vidual plunder.   Can  we  permit  armaments  fit- 
ted out  in  this  country  to  attack  the  peaceable 
colonies  or  possessions  of  another  country,  or 
to  aid  its  insurgents  in  severing  themselves 
from  its  dominion  1    This  case  has  actually  oc- 
curred in  the  recent  seizure  of  Porto  Bello,  a 
town  of  New  Spain,  by  an  expedition  command- 
ed by  a  person  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sir  Greg- 
or  M'Gregor.    If  this  was  sanctioned  against 
Porto  Bello,  might  it  not  equally  be  done  against 
Corunna,  Cadiz,  or  Madrid  itself  1    Was  this 
consistent  with  justice'!    Was  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  sanctioning  the  grossest  injustice  1 
Of  all  states  in  the  world,  Great  Britain  is  the 
one  which  has  the  most  decided  interest  to  re- 
sist the  promulgating  of  such  doctrines  ;  for  not 
only  is  Ireland  the  perpetual  field  of  domestic 


discontent  and  foreign  tampering,  but  her  colo- 
nies in  every  part  of  the  world  at  once  invit  e  ag- 
gression, and  render  defense  almost  hopeless. 

"  The  same  case  has  occurred  in  formei 
times  with  other  countries,  and  been 

always  met  by  the  steady  resistance  „  9,9- ,  , 
r       i_-  u  i    j     t    ,.a.  Concluded, 

for  which  we  now  contend.    In  1792 

a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  subjects  of  neither  power  should 
accept  commissions  in  the  service  of  any  prince 
or  state  at  war  with  the  other.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  when  the  war  broke 
out  between  this  country  and  France,  immedi- 
ately passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  enlisting  of 
their  citizens  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  power,  or  furnishing  them  with  ships 
or  warlike  stores  ;  and  this  act,  which  punish- 
ed any  infringement  of  its  provisions  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  though  at  first  temporary,  was 
afterward  made  permanent.  In  1818  the  Amer- 
icans extended  this  law  to  any  power,  whether 
recognized  or  not,  expressly  in  order  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  succors  sent  to  the  Spanish  in- 
surgents in  the  southern  parts  of  their  conti- 
nent. It  is  true  that  volunteering  into  foreign 
service  was  permitted  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, Charles  I.,  and  James  II. ;  but  then  it  was 
only  because  the  services  entered  into  were 
those  of  states  at  war  with  the  avowed  enemies 
of  Great  Britain,  and  at  a  time  when  the  viru- 
lence of  religious  warfare  rendered  hostilities 
as  ceaseless  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
as  ever  they  had  been  between  Mussulmans 
and  Christians.  But  can  this  be  predicated  of 
our  old  and  faithful  allies  the  Spaniards,  whc 
have  stood  by  our  side  in  the  terrible  Peninsu- 
lar struggle  during  seven  years  with  Napoleon' 
And  are  we  prepared,  as  the  first  proof  of  oui 
gratitude  to  them  for  the  devoted  fidelity  with 
I  which  they  fulfilled  their  engagements  toward 
|  us  during  war,  to  aid  their  enemies,  i  pari.  Deb. 
on  the  return  of  peace,  in  dismem-  xl.  1378, 
bering  their  dominions  I"1  1387  • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord 
Holland,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  1()n 
Tierney  :  "  The  present  bill  has  been  Answer  by 
brought  forward,  not  on  any  general  the  Onpo- 
ground  of  policy,  for  it  is  directly  con-  sition- 
trary  to  the  practice  of  England  in  its  best  days, 
i  but  solely  in  consequence  of  a  specific  applica- 
'  tion  from  the  court  of  Spain.  Had,  then,  that 
power  any  right  to  make  that  demand,  either 
upon  the  ground  of  the  general  law  of  nations, 
or  the  terms  of  any  particular  treaty ;  and  if 
she  had  not,  are  there  any  reasons  of  justice  or 
expedience  which  call  upon  us  to  depart  from 
the  undoubted  law,  and  still  more  undoubted 
feeling,  of  this  country  for  above  a  century 
back  1  Both  questions  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  The  German  jurists,  particularly 
Martens,  say  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
neutrality  to  give  every  assistance  to  either 
of  the  belligerents,  except  warlike  expeditions. 
This  principle  has  been  constantly  acted  upon 
in  this  country.  It  was  done,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  Dutch  were  struggling  for  their  independ- 
ence ;  and  in  that  of  James,  when  Gustavus 
Adolphuswas  contending,  on  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  all  over 
the  world.    Could  it  be  said  that  the  efforts  oi 
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individuals  to  support  the  cause  of  South  Amer- 
ican independence  were  warlike  expeditions,  in 
the  sense  of  the  German  j  urist  1  '  Every  state,' 
says  Martens,  'has  a  right  to  give  liberty  of 
raising  troops  in  its  dominions,  and  marching 
them  through  the  country,  and  may  grant  to  one 
state  what  it  refuses  to  another,  without  in- 
fringing its  neutrality.'  It  is  in  vain  to  say  this 
is  a  novel  and  unheard-of  doctrine  ;  it  has  been 
constantly  acted  upon  in  this  country.  Queen 
Elizabeth  allowed  her  subjects  to  enlist  to  any 
extent  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  common- 
wealth, though  never  in  that  of  Philip  of  Spain  ; 
and  James  I.,  a  great  jurist,  though  certainly  no 
hero,  allowed  2800  soldiers  to  be  raised  for  the 
service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  while  he  remain- 
ed undisturbed  in  his  relations  of  amity  with 
the  Emperor,  against  whom  they  acted.  It  may 
be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
for  four  centuries,  and  down  to  the  year  1792, 
when  the  Netherlands  were  engaged  in  a  revolt 
against  Joseph  II.,  there  never  was  a  period  in 
which  British  subjects  were  not  engaged  in 
giving  succor,  as  individuals,  to  other  states  ; 
and  no  instance  can  be  shown  in  which  govern- 
ment interfered  in  the  manner  now  proposed  to 
prevent  them. 

"  But  it  is  said  the  government  of  Spain  is  en- 
titled to  particular  rights  by  the  treaty 

Continued.  of  1814>  already.  alluded  to.  Not  a 
hint  on  this  subject  had  been  given 
when  the  treaty  was  signed  ;  but  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  years,  they  come  forward  and  claim 
performance  of  certain  stipulations  in  their  fa- 
vor. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  clause 
in  that  treaty  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
now  put  upon  it ;  for,  if  so,  how  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  silence  of  both  governments  in  re- 
gard to  it  during  the  last  five  years  1  Nay,  in 
the  treaties  with  France,  the  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  are  interdicted  from  issuing  letters  of 
marque  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Government,  this  country,  not  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain, 
was  to  be  held  as  having  incurred  an  obligation 
which  only  a  treaty  of  commerce  could  have  im- 
posed. The  strict  interpretation  of  this  treaty 
would  bear  very  hard  on  the  independent  states 
of  South  America ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
arms  are  sent  openly  from  this  country  to  the 
government  of  Old  Spain,  to  be  used  against  t  he 
South  American  states  ;  and,  indeed,  the  public 
journals  have  publicly  declared  that  the  expe- 
dition from  Cadiz  was  only  delayed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  execution  of  this  treaty  would  not 
be  preserving  even  the  balance  of  a  strict  neu- 
trality ;  it  would  be  enabling  the  government 
of  England  to  give  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Old  Spain,  while  it  withheld  succor  from 
the  st  ates  of  South  America,  struggling  for  their 
independence. 

"  Much  had  been  said  as  to  the  assistance 
given  to  the  South  American  states 
Concluded  uy  tlie  half-pay  officers  who  have  en- 
tered their  service  from  the  army  of 
this  country  ;  but  there  is  much  also  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side,  on  behalf  of  that  gallant  and 
meritorious  body  of  men.  It  is  easy  to  make 
rhetorical  nourishes  about  soldiers  retiring,  and 
converting  their  swords  into  pruning-hooks ;  but 
every  one  knows  that,  though  that  sometimes 
took  place  in  antiquity,  it  does  not  exist  save 


in  the  dreams  of  the  poets  in  modern  times.  A 
large  body  of  men  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  war  as  a  profession,  and  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  in  its  service,  can  not,  in  gen- 
eral, turn  to  any  other  profession;  and  if  unable 
to  maintain  themselves  in  their  proper  rank  in 
this  country,  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  debar 
them  from  following  out  their  profession  in  for- 
eign states.  The  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  loudly  call  for  the  Government  not  to 
discourage  a  movement  eminently  calculated  to 
extend  and  promote  new  fields  for  the  enterprise 
of  its  merchants  in  the  New  World.  This  is  a 
great  and  important  consideration,  which  ought 
not  lightly  to  be  passed  over.  There  is  no  man 
in  England  who  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  colonies  of  Spain  will  ever  return  to  the 
government  of  the  old  country,  at  tached  as  they 
are  to  freedom  by  passion  and  inclination,  as 
well  as  by  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings which  Providence  has  so  bountifully  placed 
within  their  reach.  After  the  long,  painful,  and 
bloody  war  shall  have  ended,  and  these  coun- 
tries have  obtained  those  first  of  earthly  bless- 
ings, liberty  and  independence,  it  would  be  pain- 
ful to  think  that  England,  during  its  continuance, 
had  been  linked  only  with  the  cause  of  their  ty- 
rants ;  and  that,  not  content  with  dealing  out  a 
fair  measure  of  justice  between  the  contending 
parties,  Parliament  had  thought  fit  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  common  informer  against  those  per- 
sons who  devoted  their  abilities  and  ipari.Deb. 
energies  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  xl.  1388, 
the  New  World."1  1*01. 

On  this  debate  the  Lords  determined  in  favor 
of  Ministers  by  a  majority  of  53 — the  numbers 
being  100  to  47.  On  a  debate  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
majority  was  61 — -the  numbers  being  ^Y1',?,"? 
190  to  129.2 

It  was  evident,  from  the  comparatively  nar- 
row majority  in  the  Commons  on  this  103. 
important  subject,  that  a  strong  na-  The  succors 
tional  feeling  had  come  to  prevail  in  totheinsur- 
the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  insur-  continue, 
gents  in  South  America ;  and,  in  Reflections 
truth,  this  feeling  was  but  the  reflec-  on  *Ma  sub- 
tion  of  a  still  stronger  one  in  the  na-  3 
tion  on  the  subject.  The  English  people  were 
all  but  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  South 
American  independence.  All  classes  joined  in 
the  desire  to  see  the  Spanish  colonies  emancipa- 
ted from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  tyranny  of 
the  mother  country.  The  philanthropic  and  en- 
thusiastic saw  a  boundless  career  of  happiness 
opened  to  those  boundless  regions,  if  they  were 
extricated  from  the  meshes  of  governors  and 
priests,  and  blessed  with  Anglo-Saxon  freedom 
and  institutions.  The  democratic  party  re- 
joiced in  the  establishment  of  republican  insti 
tutions  all  over  the  world.  The  half-pay  offi- 
cers, languishing  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of  states 
which  offered  them  high  rank,  liberal  pay,  and 
a  grant  of  land  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest. 
Not  a  few  of  the  giddy  youth  were  caught  by 
the  brilliant  uniforms  which  were  displayed  at 
the  shop-windows,  and  which,  donned  the  mo- 
ment they  received  their  commissions,  enabled 
them  to  figure  at  balls  in  London  before  they 
had  undergone  any  of  the  perils  of  real  warfare. 
The  covetous  and  selfish — and  they  were  by  far 
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the  largest  class — looked  forward  to  an  immense 
addition  to  our  export  trade,  to  the  future  ex- 
tension of  which  no  limits  could  be  assigned, 
if  the  Spanish  monopoly  was  broken  down,  and 
a  colonial  trade,  which,  before  the  war,  amount- 
ed to  above  fifteen  millions  sterling  of  exports 
from  Old  Spain,  was  thrown  open  to  British  en- 

1  Humboldt  terprise.1  The  two  strongest  prin- 
Nouveiie  '  ciples  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind — 
Espagne,  iv.  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  love  of 
153,  154.  gam — were  s0  firmiy  enlisted  in  fa- 
vor ofj;he  South  American  insurgents,  that  all 
attempts  to  check  it  were  vain.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  remained  a  dead  letter.  The 
embarkation  of  troops,  stores,  and  loans  of 
money  continued  without  intermission ;  and, 

2  See  Hist  as  detailed  in  a  former  work,  Span- 
of  Europe,  ish  America  was  thereby  rendered 
c.  lxvii.  independent,  and  severed  from  the 
H/-91.      dominion  of  Old  Spain.1 

Yet,  though  success  attended  these  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  Spanish 
Vast  extent  insurgents,  as  it  did  those  of  France 
of  tue  aid    in  support  of  the  North  American  in- 
thus  afford-  surgents  in  the  last  century,  there 

surgents!""  Can  be  n0  doubt  that  in  both  Cases 

the  conduct  was  equally  criminal, 
and  equally  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Admitting  that  the  doctrine  of  Martens,  on 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  so  strongly  rested,  is 
well  founded,  and  that  it  is  in  no  violation  of 
neutrality  for  one  belligerent  to  be  allowed  to 
levy  men  in  the  dominions  of  a  neutral  power, 
that  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  course 
which  was  now  adopted  in  Great  Britain  in  re- 
gard to  the  South  American  insurgents.  There 
was  no  levying  of  men  by  isolated  foreign 
agents,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  or 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Joint  stock  companies 
were  formed ;  loans  to  an  enormous  extent 
granted  to  the  governments  of  the  insurgent 
states,  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  provided 
for  by  retaining  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  off 
the  sum  subscribed  ;  and  great  expeditions  sent 
out,  which  at  last  amounted  to  8000  and  10,000 
men,  fully  armed  and  equipped  by  the  compa- 
nies engaged  in  the  undertaking,  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  payment  of  their  dividends. 
Never  had  the  Government  of  England  during 
the  war,  before  the  Spanish  contest  commenced, 
furnished  such  effective  succors  to  its  allies  on 
the  Continent,  both  in  men,  money,  and  arms, 
as  were  now  sent  out  by  private  companies  and 
individuals  to  aid  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  New  World;  and 
the  success  gained  was  proportionally  great ; 
s  Hist,  of  Eu-  ror  i''  an<i  it  alone,  prolonged  the 
rope,  c.  lxvii.  contest,  and  at  length  severed  the 
49-91.  colonies  from  the  parent  state.3 
But  immediate  success  is  not  always  the  test 
105.  either  of  the  wisdom  or  justice  of 
Punishment    national  measures.    God  visits  the 

^land'ha^re-  SinS  °f  the  fathers  uPon  th-e  chil- 
ceived  for  "  dren,  but  it  is  often  on  the  third 
this  injus-  and  fourth  generations.  From  1814 
,i;e-  to  1824,  England  acted  most  iniqui- 

tously  in  aiding  in  the  dismemberment  of  an  al- 
lied state,  with  which  she  was  in  perfect  amity 
at  the  time,  and  which  had  faithfully  stood  by  her 
during  her  previous  struggle,  and,  like  France, 
for  a  similar  faithlessness  before,  she  has  got  her 
reward.    By  aiding  the  revolution  in  America, 


France  brought  on  revolution  upon  herself  a 
few  years  after  ;  and  the  same  result  followed, 
though  from  a  different  series  of  causes,  the 
English  efforts  to  dismember  the  allied  Spanish 
empire  in  the  next  century.  The  prolongation 
of  the  contest,  which  raged  without  intermis- 
sion for  fifteen  years,  from  1810  to  1825,  utterly 
ruined  the  mines  of  South  America,  and  brought 
down  the  annual  supply  of  precious  metals  for 
the  use  of  the  globe  from  ten  millions  to  three 
millions  annually ;  thence,  of  course,  ensued  a 
general  reduction  of  prices  of  every  article  over 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  its  work-shop 
and  trading  emporium,  Great  Britain.  Actu- 
ated by  a  similar  motive,  the  love  of  gain,  and 
the  desire  of  augmenting  the  value  of  realized 
capital,  England  at  the  very  same  time  adopted 
the  decisive  step,  by  the  Act  of  1819,  of  con- 
tracting her  paper  currency,  and  rendering  it  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold,  beyond 
the  limited  amount  of  fourteen  millions — an 
amount  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
nation.  At  the  moment  when,  by  its  foreign 
policy,  and  the  aid  given  to  the  cause  of  insur- 
rection, the  nation  was  so  diminishing  the  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals  over  the  globe,  as  to 
render  their  retention  in  this  country  in  ade- 
quate quantities  a  matter  of  impossibility,  it  vol- 
untarily cut  off  the  resource  of  a  domestic  paper 
circulation,  and  dried  up  the  springs  of  indus- 
try, by  halving  the  currency  by  which  it  was  to 
be  maintained.  Thence  the  terrible  monetary 
crisis  of  1825,  the  long-continued  and  wide- 
spread suffering  which  followed  that  catastro- 
phe, the  Reform  revolution  which  that  suffering 
induced,  the  total  change  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  empire  which  ensued  in  the  next 
twenty  years,  and  the  dissolution  of  those  bonds 
which  united  her  colonies  to  the  parent  state, 
and  held  together  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the 
British  empire.  All  this  resulted  from  our  own 
acts — was  all  the  direct  and  immediate  conse- 
quence of  our  own  injustice.  The  year  1819 
was  the  turning-point  in  our  policy,  both  foreign 
and  domestic  ;  all  the  vast  changes  which  have 
since  ensued  may  be  traced  to  the  ascendency 
of  the  principles  in  the  nation  which  were  then 
brought  into  operation. 

And  what  gain  has  England  won,  even  in  the 
first  instance,  to  compensate  such  ]06_ 
wide-spread  and  lasting  devastation  1  Dreadful 
Admissions  made  by  the  ablest  lead-  losses  aris 
ers  of  the  new  system,  facts  collect-  ,rom 

....  J    .    .  .  .        ,      our  mter- 

ed  by  its  best  statisticians,  give  the  ference 
answer.  Lord  Palmerston  has  told  with  South 
us,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  America. 
Great  Britain,  between  1820  and  1840,  had  ad- 
vanced £150,000,000  in  loans  to  the  populai 
states  and  republics  of  Spain  and  South  Amer 
ica,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  had  been  lost  by 
the  faithlessness  or  insolvency  of  the  states 
which  received  them.  If  to  this  we  add  tie 
dreadful  losses  consequent  on  the  monetary 
crisis  of  1825,  the  direct  consequence,  as  will 
immediately  appear,  of  the  speculations  entered 
into  in  1824  by  British  capitalists  in  South  Amer- 
ica, at  a  time  when  the  maintenance  of  our  cur- 
rency at  home  was  rendered  entirely  dependent 
on  our  retention  of  the  daily  declining  supplies 
of  gold,  we  shall  have  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
millions  sterling  inflicted  upon  Great  Britain, 
the  direct  consequence  of  her  own  selfish  pur- 
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suit  of  gain  at  the  expense  of  other  interests  or 
states.  Was,  then,  the  gain  from  these  unwise 
or  iniquitous  measures  such  as  to  compensate 
the  direct  and  fearful  loss  with  which  they  were 


*  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  South  American 
States. 


Years.  Mexico. 


1827 
1828 


I  Guate 
mala. 


£ 

692,800 
307,028 


1829  303,562 


1840 
1841 
1842 


465,330 
434,901 
374,969 


£ 
1,948 
6,191 


2,373 
21,265 


2ulum-  I  Rio  de  la 
bia.  Plat: 


213,9721154,895 
261,113  312,389 
232,703  758,540 


359,743 
158,972 
231,711 


614,047 
989,466 
969,791 


Peru. 


£ 

228,466 
374,615 
300,171 

799,991 
536,046 
684,313 


Total. 


£ 

1,292,076 
1,261,330 
1,549,048 

2,239,454 
2,1  in  I  10 
2,260,784 


—Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  xii.  1 14. 

t  Imports  from  Spain,  and  Exports  to  it  from  the 
South  American  Colonies  in  1809. 


Imports  front  Spain. 

Mexico  

Piastres. 
11,000,000 
21,000,000 
5,700,000 
8,500,000 
11,500,000 
3,500,000 

£ 

2,750,000 
5,250,000 
1,450,000 
2,150,000 
2,875,000 
875,000 

New  Granada  

Caraccas  

Peru  and  Chili  

Buenos  Ayres  and  Potosi . . . 

59,200,000 

15,200,000 

Exports  to  Spain. 


Porlo  Rico  . . . 
Mexico  

Agricultural  Produce. 

Precious  Metals. 

Piastres.   I  £ 
9,900.000  2,250,000 
9,000,000  2,250,000 
2,000,000  500,000 
4,000,000  1,000,000 
4,000,000  1,000,000 

2,000,000  500,000 

Piastres. 

22,500,000 
3,000,000 

8,000,000 
5,000,000 

£ 

5,660,000 
750,000 

2,000,000 
1,250,000 

New  Granada. 

Caraccas  

Peru  and  Chili 
BuenosAyres ) 
and  Potosi.  5 

30,000,000,7,500,000 

US.  51  III,  III  Kl 

9,650,000 

—Humboldt's 
iv.  153,  154. 
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attended  1  So  far  from  it,  the  export  trade  from 
Great  Britain  to  South  America,  which  em- 
braces nearly  all  of  European  fabrics  which  the 
independent  states  can  take  off,  had  sunk  to 
£1,290,000  in  1827,  and  in  1842  had  only  reach 
ed  £2,300,000;*  although  the  exports  from 
Spain  alone  to  these  colonies  before  the  war 
was  £15,000,000,  and  the  imports  from  them 
£17,150,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  immense 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants.! 
As  if  to  demonstrate,  too,  that  it  is  to  the  Rev- 
olution, and  it  alone,  that  this  prodigi»us  de- 
cline is  to  be  ascribed,  our  exports  to  Brazil, 
which  has  retained  its  monarchical  government, 
have  averaged  about  £2,500,000  for  the  last 
twenty  years. t  And  our  exports  to  America, 
exclusive  of  the  United  States,  were  in  1809, 
before  the  Revolution  began,  no  less  than 
£18,014,219  ;  and  in  1810,  £15,640,166. $  Such 
have  been  the  effects,  even  to  the  immediate 
interests  of  England,  of  her  iniquitous  attempt 
to  dismember,  by  insidious  acts  in  peace,  the 
dominions  of  a  friendly  and  allied  power  !  Prov- 
idence has,  a  just  and  sure  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  sins  of  men,  which  is  to  leave  them  to  the 
consequences  of  their  own  actions. 

t  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Brazil  and  Amer- 
ica, excluding  United  States. 

To  Brazil. 


Years. 

1827  £2,312,109 

1828   3,518,297 

1829   2,516,040 

1840   2,625,853 

1841   2,556,554 

1842   1,756,805 

—Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  xii 


To  America,  excluding 
United  States. 

Years. 

1806  £10,877,968 

1807   10,439,423 

1808   16,591,871 

1809   18,014,219 

1810   15,640,166 

1811   11,939,680 

114. 


I)  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  359,  third  edition. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PROGRESS   OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  THE  ARTS,  AND  MANNERS,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AFTER  THE  PEACE. 


Those  who  consider  war  a  universal  and  un- 
mitigated evil,  and  fields  of  battle 
Great  Impulse  ™st  shambles,  where  human  be- 
given  to  liter-  mgs  massacre  each  other  without 
ature  and  sci-  either  object  or  pity,  would  do  well 
cnce  after  the  j0  consj(]er  the  progress  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  during  the  forty  years 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  and  com- 
pare it  with  any  other  epoch  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  modern  times.  In  none 
does  so  great  an  impulse  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  human  genius,  nor  were  such  efforts 
made  by  human  industry,  nor  such  triumphs 
achieved  by  human  exertion.  Compared  with 
this  era,  all  preceding  ones  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Science  made  splendid  discoveries — 
literature  a  mighty  stride — genius  took  lofty 
flights.  The  effect  was  the  same  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany ;  the  Augustine  age  of 
each  is  that  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  The  triumphs  of  art,  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  power  of  man  over  the  el- 
ements, were  unparalleled  during  this  period. 
Space  was  almost  annihilated — time  essentially 
abridged.  The  electric  telegraph  conveyed  in- 
telligence in  a  few  minutes  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don. Steam  conveyed  the  emigrants  in  ten 
days  from  Britain  to  America,  in  six  weeks  to 
India.  In  proportion  to  the  vehemance  of  the 
internal  passions,  the  hidden  fires  which  im- 
pelled mankind  into  the  wilderness  of  nature, 
was  the  addition  made  to  the  facilities  by  which 
they  were  to  reach,  the  powers  by  which  they 
were  to  subdue  it ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  Fire  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
poet  to  rank  Prometheus  as  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  the  human  species. 

It  is  not  merely  by  the  impulse  given  to  en- 
2  ergy,  and  the  extrication  of  talent  and 
Way  in  vigor  by  the  danger  and  necessities 
■which  war  of  war,  that  it  acts  in  this  decisive 
Fh°dUffSt  waY>  m  great  emergencies,  upon  the 
uusetiect.  fortunes  of  mankind.    A  still  more 

important  effect  takes  place  by  the  direction 
which  it  gives  to  the  passions  and  the  thoughts, 
by  impelling  them  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of 
selfish  and  individual  objects,  into  the  wider 
sphere  of  public  and  national  interest.  Selfish- 
ness is  the  upas-tree  which  invariably  grows 
up  and  sheds  its  poisoned  drops  around  during 
periods  of  tranquillity,  because  then  there  is  no 
counter-attraction  to  the  seductions  of  sense — 
the  suggestions  of  interest.  Every  man  sits 
under  the  shadow  of  his  own  fig-tree,  but  every 
man  thinks  of  that  fig-tree  alone.  In  war,  he  is 
obliged,  by  the  approach  of  danger,  to  extend 
his  view  to  the  furthest  parts  of  the  horizon — 
to  become  interested  in  remote  and  future 
events ;  to  sympathize  with  the  fortunes  of 
men  in  distant  lands.  This,  when  extended  to 
nations,  is  an  immense  advantage  ;  for  it  is  the 
application  of  a  remedy  to  the  greatest  weak- 


ness and  radical  curse  of  humanity.  The  act- 
ors in  war,  indeed,  are  often  selfish,  rapacious, 
hard-hearted ;  though  many  among  them  are 
noble,  generous,  devoted.  But  the  sufferers 
under  it  are  actuated,  in  general,  by  the  gener- 
ous emotions.  Among  them  is  to  be  found  the 
patience  which  endures  suffering,  the  heroism 
which  braves  danger,  the  patriotism  which  sac- 
rifices self  to  country.  It  is  in  these  emotions 
that  the  spring  is  to  be  found  of  national  great- 
ness, even  in  the  arts  of  peace  ;  it  is  not  less 
true  in  the  moral  than  the  material  world,  that 
"  a  nation  makes  the  Past,  the  Distant,  and  the 
Future  predominate  over  the  Present — exalts 
us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings." 

If  the  period  succeeding  the  war  is  one  which 
is  not  rich  in  great  events,  it  is  fruit-  3 
ful  in  great  men ;  if  the  triumphs  Rapid  prog- 
of  arms  are  awanting,  those  of  phi-  ress  of  steam 
losophy,  literature,  and  the  arts  g^'t'°mtl0n  in 
were  memorable  and  everlasting.  rl  aln- 
It  was  distinguished  by  the  first  successful  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  locomo- 
tion— a  discovery  of  which  the  original  honor  is 
due  to  Scotland,  but  the  first  successful  appli- 
cation to  America ;  and  of  which  the  conse- 
quences, in  their  ultimate  results,  are  destined 
to  change  the  face  of  the  moral  world.*  Like 
all  the  other  changes  which  have  made  a  great 
and  lasting  impression  on  human  affairs,  its  im- 
portance was  not  at  first  perceived.  It  was  de- 
cried by  philosophy,  and  rejected  by  the  French 
samns,  to  whom  Napoleon  remitted  the  consid- 
eration of  it  as  a  means  of  forwarding  the  in- 
vasion of  Great  Britain.t  Practical  men,  how- 
ever, were  not  long  of  discovering  its  import- 
ance ;  and  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  when 
the  first  steam-boat — the  Comet — was  launch- 
ed upon  the  Clyde,  several  hundreds  were  sail- 
ing round  the  British  islands.  For  long  it  was 
thought  that  steam  could  not  be  used  for  long 
voyages  ;  and  naval  men  generally  declared 
that,  from  the  fragility  of  the  materials  neces- 
sarily employed  in  generating  it,  it  would  make 
no  material  change  in  naval  warfare.  Time, 
however,  has  now  enabled  us  to  estimate  at 
their  true  value  these  prognostications.  The 
Atlantic  has  been  breasted  by  the  British  steam- 
ers— the  duration  and  expense  of  the  voyage  to 
New  York  have  been  halved — the  journey  to 
Bombay,  by  the  Red  Sea,  is  habitually  per- 
formed in  six  weeks ;  and  preparations  are 
making  for  conveying  emigrants  in  seven  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  that  of  Suez  to  Aus- 
tralia.   Already  nearly  the  half  of  the  British 

*  The  first  steam-boat  ever  constructed  was  built  by 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  in  1797.  The  author  has  seen 
it,  as  a  curiosity,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  One  of 
the  workmen  engaged  in  its  construction  carried  the  se- 
cret out  to  America,  where  it  was  eagerly  embraced,  and 
energetically  carried  into  execution  by  Fulton  in  1812. 
The  first  one  which  ever  sailed  in  the  British  seas  was 
the  Comet,  on  board  of  which  the  author  made  a  voyage 
in  1813.  t  See  Alison's  Europe,  c.  34,  $  67. 
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navy  is  composed  of  steam-vessels  of  war ;  and 
the  principal  security  of  England  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  she  could,  on  an  emergency,  fit 
out  a  greater  number  of  those  ocean  giants  than 
any  other  power. 

Less  striking  in  appearance,  but  not  less  im- 
4  portant  in  reality,  has  been  the  prog- 
Andofthe  ress  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the 
cotton  man-  creature  of  steam,  in  the  British  isl- 

cture.  ands,  especially  during  the  years 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  peace.  Rap- 
id as  had  been  its  advance  during  the  war,  its 
forward  movement  and  the  improvement  in  its 
machinery  was  still  more  marvelous  since  its 
termination  ;  for  British  industry  was  then  ex- 
posed to  the  competition  of  foreign  nations  in 
which  labor  was  cheaper  and  taxes  lighter,  and 
superiority  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  con- 
tinued addition  to  the  powers  and  simplification 
of  the  wheels  of  machinery.  But  here  the  coal 
and  iron-stone  of  Great  Britain  came  to  the  aid 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  great  as  had  been  the 
discovery  of  Watt,  its  powers  were  quadrupled 
by  the  additions  made  to  it  by  subsequent  gen- 
ius. The  marvels  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
in  Britain,  have  since  that  time  exceeded  all 
other  marvels ;  and  the  vast  development  of 
native  wealth  and  industry  during  the  last  thir- 
ty years  has  been  mainly  owing  to  its  progress. 
From  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
appears  that  the  official  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported,  which  in  1785  was  £864,000,  and  in 
1797  iiad  risen  to  £2,580,000,  had  mounted  in 
1814,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  £17,655,000; 
and  in  1833  had  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  £46,000,000!*  So  great  and  rapid  an  in- 
crease is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  found  in  any  single 
branch  of  manufacture  ;  nor,  perhaps,  in  all 
branches  put  together,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  If  these  wonderful  statistics  afford 
a  key  to  much  of  the  strength  exhibited  in  En- 
gland during  the  war,  those  which  follow  are 
equally  symptomatic  of  its  weakness,  and  of 
the  prolific  seeds  of  distress  which  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  and  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  had  implanted,  in  the  period  suc- 
ceeding the  peace,  in  the  community.  The 

*  Cotton  Manufactures  and  Yarn  exported  from 
Great  Britain. 


Years. 

Official  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

1697 

£5,915 

1780 

355,060 

1785 

864,710 

1797 

2,580,568 

1800 

5,854,057 

1810 

18,951,994 

1814 

17,655,378 

£20,033,132 

1815 

22,289,645 

20,620,956 

1816 

17,564,461 

15,577,392 

1817 

21,259,224 

16,012,001 

1818 

22,589,130 

18,767,517 

1819 

18,282,292  . 

14,699,912 

1820 

22,531,079 

16,516,758 

1821 

23,541,615 

16,094,807 

1822 

26,911,043 

17,218,801 

1823 

26,544,770 

16,276,813 

1824 

30,155,901 

16,376,515 

1825 

29,495,281 

18,253,631 

1826 

25,194,270 

14,013,675 

1827 

33,182,898 

17,502,394 

1828 

33,467,417 

17,140,114 

1829 

37,269,432 

17,394,575 

1830 

41,0511,969 

19,335,971 

1831 

39,357,075 

17,182,936 

1832 

43,786,255 

17,344,676 

1.-33 

46,337,210 

18,459,000 

l_ 

— Pari.  Paper,  1831,  No.  145  ;  and  Finance  Accounts,  1834. 
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Progress 
in  other 
branches 
of  manu- 
facture. 


official  value,  which  indicates  the  quantity  man- 
ufactured, had  risen,  between  1814  and  1832, 
from  £17,600,000  to  £46,000,000;  the  declared 
value,  which  indicates  the  price  received  foi 
it,  had  sunk  from  £20,000,000  to  £18,450,000 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  extraordinary  dim- 
inution in  the  declared  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported  took  place  at  a  time  when  so  great  an 
increase  in  the  production  was  going  forward, 
for  such  was  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, by  the  application  and  improvement  of 
machinery,  and  contraction  of  the  currency,  that 
the  price  of  cotton-yarn,  No.  100,  which  in  1786 
was  38s.,  had  sunk  in  1832  to  2s.  lid. ;  and  a 
piece  of  calico,  which  in  1814  cost  £1  4s.  7d., 
was  selling  in  1833  for  6s.  2d.  !  Whoever  will 
consider  these  figures  with  attention,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  principal  causes 
at  once  of  the  strength  and  weak-  i  Barnes's 
ness  of  the  British  empire  during  History  of 
and  subsequent  to  the  war,  and  of  Votton  '\'anu* 
the  vast  social  and  political  changes  ^'"parL  ' 
which  so  soon  after  occurred  -in  Papers,  1831, 
it.1  No.  145 

The  vast  impulse  given  at  this  period  to  in- 
dustry was  not  confined  to  the  cotton 
manufacture  ;  though  it,  as  the  great- 
est, was  the  most  conspicuous,  and 
has  attracted  most  attention.  In  wool- 
en goods,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  iron, 
the  progress  was  nearly  as  rapid ;  the 
last,  in  particular,  was  in  a  manner  a  new  cre- 
ation in  Great  Britain  since  the  peace.  The 
total  quantity  of  pig-iron  wrought  in  Greal  Brit- 
ain, in  1814,  was  350,000  tons ;  in  1835  it  had 
risen  to  1,000,000  tons.*  Generally  speaking, 
however,  it  was  in  the  useful  arts  only  that  this 
extraordinary  growth  was  perceptible  ;  in  the 
more  delicate  and  ornamental,  and  those  which 
depended  on  the  fine  arts  for  their  design  and 
beauty,  we  were  still  greatly  inferior  to  our 
Continental  neighbors.  Remoteness  of  situa- 
tion, distance  from  the  models  of  taste  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  genius,  was  the  cause  of 
this  inferiority.  The  necessity  of  studying 
them,  the  value  of  schools  of  design  to  diffuse 
and  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  their  beauty  and 
of  the  principles  of  art,  was  unknown.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  had  to  elapse  before  the  nation 
became  sensible  of  its  inferiority  in  these  re- 
spects, and  endeavored,  by  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  elementary  schools  for  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  recurring  to  foreign  artists  for  de- 
signs in  all  the  ornamental  branches  of  manu 
facture.  Since  that  period  its  progress  in  the 
fine  manufactures,  and  the  designs  requisite  for 
them,  has  been  great  and  rapid  ;  but  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  it  was  apparent  that 
even  then  an  equality  with  foreign  taste  had  not 
yet  been  attained. 

If  the  triumphs  of  British  art  and  industry 
have  been  great  during  this  memorable  period, 


*  Iron  made  in 
Tears.  Tens. 

1796   121,000 

1802   170,000 

1806   250,000 

1814   350,000 

1823    442,000 

1825   081,367 

1828   702,584 

-Porter's  Progress  of  the 


Great  Britain. 

Years.  Tons. 
1830   653,000 

1835   1,000,000 

1836   1,200,000 

1840   1,500,000 

1847   1,999,000 

1848   2,093,736 

Nation,  267,  269,  3d  edition 
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those  of  its  genius  and  thought  have  been  not 

6  less  remarkable,  and  still  more  last- 
Brilliant  eras  ing.  This  is  generally  the  case,  aft- 
in  literature  er  a  great  and  decisive  national 
aTihy1succeneT  stl'uggle :  the  energy  and  talent  de- 
those  of  great  veloped  during  its  continuance  by 
public  dan-  the  urgency  of  the  public  dangers, 
Eers-  is  directed,  on  their  termination,  to 
pacific  objects.  Literature  then  assumes  its 
noblest  character,  and  is  directed  to  its  most 
elevated  objects  ;  for  general  have  superseded 
individual  desires,  and  the  selfish  passions  have, 
by  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  been  for  a 
time  extinguished  by  the  generous.  This  ap- 
peared —  and  from  the  same  cause  —  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  modern  Europe : 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  Euripides  immediately 
succeeded  that  of  Themistocles  ;  the  genius  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  illuminated  the  era  which  had 
witnessed  the  contests  of  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
The  era  of  Michael  Angelo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso 
threw  a  radiance  over  the  expiring  strife  of  the 
Crusades  ;  that  of  Bossuet,  Moliere,  and  Racine 
over  the  declining  glories  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque  ;  that  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton 
soon  followed  the  fierce  passions  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  period  during  which  this  trans- 
cendant  union  exists  is  generally  as  short-lived 
as  it  is  brilliant ;  and  the  reason,  being  founded 
in  the  very  causes  which  produced  it,  is  of  last- 
ing influence.  The  vehement  contests  which 
awaken  and  draw  forth  the  latent  powers  of  the 
human  soul  are  necessarily  of  no  very  long 
duration  :  one  party  or  another  is  ere  long  van- 
quished in  the  strife  ;  and  alike  to  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered  succeeds  a  period  of  con- 
strained repose.  It  is  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  when  the  sway  of  the  generous  pas- 
sions, awakened  by  former  common  danger,  is 
still  felt,  and  their  direction  only  is  changed, 
that  genius  appears  in  its  brightest  colors,  and 
works  destined  for  immortal  endurance  are  pro- 
duced. The  lengthened  duration  either  of  the 
prosperity  consequent  on  success,  or  the  humil- 
iation resulting  from  adverse  fortune,  does  not 
extinguish  genius,  but  misdirects  it ;  in  the  first 
case,  by  directing  effort  to  selfish  objects — in 
the  last,  by  depressing  it  through  the  extinction 
of  hope. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  universally  considered 

7  as  the  greatest  writer  of  imagina- 
Literary  char-  tion  of  this  century  ;  and  his  repu- 
acterofSir  tation  has  been  so  wide-spread 
Walter  Scott.  and  lastin^  that  it  may  reasonably 

be  anticipated  that  it  will  not  materially  decline 
in  succeeding  times.  Like  most  other  great 
men,  the  direction  of  his  genius  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  determined  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  arose ;  but  its  character  was  exclu- 
sively his  own.  He  rose  to  manhood  during  the 
heart-stirring  conflict  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  his  mind,  naturally  ardent,  was  early 
inflamed  by  the  patriotic  and  warlike  feelings 
which  that  contest  naturally  produced.  A  vol- 
unteer himself  in  the  yeomanry  ranks,  his  ani- 
mated strains  induced  many  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. The  influence  of  those  circumstances 
is  very  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  and  many 
of  the  finest  passages  in  his  descriptions  of 
Flodden  and  Bannockburn  were  suggested  by 
the  mimic  warfare  on  Portobello  Sands,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  his  corps  exercised.    This  in 


some  degree  directed  the  application,  but  it  did 
not  stamp  the  character  of  his  genius.  That 
was  entirely  his  own.  Close  observation  of 
nature,  whether  animated  or  inanimate,  was 
his  great  characteristic  ;  the  brilliancy  of  fancy, 
the  force  of  imagination,  were  directed  to  cloth- 
ing with  sparkling  colors  her  varied  creations. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  genius  was  most 
conspicuous  in  describing  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture or  delineating  the  passions  of  the  heart ; 
he  was  at  once  pictorial  and  dramatic.  To  this 
he  owes  his  great  success — hence  his  world- 
wide reputation.  He  was  first  known  as  a 
poet ;  but,  charming  as  his  poetic  conceptions 
were,  they  were  ere  long  eclipsed  by  the  wide- 
spread fame  of  his  prose  romances.  The  nov- 
els of  the  author  of  Waverley  caused  the  poems 
of  Walter  Scott  to  be  for  a  time  forgotten.  But 
time  has  re-established  them  in  their  celebrity  ; 
and  great  as  is  still  the  fame  of  the  Scotch  nov- 
els, it  is  rivaled  by  the  heart-stirring  verses  of 
Marmion,  the  enduring  charm  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  commenced  his  career  un- 
der very  peculiar  circumstances,  sin-  g 
gularly  favorable  for  the  portraiture  peculiar 
of  character  at  different  times  and  character 
under  different  aspects.  Passing  of J11S  writ" 
much  of  his  childhood  on  the  banks  ° 
of  the  Tweed,  his  early  fancy  was  kindled  by  the 
tales  of  the  Border  chivalry  ;  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  dreamed,  in  maturer  years,  in  the 
grassy  vale  of  St.  Leonard's,  of  the  knights  of 
Ariosto  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  creations  of  romance,  did 
not  detach  his  mind  from  the  observation  of 
nature.  Mounted  on  a  hardy  Highland  pony, 
he  wandered  over  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
observing  its  scenery,  inhaling  its  beauties, 
studying  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  On 
the  mountain's  brow,  by  the  glassy  lake,  he  en- 
graved the  features  of  the  land  on  his  recollec- 
tion ;  by  the  cottage  fireside  he  stored  his  mind 
with  the  feelings  and  anecdotes  of  the  peasant- 
ry ;  amid  the  castle  ruins  he  realized,  in  fancy, 
the  days  of  chivalry.  The  poetic  temperament 
of  his  mind  threw  over  the  pictures  of  memo- 
ry the  radiance  of  imagination,  without  taking 
away  the  fidelity  of  the  recollection.  Thence 
the  general  admiration  with  which  his  works 
were  received.  The  romantic  found  in  them 
the  realization  of  their  imaginative  dreams ; 
the  antiquarian,  a  reminiscence  of  the  olden 
times  ;  the  practical,  a  picture  of  the  characters 
they  had  seen  around  them,  and  with  which 
they  had  been  familiar  from  their  infancy. 
Lord  Jeffrey  said,  in  one  of  the  early  reviews 
of  his  writings,  that  Scott  had  opened  an  un- 
workable vein,  and  that  no  human  ability  could 
make  the  manners  of  the  olden  time  popular — 
a  strange  observation  in  a  country  in  which  the 
creations  of  Ariosto,  the  tenderness  of  Tasso, 
charmed  every  successive  generation  of  men, 
and  the  error  of  which  subsequent  experience 
has  abundantly  demonstrated. 

With  these  great  and  varied  powers  Scott 
might  have  been  a  most  dangerous  9 
writer,  if,  like  Voltaire,  he  had  di-  Their  cie- 
rected  them  to  sapping  the  founda-  vated  mora) 
tions  of  religion,  or  to  the  delinea-  cliaracte>"- 
tion  of  the  degrading  or  licentious  in  character. 
But  the  elevated  strain  of  his  mind  preserved 
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him  from  such  contamination.  It  was  on  the 
noble,  whether  in  high  or  low  life,  that  his  affec- 
tions were  fixed ;  the  ordinary  was  delineated 
only  as  a  set-off  to  its  lustre.  Thence  his  en- 
during fame — thence  his  passport  to  immortal- 
ity. Nothing  ever  permanently  floated  down 
the  stream  of  time  but  what  was  buoyant  from 
its  elevating  tendency.  The  degrading,  the  li- 
centious, the  fetid,  is  for  a  time  popular,  and 
then  forgotten.  Alike  in  delineating  the  man- 
ners of  feudal  times,  or  the  feelings  of  the  cot- 
tage, the  dignity  of  man  was  ever  uppermost  in 
his  mind  :  he  was  the  poet  of  chivalry,  but,  not 
less  than  the  bard  of  nature,  he  never  forgot 
that 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

No  man  ever  threw  a  more  charming  radi- 
ance over  the  traditions  of  ancient  times,  but 
none  ever  delineated  in  a  nobler  spirit  the  vir- 
tues of  the  present ;  and  his  discriminating  eye 
discovered  them  equally  under  the  thatch  of  the 
cottage  as  in  the  halls  of  the  castle.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  influence  of  his  writings 
neutralized,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effect  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  none 
ever  contributed  more  powerfully  to  that  puri- 
fication, without  which  all  others  are  nugatory 
— the  reform  of  the  human  heart ;  and  perhaps 
he  is  the  only  author  of  numerous  works  of  fic- 
tion of  whom  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  he 
never  wrote  a  line  which,  on  death-bed,  he  could 
wish  recalled. 

It  is  to  his  earlier  writings,  however,  that  this 
ln  unqualified  praise  applies.  Waver- 
The  defects  ley,  Guy  Mannering,  The  Antiquary, 
of  his  later  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Old  Mor- 
wntings.  tality,  are  the  perfection  of  romantic 
pictures  of  later  times  ;  The  Abbot,  Quentin  Bur- 
ward,  and  Ivanhoe,  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  But 
these  rich  veins  were  at -length  exhausted,  and 
the  prolific  fancy  of  the  author  diverged  into 
other  scenes  and  periods  in  which  he  had  not 
such  authentic  materials  to  work  with,  and 
where  his  graphic  hand  was  no  longer  to  the 
same  degree  perceptible.  Some  of  his  later  ro- 
mances are  so  inferior  to  the  first,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  they  have  been  composed  by 
the  same  master  spirit.  It  is  on  the  earlier 
novels,  which  delineate  the  manners,  feelings, 
and  scenes  of  Scotland,  and  a  few,  such  as  Ivan- 
hoe, Kenilworth,  The  Talisman,  and  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  which  paint  those  of  other  lands,  that  his 
fame  as  a  writer  of  romance  will  permanently 
rest ;  another  proof  among  the  many  which  the 
annals  of  literature  afford,  that,  it  is  on  a  faith- 
ful delineation  of  nature  that  the  permanent 
reputation  of  works  even  of  imagination  must 
be  founded,  and  that  the  Ideal  can  be  securely 
rested  on  no  other  basis  but  the  Real.* 

Lord  Byron  is  the  author  who,  next  to  Sir 

Walter  Scott,  has  obtained  the  most 
Lord  Byron,  wide-spread  reputation  in  the  world ; 

and  yet  his  character  and  the  style 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  prodigious  fund  of  stories  and 
anecdotes  at  command,  botli  in  regard  to  the  olden  and  the 
present  time,  which  he  told  with  infinite  zest  and  humor ; 
and  his  conversation  was  always  interspersed  with  those 
strokes  of  delicate  satire  or  sterling  good  sense  which 
abound  in  his  writings.  But  he  had  not  the  real  conver- 
sational talent ;  there  was  little  interchange  of  ideas  when 
he  talked ;  he  took  it  nearly  all  to  himself,  and  talked  of 
persons  or  old  anecdotes,  or  characters,  not  things. 


of  his  writings  differ  so  widely  from  those  of 
the  Wizard  of  the  North,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how,  at  the  same  time,  they  attain- 
ed almost  equal  celebrity.  He  was  not  anti- 
quarian in  ideas,  nor  graphic  in  the  delineation 
of  character.  He  neither  studied  the  days  of 
chivalry  in  old  romances,  nor  human  nature  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  cottage.  He  was  in  an 
especial  manner  the  poet  of  high  life.  He  has 
often  delineated  the  Corsairs  of  the  Arehipelago 
and  the  maids  of  Greece  ;  but  it  was  to  please 
the  high-born  dames  of  London  that  all  his  pic- 
tures were  drawn.  Born  of  a  noble  English 
family,  but  of  a  Scotch  mother,  and  nursed  amid 
the  mountains  of  Aberdeenshire,  his  ardent  tem- 
perament was  first  evinced  in  childhood  by  a 
precocious  passion  for  a  Scottish  beauty,  his 
poetic  disposition  awakened  by  the  mist-clad 
rocks  of  Lochnagar.  Thrown  into  the  fashion- 
able world  in  London  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
soon  felt  that  satiety  which  genius  never  fails 
to  experience  from  the  excess  of  pleasure,  and 
that  dissatisfaction  which  real  greatness  gen- 
erally feels  amid  the  vanities  of  fashion.  Wea,- 
ried  with  the  inanities  of  gay,  the  dissipation  of 
profligate  life,  he  sought  change  abroad  :  the 
rocks  of  Cintra,  the  beauties  of  Cadiz,  the  isles 
of  Greece,  successively  rose  to  his  view  ;  and 
the  brilliant  moving  panorama,  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  genius,  produced  the  poem  of  Childe 
Harold,  which  has  rendered  his  name  immortal. 

It  is  on  this  splendid  production,  more  than 
on  his  metrical  romances,  that  his  jj. 
reputation  will  ultimately  rest.  The  His  merits 
success  of  the  latter  was  at  first  pro-  and  defects, 
digious,  but  it  arose  from  a  peculiarity  which  is 
fatal  to  durable  fame.  They  were  so  much  ad- 
mired, not  because  they  were  founded  on  nature, 
but  because  they  differed  from  it.  Addressed 
to  the  exclusive  circles  of  London  society,  they 
fell  upon  the  high-born  votaries  of  fashion  with 
the  charm  of  novelty ;  they  breathed  the  lan- 
guage of  vehement  passion,  which  was  as  new 
to  them  as  the  voice  of  nature,  speaking  through 
the  dreamy  soul  of  Rousseau,  had  been  to  the 
corrupted  circles  of  Parisian  society  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  As  such  they  excited  an  immense 
sensation,  and  even  more  than  the  thoughtful 
and  yet  pictured  pages  of  Childe  Harold,  raised 
the  author  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  celebrity. 
But  no  reputation  can  be  lasting  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  images  and  feelings  of  nature  : 
singularity,  affectation,  caprice,  if  wielding  the 
powers  of  genius,  may  acquire  a  temporary 
celebrity,  but  it  will  be  but  temporary.  With 
the  circumstances  which  nursed,  the  fashion 
which  exalted  it,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  It  was 
ere  long  discovered  that  his  Corsairs  and  Sul- 
tanas were  all  cast  in  one  mould,  and  bore  one 
image  and  superscription  ;  their  passions  were 
violent  and  powerfully  drawn,  but  they  were  all 
the  same,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  di- 
versified emotions  of  real  life.  They  were  like 
the  trees  of  Vivarez  or  Perelle,  so  well  known 
to  the  lovers  of  engravings — rich,  luxuriant,  and 
charming  at  first  sight,  but  characterized  by  de- 
cided mannerism  very  different  from  the  vera- 
cious outlines  of  Claude  or  Salvator. 

In  one  class  of  readers  the  dramas  of  Byron 
have  won  for  him  a  very  high  reputation ;  in 
another,  Don  Juan  is  hi  i  passport  to  popularity. 
But  though  characterized  by  ardent  genius,  and 
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13  abounding  with  noble  lines,  his  dra- 
His  dramas  matic  pieces  want  the  elements  of 
and  Don  enduring  fame.  They  are  too  wild 
Juan.  for  or(jmary  life,  too  extravagant  for 
theatrical  representation.  They  do  not  come 
home  to  our  hearts ;  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  cottage  fireside. 
Applause  from  the  humbler  classes  would  never 
begin  with  their  performance.  They  are  ad- 
dressed to,  and  calculated  for,  minds  as  high- 
strung  and  poetical  as  his  own  ;  and  how  many 
are  they  amid  the  multitude  of  ordinary  readers  1 
Don  Juan  is  different :  there  is  much  in  it  which 
unhappily  too  powerfully  rouses  every  breast. 
But  although  works  of  fiction,  in  which  genius 
is  mingled  with  licentiousness,  often,  at  first,  ac- 
quire a  very  great  celebrity,  at  least  with  one 
sex,  they  labor  under  an  insurmountable  objec- 
tion—  they  can  not  be  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation with  the  other.  Works  of  fiction  are 
chiefly  interesting  to  both  sexes,  because  they 
portray  the  feelings  by  which  they  are  attracted 
to  each  other.  When  they  are  of  such  a  de- 
scription that  neither  can  communicate  those 
feelings  to  the  other,  the  great  object  of  com- 
position is  lost,  and  lasting  celebrity  to  the  au- 
thor is  impossible.* 

The  same  objection  applies  in  an  equal  degree 
14.  to  the  earlier  writings  of  Moore  ;  but 
Moore  as  a  there  is  a  much  wider  acquaintance 
lyric  poet.  wjtn  the  human  heart  in  his  later 
poems,  and  a  much  more  graphic,  and  therefore 
touching,  delineation  of  human  feeling  than  in 
the  Corsairs  and  Medoras  of  Byron.  In  some 
respects  he  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  in  the  En- 
glish language.  Without  the  discursive  imagin- 
ation of  Akenside,  without  the  burning  thoughts 
of  Gray,  wit  hout  the  ardent  soul  of  Campbell,  he 
has  written  more  that  comes  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  young  and  impassioned  of  both  sexes 
than  any  other  author — if  a  few  lines  in  Burns 
are  excepted — in  the  whole  literature  of  Great 
Britain.  His  Irish  and  national  melodies  will 
be  immortal ;  and  they  will  be  so  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  express  the  feelings  which  spring 
up  in  the  breast  of  every  successive  generation 
at  the  most  important  and  imaginative  period 
of  life.  They  have  the  delicacy  of  refined  life 
without  its  fastidiousness — the  warmth  of  nat- 
ural feeling  without  its  rudeness.  He  is  in  an 
especial  manner  the  poet  of  love  ;  but  it  is  the 
love  of  chivalry  and  romance  rather  than  license, 
and  embellished  with  all  those  images  and  asso- 
ciations with  which  genius  in  successive  ages 
has  heightened  the  warmth  of  natural  feeling. 
Vast  numbers  of  his  lines  are  committed  to 
memory  by  the  young  of  both  sexes  ;  their 
charm  is  to  many  associated  with  the  magic  of 

*  It  was  impossible  that  a  man  of  Lord  Byron's  genius 
could  converse  for  any  length  of  time  without  some  sparks 
falling  ;  and  his  celebrity  and  rank  rendered  him  a  great 
favorite,  especially  of  women  ofhighrank.  But  he  want- 
ed nature  in  his  ideas,  and  simplicity  in  his  manner.  He 
never  forgot  himself,  and  was  constantly  affecting  the  roue 
and  man  of  fashion,  rather  than  the  poet  or  literary  man. 
Don  Juan  was  the  picture  of  him  in  real  life,  much  more 
than  any  of  his  heroes  or  Corsairs.  The  author  met  him 
only  once  at  Venice  in  1818,  when  he  kindly  entertained 
him  in  his  hotel,  and  rowed  him  through  the  Grand  Canal 
and  the  Lagunas  to  Lido  in  his  gondola.  The  conversa- 
tion was  charming,  chiefly  from  the  historic  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  places  which  Lord  Byron  mentioned  ; 
but  the  impression  left  on  the  whole  was  rather  lowering 
than  elevating  to  that  previously  formed  by  the  study  of 
his  writings. 


song — the  smiles  of  beauty  ;  and  their  enduring 
celebrity  may  be  anticipated  by  the  wide-spread 
interest  which  they  have  already  awakened. 

The  mind  of  Moore  was  essentially  Oriental 
the  images  and  ideas  of  the  East  15 
sparkle  in  all  his  verses.  His  feel-  His  Oriental 
ings  were  chivalrous — his  soul  turn,  and  sa- 
penetrated  with  the  refinements  of  tirical  verses. 
Europe  ;  but  his  thoughts  were  of  the  cloudless 
skies,  and  resistless  genii,  and  bewitching  maids 
of  the  land  of  the  sun.  So  strong  was  this  pro- 
pensity, that  it  led  to  the  composition  of  a  poem 
of  which  the  scene  and  characters  were  entirely 
laid  in  the  East ;  and  Lalla  Rookh  remains  an 
enduring  monument  of  the  charm  produced  by 
the  clothing  of  Oriental  images  and  adventure 
with  the  genius  and  refinement  of  the  Western 
World.  But  though  charming  to  persons  of  gen- 
eral reading  and  varied  information,  it  wdl  never 
be  so  popular  with  ordinaiy  readers  as  those 
lyric  poems  which  express  the  feelings  of  the 
universal  heart.  The  greatest  defect  of  his 
compositions  is  a  vein  of  conceit,  which,  even  in 
mature  years,  he  was  never  able  entirely  to 
overcome.  His  images  are  always  sparkling, 
often  brilliant ;  but  they  are  as  frequently  far- 
fetched, and  bespeak  rather  the  conceit  of  fancy 
than  the  genuine  effusions  of  passion.  His  ear- 
lier poems,  published  under  the  name  of  Little, 
though  often  beautiful,  are  so  licentious  that 
they  are  never  now  heard  of  but  from  the  lips 
of  the  professed  votaries  of  pleasure.  Great 
part,  in  point  of  bulk,  of  his  poems  is  occupied 
with  subjects  of  a  satirical  cast  or  ephemeral 
character  :  they  will  share  the  usual  fate  of  such 
productions  ;  they  will  expire  with  the  manners 
or  characters  which  are  satirized.  There  are 
many  lines  in  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Horace 
which  are  in  every  mouth,  but  the  whole  poems 
are  read  by  none  except  school-boys,  into  whom 
they  are  driven  by  the  force  of  the  rod.  Many 
persons  are  amused,  some  instructed,  by  the 
picture  of  the  follies  of  their  own  age,  but  com- 
paratively few  by  the  absurdities  of  those  which 
have  preceded  thern ;  and  although  few  are  in- 
different to  the  scandal  of  their  contemporaries, 
fewer  still  take  an  interest  in  that  of  their  great- 
grandmothers.* 

If  the  wide  spread  of  his  fame,  and  deep  im 
pression  produced  by  his  poems,  is  to  ,6 
be  taken  as  the  test  of  excellence,  Campbell: 
Campbell  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  his  vast 
of  England,  and  second  to  few  in  the  and  noble 
general  scale  of  poetic  merit  that  semus- 
Great  Britain  has  ever  produced.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  Shakspeare  and  Gray,  there  is  no  au- 
thor of  whom  so  many  ideas  and  lines  have 
been  riveted  in  the  general  mind  of  his  country, 
or  become,  as  it  were,  household  words  of  the 
English  in  every  land.    It  is  not  so  much  the 


*  The  author  met  Moore  only  once,  but  that  was  under 
very  interesting  circumstances.  After  an  evening  party 
at  Pans,  in  the  Rue  Mont  Blanc,  in  1821,  when  he  charmed 
every  one  by  his  singing  of  his  own  melodies,  especially 
the  exquisite  one  on  genius  outstripping  wealth  in  the 
race  for  ladies'  favor,  they  walked  home  together,  and  fall- 
ing into  very  interesting  conversation,  walked  round  the 
Place  Vendome,  in  constant  talk  for  three  hours.  They 
separated  at  three  in  the  morning,  with  regret,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pillar  of  Austerhtz,  and  never  met  again.  His  con- 
versation was  very  sparkling  ;  and,  as  it  abounded  in  the 
rapid  interchange  of  poetical  ideas,  it  impressed  the  au- 
thor more  than  the  more  discursive  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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felicity  and  brevity  of  expression,  though  they 
never  were  surpassed,  which  have  won  for  him 
this  vast  celebrity  ;  it  is  the  elevation  and 
moral  grandeur  of  his  thoughts  which  have  so 
generally  fascinated  the  minds  of  men.  He  was 
in  every  sense  the  Bard  of  Hope.  Undoubting 
in  faith,  untired  in  hope,  he  discerned  the  Rain- 
bow of  Peace  amid  the  darkest  storms  of  the 
moral  world.*  In  the  gloomiest  disasters  he 
never  despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and 
was  prepared  to  light 

"The  Torch  of  Hope  at  Nature's  funeral  pile." 

The  experienced  in  the  ways  of  men  will  prob- 
ably be  inclined  to  regard  many  of  his  poems  as 
Utopian  and  impracticable  —  the  wise  and  re- 
flecting, as  better  adapted  to  a  future  than  the 
present  state  of  existence ;  but  the  young,  the 
ardent,  and  enthusiastic  will  never  cease  to 
turn  to  them  as  fraught  with  the  noblest  aspi- 
rations of  our  nature ;  and  we  may  despair  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  species  when  the  admiration 
for  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  begins  to  decline. 
Great  as  is  the  reputation  of  that  noble  poem, 
17.  that  of  his  lyric  pieces  is  still  greater. 
His  lyrical  They  are  at  present,  perhaps,  the 
poems.  most  popular  poems  of  the  kind  in 
the  English  language  ;  and  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  their  fame  diminishing.  The  Rainbow, 
the  Mariners  of  England,  the  Slaiizas  to  Paint- 
ing; LochieVs  Warning,  the  Ode  to  Winter,  the 
Last  Man,  Hohenlinden,  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic, 
have  become  so  engraven  on  the  national  heart 
that  their  impression  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
delible. They  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  ballads  and  poems  of  Schiller,  and  share 
in  all  the  noble  feelings,  and  yet  simple  and 
homespun  images,  by  which  those  beautiful 
strains  are  distinguished.  They  have  all  the 
terseness  and  felicity  of  expression  which  have 
rendered  Horace  immortal,  without  any  of  the 
licentiousness  which  disfigures  his  pages.  But 
his  poems  are  very  unequal :  many,  especially 
of  the  later  ones,  are  so  feeble  and  inferior,  that 
it  could  hardly  be  believed  they  proceeded  from 
the  same  hand  as  his  earlier  productions.  No 
man  was  ever  more  felicitous  in  his  images,  or 
conveyed  a  beautiful  idea  in  more  pure  and 
striking  metaphor.    His  well-known  image — 

"  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before" — 

is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  and  unmixed  met- 
aphor in  the  English  language.  His  genius  was 
brilliant,  but  it  was  precocious,  and  declined  as 
life  advanced ;  its  flame  rose  up  at  once  to  a 
towering  height,  but  it  did  not,  like  that  of 
Burke,  Bacon,  and  Rousseau,  gather  strength 
with  all  the  acquisitions  of  life ;  and  of  him 
could  not  be  said,  as  was  done  of  ancient  gen- 
ius, "  Materia  alitur,  motibus  excitatur,  et  uren- 
do  lucescit." 

If  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  to  the  end  of  time 

*  Witness  his  noble  lines  on  the  partition  of  Poland  : 
•'  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell ; 
Yet  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land  !  shall  see 
That  Man  hath  yet  a  soul,  and  dare  be  free  ; 
A  little  while  along  thy  saddening  plains 
The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns  ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given. 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  trie  fire  of  Heaven. 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled — 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world." 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 


will  fascinate  the  young  and  the  ar-  ]8 
dent,  those  of  Memory  will  have  equal  Rogers' 
charms  for  the  advanced  in  years  and  Pleasures 
the  reflecting.  Rogers  has  struck  a  °fMen'°'y 
chord  which  will  forever  vibrate  in  the  human 
heart,  and  he  has  touched  it  with  so  much  deli- 
cacy and  pathos,  that  his  poetry  is  felt  as  the 
more  charming  the  more  that  the  taste  is  im- 
proved and  the  mind  is  filled  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  His  verses  have  not  the  ve- 
hemence of  Byron's  imagination,  nor  the  ardor 
of  Campbell's  soul :  "thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn"  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in 
his  compositions.  He  was  not  fitted,  therefore, 
to  reach  the  highest  flights  of  lyric  poetry.  He 
never  could  have  written  the  "Feast  of  Alex- 
ander," like  Dryden  ;  nor  the  "  Bard"  of  Gray  ; 
nor  the  "  Stanzas  to  Painting"  of  Campbell ;  but 
he  possessed,  perhaps,  in  a  still  higher  degree 
than  any  of  them,  the  power  of  casting  togeth- 
er pleasing  and  charming  images,  and  pouring 
them  forth  in  soft  and  mellifluous  language. 
This  is  his  great  charm  ;  and  it  is  one  so  great 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  particularly 
those  with  whom  the  whirl  and  agitation  of  life 
is  past,  it  more  than  compensates  for  the  ab- 
sence of  every  other.  To  the  young,  who  have 
the  future  before  them,  imagination  and  hope 
are  the  most  entrancing  powers,  for  they  gild 
the  as  yet  untrodden  path  of  life  with  the  wish- 
ed-for  flowers.  But  to  the  aged,  by  whom  its 
vicissitudes  have  been  experienced  and  its  en- 
joyments known,  memory  and  reflection  are 
the  faculties  which  confer  the  most  unmixed 
pleasure,  for  they  dwell  on  the  past,  and  recall 
its  most  enchanting  moments.  Campbell  had 
the  most  sincere  admiration  for  Rogers,  and  re- 
peatedly said  that  he  was  a  greater  poet  than 
himself.  Without  going  such  a  length,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  none  more 
chaste,  none  more  refined ;  and  that  some  of 
his  verses  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most 
perfect  in  the  English  language.* 

If  ever  two  poets  arose  in  striking  contrast 
to  each  other,  Rogers  and  Southev  10 
are  the  men  ;  and  yet  they  appeared  southey  : 
in  the  same  age,  and  flourished  abreast  llis  peculiar 
of  each  other.  Rogers  is  the  poet  of  cllaracter- 
home  ;  his  charm  consists  in  painting  the  scenes 
of  infancy  —  portraying  the  endearments  of 
youth ;  and  he  is  read  by  all  with  such  pleas- 
ure in  mature  life,  because  he  recalls  ideas  and 
revives  images  which  all  have  known,  but 
which  have  been  almost  forgotten,  though  not 
destroyed,  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life. 
Southey  embraces  a  wider  sphere,  but  one  less 
calculated  permanently  to  interest  the  human 
heart.  His  knowledge  was  immense — his  read- 
ing unbounded — his  memory  tenacious  ;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  vast  stores  these  provid- 
ed, with  graphic  power  and  scrupulous  fidelity. 
He  was  a  historian  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose  ; 
and  narrated,  with  all  the  charm  of  diction,  and 
embellished  with  the  richest  hues  of  nature, 
many  of  the  most  stirring  events  which  have 

*  As,  for  example,  the  Invocation  to  Memory  : 
" Hail,  Memory,  hail !  within  thy  sparkling  mine. 
From  age  to  age  what  boundless  treasures  shine  ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  space  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone, 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own  !" 

Pleasures  of  Memom. 
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occurred  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  But  it  is 
rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  mind  which  can  clothe 
reality  in  verse  with  the  charms  of  fiction.  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Shakspeare,  have  alone  done 
so  since  the  beginning  of  time  ;  and  the  secret 
of  their  success  was  not  their  graphic  power, 
nor  their  brilliant  imagination,  so  much  as  their 
profound  knowledge  of  what  is  in  all  ages  the 
same — the  human  heart.  Southey's  Madoc,  Don 
Roderick,  and  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  are  splendid 
metrical  histories,  but  they  do  not  contain  the 
traits  which  speak  at  once  to  all  mankind — they 
are  addressed  to  the  learned  and  studious,  and 
these  are  a  mere  fragment  of  the  human  race. 
Admired,  accordingly,  by  the  well-informed, 
they  are  already  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
great  body  of  readers  ;  and  the  author's  poetical 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  Thalaba,  in  which  his  brill- 
iant imagination  revelled  without  control,  save 
that  of  high  moral  feeling,  in  the  waterless  des- 
erts, and  palm-shaded  fountains,  and  patriarchal 
life  of  the  happy  Arabia. 

If  Southey's  knowledge  as  a  historian  has 
„0  impeded  his  success  as  a  poet,  his 
His  merits  fancy  as  a  poet  has  not  less  seriously 
as  a  histo-  marred  his  fame  as  a  historian.  He 
moralis?  wrote  several  large  historical  works, 
of  which  the  Annals  of  the  Feninsular 
War  and  the  History  of  Brazil  are  the  most  con- 
siderable ;  but  though  both  possess  merits  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  abound  in  passages  of  great 
descriptive  beauty,  they  have  never  attained 
any  high  reputation,  and  are  now  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. He  had  not  the  patience  of  research 
and  calmness  of  judgment  indispensable  for  a 
trustworthy  historian.  His  facts  in  many  places 
will  not  bear  investigation ;  he  was  credulous 
in  the  extreme,  and  gravely  retailed  statements 
on  the  authority  of  inflamed  chronicles  which 
subsequent  inquiry  disproved,  and  common 
sense  at  the  moment  might  at  once  have  dis- 
covered to  be  false.  Living  secluded  and  re- 
tired, he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  realities 
of  life,  and  never  had  been  brought  in  contact 
with  men  in  their  business  transactions — the 
only  way  in  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  secret  springs  of  action  can  ever  be  at- 
tained. The  want  of  this  is  painfully  conspic- 
uous both  in  his  historical  and  social  writings ; 
but  though  this  deficiency  must  prevent  them 
from  permanently  holding  the  place  in  general 
estimation  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  genius  and  acquirements  of  the  au- 
thor, they  must  always  command  respect  from 
the  erudition  they  display,  the  reflection  they 
evince,  and  the  elevated  moral  and  religious 
feelings  by  which  they  are  always  character- 
ized.* 

In  all  these  respects,  except  the  last,  the 
neighbor  of  Southey  in  the  mountains  of  Cum- 

*  The  author  met  Southey  only  once,  but  he  then  saw 
much  of  him,  under  very  interesting  circumstances. 
Traveling  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  autumn, 
1819,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hope,  the  present  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  of  Scotland,  they  were  put  into  a  room  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus, the  inn  being  crowded,  with  two  other  gentlemen, 
who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Telford,  the  celebrated  engineer,  a 
very  old  friend  of  the  author,  and  Southey.  It  may  read- 
ily be  believed  (he  conversation  did  not  flag  in  such  soci- 
ety ;  it  continued  from  nine  at  nigbt  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  a  moment's  intermission.  Southey  was  very 
brilliant,  but  yet  unassuming.  He  left  an  impression  on 
the  mind  which  has  never  been  effaced;  and  the  author 
was  gratified  to  find,  on  sending  him  a  copy  of  his  His- 
lory,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  nocturnal  meeting. 


berland,  Wordsworth,  presents  the  most  de 
cided  contrast.  He  had  not  his  in- 
formation— was  not  distracted  by  words- 
any  prose  compositions — and  made  wortii :  his 
no  attempt  to  traverse  the  numerous  character  as 
and  varied  fields  of  thought  or  indus-  ^affam"  d 
try  which  Southey  has  tilled  with  so  amu' 
much  zeal.  But  on  that  very  account  he  was 
more  successful,  and  has  left  a  far  greater  rep- 
utation. He  was  less  discursive  than  his  brill- 
iant rival,  but  more  profound.  Little  attended  to 
as  works  of  that  stamp  generally  are  in  the  out- 
set, they  gradually  but  unceasingly  rose  in  pub- 
lic estimation  ;  they  took  a  lasting  hold  of  the 
highly  educated  youth  of  the  next  generation ; 
and  he  now  numbers  among  his  devout  worship- 
ers many  of  the  ablest  men,  profound  think- 
ers, and  most  accomplished  and  discriminating 
women  of  the  age.  Indeed,  great  numbers  of 
persons,  whose  mental  powers,  cultivated  taste, 
and  extensive  acquirements  entitle  their  opin- 
ion to  the  very  highest  consideration,  yield  him 
an  admiration  approaching  to  idolatry,  and  as- 
sign him  a  place  second  only  to  Milton  in  En- 
glish poetry.  He  is  regarded  by  them  in  much 
the  same  light  that  Goethe  is  by  the  admiring 
and  impassioned  multitudes  of  the  Fatherland. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  with 
all  his  depth  of  thought,  simplicity  22 
of  mind,  and  philosophic  wisdom,  Parallel  be- 
Wordsworth  will  ever  get  that  gen-  tween  him 
eral  hold  of  the  English  which  a,ld  Goethe 
Goethe  has  done  of  the  German  mind.  The 
reason  is,  that  he  is  not  equally  imaginative.  He 
is  a  great  philosophic  poet ;  and,  to  minds  of  3 
reflecting  turn,  no  writer  possesses  more  dura- 
ble or  enchaining  charms.  But  how  many  are 
the  thoughtful  or  reflecting  to  the  great  body 
of  mankind  1  Not  one  in  twenty.  "  C'est 
1'imagination,"  said  Napoleon,  "qui  domine  le 
monde."  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only 
simple  and  reflecting,  but  he  is  in  the  highest 
degree  imaginative.  His  creative  genius  trans- 
ports us  alternately  to  the  Chersonesian  Tau- 
rus, the  palace  of  Ferrara,  and  the  cliffs  of  the 
Brocken.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  the  prison 
of  Count  Egmont,  the  wickedness  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  and  the  jealousy  of  Tasso  Words- 
worth had  nothing  dramatic  in  his  composition ; 
he  had  an  eye  alive  to  the  beauty,  a  soul  re- 
sponsive to  the  melody,  of  nature  ;  but  he  had 
not  the  power  of  bringing  the  events  of  life  with 
the  colors  of  reality  before  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er. His  reflection  was  vast  on  the  stream  of 
human  affairs,  his  sagacity  great  in  detecting 
their  secret  springs  ;  but  lie  viewed  them  as  a 
distant,  unconcerned  spectator,  not  an  impas- 
sioned, energetic  actor.  Goethe  had  as  little 
turn  for  action  as  Wordsworth,  but  he  had  in- 
comparably more  power  of  narrating  its  pas- 
sions ;  he  kept  out  of  the  whirl  himself,  but  he 
lent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  delineating 
the  feelings  of  those  who  were  tossed  about  by 
its  billows.  As  the  active  bears  so  great  a 
proportion  to  the  speculative  part  of  mankind, 
Goethe,  who  depicts  the  feelings  of  the  former, 
will  always  be  a  more  general  favorite  than 
Wordsworth,  who  delineates  the  speculations 
of  the  latter ;  but  that  very  circumstance  only 
enhances  the  admiration  felt  for  the  English 
poet  by  that  small  but  gifted  portion  of  the  hu- 
man species  who,  mingling  with  the  active  part 
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of  the  world,  yet  judge  them  with  the  powers 
of  the  speculative. 

Coleridge,  in  some  respects,  bore  a  close  re- 
23.  semblance  to  Wordsworth,  but  in  oth- 
Coieridge:  ers  he  was  widely  different.  He  was 
his  poetic  deep  an&  reflecting,  learned  in  philo- 
character.  sop]lic  jore;  an(i  fond  of  critical  dis- 
quisition. He  was  less  abstract  than  Words- 
worth, but  more  dramatic  —  less  philosophic, 
but  more  pictorial.  Deeply  penetrated  with 
the  genius  of  Schiller,  he  has  transferred  the 
marvels  of  two  of  the  great  German's  immortal 
dramas  on  Wallenstein  to  the  English  tongue 
with  the  exactness  of  a  scholar  and  kindred  in- 
spiration of  a  poet.  His  ode  to  Mont  Blanc  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  productions  in  that  lofty 
style  in  the  English  language.  But  he  is  far 
from  having  attained  the  world-wide  fame  of 
Gray,  Burns,  and  Campbell  in  that  branch  of 
poetry.  The  reason  is,  that  his  ideas  and  im- 
ages are  too  abstract,  and  too  little  drawn  from 
the  occurrences  or  objects  of  common  life.  He 
was  deeply  learned,  and  his  turn  of  mind  strong- 
ly metaphysical ;  but  it  is  neither  by  learning 
nor  metaphysics  that  lasting  celebrity,  either  in 
oratory  or  poetry,  is  to  be  attained.  Eloquence, 
to  be  popular,  must  be  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  but  a  little  in  advance.  Poetry,  to  move  the 
general  mind,  must  be  founded  on  ideas  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  and  feelings  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  but  yet  educe  from  them 
novel  and  pleasing  conceptions.  It  reaches  its 
highest  flights  when,  from  these  common  ideas 
and  objects,  it  draws  forth  uncommon  and  ele- 
vating thoughts  ;  conceptions  which  meet  with 
a  responsive  echo  in  every  breast,  but  had  nev- 
er occurred,  at  least  with  equal  felicity,  to  any 
one  before. 

The  genius  of  woman  at  this  period  produced 
24.  a  rival  to  Coleridge,  if  not  in  depth  of 
Mrs.  He-  thought,  at  least  in  tenderness  of  feel- 
mans.  ulg  an(j  Deauty  of  expression.  Mrs. 
Hemans  was  imbued  with  the  very  soul  of  lyric 
poetry  ;  she  only  required  to  have  written  a  lit- 
tle less  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  that  branch 
that  England  ever  produced.  A  small  volume, 
containing  twenty  or  thirty  of  her  best  pieces — 
and  these  only  such  as  "  The  Graves  of  a  House- 
hold," "The  Deserted  Hearth,"  "  The  Cliffs  of 
Dover,"  "The  Voice  of  Spring,"  "The  Ances- 
tral Homes  of  England,"  and  the  like — would 
at  once  take  its  place  beside  the  lyric  poems  of 
Collins,  Gray,  and  Campbell.  Melancholy  had 
marked  her  for  its  own ;  she  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  woes  of  life,  and  it  is  in  work- 
ing up  mournful  reflections  and  images  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  pathos  that  her  great 
excellence  consists.  There  she  is,  perhaps, 
unrivaled  in  the  English  language.  She  had  un- 
dergone more  than  the  usual  share  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  humanity  ;  for,  married  early  in  life, 
and,  as  it  proved,  unhappily,  she  was  thrown, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
sons,  upon  the  resources  of  her  own  genius. 
Thence  at  once  her  excellence  and  her  failings : 
her  sufferings  made  her  portray  grief  with  faith- 
ful power ;  her  circumstances  impelled  her  to 
do  so  in  dangerous  profusion.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  a  great  and,  voluminous  lyric  poet :  the 
fame  of  Horace  and  Pindar  rests  on  as  few 
gTeat  odes  as  Schiller,  Gray,  or  Campbell  have 
left  to  the  world.    The  diamond,  the  brightest 


and  purest  of  all  substances,  lies  hid  in  the  re- 
cesses of  nature,  and  is  drawn  forth  only  in 
small  portions,  and  distant  intervals,  to  fascin- 
ate the  world. 

Memorable,  indeed,  in  poetic  annals  is  the 
age  which  produced  seven  such  poets 
as  those  who  have  now  been  consider-  oab'be. 
ed  ;  and  immortal  would  be  the  British 
muse,  if  she  never  added  another  string  to  her 
lyre.  But  there  were  other  poets  at  the  same 
period  whose  talents  adorned  the  poetic  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  whose  genius  would  have 
conferred  lustre  on  any  preceding  age.  Crabbe 
was  a  writer  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  any  of  the  preceding  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
of  very  high  merit.  He  had  nothing  imagina- 
tive in  his  disposition  —  none  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  none  of  the  ardor  of  romance.  But 
he  had  a  feeling,  sensitive  heart — warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  great 
power  of  delineating  them.  Living  in  a  coun- 
try village,  and  surrounded  with  distress,  which 
his  humanity  prompted  him  to  seek  out,  and 
affluence  did  not  enable  him  to  relieve,  he  en- 
deavored to  support  the  cause  of  the  poor  by 
painting  their  lives,  their  virtues,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  thus  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the 
rich  in  their  behalf.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
eminently  successful ;  and  whoever  wishes  to 
obtain  a  faithful  picture  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  rural  population  of  England  at  that  period, 
will  do  well  to  consult  his  graphic  pages.  But 
their  reputation  is  sensibly  on  the  decline :  he 
is  now  seldom  read,  and  still  seldomer  quoted ; 
none  of  his  lines  have  sunk  into  the  public  mind, 
and  become  as  household  words.  The  reason 
is  that  they  want  the  lofty  spirit,  the  elevating 
tendency,  which  is  the  only  passport  to  immor- 
tality. Such  a  lofty  spirit  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  delineation  of  humble  life.  We 
see  it  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  in  Holy  Writ 
— we  see  it  in  the  poems  of  Burns — we  see  it 
in  the  tales  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Gray  has  made 
the  most  popular  poem  in  the  English  language 
out  of  the  reflections  on  a  country  church-yard, 

"The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

But  the  mere  delineation  of  humble  life,  with- 
out the  heroism  which  dignifies,  or  the  magna- 
nimity which  rises  superior  to  it,  however  popu- 
lar for  a  season,  never  has  a  durable  reputation. 
Time  ever  vindicates  the  immortal  destiny  of 
man ;  nothing  can  permanently  float  down  its 
stream  but  what  is  buoyant  from  its  elevating 
tendency. 

Joanna  Baillie  is  an  authoress  of  a  totally 
opposite  character — of  less  graphic,  but  26. 
greater  imaginative  powers.  In  the  se-  Joanna 
elusion  of  a  Scottish  manse  were  nur-  Baillie- 
tured  in  her  breast,  in  early  life,  the  romantic 
visions  of  real  genius  :  the  past,  with  its  heroes, 
its  minstrels,  its  damsels,  its  tragedies,  floated 
before  her  eyes  ;  she  aimed  at  delineating  the 
passions,  but  it  was  the  passions  as  they  exist 
in  noble  breasts.  Less  stately  and  pompous 
than  Corneille,  less  vehement  and  impassioned 
than  Schiller,  her  dramas  bear  a  certain  affinity 
to  both ;  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  and 
give  token  of  the  same  elevated  and  heroic  spir- 
it. The  great  defect  of  her  tragedies  is,  that 
they  want  those  touches  of  nature  and  genuine 
pathos  which  go  at  once  to  the  soul,  and  thrill 
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every  succeeding  age  by  the  intensity  of  the 
emotions  they  awaken.  Every  thing  is  in  so- 
norous Alexandrine  verses  ;  stately,  dignified, 
and  often  beautiful ;  but  sometimes  tedious, 
and  often  unnatural,  at  least  in  impassioned 
scenes.  She  had  no  conception  of  stage  effect ; 
and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  En- 
glish being  habituated  to  the  rapid  dialogue  and 
strokes  of  nature  in  Shakspeare,  her  dramas 
have  never  succeeded  in  actual  representation. 
But  to  minds  of  an  elevated  and  sympathetic 
cast,  they  form,  and  will  ever  form,  a  charming 
subject  of  study  in  the  library ;  and  whoever 
reads  them  with  a  kindred  spirit  will  acquiesce 
in  the  elegant  compliment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — 

"And  Avon  swans,  while  rang  the  grove 
With  Basil's  love  and  Montfort's  hate, 
Responsive  to  the  vocal  strain, 
Deemed  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again." 

Tennyson  belonged  to  a  period  in  English 
■  annals  somewhat  later  than  the  one 
Tennyson.  witn  which  we  are  now  engaged ;  but 
the  whirl  of  political  events  will  not 
permit  a  recurrence  to  the  inviting  paths  of  po- 
etry and  literature — and  he  will,  perhaps,  not 
regret  being  placed  beside  his  great  compeers. 
He  has  opened  a  new  vein  in  English  poetry, 
and  shown  that  real  genius,  even  in  the  most 
advanced  stages  of  society,  can  strike  a  fresh 
chord,  and,  departing  from  the  hackneyed  ways 
of  imitation,  charm  the  world  by  the  concep- 
tions of  original  thought.  His  imagination,  wide 
and  discursive  as  the  dreams  of  fancy,  wanders 
at  will,  not  over  the  real  so  much  as  the  ideal 
world.  The  grottoes  of  the  sea,  the  caves  of 
the  mermaid,  the  realms  of  heaven,  are  altern- 
ately the  scenes  of  his  song.  His  versification, 
wild  as  the  song  of  the  elfin  king,  is  broken 
and  irregular,  but  often  inexpressibly  charming. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  tendency  leads  him 
into  conceit ;  in  the  endeavor  to  be  original,  he 
becomes  fantastic.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
originality,  however,  about  his  conceptions, 
which  contrast  strangely  with  the  practical  and 
interested  views  which  influenced  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
their  deserved  success.  They  were  felt  to  be 
the  more  charming,  because  they  were  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  around 
him,  and  reopened  those  fountains  of  romance 
which  nature  has  planted  in  every  generous 
bosom,  but  which  are  so  often  closed  by  the 
cares,  the  anxieties,  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
world. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
gg  age  was  to  be  equally  celebrated  in 
Character  Prose  compositions  ;  it  is  rarely  that 
of  the  prose  the  sober  thought  required  in  works 
tionsofthe  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  the  ardent 
period.  &  temperament  which  is  the  soul  of  po- 
etry, coexist  in  the  same  generation. 
Yet  such  a  union,  though  unfrequent,  is  not  un- 
known ;  and  the  ages  of  Sophocles,  Socrates, 
and  Thucydides — of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Livy — 
of  Bossuet,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that,  when  it  does  occur,  it  leads  to 
the  very  highest  efforts  of  human  intellect.  It 
could  not,  in  truth,  be  otherwise  ;  for  repetition 
and  monotony  of  ideas  are  the  bane  of  litera- 
ture not  less  than  of  imagination  ;  and  the  so- 
cial convulsions,  which  lead  to  the  most  daring 
flights  of  the  poetic  muse,  tend  equally  to  cast 


down  the  barriers  which  restrain  thought,  and 
induce  the  collision  of  opinions,  from  which, 
as  from  the  striking  of  flint  and  steel,  the  light 
of  truth  is  elicited.  It  is  not  at  once,  how- 
ever, that  the  bright  illumination  always  ap- 
pears ;  clouds  and  dust  often,  for  a  time,  fol- 
low the  shock  ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  have 
rolled  away  that  the  pure  flame  at  length  shines 
forth. 

As  a  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  writers  of  the  age  ;  but  29. 
yet  he  belonged  rather  to  the  one  which  Dugald 
had  preceded  it.  His  writings  are  the  Stewart. 
efflorescence  of  the  ideas  which  grew  in  the 
days  of  Montesquieu  and  Helvetius,  of  Reid 
and  Hume.  French  philosophy  and  Scotch  met- 
aphysics met  in  his  mind ;  but  he  arrayed  the 
offspring  of  the  marriage  in  brilliant  colors. 
His  learning  was  great,  his  taste  exquisite  :  all 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  from  the  days  of  Plato, 
was  present  to  his  memory ;  all  the  images  of 
poetry,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  floated  in  his 
imagination.  The  author  is  not  afraid  of  ex- 
aggerating, either  from  the  recollections  of  ear- 
ly friendship,  or  the  reverence  of  academic  in- 
struction, when  he  places  him  at  the  head  of 
the  didactic  orators  of  the  age.  His  lectures 
were  written,  but  always  interspersed  with  long 
interludes  of  extempore  effusion;  and  on  these 
occasions  the  glow  of  his  eloquence  and  the 
rich  treasures  of  his  memory  were  poured  forth 
with  a  profusion  which  transported  every  one 
who  listened  to  it.  Philosophers  may  contest 
many  of  his  opinions,  statesmen  search  in  vain 
for  instruction  in  his  writings  ;  but  none  ever 
listened  to  his  lectures  without  having  an  im- 
age engraven  on  the  memory  which  no  length 
of  time  can  efface. 

Yet  with  these  many  and  transcendent  mer- 
its, Stewart  had  several  wants  ;  and  30 
hence  his  fame  with  posterity  will  be  His  want 
greatly  less  than  it  was  with  the  age  of  original 
in  which  he  lived.  The  very  qualities  thousht- 
which  rendered  him  so  great  as  a  teacher  to 
the  young,  disqualified  him  from  being  the  lead- 
er of  opinion  to  those  engaged  in  active  life ; 
he  lived  in  thought  with  the  past,  and  therefore 
he  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present.  He 
was  the  man  of  the  past  age,  but  not  of  the  one 
in  which  he  lived  ;  he  brought  his  pupils  down 
the  stream  of  time  with  admirable  skill  to  the 
edge  of  the  ocean  on  which  they  were  to  em- 
bark ;  but  he  there  left  them,  without  either 
rudder  or  compass,  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
He  did  more  ;  he  imbued  them  with  doctrines 
which,  if  carried  out  to  their  full  extent,  would 
lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In 
metaphysics,  he  had  corrected  the  errors  of 
Locke  and  Hume,  by  the  sound  sagacity  of 
Reid  ;  but  in  politics,  he  was  still  guided  by  the 
visions  of  Turgot  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  ;  in 
political  economy  he  was  a  follower  of  Ques- 
nay  and  Smith,  in  the  age  which  was  resound- 
ing with  the  gloomy  predictions  of  Malthus. 
He  discoursed  admirably  on  the  thoughts  of 
preceding  times,  but  he  drew  little  light  from 
the  events  of  his  own ;  and  his  writings  are 
distinguished  rather  by  great  learning,  refined 
taste,  and  correct  judgment,  than  original 
thought,  or  a  just  appreciation  of  the  social 
changes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  himself  was 
placed. 
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The  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh, 
Dr  Brown  TH0MAS  Brown,  was  a  man,  if 
not  of  so  cultivated,  at  least  of  a 
more  original  cast.  His  mind  was  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind ;  it  was  a  cross  between  the 
Scotch  metaphysician  and  the  German  roman- 
cer. He  had  all  the  acuteness  and  analytical 
turn  of  Hume  or  Hutchinson,  and  all  the  ardor 
and  tenderness  of  Goethe  or  Schiller.  It  is  not 
often  that  such  opposite  qualities  and  powers 
coexist  in  the  same  mind ;  but,  when  they  do, 
they  seldom  fail  in  producing  a  very  great  im- 
pression, and  conferring  durable  fame.  Rarity 
is  not  the  least  ingredient  in  earning  perma- 
nent popularity ;  it  is  common  minds,  with  their 
works,  which  are  swept  down  the  gulf  of  time. 
Inferior  in  learning  to  Stewart,  Brown  was 
more  original ;  he  drew  less  from  the  thoughts 
of  others — more  from  the  ideas  of  his  own 
breast.  He  was  extremely  acute,  and  inferior 
to  none  in  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
analyzed  the  feelings,  and  detected  the  errors 
of  former  inquirers.  But  it  was  other  qualities 
which  gave  him  his  great  success.  Himself  of 
a  port  ical  turn  of  mind,  his  taste  w  as  cvpitMlr, 
and  he  adorned  his  lectures  by  those  charming 
fragments  of  former  genius  which,  often  more 
than  even  original  composition,  contribute  to 
the  power  of  eloquence.  The  success  of  his 
published  Lectures,  accordingly,  was  immense  ; 
they  have  already  gone  through  sixteen  editions 
— by  far  the  greatest  number  of  any  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  English,  or  perhaps  any  oth- 
er language.  So  vast  a  circulation  proves  that 
they  had  extended  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
metaphysicians  into  the  great  sphere  of  gener- 
al readers.  A  premature  death,  brought  on  in 
some  degree  by  the  intensity  of  his  studies,  cut 
him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  deprived 
Great  Britain  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers, and  his  friends  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  that  ever  existed. 

If  Scotland,  in  Brown,  gave  token  of  its  na- 
tional character,  by  exhibiting  the  com- 
Paiey  bination  of  poetic  genius  with  metaphys- 
ical acuteness,  the  practical  and  saga- 
cious turn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  was  not 
less  clearly  evinced  in  Paley.  He  belongs 
rather  to  the  age  of  George  III.  than  to  that  of 
his  successor ;  but  he  is  too  eminent  to  be 
omitted  in  a  survey  of  English  literature  at  this 
period.  His  mind  was  essentially  English,  and 
English  in  its  best  mood.  He  was  not  remark- 
able for  his  learning,  though  far  from  being  ill- 
informed  ;  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  not  to- 
ward scholarship.  He  was  eminently  practical 
in  his  ideas  ;  his  thoughts,  descending  from  the 
clouds,  ever  turned  to  some  object  of  actual  im- 
portance in  real  life.  His  mind  was  not  of  the 
most  elevated  cast,  and  accordingly  he  made 
utility  the  great  object  of  life  and  measure  of 
actions.  He  will  never  be  a  favorite,  accord- 
ingly, with  that  handful  of  men  who  neverthe- 
less alone  do  great  things  in  the  world,  who  aim 
at  the  noble  and  generous  in  all  things,  and  let 
the  useful  take  care  of  itself  *  But,  while  his 
disposition  precluded  him  from  rising  to  the 
highest  rank  in  literature,  which  never  is  to  be 

*  "Paucorum  civium  egregiam  virtutem  cuncta  patra- 
visse,  eoque  factum,  ut  divitias  paupertas,  rnultituilincm 
paucitas  superaret." — Sallust,  Bell.  Cat.  <>  53. 


attained  but  by  the  influence  of  lofty  feelings 
within  his  limits,  and  in  a  lower  sphere,  he  was 
very  admirable,  and  eminently  useful.  His 
Natural  Theology  is  the  best  work  on  the  sub- 
limest  subject  of  human  contemplation  —  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  works  of  nature  —  that 
exists  in  our  language  ;  his  Moral  Philosophy,  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  leading  truths  and  most 
useful  branches  of  ethics.  That  so  very  emi- 
nent a  man,  who  had  rendered  such  services  to 
his  country,  should  not  have  been  raised  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  Church,  to  which  so 
many  inferior  men  were  elevated,  is  the  stron- 
gest proof  of  the  narrow  and  timid  principles  on 
which  patronage  in  those  days  was  regulated. 
George  III.  said  of  him,  "  Paley  is  a  great  man 
— will  never  be  a  bishop,  will  never  be  a  bish- 
op ;"  words  which  at  once  mark  the  acknowl- 
edged superiority  of  his  intellect,  and  the  infe- 
riority of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
posal of  Church  preferment. 

If  original  views  were  awanting  in  this  ac- 
complished writer,  they  were  not  so  „ 
in  the  great  political  philosopher  of  .  Maitima. 
the  age,  Mr.  Malthus.  On  him,  at  What  led' 
least,  the  experience  of  passing  events  t0. his  doc 
was  not  thrown  away ;  and  the  col-  trmes- 
lision  of  thought  struck  out  new  and  original 
ideas,  which  cast  a  broad  light  on  political  sci 
ence.  Action  and  reaction  seems  to  be  the 
law,  not  less  of  the  moral  than  the  material 
world  ;  it  is  only  after  violent  oscillations  either 
way  that  the  pendulum  of  thought  takes  its  last- 
ing position  in  the  centre.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  civilized  history,  it  had  been  thought 
that  the  strength  of  a  state  depended  mainly  on 
the  amount  of  its  population  ;  and  it  had  passed 
into  a  maxim,  both  with  statesmen  and  philos- 
ophers, that  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  surest  way  both  to  augment  the 
national  resources,  and  add  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness.  In  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  the  aspect  of  things,  both  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  led  this  original 
thinker  to  distrust  these  propositions.  The 
social  misery  which  had  terminated  in  such  con- 
vulsions in  France — the  increasing  and  alarm- 
ing weight  of  the  poor-laws  ir  England  —  ap- 
peared to  give  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
the  oldest  periods  of  social  progress  were  the 
happiest ;  while  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  population  was  advancing  in  America 
afforded  the  clearest  indication  of  the  capability 
of  advance  with  which,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  human  species  was  invested.  Mr. 
Wallace  had  previously  demonstrated  that  the 
rate  of  human  increase,  if  unchecked,  was  that 
of  a  geometrical  progression ;  and  as  that  ra- 
pidity of  progress  had  actually  been  realized  for 
nearly  two  centuries  in  America,  Malthus  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  obtain  uni- 
versally, if  the  powers  of  human  multiplication 
were  not  restrained  by  adverse  external  cir- 
cumstances. These  appeared  to  be,  Moral  Re- 
straint— or  a  prudential  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage till  the  means  of  providing  for  a  family 
had  been  attained — and  Vice  and  Misery ;  and 
so  m'nrral  and  u  iili  -spread  did  the  operation  <>l 
the  two  latter  checks  seem  to  be,  compared  to 
the  limited  sphere  of  the  former,  that  he  arrived 
at  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  the  great 
source  of  human  suffering  was  to  be  found  in 
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the  disproportion  between  the  powers  of  human 
increase  and  those  by  which  subsistence  can 
be  provided  for  the  growing  multitude.  Popu- 
lation was  capable  of  increasing  in  a  geomet- 
rical, while,  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  industry, 
subsistence  could  not  be  made  to  advance  in 
more  than  an  arithmetical  ratio  :  the  former 
was  thus  constantly  pressing  on  the  latter  ;  this 
pressure  increased  with  the  advancing  age  of 
society  ;  and  so  severe  did  it  at  length  become, 
that  all  other  sources  of  misery  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  original  and  inherent  causes 
of  distress  which  arise  necessarily  and  imme- 
diately from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
our  position  in  the  world. 

To  produce  a  great  and  immediate  effect  on 
34  general  opinion,  there  is  nothing  so 
Great  influ-  efficacious  as  some  image  which 
enee  and  rapid  strikes  the  senses,  or  some  terse 
spread  of  his  expression  of  familiar  illustration, 
which  conveys  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible manner  a  simple  idea  to  the  mind.  It  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  for  reason 
or  experience  to  combat  such  an  influence. 
Government,  for  many  a  long  day,  was  twitted 
with  "  the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,"  of 
which,  in  vexation  at  losing  the  income-tax, 
Lord  Castlereagh  spoke  ;  and  many  convul- 
sions which  shook  the  most  powerful  states 
have  arisen  from  the  cry  at  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  or  the  exhibition  of  the  big  and  little 
loaf.  The  celebrated  paradox  of  Malthus  was 
of  this  description.  The  idea  he  struck  out 
was  novel— the  illustration  by  which  it  was  con- 
veyed, equally  clear  and  felicitous.  The  geo- 
metrical and  arithmetical  progression  were  soon 
in  every  mouth.  Men  caught  with  alacrity  at 
an  expression  which  seemed  to  express  with 
precision  an  idea  which  had  been  long  floating 
in  their  minds,  and  which  explained  in  the  clear- 
est possible  way  some  of  the  most  alarming 
anomalies  in  our  social  position.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  lay  upon  Providence  many 
evils  which  had  formerly  heen  supposed  to  have 
been  induced  by  ourselves ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  agreeable  consequence  of  such  a  doctrine, 
that  the  necessity  of  public  and  private  charity 
was  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  obvious 
inadequacy  of  such  remedies  to  close  the  real 
sources  of  human  suffering. 

Political  economy  is  not  less  certain  in  its 
3_  conclusions  than  the  exact  sciences, 
His  errors  wnen  ft  is  founded  on  a  sufficient- 
and  subse-  ly  broad  deduction  of  facts,  and  the 
quentdem-  whole  circumstances  bearing  on  a 
of  them10"  Particular  result  are  carefully  taken 
into  view.  But  it  is  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  all  branches  of  thought,  when  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  from  insulated  or  detached 
facts,  and  general  inferences  are  deduced  from 
partial  premises.  The  geometrical  and  arith- 
metical progression  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge 
fallacy,  only  the  more  deceptive  from  its  wear- 
ing an  air  of  mathematical  precision.  There  is 
no  relation  between  the  increase  of  population 
and  subsistence,  but  that  of  cause  and  effect ; 
if  mouths  increase  fast,  hands  increase  as  fast 
also,  and  hands  in  a  right  governed  state  will 
never  want  employment.  Population,  it  is 
mathematically  certain,  is  capable,  if  uncheck- 
ed, of  advancing  in  a  geometrical  ratio ;  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  earth,  if  unchecked, 
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will  fly  to  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  the  vision 
of  the  poet  be  realized  : 

"  Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush , 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall, 
And  dark,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  all !" 

But  the  centrifugal  force  averts  the  catastrophe, 
and  forever  retains  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their 
orbits.  It  is  the  same  in  human  affairs  ;  there 
are  centrifugal  as  well  as  centripetal  forces  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  material  world.  The 
passions  of  men,  the  moving  powers  of  mind, 
ruled  by  Omnipotence,  hold  the  balance  as  even 
in  the  former  as  the  opposite  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  do  in  the  latter.  Even  in  the  age 
in  which  Malthus  lived,  this  was  demonstrated. 
While  the  attention  of  men,  fascinated  by  the 
novelty  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  striking  exam- 
ple of  North  American  increase,  was  fixed  on 
the  alarming  powers  of  human  multiplication, 
the  human  race  was  disappearing  in  its  original 
seats,  and  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  its  entire  extinction  on  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  and  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  And 
within  half  a  century  of  the  time  when  the  ter 
rors  of  undue  multiplication  in  these  islands  got 
possession  of  the  British  mind,  a  stop  was  put 
to  British  increase ;  for  the  first  time  in  five 
centuries  our  numbers  declined,  and  the  annual 
exodus  of  300,000  of  our  people  proved  that 
Providence,  when  the  appointed  season  arrives, 
can  transport  the  chosen  race  to  the  promised 
land.* 

Notwithstanding  this  fundamental  error,  Mal- 
thus was  a  great  political  philoso-  36 
pher,  and  the  very  promulgation  of  His  character 
his  error  was  an  important  step  in  as  a  political 
the  advance  to  truth.  It  is  by  slow  Pflilos°Pller- 
degrees  and  frequent  oscillations  that  the  pen- 
dulum at  length  settles  in  the  centre.  His  mind 
was  vigorous  and  capacious — his  understanding 
clear  —  his  information  immense.  He  cast  a 
discriminating  glance  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  world,  and  compared  the  condition  of  man- 
kind in  all  ages  and  countries,  with  a  view  to 
deduce  the  general  laws  of  their  social  condi- 
tion. His  principles  of  population  were  a  vast 
step  in  political  science,  and  even  greater  in  the 
method  of  investigation  pursued  than  in  the  de- 
ductions drawn.  He  first  applied  on  a  great 
scale  the  method  of  induction  to  political  sci- 
ence, and  made  the  "  Past,  the  Distant,  and  the 
Future"  predominate  over  the  Present.  Hume 
had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  system,  but  he 
had  not  sufficient  industry  to  carry  it  through. 
Malthus  did  not,  like  Adam  Smith,  dream,  in  the 
solitude  of  Kirkcaldy,  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Economists,  and  imagine  a  scheme  of  universal 
freedom  from  restraint,  at  variance  alike  with 
the  wants,  the  necessities,  and  the  selfishness 
of  men.  He  was,  in  every  sense,  the  man  of 
the  age — impressed  with  its  wants — aware  of 
its  necessities — taught  by  its  lessons.  But  it 
is  not  equally  certain  that  he  was  the  man  of 
the  next  age.  He  first  opened  the  eyes  of  men 
to  the  important  truth  that  the  mere  multipli- 
cation of  their  numbers,  though  an  important, 
is  not  the  sole  element  in  national  prosperity ; 
and  that,  though  generally  a  source  of  strength, 


*  The  population  of  Ireland  had  declined,  between  1845 
and  1851,  above  2,000,000;  that  of  the  British  islands, 
taken  together,  about  600,000  in  the  same  period.— Census 
o/1851. 
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it  may,  under  adverse  circumstances,  become  a 
cause  of  weakness.  He  is  a  bold  man  who, 
with  the  example  of  Ireland  before  his  eyes,  at- 
tempts to  gainsay  that  proposition.  The  result 
at  which  philosophy  will  probably  ultimately  ar- 
rive is,  that  the  true  test  of  social  felicity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increase  of  mankind  comliined 
with  their  general  felicity  ;  that  the  means  of  at- 
taining this  combination  have  been  afforded  by 
the  bounty  of  Providence  in  every  age  to  all ; 
that  the  requisite  limitations  to  population  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  human  constitution  as  the 
principle  of  increase  itself ;  and  that  nothing 
mars  the  harmony  of  their  co-operation  but  the 
disturbing  forces  arising  from  the  selfishness, 
the  follies,  and  the  vices  of  men.* 

Adam  Smith  and  Malthus  were  the  two  orig- 
inal men  whose  idces  meres  gave  an 
Ricardo  entire  new  turn  and  direction  on 
M'Cuiio'ch,  these  subjects  to  human  thought. 
Senior,  and  But  they  were  followed  by  other  men 
Mills.  of  great  talent  and  industry,  who 
pushed  their  doctrines  to  their  remotest  conse- 
quences, and  perhaps  impaired  their  practical 
usefulness — certainly  diminished  their  popular- 
ity— by  laying  down  their  results  as  abstract 
propositions  of  undoubted  truth,  to  be  carried 
into  execution  without  any  regard  to  the  mod- 
ifying circumstances  of  society.  Immense  is 
the  influence  which  their  principles  have  had, 
not  so  much  with  the  majority  of  men  in  En- 
gland as  with  the  thinking  few,  who  in  every 
age  regulate  the  opinions  and  determine  the 
dest  iny  of  their  countrymen.  If  the  Economists, 
of  whom  Turgot  was  the  incarnation,  had  a 
great  share  in  producing  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  political  economists  have  had  a  still 
greater  in  inducing  the  alteration  of  opinion  on 
commercial  and  monetary  subjects,  and  with  it 
the  organic  changes  which  have  altered  the 
Constitution,  and  the  commercial  policy  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  councils  of  England. 
They  have  collected  a  great  variety  of  statis- 
tical facts,  relating  to  the  present  time,  to  sup- 
port their  opinions  ;  but  unfortunately  have  not, 
like  Sismondi  in  France,  been  equally  attentive 
to  those  on  the  other  side,  which  the  historical 
records  of  other  states  present.  Mr.  Ricardo, 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  Mr.  Senior,  and  Mr.  Mills  are 
the  most  eminent  of  this  school  of  political  phi- 
losophy in  recent  times  ;  and  they  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  that  important  and  interesting  sci- 
ence intellectual  powers  and  industry  of  the 
very  highest  kind.  Even  those  who  differ  most 
—and  they  are  many — from  their  abstract  con- 
clusions, or  the  expedience  of  applying  them 
practically  in  these  times,  and  our  present  com- 
plicated state  of  society,  must  be  the  first  to 
admit  their  great  ability,  and  the  vast  addition 
which  the  facts  they  have  collected,  and  the 
ideas  they  have  thrown  out,  have  made  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  eventually,  by 
their  establishment  or  overthrow,  to  the  cause 
of  truth. 

If  Malthus  cast  a  broad  and  lasting  light  on 
political  affairs,  Davv,  in  the  same  age,  gave  an 
impulse  almost  as  great  to  physical  science. 

*  The  author  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
the  propositions  contained  in  this  paragraph,  which  he 
has  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  his  Principles  of  Popula- 
tion ;  but  they  are  too  much  at  variance  with  present 
opinions  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  look  for  a  general 
concurrence  in  them  during  his  own  lifetime. 


Endowed  by  nature  with  the  intrepid 
and  inquisitive  spirit  which  is  the  DavyT],ia 
very  soul  of  discovery,  he  carried  the  phiios'oph- 
torch  of  sagacious  inquiry  into  the  icaidiscov- 
recesses  of  nature,  and  for  the  first  enes' 
time  detected,  in  the  physical  world,  mineral 
substances  the  existence  of  which  had  never 
before  been  even  suspected  by  the  most  in- 
quisitive observers.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tion were  great,  his  temper  mild,  his  disposi- 
tion unruffled.  He  carried  the  spirit  of  "  the 
last  days  of  a  philosopher"  through  the  whole 
of  life.  Nor  were  his  researches  confined  to 
abstract  subjects.  He  applied  science  with  suc- 
cess to  its  noblest  purpose- — -human  improve- 
ment ;  and  had  the  happiness,  which  to  a  man 
of  his  benevolent  mind  was  great,  of  reflecting, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  chained  even  the 
frightful  violence  of  the  fire-damp,  and  given  the 
miner  the  means  of  securely  pursuing  his  dark- 
some toil,  while  the  noisome  blast,  pregnant 
with  death,  played  innocuous  round  the  lambent 
flame  that  rested  on  his  forehead.* 

Though  not  on  a  level  with  these  illustrious 
philosophers,  there  were  several  other  39 
men  in  Great  Britain  who  signalized  Herschel, 
themselves  in  different  branches  of  Playfair, 
science  and  literature  at  this  period.  ^JJ|™cli' 
Herschel,  by  multiplying  with  incredi- 
ble labor  and  skill  the  powers  of  the  telescope, 
was  enabled  to  look  further  into  space  than  man 
had  ever  done  before,  discover  a  world  hitherto 
unseen  in  the  firmament,  and,  in  the  Georgium 
Sidus,  add  a  "new  string  to  the  lyre  of  heaven  ;" 
Playfair,  illustrating  with  philosophic  wisdom 
and  chastened  eloquence  the  thoughts  of  Hut- 
ton,  developed  the  true  theory  of  the  earth,  now 
universally  admitted,  and  traced  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  our  globe  that  mysterious  system  of 
action  and  reaction  which  pervades  alike  the 
moral  and  the  material  world ;  D'Israeli  (the 
father),  casting  the  glance  of  genius  over  its 
achievements  in  former  days,  illustrated  the 
curiosities  of  literature,  the  literary  character, 
the  animosities  and  sufferings  of  authors,  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  scholar,  the  zeal  of  an  anti- 
quarian, and  the  powers  of  an  orator,  at  the 
same  time  that,  in  history,  he  threw  a  new  and 
important  light  on  the  eventful  reign  of  Charles 
I. ;  while  Alison,  inspired  by  a  genuine  taste 
for  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  resolved  the 
beauty  of  the  material  world  into  the  expression 
of  mind,  traced  the  influence  of  association  in 
multiplying  the  links  of  the  unseen  chain  which 
unites  man  to  the  Creator,  and  ,  A)ison,a 
sought  to  represent  "  the  world  we  Essays  on 
inhabit  as  the  temple  of  the  living  Taste,  con- 
God,  in  which  praise  is  due,  and  ^j,ngsen 
where  service  is  to  be  performed."' 

*  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  powers  of  conversation  were 
gTeat,  and  the  more  charming  from  the  entire  freedom 
from  vanity  or  ostentation,  and  almost  boyish  simplicity, 
by  which  they  were  distinguished.  The  author  once  sup- 
ped with  him  at  Rome,  when  the  whole  party  consisted 
of  Sir  Humphry,  Lady  Davy— who  was  also  brilliant  in 
conversation— Canova,  and  his  late  lamented  friend.  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  deficien- 
cy, at  that  period,  of  the  fine  arts  in  England,  and  the  au- 
thor observed  that  it  was  very  surprising,  because  in 
other  countries,  as  Greece  and  modern  Italy,  the  fine  arts 
had  advanced  abreast  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  the 
drama.  Canova  replied,  "  Sir,  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
your  free  Constitution  ;  it  drains  away  talent  of  every 
sort  to  the  bar  and  the  House  of  Commons.  If  England 
had  been  Italy,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been 
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One  branch  of  knowledge  may,  in  a  manner, 
i0  be  said  to  have  been  created,  and  al- 
Modern  most  brought  to  perfection,  during 
geology:  this  period.  This  was  the  science  of 
s'd'^ew  ck  Geology>  as  based  on  the  study  of 
Sir  Charies  organic  remains  in  the  various  strata 
Lyeii,  and  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
Sir  David  formed.  Werner,  in  Germany,  and 
Brewster.  Huttorij  in  Scotland,  had  previously 
presented  complete  theories  of  geology,  which 
still  remain  monuments  of  their  genius  and 
reach  of  thought,  and  from  a  combination  of 
which  the  true  theory  of  the  earth  has  since 
been  extracted ;  and  Playfair  had  illustrated 
the  subject  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  the 
graces  of  eloquence.  But  little  was  thought,  or 
indeed  known,  by  any  of  these  great  men,  of 
the  organic  remains  which  were  imbedded  in 
the  strata,  the  formation  of  which  they  consid- 
ered, and  which  yet,  like  the  relics  of  language 
in  the  strata  of  the  human  species,  bespoke  the 
successive  revolutions  of  the  globe.  The  study 
of  these  remains  opened  a  new  field  of  profound 
and  interesting  inquiry — so  much  the  more  val- 
uable, that  it  was  entirely  based  on  facts  and 
actual  discovery— so  much  the  more  interest- 
ing, that  it  carried  us  back,  by  a  certain  clue, 
into  the  labyrinth  of  forgotten  time.  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  Professor  Sedgewick,  and  Sir  Chakles 
Lyell,  are  the  most  eminent  of  the  new  school 
of  geology  which  has  sprung  up  simultaneously 
in  France  and  England,  and  which,  by  a  strict 
application  of  the  Baconian  method  of  philoso- 
phizing, has  made  earth  reveal  the  secret  of  its 
formation  anterior  to  the  race  of  man,  by  the 
remains  imbedded  in  its  bosom.  A  more  fas- 
cinating inquiry  never  was  presented  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  philosopher  ;  and  it  derives 
additional  interest  to  the  Christian  believer, 
from  the  confirmation  which  it  affords,  at  every 
step,  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  and  the 
truth  of  Holy  Writ.  Optics  had  made  so  great 
a  stride  under  the  genius  of  Newton  that  little 
remained  to  be  gleaned  by  future  observers ; 
but  yet  Brewster  has  added  much  to  the  circle 
of  our  knowledge  in  the  polarization  of  light, 
and  added  a  new  element  in  the  production  of 
harmonious  beauty  in  the  changes  of  the  kaleid- 
oscope. 

In  one  particular  a  fresh  walk  in  literature 
was  opened  up  at  this  period,  and 
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cultivated  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
learned  re-  cess.  This  was  the  new  style  of 
views  and  review  and  lengthened  essay.  _  Re- 
lengthened  vjewS;  indeed,  had  long  been  e'stab- 
'  lished  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Addison, 
Steele,  and  Mackenzie  had  brought  the  short 
essay  to  as  great  perfection  as  was  practicable 
in  that  limited  species  of  composition.  But  the 
Monthly  Review  and  Gentleman's  Magazine  were 
poor  periodicals,  distinguished  by  little  talent, 
illuminated  by  no  genius,  containing  scarcely 
more  than  meagre  abstracts  of,  or  interested  eu- 
logiums  on  books,  and  jejune  records  of  trans- 
actions. Even  the  mighty  genius  of  Burke, 
then  unconscious  of  its  own  strength,  had  been 
unable  to  burst  the  fetters  with  which  political 
narrative  at  that  period  was  restrained ;  and 
his  historical  compositions  in  the  Annual  Reg- 
ister contain  few  symptoms  of  the  vast  concep- 

your  artists  ;  and  then  you  would  have  had  no  reason  to 
lament  your  inferiority  in  the  fine  arts." 


tions  which  afterward  slu  ne  forth  and  illumin- 
ated the  world  in  his  writings.  No  one  need 
be  told  that  the  essays  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Johnson  are  charming  compositions,  distin- 
guished by  taste,  embellished  by  fancy,  adorn- 
ed by  imagination,  in  which  the  stores  of  learn- 
ing are  set  off  with  all  the  decorations  of  mod- 
ern genius.  But  their  day  has  passed  away  ; 
they  are  well-nigh  forgotten.  They  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  library,  but  are  seldom  taken 
down  from  its  shelves.  This  oblivion  is,  no 
doubt,  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prodigious 
multiplication  of  works  of  imagination  which 
has  since  taken  place,  and  which  renders  it  next 
to  impossible  for  works  of  a  former  period  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  the  constantly- 
increasing  tide.  Yet  this  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  their  neglect ;  works  of  superlative  merit 
have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  place. 
Poems  innumerable  have  since  appeared,  but 
Virgil  and  Tasso  are  in  no  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten ;  our  walls  are  every  day  decorated  with 
new  paintings,  but  we  gaze  with  undiminished 
admiration  on  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Claude. 
The  true  reason  of  the  decline  in  the  estima- 
tion in  which  our  old  essayists  are  held  is  to 
be  found  in  their  own  defects.  With  a  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  they  are  commonplace  in 
thought,  and  feeble  in  expression  ;  full  of  tru- 
isms, but  wanting  in  originality ;  often  distin- 
guished by  conceit,  seldom  by  simplicity ;  re- 
markable more  for  taste  than  genius ;  and  rath- 
er fitted  for  the  thoughtless  amusement  of  a 
vacant  half  hour  than  to  be  the  charming  com- 
panion of  an  evening  fireside. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  country  that  the  Edin-  42 
burgh  Review  arose,  and  communi-  Rise  of  the 
cated  a  new  character  to  its  pages,  Edinburgh 
a  fresh  impulse  to  its  exertions.  nevietw|  - 
Discarding  the  feeble  and  irresolute  Review, 
criticisms  of  the  British  Critic  and  and  Black- 
Monthly  Review,  its  authors  boldly  wood's  Mag- 
dashed  forward  into  the  unoccupied  azlne- 
arena  of  severe  and  caustic  animadversion,  and 
quickly  secured  general  favor  by  indulging  in 
general  abuse.  This  is  the  most  certain  pass- 
port to  extensive  popularity.  All,  except  the 
objects  of  attack,  like  to  see  others  abused. 
Above  all,  it  was  refreshing  to  the  great  "body 
of  readers  to  see  the  oligarchy  of  authorship 
broken  down,  and  the  lash  of  criticism  applied 
to  a  class  who,  even  when  in  fault,  had  hither- 
to escaped  without  any  adequate  animadver- 
sion. The  practical  application  of  their  motto, 
"  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur,"  gave 
universal  satisfaction  ;  for  every  one  hoped  his 
neighbor  would  fall  under,  and  himself  escape 
the  chastisement.  The  vigorous  talent  and 
varied  acquirements  of  its  early  contributors 
sustained  and  increased  the  reputation  at  first 
acquired  by  more  questionable  means ;  it  was 
impossible  that  a  journal  w-here  the  talents 
of  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Sidney  Smith,  Mackin- 
tosh, Playfair,  and  Malthus  were  alternately 
exerted,  could  fail  in  attracting  general  notice 
and  acquiring  extensive  popularity.  Its  repu- 
tation, accordingly,  soon  became  very  great,  its 
circulation  immense,  its  influence  formidable 
even  to  the  Government  in  power.  To  coun- 
teract it,  a  new  journal  was  set  up  in  London, 
which,  under  the  title  of  the  Quarterly  Rb- 
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view,  under  the  direction,  first,  of  Gifford,  and 
then  of  Lockhart,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Southey,  Canning,  Ellis,  Frere,  and  Rose, 
soon  came  to  rival  its  northern  competitor,  and 
nas  ever  since  maintained  its  elevated  position ; 
while  in  Edinburgh  itself  a  rude  assault  was 
made  on  the  Whig  oligarchy  of  the  north  by  a 
still  more  sturdy  antagonist,  and  the  genius  of 
Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  their  coadjutors  soon 
elevated  Blackwood's  Magazine  to  the  lead  in 
patriotic  effort,  independent  thought,  and  varied 
criticism.  These  journals,  each  admirable  in 
its  way.  but  yet  entirely  different  from  each 
other,  have  given  an  entirely  new  tone  to  our 
periodical  literature,  and  been  the  vehicles  by 
which  the  most  important  thoughts  on  philo- 
sophical, political,  and  literary  subjects  have, 
during  the  last  half  century,  been  sent  forth  to 
the  world. 

Jeffrey,  who  took  the  lead  in  this  great  rev- 
43  olution  in  literature,  was  a  very  remark- 
Jeffrey.  aD^e  man,  but  more  so  from  the  light,  airy 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  il- 
lustration which  he  possessed,  than  from  either 
originality  of  thought  or  nervous  force  of  ex- 
pression. His  information  was  far  from  ex- 
tensive :  he  shared  in  the  deficiency  of  his 
country  at  that  period  in  classical  knowledge  ; 
he  was  ignorant  of  Italian  and  German ;  and 
his  acquaintance  with  French  literature  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  gossiping  memoirs  of  the 
day,  and  with  that  of  his  own  country,  to  the 
writings  of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians  or  the 
old  English  dramatists.  But  these  subjects  he 
knew  thoroughly ;  within  these  limits  he  was 
thoroughly  master.  He  was  fitted  by  nature 
to  be  a  great  critic.  A  passionate  admirer  of 
poetry,  alive  to  all  the  beauties  and  influences 
of  nature,  with  a  feeling  mind  and  a  sensitive 
heart,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  calm 
judgment  which  enabled  him  to  form  an  im- 
partial opinion  on  the  works  submitted  to  his 
examination,  and  the  correct  taste  which,  in 
general,  discovered  genius  and  detected  imper- 
fections in  them.  Kindly  and  affectionate  in  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  equally  indulgent  and  consid- 
erate in  his  public  disquisitions ;  his  long  career 
as  a  critic  foreshadowed  on  a  great  scale  the 
uprightness  and  temperance  of  opinion,  which 
rendered  him  in  the  highest  degree  popular  and 
useful  as  a  judge.  His  style  of  speaking  in 
public  was  rather  fascinating  from  quickness  of 
fancy  or  felicity  of  illustration,  than  impressive 
from  force  of  expression  or  elevation  of  thought. 
In  conversation,  his  mind  was  rapid,  discursive, 
and  often  very  brilliant ;  but  there  was  a  con- 
stant straining  after  display,  and  a  total  want 
of  that  simplicity  which  always  characterizes 
the  greatest  minds  and  constitutes  their  chief 
charm.  His  political  essays  contained  nothing 
original  or  striking,  and  were  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  party  views  of  the  day,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  forgotten,  and  have  not,  in  one 
single  instance,  been  reproduced  in  his  collected 
works. 

A  more  striking  contrast  to  Jeffrey,  as  an  es- 
44  sayist,  can  hardly  be  imagined  than 
Drouo-iiam.  Brougham  ;  for  he  possessed  all  that 
the  former  wanted,  and  wanted  every 
thing  which  he  possessed.  His  writings,  like 
his  speeches,  are  varied,  vigorous,  and  discurs- 
ive, full  of  talent,  replete  with  information,  and 


often  adorned  by  a  manly  eloquence.  But  they 
have  none  of  the  cool  thought  and  temperate 
judgment  which  is  essential  for  lasting  influ- 
ence in  political  science  ;  they  partake  rather 
of  the  excitement  of  the  bar,  or  the  fervor  of 
the  senate,  than  the  sober  judgment  of  the  acad- 
emy. Many  of  them  were  much  admired  and 
talked  of  when  they  first  appeared ;  none  ais 
now  recollected,  or  have  taken  a  lasting  place 
in  our  literature.  What  is  very  remarkable,  his 
style,  both  of  speaking  and  writing,  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  his  taste  approves,  and 
what  his  judgment  has  selected  as  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration  in  others.  He  is  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  pe- 
culiarly emphatic  in  Iris  eulogies  on  the  terse- 
ness of  their  expression,  and  the  admirable 
brevity  of  their  diction  ;  and  yet  he  himself,  in 
his  style  of  composition,  is  the  most  signal  ex- 
ample of  the  danger  of  deviating  from  these 
precepts,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  greatest 
talent  may  be  in  a  manner  buried  under  the  re- 
dundance of  its  own  expression.  He  illustrates 
an  idea,  and  puts  it  in  new  forms,  till  the  orig- 
inal impression  is  well-nigh  obliterated.  His 
knowledge  is  great,  his  acquirements  vast,  his 
mind  capacious  ;  but  his  fame  is  varied  rather 
than  great.  He  has  marred  his  reputation  by 
aiming  at  eminence  in  too  many  things ;  and 
he  will  be  considered  by  posterity  rather  as  a 
powerful  debater  and  a  skillful  dialectician, 
than  either  a  profound  philosopher  or  consist- 
ent statesman. 

Mackintosh  has  been  already  discussed  in 
these  pages  as  a  senator ;  but  his  45. 
merits  as  an  essayist,  and  as  one  Sir  James 
of  the  original  contributors  to  the  Mackintosh. 
Edinburgh  Review,  are  too  considerable  to  ren- 
der any  apology  necessary  for  again  making 
him  the  subject  of  discussion.  His  mind  was 
essentially  philosophical ;  his  soul  was  imbued 
with  principle,  his  memory  stored  with  knowl- 
edge. He  was  fitted  to  have  been  a  great 
teacher  of  men,  rather  than  their  powerful  rul- 
er. These  characteristics  are  strongly  appar- 
ent in  his  writings  ;  and  the  English  language 
can  not  present  a  more  perfect  example  of  phil- 
osophical disquisition  than  some  of  his  political 
essays,  particularly  that  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, exhibit.  He  had  candor  enough,  in  his 
later  years,  to  abandon  many  of  the  opinions 
which,  with  the  hasty  ardor  of  genius,  he  had 
at  first  embraced  ;  the  antagonist  of  Burke,  and 
the  apologist  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Vmdicia 
Gallictz  in  early  life,  he  became  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  the  former,  and  enemy  of  the  latter, 
in  his  maturer  years.  He  had  great  powers 
both  of  generalization  and  condensation — two 
qualities  apparently  dissimilar,  but  which,  in 
reality,  are  counterparts  of  each  other ;  for  the 
former  distills  thought,  the  latter  abbreviates 
expression.  He  was  greatly  improved  as  a  phi- 
losopher, though  perhaps  injured  as  a  debater, 
by  his  long  residence  in  the  solitude  of  the 
East :  it  is  not  in  the  arena  of  politics,  or  the 
busy  whirl  of  party  contention,  that  the  fount- 
ains of  wisdom  are  unlocked  to  mankind.  His 
compositions  on  the  voyage  home  are  a  proof 
of  this  ;  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more 
brilliant  series  of  characters  of  literary  and  po 
litical  men  than  those  in  the  composition  ol 
which  he  relieved  the  solitude  of  the  Atlantic 
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wave,  and  which  appeared  in  his  admirable  bi- 
ography by  his  sons.  But  his  mind  was  philo- 
sophic, not  dramatic  ;  his  style  didactic,  rather 
than  graphic.  He  had  no  pictorial  powers,  and 
little  poetic  thought ;  he  was  a  great  discourser 
on  history,  but  not  a  historian.  He  never  could 
have  carried  on,  in  a  style  of  equal  popularity, 
the  immortal  work  of  Hume  ;  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  mind,  and  waste  of  his  time  in  the 
attractions  of  London  society,  so  much  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  at  the  time  to  his  friends,  perhaps 
saved  his  reputation  from  the  injury  it  must 
have  sustained  had  he  aimed  at  a  higher  flight, 
and  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Sidney  Smith,  so  well  known  in  his  day  as 
46.  one  of  the  most  popular  essayists  in  the 
Sidney  Edinburgh  Review,  and  of  the  most  brill- 
Smith.  jant  wjts  about  London,  had  powers  of 
an  entirely  different  order,  but  more  fitted  for 
immediate  popularity  than  Mackintosh.  He 
had  no  philosophic  turn,  little  poetic  fancy,  and 
scarce  any  eloquence,  but  a  prodigious  fund  of 
innate  sagacity,  vast  powers  of  humorous  illus- 
tration, and  a  clear  perception  of  the  practical 
bearing  of  every  question.  Though  bred  to  the 
Church,  and  holding  considerable  preferment, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  had  very  little  of  the 
clerical  in  his  disposition ;  his  turn  was  rather 
for  the  humorous  in  thought,  the  brilliant  in  so- 
ciety, the  felicitous  in  expression.  He  would 
have  made  a  great  nisi  prius  lawyer  ;  his  influ- 
ence with  juries,  from  the  combined  effect  of 
wit  and  sterling  good  sense,  would  have  been 
irresistible.  In  society  he  was  very  much 
sought  after,  from  the  fame  of  his  convivial  tal- 
ents, and  the  real  force  of  his  colloquial  expres- 
sions ;  but  there  was  a  constant  straining  after 
effect,  and  too  little  interchange  of  thought  to 
raise  his  discourse  to  a  very  high  charm.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  conversation  of  professed 
wits  possesses  that  attraction  ;  it  sometimes 
amuses,  seldom  interests.  It  is  in  statesmen, 
diplomatic  characters,  and  men  of  the  world, 
where  they  are  also  well  informed,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  true  conversational  talent,  which 
consists  in  the  rapid  interchange  of  thoughts 
on  interesting  subjects,  and  which,  when  it  oc- 
curs between  persons  of  equal  abilities,  sym- 
pathetic minds,  but  opposite  sexes,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  enjoyment  which  life  can  offer.  It 
is  neither  to  be  found  in  the  prelections  of  pro- 
fessors, the  vanity  of  artists,  nor  the  sallies  of 
wits.  Sidney  Smith's  talents  as  an  essayist 
were  great ;  the  success  of  his  collected  works, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  it.  But  their  popularity  was  owing  to 
force  and  felicity  of  expression,  rather  than 
depth  of  thought  or  power  of  eloquence  ;  his 
name  is  linked  with  no  great  question,  either 
in  morals  or  politics,  which  is  permanently  in- 
teresting to  mankind  ;  and  he  will  probably,  in 
the  end,  afford  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  observation  :  "  Poster- 
ity and  present  times  are  rivals ;  he  who  pays 
court  to  the  one  must  reckon  upon  being  dis- 
countenanced by  the  other." 

Macaulay,  as  a  historian,  belongs  to  a  later 
47      period  of  this  history ;  but,  as  an  es- 
Macauiay.  sayist>  ne  early  began  to  give  tokens 
of  the  vast  and  deserved  reputation 
which  he  afterward  acquired.    Nature  had  sin- 
gled him  out  for  a  great  man :  she  had  impressed 


the  signet  mark  of  genius  on  his  mind.  En- 
dowed with  vast  powers  of  application  and  an 
astonishing  memory,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  erudite  antiquarian,  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  the  brilliant  genius  which  can  apply  the 
stores  of  learning  to  useful  purposes,  and  the 
moving  eloquence  which  can  render  them  per- 
manently attractive  to  mankind.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  poetry,  his  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  his  more  brilliant  essays  are  the  most 
charming ;  each  has  raised  him  to  very  great 
eminence,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  reputation  of  any  ordinary  man.  That  he 
was  qualified  to  have  taken  a  very  high  place 
in  oratory,  is  proved  by  many  of  his  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  those 
on  the  Reform  Bill ;  that  he  was  a  brilliant  es- 
sayist will  be  doubted  by  none  who  have  read 
his  reviews  of  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  compositions  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language  ;  that  he  was  im- 
bued with  the  very  soul  of  poetry  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  his  "Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus," 
and  his  moving  "Legends  of  Rome."  Rarely, 
indeed,  does  a  single  mind  exhibit  a  combina- 
tion of  such  remarkable  and  opposite  qualities. 
But  perfection  was  never  yet  given  to  a  child 
of  Adam,  and  the  traces  of  the  weakness  com- 
mon to  aU  may  be  discerned  in  him  in  the  very 
brilliancy  of  the  qualities  which  render  him  so 
attractive.  His  imagination  often  snatches 
the  reins  from  his  reason ;  his  ardor  dims  his 
equanimity.  His  views,  always  ingenious,  gen- 
erally eloquently  supported,  are  not  uniformly 
just;  his  powers  as  a  rhetorician  sometimes 
make  him  forget  his  duties  as  a  judge  ;  he  is 
too  often  splendid,  rather  than  impartial.  The 
reader  will  never  fail  to  be  interested  by  his 
narrative  ;  but  he  is  not  equally  certain  to  be 
instructed :  the  impression  left,  however  brill- 
iant, is  often  fallacious  ;  and  the  fascinating  vol- 
ume is  often  closed  with  regret  that  the  first 
pleader  at  the  bar  of  posterity  has  not  yet  been 
raised  to  the  bench. 

If  the  Quarterly  Review  can  not  exhibit  such 
a  splendid  series  of  essays  from  one 
individual,  as  those  of  Macaulay  in  the  L0Ckhan 
Edinburgh,  it  has  not  the  less  taken  a 
memorable  part  in  English  literature,  and  ac- 
quired no  inconsiderable  weight  in  the  forma- 
tion of  English  opinion.  Supporting  the  prin- 
ciples of  Conservatism  in  politics,  of  orthodoxy 
in  religion,  it  has  brought  to  the  support  of  the 
altar  and  the  throne  a  powerful  phalanx  of  tal- 
ent, and  an  immense  array  of  learning.  Its 
present  accomplished  editor,  Lockhakt,  who  at 
a  short  interval  succeeded  Gifford  in  its  direc- 
tion, brought  to  his  arduous  task  qualities  which 
eminently  fitted  him  for  its  duties.  He  is  not 
political  in  his  disposition,  at  least  so  far  as  en- 
gaging in  the  great  strife  of  public  questions  is 
concerned  ;  he  is  one  of  the  light,  not  the  heavy 
armed  infantry,  and  prefers  exchanging  thrusts 
with  a  court  rapier  to  wielding  the  massy  club 
of  Hercules.*    But  in  the  lighter  branches  of 

*  The  expression  was  suggested  by  the  distinction 
drawn  by  a  lady  of  rank  and  genius,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  talents  of  either,  and  at  her  splendid 
mansion  of  Newton  Don  had  often  received  both  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  Mr.  Lockhart.  "Sir  Walter,"  said  Lady 
Don  (now  Lady  Wallace),  "  always  puts  me  in  mind,  in 
conversation,  of  his  own  description  of  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion ;  he  lets  fall  a  massy  club  :  Lockhart  is  Saladin, 
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literature  he  has  deservedly  attained  the  very- 
highest  eminence.  As  a  novelist,  a  critic,  and 
a  biographer,  he  has  taken  a  lasting  place  in  En- 
glish literature.  His  Valerius  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful attempt  which  has  ever  yet  been  made 
to  ingraft  the  interest  of  modern  romance  on 
ancient  story ;  its  extreme  difficulty  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  brilliant  genius  of  Bulwer  hav- 
ing alone  rivaled  him  in  the  undertaking.  But 
his  fame  with  posterity  will  mainly  rest  on  his 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  which,  as  his  near 
relation,  he  had  no  doubt  great  advantages,  but 
which  he  has  executed  with  so  much  skill,  and 
in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that,  next  to  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  it  will  probably  always 
be  considered  as  the  most  interesting  work  of 
biography  in  the  English  language. 

Wilson,  as  the  leading  contributor,  for  a  long 
}g  series  of  years,  to  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
Wilson  nas  ''rought  more  vigor  and  genius  into 
the  field  of  periodical  literature  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  mind  is  essentially 
poetical.  The  inspiration  of  genius  is  apparent 
in  all  his  writings.  Ardent  in  feeling,  warm  in 
temperament,  impassioned  in  thought,  he  wants 
the  calm  judgment,  patient  research,  and  labo- 
rious industry  requisite  for  success  in  political 
or  historical  literature  ;  his  fancy  wheels  in  ae- 
rial flights  through  the  heavens,  without  alight- 
ing or  caring  for  the  concerns  of  a  lower  world. 
He  dwells  in  the  regions  of  imagination,  and 
there  he  soars  on  the  eagle's  wing.  The  whole 
literature  of  England  does  not  contain  a  more 
brilliant  series  of  critical  essays  than  those  with 
which  he  has  enriched  the  pages  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  ;  and,  what  is  rarer  still,  the  generos- 
ity of  feeling  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
equals  their  critical  acuteness  and  delicacy  of 
'.aste.  Himself  a  poet,  and  endowed  with  the 
very  highest  gifts  of  the  muses,  he  is  entirely 
destitute  of  that  wretched  jealousy  which  so 
often,  in  persons  of  a  similar  temperament, 
mars  the  greatest  endowments,  and  disfigures 
the  brightest  genius.  If  his  crit  icisms  have  any 
imperfections,  it  is  that  they  are  too  indulgent. 
He  is  justly  alive  to  faults,  and,  when  obliged 
to  notice,  signalizes  them  with  critical  justice  ; 
but  the  generosity  of  his  nature  leads  him  rath- 
er to  seek  for  excellences,  and,  when  he  finds 
them,  none  bestows  the  meed  of  praise  with 
more  heartfelt  fervor.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  that  ever  existed  of  the  im- 
portant truths,  that  simplicity  of  thought  and 
generosity  of  feeling  are  the  surest  character- 
istics of  the  highest  class  of  intellect ;  that 
true  taste  is  to  be  evinced  by  the  appreciation 
of  beauties,  rather  than  the  detection  of  blem- 
ishes ;  and  that  none  are  fitted  really  to  crit  icise 
merit  but  those  who  could  have  rivaled  it. 

Historical  literature,  next  to  poetry,  reflects 
most  strongly  the  images  of  the  time ;  the  mov- 
ing phantasmagoria  of  real  events  ere  long  kin- 
dles the  imagination,  and  tinges  the  pictures 

who  Hies  rouiiil  him  with  a  Damascus  cimiter."  It  is  im- 
possible to  characterize  more  happily  the  conversational 
character  of  these  two  near  relatives  and  very  eminent 
men  ;  and  the  author  trusts  an  early  and  highly-valued 
friend,  whose  great  talents  and  charm  in  conversation — 
equal  to  that  of  either — so  eminently  qualify  her  to  appre- 
ciate similar  excellences  in  others,  will  forgive  him  for 
recording  an  expression  which  depicts,  more  truly  and 
faithfully  than  he  could  have  done,  the  conversational  tal- 
ents of  two  men  in  whom  posterity  will  always  feel  so 
warm  an  interest. 


of  the  narrative.  The  cold  academic  style  of 
Robertson  may  suit  the  comparative  50 
calmness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  change  in 
but  the  fervor  and  animation  of  its  the  style 
close  communicated  itself  to  the  his-  fJfa111i'.story 
torical  works  of  the  next.  Hallam  a  am' 
was  the  first  historian  whose  style  gave  token 
of  the  coming  change  ;  his  works  mark  the  tran- 
sition from  one  age  and  style  of  literature  to  an- 
other. In  extent  and  variety  of  learning,  and  a 
deep  acquaintance  with  antiquarian  lore,  the 
historian  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  deservedly 
take  a  place  with  the  most  eminent  writers  in 
that  style  that'  Europe  has  produced  ;  but  his 
mind  is  more  imaginative  than  those  of  his  la- 
borious predecessors,  and  a  fervent  eloquence, 
or  poetic  expression,  often  reveals  the  ardor 
which  the  heart-stirring  events  of  his  time  had 
communicated  to  his  disposition.  His  extens- 
ive and  varied  learning,  alike  in  parliamentary 
transactions  and  general  literature,  has  enabled 
him  to  throw  an  important  light  on  our  consti- 
tutional history,  and  illustrate,  with  happy  dis- 
crimination, the  literature  of  modern  Europe. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  sometimes 
has  not,  in  artistic  style,  sufficiently  massed 
his  lights  and  shadows.  There  is  often  a  want 
of  breadth  in  his  pieces  ;  the  light  is  thrown  too 
equally  on  all,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader,  op- 
pressed with  an  infinity  of  unimportant  details 
or  unknown  names,  sometimes  loses  the  gen- 
eral thread  of  the  composition,  or  misses  the 
impression  which  the  author  himself  desired  to 
produce  by  his  work. 

Sharon  Turner,  like  Hallam,  belongs  to  the 
antiquarian  school,  but,  like  him,  he  5] 
has  enlivened  the  industry  of  un-  Sharon  Tur- 
wearied  compilation  by  gleams  of  ner  and  Pai- 
fervent  imagination.  His  History  of  erave- 
the  Anplo- Saxons,  by  far  his  best  work,  has 
thrown  a  new  and  important  light  on  that  in- 
teresting portion  of  English  history  ;  and  illus- 
trated, with  equal  truth  and  accuracy,  the  insti- 
tutions, manners,  and  habits  of  the  people  who 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  stock  of  English  an- 
cestry. When  we  compare  the  meagre  and  oft- 
en inaccurate  accounts  of  our  Saxon  forefathers, 
which  preceded  the  labors  of  this  indefatigable 
antiquarian,  with  the  broad  light  which  has  now 
been  shed  upon  them,  the  step  appears  great 
indeed,  and  evinces  how  many  treasures  ardent 
zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  may  often  ex- 
tract from  mines  which  appeared  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted. Turner's  History  of  England,  though 
distinguished  by  the  same  research  and  acute- 
ness, is  not  of  equal  merit ;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  peculiarities  and  uncouthness  of  its  style,  as 
well  as  a  strange  attempt  to  introduce  novelty 
in  spelling,  has  hindered  the  work  from  acquir- 
ing the  popularity  which  it  really  deserves.  No 
account  of  the  historians  of  early  England  could 
be  regarded  as  complete,  if  honorable  mention 
is  not  made  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  whose 
antiquarian  lore  is  so  great,  and  withal  so  ac- 
curate, that  we  not  only  have  obtained  the  same 
light  from  his  labors  on  the  past  which  we  en 
joy  on  the  present,  but  feel  equal  confidence  in 
threading  our  way  through  the  one  which  we  do 
in  treading  the  other. 

Lingard  is  a  historian  of  great  merit,  whose 
labors  have  filled  up  an  important  blank  in  En- 
glish literature.    However  much  we  may  pride 
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ourselves  on  the  liberty  of  our  Constitution,  and 
5,  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  in- 
Lingard  :  fluence  of  unbounded  freedom  of  dis- 
previous  cussion,  truth  is  elicited  from  the  col- 
of  tJhedhis-  usi°n  °f  opposite  opinions,  there  is 
torians  of  nothing  more  certain  than  not  only  that 
the  itefor-  it  is  not  immediately  that  this  effect 
mation.  takes  place,  but  that  centuries  may  oft- 
en elapse  before  the  most  important  transac- 
tions are  represented  in  their  real  colors.  Vio- 
lent convulsions,  whether  in  religion  or  politics, 
so  strongly  move  the  passions,  that  the  stron- 
gest partialities  or  prejudices  are  often  perpetua- 
ted for  a  very  long  period ;  chains  may  be  thrown 
over  the  human  mind,  as  well  by  the  tyrant  ma- 
jority as  by  the  imperious  despot.  Emancipa- 
tion is  as  slow,  and  often  more  difficult,  from 
the  prepossessions  of  the  multitude,  as  from  the 
dogmas  of  priests  or  the  mandates  of  sover- 
eigns. No  one  can  now  read  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  without  seeing  that,  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  it  had  been  represented  in  a  great 
measure  under  false  colors  by  Protestant  his- 
torians. They  did  not,  they  could  not,  exagger- 
ate the  blessings  of  the  liberation,  but  they  rep- 
resented in  an  entirely  fallacious  light  the  mer- 
it of  many  of  the  liberators.  The  emancipation 
from  superstition  was  the  work  of  Heaven  ;  but 
the  actors  in  the  deliverance  were  not  all  im- 
bued with  heavenly  virtues.  Here,  as  else- 
where, human  passions  and  iniquity  mingled 
with  the  current ;  rapacity  largely  influenced 
the  actors ;  ambition  disgraced  the  leaders  in 
the  movement ;  and  an  extrication  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  was  destined  to  spread  in  the 
end  the  seeds  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
was  impelled  in  the  outset  by  the  profligacy  of 
passion  or  the  cupidity  of  selfishness.  It  is  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  salutary  tendency  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Divine  influence  which 
has  protected  it.  that  from  such  beginnings  ul- 
timate blessings  have  sprung. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
His  merits  ^on  ^rom  tnat  presented  by  the  Prot- 
and  defects  estant  historians,  and  no  man  could 
as  a  histo-  have  been  found  more  fitted  for  the 
mn'  task.  Acute,  learned,  and  indefatiga- 
ble, he  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  the  caution 
and  self-control  which,  in  contests  with  the  pen 
not  less  than  the  sword,  are  essential  to  lasting 
success.  Ars  est  celare  artem  is  his  maxim ;  he 
is  a  partisan  writer,  but  no  one  conceals  his  par- 
tialities more  cautiously,  or  exhibits  a  greater 
appearance  of  candor  in  treating  of  the  most 
delicate  questions.  He  had  too  much  tact  not 
to  be  well  aware  that  violence  in  language  and 
intemperance  in  thought  generally  defeat  their 
own  object ;  and  that,  as  future  times  always 
come  to  be  divested  of  the  passions  of  the  pres- 
ent, no  opinions  can  by  possibility  be  durable 
but  those  which,  founded  in  reason  and  support- 
ed by  experience,  are  likely  to  command  the  as- 
sent of  distant  and  unimpassioned  generations. 
His  prepossessions — and,  like  all  sincere  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers,  they  are  many — are  all 
in  favor  of  his  own  religion,  and  the  sovereigns 
or  statesmen  who  have  supported  it  in  the  great 
contest  with  the  Lutheran  heresy  ;  but  his  nar- 
rative wears  no  aspect  of  partisanship,  and  he 
trusts  for  impression  rather  to  the  views  which, 
from  the  facts  presented,  will  naturally  occur  to 


the  reader's  mind,  than  to  any  attempt  vividly 
to  force  his  own  opinions  upon  him.  His  secret 
bias  appears,  not  from  what  he  tells  us,  but  from 
what  he  conceals  ;  the  best  informed  critic  will 
not  easily  detect  him  in  a  false  allegation,  but 
the  most  superficial  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  much  that  is  known  and  true,  but 
adverse  to  his  side,  that  is  kept  out  of  view. 
He  has  not  moral  courage  or  confidence  in  his 
opinions  sufficient  to  state  them  boldly  and 
manfully ;  or  perhaps  he  has  yielded  to  the  max- 
ims of  his  persuasion,  and  never  attempts  open 
ly  what  can  be  accomplished  covertly.  He  is 
not  eloquent,  has  no  poetic  imagination,  and  but 
slight  dramatic  or  pictorial  powers  ;  and  there- 
fore his  history,  in  general  estimation,  will  nev- 
er rival  the  immortal  narrative  of  Hume.  But 
he  is  skillful,  ingenious,  sagacious,  and  indefati- 
gable ;  his  history  will  ever  be  the  text-book  of 
English  story  with  all  of  his  own  persuasion ; 
and  even  with  the  candid  of  the  other  it  will  al- 
ways be  esteemed  as  containing  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question,  and  disentangling  historical 
truth  from  many  errors  with  which  the  counter 
partialities  of  preceding  historians  had  clogged 
it. 

The  influence  of  the  increasing  lights  and  in- 
formation of  the  age,  which  absolutely  54 
required  an  enlarged  impartiality  in  rytier':  his 
historians,  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  impartial 
next  great  historical  writer  of  this  pe-  ctlaracter- 
riod,  Tytler,  whose  labors  have  thrown  so  im- 
perishable a  light  on  Scottish  history.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  who  were  contented  with  the 
meagre  details  of  monkish  annalists,  or  the  fab- 
ulous compilations  of  imaginative  historians,  he 
went  at  once  to  the  fountain-head,  and  founded 
his  narrative  mainly  on  the  authentic  corre- 
spondence preserved  in  the  State-Paper  Office. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  deduce 
from  thence  both  an  impartial  estimate  of  char- 
acter and  a  truthful  narrative  of  events.  As 
the  success  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  this 
praiseworthy  plan  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  the  durable  and  general  reputation  with  all 
men  of  sense  and  information  which  his  great 
work,  the  History  of  Scotland,  has  acquired,  so 
it  is  the  one  which  has,  perhaps,  most  impeded 
its  immediate  popularity.  When  he  went  to 
the  authentic  records  of  private  and  confidential 
letters,  he  found  much  that  had  been  either  un- 
known to  or  concealed  by  preceding  historians. 
Many  a  great  reputation  is  lessened  when  the 
secret  thoughts  come  to  be  revealed  :  not  a  few 
who  were  thought  to  have  been  saints,  prove  to 
have  been  sinners.  Tytler,  in  bringing  forward 
the  truth  founded  on  authentic  documents,  has 
undergone  the  fate  invariably  reserved  for  those 
who  make  such  an  attempt :  he  has  incurred 
the  rancorous  hostility  of  those  whose  minds, 
steeped  in  error,  or  inflamed  by  party,  whether 
in  religion  or  politics,  feel  the  utmost  antipathy 
for  all  who  attempt  to  unhinge  their  settled  opin- 
ions. He  will  only  on  that  account,  howevei, 
be  the  more  esteemed  by  posterity ;  and  his  fame 
with  future  times  wdl  be  founded  on  the  very 
circumstances  which  have  impeded  his  popular- 
ity with  the  present. 

He  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  historian.  55, 
Indefatigable  in  industry,  accurate  His  merits 
in  detail,  trustworthy  in  spirit,  he  and  defectB 
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unites  with  these  qualities — which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  history — the  poetic  temperament  and 
fervent  spirit,  which  are  essential  to  the  super- 
structure. His  mind  was  not  philosophical ;  he 
had  few  general  views,  and  little  turn  for  the 
wide-spread  glance  with  which  Robertson  and 
Guizot  have  surveyed  the  maze  of  human  af- 
fairs. His  disposition  was  rather  for  biography 
than  general  history ;  he  interested  himself,  like 
a  novelist,  more  in  individual  event  or  charac- 
ter, than  in  the  progress  or  transactions  of  na- 
tions. On  that  very  account,  however,  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  history  of  Scotland, 
which  is  little  more,  in  all  its  phases,  than  a 
narrative  of  the  deeds  of  the  kings,  queens,  and 
nobles  by  whom  its  destinies  have  been  ruled. 
His  powers  of  narrative  and  description  are 
great ;  he  had  both  the  eye  of  a  painter,  the 
soul  of  a  poet,  and  the  refinement  of  a  scholar 
in  his  composition.  His  Scottish  Worthies  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  series  of  short  bi- 
ographies in  the  English  language  ;  his  death 
of  <. J u i ■  < ■  1 1  Mary,  in  Ins  greal  history,  one  of  the 
most  moving  historical  pictures  that  ever  was 
presented  to  the  world.  The  defect  of  his  work, 
and  it  is  one  into  which  antiquarians,  and  those 
who  found  their  narrative  on  accurate  research, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall,  is  that  it  contains 
too  many  quotations  from  original  documents, 
or  letters,  in  the  text ;  a  practice  which,  however 
clearly  it  may  evince  the  industry  and  accuracy 
of  the  writer,  is  injurious  to  the  continued  in- 
terest, and  consequent  popularity,  of  the  work. 
The  information  founded  on  original  letters,  or 
documents,  is  of  inestimable  importance,  and 
the  light  they  throw  on  character  often  of  the 
very  highest  value.  But  it  is  rarely  that  they 
contain  expressions  so  important  or  character- 
istic as  to  call  for  a  place  in  the  text ;  and  the 
author  who  transfers  them,  as  is  too  much  the 
practice  now,  to  the  body  of  his  work  in  great 
numbers,  inevitably  destroys  the  symmetry  of 
its  composition,  and  mars  the  unity  of  effect 
which  in  history,  not  less  than  any  other  of  the 
fine  arts,  is  irfdispensable  to  the  highest  success. 

The  next  great  historian  who  appeared  in 
England  at  this  period,  General  Napier, 
Na^er  Possesses  merits  and  is  marked  by  de- 

pl  '  fects  of  a  different  description.  Asade- 
scriber  of  noble  deeds  and  heart-stirring  events, 
he  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  English,  or  per- 
haps any  other  language.  Himself  a  soldier, 
who  had  acted  bravely  and  bled  freely  in  the 
field,  he  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree  both 
the  military  ardor  which  prompts  to  glorious  ac- 
tions, and  the  scientific  mind  which  qualifies 
him  to  judge  of,  and  criticise,  the  conduct  of 
others  in  military  affairs.  His  great  reputation 
has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  fire  and  moving  el- 
oquence of  his  descriptions  of  battles  ;  which 
are  at  once  so  true,  so  graphic,  and  so  animated, 
that  European  literature,  perhaps,  can  not  pre- 
sent their  equal.  But,  to  professional  men,  his 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War  possesses  a  still 
higher  merit ;  and  both  the  young  and  the  ex- 
perienced soldier  will  study  with  equal  profit 
and  delight  the  just  and  scientific  observations 
with  which  he  has  enriched  his  work,  on  the 
military  conduct  both  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  of  their  enemies.  His  candor  as  a  military 
critic  appears  in  the  generous  praise  he  has  so 
often  bestowed  on  Napoleon  and  his  generals ; 


although,  perhaps,  the  natural  indignation  he 
felt  at  the  exaggerated  pretensions  and  vain- 
glorious boasts  of  the  Spaniards  has  led  him 
sometimes  not  sufficiently  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  their  indomit  able  perseverance  on  the 
final  issue  of  the  contest.  His  great  defect  as 
an  artist  is,  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  studied 
the  management  of  light  and  shade,  and  has 
brought  a  multitude  of  inconsiderable  combats 
so  prominently  forward  as  to  confuse  the  read- 
er's recollection,  and  impair  the  unity  of  his 
composition.  As  a  historian,  the  candid  reader 
— amid  all  his  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
writer — will  have  frequent  cause  to  regret  the 
unfounded  severity  of  his  judgments,  especially 
in  civil  transactions,  and  the  occasional  vehe- 
mence of  his  language.  He  would  have  been 
a  perfect  historian  if  he  had  wielded  the  pen 
with  the  same  calmness  that  he  did  the  sword, 
and  recollected  that  in  civil,  not  less  than  mili- 
tary conflicts,  the  observation  of  General  Foy 
is  applicable — "  Le  soldat  Anglais  possede  la 
qualite  la  plus  precieuse  dans  la  guerre — le 
calme  dans  la  colere." 

Lord  Mahon  has  brought  to  the  arduous  task 
of  continuing  Hume's  History  through  57. 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  taste  of  a  Lord  Ma 
scholar,  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  hon- 
and  the  industry  of  an  antiquarian.  As  he  be- 
gins his  narrative  only  with  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  greater  part  of  the  period  which  he 
had  to  go  over  was  pacific ;  and  therefore  his 
History  of  necessity  became,  in  a  great  degree, 
for  the  most  part  a  parliamentary  one.  But  he 
has  great  powers  of  description ;  and,  where  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  their  display,  he  has 
made  use  of  them  with  very  great  effect.  His 
account  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  the  death  of 
Wolfe,  and  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  those  interesting  episodes ;  and  he 
has  interspersed  his  narrative  with  agreeable 
and  instructive  disquisitions  on  letters,  man- 
ners, and  scientific  progress,  which  add  so  much 
to  the  value  of  history,  and  are  so  necessary, 
especially  in  pacific  periods,  to  enhance  its  in- 
terest. His  position  as  a  nobleman,  and  the 
heir  of  an  ancient  house,  rendered  illustrious  in 
one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  English  story, 
has  given  him  great  advantages  in  the  account 
of  the  formation  of  cabinets,  the  contests  for 
power,  and  the  secret  causes  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Administrations ;  and  his  characters  both 
of  statesmen  and  heroes,  are  able,  just,  and  dis- 
criminating. If  these  are  not  the  most  moment- 
ous or  interesting  topics  for  history,  they  are 
the  most  suitable  for  the  period  which  his  work 
embraced  ;  for  the  eighteenth  century  was  one 
of  mental  repose  and  social  rest,  midway  be- 
tween the  religious  contests  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  the  political  passions  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies ;  and  Lord  Mahon's  disposition  and  ac- 
quirements peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  its  secret  springs  of  action. 

If  Lord  Mahon  has  left  a  chasm  between  the 
termination  of  Hume's  and  the  com-  sg 
mencement  of  his  own  narrative,  Macauiay'a 
that  important  period  of  English  his-  History, 
tory  was  not  long  of  being  adequately  illustra- 
ted. Mr.  Macau  lay  has  brought  to  the  task  of 
developing  that  momentous  epoch  the  same 
talents  and  acquirements  which  have  rendered 
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his  essays  so  great  an  acquisition  to  English 
literature.  Genius  the  most  transcendent,  el- 
oquence the  most  captivating,  graphic  power 
the  most  brilliant,  shine  forth  in  all  his  pages, 
united  to  learning  the  most  extensive,  and  re- 
search the  most  unwearied.  It  is  this  combi- 
nation of  the  imaginative  with  the  laborious 
qualities,  of  the  flights  of  fancy  with  the  solid- 
ity of  information,  which  renders  his  works  so 
remarkable,  and  in  that  respect  unrivaled  in 
modern  literature.  If  their  calmness  of  judg- 
ment and  impartiality  of  statement  were  equal 
to  their  profusion  of  learning  and  brilliancy  of 
style,  they  would  be  without  a  parallel  in  mod- 
ern historical  literature.  His  mind  is  not  mere- 
ly poetical  but  systematic,  and  where  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  zeal  of  a  partisan,  no  one  can 
exhibit  more  of  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  or 
the  far-seeing  glance  of  a  philosopher.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  ardor  of  his  mind  has 
sometimes  disturbed  its  equanimity  ;  his  learn- 
ing is  greater  than  his  impartiality,  his  power 
of  description  than  his  equity  of  judgment.  He 
has  given,  so  far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  the  most 
brilliant  and  fascinating,  but  not  the  most  trust- 
worthy or  impartial  history  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  by  the  allegations  of  any  thing 
which  is  erroneous  or  can  be  disproved  by  au- 
thentic evidence,  so  much  as  by  keeping  out 
of  view  what  is  equally  true,  but  adverse  to  the 
side  which  he  has  espoused,  that  this  is  done. 
He  is  more  a  brilliant  barrister  than  an  upright 
judge.  Instances  of  this  disposition  appear  in 
many  parts  of  his  writings.  His  style,  always 
condensed  and  pregnant,  is  sometimes  labored  ; 
his  ideas  often  succeed  each  other  too  rapid- 
ly ;  the  mind  of  the  reader  can  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  in  the  writer. 
Filled  to  repletion  with  a  succession  of  striking 
thoughts  and  brilliant  images,  the  student  of  his 
History  sometimes  sighs  for  the  repose,  even 
the  tedium  of  ordinary  narrative.  The  immor- 
tal episodes  of  Livy  owe  much  of  their  charm 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  with  which 
they  are  environed;  the  fascination  of  Scottish 
scenery  is  heightened  by  the  long  tracks  of  dusky 
moor  which  separate  its  sequestered  glens  and 
glassy  lakes. 

If  the  reader  of  the  splendid  history  of  Ma- 
5g        caulay  sometimes  regrets  the  want 
Miss  strick-  of  the  impartial  charge  of  the  judge 
land.  in  the  hnlliant  oratory  of  the  barris- 

ter, the  student  of  Miss  Strickland  meets  with 
excellences  and  deficiencies  of  a  somewhat 
similar  description.  The  mind  of  this  highly- 
gifted  lady  fitted  her  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
write  the  History  of  the  Queens  of  England ;  and 
probably  no  man,  be  his  abilities  what  they  may, 
could  have  executed  a  work  on  that  subject 
equally  suitable  and  entertaining.  She  pos- 
sesses all  the  zealous  industry  and  indefatigable 
research  which  characterize  Macaulay,  and,  like 
him,  she  has  her  prepossessions  and  dislikes. 
A  vail  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  weak  points 
of  the  favorite  Princesses  or  Houses  who  form 
the  subject  of  her  narrative.  But  it  is  all  done 
in  a  noble  spirit :  the  foundation  of  her  judg- 
ment is  always  admiration  of  the  gallant  in  con- 
duct, the  chivalrous  in  disposition  ;  and  though 
the  intensity  of  this  feeling  has  often  biased  her 
judgment,  it  does  not  diminish  the  respect  due 
to  her  motives.    The  reader  may  sometimes  be 


misled  in  the  estimate  of  individual  character 
by  her  captivating  pen,  but  he  is  sure  never  to 
be  so  on  the  side,  whether  of  virtue  or  vice, 
which  is  the  fit  subject  of  praise  or  condemna- 
tion. Her  work  is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 
of  chivalry,  and  a  brighter  record  does  not  ex- 
ist of  its  elevating  tendency  than  in  her  varied 
and  animated  pages.  Add  to  this,  her  habits 
and  objects  of  interest  as  a  woman  have  led  hei 
to  enrich  it  with  a  variety  of  interests  and  de- 
tails in  regard  to  manners,  customs,  hospitali- 
ties, feasts,  coronations,  and  dresses,  which,  per- 
haps, no  man  would  have  collected,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  invaluable  as  a  record  of  the 
olden  time,  and  as  illustrating  the  moving  dio- 
rama of  her  long  and  interesting  narrative. 
What  is  principally  to  be  regretted,  in  so  very 
accomplished  and  fearless  a  writer,  is  that,  with 
true  womanly  sympathy  with  misfortune,  she 
espouses,  in  her  history  of  Mary  of  Modena  and 
Queen  Anne,  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  so  strong- 
ly, and  evinces  such  intense  indignation  against 
William  III.  and  Marlborough,  as  not  only  ren- 
ders her  impartiality  suspected,  but  weakens  the 
effect  of  the  original  and  important  disclosures 
she  has  made  in  regard  to  that  important  period, 
with  every  unbiased  mind.  The  style  of  her 
work  is  easy  and  flowing,  often  graphic  and  pic- 
torial, at  times  rising  into  moving  and  dignified 
strains  of  eloquence.  Its  chief  defect  consists, 
not  in  what  she  has  written,  but  in  what  she  has 
inserted  of  the  writings  of  others  ;  but  the  un- 
due loading  of  historical  works  with  long  quo- 
tations in  the  text,  of  original  documents  and 
letters,  is  t  he  fault  of  the  age  in  which  she  lives, 
and  should  not  be  visited  on  the  head  of  any 
single  writer,  and,  least  of  all,  on  that  of  a  lady 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  her  whole  sex,  in  all 
ages,  in  historical  literature. 

Any  account  of  the  literature  of  the  British 
empire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  would  be  imperfect,  if  Mitford. 
the  merits  of  the  rival  historians  of 
Greece  are  not  displayed.  Mr.  Mitford  is  the 
first  who  brought  to  the  arduous  task  of  Grecian 
history  the  extensive  research,  accurate  inquiry 
and  profound  reflection  which  characterize  the 
scholars  of  recent  times.  Instead  of  compiling, 
as  former  historians  had  done,  a  pleasing  nar- 
rative from  the  romances  of  Xenophon,  or  the 
credulity  of  Herodotus,  he,  like  Niebuhr  in  the 
elucidation  of  Roman  story,  sought  every  con- 
temporary authority,  every  authentic  document, 
every  line  of  poetry,  which  could  elucidate,  cor- 
rect, or  confirm  their  charming  episodes,  and 
extracted  from  the  whole  an  elaborate  and  con- 
sistent account  of  the  complicated  transactions 
of  the  Greek  republics.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  task  in  the  world  to  make  such  an  ac- 
count interesting ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  magnificent  periods  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  Syracusan  expedition,  and  Alexander's  con- 
quests, it  is  nothing  but  the  annals  of  the  inter- 
nal divisions  and  wars  of  a  cluster  of  republics, 
the  transactions  of  which  are  at  once  so  insig- 
nificant and  complicated  that,  if  there  is  any 
thing  more  difficult  than  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible, it  is  to  render  them  interesting  to  the 
reader.  The  marvels  of  genius  which  were 
displayed  in  these  diminutive  states  have  done 
little  to  relieve  the  historian  of  this  difficulty ; 
for,  unhappily,  human  annals  are  chiefly  com- 
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posed  of  the  public  transactions  of  nations,  not 
the  triumphs,  however  great,  of  philosophy  or 
art.  Nevertheless,  Mitford  has  done  much  in 
this  way ;  and  his  two  volumes  on  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great  combine  the  in- 
terest of  the  romance  of  Quintus  Curtius  with 
the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  Arrian.  His 
great  work  was  chiefly  composed  during,  or 
shortly  after,  the  French  Revolution ;  and  it 
was  mainly  intended  to  counteract  the  vision- 
ary ideas,  in  regard  to  the  blessings  of  Grecian 
democracy,  which  had  spread  so  far  in  the  world 
from  the  magic  of  Athenian  genius.  With  this 
view  he  has  brought  out  a  great  many  most  im- 
portant facts,  concealed  before  amid  the  splen- 
dors of  Grecian  eloquence,  which  the  republican 
party  would  willingly  have  buried  in  oblivion, 
and  which,  as  they  tended  to  unhinge  many 
settled  opinions,  excited  the  most  violent  in- 
dignation among  them.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
done  more  wisely  if,  like  Lingard,  he  had  con- 
cealed his  object,  and  left  facts  to  speak  for 
themselves,  without  disclosing  too  openly  the 
end  in  view  in  their  compilation.  But  the  cause 
of  truth  has  been  essentially  aided  by  his  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  experiences  of  the  working  of 
democracy  in  our  own  times  have  been  such  as 
to  forbid  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
he  has  stated,  whatever  hesitation  may  be  felt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  expressions  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  conveyed. 

If  Mitford,  notwithstanding  his  industry  ar\d 
abilities,  is  sometimes  open  to  the  re- 
Grote  P1'030'1  °f  having  too  keenly  asserted  the 
conservative,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  cause 
of  historic  truth  that  another  dist  inguished  writ- 
er of  equal  talent  has  recently  illustrated  Gre- 
cian history  on  the  opposite  side.  A  decided 
liberal,  perhaps  even  a  republican  in  politics, 
Mr.  Grotu  bas  labored  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  Mitford  in  Grecian  history,  and  con- 
struct a  history  of  Greece  from  authentic  ma- 
terials, which  should  illustrate  the  animating  in- 
fluence of  democratic  freedom  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  attempt  he  has  displayed  an  extent  of 
learning,  a  variety  of  research,  a  power  of  com- 
bination, which  are  worthy  of  the  very  highest 
praise,  and  have  secured  for  him  a  lasting  place 
among  the  historians  of  modern  Europe.  If 
his  voluminous  work,  like  that  of  Mitford,  is 
often  uninteresting,  and  it  is  felt  to  be  a  heavy 
task  to  get  through  it,  that  must  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  nature  and  complication  of  the 
subject  than  to  any  defect  in  the  historian  ;  and 
those  only  who  have  attempted  the  task  can 
conceive  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  throwing 
a  broad  and  steady  light  on  such  a  multitude 
of  minute  transactions  as  Grecian  story  pre- 
sents. A  more  serious,  because  better  found- 
ed, charge  arises  against  him  from  his  adopting 
the  Greek  mode  of  spelling  in  the  names  of 
places  and  of  the  heathen  deities,  instead  of  the 
Roman,  heretofore  in  use  in  modern  Europe. 
The  attempt  is  hopeless,  and  tends  only  to  con- 
fuse the  unlearned  reader.  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune, Venus  and  Mars,  Vulcan  and  Diana  are 
too  much  naturalized  among  us  to  admit  of 
their  names  being  ever  changed  ;  they  may  be 
so  when  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  of  Hor- 
ace and  Cicero,  of  Milton  and  Racine  are  for- 
gotten, but  not  till  then.    It  may  appear  strange 


to  say  that  there  is  equal  truth  in  the  monarch- 
ical history  of  Greece  by  Mitford,  and  the  re- 
publican by  Grote,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  so. 
Both  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth— 
but  neither  the  whole  truth.  They  each  illus- 
trate, truly  and  justly,  the  opposite  working  of 
the  democratic  principle  on  the  greatness  and 
sufferings  of  nations ;  but  neither  presents  a 
picture  of  their  united  operations,  which,  never- 
theless, was  what  really  occurred,  and  occasion- 
ed the  brilliant  meteor  of  Grecian  genius,  with 
its  simultaneous  suffering  and  rapid  fall. 

If  the  political  events  and  anxieties  of  the 
time  have  caused  the  history  of  Greece 
to  be  learned  in  a  very  different  spirit,  Arno'I(j 
and  with  much  greater  intelligence,  than 
in  any  former  period  of  modern  times,  a  similar 
effect  has  appeared  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
Rome ;  and  the  world  has  too  much  cause  to 
lament  the  premature  death  which  interrupted 
the  work  which  was  in  progress  illustrative  of 
this  influence.  Arnold  possessed  the  chief 
qualities  required  to  form  a  great  historian.  To 
profound  scholarship,  vast  industry,  and  un- 
wearied application,  he  united  the  rarer  gifts  of 
original  genius,  independent  thought,  an  ardent 
disposition.  Adopting  from  Niebuhr  and  the 
German  scholars  all  that  their  prodigious  labors 
had  accumulated  in  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  Rome  and  the  adjoining  states  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  he  arranged  their  discoveries  in  a 
more  lucid  order,  and  adorned  them  with  the 
charms  of  a  captivating  eloquence.  His  mind 
was  ardent  in  all  things  ;  patient,  but  yet  imag- 
inative— bold,  but  methodical— brilliant  in  con- 
ception, but  laborious  in  execution.  What  gen- 
ius had  struck  out,  learning  supported,  industry 
filled  up,  and  eloquence  embellished.  He  had 
a  strong  bias  on  political  subjects,  and,  like  most 
men  of  an  independent  turn,  inclined  at  first  to 
the  popular  side  ;  but  he  was  essentially  candid 
and  trustworthy,  and  the  philosophic  student 
will  nowhere  find  more  important  facts  on  the 
practical  working  of  democracy  than  in  his  lu- 
minous pages.  He  had  great  graphic  powers,  a 
strong  turn  alike  for  geographical  description, 
strategical  operations,  and  tactical  evolutions. 
His  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal — the 
best  that  exists  in  any  language — proves  that, 
like  Livy,  he  was  adequate  to  the  history  of  the 
majestic  series  of  Roman  victories.  A  critical 
taste  will  probably  condemn  the  strange  style 
in  which  he  has  narrated  the  early  and  immor- 
tal legends  of  Rome,  and  regret  that  the  charm- 
ing simplicity  of  Livy  was  not  imitated  in  trans- 
lating his  pages ;  but  a  generous  mind  will  hesi- 
tate to  condemn  where  there  is  so  much  to  ad- 
mire, and  join  in  the  general  regret  that  the  only 
man  who  has  yet  appeared  in  Britain  capable 
of  throwing  over  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  Republic  the  same  light  wbich  Gibbon 
has  cast  over  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire 
should  have  been  cut  short  in  the  very  threshold 
of  his  career. 

If  the  historians  of  England,  during  the  last 
half  century,  exhibit  in  a  clear  light  the  63 
important  influence  of  political  convul-  The  new 
sions  on  national  literature,  the  work-  school  of 
ing  of  the  same  causes  is  still  more  nove  lsts' 
strikingly  evinced  in  our  writers  of  romance. 
Indeed,  there  the  change  is  so  great,  and  so 
striking,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  an- 
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nals  of  English  literature  to  compare  to  it.  If 
we  consider  the  novelists  who  had  attained 
great,  and,  in  some  respects,  deserved  reputa- 
tion, before  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — Rich- 
ardson, Mackenzie,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Smith — the  magnitude  of  the  step  made 
by  that  great  writer  appears  prodigious.  It  was 
not  merely  the  length  of  the  stride  which  he 
made  that  constituted  its  importance  ;  the  great 
thing  was,  that  it  was  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Preceding  writers  of  novels  had  consid- 
erable talents,  great  command  of  the  pathetic, 
brilliant  powers  of  description.  Fielding  and 
Smollett  had  delighted  the  world  with  their  wit, 
humor,  and  graphic  powers.  But  the  senti- 
mental school  were  entirely  deficient  in  the 
most  essential  of  all  requisites  for  works  of 
imagination — a  thorough  acquaintance  with  hu- 
man nature  in  all  its  grades  ;  and  the  humorous 
was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  middle  or 
low  life,  and  destitute  of  those  elevated  and 
chivalrous  feelings  which  constitute  at  once  the 
greatest  charm  and  chief  utility  of  works  of  im- 
agination. It  was  reserved  for  Scott  to  com- 
bine both,  and  exhibit,  in  his  varied  and  fasci- 
nating pages,  alternately  the  noble  spirit  of 
chivalry,  the  dignified  feelings  of  heroism,  the 
charms  of  beauty,  and  the  simplicity  and  vir- 
tues, without  the  vulgarity,  of  humble  life. 
Ere  the  wand  of  this  mighty  enchanter,  how- 
64.  ever,  had  wrought  an  entire  change 
Miss  Edge-  in  the  lighter  literature  of  the  age, 
worth.  tjjg  reaction  against  the  sentimental 
school  had  become  very  conspicuous  ;  and  what 
is  remarkable,  a  female  writer  had  led  the  way 
in  the  alteration.  Miss  Edgeworth  possesses 
merits  of  a  very  high  order ;  but  they  are  of  the 
solid  and  substantial,  rather  than  the  light  and 
airy  kind.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  vision- 
ary and  dreamy  tendency  of  the  romance  writers 
who  had  immediately  preceded  her,  she  boldly 
struck  out  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  deline- 
ated life,  not  in  its  romantic  and  poetical,  but  in 
its  real  and  practical  form.  She  aimed  at  por- 
traying, not  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  but  the 
sad  realities  of  life  :  "  Out  of  Debt,  out  of  Dan- 
ger," was  much  more  in  her  thoughts  than  "All 
for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost."  She  had  a 
keen  eye  for  the  humorous,  and  has  delineated 
Irish  character  with  a  skill  which  never  was 
surpassed;  but  the  chief  merit  of  her  composi- 
tions is  her  sterling  good  sense,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  practical  acquaintance  with  middle 
life  which  they  exhibit.  Her  defects — since  all 
have  some,  and  the  fair  sex  are  not  exempted 
from  them — are  the  want  of  the  noble  and  chiv- 
alrous sentiments  which  constitute  the  great 
characteristic  of  modern  Europe,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  appeal  to  the 
feelings  and  influences  of  religion.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  skeptical  or  in- 
different on  this  subject ;  indeed,  those  who 
enjoyed  her  friendship  know  it  was  very  much 
the  reverse  ;  but  still  there  is  no  allusion  to  it 
in  her  novels,  and  that  has  seriously  impaired 
the  value  of  her  writings,  and  has  already  caused 
their  popularity  to  decline.  Neither  the  sensi- 
ble, the  practical,  nor  the  humorous  ever  can 
suffice  alone  for  the  gratification  of  the  human 
mind;  other  feelings  must  be  roused,  other  as- 
pirations satisfied ;  and  the  author  who  discards 


the  influences  of  love  and  devotion  has  volun 
tarily  cast  away  the  chief  "means  by  which  the 
human  heart,  in  every  age,  is  to  be  affected,  or 
lasting  fame  attained. 

Another  writer,  still  more  voluminous  than 
Miss  Edgeworth,  soon  after  began  to 
pour  forth  a  periodical  stream  of  nov-  Mr  j^mea. 
els  with  a  prodigality  which  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  astonish  the  world.  If  Mr.  James's 
works  have  not  all  equal  merit,  and  frequent  rep 
etition  of  images  and  scenes  is  to  be  found  in 
them,  they  are  entirely  exempt  from  many  of 
the  blemishes  which  disfigure  some  of  those  of 
his  contemporaries  which,  in  the  outset,  have 
acquired  greater  popularity.  There  is  a  con- 
stant appeal  in  his  brilliant  pages  not  only  to 
the  pure  and  generous,  but  to  the  elevated  and 
noble  sentiments ;  he  is  imbued  with  the  very 
soul  of  chivalry,  and  all  his  stories  turn  on  the 
final  triumph  of  those  who  are  influenced  by 
such  feelings  over  such  as  are  swayed  by  self- 
ish or  base  desires.  He  possesses  great  pic- 
torial powers,  and  a  remarkable  facility  of  turn- 
ing his  graphic  pen  at  will  to  the  delineation  of 
the  most  distant  and  opposite  scenes,  manners, 
and  social  customs.  His  best  novels — Attila, 
Philip  Augustus,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Rob- 
bers— must  ever  hold  a  very  high  place  in  En- 
glish literature.  In  his  works  may  be  discerned 
the  varied  capabilities  of  the  Historical  Ro- 
mance of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  great 
founder,  and  which  has  so  immensely  augment- 
ed both  the  interest  and  utility  of  works  of  im- 
agination, by  at  once  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  scenes,  and  rendering  them  the  vehicles 
of  information  as  well  as  amusement.  Not  a 
word  or  a  thought  which  can  give  pain  to  the 
purest  heart  ever  escapes  from  his  pen  ;  and 
the  mind  wearied  with  the  cares,  and  grieved 
at  the  selfishness  of  the  world,  reverts  with 
pleasure  to  his  varied  compositions,  which  carry 
it  back,  as  it  were,  to  former  days,  and  portray, 
perhaps  in  too  brilliant  colors,  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  olden  time.  But,  with  these 
great  and  varied  merits,  he  can  not  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  romance  writers  ;  he  wants  the 
chief  qualities  requisite  for  its  attainment.  He 
has  no  dramatic  powers  :  his  dialogue  is  seldom 
brilliant,  often  tedious,  and  totally  deficient  in 
the  brevity  and  antithesis  which  is  the  very  soul 
of  conversational  success.  His  mind  is  pictorial 
more  than  reflecting,  his  descriptions  rather  of 
external  objects  than  internal  feelings.  It  is  in 
the  last,  however,  that  the  greatest  charm  of 
romance  is  to  be  found :  it  is  not  so  much  by 
describing  physical  nature  as  by  reopening  the 
fountains  of  tenderness,  which  once  have  gush- 
ed forth  in  every  bosom,  that  the  wand  of  the 
intellectual  magician,  like  that  of  Moses,  re- 
freshes the  soul,  wearied  amid  the  wilderness 
of  life,  and  carries  it  back,  perhaps  only  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  the  brightest  moments  on  which 
memory  can  dwell. 

If  the  romances  of  Mr.  James  are  deficient  in 
the  delineation  of  the  secret  feelings  66. 
that  dwell  in  the  recesses  of  the  Sir  Edward 
heart,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  B-  Lytton. 
the  next  great  novelist  whose  genius  has  adorn- 
ed English  literature.  In  the  highest  qualities 
required  in  this  branch  of  composition,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton  stands  pre-eminent,  and 
entitled  to  a  place  beside  Scott  himself,  at  the 
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very  head  of  the  prose  writers  of  works  of  im- 
agination in  our  country.  Bom  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, the  inheritor  of  ancestral  halls  of  uncom- 
mon splendor  and  interest,*  he  has  received 
from  his  Norman  forefathers  the  qualities  which 
rendered  them  noble.  No  man  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  elevated  thoughts, 
the  chivalrous  feelings,  which  are  the  true  mark 
of  patrician  blood  ;  and  which,  however  they 
may  be  admired  by  others,  never  perhaps  exist 
in  such  purity  as  in  those  who,  like  the  Arab 
steeds  of  high  descent,  can  trace  their  pedigree 
back  through  a  long  series  of  ancestors.  In  de- 
lineating the  passion  of  love,  and  unfolding  its 
secret  feelings,  as  well  in  his  own  as  the  op- 
posite sex,  he  is  unrivaled  in  English  literature  ; 
Madame  de  Stael  herself  has  not  portrayed  it 
with  greater  truth  or  beauty.  In  that  respect 
he  is  greatly  superior  to  Scott,  who  cared  little 
for  sentiment,  and  when  he  did  paint  the  tender 
feelings,  did  so  from  their  external  symptoms, 
and  from  the  observation  of  others  only.  Bul- 
wer  would  seem  to  have  drawn  his  pictures 
from  a  much  truer  and  wider  source — his  own 
experience.  He  describes  so  powerfully  and  so 
well  because  he  has  felt  so  deeply.  There  is 
no  portrait  so  faithful  as  that  which  is  drawn  by 
a  great  master  of  himself,  liicnzi  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  historical  romances — Godolphin 
and  Ernest  Maltravcrs  among  the  most  inter- 
esting and  charming  novels  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Nor  is  he  only  remarkable  as  a  novel 
writer — he  is  at  the  same  time  a  successful  poet 
and  dramatist.  He  has  inhaled  the  kindred  spir- 
it of  Schiller  in  the  translation  of  his  ballads. 
His  Timon  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant  satire,  his 
plays  the  most  popular  dramatic  compositions, 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

If  some  of  his  other  works  are  not  of  equal 
67  merit,  it  is  only  the  usual  fate  of 
His  merits  genius  to  be  more  happy  in  some 
as  a  poet  and  conceptions  than  in  others.  In  all, 
dramatic  t]ie  mal]is  0f  Jeep  reflection  and 
writer 

profound  thought  are  to  be  seen,  as 
well  as  great  observation  of,  and  power  in  de- 
lineating character.  A  more  serious  defect  is 
to  be  found  in  the  occasional  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  charms  with  which  his  magic  pen- 
cil has  sometimes  environed  vice.  The  great- 
est admirers  of  his  genius  can  not  but  feel  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  chosen  as  the  heroine 
of  one  of  his  novels  a  woman  who  commits  three 
murders,  including  that  of  her  own  husband  and 
son;  or  regret  that  one  so  capable  of  charming 
the  world  by  pictures  of  romance  in  its  most 
elevated  form  should  ever  have  exerted  his 
powers  on  the  description  of  low  life,  or  charac- 
ters and  scenes  of  the  most  shocking  depravity. 

*  The  dining-room  at  Knebworth.in  Hertfordshire,  SirE. 
Bulwer  Lytton's  noble  family  mansion,  originally  built  by 
a  Norman  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  is  titty-six  feet  long 
and  thirty  high,  hung  round  with  the  armor  which  the 
family  and  their  retainers  wore  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
and  ended  by  the  gallery  in  which  the  minstrels  poured 
forth  their  heart-stirring  strains  :  in  the  state-room  is  the 
bed,  hung  round  with  velvet  curtains,  in  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  slept  in  the  year  of  the  Armada:  in  the  library, 
the  oak  table  at  which  Cromwell,  Pym,  and  Vane  con- 
certed the  Great  Rebellion.  The  author  had  once  the  hap- 
piness of  spending  two  days  under  Sir  Edward's  hospita- 
ble roof,  with  himself  and  his  highly-valued  friends  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun  and  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Robert  Black- 
wood :  he  must  be  forgiven  if  he  adds  that  it  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, in  life  that  such  society  is  enjoyed  amid  such  recol- 
lections. 


It  is  true  he  never  makes  licentiousness  in  the 
end  successful,  and  the  last  impression  in  his 
works,  as  well  as  innumerable  exquisite  reflec- 
tions, are  all  on  the  side  of  virtue  ;  but  in  inter- 
mediate stages  it  appears  often  so  attractive 
that  no  final  catastrophe  can  counteract  the 
previous  impression.  Every  one  knows  that 
this  is  no  more  than  what  occurs  in  real  life ; 
but  that  is  just  the  reason  why  additional  force 
should  not  be  given  to  it  by  the  charms  of  im- 
agination. It  is  true,  painting  requires  contrast, 
and  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  is  requisite 
to  bring  out  the  forms  and  illustrate  the  beauty 
of  nature;  but  the  painter  of  the  mind,  not  less 
than  material  objects,  would  do  well  to  recollect 
the  rule  of  Titian,  that  the  greater  part  of  every 
picture  should  be  in  mezzotinto,  and  a  small 
portion  only  in  deep  shade. 

Disraeli,  long  known  as  a  brilliant  satirist  and 
romance  writer,  before  he  was  elevated 
to  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Djs6ra'eij 
is  an  author  different  from  either  Mr. 
James  or  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  but  with  merits 
of  a  very  high  description.  He  is  not  feudal 
and  pictorial,  like  the  first — nor  profound  and 
tender,  like  the  last ;  he  is  more  political  and 
discursive  than  either.  He  has  great  powers 
of  description,  an  admirable  talent  for  dialogue, 
and  remarkable  force,  as  well  as  truth,  in  the 
delineation  of  character.  His  novels  are  con- 
structed, so  far  as  the  story  goes,  on  the  true 
dramatic  principles,  and  the  interest  sustained 
with  true  dramatic  effect.  His  mind  is  essen- 
tially of  a  reflecting  character;  his  novels  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  pictures  of  public  men  or  par- 
ties in  political  life.  He  has  many  strong  opin- 
ions— perhaps  some  singular  prepossessions — 
and  his  imaginative  works  are,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  vehicle  for  their  transmission.  To 
any  one  who  studies  them  with  attention,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising  that  he  should  be  even 
more  eminent  in  public  life  than  in  the  realms 
of  imagination  ;  that  the  brilliant  author  of 
Coningsby  should  be  the  dreaded  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons — of  Vivian  Grey,  the  able 
and  lucid  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
career  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation,  that  what  is  usu- 
ally called  particular  genius  is  nothing  but 
strong  natural  parts  accidentally  turned  into 
one  direction;  and  that  when  nature  has  con- 
ferred powers  of  the  highest  description,  chance 
or  supreme  direction  alone  determines  what 
course  their  possessor  is  to  follow. 

The  strong  turn  which  romance  and  novel 
writing,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  took  to  the  delineation  Dickens- 
of  high  life,  with  its  charms,  its  vices, 
and  its  follies,  naturally  led  to  a  reaction,  and 
a  school  arose,  the  leaders  of  which,  discarding 
all  attempts  at  Patrician  painting,  aimed  at  the 
representation  of  the  manners,  customs,  ideas, 
and  habits  of  middle  and  low  life.  The  field 
thus  opened  was  immense,  and  great  abilities 
were  early  turned  to  its  cultivation.  At  the 
very  head  of  this  school,  both  in  point  of  time 
and  talents,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Dickens,  whose 
works  early  rose  into  great,  it  may  be  said,  un- 
exampled celebrity.  That  they  possess  very 
high  merits,  is  obvious,  from  this  circumstance  : 
No  one  ever  commands,  even  for  a  time,  the 
suffrages  of  the  multitude,  without  the  posses- 
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sion,  in  some  respects  at  least,  of  remarkable 
powers.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what,  in  Mr. 
Dickens'  case,  these  powers  are.  To  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  the  delineation  of  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  middle  life,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  them  in  all  their  stages  below 
the  highest,  he  unites  a  feeling  and  sensitive 
heart,  a  warm  interest  in  social  happiness  and 
improvement,  and  most  remarkable  powers  for 
the  pathetic.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  he 
is  free  from  the  principal  defects  of  the  writers 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  line,  and 
which  have  now  banished  their  works  from  our 
drawing-rooms.  Though  treating  of  the  same 
subjects  and  grades  in  society,  he  has  none  of 
the  indelicacy  of  our  older  novelists.  We  see 
in  him  the  talent  of  Fielding,  without  his  in- 
decency— the  humor  of  Smollett,  without  his 
grossness.  These  brilliant  qualities,  joined  to 
the  novelty  and  extent  of  the  field  on  which  he 
entered,  early  secured  for  him  a  vast  circula- 
tion and  wide-spread  reputation.  It  was  found- 
ed on  more  than  the  merit,  great  as  it  was,  of 
the  author — selfish  feelings  in  the  readers  com- 
bined with  genius  in  the  writer  in  working  out 
his  success.  The  great  and  the  affluent  re- 
joiced in  secret  at  beholding  the  manners  of 
the  middle  class  so  graphically  drawn.  To 
them  it  was  a  new  world ;  it  had  the  charm  of 
foreign  traveling.  They  said  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  "  How  different  they  are  from  us  !"  The 
middle  class  were  equally  charmed  with  the 
portrait ;  every  one  recognized  in  it  the  picture 
of  his  neighbor — none  of  himself. 

A  host  of  other  writers  have  followed  in  the 
-0  same  school,  which  has  become  so 
Thackeray  considerable  as  to  have  assumed  an 
and  the  important  place  in  the  literature  of 
school"3  tne  nineteenth  century.  Many  of 
these  writers  are  distinguished  by 
great  talent  and  graphic  powers,  among  whom 
Mr.  Thackeray  stands  conspicuous.  The  taste 
for  compositions  of  that  description  has  become 
so  decided,  that  it  has  extended  to  our  highest 
imaginative  writers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see, however,  that  it  is  not  destined  to  be  du- 
rable ;  and  that,  from  the  general  reaction 
which  will  ensue,  compositions  in  that  style 
are,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  sooner  forgotten  than 
their  real  merits  deserve.  Satirical  or  humor- 
ous works,  founded  on  the  ridicule  of  passing 
manners,  however  popular  or  diverting  at  the 
time,  rarely  attain  any  lasting  celebrity.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  follies  which  they  ridicule, 
the  vices  which  they  lash,  are  in  general  only 
of  ephemeral  duration.  Those  only,  as  the 
works  of  Juvenal,  Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  or  Mo- 
liere,  which  dive  deep  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  soul,  and  reach  failings  universal  in  man- 
kind, command  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  Pro- 
found insight  into  the  human  heart,  condensed 
power  of  expression,  are  essential  to  success 
in  such  compositions ;  and  they  are  given  only 
to  the  greatest  of  mankind.  Imagination  is  a 
winged  deity ;  its  flight,  to  be  commanding, 
must  ever  be  upward.  Ridicule  is  valued  only 
by  those  who  know  the  persons  ridiculed ;  ele- 
vation of  thought  is  prized  by  all  who  feel  gen- 
erous sentiments,  and  they  are  the  noble-heart- 
ed in  all  ages. 

There  are  two  writers  of  works  of  imagina- 
tion, however,  who  belong  to  a  different  school, 


because  their  genius  has  led  them 
to  aim  at  different  objects.  Miss  Misa  £;stin, 
Austin  and  Mrs.  jNorton  both  pos- 
sess merits  of  a  very  high  order,  and  yet  en- 
tirely different  from  the  authors  of  the  Dick- 
ens school.  Miss  Austin,  whose  career  ended 
in  1817,  aims  chiefly  at  the  delineation  of  the 
domestic  life  of  England,  which  her  sex,  her 
turn  of  mind,  and  her  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion enabled  her  to  do  with  peculiar  effect. 
There  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  our  literature 
so  correct  and  faithful  a  delineation  of  the  man- 
ners, motives,  and  ideas  of  the  middle  classes 
of  English  society,  that  great  class  which  is  ev- 
ery day  rising  into  greater  importance,  and  is 
equally  removed  from  lords  and  ladies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  assassins  or  desperadoes  on  the 
other.  She  does  not  aim  at  representing  either 
the  lofty  in  character,  the  heroic  in  action,  or 
the  pathetic  in  feeling ;  it  is  the  average  events 
and  emotions  of  every-day  life  which  she  por- 
trays ;  and  that  she  has  done  with  a  tact,  deli- 
cacy, and  truth  which  never  were  surpassed. 
Marivaux  himself  has  not  exceeded  her  m  the 
delineation  of  the  working  of  vanity  in  the  fe- 
male heart — Beaumarchais,  in  the  truth  with 
which  she  has  portrayed  the  selfish  impulseb 
which,  in  general,  actuate  people  of  ordinary 
characters  in  this  world.  She  is  the  Wilkie  of 
novel-writing. 

Mrs.  Norton  aims  at  a  much  higher  object, 
and  has  attained  a  distinguished 
place  in  romantic  literature.  Gifted  Mrs  Norton 
with  the  true  poetic  genius,  and  im- 
bued with  that  vein  of  romance  which  is  the 
secret  spring  of  every  thing  that  is  noble  and 
elevated  in  this  world,  she  has,  at  the  same 
time,  advantages  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  few  of  her  sex  for  the  faithful  picture  of  the 
very  highest  English  society.  Descended  from 
the  great  Mr.  Sheridan,  she  has  inherited  not 
only  his  talents,  but  his  comic  vein,  while  she 
has  blended  with  it  the  romantic  feelings  which 
give  a  higher  tone  to  their  direction,  and  the 
delicacy  which  her  sex  seldom  fails  to  show  in 
the  delineation  of  the  softer  feelings.  Thrown 
from  her  earliest  years  into  the  most  elevated 
circles,  and  having  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
nearly  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  age,  she  is 
better  qualified  than  perhaps  any  other  living 
person  could  be  to  exhibit,  as  in  a  mirror,  at 
once  their  excellences,  their  ideas,  and  their 
follies.  But  her  writings  prove  that  the  enjoy 
ments  of  this  elevated  society,  and  the  unbound- 
ed admiration  which  her  personal  charms  and 
great  powers  of  conversation  have  long  secured 
for  her,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
void  of  a  refined  and  ardent  mind  ;  and  that  her 
life  has  been  a  long  aspiration  after  an  imagin- 
ed felicity,  which  she  has  never  yet  attained. 
Melancholy  is  the  prevailing  tendency  of  her 
mind ;  and  though  we  can  not  but  regret  that 
one  whose  society  never  fails  to  confer  pleas- 
ure should  have  so  often  been  disappointed  in 
its  search  herself,  we  can  not  but  rejoice  that 
circumstances  should  have  thrown  her  genius 
into  that  which  was  perhaps  its  natural  chan- 
nel, and  enriched  our  literature,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  with  so  many  gems  of  the  pathetic, 
which  are  indelibly  engraven  on  the  memory 
of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them. 

Very  different  in  style  from  this  accomplish- 
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ed  authoress,  Mr.  Warren  has  tak- 

Mr.  Warren.  en  a  lastin.g  place  among  the  imag- 
inative writers  of  this  period  of  En- 
glish history.  He  possesses,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  tenderness  of  heart  and  vividness 
of  feeling,  as  well  as  powers  of  description, 
which  are  essential  to  the  delineation  of  the 
pathetic,  and  which,  when  existing  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  enjoys  them,  fill  his  pages 
with  scenes  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  His 
Diary  of  a  Physician  and  Ten  Thousand  a  Year 
are  a  proof  of  this  ;  they  are,  and  chiefly  for 
this  reason,  among  the  most  popular  works  of 
imagination  that  this  age  has  produced.  Mr. 
Warren,  like  so  many  other  romance  writers 
of  the  age,  has  often  filled  his  canvass  with 
pictures  of  middle  and  humble  life  to  an  extent 
which  those  whose  taste  is  fixed  on  the  eleva- 
ting and  the  lofty  will  not  altogether  approve. 
But  that  is  the  fault  of  the  age  rather  than  the 
man.  It  is  amply  redeemed,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  regard  it  as  a  blemish,  by  the 
gleams  of  genius  which  shine  through  the  dark 
clouds  of  melancholy  with  which  his  concep- 
tions are  so  often  invested ;  by  the  exquisite 
pathetic  scenes  with  which  they  abound ;  and 
the  pure  and  ennobling  objects  to  which  his 
compositions,  even  when  painting  ordinary  life, 
are  uniformly  directed. 

Carlvle  is  the  object  of  impassioned  admi- 
ration, not  only  to  a  large  class  of  read- 
Cariyie  ers'  ')ut  to  many  whose  taste  and  ac- 
quirements entitle  their  opinions  to  the 
very  highest  respect.  Nature  has  impressed 
upon  his  mind  the  signet-mark  of  genius.  A 
sure  test  of  it  is  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  writ- 
er of  the  age  who  has  made  so  many  original 
and  profound  remarks,  or  ones  which  strike  you 
so  much  when  transplanted  into  the  compara- 
tively commonplace  pages  of  ordinary  writers. 
But  it  is  to  his  detached  and  isolated  thoughts 
that  this  high  praise  chiefly  applies  ;  as  a  whole, 
his  ideas  are  not  calculated  to  command  equal 
respect,  at  least  with  the  generality  of  men. 
.He  is  essentially  a  "  hero-worshiper,"  and  the 
defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  that  disposition 
are  strongly  marked  in  his  writings.  He  has 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  glorify  several  doubt- 
ful, and  write  down  several  celebrated  charac- 
ters recorded  in  history ;  and  that  is  always  a 
perilous  attempt — for  the  voice  of  ages  arising 
from  the  general  opinion  and  experience  of  men 
is,  in  the  ordinary  case,  founded  in  truth  ;  and 
the  author  who  attempts  to  gainsay  it  runs  the 
risk,  when  "  he  meant  to  commit  murder,  of 
only  committing  suicide."  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
great  powers  in  the  delineation  of  the  terrible 
and  the  pathetic;  numerous  instances  of  both, 
in  his  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  will 
immediately  recur  to  the  recollection  of  every 
reader.  But  his  style,  founded  upon  an  un- 
bounded admiration  and  undue  imitation  of  the 
German  idiom,  appears  often  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant to  the  reader ;  and  this  peculiarity  will 
probably  prevent  his  writings  from  ever  acquir- 
ing the  popularity  of  standard  works  with  the 
great  body  of  English  readers. 

No  similar  blemish  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Cro- 
ly,  whose  thoughts  full  of  genius  and 
I»r  Croly  views>  are  conveyed  in  the  pur- 
est and  most  classical  English  id  nun. 
The  ai  '  nt  admirer  of  Burke,  he  has  adopted 


his  views,  shared  his  fervcr,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  imitated  his  style.  But  he  has  largely 
inhaled,  also,  the  spirit,  and  profited  by  the  les- 
sons of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  the  contem- 
porary and  observer  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  consequences,  he  has  portrayed  both  in 
a  philosophic  spirit  and  with  a  poet's  fire ;  and 
what  Burke  predicted  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  Future,  he  has  painted  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Present.  His  Life  of  that  great 
man,  written  in  a  kindred  spirit,  is  the  best  ac- 
count of  his  mind  and  writings  in  our  language  : 
in  many  of  his  other  writings  there  appear  the 
style  and  thoughts  of  a  prophet,  not  less  than 
the  pictures  and  colors  of  a  historian.  The 
ardent  champion  of  Protestantism,  he  has  met 
the  zeal  of  the  Romish  Church  with  equal  fer- 
vor, and  been  led  sometimes,  perhaps,  with  un- 
due warmth  into  the  defense  of  his  own  faith. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  an  author  capa- 
ble of  such  things  should  have  devoted  his  tal- 
ents so  much  to  illustrating  the  ideas  of  ot  hers, 
and  not  inscribed  his  name  on  some  great  orig- 
inal work,  at  once  a  monument  of  his  own  gen- 
ius and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Hazlitt  was  prior  in  point  of  time  to  both 
these  very  eminent  writers,  and  he  dif- 
fers materially  from  either.  He  was  jj™litt 
less  political  and  historical  in  his  dis- 
position ;  his  ideas  were  riveted  on  the  realms 
of  imagination,  not  on  the  transactions  of  men; 
it  was  on  the  world  of  thought,  not  the  world 
of  humanity,  that  his  mind  was  fixed.  Criti- 
cism, the  drama,  the  theatre,  poetry,  the  arts, 
alternately  engaged  his  pen,  and  his  ardent 
mind  and  deep  reflection  never  failed  to  im- 
press upon  these  subjects  the  marks  of  original 
thought  and  just  observation.  In  critical  dis- 
quisitions on  the  leading  characters  and  works 
of  the  drama,  he  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature  ;  and  what  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  commands  admiration  in  their 
perusal  is  the  indication  of  refined  taste  and 
chastened  reflection  which  they  contain,  and 
which  are  more  conspicuous  in  detached  pas- 
sages than  in  any  entire  work.  He  appears 
greater  when  quoted  than  when  read.  Possi- 
bly, had  his  life  been  prolonged,  it  might  have 
been  otherwise,  and  some  work  emanated  from 
his  gifted  pen  which  would  have  placed  his 
fame  on  a  durable  foundation. 

If  a  great  work  has  been  wanting  to  the  fame 
of  Hazlitt  and  Croly,  the  same  may 
with  still  more  justice  be  said  of  a  ^e^am 
very  eminent  man  who  has  illustrated 
the  age  by  his  profound  and  original  thoughts. 
Bentham  has  brought  to  the  philosophy  of  law 
the  vigor  of  an  independent,  and  the  views  of  a 
creative  mind.  He  was  not  a  practical  lawyer, 
and  therefore  his  views,  how  just  and  convinc- 
ing soever,  must  often  be  essentially  modified 
and  most  cautiously  handled  before  they  are 
introduced  into  practice ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  contain  the  germ  of  much  use- 
ful legislation  on  the  subjects  they  embrace. 
They  are  so  because  they  contain  the  deduc- 
tions of  an  acute  and  reflecting  mind  on  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  especially  the  ruling  principle  of  selfish- 
ness, to  the  principal  situations  and  trials  of 
character  which  emerge  in  the  course  of  le- 
gal conflict  or  judicial  decision.    In  this  re- 
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spect  his  writings  contain  more  original,  and 
often  just  thought,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  writer.  .  He  was  very  indolent,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  clearness  and  force  of  his  un- 
derstanding, had  not  the  faculty  of  expressing 
his  ideas  in  equally  distinct  or  lucid  language  ; 
hence  his  thoughts  were  often  communicated 
to  the  world  in  a  foreign  language,  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  friendly  industry  of  Dumont,  and 
are  to  be  found  rather  scattered  through  a  va- 
riety of  works  than  contained  in  any  one  of  su- 
perior condensation  or  excellence.  He  was  a 
utilitarian  in  principle,  an  ultra-Liberal  in  poli- 
tics, hence  lofty  views  and  generous  feelings 
are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  his  writings ;  but 
that  only  renders  the  suggestions  they  contain 
the  more  worthy  of  consideration,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  in  a  world  where  selfishness  or 
ambition  so  largely  influences  the  actions  of  the 
great  majority  of  men. 

Chalmers,  though  his  name  is  attached  to  no 
work  commensurate  to  the  great  fame 
Chalmers  ne  er>j°yed  during  his  life,  has  made 
a  vast  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen,  and  deservedly  earned  a  high  place 
in  the  bright  assembly  of  Scottish  worthies. 
He  was  gifted  with  very  great  natural  powers, 
which  had  been  scattered  rather  than  con- 
densed by  the  style  of  education  then  generally 
given  in  his  country.  He  was  not  very  learned  ; 
his  information. was  various  rather  than  ex- 
tensive on  any  one  subject;  and  we  shall  look 
in  vain  in  his  wrritings  for  those  stores  of  eru- 
dition which,  when  brought  forth  by  genius 
and  arranged  by  philosophy,  form  the  only  true 
foundation  for  lasting  fame  in  the  mental  or 
social  concerns  of  men.  But  Chalmers,  not- 
withstanding, was  a  great  man.  Within  the 
limits  which  nature  or  education  had  prescribed 
to  him,  he  did  great  things.  The  fervor  of  his 
mind,  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  overcame  ev- 
ery obstacle,  supplied  every  deficiency,  at  least 
for  the  purposes  of  present  gratification  to  his 
audience  or  his  readers.  His  oratorical  pow- 
ers were  very  great,  greater  perhaps  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  No  one  so  entirely 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  or  swept 
away  every  mind  in  one  irresistible  burst  of 
common  emotion.  His  judgment,  however, 
was  not  so  strong  as  his  fancy ;  his  opinions 
are  not  to  be  so  implicitly  relied  on  as  his  gen- 
ius is  to  be  admired.  If  his  writings,  howev- 
er, often  do  not  materially  inform  the  under- 
standing, or  safely  regulate  the  judgment,  they 
never  fail  to  charm  the  imagination,  and  move 
the  feelings  by  the  fervent  piety,  benevolent 
spirit,  and  enlarged  understanding  which  they 
evince,  and  the  brilliant  eloquence  in  which 
they  are  always  couched. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  present  chap- 
py ter  if  every  writer  of  eminence  in  the 
Monkton  British  empire,  in  the  present  or  past 
Miines  and  age,  were  to  be  separately  noticed. 
Aytoun.  But  there  are  two  wh0)  aibeit,  from 
youth,  not  as  yet  at  the  zenith  of  their  fame, 
have  given  such  brilliant  promise  of  future  ce- 
lebrity, that  they  can  not  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. Mr.  Monkton  Milnes  has  presented  to 
the  world  several  volumes  of  poems  abounding 
in  such  brilliant  imagery,  and  containing  such 
refined  sentiments,  that  they  have  secured  for 
him  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  all  to 


whom  the  beautiful  or  interesting  in  art  or  na 
ture  possess  any  charms.  And  Mr.  William 
Aytoun,  albeit  bred  to  different  habits,  and  ed- 
ucated in  the  thorny  pursuits  of  the  law,  has 
evinced  early  in  life  the  very  highest  talents 
for  lyric  poetry,  and  enriched  the  literature  cf 
his  country  with  a  volume  of  ballads,  which  ex- 
ceed the  strains  of  Tyrta;us  in  patriotic  spirit, 
while  they  rival  the  odes  of  Dryden  in  fire  and 
pathos.  So  great,  indeed,  is  their  merit,  and  so 
varied  the  talents  and  powers  of  their  accom- 
plished author,  that  no  hesitation  need  be  felt 
in  predicting  for  him,  if  his  life  is  spared,  the 
highest  destinies  in  the  realms  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  the  less  inviting  fields  of  political  dis- 
cussion. 

If  the  house  of  mourning,  in  real  life,  ever 
adjoins  the  house  of  joy,  and  the  g0 
voice  of  gladness  is  ere  long  drown-  L  E  L' 
ed  in  the  wail  of  sorrow,  the  same  warfmrt'on, 
vicissitude  is  not  less  conspicuous  and  tne  au- 
in  literature.  The  cypress  is  ever  Eouieri 
mixed  with  the  laurel  in  its  verdant 
fields.  If  the  brilliant  author  of  Eothen  has 
produced  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of 
the  East  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  nations 
of  the  West,  another  author,  whose  pencil,  like 
his,  was  "  dipped  in  the  orient  hues  of  heaven," 
has  been  prematurely  snatched  from  his  admir- 
ing country.  Mr.  Elliot  Warburton,  whose 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  East,  rivaling  those 
of  Beckford  himself,  are  so  indelibly  engraven 
on  the  national  mind,  has  been  prematurely 
snatched  by  a  mournful  catastrophe  from  the 
country  whose  literature  he  was  so  well  quali- 
fied to  adorn  ;  and  not  many  years  before,  a  fe- 
male authoress,  whose  lyre,  as  melancholy  and 
not  less  melodious  than  that  of  Sappho,  had  so 
deeply  moved  the  British  heart,  breathed  her 
last  on  the  sombre  shores  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
But  the  poems  of  L.  E.  L.,  of  surpassing  sweet- 
ness and  pathos,  rivaling  those  of  Mrs.  Norton 
herself  in  heart-rending  sentiment,  will  long 
survive  their  unhappy  author,  and  speak  to  the 
heart  of  generations  to  which  her  premature 
fate  will  be  a  lasting  subject  of  commiseration. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  animation  and  excite-  81 
ment  of  the  war,  was  not  so  great  The  Fine 
as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ex-  Arts— Arch 
pected,  and  suggests  a  painful  doubt  ltecture- 
whether  there  is  not  something  in  the  climate 
of  England,  or  the  character  and  consequent 
institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  eminence  in  those  noble  de- 
partments of  genius.  Architecture  was  the 
one  in  which  our  deficiency,  during  the  war,  was 
most  apparent,  and  in  which  the  greatest  efforts 
were  made,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  repair 
that  deficiency.  The  numerous  travelers  who 
crowded  to  the  Continent  for  several  years  aft- 
er the  peace,  all  returned  with  the  greatest  ad- 
miration of  the  noble  edifices  recently  erected 
in  Paris,  or  which  attested  the  magnificence  of 
former  ages  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and 
with  a  painful  sense  of  the  inferiority  of  England 
in  that  particular.  Her  cathedrals,  and  many 
of  her  country  churches,  were  the  finest  in  the 
world ;  and  St.  Paul's  is,  in  the  interior,  only 
second — in  the  exterior,  superior — to  the  fane 
of  the  Vatican,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  But  if 
the  streets  of  London  were  considered,  being 
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entirely  built  of  brick,  and  for  tbe  most  part  ex- 
tremely narrow,  they  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
wealth  or  importance  of  the  British  metropolis. 
Vigorous  efforts,  however,  were  soon  made  to 
supply  the  defects.  Regent  Street,  opened  up 
through  one  of  the  densest  parts  of  London, 
soon  exhibited  a  splendid  and  varied  scene  of 
architectural  decoration  and  mercantile  opu- 
lence ;  Regent's  Park  showed  long  lines  of  pil- 
lared scenery  surmounting  its  glassy  lake  and 
umbrageous  foliage  ;  and  Waterloo,  Southwark, 
and  London  Bridges  bestrode  the  floods  of  the 
Thames,  with  arches  second  to  none  in  the 
world  in  magnificence  and  durability.  Unhap- 
pily, however,  the  other  buildings  of  the  me- 
tropolis, with  very  few  exceptions,  were  all 
constructed  of  brick,  with  plaster  fronts  ;  and 
the  facility  of  adding  decoration  with  that  plas- 
tic material  has  introduced  a  taste  for  gorgeous 
display  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  good 
taste,  and  which  painfully  contrasts  with  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  noble  freestone,  and  com- 
manding situation  of  Edinburgh,  have  led  to  the 
prevalence  there  of  a  chaster  and  severer  style 
of  archit  ecture,  and  rendered  it  by  far  the  fin- 
est city  in  the  British  dominions,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  Europe.  But  having  ceased  to 
be  the  seat  of  government,  and  consequently 
lost  the  concourse  of  the  nobility,  it  has  sunk 
into  a  provincial  town,  and  can  never  again  be 
adorned  by  those  sumptuous  edifices  which  are 
raised  by  the  national  resources,  and  gathered 
round  the  centre  of  the  nation's  power. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  the  country  of  Sir 
g2.  Joshua  Reynolds  is  destitute  of  the 
Sir  Thomas  genius  for  painting  ;  and  yet  this  no- 
Lawrence,  gig  art  jlas  m  t]le  period  when 
it  might  most  confidently  have  been  expected, 
risen  to  any  distinguished  eminence.  There 
have  been  portrait-painters  in  abundance  — 
some  of  very  great  merit ;  but  placed  beside 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Flemish, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  schools,  theirs  sink  into 
insignificance.  Valuable,  often  invaluable,  to  a 
single  ircneration,  from  the  fidelity  of  the  like- 
ness they  have  preserved,  they  cease  to  be  con- 
sidered when  a  new  race  succeeds  to  which 
that  likeness  was  unknown.  None  of  them 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  master-pieces 
of  Vandyke  or  Rubens,  of  Titian  or  Velasquez. 
The  details  are  unfinished,  the  still  life  is  neg- 
lected, the  attitude  often  stiff,  the  extremities 
ill  drawn.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  ef- 
fort of  the  painter  has  been  thrown  into  the 
likeness  of  the  countenance.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  countenance  only  was  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  purchasers  of  the  pictures  ;  few 
of  them  had  knowledge  to  understand,  or  taste 
to  appreciate  any  thing  else.  The  best  pictures 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  are  no  exceptions  to 
these  observations.  The  likeness  is  generally 
good,  the  countenance  powerful,  the  light  and 
shade  well  disposed,  the  expression  often  an- 
gelic;  but  the  picture,  on  the  whole,  is  always 
unfinished — the  coloring,  except  on  the  face, 
raw  and  inharmonious.  Many  of  his  most 
lovely  female  portraits  often  resemble  an  angel 
peeping  out  of  the  clouds.  His  best  pieces, 
when  put  beside  the  master-pieces  of  Vandyke 
or  Titian,  appear  so  inferior  that  an  Englishman 
turns  aside  with  mortification.    His  fame  was 


great,  the  prices  received  for  his  paintings  im- 
mense, during  his  life  ;  but  both  have  sensibly 
declined  since  his  death,  and  his  portraits  have 
come  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  as  pieces  of 
art,  irrespective  of  the  recognition  of  the  like- 
ness by  the  spectators. 

Turner,  in  landscape-painting,  has  attained 
a  reputation  more  likely  to  be  durable  ; 
for  in  genius  he  is  equal,  in  variety  of  Turner, 
conception  superior,  to  Claude  himself. 
No  one  can  study  the  Liber  Sludiorum  of  the 
former  master,  and  compare  it  with  the  Liber 
Veritatis  of  the  latter,  without  perceiving  that 
the  palm  of  originality  and  variety  of  imagina- 
tion must  be  awarded  to  the  first.  There  is 
none  of  his  pictures  as  perfect  as  one  of 
Claude's  ;  none  over  which  the  glow  of  an  Ital- 
ian sunset  is  thrown  with  such  magic  over  ev- 
ery object  in  the  piece  —  the  sky,  the  sea,  the 
trees.  But  there  is  greater  variety  in  his  ef- 
fects ;  his  drawing  from  nature  has  extended 
over  a  much  wider  surface  ;  his  fancy  is  more 
discursive  —  his  conceptions  wilder,  and  more 
dissimilar.  He  has  aimed  at,  and  succeeded  in 
awakening  emotions  of  a  far  more  varied  kind 
than  his  great  predecessor.  Within  his  own 
limits  Claude  is  perfection,  but  those  limits  are 
narrow.  Turner's  embrace  the  whole  earth, 
and  all  ages  of  history.  It  is  to  the  power  of 
his  conceptions,  however,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
imagination,  that  this  unqualified  praise  ap- 
plies ;  indelicacy  of  finishing,  harmony  of  col- 
oring, and  minuteness  of  detail,  combined  with 
generality  of  effect,  he  is  inferior  to  Claude,  as 
indeed  every  subsequent  painter  has  been,  and 
perhaps  ever  will  be.  The  latter  pictures  of 
Turner,  when  he  indulged  in  a  new  and  more 
vivid  style  of  coloring,  in  which  bright  orange 
and  saffron  predominate,  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered as  his  productions  ;  they  would  be  more 
aptly  designated  as  the  works  of  genius  run 
mad.  There  is  only  one  consolation  in  reflect- 
ing on  this  running  riot  of  so  much  talent,  and 
that  is,  that  it  has  elicited  the  genius,  and  dis- 
played the  taste  and  vivid  powers  of  description 
of  his  accomplished  advocate,  Mr.  Ruskin,  who, 
in  attempting  to  defend  his  extravagances,  has 
only  caused  his  ingenuity  to  be  the  more  ad- 
mired, that  it  has  obviously  been  exerted  in  an 
indefensible  cause.  His  great  and  varied  gen- 
ius and  taste  appear  equally  conspicuous  in  his 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture — one  of  the  most 
profound  and  original  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

Copley  Fielding  can  not  be  said  to  be  the 
equal  of  Turner  in  vigor  of  conception  g4_ 
or  variety  of  imagination  ;  but  in  beau-  Copley 
ty  of  detail  and  polish  of  finishing  Fielding, 
he  is  sometimes  his  superior.    Like  ^o^™^' 
Claude,  his  limits  are  narrow  ;  but, 
like  him,  within  them  he  is  very  perfect.  He 
has  two  sets  of  pieces,  and  is  essentially  a  man- 
nerist in  both  ;  but  in  both  a  vivid  eye  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  great  powers  of  execu- 
tion are  conspicuous.    No  one  ever  excelled 
him  in  the  representation  of  storms  at  sea,  or  of 

■  "  Ocean's  mighty  swing, 

When,  heaving  on  the  tempest's  wing, 
It  breaks  upon  the  shore." 

And  in  the  delineation  of  sunsets  at  land,  of  the 
misty  heat  of  a  forenoon  in  the  Highlands,  or 
of  the  wild  sweep  of  open  downs  in  England, 
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he  is  equally  perfect.  These  are  his  limits, 
however;  he  never  passes  them  ;  if  he  attempts 
to  do  so,  he  only  repeats  himself.  Williams 
has  thrown  over  the  exquisite  remains  of  Gre- 
cian genius  the  glow  of  a  southern  sun,  en- 
hanced by  the  richness  of  northern  fancy ;  and 
permanently  implanted  into  our  collections  the 
image  of  the  most  perfect  architectural  ruins 
in  the  world ;  while  Thomson,  endowed  with 
greater  powers,  and  a  more  masculine  turn  of 
thought,  has  disdained  to  leave  his  own  coun- 
try in  the  search  of  the  sublime  or  beautiful,  and 
found,  in  its  spreading  pines,  and  misty  mount- 
ains, and  glassy  lakes,  the  elements  which  only 
awaited  the  hand  of  genius  to  be  moulded  into 
the  expression  of  perfect  beauty.  Like  all  the 
painters  of  the  day,  however,  he  is  deficient  in 
finishing ;  his  pictures  appear  rough  sketches 
when  put  beside  those  of  Poussin  or  Salvator, 
to  whose  conceptions  his  bear  a  very  close  anal- 
ogy. Neither  portrait  nor  landscape  painting 
will  ever  approach  perfection  in  this  country 
till  our  artists  learn  that  minuteness  of  finish- 
ing is  perfectly  consistent  with  generality  of 
effect ;  that  accuracy  of  drawing  is  essential  to 
give  reality  to  the  conceptions  of  imagination  ; 
and  that  unity  of  impression  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  a  copious  sacrifice  of  lesser  de- 
tails to  the  one  prevailing  emotion  intended  to 
be  awakened. 

It  was  long  before  any  portrait  painters  ap- 
g5  peared  in  London  upon  whom  the 
Grant,  mantle  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ap- 
Pickersgill,  peared  to  have  descended  ;  but  at 
swmton.  jeugjh  two  artists  arose  whose  tal- 
ents seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Fine  Arts 
could  take  root  in  the  mountains  of  Caledonia 
as  well  as  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  Mr. 
Francis  Grant,  albeit  not  originally  bred  to  the 
art,  and  habituated  at  first  to  the  most  elegant 
and  polished  society,  ere  long  showed  that 
genius  can  overcome  the  want  of  early  study, 
and  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  most 
polished  society  only  makes  an  artist  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  aerial  graces  and  nameless 
charms  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  Cestus  of  Beauty.  No  British 
artist  ever  excelled  him  in  the  delineation  of 
female  elegance  ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  not  only  felt  its  influence, 
but  felt  in  what  it  consists,  and  learned  how  it 
is  to  be  perpetuated  to  future  times.  His  ear- 
ly passion  for  the  chase,  also,  has  stamped  the 
character  of  his  works  in  another  respect.  His 
horses  are  admirable,  and  particularly  remark- 
able for  the  spirit  and  accuracy  of  drawing  they 
display.  Pickersgill's  portraits  are  often  ad- 
mirable, from  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  coloring ;  but  there  is  genera'- 
ly  a  deficiency  of  shade  in  them,  and,  as  in  all 
modern  pieces,  a  want  of  finishing  of  details. 
Swinton  is  the  rival  of  Grant,  and  in  the  same 
style  :  he  represents  female  elegance  so  well, 
because,  by  living  with  it,  he  has  learned  in 
what  it  consists.  Many  of  his  portraits  of  the 
most  lovely  of  our  female  nobility  are  beautiful 
pictures,  as  well  as  striking  likenesses  ;  but 
they  are  very  unequal,  and  a  want  of  drawing 
is  sometimes  conspicuous,  even  in  his  most 
eareful  productions.  Nor  is  Scotland  without 
her  own  honors  in  the  Fine  Arts  ;  for  Raeburn 
was  equal  to  any  artist  of  his  time  in  portrait 
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painting ;  and  Allan  has  left  many  paintings, 
especially  of  Eastern  and  Circassian  scenes,  of 
very  great  excellence  ;  while  in  Sir  John  Wat- 
son Gordon  she  may  still  boast  an  artist,  per- 
haps, superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  delineation  of  masculine  power  of  counte- 
nance. 

There  is  one  painter  of  the  age,  however, 
who  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the 
department  of  the  art  to  which  his  La,f^eer 
genius  has  been  directed,  and  has  ele- 
vated it  to  a  height  which  never  was  attained 
in  any  foreign  state.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
in  the  representation  of  animals  Landseer  is 
unrivaled.  In  truth,  he  has  opened  an  entire 
new  mine  of  surpassing  richness  in  this  branch 
of  art.  Schneider  had  represented,  with  the  ut- 
most skill,  the  painful  scenes  of  boar  hunts,  and 
in  vigor  of  design  and  power  of  execution,  he 
never  was  surpassed ;  and  Reinagle  and  Du 
Jardin  had  delineated  the  domestic  life  of  ani- 
mals with  equal  taste  and  fidelity.  But  Land- 
seer has  struck  out  an  entirely  new  path ;  he 
has  represented  the  pathetic  in  animals.  He  is 
not  the  painter  of  them  when  hunted,  and  either 
the  enemies  or  the  victims  of  man :  he  is  one 
of  themselves  ;  he  sympathizes  with  their  ter- 
rors, shares  their  griefs,  is  inspired  by  their  af- 
fections. His  representations  of  the  fawn  seek- 
ing to  obtain  nourishment  from  its  dead  mother, 
of  the  herd  striking  into  the  wilderness  on  the 
approach  of  the  hunters,  of  the  devoted  fidelity 
of  dogs,  of  the  monarch  of  the  glen  starting  up 
from  his  heathery  lair,  and  other  similar  sub- 
jects, are  not  merely  admirable  as  pieces  of  art, 
but  unrivaled  in  the  expression  of  pathos  and 
sentiment.  He  is  the  painter  of  Nature,  and 
has  studied  her  not  merely  in  her  wildest  scenes, 
but  in  her  most  hidden  recesses  and  secret  hab- 
its. England  may  well  be  proud  of  having  given 
birth  to  such  a  man ;  and  he  affords  evidence 
that,  if  painting  in  its  highest  branches  has  not 
hitherto  flourished  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed in  so  brilliant  an  era  in  this  country,  the 
fault  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  national  taste, 
not  in  want  of  genius  in  its  artists. 

Wilkie's  name  will  be  always  associated 
with  this  period  of  English  history ; 
and,  in  many  respects,  he  is  equal,  in  wu'kie. 
his  own  style,  to  the  greatest  painters 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  He  did  not  aim 
at  the  expression  of  the  pathetic  in  animals, 
like  Landseer — nor  the  humorous  in  man,  like 
Teniers — nor  the  vulgar  in  low  life,  like  Ostade 
he  took  counsel  from  his  own  genius,  and  struck 
out  a  new  vein  in  the  representation  of  man- 
kind. He  portrayed  the  domestic  in  humble 
life — its  joys,  its  interests,  its  amusements,  its 
sorrows.  He  was  the  Burns  of  painting — in 
spired  with  his  sentiment,  penetrated  with  his 
ardor,  gifted  with  his  powers.  In  minuteness 
and  delicacy  of  finishing,  he  was  quite  equal  to 
Teniers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  his  oc- 
casional coarseness  •  so  that  his  paintings,  even 
of  the  humblest  scenes,  may  be  looked  on  bj 
the  most  delicate  female  without  pain.  His 
drawing  is  admirable — his  coloring  brilliant,  and 
yet  harmonious.  The  great  defect  of  his  style 
— and  it  is  a  very  serious  one — is,  that  he  does 
not  sufficiently  mass  his  lights  and  shadows : 
admirable  in  detail,  there  is  a  want  of  generality 
in  effect.    The  light  on  each  figure  is  admirably 
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done  ;  but  the  light  on  the  whole  is  too  indis- 
criminately thrown.  He  has  shaded  well,  ac- 
cording to  Titian's  simile,  each  individual  grape ; 
but  he  has  forgot  the  shading  of  the  whole 
bunch.  By  far  too  many  of  his  figures  are  illu- 
minated :  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  re- 
membered the  observations  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, that,  in  Titian's  painting,  two  thirds  is  in 
shade,  and  only  one  third  in  bright  light. 

If  Landseer  has  struck  out  a  new  vein — the 
pathetic  in  animals,  Chantkey  has 
Chantrey  equally  illustrated  himself  by  opening 
a  fresh  mine — the  pathetic  in  sculp- 
ture. In  this  he  is  unrivaled — "  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame."  The  group  of  the  Ni- 
obe  family  alone,  in  ancient  sculpture,  showed 
what  powerful  emotions  might  be  awakened  in 
that  way ;  but  Chantrey,  in  his  monumental 
pieces,  worked  it  out  with  deep  feeling  and  ad- 
mirable effect.  Breaking  off  at  once  from  the 
strange  mixture  of  allegory  and  conceit  with 
which  the  barbarous  taste  of  former  ages  in 
England  had  deformed  the  glorious  fane  of 
Westminster,  he  boldly  struck  into  a  new  line, 
and,  with  the  materials  of  the  Simple,  aimed  at 
the  expression  of  the  Pathetic.  His  success 
was  prodigious  and  decisive  ;  it  raised  him  at 
once  to  the  very  head  of  modern  art  in  this  de- 
partment. His  Sleeping  Children,  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  which  first  gave  him  his  colossal  rep- 
utation, and  several  other  monumental  pieces 
in  the  same  style,  are  unequaled  in  simplicity 
of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression.  Many  of 
his  busts  —  among  which  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  may  be  cited  as  the  most  admirable — are 
as  perfect  and  characteristic  likenesses  as  ever 
were  made.  If  to  these  powers  and  chaste  de- 
signs this  great  artist  had  united  the  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  command  of  the  figure  which 
Phidias  and  the  first  masters  of  antiquity  pos- 
sessed, he  would  perhaps  have  made  the  great- 
est sculptor  that  ever  existed.  But  there  he 
was  obviously  deficient ;  and  perhaps  no  modern 
artist,  without  the  advantage  of  the  Palestra, 
can  ever  hope  to  rival  the  artists  of  antiquity  in 
that  respect.  His  entire  figures  are  generally 
stiff — sometimes  out  of  drawing ;  the  attitudes 
are  often  constrained,  the  contour  unpleasing, 
the  horses  unnatural.  His  fame  will  rest  on 
his  sepulchral  pieces  and  portraits,  not  on  his 
entire  figures  or  public  monuments. 
Flaxman  possessed  a  greater  and  more  varied 
imagination  than  Chantrey,  and  more 
Fiaxman  a^m  t0  tne  gen'us  °f  ancient  sculp- 
ture. He  did  not  aim  so  much  at  the 
expression  of  one  sentiment  or  feeling  as  at  the 
delineation  of  incident  or  event  of  a  critical  or 
interesting  nature,  by  means  of  the  chisel ;  and 
there  his  powers  were  of  the  very  highest  order. 
The  Metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  the  contests  of 
the  Athenians  and  Amazons,  constantly  floated 
before  his  imagination ;  he  was  imbued  with 
the  very  soul  of  Homer.  His  designs  in  illus- 
tration of  the  Iliad  are  the  finest  series  of  the 
kind  which  modern  Europe  has  produced.  If 
English  taste  or  spirit  had  been  adequate  to  the 
undertaking  of  a  national  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  of  Great  Britain  from 
Gallic  invasion,  he  would  have  produced  a  frieze 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  that  of  Phidias 
himself.  His  conceptions  were  grand — his  atti- 1 
tudes  varied  and  striking,  his  drawing  truthful  j 


and  accurate.  He  was  less  perfect,  however, 
with  the  chisel  than  the  crayon :  his  execution 
was  not  equal  to  his  conception  ;  he  could  hard- 
ly work  out  the  beauty  which  he  had  imagined. 
In  single  figures  he  often  failed,  and  in  still  life 
was  sometimes  inanimate ;  it  was  the  vehe- 
mence and  heat  of  battle  which  kindled  his  im- 
agination and  inspired  it  with  the  heroic  spirit. 
His  portraits  of  individuals,  though  often  strik- 
ing likenesses,  were  not  equal  to  those  of  Chan- 
trey ;  his  power  consisted  in  the  representation 
of  life  in  action  rather  than  character  in  repose. 

Albeit,  born  in  Italy,  and  bred  in  France, 
Baron  Marochetti  may  be  reckoned 
among  British  artists,  and  is  entitled  ]yiarc>rtietti 
to  a  very  high  place  among  the  high- 
est of  them.  He  has  become  naturalized  among 
us;  his  genius  has  adorned  our  chief  cities ;  and 
the  statues  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  in  London, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Glasgow,  have 
given  him  an  enduring  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  acquired  countrymen.  His  genius  is  of 
the  very  highest  order ;  it  is  a  combination  of* 
that  of  Chantrey  and  Fiaxman.  In  the  expres- 
sion of  character  he  is  equal  to  the  former,  in 
the  delineation  of  incident  he  rivals  the  latter. 
By  combining  a  frieze  in  alto-relievo,  in  which 
the  figures  are  in  action,  round  the  pedestal  of 
his  statues,  with  the  figures  in  an  attitude  of 
repose  on  its  summit,  he  has  succeeded  in  ex- 
hibiting his  powers  in  both  these  lines  in  the 
same  monument.  So  European  has  his  repu- 
tation become,  that,  shortly  after  finishing  his 
inililc  statin  nt  Victor  Kiiiinaiiuc]  .it  Turin,  In' 
was  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  monu- 
mental figure  of  Napoleon  for  his  tomb  in  the 
Invalides  at  Paris,  in  the  formation  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Glas- 
gow, and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Algiers. 
His  drawing  is,  in  general,  accurate  ;  he  is  a  per- 
fect master  of  the  anatomy  of  horses,  and  his 
grouping  is  bold  and  striking ;  but  in  working 
out  the  details  of  his  figures,  he  is  not  equal  to 
the  recent  sculptures  of  the  German  school ; 
and  thfi  prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Lon- 
don, in  1851,  was  worthily  awarded  to  Kiss,  for 
his  inimitable  representation  of  the  combat  of 
the  Amazon  and  Lion. 

In  one  art,  nearly  akin  to  sculpture,  England 
at  this  period  rose  to  the  very  highest  eminence. 
If  the  drama  is  the  efflorescence  of  epic  poetry, 
the  histrionic  art  is  the  efflorescence  of  sculp- 
ture. 

"  But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought, 
Creation's  brightest  fancies  come  ; 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

In  this  noble  and  bewitching  art  the  family 
of  the  Kembles  stands  pre-emi- 
nent;  and  Mrs.  Siddons  was  the  Mrs.  Snidons. 
founder  of  the  honors  of  the  house. 
She  was  the  Tragedy  Queen  personi.hed.  En 
dowed  by  nature  with  a  commanding  figure,  a 
noble  countenance,  and  stately  air,  with  raven 
locks,  a  majestic  carriage,  and  sonorous  voice, 
she  united  all  that  the  poets  had  prefigured  of 
the  lofty  in  character,  the  imposing  in  woman. 
She  had  nothing  tender  in  her  disposition — none 
of  its  expression  in  her  countenance — none  of 
the  elements  which  awaken  it,  either  in  hei 
character  or  person.  She  was  made,  not  to  be 
loved,  but  worshiped ;  she  stepped  forth,  not 
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amid  her  adorers,  but  her  subjects.  She  could 
at  times — in  Juliet,  Desdemona,  and  Belvidera 
— awaken  the  very  soul  of  tenderness,  and 
melt  every  spectator  by  the  most  harrowing 
touches  of  the  pathetic  ;  but  that  only  showed 
the  variety  of  her  powers — it  did  not  bespeak 
the  bent  of  her  disposition.  It  was  the  majes- 
tic, the  noble,  the  devoted,  the  generous,  which 
suited  her  character ;  and  in  the  expression  of 
them  she  was  unrivaled.  In  Queen  Constance, 
Isabella,  Mrs.  Haller,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  similar 
characters,  her  powers  shone  forth  in  their  full 
lustre ;  and  she  produced  an  effect  upon  every 
class  of  spectators,  which  never  has  been,  and 
probably  never  will  again  be  equaled  on  the  En- 
glish stage. 

John  Kemble,  brother  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
the  coinheritor  with  her  of  the  gen- 
John  Kemble.  ius  of  the  family,  was  cast  in  the 
same  mould  and  endowed  with 
the  same  spirit ;  but  he  had  not  the  same  mar- 
velous combination  of  physical  advantages. 
His  countenance  had  her  Roman  cast — his  hair 
was  of  her  raven  hue  ;  but  he  had  not  the  same 
stately  air,  the  same  majestic  figure.  Seen  off 
the  stage,  his  height  seemed  under  the  middle 
size  ;  and  latterly  he  had  a  considerable  stoop 
from  the  shoulders.  His  voice,  never  powerful, 
was  at  times  husky,  and  plaintive  rather  than 
melodious.  But  these  disadvantages,  which,  in 
a  person  less  mentally  gifted,  would  have  been 
serious,  if  not  fatal,  were  overcome,  and  more 
than  overcome,  by  the  ardor  of  his  mind,  the 
energy  of  his  disposition,  the  lofty  conceptions 
which  filled  his  soul.  In  these  he  was  fully 
equal  to  his  sister,  more  highly  gifted  though 
she  was,  so  far  as  personal  advantages  are  con- 
cerned. His  mind  was  filled  with  grand  ideas  ; 
a  Roman  magnanimity  was  the  characteristic 
of  his  disposition.  He  had  great  powers  for  the 
pathetic ;  but  it  was  not  ordinary  grief  which 
he  represented;  it  was  the  Stranger  mourning 
his  faithless  love — it  was  Cato  preferring  death 
to  slavery — it  was  Brutus  learning,  on  the  eve 
of  Philippi,  the  death  of  Porcia,  which  he  rep- 
resented with  such  admirable  effect.  He  was 
learned,  a  great  antiquarian,  and  studied  the 
dress,  armor,  and  costume  of  the  olden  time 
with  the  most  assiduous  care.  His  air  was 
magnificent  when  he  walked  the  boards  as  Bru- 
tus or  Coriolanus,  in  the  exact  costume  of  the 
conquering  republic  :  the  line  of  the  poet  invol- 
untarily recurred  to  the  mind, 

"  Thou  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well1." 

If  Kemble  overcame  many  personal  disad- 
vantages by  the  lofty  tone  of  his 
Miss  O'Neil  mm^,  an  actress  who  rose  in  his  de- 
clining years,  yet  often  appeared  on 
the  boards  with  him,  Miss  O'Neil,  had  every 
gift  of  nature  to  aid  a  tender  and  impassioned 
disposition  in  melting  the  hearts  of  the  specta- 
tors. A  finely-chiseled  Grecian  countenance, 
dark  glossy  hair,  a  skin  smooth  as  monumental 
marble,  and  beautiful  figure,  gave  her  every  ad- 
vantage which  genius  could  covet  for  awaken- 
ing emotion  ;  but  to  these  were  added  the  very 
mental  qualities  which  were  fitted  to  bring  them 
forth  in  full  lustre.  She  was  not  majestic  and 
queen-like,  like  Mrs.  Siddons — nor  stately  and 
imposing,  like  Kemble ;  she  was  neither  the 
tragedy  queen  nor  the  impassioned  sultana. 


The  tender  woman  was  her  real  character,  and 
there  she  never  was  surpassed.  She  had  not 
the  winning  playfulness  which  allures  to  love, 
nor  the  fascinating  coquetry  which  confirms  it ; 
but  none  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
the  bewitching  tenderness  which  affection, 
when  once  thoroughly  awakened,  evinces  in  its 
moments  of  unreserve — -or  the  heart-rending 
pathos  with  which  its  crosses  and  sufferings  in 
this  world  are  portrayed.  In  the  last  scenes  of 
Juliet,  Belvidera,  and  Desdemona,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  delicacy,  power,  and  pathos  of  her 
performance.  She  was  too  young  for  Queen 
Constance — too  innocent  for  Lady  Macbeth; 
but  in  Mrs.  Haller  her  powers,  aided  by  her 
beauty,  shone  forth  in  the  highest  perfection ; 
and  when  she  appeared  on  the  boards  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  in  that  character  with  John  Kem- 
ble, whose  older  aspect  and  bent  figure  so  well 
suited  her  deserted  husband  as  the  Stranger,  a 
spectacle  was  exhibited  such  as  no  one  ever 
saw  before,  as  no  one  will  ever  see  again,  and 
which  did  not  leave  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  au- 
dience. 

Kean,  although  contemporary  with  Miss 
O'Neil,  was  an  artist  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  He  had  no  advantages  Ke^n 
of  figure  or  air ;  his  stature  was  short — ■ 
his  voice  far  from  powerful — his  countenance, 
though  very  expressive,  not  handsome.  But  all 
these  deficiencies  were  compensated,  and  more 
than  compensated,  by  the  fire  and  energy  of  his 
mind.  "  Sir,  he  is  terribly  in  earnest,"  said 
John  Kemble  of  him  when  he  first  appeared ; 
and  this  was  strictly  true,  and  was  the  secret 
of  his  success.  The  vigor  of  his  thoughts,  the 
vehemence  of  his  delineation  of  passion,  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  raised  him  to  the  very 
highest  eminence  in  the  histrionic  art.  He  was 
not  so  commanding  as  Kemble  in  any  one  part, 
but  he  excelled  in  a  greater  number  of  parts  : 
the  former  had  more  grandeur  of  conception — 
the  latter  more  variety  of  execution.  He  was 
peculiarly  admirable  in  the  delineation  of  villainy 
and  dissimulation,  or  of  the  mental  conflicts  of 
irresolute  character.  None  could  excel  him  in 
the  representation  of  Iago  or  Richard  III.  ;  few 
in  the  conflicting  passions  of  Jaffier  or  Hamlet. 
He  would  have  made  a  perfect  Jaffier  to  Kem- 
ble's  Pierre  ;  and  if  Miss  O'Neil  had  at  the  same 
time  played  Belvidera,  future  ages  might  per- 
haps hope  to  rival,  but  assuredly  they  never 
could  excel,  the  spectacle. 

If  powers  of  the  very  highest  order  united 
to  fascinating  beauty,  and  the  most  95 
lofty  conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  Miss  Helen 
moral  objects  of  her  art,  could  have  Faucit. 
arrested  the  degradation  of  the  stage,  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  would  have  done  so.  But  this 
highly  gifted  actress  arose  in  the  decline  of  the 
drama,  and  even  her  genius  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  supporting  it  in  the  days  of  corrupted 
taste.  She  is  a  combination  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Miss  O'Neil ;  with  the  majestic  air  and  lofty 
thoughts,  but  not  the  commanding  figure  of  the 
former,  and  as  great  pathetic  power,  and  not 
less  winning  grace,  but  without  the  regular  feat- 
ures of  the  latter.  Variety  is  her  great  charac- 
teristic, versatility  her  distinguishing  feature. 
Like  Garrick,  she  excels  equally  in  tragedy  or 
elegant  comedy  :  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  her 
Rosalind  is  the  more  charming,  or  her  Lady 
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Teazle  the  more  fascinating,  or  her  Juliet  the 
more  heart-rending.  Dark  raven  locks,  a  fine 
figure,  and  singularly  expressive  countenance, 
bestow  on  her  all  the  advantages  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  highest  mental  gifts,  beauty  never 
ceases  to  confer  on  woman ;  and  a  disposition 
marked  by  deep  feeling,  alternately  lively  and 
serious,  sportive  and  mournful,  playful  and  con- 
templative, gives  her  that  command  of  the  ex- 
pression of  different  emotions,  and  that  versa- 
tility of  power,  which  constitute  her  great  and 
unequaled  charm.  She  has  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  moral  capabilities  of  her 
art,  and  by  the  uniform  chasteness  and  delicacy 
of  her  performances  does  the  utmost  to  uphold 
it  in  its  native  purity  ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  She 
has  appeared  in  the  days  of  the  decline  of  taste, 
and,  notwithstanding  her  great  genius  and  ce- 
lebrity, is  unable  to  arrest  it.  The  drama  here, 
as  elsewhere,  has  been  in  a  certain  stage  of  so- 
ciety succeeded  by  the  melodrama  ;  the  theatre 
by  the  amphitheatre.  Covent  Garden  has  be- 
come an  Italian,  Drury  Lane  an  English  opera- 
house.  Singing  and  dancing,  stimulants  to  the 
senses,  splendor  for  the  eye,  have  come  to  sup- 
plant the  expression  of  passion,  the  display  of 
tenderness,  the  grandeur  of  character. 

This  progress  has  occurred  so  uniformly  in 
rich  and  luxurious  nations,  that  it 
Decline  of  mav  De  considered  as  inevitable,  and 
the  drama  arising  from  some  fixed  and  univers- 
in  England,  al  principle  in  our  nature.  Nor  is 
causes  difficult  to  see  what  that  principle 

is.  It  arises  from  the  gradual  rise, 
and  ultimate  ascendency,  of  a  middle  class  in 
society,  the  minds  in  which  are  not  so  cultivated 
as  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  intellectual  or  moral 
pleasures,  while  their  senses  are  sufficiently  ex- 
cited to  render  them  fully  alive  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  physical.  Disguise  it  as  you  will, 
that  is  the  real  principle.  When  that  class, 
which  is  ever  a  vast  majority  of  mankind,  be- 
comes, in  the  progress  of  opulence,  so  rich  and 
powerful  that  its  patronage  forms  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  theatre,  the  ruin  of  the  drama  is  in- 
evitable and  at  hand.  This  change  was  accel- 
erated, and  perhaps  prematurely  brought  on  in 
this  country,  by  the  well-meant  and  sincere  but 
unfortunate  prejudices  of  a  large  and  respecta- 
ble portion  of  society,  which  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  our  theatres,  from  a  natural  feeling 
of  indignation  at  the  immorality  of  some  of  its 
dramas,  and  the  license  of  many  of  its  acces- 
sories. There  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  be 
well  if  these  abuses  could  be  corrected  ;  and  it 
would  also  be  well  if  corruption  could  be  ban- 
ished from  literature,  vice  from  the  world.  Un- 
fortunately, the  one  is  not  more  likely  to  happen 
than  the  other.  Both  spring  from  the  universal 
corruption  of  our  nature,  and  will  cease  when 
we  are  no  longer  children  of  Adam,  but  not  till 
then.  The  only  effect  of  this  portion  of  society 
withdrawing  from  our  theatres  has  been  that 
their  direction  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
unscrupulous.  Their  support  of  the  profligate, 
and  the  licentious  character  of  their  represent- 
ations, have  in  consequence  been  greatly  in- 
creased. We  can  not  destroy  the  art  of  /Es- 
chylus,  Shakspeare,  and  Schiller,  but  we  may 
alter  its  character  and  degrade  its  direction ; 
and  the  unhappy  result  of  the  respectable  class- 
es withdrawing  from  the  theatre  has  been  too 


often  to  convert  what  might  be,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, the  school  of  virtue  into  the  academy 
of  vice. 

Society  in  the  higher  classes  underwent  a 
great  change  in  England  during  the 
year  subsequent  to  the  peace,  and  Tne  c^iu- 
from  the  same  cause  which  induced  sive  system 
the  decline  of  the  drama.  During  in  society: 
the  twenty  years  that  the  war  had  lts  causes- 
lasted,  great  fortunes  had  been  made  in  agri- 
culture, the  law,  trade,  and  commerce  ;  and 
numbers  of  persons  had  risen  to  affluence  and 
distinction  in  society,  many  of  whom  had  been 
ennobled,  who  were  not  equal  in  birth,  manners, 
or  refinement,  to  those  among  whom  they  were 
now  introduced.  The  glorious  victories  and 
unparalleled  successes  of  the  army  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  contest  had  led  to  numerous  chiv- 
alrous honors  being  bestowed  on  its  veteran 
commanders,  some  of  whom,  however  gallant 
or  able  in  the  field,  were  rather  saddle  than 
carpet  knights,  and  better  fitted  to  wrest  stand- 
ards from  the  enemy  than  to  win  smiles  from 
ladies  fair  in  drawing-rooms.  From  this  inter- 
mixture of  society,  and  extensive  introduction 
of  a  new  class  into  its  highest  circles,  arose 
another  species  of  aristocracy — that  of  fashion 
— self-elected,  but  universally  bowed  to,  which 
deserves  mention  even  in  a  work  of  general 
history,  from  the  important  political  consequen- 
ces by  which  it  was  followed.  Beyond  all 
question,  the  Exclusive  System  was  one  of  the 
remote  causes  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

It  was  very  natural,  and  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  ancient  aristocracy,  who  gg 
saw  their  hereditary  and  long-acknowl-  its  great 
edged  domain  invaded  by  a  host  of  in-  effect  on 
truders,  many  of  whom  were  better  society- 
provided  with  wealth  to  dazzle  than  manners 
or  accomplishments  to  adorn  it,  should  endeavor 
to  arrange  themselves  in  an  interior  and  more 
limited  circle,  to  which  the  only  passport  should 
be  the  possession  of  some  qualities  which  added 
to  the  lustre  or  enhanced  the  charms  of  society. 
It  was  like  the  garrison  of  a  fortified  town, 
driven  from  the  external  walls,  taking  refuge 
behind  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel.  The  beauty, 
charms,  and  accomplishments  of  the  ladies  of 
high  rank  and  distinction,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  this  exclusive  circle,  soon  rendered  its  at- 
traction universal,  their  own  influence  irresist- 
ible. Mere  wealth  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
procure  admission  to  it ;  rank  even  the  highest, 
if  unaccompanied  by  other  qualifications,  as 
little :  the  carriages  of  duchesses  were  to  be 
seen  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  ladies'  patron- 
esses of  Almacks,  where  marchionesses  and 
countesses  presided  over  the  distribution  of  the 
tickets.  The  highest  fame  and  consideration 
in  the  other  sex  were  equally  unable  to  resist 
the  ascendant  of  fashion — the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Lord  Castlereagh  bowed,  perhaps  not 
unwillingly,  to  its  influence.  Yet  even  here  the 
changes  which  recent  events  had  introduced 
into  society  were  conspicuous  ;  the  ancient  pre- 
rogatives of  birth  were  often  broken  through 
from  the  influence  of  modern  distinction,  and 
genius  obtained  an  entrance  when  hereditary 
rank  was  excluded.  Literature  was  speedily 
influenced  by  this  new  power  which  had  arisen 
in  the  metropolis,  and  a  host  of  novels  appeared, 
professing  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  exclu- 
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sives  and  the  penetralia  of  that  inner  shrine,  of 
which  so  many  were  the  devout  worshipers,  but 
so  few  the  initiated  priesthood.  Meanwhile  its 
attractions  were  magnified,  as  is  always  the 
•case,  by  the  imaginations  of  those  who  were 
6hut  out  from  the  magic  circle  ;  and  discontent 
jnd  jealousy  spread  widely  through  society  from 
the  injustice  thought  to  have  been  committed 
upon  many  of  its  members.  The  important  po- 
litical effects  of  this  feeling  will  abundantly  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  immediately 
99  followed  the  peace,  the  tendency  be- 
Increasing  came  very  apparent  in  young  men  of 
liberalism  rank  to  adopt  Liberal  opinions,  and 
er  ranksSh"  ran8e  themselves  in  politics  in  oppo- 

ran  s'  sition  to  the  side  which  their  fathers 
had  adopted.  So  far  did  this  tendency  spread, 
that  although  during  the  war  fully  two  thirds 
of  the  House  of  Peers  had  been  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  before  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried 
it  had  become  doubtful  whether  they  had  a  ma- 
jority. This  important  change  arose  doubtless 
in  part  from  the  natural  tendency  to  reaction  in 
the  human  mind,  against  the  strong  bias  to 
monarchical  opinions  which  had  been  induced 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  neighboring  kingdom.  Opinion  had 
been  bent  so  far  one  way,  that  now,  in  the  next 
generation,  it  inclined  equally  far  the  other. 
But  it  was  in  a  great  degree,  also,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  foreign  traveling  which  at  that 
period  prevailed  so  widely  among  the  young 
men  of  this  country.  Long  shut  out  from  it  by 
the  war,  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  rushed  in 
crowds  to  the  Continent  on  the  return  of  peace ; 
and,  being  in  great  part  recently  escaped  from 
college,  or  emancipated  from  parental  control, 
they  were  just  at  the  age  when  new  ideas  most 
easily  find  an  entrance  into  the  mind,  and  for- 
eign influences  are  most  powerful.  Wherever 
they  went,  except  in  Vienna,  they  found  Liberal 
opinions  in  a  large  portion  of  the  higher  ranks 
in  the  ascendant,  and  the  most  agreeable  houses 
and  charming  society  deeply  imbued  with  them. 
These  influences,  with  young  men  of  ardent 
minds  and  generous  dispositions,  often  proved 
irresistible  ;  the  new  opinions  only  appeared  the 
more  attractive  because  they  were  new ;  and 
the  sons  of  many  sturdy  peers,  whose  fathers 
had  spent  their  lives  in  combating  the  democrat- 
ic principle,  gave  way  to  its  sway  under  the  in- 
fluence of  French  Liberalism  or  the  smiles  of 
Italian  beauty. 

This  tendency  in  so  many  of  the  younger  part 
100  of  the  English  aristocracy,  at  this 
Influence  in  period,  was  much  increased  by  the 
society  of  the  extraordinary  attractions  presented 
houses^1"8  ^  the  society  in  several  of  the  lead- 
ing Whig  houses.  Holland  House, 
Devonshire  House,  Lansdowne  House,  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  several  other  mansions  of  the  Whig 
nobility,  both  in  the  provinces  and  the  metrop- 
olis, collected  a  circle  and  exhibited  attrac- 
tions such  as  never  before  had  been  seen  in 
English  society.  Intimate,  from  their  rank  and 
connections,  with  the  highest  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies, they  did  not,  like  the  exclusives,  confine 
their  attentions  to  their  members  alone.  They 
sought  out  and  encouraged  talent  in  every  de- 
partment, whether  at  the  bar,  the  senate,  in  lit- 
erature, science,  or  art.   They  bestowed  on  the 


rising  or  eminent  in  their  department  the  flat- 
tery which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  seductive 
to  talent  less  favored  by  birth  or  fortune— a 
momentary  equality  with  those  to  whom,  in 
both  respects,  she  had  been  most  propitious 
It  was  very  difficult  for  young  men,  whose  gen 
ius  had  raised  them  much  above  the  position  in 
society  in  which  they  had  been  born,  to  resist 
the  attraction  of  a  society  in  which  Lady  Hol- 
land and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Macaulay  and 
Landseer,  Jeffrey  and  Chantrey,  were  to  be  met 
at  dinner ;  where  Moore  sang  his  bewitching 
melodies  with  still  more  bewitching  right  hon- 
orables  in  the  evening,  and  the  lustre  of -the 
most  splendid  assemblies  or  balls  closed  the 
scene  of  enchantment.  Incessant  were  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Whig  party,  in  the  interval 
between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  recruit  their  ranks  with 
the  most  rising  young  men,  of  whatever  side,  by 
their  attractions ;  and  to  the  success  with  which 
they  were  attended,  the  progressive  rise  in  the 
strength  of  the  Liberal  party  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  during  that  period,  is  in  no  slight 
degree  to  be  ascribed.  There  are  Armidas  in 
the  political  as  well  as  the  military  world  ;  and 
the  charms  of  genius,  the  smiles  of  beauty,  by 
withdrawing  the  most  stalwart  knights  from 
their  own  side  in  the  conflict,  have  prolonged 
or  decided  many  other  contests  besides  those 
around  the  walls  of  Troy  or  the  ramparts  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Tories  at  that  period  had  no  correspon  ' 

ing  attraction  on  the  other  side  to  101. 

present ;  and  to  the  want  of  this  Which  was 

the  decline  in  their  numbers,  and  }yant,ins  on 
,        ,.        r  ',,        the  Conserva- 

desertion  of  many  of  their  adher-  tive  Sije . 

ents  in  Parliament,  is  in  some  de-  causes  or  the 
gree  to  be  ascribed.  The  same  difference, 
has  long  been  observed  in  English  society;  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  principal  houses  where 
the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  talent  were  united 
had  been  those  of  the  great  Whig  nobility.  The 
reverse  has  only  begun  to  take  place  since  the 
Tories  were  excluded  from  power  by  the  effects 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  they  have  been  driven 
by  necessity  to  the  alliance  with  talent,  from 
which  their  opponents  had  derived  so  much 
benefit.  The  reason  is  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things  ;  and  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
parties  will  be  found,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  be  of  permanent  influence.  The  Tories  being 
the  dominant  party,  which  had  been  long  in 
power,  and  rested  on  the  support  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  property  in  the  kingdom,  which  at 
that  period  influenced  the  House  of  Commons 
through  the  nomination  boroughs,  they  not  only 
did  not  require  the  aid  of  genius,  but  they  were 
averse  to  it.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  a 
rival  power,  which  they  feared  might  one  day 
wrest  from  them  their  exclusive  domain.  They 
desired  the  aid  of  talent,  but  it  was  of  talent 
entirely  subservient  to  their  views  and  devoted 
to  their  purposes — that  is,  of  talent  emasculated 
and  rendered  incapable  of  permanently  direct- 
ing or  influencing  mankind. 

The  Whigs  had  no  such  jealousy  or  appre- 
hensions.   Out  of  power,  they  had  102 
no  fears  of  being  compromised  by  and  advant- 
the  imprudence  of  their  support-  age  of  the 
ers  ;  in  a  minority  in  Parliament,  ^shl|cst  m  thi* 
they  were  fain  to  obtain  the  aid  of  espcc ' 
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any  power  which  could  aid  them  in  gaining  a 
majority.  Thence  a  long-continued  alliance  be- 
tween the  powers  of  intellect  and  the  principles 
of  liberalism,  of  which  the  effects  will  amply  be 
unfolded  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.  Both  par- 
ties felt  the  benefit  of  a  union  into  which  both 
had  been  driven  by  necessity,  and  each  was 
likely  to  experience  the  advantage.  But  the  al- 
liance was  not  destined  to  be  perpetual ;  it 
ceased  with  the  victory  which  their  united 
strength  had  achieved.  The  revolution  in 
France  of  1830,  in  England  of  1832,  dissolved  it 
in  both  countries.  The  reaction  of  the  strength 
of  mind  against  the  despotism  of  numbers  then 
began  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  tyranny  of  numbers  is  even 
more  oppressive  than  that  of  a  monarch  or  an 
aristocracy.  The  cause  of  humanity  and  free- 
dom was  lost,  if  the  powers  of  thought  had  fol- 


lowed the  general  bent,  and  flattered  the  ruling 
multitude  as  much  as  its  syeophantish  followers 
then  did,  or  courtiers  had  done  kings  in  formei 
days.  But,  in  that  crisis,  Mind  remained  true 
to  itself,  and  reasserted  its  original  destiny  as 
the  leader  of  mankind.  Intellect  ranged  itself 
under  its  real  standard — that  of  the  human  race. 
Genius,  long  a  stranger  to  the  cause  of  order, 
resumed  her  place  by  its  side ;  she  gave  to  a 
suffering  what  she  had  refused  to  a  ruling  power. 
It  is  this  reaction  of  independence  against  op- 
pression— the  power  of  mind  against  the  tyran- 
ny of  strength — the  force  of  intellect  against 
the  domination  of  numbers,  which  steadies  the 
march  of  human  events,  and  renders  the  mis- 
fortunes of  one  age  the  means  at  once  of  in- 
structing the  wisdom,  correcting  the  errors,  and 
mitigating  the  sufferings  of  those  which  suc- 
ceed it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORY   OF  FRANCE   FROM  THE   COUP  p'ETAT  OF  SEPTEMBER  5,   1816,  TO  T HE  CREATION  OF 

PEERS  IN  1819. 


The  coup  d'etat  of  5th  February,  1816,  which 
j  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

Effects  of  the  and  changed  the  electoral  system, 
coup  d'etat  of  is  generally  considered  as  the  cora- 
b'*1  1816em*  11160061:116111  °f  constitutional  gov- 
er'  '  ernment  in  France,  because  it  al- 
tered the  franchise,  and  remodeled  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  in  conformity  with  the 
wish  of  the  popular  party,  and  gave  them  the 
means,  by  the  annual  retirement  of  a  fifth  of  its 
members,  and  election  of  others  in  their  stead, 
of  permanently  bringing  the  legislature  into 
harmony  with  the  majority  of  the  electors.  As 
such,  it  has  received  the  most  unqualified  eulo- 
gium  from  the  whole  Liberal  party  of  France. 
It  is  true,  the  number  of  electors,  compared 
with  the  population,  was  small ;  it  did  not 
amount  to  100,000,  out  of  30.000,000.  But 
this  was  immaterial.  It  is  the  class  from  which 
the  electors  who  return  an  assembly  vested  with 
supreme  power  which  is  the  decisive  circum- 
stance. A  democratic  oligarchy  of  electors  can 
return  an  assembly  which  will  work  out  the  pur- 
poses of  Republicanism  as  effectually  as  the 
most  numerous  body  of  constituents  :  sixty  thou- 
sand Liberals,  intrusted  with  the  election  of  the 
majority  of  the  legislature,  can  mould  the  meas- 
ures of  its  government  to  their  will  just  as  ef- 
fectually as  six  millions.  Nay,  they  are  likely 
to  do  so  more  efl'ectually,  because,  being  a 
smaller  body,  they  are  more  compact,  more 
docile  to  the  directions  of  their  chiefs,  and  more 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  personal  ambition  or 
class  interests,  than  a  larger  and  more  hetero- 
geneous multitude.  » 

The  suffrage  in  France  being  founded  on  one 
2.  basis  onlv — viz.,  the  payment  of 
Democratic  300  francs  direct  taxes  to  Govern- 
which°the  ment — the  direction  of  the  legisla- 
elective  fran-  ture  fell  necessarily  into  the  hands 
chise  was  of  a  majority  of  that  single  class  of  so- 
founded,  ciety.  This  majority,  it  was  known 
from  the  tax-office  returns,  was  to  be  found  in  per- 
sons paying  from  300  to  500  francs  a  year  of  taxes 
(from  £12  to  £20),  and  they  formed,  perhaps, 
the  most  dangerous  class  in  the  community,  if 
lasting  measures  were  looked  to.  They  were 
not  so  likely  to  adopt  violent  measures,  in  the 
outset,  as  a  body  of  electors  embracing  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  society ;  but  they  were  more 
likely  to  follow  them  out  to  the  end  :  they  were 
less  hasty,  but  more  persevering.  The  income 
of  persons  paying  direct  taxes  to  this  amount 
'fvas  from  £100  to  £150  a  year  ;  and  this  class 
was  invested  with  the  entire  direction  of  the 
state.  They  formed  sixty  out  of  the  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  electors  in  France.  A  legisla- 
ture the  majority  of  which  was  composed  of 
persons  elected  by  such  a  body  of  small  proprie- 
tors, was  not  so  likely  to  be  threatening  to  prop- 
erty as  to  power;  there  was  no  danger  of  their 
not  attending  to  their  own  interests,  but  great 
iisk  that  they  would  be  regardless  of  the  inter- 


ests of  others.  The  risk  was  not  that  they  would 
support  measures  subversive  of  property,  but 
that  they  would  pursue  a  system  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  throne,  and  gratify  their 
own  ambition  by  establishing  a  republican  form 
of  government,  in  which  they  might  divide  the 
offices  and  emoluments  among  themselves.  This 
accordingly  was  the  result  which  actually  took 
place  ;  and  the  history  of  France  during  the  next 
year  is  nothing  but  that  of  a  continual  strug- 
gle of  the  Crown  with  the  Legislature  which, 
by  a  violent  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
itself  had  called  into  existence. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  given  a  cordial  assent  to 
the  ordinances  of  September  5,  3 
1816.*  He  was  more  apprehen-  xjie  elections 
sive  at  that  period  of  the  Ultra-  of  1815,  and 
Royalists  than  of  the  Democrats;  measurestak- 
he  dreaded  the  Count  d'Artois  and  l^em_  se 
the  Pavilion  Marsan  more  than 
either  the  Jacobins  or  the  Napoleonists.  Every 
thing,  however,  depended  on  the  elections : 
for,  as  the  Government  had  now  unreservedly 
thrown  itself  upon  the  Liberal  party,  and  en- 
tirely broken  with  the  Royalists,  if  a  Jacobin 
Chamber  was  returned  it  might  at  once  lead  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  The  greatest 
pains,  accordingly,  were  taken  to  secure  returns 
which  might  meet  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  King,  both  in  circulars  to  the  pre- 
fects, and  in  verbal  audiences  given  to  the  heads 
of  the  electoral  colleges,  did  his  utmost  to  im- 
press his  views  upon  them,  and,  by  their  means, 
upon  the  electors.  Concord  and  unanimity 
was  the  prevailing  idea  in  the  royal  mind  ;  he 
thought  that  the  passions  of  the  Revolution 
might  be  expected  to  subside  when  its  convul- 
sions had  ceased,  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
subside  after  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 
•'  France, :'  said  he,  to  one  of  the  electoral  pres- 
idents, M.  Raviz,  "  has  unhappily  undergone  too 
many  convulsions  ;  it  has  need  of  repose.  To 
enjoy  it,  what  is  required  is  a  body  of  represent- 
atives attached  to  my  person,  to  the  cause  of 
legitimacy,  and  to  the  charter  ;  but,  above  all, 
moderate  and  prudent.  The  department  of  the 
Gironde,  to  which  you  belong,  has  already  given 
me  many  proofs  of  its  attachment  and  fidelity  : 
I  expect  fresh  ones  in  the  elections  about  to 
take  place.  Tell  them  that  it  is  a  good  old 
man  who  only  asks  them  to  make  his  last  days 
happy  for  the  felicity  of  his  child-  ,  c  v  2  7. 
ren.  1 

The  Royalists,  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
impended  over  the  monarchy,  and  that  every 


*  "  Un  des  momens  les  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie  a  ete 
celui  qui  a  suivi  la  visite  de  l'Empereur  de  Russia  en 
1816.  Non  seulement  il  etait  entre  dans  toutes  mes  pen- 
sees,  mais  il  me  les  avait  diles  avant  que  j'eusse  eu  le 
temps  de  les  emettre.  II  avait  hautement  approuve  le 
sysleme  de  gouvernement  et  la  ligne  de  conduite  que  je 
suis,  depuis  que  je  me  suis  determine  a.  rendre  l'ordon- 
nance  du  5  Septembre." — il/S,  de  Lovif  XVIII. ;  Cais 
FJGUE,  iv,  369, 
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thing  depended  on  the  result  of  the  elections, 
i  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure 

Efforts  of  the  a  majority  in  their  favor.  They 
Royalists  and  formed  at  that  period  a  very  power- 
Liberals.  ruj  body;  and  acting,  as  they  did, 
under  the  directions  of  a  central  committee  of 
direction  in  Paris,  their  efforts  were  the  more 
likely  to  be  attended  with  success.  In  the  south 
and  west  of  France  they  were  all-powerful,  both 
from  the  feeling  of  the  people,  which  was  there 
monarchical  to  excess,  and  from  nearly  the 
whole  official  appointments  having  fallen  into 
their  hands  during  the  period  when  the  Count 
d'Artois,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  local  Royalist 
committees,  filled  them  up  with  the  most  de- 
termined men  of  their  party.  Secret  societies 
were  formed,  which  powerfully  contributed  to 
aid  the  same  cause,  and  which  government  in 
vain  endeavored  to  suppress.  So  strongly  did 
general  opinion,  even  in  the  towns,  at  this  period 
run  in  favor  of  the  Royalist  party,  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  every  where  took  refuge  under  the 
wings  of  the  ministerialists;  and  the  strange 
spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the  Government  func- 
tionaries generally  supporting  candidates  who 
were  avowedly  banded  together  to  overturn  the 
throne  !  So  true  it  is  that  the  greatest  and 
most  durable  popular  revolutions  receive  their 
first  impulse,  in  many  cases,  from  the  efforts  of 
the  executive.  The  reason  is  not  apparent  at 
first  sight,  but  when  once  stated,  its  force  be- 
comes very  apparent.  The  government  for  a 
time  allies  itself  with  the  democrats,  because. 
1  Lac  ii  89-  f°r  a  brief  season,  this  relieves  it 
Cap.  v.  10, 12-  of  its  opponents,  and  adjourns  the 
Lam.  vi.  140,  inevitable    conflict    to    a  future 


141. 


time. 


The  ordinance  of  5th  September,  which  di- 
5  vided  the  electoral  colleges  into  two 

Result  of  the  parts — the  colleges  of  arrondisse- 
elections.  ment,  and  the  colleges  of  depart- 
ment— gave  great  advantages  to  the  ministerial 
party.  It  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  obtain  one  or  two  names  in 
each  list  of  candidates,  and  that  they  should  not 
have  sufficient  influence  to  get  their  candidates 
nominated  for  the  colleges  of  department;  and 
this  accordingly,  in  a  great  many  instances,  took 
place.  Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  the  Royal- 
ist feeling  in  the  majority  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  so  well  organized  and  ably  conducted  their 
system  of  opposition,  that  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances they  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  min- 
isterial candidate.  Nearly  the  whole  leaders  of 
the  Royalist  party  re-entered  the  Chamber  by 
the  result  of  the  elections,  many  of  whom  the 
ministers  would  have  gladly  dispensed  with; 
and  even  in  Paris  and  the  great  towns,  where 
the  ministerial  action  was  the  most  powerful  and 
most  strongly  exerted,  several  Royalists  were 
returned.  11  the  Chamber  had  been  retained  at 
its  former  number  of  394,  the  majority  would  still 
have  been  Royalist,  and  it  was  turned  the  other 
way  only  by  the  great  reduction  of  its  members 
to  260.  So  skillfully  had  this  reduction  been  ef- 
fected, and  so  well-founded  the  local  information 
on  which  it  was  rested,  that  the  dislrancbised 
places  and  classes  of  electors  were  for  the  most 
part  those  which  were  likely  to  return  the  most 
determined  Royalists;  and  those  ou  the  Liberal 
side  were,  comparatively  speaking,  left  untouch- 
ed.   The  result  was.  that  the  ministerialists  ob- 


tained a  majority  in  the  new  Chamber,  though 
not  so  considerable  as  the)  had  expected.  Those 
of  the  old  Chamber  re-elected  were  174;  86 
were  new  members,  and  115  of  the  former  legis- 
ture  were  thrown  out,  either  by  being  defeated 
at  the  poll,  or  from  having  not  attained  the 
legal  age  of  40  years.  Among  the  ,  Lac  gl, 
latter  was  M.  Decazes,  whom  the  90;Cap.v.l6, 
king  in  consequence  determined  to  1";  Lam.  vi 
raise  to  the  peerage.1  140'  .  • 

After  the  roup  d'etat  of  5th  September,  the  cab- 
inet was  completely  united.  The  e. 
greatest  efforts  were  made  to  sus-  Internal  gov- 
tain  the  revenue;  and,  by  incredi-  g^S^ 
ble  exertions,  all  the  stipulated  0f5th  Septem- 
payments  to  the  allied  sovereigns  btr. 
and  the  public  creditors  were  made  good  ;  but 
it  was  done  by  such  sacrifices  as  demonstrated 
the  extreme  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
country.  The  Five  per  Cents  were  at  57  and 
58 ;  the  exchequer  bills  were  still  negotiable, 
but  at  a  very  heavy  discount.  It  was  by  means 
of  loans,  however,  that  the  Treasury  obligations 
could  alone  be  made  good,  and  the  capitalists  of 
Paris  declared  themselves  unequal  to  the  relief 
of  the  necessities  of  Government.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, recourse  was  had  to  foreign  assistance ; 
and,  after  great  difficulties,  a  large  loan  was 
concluded  with  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring,  by 
which  the  immediate  necessities  of  Government 
were  relieved,  though  at  a  heavy  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  cabinet  unanimously  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  laws  restraining 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  establishing  the 
Prevotal  Courts  ;  but  instructions  were  sent  to 
the  presidents  and  prelects  to  diminish  ihe  pros- 
ecutions, and  lessen  the  severity  of  punish- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  a  more  liberal  sys- 
tem was  established  in  the  army.  The  Duke 
de  Feltre  received  instructions  to  be  more  in- 
dulgent in  the  granting  of  commissions:  several 
were  bestowed  on  the  relatives  of  Liberal  lead- 
ers; and  the  half-pay  officers,  recently  the  ob- 
jects of  so  much  jealousy,  were  cautiously  re- 
admitted to  the  ranks.  The  princes  of  the  blood 
vied  with  each  other  in  endeavors  to  conciliate 
this  important  branch  of  the  public  service  ;  and 
frequent  reviews,  and  periodical  visits  to  the 
barracks  and  hospitals  of  the  troops,  revealed 
their  anxious  desire  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  the  men.  A  general  order  from  the  minister 
at  war  directed  that  each  legion  in  succession 
should  be  called  to  the  service  of  the  capital: 
while  the  utmost  pains  were  bestowed  on  the 
composition,  both  in  officers  and  men,  of  the 
Guards.  Every  thing  indicated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  preparing  for  the  time  when  the 
allied  troops,  which  occupied  the  frontier  for- 
tresses, were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  left  to  rest  alone  or.  i  lsc  ^ 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  fidel-  91 ;  Cap.  v.  23, 
ity  of  the  army.1  24- 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  useful  and  honorable 
labors,  a  new  difficulty  arose,  which 
was  the  more  hard  to  guard  against  Great  distress 
that  it  arose  not  from  the  act  of  in  France  in 
man,  but  the  direct  dispensation  of  ^lie^n"'"  of 
the  Almighty.  The  summer  and 
autumn  of  1816,  beyond  all  precedent  cold  and 
rainy  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  were 
in  an  especial  manner  unpropitious  in  France, 
i' Nearly  incessant  rains  during  the  whole  of  July, 
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August,  and  September,  entirely  flooded  the  low 
grounds  adjoining  the  rivers,  and  almost  de- 
stroyed the  crops  on  their  banks  ;  and,  even  in 
dry  situations,  the  harvest,  was  essentially  in- 
jured by  the  long  continued  wet.  But  for  the 
potato  crop,  which  fortunately  in  that  year  was 
very  abundant,  famine  with  all  its  horrors  would 
have  been  superadded  to  the  other  ills  of  France. 
As  it  was.  prices  rose  rapidly  ;  and  the  holders 
of  grain,  anticipating  a  still  greater  advance  of 
prices,  kept  up  their  stocks,  and  supplies  in  very 
insufficient  quantities  were  brought  to  market. 
M.  Laine,  upon  whom,  as  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, the  duty  of  facing  this  dreadful  calamity 
principally  fell,  did  his  utmost  to  assuage  the 
public  distress,  and  granaries  were  established 
in  the  most  distressed  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  corn  was  sold  by  Government  to  the  most 
destitute  of  the  people  at.  a  reduced  price.  But, 
in  spite  of  every  thing  that  could  be  done,  the 
suffering  was  extreme  :  prices  rose  to  more  than 
double  their  average  level,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  numbers  perished  of  actual  want. 
In  these  distressing  circumstances  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  king  and  the  royal  family  shone 
forth  with  the  brightest  lustre  :  their  names 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  head  of  all  subscriptions 
in  every  part  of  the  country;  and  such  was  their 
unwearied  benevolence  that  it  might  have  soft- 
ened down  many  asperities,  and  extinguished 
many  animosities,  if,  in  a  country  heated  by  the 
1  Cap.  v.  25  fervor  of  a  revolution,  any  thing 
26  ;  Lac.  ii.  95,  could  have  this  effect  but  the  grat- 
96-  ification  of  its  passions.1 

The  Chamber  met  on  the  5th  October,  and 
a  the  opening  speech  of  the  king  was 

Opening  of  the  deeply  tinged  by  the  disastrous  cir- 
Chambers.  cumstances  in  which  the  eountr}- 
0ct-  5-  -was  placed.    "Painfully  affected," 

said  he,  "by  the  privations  which  the  people 
are  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  the  king  feels  still  greater  regret 
at  being  unable  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  an 
alleviation  of  the  public  burdens.  He  feels  that 
the  first  necessity  of  the  people  is  economy,  and 
he  has  endeavored  to  introduce  it  into  every 
branch  of  the  public  service.  My  family  and 
myself  will  make  the  same  sacrifices  as  last 
year;  and  to  enable  me  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment, I  rely  on  your  attachment  to  my  person 
and  to  our  common  country.''  He  concluded  by 
expressing  his  firm  determination  to  uphold  the 
charter,  and  never  permit  the  smallest  inlringe- 
"  Moniteur  ment  °f  its  fundamental  provisions. 
Oct.  6  1816.  "  ^ty  ordinance  of  5th  September, 
1816,  says  it  sufficiently."2 

When  the  Chamber  was  constituted  and  pro- 
g  ceeded  to  business,  the  vast  change 

State  of  par-  made  in  the  representation,  effected 
ties  in  the      by  the  ordinance  of  5th  September, 

Defies  °f     waS  at  0tlce  aPParent-    The  Roy- 
alists, who  composed  so  large  a 
majority  in  the  former  Chamber,  were  now  re- 
duced to  a  minority  of  eighty  members,  who, 
however,  were  formidable,  as  all  similarly  con- ! 
stituted  bodies  are  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  ! 
from  their  unanimity  of  opinion,  their  perfect 
discipline,  and  docile  obedience  to  the  voice  of  j 
their  chief.    Having  lost  the  command  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  people,  and  on  every 
occasion  advanced  the  opinions  and  supported 


'  the  measures  which  were  most  likely  to  insure 
their  popularity,  even  with  the  opponents  of  their 
general  system  of  government.  Their  leaders 
in  the  Assembly  were  M.  de  Villele  and  M.  de 
Corbiere,  and  none  could  be  more  skillful  in  the 
lead  of  such  an  opposition;  but  it  was  not  there 
that  their  real  strength  was  to  be  found.  The 
real  strength  of  the  party  was  the  press :  its  ef- 
fective leaders  the  great  writers.  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand and  M.  de  Frioce,  powerfully  sup- 
ported their  side  by  the  united  powers  of  genius 
and  eloquence  j1  and  so  powerful  are  ^ 
these  weapons,  and  so  overjoyed  the  ap'  v' 
people  to  see  them  ever  ranged  on  their  side 
against  the  Government,  that  they  very  soon 
acquired  great  popularity,  and  an  influence  in 
the  Assembly  altogether  disproportioned  to  their 
numerical  strength. 

The  Centre,  as  it  is  called  in  French  parlia- 
mentary language,  was  the  most  nu-  jq. 
merous  and  important  body  in  the  As-  Centre  and 
sembly,  because,  by  its  inclining  to  Left- 
the  side  of  Ministers  or  the  Opposition,  it  at 
once  determined  the  measures  of  government 
and  the  fate  of  administration.  It  was  divided 
into  the  Centre  Droit  and  the  Centre  Gauche, 
according  as  its  members  inclined  to  the  extreme 
royalist  or  democratic  opinions;  but,  in  general, 
it  supported  the  measures  of  Government,  partly 
from  patriotic  feelings,  partly  from  an  instinctive 
dread  of  any  decisive  measures  which  might  be 
attended  with  important  changes.  M.  Laine 
was  the  most  distinguished  man  of  this  party; 
and  to  insure  its  support,  the  chief  members  of 
Administration,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
MM.  Pasquier  and  Bignon,  besides  M.  Laino 
himself,  were  taken  from  it.  The  Centre  Gauche 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  M.  Camille  Jour- 
dan,  and  M.  de  Courvoisier,  whose  abilities  and 
eloquence  caused  them  always  to  be  listened  to 
in  the  Assembly,  though  their  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  business  was  not  such  as  to  cause 
their  being  taken  into  the  Administration.  In 
the  extreme  Left,  which  mustered  about  sixty 
votes,  M.  Lafitte,  a  great  banker  in  Paris,  who 
afterward  became  celebrated,  and  M.  Royer 
d'Argenson,  were  the  acknowledged  leaders; 
but  such  was  now  the  strange  confusion  of  par- 
ties in  the  Assembly,  that  they  were  much  more 
frequently  acting  in  support  of  Ministers  than  in 
alliance  with  the  Royalist  opposition.  The  dif- 
ferent parties  came  to  a  trial  of  strength  on  the 
choice  of  a  president.  MM.  de  Serres  and 
Pasquier,  who  were  supported  by  the  Ministers 
and  Centre,  had  respectively  112  and  102  voles: 
while  the  Royalist  candidate,  M.  de  2  cap.  v.  36, 
Corbiere,  had  only  76. 2  43,  45. 

The  first  important  legislative  measure  of  the 
session  was  an  act  brought  forward 
by  Ministers  to  legalize  the  preced-  jjaw  of'  e|r,c. 
ing  election,  and  obtain  the  sane-  tions  of  5th 
tion  of  all  the  branches  of  the  legis-  February, 
lature  to  the  royal  ordinance  of  5th 
Sepiember,  1816.    There  was  an  obvious  ab- 
surdity in  an  assembly,  elected  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance, proceeding,  as  its  first  act,  to  pass  a  law 
legalizing  its  own  appointment,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  the  law  in  future ;  but  so  accustomed  were 
the  French  to  coups  d'etat  that  they  saw  nothing 
incongruous  in  this  proceeding — and  perhaps,  in 
the  circumstances,  when  a  stretch  on  tho  part 
of  the  Crown  had  been  committed,  there  was  no 
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other  way  of  getting  back  to  legal  measures. 
To  support  the  ministerial  measures,  returns 
were  obtained  from  different  departments  of  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  the  franchise 
under  the  ordinance  of  5th  September,  and  they 
amounted  to  90,878,  paying  300  francs  of  direct 
taxes;  and  16,052,  paying  1000  francs  yearly. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  though  the  suf- 
frage was  very  limited  in  point,  of  numbers,  yet 
the  majority  of  that  number  was  decidedly  dem- 
ocratic ;  for  out  of  the  whole  90,000,  no  less  than 
60,000  were  persons  paying  from  300  to  500 
francs  of  direct  taxes  yearly  (.£12  to  £20),  which 
corresponds  to  incomes  of  from  2500  to  4000 
francs  (from  £100  to  £160) ;  being,  perhaps, 
the  most  democratic  portion  of  the  community. 
The  ministerial  project  was,  that  every  French- 
man aged  thirty  years,  and  paying  300  francs 
yearly  of  direct  taxes,  should  be  entitled  to  the 
suffrage;  that  the  prefect  was  to  prepare  the 
electoral  lists,  and  decide  appeals  against  his 
judgment  in  his  council,  the  courts  of  law  de- 
termining such  as  depended  on  legal  questions. 
Every  department  was  to  have  one  electoral 
college,  which  was  to  meet  at  the  chief  place  of 
its  bounds :  it  was  to  sit  ten  days  to  receive  the 
votes,  and  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  king;  and  if  more  than  600 
electors  required  to  vote  at  any  college,  it  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sections.  The 
i  Monjteuf  debates  on  this  project  began  on 
Dec.  26  and  the  26th  December,  and  elicited 
27, 1816;  Cap.  arguments  of  the  highest  historical 


v.  66,  68. 


importance.1 


On  the  part  of  the  Government  it  was  urged 
]2  by  M.  Royer  Collard,  M.  de  Serres, 
Argument  of  and  M.  Camille  Jourdan:  "The 
.he  ministers  ruling  principle  of  this  project  is 
In  support  of  to  m.j  the  electora]  aw  i,lt0  har- 
the  measure.  °         ,  ...       .  ,  , 

mony,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the 

charter  :  unless  we  adhere  to  that  landmark,  we 
have  no  chance  of  avoiding  being  lost  in  a  sea 
of  speculation  and  innovation.  Now,  the  char- 
ter leaves  no  doubt  on  the  matter;  it  expressly 
declares  that  the  electoral  right  shall  be  bestowed 
on  every  Frenchman  paying  300  francs  of  direct 
taxes;  that  the  elections  shall  be  direct,  and  by 
one  degree  only.  The  double  election — first  by 
arrondissement,  and  then  by  department — is  infi- 
nitely more  complicated,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  corruption  and  intrigue.  It  is  prepos- 
terous to  suppose  that  a  law  which  confines  the 
suffrage  to  90,000  out  of  30,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, is  too  democratic.  At  the  same  time,  the 
electors  by  department  will  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  render  bribery  or  undue  influence 
impossible.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  project  is  both  safe  and  expedient — protective 
to  liberty,  and  yet  not  endangering  to  monarchy. 
"Had  the  charter  stopped  short  with  laying 
down  certain  vague  principles  for  the 
Continued  e'ect'ons)  some  difficulty  might  have 
been  experienced  in  the  details  of  any 
measure  intended  to  carry  it  into  effect;  but  the 
charter  has  relieved  us  of  this  difficulty — for  it 
has  pronounced  on  all  questions  that  can  arise 
in  their  fullest  extent.  It  has  declared  that 
there  shall  be  deputies  by  department,  and  nei- 
ther more  nor  less;  that  every  Frenchman  pay- 
ing 300  francs  a  year  of  direct  taxes,  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise.  These  are  precisely 
the  bases  of  the  proposed  law.    The  Elective 


Chamber  is  intended  to  represent  the  nation,  its 
opinions,  and  its  wants ;  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son, all  those  who  fulfill  the  prescribed  conditions 
are  ipso  facto  electors.  Nothing  is  said  of  pri- 
mary elections,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  charter.  It  has  wisely 
closed  that  field  of  discord,  so  fatally  ensan- 
guined during  so  many  years.  The  projected 
law,  then,  is  the  complement  of  the  charter :  it 
carries  into  execution,  and  brings  out  in  detail, 
the  principles  which  it  has  announced.  It  is  its 
principle,  its  life,  its  movement:  it  should  influ- 
ence all  our  destinies.  If  a  wider  field  were 
opened  for  ourdiscussion — if  we  were  not  chained 
to  the  charter — much  might  perhaps  be  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  a  double  degree  of  election, 
and  the  admission  of  an  inferior  number.  The- 
only  danger  of  the  proposed  system  is,  that  it 
reposes  on  too  limited  a  base — that  it  does  not 
sufficiently  secure  the  interests  of  the  masses. 
But  to  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  ,  Momteur 
its  not  being  sufficiently  protective  Jan.  1,  and  2, 
of  the  monarchy  is,  of  all  unfounded  1817;  Cap.  v. 
objections,  the  most  untenable."1  69' 

To  these  arguments,  which  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Centre  was  en-  14. 
listed  on  the  side  of  the  ministerial  Answer  by  the 
measure,  it  was  replied  on  the  part  R°ya'i8ts' 
of  the  Royalists,  by  M.  Villele,  M.  Decazes,  and 
M.  de  Castelbajac  ;  "  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  circumstance  of  the  electoral 
suffrage  being  confined  to  persons  paying  300 
francs  of  direct  taxes  is  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  monarchy  The  elections  will  be  determined 
by  the  persons  paying  from  300  to  500  francs  of 
direct  taxes  annually  (£12  to  £50),  and  they 
are  the  most  democratic  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  great  proprietors  will  have  no  influ- 
ence; the  immense  body  of  the  peasant  propri- 
etors and  working  classes  as  little.  Is  this  a 
proper  representation  of  a  country  at  once  agri- 
cultural and  commercial;  rich  in  great  names 
and  historical  recollections — richer  still  in  mod- 
ern energy  and  glory  ?  Such  a  law,  instead  of 
being  imposed  upon  us  by  the  charter,  is  only 
fit  to  destroy  the  institutions  and  the  guarantees 
which  it  has  given  us.  The  charter  has  not 
intrusted  the  exclusive  nomination  of  the  legis- 
lature to  a  majority  of  electors  paying  from  300 
to  500  francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  yet  that  is  the 
effect  of  this  law.  It  virtually  confines  the  suf- 
frage to  one  class  of  society;  and  as  it  is  neces- 
sarily the  most  numerous,  it  becomes  master  of 
the  state,  and  may  lot  in  anarchy  when  it  pleases, 
To  obviate  such  dangers,  it  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish an  electoral  system  more  extensive  than 
that  which  is  proposed.  The  king  might,  with- 
out danger,  and  in  policy  should,  permit  the 
citizens  to  group  themselves  around  such  inter- 
ests as  they  have  in  common.  Thus  there  should 
be  established  under  the  monarchy,  councils  of 
secondary  administration,  corporations,  cham- 
bers of  commeroe,  legal  bodies,  and  fraternities 
of  men  of  letters,  and  of  all  sorts.  All  these 
bodies  should  have  representatives  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  not  merely  a  single  class 
of  society. 

"Five-and-twenty  years  of  revolution  have  in- 
fluenced our  destinies  too  powerfully 
not  to  render  innovation  repugnant  Continued 
when  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
We  have  gone  on  very  well  hitherto  with  the 
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elections  by  double  degrees;  we  owe  to  it  the 
Chamber  of  1814,  which,  on  the  return  of  our 
legitimate  monarchs,  showed  itself  so  favorable 
to  the  sentiments  of  France  ;  to  it  the  Chamber 
of  1815,  now  the  object  of  such  undeserved  cal- 
umny. The  prefects,  who  have  succeeded  by 
their  influence  in  removing  as  candidates  the 
members  of  1815,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
monarchy.  Party  in  a  monarchy  is  necessarily 
adverse  to  the  king  ;  no  absurdity  can  be  so 
great  as  is  implied  in  the  words,  'the  Royalist 
Party.'1  What  !  under  the  government  of  a  king, 
san  there  be  a  royalist  party  ?  It  is  by  such  de- 
nominations that  the  way  is  prepared  for  revolu- 
tion. We  are  called  '  Ultra  Royalists:'  do  the 
Liberals  hope  by  these  words  to  efface  the  blood- 
shed, the  services  rendered,  the  heroic  devotion? 
The  ideas  of  monarchy,  and  of  the  influence  of 
families,  are  inseparable;  and  every  electoral 
law  which  does  not  rest  upon  these  ideas  will 
speedily  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
factious  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.1 

,  „  All  that  we  contend  for  is,  to  avoid 

'  Momteur,  .        f     .         ,.'  , 

Jan.  4  and  10,  the  operation  ol  a  law  which  would 

1817  j  Cap.  v.  deliver  over  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 

Zh  7?i  77„L  ties,  and  with  it  the  entire  govern- 
Lac.  u.  137.  \   r-c  .        i        ?-£  u 

mentol  e  ranee,  to  a  class  ot  h  rench- 

men  from  whom  we  contend  the  electors  should 
not  be  exclusively  chosen. 

"The  proposed  law  is,  in  truth,  more  danger- 
ous than  the  wildest  conceptions  of  the 

_  1.6-,  ,  Constituent  Assembly.  It  receives  no 
Concluded.  -        .      ,  , 

support  Irom  the  charter.  I  he  char- 
ter merely  says  that  '  the  French,  aged  thirty 
years,  and  paying  300  francs  of  direct  contri- 
butions, shall  concur  in  the  election  of  the  depu- 
ties ;  the  present  law  says  that  they  alone  shall 
name  them.  The  whole  question  lies  there  : 
the  charter  says  these  persons  shall  form  one 
class  of  the  electors ;  the  law  says  they  shall 
constitute  the  sole  class.  The  pretended  wor- 
shipers of  the  charter,  therefore,  have  reserved 
for  themselves  the  privilege  of  altering  and  mod- 
ifying it  according  to  their  interest  or  inclina- 
tion, or  their  insatiable  thirst  for  popularity. 
The  unity  of  the  College  of  Electors  adds  an- 
other scourge  to  that  of  the  unity  of  the  direct 
representation.  We  shall  have  armies  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  electors  assemble  in  a  single 
great  city  for  their  votes — armies  only  a  little 
less  numerous  than  those  with  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  shook  the  Austrian  throne.  By  re- 
moving the  higher  college,  and  reducing  every 
thing  to  a  single  college,  you  will  overthrow  the 
strongest  barrier  which  Napoleon  had  construct- 
ed against  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Can  the 
monarchy  dispense  with  the  support  of  the  great 
proprietors?  and  how  is  it  to  be  exercised  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  uniform  electors,  paying  300 
francs  each,  and  enjoying,  at  an  average,  not 
4000  francs  a  year  each  ?  If  the  great  propri- 
etors are  not  permitted  to  vote  in  a  college  apart 
by  themselves,  they  will  be  virtually  disfran- 
chised, and  every  thing  governed  by  a  mob  of 
f  Moniteur  small  proprietors.  What  can  be  the 
Jan.  19,  a'nd  consequence  of  this  but  new  ad- 
21, 1817 ;  Cap.  vances,  fresh  spoliations,  and  the 
?,7ii7iiJ'ac"  ultimate   overthrow  of  the  mon- 

11.  J-l.'',  144.  I 

'  archy?  s 

Various  amendments  were  proposed  in  the 
Chamber,  and  the  law  became  the  subject 
of  warm  and  able  discussions  in  the  public 


press,  and  in  a  host  of  pamphlets  on  either  side. 
M.  de  Serres,  one  of  the  ablest  17. 
menon  the  Royalistside,  proposed  an  It  is  passed, 
amendment,  theobjectof  which  was,  Feb-  5>  1817, 
when  there  was  only  one  member  for  a  depart- 
ment, to  establish  a  separate  college  for  the 
urban  and  the  rural  electors.  The  discussion  con- 
tinued extremely  animated,  both  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  in  the  public  journals,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  January  ;  and  the  king  every 
day  become  more  infatuated  in  favor  of  his  sys- 
tem of  a  uniform  franchise,  founded  on  the  pay- 
ment of  300  francs.  As  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  known  to  be  deci- 
sively in  favor  of  the  ministerial  measure,  with- 
out any  amendment,  M.  Decazes  took  advant- 
age of  this  delay  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  The  king  warmly  seconded 
him  in  this  attempt :  he  spoke  constantly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  uniform  suffrage  ;  and  when  an  oppo- 
sition of  opinion  appeared,  he  scrupled  not  to 
exert  all  his  private  influence,  and  even  to  make 
use  of  entreaties,  to  secure  even  a  single  vote. 
At  length,  by  these  means,  and  the  most  unscru- 
pulous exertions  of  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Crown,  the  measure  was  adopted  in  both  Houses, 
but  by  a  larger  majority  in  the  Commons  than 

the  Peers.  The  majority  in  the  form-  ,  „ 

on    *u       u  •      1  o.-^  r  Momteur, 

er  was  32 — there  being  132  votes  for  Feb.  in,  igi7 

the  measure,  and  100  against  it ;  in  Cap.v.79,83; 
the  latter  it  was  only  18,  the  num-  Lac-  »•  144> 
bers  being  95  to  77. 1  15u' 

On  reviewing  this  debate  and  decision  of  the 
legislature,  which,  like  all  other  de-  jg 
cisions  involving  a  great  change  in  Reflections  on 
the  electoral  system,  was  decisive  tms  law- 
of  the  fate  of  the  monarchy,  one  thing  must 
strike  every  one  as  very  remarkable.  This  is 
the  opinion  which  was  so  generally  expressed 
by  the  ministerial  party,  that  no  possible  danger 
could  be  apprehended  from  the  proposed  change, 
because  the  number  of  electors  would,  under  it, 
be  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion— not  more  than  100,000  out  of  30,000,000. 
They  forgot  that  it  is  not  on  the  numberof  elect- 
ors, but  on  the  disposition  and  feeling  of  their 
majority,  that  every  thing  depends.  A  country 
may  be  as  effectually  revolutionized  by  100,000 
electors  as  by  10,000,000,  sometimes  more  ef- 
fectually, provided  only  that  the  majority  of  the 
100,000  are  of  the  democratic  party,  and  invest- 
ed with  sufficient  power  to  work  out  their  de- 
signs. A  convention  of  1200  men  overturned 
monarchy,  extinguished  the  church,  and  divided 
property  in  France.  3,000,000  of  electors  placed 
Napoleon,  6,000,000  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  im- 
perial throne.  The  peril  of  the  electoral  law,  in 
a  manner  forced  upon  France  by  the  Crown, 
consisted  in  this,  that  it  invested  with  supreme 
power  a  majority  of  electors  drawn  from  a  body 
of  all  others  the  most  democratic — little  propri- 
etors— and  virtually  disfranchised  the  great  pro- 
prietors, the  men  of  cultivated  education,  and 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  decisive  law,  fraught  with 
the  fate  of  the  monarchy,  originated  with  the 
king's  ministers,  was  forced  through  the  Com- 
mons by  their  influence,  and  through  the  Peers 
by  the  personal  solicitation  and  efforts  of  the 
king  himself.* 


*  "  La  victoire  paraissait  incertaine,  et  les  Ministres 
etaient  menaces  d'une  defaite  eclatante  si  le  Roi,  qui  en- 
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The  next  important  measures  of  the  session 
jg  were  those  relating  to  individual 
Laws  on  per-  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
sonal  freedom  The  violent  restrictions  on  these, 
and  the  liberty  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
ot  the  Press.  ,        r  ,    ,  , 

Chamber  ot  1815,  had  been  intro- 
duced by  M.  Decazes,  and  carried  through  by 
the  Royalist  majority,  then  inclose  alliance  with 
him,  and  they  all  expired  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
being  limited  to  that  period.  Now,  however,  the 
Royalists,  being  in  opposition,  felt  these  restric- 
tions oppressive,  and  by  a  natural  consequence 
became  desirous  of  their  abolition.  The  press  was 
the  principal  engine  by  which  they  hoped  to  suc- 
ceed in  shaking  the  Liberal  party  now  in  pos- 
session of  power,  and  therefore  they  were  desir- 
ous of  securing  its  freedom  :  it  was  the  chief 
enemy  which  the  Liberals  had  to  dread,  there- 
fore they  were  desirous  of  continuing  its  restric- 
tions. Such  a  transposition  of  parties  on  a  par- 
ticular question  is  well  known  in  the  history  of 
England,  and,  however  strange  in  appearance, 
it  arises  from  a  very  obvious  cause,  and  is  not 
likely  ever  to  cease.  It  springs  from  the  desire 
for  power  being  stronger  than  the  influence  of 
principle,  and  individual  ambition  supplanting 
public,  consistency. 

The  ministerial  project  concerning  the  liberty 
20.        of  the  press  was  short  and  simple. 
Projects  of     It  was,  "  that  the  censorship  of  the 

laws  regard-  press  was  to  be  continued  till  Jan- 
mg  the  liberty  '  ,  „  „„  „,  . 
of  the  press  uai7  h  l8lS-  The  proposal  was 
and  personal  based  on  the  alleged  necessity  of  the 
freedom.  ]aW;  which  was  curious,  as  it  was 
now  to  be  applied  against  the  very  party  for 
whose  support  it  had  originally  been  introduced. 
The  proposed  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  person 
was  not  so  stringent  as  that  of  1815,  but  still  suf- 
ficiently dangerous  to  freedom.  It  was  to  this 
effect,  that  every  person  charged  with  a  conspir- 
acy or  machination  against  the  person  of  the 
king,  or  the  security  of  the  state,  might  be  sum- 
marily arrested  without  the  necessity  of  being 
immediately  brought  to  trial.  No  extraordinary 
arrest  could  be  made  but  on  a  warrant  signed 
hy  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  jailer  was 
to  send  an  intimation  of  the  name  of  the  person 
imprisoned,  with  the  charge  against  him,  to  the 
Procureur  du  Roi,  by  whom  he  was  to  be  inter- 
rogated, and  the  charge  and  declaration  trans- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  It  was  al- 
most identical  with  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  England,  and  was  to  continue 
only  to  the  first  of  January,  1818.  This  law  un- 
derwent a  most  animated  discussion  in  both 
»  Cap.  v.  109,  Chambers,  and  was  not  passed  into 
H2  ;  Lac.  ii.  a  law  without  the  most  violent  op- 
I5l,  152.  position.1 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  contend- 
ed by  M.  de  Villele,  M.  Castelbajac,  and  M. 
de  Labourdonnaye  :  "We  are  told  that  the  strin- 
gent laws  of  1815  have  restored  public  tran- 


trait  dans  leurs  vceux  avec  ardour,  n'appuyait  son  influ- 
ence personnelle  de  l'aseendant  de  son  amitie  sur  de  nobles 
Pairs  qui  faisaient  partie  de  sa  cour.  Apres  avoir  form6 
son  humble  cour  de  Mittau  et  Hartwell,  ce  fut  le  30  Jan- 
vier 1817  que  la  Chambre  des  Pairs  vota  sur  l'ensembl6e 
de  la  loi.  II  fut  adopte  a  la  majorite  de  95  voir  contre  77. 
La  soumission  plutot  que  la  conviction  donnait  une  ma- 
jorite qui  devait  ceder  au  premier  choc,  des  que  deux 
epreuves  peu  favorables  a  l'espoir  des  Ministres  ramen- 
eraint  ce  debat."— Lacretelle,  Histoire  de  la  Restau- 
Tmiion,  ii.  150. 
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quillity  :  if  so,  where  is  the  necessity  for  still  re- 
curring to  exceptional  laws  ?  In  21. 
1815  the  French  army  was  dis-  Argument 
banded,  the  courts  of  justice  disor-  against  the 
ganized,  the  heads  of  departments  erty""/ tie 
changed,  the  most  violent  and  terri-  press  by  the 
ble  political  and  external  crisis  just  Opposition, 
surmounted.  These  were  the  reasons  assigned, 
and  with  justice,  for  the  suspension  of  individual 
liberty  at  that  time  ;  but  now  the  same  measures 
are  attempted  to  be  justified  by  a  state  of  things 
exactly  the  reverse — by  the  happy  re-establish- 
ment of  the  influence  of  the  Government  in  all 
branches  of  the  administration.  We  have  no- 
thing to  add  to  the  picture  of  general  improve- 
ment drawn  by  the  partisans  of  Government  ex- 
cept the  corrollary  naturally  flowing  from  these 
— '  the  exceptional  laws  should  cease.'  What  is 
our  present  position  ?  The  charter  guarantees 
to  us  individual  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  we  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Has  France  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  fresh 
revolution  ? — is  royalty  of  new  in  peril  ?  If  it  is 
so,  let  the  king  be  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
But  if,  thanks  to  Providence,  France  is  peaceful, 
why  not  terminate  the  exceptional  laws,  justifi- 
able only  in  periods  of  anarchy? 

"  All  is  favorable — all  is  well,  exclaim  the 
supporters  of  Government :  the  elec- 
tions are  free — the  cries, '  Down  with  „    2?'j  j 
.         ,.     ,  .„  .  ,'   ,         .        ,  Concluded 

the  nobles,   'Down  with  the  priests, 

are  no  longer  heard  under  the  peaceful  reign  of 
the  Bourbons;  the  deputies  of  the  departments 
will,  under  the  new  electoral  law,  be  chosen 
from  the  most  estimable,  the  most  esteemed, 
the  most  independent  of  their  several  districts; 
the  bases  of  public  instruction  are  to  be  love  of 
God  and  fidelity  to  the  king.  The  word  legiti- 
macy may  well  be  very  differently  defined,  if  you 
adopt  this  project,  from  what  it  was  lately  by 
a  member  of  the  Government,  when  he  said, 
1  Legitimacy  is  order — order  is  moderation.'  You 
can  not  deny,  indeed  you  yourselves  boast,  that 
the  Jacobins  are  reduced  to  a  dozen  or  two  of 
individuals  whom  every  one  laughs  at,  and  five 
or  six  insane  fanatics;  where  then  is  the  neces- 
sity, where  the  expediency  of  continuing,  under 
these  favorable  circumstances,  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  themselves  the  first  to  proclaim,  those 

exceptional  laws,  the  fatal  bequest  ,  .,  . 

r  j!  •   ,         i  •  l  Momteur, 

ol  disastrous  periods,  which  are  jarK  j5  17 

alike  subversive  of  public  freedom  and  18,  1817; 
and  of  all  rational  attachment  to  CaP-  v-  U0> 
the  throne?"!  114' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  M. 
Deca7.es,  M.  de  Series,  and  M.  de  23 
Courvoisier,  on  the  part  of  the  Ad-  Answer  of  the 
ministration:  "Anterior  to  the  re-  ministerial- 
turn  of  Napoleon  on  the  20th  March,  ists- 
the  respect  for  individual  freedom  was  carried 
the  length  of  absurdity.  A  law  similar  to  that 
of  29th  October,  1815,  would  have  disconcerted 
the  conspirators,  and  prevented  all  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  have  resulted  from  their 
success.  This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient 
to  engage  us  to  support  the  project  which  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  Ministry.  Laws 
of  exception  are  made  for  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  can  it  with  reason  be  maintained 
that  there  are  no  extraordinary  circumstances  at 
this  time?  I  see  Frenchmen  rejected  by  their 
country,  and  have  they  no  interest  to  revive 
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troubles  and  overturn  the  existing  order  of 
things?  I  see  150,000  allied  soldiers  in  posses- 
sion of  our  fortresses — is  that  not  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance '?  In  the  interior  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  discontented  persons,  offi- 
cers out  of  the  service,  employes  without  occu- 
pation— is  it  not  for  the  public  interest  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  of  creating  fresh  dis- 
turbances ? 

"  The  king  measured  with  a  judicious  and  dis- 
criminating eye  the  state  of  France 
Concluded.  wnen  he  published  the  ordinance  of 
5th  September  last.  His  words  and 
deeds  on  that  occasion  alike  afford  fresh  guaran- 
tees for  liberty,  security,  and  property.  If  he 
dissolved  by  a  somewhat  violent  act  the  former 
Chamber,  it  was  because,  it  must  be  said,  the 
vehement  exasperation  of  the  great  majority  in 
it  threatened  the  French  with  the  destruction  of 
their  property  and  liberties.  The  Ministry  are 
not  to  be  deterred  by  declamations  about  a  dic- 
tatorship :  they  know  their  position  as  consuls 
of  the  state,  and  they  are  not  afraid  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  The  circumstances  are  critical : 
distress  generally  prevails  from  the  badness  of 
the  last  harvest ;  the  minds  of  the  people  are 
soured  by  misfortune ;  agitators  are  on  the  watch 
to  convert  the  general  discontent  into  measures 
of  sedition  and  rebellion.  Is  this  a  time  to  relax 
the  precautions  taken  to  insure  public  tranquillity 
in  circumstances,  in  truth,  less  alarming  '?  The 
kin<r  relies  on  the  love  of  his  people  ;  the  people 
on  the  love  of  their  king."  The  Chamber,  by  a 
large  majority,  supported  the  two  measures  of 
Government,  suspending  the  liberty  of  individu- 
als and  that  of  the  public  press  :  in  the  former 
case  by  a  majority  of  43,  the  numbers  being  130 
i  Moniteur  to  ^7  ;  in  the  latter  by  one  of  39,  the 
Jan.  17  and  18,  numbers  being  128  to  89.  In  the 
1817  ;  Cap.  v.  Peers,  in  like  manner,  they  passed 
114,  121.  C0[,si(jerai)ie  majorities.1 

A  more  dilficult  task,  however,  remained  be- 
25.  hind,  than  that  of  contending  with  a 
Extreme  scar-  powerful  minority  in  parliament,  and 
city,  and        tnat  was  maicinor  head  against  the 

H163SUX6S  Ol  .  . 

Government  distress  which,  from  the  extreme 
in  conse-  deficiency  of  the  last  harvest,  had 
quence.  now  come  (0  press  upon  every  part 

of  France.  Bread  had  risen  in  Paris  to  twenty- 
four  sous  for  a  loaf  of  four  pounds,  which  was 
about  2jd.  a  pound — a  frightful  state  of  things, 
as  it  was  nearly  triple  the  usual  price.  Dis- 
turbances in  consequence  were  general,  both 
there  and  in  every  part  of  France  ;  and  although 
they  did  not,  except  at  Lyons,  assume  a  politi- 
cal character,  yet  they  were  very  alarming,  and 
called  for  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Government  and  those  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration. The  carts  of  farmers  bringing 
grain  to  market  were,  in  many  places,  seized  by 
the  peasantry,  and  their  contents  distributed 
among  famishing  multitudes;  and  many  grana- 
ries were  broken  open  and  openly  pillaged.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  less  grain  was  brought 
to  market,  and  less  imported  and  stored  in  the 
■warehouses,  which  augmented  the  general  dis- 
tress. The  riots  were  particularly  formidable 
at  Chateau-Thierry,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  and  in 
the  department  of  Puys  de  Dome.  These  ex- 
cesses were  vigorously  repressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  not  without  bloodshed  in  many  places 
— a  distressing  state  of  things,  and  which  more 


than  any  thing  else  justified  the  stringent  laws 
introduced  by  the  Ministers,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
affected from  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
distress  to  excite  disturbances  against  the  Gov- 
ernment.   A  large  vote  of  credit  was  passed  by 
the  Chambers  to  give  Government  the  means  of 
relieving  the  public  distress  ;  large  purchases  of 
grain  were  made  in  the  Crimea,  both  by  Govern- 
ment and  private  individuals;  and  a  bounty  was 
offered,  on  the  importation  of  grain,  of  5  francs 
a  quarter.    By  these  means,  so  plentiful  a  supply 
was  obtained  from  Odessa  and  the  i  Moniteur 
fertile  plains  of  Poland  and  the  Uk-  Jan.  27,  and 
raine,  that  in  the  spring  of  1817  the  £eb-  14>  1817 
price  rapidly  fell,  and,  before  sum-  13a^'  V1'  ' 
mer,  was  below  its  ordinary  level.1 

A  more  liberal,  and  withal  judicious,  system 
was  at  the  same  time  adopted  in  the  26 
army.  The  public  necessities,  and  More  liberal 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  contri-  system  in  the 
butions  made  to  the  Allies,  rendered  arm>'- 
considerable  reduction  of  expense  necessary  in 
that  department;  but  so  judicious  were  the 
measures  of  the  Duke  de  Feltre  that,  simultane- 
ously with  these  reductions  of  expenditure,  he 
was  able  to  make  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
effective  strength  of  the  army.  A  fifth  squadron 
was  added  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the 
strength  of  the  legions  considerably  augmented. 
The  repugnance  to  the  old  officers  of  the  Impe- 
rial army,  so  generally  felt  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Restoration,  was  rapidly  giving  way;  and 
numerous  officers  on  half-pay  were  every  day 
readmitted  into  the  ranks  from  the  lists  of  half- 
pay,  who  at  once  increased  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  diminished  the  resources  of  the  dis- 
contented parties  in  the  state.  At  length  the 
general  rule  was  adoped,  that  all  the  officers  on 
half-pay  who  had  not  been  replaced  in  the  ranks 
should  be  replaced  in  the  last  squadron  and 
battalion  formed.  By  this  means  the  expense  of 
the  half-pay  was  diminished  at  the  very  time 
that  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  recruited  by 
experienced  officers ;  and  it  was  mainly  by  the 
adoption  of  this  judicious  system  that  the  dimin- 
ished expense  of  the  army  was  ac-  „  _  ,„ 

_  i  u         •  r:  2  Cap.  v.  138, 

companied  by  an  increase  of  its  nu-  j^o 

merical  strength.3 

Difficulties  had  arisen  between  the  court  of 
France  and  the  papal  see,  on  the  27. 
subject  of  eternal  discord  between  Concordat 
the  Pope  and  the  temporal  princes  witl1  Rome. 
— the  extent  of  the  interference  of  the  former  ia 
ecclesiastical  appointments.  To  obviate  them, 
and  negotiate  a  concordat,  M.  de  Blacas,  who 
had  negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri  with  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Naples,  was 
sent  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  1817.  But, 
though  not  destitute  of  abilities,  M.  de  Blacas 
was  no  match  in  negotiation  for  the  Cardinal 
Gonzalvi,  and  the  other  skillful  diplomatists  who 
at  that  period  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  His  pious  zeal  led  him  to 
make  concessions  unauthorized  by  the  Cham- 
bers, unsuitable  to  the  age,  and  for  the  support 
of  which  no  possible  means  remained  of  provid- 
ing funds  in  the  revolutionized  realm  of  France. 
M.  Gonzalvi  skillfully  represented  to  M.  de 
Blacas,  that  Napoleon's  former  concordat  in 
1801,  which  had  done  so  much  to  establish  the 
independence  of  the  Church  of  France,  should 
be  annulled,  as  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
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papal  see  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  justified 
only  by  necessity.  To  this  M.  de  Blaeas  con- 
sented ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  revive,  in 
full  force,  the  concordat  of  Francis  I.,  and  annul 
all  the  concessions  made  by  the  Romish  see  since 
1789.  Amon«  the  rest,  it  revived  a  claim  for 
the  territory  of  Avignon,  one  of  the  first  con- 
quests of  the  Revolution  from  the  Church  ;  and 
this  M.  de  Blaeas  agreed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, or  pay  an  indemnity.  But  a  much  more 
serious  inconvenience  resulted  from  this  injudi- 
cious abandonment  of  the  concordat  of  1801,  and 
that  was  the  revival  of  the  numerous  bishoprics 
and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  at  that 
remote  period  covered  the  soil  of  France,  and 
were  richly  endowed  from  its  territorial  posses- 
sions ;  but  for  the  support  of  which  no  funds 
whatever  now  existed  but  from  a  vote  of  the 
Chambers,  who  it  was  easy  to  see  would  not 
consent,  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the 
finances,  to  any  addition,  even  for  these  pious 
purposes,  to  the  public  burdens.  To  render  the 
risks  of  this  concession  still  greater,  by  the  con- 
cordat of  Francis  1.,  now  revived,  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  papal  court  was  requisite  for  any 
appointment  to  a  monastery,  prebendary,  or 
bishopric,  and  the  right  of  excommunication  of 

whole  districts  for  notable  offenses 
1  Concordat,  ,  T. 

July  16  1817  -  was  recognized.  It  was  easy  to 
Archiv.  Dip.  see  how  these  powers  would  ac- 
v.  027,  629,  cord  with  the  feelings  of  revolution- 
Nov  ^''lsn'  'ze(*  France  in  the'nineteenth  cen- 
tury.1 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  year,  however,  in 
28  France  at  this  period  lay  in  the 
Extreme  diffi-  finances,  the  embarrassments  of 
culty  regard  which  were  only  equaled  by  the 
mg  the  finan-  pressjng  necessity  of  effecting  as 
speedily  as  possible  some  adjustment 
of  them.  In  truth,  the  difficulties  in  this  depart- 
ment were  such  that  they  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  insurmountable  ;  and  they  would 
have  proved  so,  had  not  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  their  ministers  met  them  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
and  abated  in  their  demands  founded  on  the 
treaty  of  20th  November,  1815,  in  order  to  facil- 
itate the  re-establishment  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment in  France,  and  relieve  it  of  the  most  press- 
ing dangers  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  allied  sovereigns,  armed 
with  the  severe  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  in 
possession  of  all  the  frontier  fortresses,  held  by 
150,000  of  their  troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  all  of  whom  were  paid,  clothed, 
and  fed  at  the  expense  of  France.  On  the  other 
hand  was  the  realm  of  France,  worn  out  by  a 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration,  scarcely  able  to 
meet  its  own  engagements,  and  yet  burdened 
with  the.  payment,  in  a  few  years,  of  £61,000,000 
of  indemnities  to  the  allied  sovereigns  or  their 
subjects  !  The  strongest  head  reeled,  the  most 
intrepid  spirit  quailed,  under  such  a  combination 
of  difficulties  ;  and  yet,  till  they  were  overcome, 
no  stable  government  could  be  erected  in  France, 
or  the  least  prospect  be  afforded  of  a  dynasty 
being  firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  The  diffi- 
culties, great  as  they  were,  with  the  sums  due 
to  the  governments  under  the  treaty,  yet  yield- 
ed to  those  arising  from  the  rapacity  and  ex- 
s  Cap.  v.  152,  orbitant  demands  of  the  persons  and 
153  ;  Lac  ii.  bodies  entitled  to  indemnity  by  its 
155.  156.         provisions,2  which  proved  to  be  so 


prodigious  that  there  appeared  no  possibility  of 
their  ever  being  liquidated. 

Fortunately  for  France  and  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  the  mixed  commission,  <,g 
to  whom  the  adjustment  of  these  Efforts  of  the 
claims  was  referred,  was  presided  Emperor  Al- 
over  by  a  man  whose  capacity,  great  ^"Duke^f 
in  military,  was  not  less  conspicuous  Wellington  to 
in  civil  affairs,  and  whose  modera-  obviate  these 
tion  and  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  difficulties, 
good  sense,  were  equal  to  his  genius.  M.  Dudon 
was  the  nominal  president  of  the  mixed  commis- 
sion ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  per- 
son to  whom  all  difficult  points  were  referred, 
and  he  was  its  real  head.  The  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, finding  the  demands  for  indemnity,  especial- 
ly on  the  part  of  the  lesser  German  princes,  so 
exorbitant,  addressed  a  long  memorial  to  his  old 
patron  and  friend,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  subject ;  and  he  returned  a  noble  answer, 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, which  deserves  a  place  in  history,  as  invest- 
ing with  fresh  laurels  the  brow  of  conquest.* 
Instructions  in  the  same  equitable  spirit  were 
addressed  by  the  Russian  government  to  their 
embassador  at  Paris,  which  distinctly  recognized 
the  truth  of  the  statement  to  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, that  such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  pri- 
vate indemnities  demanded  of  France  under  the 
treaty,  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  that 
country  to  make  them  good,  and  pointed  to  some 
equitable  adjustment  which  might  be  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,!  and  lead  to  an  eventual 


*  Place  comme  vous,  etes,  M.  le  Marechal,  a  la  tete 
des  forces  militaires  de  1'Alliance  Europeenne,  vous  avez 
contribue  plus  d'une  fois,  par  la  sagesse  et  la  modera- 
tion qui  vous  distinguent,  a  concilier  les  plus  graves  In- 
terests :  Je  me  suis  constamment  addresse  a  vous  dans 
toutesles  circonstances  qui  peuvent  particuliorement  in- 
tluer  sur  l'affermissement  de  l'etat  heureusement  relabli 
en  France  par  vos  glorieux  exploits :  maintenant  que  la 
question  de  creance  particuliere  a  la  charge  de  la  France 
prend  un  caractere  critique  et  decisif,  a  raison  des  dif- 
liculles  que  presente  l'execution  litterale  du  traitfi  du  8-20 
Novembre,  1815,  je  n'ai  pas  cru  devoir  laisser  ignorer 
mon  opinion  aux  rnonarques  mes  allies,  sur  le  mode 
d'envisager  cet  engagement  onereux,  de  maniere  a  en 
prevenir  l'infraction  et  a  le  rendre  executable.  Les  asser- 
tions du  gouvernement  Fram-ais  vous  sont  connues,  M. 
le  Marechal ;  mon  Ministre  a  Paris  recoit  l'ordre  de  vous 
communiquer  le  m^moire  qui  a  ete  trace  sous  mes  yeux 
relativement  a  cette  question  importante.  Je  vous  invite 
a  porter  toute  votre  attention  sur  l'enchainement  des 
motifs  de  droit  et  de  convenance  politiques  qui  se  trou- 
vent  consignes,  dans  ce  travail,  a  l'appui  du  principe  d'ac- 
commodement  present,  pour  resoudre  les  complications 
inhiSrentes  a  l'acquittcment  des  crdanccs  particulieres, 
qui  furent  imposees  a  la  France,  alors  qu'il  n'elait  pas 
facile  de  prevoir  leur  enorme  developpment.  Vous  ap- 
puierez,  M.  le  Marechal,  l'ensemble  des  considerations 
superieures  qui  plaident  a  l'appui  d'un  systeme  de  con- 
ciliation equitable.  Vous  repandrez  toute  la  lumiere 
d'un  esprit  juste,  la  chaleur  d'une  ame  elevee  a  la  hauteur 
des  circonstances,  sur  une  question  de  laquelle  depend- 
ent peut-etre  le  repos  de  la  France,  et  l'inviolabilte  des 
engagements  les  plus  sacres.  C'est  la  moderation  et  la 
bonne  foi  qui  ont  ele  de  nos  jours  le  mobile  d'une  force 
bienfaisante  et  reparatrice,  et  c'est  a  celui  qui  en  a  pro- 
pose et  seconds  le  triomphe  a  faire  entendre  dans  tous  les 
momens  critiques  le  langage  de  cette  meme  moderation 
et  de  cette  meme  bonne  foi.  Dans  cette  conviction  s'il 
me  restait  encore  un  vceu  a  enoncer,  ce  serait  de  vous 
deferer,  par  l'assentiment  unanime  de  mes  allies,  la  di- 
rection principale  des  negociations  qui  pourraient  s'ouvrir 
a  Paris,  sur  la  question  des  creances  particulieres,  et  sur 
le  mode  le  plus  equitable  de  la  decider  d'un  commun  ac- 
cord. Recevez,  <Src.  Alexandre." 
— Capefigue,  Histoire  dc  la  Rcstavration,  v.  207,  209. 

t  "Toutes  les  puissances  sentent  le  besoin  d'arrivera 
un  resultat  sans  detruire  le  texte  des  conventions  ar- 
retees.  Le  gouvernement  Francais  ne  conteste  pas  la 
dette  qu'il  a  contractee  en  signant  le  traite  du  20  Nov.  U 
en  a  deja  acquitte  jusqu'  a  concurrence  de  200  millions ; 
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shortening  of  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  its 
1  Convention,  territory.1  In  consequence  of  this 
Feb.  10,  1818;  interposition,  the  presidency  of  the 
^■jgj'.  ^qP'  commission  for  liquidating  the  de- 
v.  162'  177  •  mands  of  private  creditors  was 
Martens,  Sup.  taken  from  M.  Dudon,  and  bestowed 
v-  93  on  M.  Mounier,  who  co-operated 
cordially  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
subject.  The  latter  general  was  appointed  pres- 
ident of  the  diplomatic  and  finance  committtee 
charged  with  the  same  affair  ;  and  the  result  of 
their  labors  was  a  convention  concluded,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1818,  by  which  the  burdens  undertaken 
by  France,  by  the  treaty  of  November,  1815, 
were  sensibly  abated,  and  a  prospect  was  open- 
?d  of  the  ultimate  evacuation  of  its  territory. 
By  this  convention  it  was  provided — 1.  That 
30.  the  strength  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
Convention  of  tion  should  be  diminished  by  30,000 

H'h/e,brual7'  men  ;  that  is,  by  a  fifth  of  each 
1818,  for  the  '    r       . '     *.        „    rp,    .  • 

diminution  of  corPs  ot  that  al'my-  2-.  That  this 
the  army  of  reduction  should  be  carried  into  el- 
occupation.  fect  on  ist  April  next  ensuing.  3. 
That  from  that,  date  the  200,000  rations  which 
the  French  government  were  bound  to  furnish 
daily  for  the  support  of  the  troops  should  be  re- 
duced to  160,000,  without,  however,  any  reduc- 
tion being  made  in  the  60,000  rations  furnished 
daily  for  the  horse.  In  communicating  this  con- 
vention, the  embassadors  of  the  allied  powers 
observed — "  In  communicating  so  signal  a  proof 
of  the  regard  entertained  by  their  august  mas- 
ters toward  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  em- 
bassadors are,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  de- 
claring to  his  Excellency  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
the  sense  they  entertain  of  how  much  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ministry  over  which  he  presides 
have  contributed  to  establish  that  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  understanding  which,  directed 
by  justice,  and  a  regard  to  existing  treaties,  has 
yet  sncceeded  in  arranging  such  delicate  inter- 
ests, and  affording  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  definitive  arrangement."  The  ease 
afforded  to  France  by  this  arrangement  was 
considerable,  but  it  was  rendered  doubly  valua- 
ble by  the  prospect  which  it  afforded  of  a  final 
and  entire  deliverance  of  the  ter- 
ritory.2 Such  as  it  was,  it  was  en- 
tirely to  be  ascribed  to  the  magnan- 
imous disposition  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  the  wisdom,  mod- 
eration, and  generosity  with  which  his  views 
were  met  and  carried  out  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  to  whom  the 
French  historians  themselves  entirely  ascribed 
the  relief  thus  obtained  for  their  country.* 


2  Seethe  Con- 
vention, Mar- 
tens, Sup.  vii 
93  ;  Cap.  v. 
175,  177. 


ie  total  des  reclamations  qui  subsistent  encore  s'eleve  a 
plus  d'un  milliard.  Quelque  diminution  que  cette  som- 
me  puisse  eprouver,  il  est  impossible  au  gouvernement 
Francais  de  l'acquitter ;  d'ou  resulte  la  question,  '  Les 
principes  du  droit  public,  n'autorisent-ils  pas  le  gouv- 
ernement de  sa  Majeste  tres  chretienne  a  proposer  aux 
puissances  allieesde  modifier  essentiellement  ce  traite  1" 
—Instructions  au  Ministre  Russe  a  Paris,  1812.  Cape- 
figue,  v.  209. 

*  "Je  ne  saurais  trop  rendre  temoignage  a  la  mag- 
nanime  influence  de  l'Empereur  Alexandre  dans  toute 
cette  negociation.  Le  Czar  se  momra  genereux  envers 
la  France  comme  il  avait  ete  lors  du  traite  du  mois  de 
Novembre,  1815.  Je  le  dirai  egalement  de  faction  du 
Comte  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  sur  les  notes  addressees  a  M.  de 
Nesselrode,  par  un  rapport  personellement  sounds  a 
l'Empereur  de  Russie  sur  la  situation  et  des  opinions  en 
France  ;  enfin  les  sentiments  personnels  du  Due  de  Wel- 
lington contribuerent  au  grand  resultat  obtenu." — Cape- 
riouE,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  v.  177. 


All  the  moderation  and  generosity  of  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  and  their  ministers,  31. 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Duke  of  The  Budget  of 
Wellington,  would  have  failed  in  1817- 
obtaining  the  desired  result,  had  the  efforts  of 
the  French  financiers  not  contributed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  such  regularity  in  the  discharge 
of  their  engagements  as  enabled  the  Allies  to 
meet  their  wishes  without  injuring  the  just 
claims  of  their  own  subjects.  Never  was  a 
more  difficult  task  undertaken  by  man.  for,  to 
meet  the  immense  engagements  under  which 
France  lay  by  the  Treaty  of  1815,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  available  resources  whatever. 
The  utmost  limits  of  taxation  had  been  reached 
during  the  years  1815  and  1816  ;  and  experience 
had  proved  that  any  attempt  to  increase  the 
amount  levied  on  the  country  would  fail  by  the 
imposts  becoming  unproductive.  The  sum  to 
be  raised  in  the  year  1817  by  loan,  to  meet  the 
unavoidable  expenses,  amounted  to  250,000,000 
francs,  or  £10,000,000  sterling;  and  when  the 
capitalists  of  Paris  were  applied  to  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  unanimously  declared  the  impossibil- 
ity, at  any  rate  of  interest,  of  their  advancing  so 
large  a  sum.  Diminution  of  expenditure  seemed 
impossible,  for  that  had  been  carried  to  the  ut- 
most practicable  length  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  and  any  farther  reductions  would  both  in- 
crease the  public  discontent  and  render  France 
altogether  defenseless  in  regard  to  foreign  pow- 
ers. In  this  extremity  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
applied  to  the  capitalists  of  London  and  Amster- 
dam, and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  them  of  the  required  sum,  though  at 
a  most  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  Not  less  than 
9,090,000  francs  of  rentes  were  impledgcd  for 
100,000,000  of  francs  advanced,  which  was  up- 
wards of  9  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which  the 
creditors  were  allowed  2£  per  cent,  commission; 
and  the  first  term  of  payment  was  postponed  to 
31st  March,  1817.  Thev  contracted  also  for  a 
second  loan  of  100,000,000  francs,  at  58  francs 
advanced  for  5  francs  interest.  These  terms 
were  so  high  that  they  gave  rise  to  warm  and 
able  debates  in  both  Chambers,  in  the  course  ol 
which  the  financial  and  oratorical  abilities  of  M. 
de  Villcle  shone  forth  with  the  highest  lustre. 
But  the  answer  of  ministers,  that  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  however  to  be  regretted,  were  una- 
voidable, as  the  requisite  sum  could  not  be 
got  on  any  other  terms,  was  justly  ,  Moniteur 
deemed  decisive;  and  the  budget  Jan.  2,  and  29, 
containing  these  loans  passed  both  1817 ;  Cap.  v. 
Chambers  by  very  large  major-  :.55,' 1.82J.„ao' 
ittes.1  •*    (See  I  able  in  next  page.) 

A  measure  fraught  with  very  important  re- 
sults, and  which  in  its  ultimate  con-  39 
sequences  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Law  regard- 
the  overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  inS  bequests 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  brought  tot»eChur<;Q- 
forward  in  this  session  of  parliament,  relative  to 
bequests  to  the  Church.  Already,  even  before  it 
was  risen  from  its  ruins,  the  aspiring  disposition 
of  the  Romish  Church  had  become  apparent, 
and  it  was  evident,  from  the  measures  which  its 
clergy  brought  forward,  that  they  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  the  re-establishment  of  its  ancient 
hierarchy  and  splendor.  Louis  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  favor  these  pretensions.  He  felt 
warmly  toward  the  clergy,  but  still  more  so  to- 
ward thf  ?vown,  and  he  was  by  no  means  dis- 
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posed  to  sacrifice  any  of  its  rights  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  rival  establishment.  The  bill  on  the 
subject,  which  was  brought  forward  by  M. 
Laine,  provided  that  "every  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment legally  authorized  might  accept,  but 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king,  all  the  goods  mov- 
able and  immovable  which  might  be  conveyed 
to  it  by  donation  inter  vivos,  or  by  bequest  after 
death.  The  great  object  of  this  enactment  was 
to  reconstitute  the  clergy  on  the  footing  of  sepa- 
rate proprietors,  and  put  an  end  to  the  humiliat- 
ing state  of  dependence  in  which  they  were  now 
placed,  on  annual  votes  of  the  Chambers  for  a 
precarious  and  miserable  subsistence.  Vehe- 
ment debates  took  place  also  on  what  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  question — a  proposal  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  alienate  a  portion  of  the 
woods  yet  belonging  to  the  clergy  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.  The  debates  on  this 
subject  were  of  the  highest  importance,  for  they 
relate  to  one  of  the  greatest  wounds  inflicted  on 
society  bv  the  Revolution,  and  are  of  lasting  in- 
1  Cap.  v.  185,  terest  to  all  future  generations  of 
18fi-  man.1 

On  the  part  of  the  clergv  it  was  contended  by 
33  MM.  Laine,  "Bonald,  and  Villele  : 
Arguments  "  There  is  no  fooling  on  which  the 
for  a  proprie-  clergy  can  be  established  in  a  re- 
tary  clergy.  Spectable  and  useful  manner,  but 
that  of  being  separate  proprietors.  The  propo- 
sal to  alienate  a  portion  of  their  woods  for  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  is  brought  forward  by 
the  same  party  who  resist  the  re-acquisition  of 
property  by  the  church,  from  the  munificence  or 
bequests  nf  individuals.  Both  are  founded  on  the 
same  basis — a  dread  of  a  beneficed  and  inde- 
pendent clergy,  the  greatest  blessing  which  it  is 
possible  for  society  to  receive,  but  on  that  very 
account  the  object  of  a  superstitious  dread  on  the 
part  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. They  dreaded  the  independence  of  the 
clergy,  because  it  tended  to  establish  in  society 
an  interest  and  influence  which  might  rival  their 
own.  Yet,  how  is  it  possible  in  any  other  way 
to  render  the  clergy  either  independent,  useful, 
or  respectable?  Since  the  woods  of  the  clergy 
have  escaped  the  hammer  of  atheism,  the  hatchet 
of  cupidity,  what  right  have  we  now  in  these 
days  to  wrest  them  from  the  clergy,  or  rather 


from  religion  itself? 
say  you  propose  to 


34. 

Continued. 


It  is  a  mere  mockery  to 
increase  the  vote  for  the 
clergy  by  4,000,000  (£160,000)— a  sum  equal  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  woods  sold.  What  com- 
parison is  there  between  a  revenue  forever  de- 
rived from  independent  funds  and  a  precarious 
annual  vote  from  a  democratic  Assembly  ?  Deep 
indeed  have  been  the  wounds  religion  has  re- 
ceived in  recent  times  ;  but  was  it  ever  antici- 
pated that  the  most  cruel  blow  should  be  struck 
in  the  name  of  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis? 

li  We  tolerate  religion  now  as  we  do  a  relum- 
ed emigrant,  on  the  condition  that  he 
is  to  make  no  claim  to  restitution.  We 
tolerate  the  clergy  on  condition  that 
they  are  never  to  become  independent,  and  that 
they  are  to  grow  mercenary.  Every  year  a  vote 
of  the  Chamber  is  to  determine  the  salaries  of 
the  clergy  :  it  depends  on  whether  or  not  they 
please  the  majority  of  the  members  whether 
their  condition  is  to  be  comfortable  or  destitute. 
Is  this  a  fit  condition  for  the  teachers  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  ministers  of  our  holy  religion,  to  be 
kept  in  ?  We  are  apparently  awaiting  the  elec- 
tion of  a  thoroughly  democratic  Assembly,  the 
worthy  inheritors  of  the  Constituent,  which  shall 
confiscate  the  whole  remaining  property  of  the 
church,  and  withdraw  the  miserable  pittance 
which  they  have  allowed  instead  of  its  once 
magnificent  endowments. 

"  A  proprietary  clergy,  the  grand  object  of  ter- 
ror to  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  seems  to  be  equally  the  object  concluded 
of  dread  to  the  statesmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth. They  lay  their  plans  with  more  skill,  dis- 
guise their  motives  with  more  address,  embody 
their  measure  in  a  less  revolting  form ;  but  the  ob- 
ject is  the  same.  That  object  is  to  render  the  cler- 
gy entirely  destitute  of  property,  and  dependent 
for  their  subsistence  on  the  votes  of  the  Chamber. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  to  our  proprietary  clergy  that 
we  owe  the  greatest  blessings  we  possess — the 
fertility  of  our  fields,  and  the  example  of  a  vigilant 
and  paternal  administration.  Is  it  to  favor  agri- 
culture,  that  great  branch  of  industry,  the  inter- 
ests of  which  are  incessantly  invoked  and  inces- 
santly betrayed,  that  this  measure  is  adopted? 
It  would  seem  that  our  rulers  take  a  pleasure  in 
consummating  its  ruin,  by  furnishing  fresh  fuel 


*  Tho  Budget  of  1817  was  as  follows  :— 
Receipts. 

FruncB. 

Land  Tax   358,141,667 

Stamps   154,170,000 

Posts   12,475,000 

Lottery   6,230,800 

Salt  tax   86,376,000 

Indirect  taxes   101,575,000 

Salt  mines  of  the  state   2,574,000 

Miscellaneous   741.000 

Woods   16,819,200 

Arrears  of  do   8,843,800 

Surrendered  bv  King  and  Royal  Family. .  5,000,000 

Deducted  from  salaries   12,309,000 

Loans   345,065,000 

Do   7,024,033 


Expenditure. 


1,118,532,502 

To  meet  arrears  of  former  years   84,997,796 


Revenue  of  1817  1,033,535,706 

(or  £41, 340,000) 


National  Debt  

Sinking  Fund  

Annuities  

Pensions — military,  civil,  and  ecclesiast 

King,  and  Civil  List  

Peers  Deputies   

Justice  

Foreign  Affairs  

Departmental  expenses  

Bounties  on  grain  imported  

Purchases  of  grain  

English  indemnities  

Cadastre  

Army  

Do  of  occupation  

Navy  

Police  

Cautionary  engagements  

Interest  on  do  

Negotiating  

Filth  contribution  to  Allies  

Arrears  of  former  contributions  

Miscellaneous  to  Allies  


Franrs. 

120,660,000 
40,000,000 
12,400,000 
44,434,964 
34,000,000 
2,630,000 
18,265,000 
55,300,000 
28,727,000 
22,200,000 
2,500,008 
5,700,000 
10,152,032 
157,000,000 
23,560,605 
173,000,000 
44,000,000 
1,000,000 
9,000,000 
22,709,000 
140,000,000 
23,000,000 
20,494,144 


—  Archwes  Drplomatiques,  v.  S01,  304. 


1,036,810,583 
(or  £41,470,006; 
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to  the  flame  which,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  has 
never  ceased  to  consume  it — that  is,  the  infinite 
subdivision  of  properties.  Now  that  leveling 
fury  is  carried  to  such  a  length  that  it  is  desired 
to  sacrifice  to  it  the  woods  which  the  Revolution 
itself,  in  the  midst  of  its  furies  and  its  extrava- 
gances, has  left  untouched.  Despite  the  univers- 
al complaints  on  the  state  of  our  fields,  support- 
ed by  a  thousand  reasons,  by  a  thousand  facts,  our 
present  enlightened  friends  of  agriculture  pro- 
pose to  level  with  the  ground  those  ancient  for- 
ests which  adorn  our  hills,  shelter  our  plains, 
and  constitute  the  sole  fuel  of  our  people.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  an  age  boasting  its  intelligence 
and  its  wisdom  to  accomplish  the  prediction  of 
Sully,  that  France  would  one  day  perish  for 
want  of  woods.  Pagan  superstition  has  for  use- 
ful purposes  clothed  these  woods  with  supersti- 
tious reverence,  to  save  them  from  the  cupidity 
of  the  spoiler  ;  but  we,  who  pay  so  little  respect 
to  the  laws  of  the  living  God,  we  insult  alike 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  the  foresight  of 
our  ancestors,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
!  Moniteur  a  sinking  fund,  destined  to  afford 
March  7  and  food  for  speculation  on  compound 
10,1817;  Lac.  interest,  the  worthy  bequest  of  an 
ii.  163,  165.     age  0f  revo|utions."  i 

'•  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  M. 
36  Camille  Jourdan,  M.  Courvoisier, 
Answer  of  the  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals: 
ministerial-  «  There  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  property  of  an  incor- 
poration, and  the  property  of  an  individual  which 
descends  to  his  heirs.  The  jurisprudence  of 
every  country  has  recognized  this  distinction  ; 
and  it  is  founded  on  the  obvious  consideration 
that  the  heirs  of  an  individual  are  known  and 
des'gned  by  law,  and  therefore  there  is  an  obvi- 
ous injustice  done  to  thera,  if  they  are  deprived 
of  their  inheritance  ;  but  no  man  can  say  who 
are  to  be  the  successors  of  an  incorporation,  and 
therefore  no  one  can  say  he  is  injured  by  its 
property  being  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  pretensions  now  openly  put  forth  by  the 
clergy,  and  sought  to  be  embodied  in  these  en- 
actments, clearly  reveal  the  ambition  of  that 
aspiring  body;  and  their  determination,  at  all 
hazards,  to  regain  that  opulence  and  political 
power  which  they  once  possessed,  and  so  much 
abused.  Such  an  attempt,  made  in  this  age.  is  a 
greater  absurdity  than  the  worst  extravagances 
of  the  Revolution ;  it  is  more  calculated  to  inflict 
a  wound  on  religion  itself  than  the  efforts  of  its 
worst  enemies.  For  what  object  is  the  sacrifice 
of  these  woods,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  requir- 
ed ?  Is  it  not  to  liberate  our  soil  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stranger,  to  emancipate  our  citadels 
from  his  hands?  Is  it  to  withhold  such  a  blessing 
from  France  that  so  great  an  effort  is  now  made 
to  prevent  any  part  of  the  woods  of  the  church 
from  being  alienated  for  their  redemption? 

"  What  signify,  in  so  grave  a  discussion,  and 
37  when  such  weighty  interests  are  at 
Concluded.  stake,  the  frivolous  lamentations  of 
our  adversaries  on  the  hardship  of 
being  deprived  of  the  many  recreations  afforded 
by  our  forests ;  on  beholding  the  trees  fall  which 
have  sheltered  our  infancy,  on  their  loss  as  de- 
priving us  of  splendid  appanages  ?  Their  hearts 
appear  to  have  contracted  for  those  noble  trees 
a  sort  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm — one  of  them  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  pathetic  dia- 
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logue.  The  oak  which  inclosed  the  soul  of 
Clorinda  did  not  draw  more  tears  from  Tancredi, 
when  prepared  to  strike  it,  than  our  menaced 
forests  have  caused  to  fall  from  the  eyes  e£  M. 
Piet,  in  the  course  of  the  speech  which  evinced 
that  singular  species  of  sensibility.  To  answer 
all  that,  is  to  say  that  it  would  be  very  allow- 
able and  very  agreeable  to  abandon  ourselves  to 
all  these  fantasies,  for  trees,  for  gardens,  for 
palaces,  if  our  fortune  would  admit  of  it;  but  that 
when  bankruptcy  threatens  us,  the  best  direc- 
tion which  even  the  most  poetical  imagination  can 
take — the  best  measure  which  this  most  chival- 
rous sensibility  can  adopt — is  to  endeavor  to  pay 
our  debts  not  only  by  abandoning  .  Moniteur 
all  useless  superfluities,  but  even  March 7, 1817; 
by  retrenching  some  of  our  most  Lac.  ii.  164, 
cherished  long-established  necessi-  }go'i87aP  V 
ties." 1 

Upon  this  debate  the  Chamber,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, supported  both  the  proposi-  38. 
tions  of  Government — that  is,  they  Result  of  the 
admitted  legal  donations  or  bequests  debate, 
of  property  to  the  church,  provided  they  were 
sanctioned  by  the  king  ;  and  they  voted  the  alien- 
ation of  woods  belonging  to  the  church  to  the 
extent  of  20,000,000  francs  (£800,000).    As  an 
increased  grant  of  4,000,000  francs  (£160,000) 
was  voted  to  the  clergy,  there  was  no  injury 
done  to  the  church  in  the  mean  time;  but  the 
debates,  nevertheless,  are  valuable,  as  bearing 
on  a  great  question  of  state  principle  of  lasting 
interest  to  mankind,  and  illustrating  the  indomit 
able  firmness,  strong  vitality,  and  aspiring  dis 
position  of  that  church  which  had,  to  2  cap.  v.  187, 
all  appearance,  been  entirely  crush-  194;  Lac.  ii. 
ed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution.2  167  • 

As  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  now  decid 
edly  Liberal,  and  the  majority  of  3g 
the  Ministry  of  the  same  way  of  Modification 
thinking,  Government  felt  the  neces-  of  the  Minis 
sity  of  making  it  entirely  so.  and  ^7  May* 
rooting  out  of  the  Cabinet  the  last  ' 
remains  of  the  Royalist  party,  of  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  had  been  almost  entirely  com- 
posed. The  first  change  was  made  in  the  min- 
istry of  marine,  in  which  M.  Dubouchaze  was 
supplanted  by  Marshal  Gouvion  de  St.  Cyr, 
whose  great  abilities,  as  well  as  popularity  with 
the  veterans,  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the 
proper  person  to  carry  into  execution  the  great 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  army  which 
were  in  contemplation.  The  appointment  of 
St.  Cyr  to  the  ministry  of  marine,  accordingly, 
was  only  temporary ;  and  ere  long  a  royal  ordi- 
nance appeared,  appointing  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  to 
the  ministry  at  war  and  Count  Mole  to  that  of 
the  marine.  This  was  an  important  change; 
for  both  the  dismissed  ministers  belonged  to 
the  Royalist  party,  and  the  Duke  de  Feltre  was 
one  of  their  ablest  and  stanchest  supporters. 
All  the  pure  Royalists  were  now  rooted  out  of 
the  Cabinet;  its  composition  had  become  en- 
tirely Liberal  or  Doctrinaire,  and  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Of  its  whole  original  members, 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  MM.  Decazes  and  Cor- 
vetto,  alone  remained  in  it;  and  they,  either 
from  necessity  or  conviction,  had  embraced  in 
their  full  extent  the  Liberal  doctrines.  Things 
were  advancing  swiftly  in  their  natural  course. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  the  coup  d'etat  of  5th 
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September.  1816,  was  producing  its  unavoid- 
t  able  fruits — it  was  either  to  prove 

'19gap'  v'  9  '  the  salvation  or  the  ruin  of  the  mon- 
archy.1 

Count  Mole,  who  was  now  for  the  first  time 

40.  admitted  into  the  Cabinet,  was  one 
Biography  and  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 

CouiitCMol|f  Restorat'on-  He  enjoyed,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  ;  and  his  administrative  tal- 
ents fully  justified  his  predilection.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a  firm  and  energetic  mind,  he  had 
been  early  thrown  into  the  school  of  Napoleon; 
but  even  the  ascendant  of  that  great  man  had 
not  been  able  to  modify  the  strong  mould  and 
distinctive  marks  of  his  character.  He  was  bet- 
ter fitted  to  direct  than  to  obey — to  communicate 
than  to  receive  impressions.  No  one  in  his  grade 
possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  confidence  of 
Napoleon;  and  in  the  evening  conversations  in 
which  the  Emperor  took  such  delight,  and  in 
which  the  talents  of  Cambaceres,  Monge,  Porta- 
1  Is,  and  M.  de  Fontanes,  shone  forth  with  so  much 
lustre,  he  bore  a  most  distinguished  part.  Had 
he  possessed,  with  these  brilliant  qualities,  per- 
severance and  patience  equal  to  his  energy  and 
determination,  he  would  have  been  a  first-rate 
statesman.  But  the  defect  of  his  character  was 
a  want,  not  of  resolution,  but  of  endurance:  he 
was  easily  disconcerted  and  frequently  led  to 
1  Biog  Univ  aDandori  the  most  important  objects 
Sup.,  voce  and  even  retire  intoprivatelife,  rath- 
Mole,  lxxiv.    er  than  exert  the  resolute  persever- 

108 '  199°''  V'  anoe  wn'cn  s0  °ften)  by  wrestling 
with  difficulties,  overcomes  them.' 
Marshal  Gouvion  de  St.  Cyr  was  one  of  those 

41,  celebrated  characters  of  the  Empire 
Gouvion  St.  whose  name  it  is  impossible  to  hear 
c>'r-  without  a  thrill  of  emotion.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  annals  of  those  memorable 
years  need  be  told  of  his  achievements.  On  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  in  Catalonia  and  Saxony, 
he  was  equally  distinguished  ;  and  the  military 
works  he  has  left  on  those  campaigns  are  not 
the  least  valuable  of  the  monuments  which  re- 
main of  the  astonishing  talent  and  energy  with 
which  they  were  conducted.  He  was  a  decided 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  therefore  eminently  qual- 
ified to  carry  through  the  great  task  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  the  Government — that  of  re- 
modeling and  popularizing  the  army.  This  had 
now  become  in  a  manner  a  matter  of  necessity  ; 
Tor,  as  there  was  now  a  fair  prospect  of  the  al- 
lied troops  being  withdrawn  from  the  frontier 
fortresses,  the  Government  would  be  left  to  its 
own  resources,  and  could  not  expect  either  to 
maintain  its  existence  or  independence  but  by 
the  support  of  its  own  subjects.  St.  Cyr  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  he  never  got  over 
the  strong  impression  in  favor  of  public  freedom 
then  made  on  his  mind.  But  he  was  an  honest 
and  upright  man  ;  he  was  attached,  like  so  many 
others,  to  the  popular  party,  because  he,  in  truth, 
believed  it  to  be  the  only  true  foundation  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  or  social  happiness.  In  com- 
mand he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  as  persons 
of  these  principles  generally  are,  and  rigid  in 
exacting  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the 
officers  ;  but  he  was  beloved  by  the  private  men, 
for  whose  interests  and  comforts  he  was  always 
ready  to  exert  himself.  His  appointment  to  the 
important  situation  of  War  Minister  was  there- 


fore a  very  important  step  and  regarded  as  such 
by  both  parties.  The  Napoleonists  and  Iemo- 
crats  hailed  it  as  an  indication  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Court  to  throw  itself  in  sincerity  and  good 
faith  on  the  nation,  and,  casting  away  foreign  in- 
fluence, to  resume  its  proper  place  in  the  scale 
of  European  politics ;  the  Royalists  regarded  it 
as  a  step  which  would  probably  be  irrevocable 
in  the  overturning  of  the  monarchy.  ,  c  y  lgg 
The  Count  d'Artois  said  that,  pines  201 ;  liiog.  ' 
the  king  was  determined  to  destroy  Univ.  voce  St. 
himself,  he  might  do  so,  and  that  he  Sup. 
would  look  out  for  his  own  interests.1 

The  elections  of  1817  for  the  fifth  of  the  Ck"w- 
ber,  who  by  lot  vacated  their  seats,  42. 
and  were  replaced  by  new  mem-  The  election < 
bers,  were  conduced  peaceably,  and  of  1817. 
without  any  external  tumult;  but  their  impou 
ance  was  not  on  that  account  less  generally  fel 
and  it  was  already  foreseen  by  both  parties,  that 
in  its  ultimate  results,  the  new  electoral  la> 
would  prove  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
Eight  new  deputies  were  to  be  returned  for  Pa- 
ris ;  they  were  all  elected  from  the  Liberal  ranks, 
and  more  than  a  half  were  democrats,  hostile 
even  to  the  present  Liberal  government.  MM. 
Lafitte,  Delessert,  Roy,  and  Casimir  Perier,  were 
among  the  returned ;  not  one  Royalist  was  among 
the  number.  Upon  the  whole,  although  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  results  were  various,  and  suc- 
cess apparently  nearly  balanced,  yet.  the  Royal- 
ists sensibly  lost  lost  ground,  and  the  extreme 
Republicans  gained  it.  Government  might  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  defeat  of  the  three 
known  leadersofthe  republicans,  MM.  Lafayette, 
Manuel,  and  Benjamin  Constant  ;  but  they  ex- 
perienced a  bitter  alloy  in  seeing  three  extreme 
Liberals,  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  Chauvelin,  and  Be- 
guin,  admitted  to  the  legislature.  The  Royal- 
ists, who  were  generally  defeated,  loudly  de- 
claimed against  an  electoral  law  which  excluded 
from  the  king's  service  his  most  faithful  serv- 
ants, and  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy 
from  its  effects.  The  Doctrinaires,  who  had  in- 
troduced that  law,  began  in  secret  to  dread  its 
effects,  but  still  in  public  defended  it,  and  flat- 
tered themselves  that,  though  in  power,  and 
exposed  to  the  obloquy  of  office,  they  would 
be  able  to  Contend  successfully  in  3  Lac.  ii.  183, 
the  elections  with  their  democratic  184  ;  Cap.  v 
rivals."  214>  225- 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  however, 
were  such  that  the  democratic  party  43. 
however  much  in  reality  inclined  to  State  of  public 
overturn  the  monarchy  and  revert  opmion. 
to  a  republican  form  of  government,  were  con- 
strained to  be  circumspect  in  their  measures. 
Notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  enormous  weekly  contribu- 
tions which  were  paid  to  the  allied  powers,  the 
country  generally  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
prosperity.  The  wretched  harvest  of  1816  had 
been  succeeded  by  one  in  1817  which,  although 
still  below  an  average,  was  greatly  better  than 
that  which  had  preceded  it ;  and  the  blessed 
effects  of  peace  and  tranquillity  appeared  in  a 
general,  and,  for  so  short  a  time,  surprising  re- 
vival of  industry  and  increase  of  opulence. 
Paris,  especially,  had  already  attained  an  un- 
precedented degree  of  prosperity.  Strangers 
arrived  from  all  quarters  to  visit  its  monuments, 
its  theatres,  its  galleries;  its  pleasures  attracted 
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the  young,  its  historical  interest  and  objects  of 
art  the  middle-aged  and  reflecting.  Those  who 
had  visited  it  in  1814  or  1815  and  returned  again 
in  1818 — among  whom  the  author  may  include 
himself — were  astonished  at  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  prosperity  which  were  to  be  seen  on 
all  sides.  Splendid  streets  had  arisen  or  were 
in  progress  in  many  quarters ;  the  Boulevards, 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  breathed,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  the 
air  of  happiness  and  joy;  the  streets  were  filled 
with  elegant  equipages;  while  the  increasing 
brilliancy  of  the  shops,  and  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  dresses  of  the  women,  proved  that  the 
bourgeois  class  shared  in  their  full  proportion 
of  the  general  affluence  and  prosperity  which 
the  continuance  of  peace  and  the  immense  con- 
course of  strangers  had  brought  upon  the  me- 
tropolis. Among  these  strangers,  the  Russians 
and  the  English  were  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  eagerness  after  wrorks  of  art  which  they 
exhibited,  and  the  immense  sums  which  they 
spent.  These  sums,  indeed,  were  so  great  as 
much  to  exceed  the  heavy  weekly  payments 
which  the  French  were  still  compelled  to  make 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  allied  powers;  and, 
like  the  Greeks  of  old,  they  might  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  they  had  estab- 
lished a  more  desirable  ascendant  than  that  of 
conquest  over  the  minds  of  their  conquerors  ; 
and  that,  if  they  paid  tribute  to  the  rude  barba- 
rians of  the  North,  they  received  a  homage  more 
226  'ast'n?  an<*  flattering  in  the  influ- 
227a''  V'  '  ence  of  their  acknowledged  superi- 
ority in  taste  and  art.1 
In  presence  of  so  much  material  prosperity, 
44  and  with  the  happy  prospect  of  soon 
State  of  public  obtaining  a  definitive  liquidation  of 
opinion,  and  their  debts,  and  evacuation  of  their 
of  the  press.     terrjtory  by  tne  a]lied  powerS)  tne 

Liberal  party  did  not  venture  openly  to  attack 
the  government  of  the  Bourbons.    Too  many 
real  interests  had  flourished,  too  much  undoubted 
prosperity  prevailed,  to  admit  of  this  being  done 
at  the  moment,  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
But  they  were  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  de- 
termined nor  the  less  able  and  energetic  in  the 
policy  which  they  pursued.    They  prepared  the 
ground  for  future  operations  by  every  means 
which  prudence  could  suggest,  or  talent  carry 
into  effect.    The  press  was  the  great  engine  of 
which  they  made  use  to  agitate  the  public  mind, 
and  disseminate  those  alarms,  or  inculcate  those 
principles,  which  might,  at  some  future  period, 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Decla- 
mations against  the  ambition  of  priests  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits;  alarms  insidiously 
spread  as  to  the  resumption  of  the  church  prop"- , 
erty  and  the  dispossessing  of  the  holders  of  na- ' 
tional  domains  ;  eloquent  eulogies  on  the  glories  j 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  boundless  career  of  fame  ■■ 
and  fortune  then  open  to  every  Frenchman, 
.brmed  the  staple  of  their  compositions.    By  a  I 
skillful  use  of  these  topics,  and  no  small  ability 
in  the  handling  of  them,  they  succeeded  in  at-  j 
trading  to  their  standard  the  large  bourgeois 
class,  who,  in  towns  especially,  are  for  the  most 
part  envious  of  Government,  and  desirous  of 
humbling  it;  and  it  soon  appeared  that,  on  every 
2  Cap.  v.  229,  successive  election,  the  great  ma- 
231  ;  Lac.  ii.   jority  of  this  class  would  vote  for 
183,  184.        the  Liberal  candidate.  3 


The  partisans  of  the  Orleans  family  still  form 
ed  a  considerable  party,  which  was  45. 
held  firmly  together  by  the  skill  and  The  Orlean- 
riches  of  their  chief,  and  the  chances  ists- 
of  eventually  succeeding  to  the  throne,  which 
were,  evidently  open  to  him  in  the  divided  state 
of  the  public  mind.  The  immense  estates  of  the 
family  had,  with  perhaps  imprudent  generosity, 
been  restored  to  them  by  Louis ;  he  hoped  to 
attach  them  by  this  act  of  liberality;  but,  al- 
though acts  of  kindness  may  sometimes  concili- 
ate an  enemy,  they  seldom  have  any  other  effecl 
but  that  of  augmenting  the  alienation  of  a  rival. 
It  is  the  mortification  to  self-love  which  arises 
from  being  indebted  to  one  whom  it  is  desired 
to  supplant  which  has  this  effect.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  however — who  was  gifted  with  un- 
common penetration  and  powers  of  mind,  and 
whose  eventful  career  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  secret  designs  of  all  the  parties  in  the 
state — was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  the  still  greater  embarrassments 
he  would  encounter  if  he  were  to  succeed  to  the 
throne.  "  I  am  too  much  a  Bourbon,"  said  he, 
"for  the  one,  and  not  enough  for  the  other," — 
a  very  just  observation,  on  which  his  future 
eventful  career  affords  a  striking  commentary. 
Thus  the  different  parties  arrayed  against  the 
Government  were  held  to  their  respective  ban- 
ners rather  by  a  vague  hope  for  the  future  than 
any  definite  projects  for  the  present ;  and  the 
only  point  on  which  they  were  all  united,  and 
to  which  their  immediate  endeavors  tended, 
was  that  of  resisting  the  measures,  and  aug- 
menting to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er, the" unpopularity  of  the  Bour-  23g'ap- v- 231' 
bons.1 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  had  been 
so  decidedly  Liberal,  that  Ministers  46 
felt  the  necessity  of  both  conciliat-  Measures  of 
ing  the  Chambers  and  disarming  the  session: 
their  opponents  by  bringing  forward  c^rne  °f 
measures  in  the  interest,  and  likely 
to  secure  the  suffrages,  of  the  majority.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  was  the  law 
of  recruiting  for  the  supply  and  future  establish- 
ment of  the  army.    This  had  now  become  a 
matter  of  necessity,  for  the  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory  would  take  place  at 
an  earlier  period  than  was  originally  contem- 
plated, and  the  present  strength  of  the  army 
was  not  such  as  to  enable  the  Government  to 
stand  alone,  or  maintain  its  position  as  an  in- 
dependent power.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  no  small  difficulties  in  the  way  of  augment- 
ing it.    The  rallying  cry  of  the  Bourbons,  when 
they  returned  to  France  in  1814,  had  been — 
"  Plus  de  Conscription  !"  and  it  was  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  that  mode  of  filling  the  ranks 
which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  support  Napoleon  in  the  later 
years  of  the  war  which  had  occasioned  his  fall. 
The  army  had  been  recruited  hitherto,  since  the 
peace,  by  voluntary  enlistment;  but  that  method 
brought  a  great  number  of  loose  characters 
about  the  royal  standards,  and  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  prove  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  extended  force  which  would  become 
necessary  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied 
forces.     On  the  other  hand,  the  conscription 
brought  forth  the  very  flower  of  the  entire  popu- 
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Iation  ;  but  it  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  unpopu- 
lar, it  involved  a  breach  of  the  royal  word,  and 
it  could  not,  it  was  well  known,  be  re-established 
without  that  progressive  rise  of  privates  to  the 
rank  of  officers  which  was  the  great  alleviation 
of  its  bitterness  to  the  people,  and  was  so  direct 
an  expression  of  the  desires  of  the  Revolution. 
This  filling  up  of  commissions  from  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers  might  be  extremely  agreeable  to 
them,  and  so  far  obviate  the  objections  to  this 
mode  of  recruiting  the  army  ;  but  it  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Cap.  v.  240  ro.val  prerogative,  and  it  might  ul- 
242  ;  Lac.  ii.  timately  place  the  armed  force  in 
{jpj '  Lam-vi-  the  hands  of  those  upon  whom,  in  a 
crisis,  no  reliance  could  be  placed.1 
In  a  question  surrounded  by  so  many  diffi- 

47  culties,  the  Government  adopted  the 
The  law  of  re-  course  usually  followed  in  such 
cruiting  pro-  cases  ;  they  brought  in  a  measure 
eminent.      "  'n  harmony  with  the  inclination  of 

the  majority  of  the  legislature.  M. 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  in  a  very  able  report,  unfolded 
both  the  principles  and  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  "All  modes  of  recruiting,"  said 
he,  "reduce  themselves  to  two — voluntary  en- 
rollment and  compulsory  service;  the  latter 
will  not  be  called  into  operation  unless  the  first 
shall  prove  insufficient.  The  complement  of  the 
legions  is  fixed  at  150,000  men  ;  the  number 
required  yearly  is  40,000.  The  proposed  regu- 
lations are  to  be  divided  into  three  heads  :  those 
concerning  the  levying,  the  iegionary  veterans, 
and  the  promotion.  The  first  are  mainly  founded 
on  the  old  laws  of  the  conscription — softened, 
however,  in  every  particular  in  which  it  was 
practicable.  The  regulations  concerning  the 
legionary  veterans  are  based  on  the  principle 
that,  in  a  free  state,  every  man  is  bound  to  ren- 
der service  to  maintain  the  independence  of  his 
country.  Those  regarding  promotion,  on  the 
principle  that,  as  a  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
fices thus  imposed  upon  the  people,  a  regular 
and  invariable  system  of  promotion  should  be 
established  in  the  army;  that,  beginning  from 
the  ranks,  it  should  ascend  to  the  highest  grades  f 
■j  Rapport  de  that  the  regulations  on  this  subject 
M.  Gouvion  should  have  the  fixity  of  laws,  and 
St.  Cyr,  Mori-  tne  recompenses  should  be  as  wide- 
iteur,  Jan.  14  ,      '  ,  .  ,  . 

and  17  1818  ■  spread  as  the  services,  so  that  the 

Cap.  v.  276,  common  soldier  might  have  the 
~7~-  prospect  of  arriving  at  any  rank, 

any  employment,  without  any  limit,  or  any  other 
title  but  his  talents  or  his  services." 

A  law  fraught  with  such  momentous,  and  it 

48  might  be  irreparable  consequencos, 
Argument  in  called  forth,  as  well  it  might,  ani- 
support  of  the  mated  debates  in  both  Chambers. 

nisterCs.by  0n  the  one  nand'  il  was  contended 
on  the  part  of  Ministers,  by  M.M. 
Courvoisier  and  Royer  Collard  :  "The  proposed 
law  differs  from  the  conscription  in  the  most 
essential  particular,  for  it  fixes  the  maximum  of 
the  levy,  whereas  the  main  grievance  of  Napo- 
leon's system  consisted  in  this,  that  nothing  was 
fixed  absolutely ;  no  amount  of  sacrifices  secured 
the  country  against  fresh  demands.  Under  the 
monarchy,  although  voluntary  recruiting  was  as 
much  as  possible  encouraged,  Government  never 
lost  hold  of  the  important  right  of  forced  enroll- 
ment. The  militia  was  constantly  raised  by 
levy ;  in  remoter  times  the  Ban  and  Arriere 


Ban  were  called  forth.  Forced  levies  were  re 
peatcdly  had  recourse  to  during  the  long  and 
disastrous  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Look  at  En- 
gland, that  model  of  representative  government; 
does  it  not  make  use,  in  cases  of  necessity,  of 
compulsory  service?  What  else  is  the  press, 
which  mans  the  fleet  which  has  given  her  the 
empire  of  the  waves?  Look  around  you  in 
Europe,  and  you  will  see  armies  every  where 
maintained  by  forced  enrollments,  which  latterly 
have  been  pushed  to  a  length  that  apparently 
knows  no  limits.  Is  it  fitting  for  us,  surrounded 
by  so  many  powerful  neighbors,  decorated  with 
so  much  glory,  the  object  of  such  inextinguishable 
animosities,  to  rely  for  our  defense  only  on  the 
shadow  of  an  army  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  de- 
scend from  the  summits  of  military  fame,  to  the 
condition  and  the  reputation  of  a  second-rate 
power?  We  have  still  within  ourselves  the 
elements  of  a  military  force  capable  of  securing 
forever  the  independence  of  our  country;  shall 
we  let  them  wither  away  for  want  of  employ- 
ment? Our  misfortunes  have  not  deprived  us 
of  the  right  to  be  proud,  but  they  have  imposed 
upon  us  the  duty  of  being  vigilant.  Cast  your 
eyes  on  our  frontiers,  on  the  garrisons  of  our  cita- 
dels, and  say  if  this  is  the  time  to  slumber  at 
our  posts?  We  are  accused  of  betraying  the 
royal  authority  when,  if  we  acted  otherwise,  we 
should  be  betraying  the  independence  of  our 
country;  and  the  king,  by  surrendering  that  of 
his  prerogative,  has  given  a  noble  example  of 
what  the  duty  of  his  situation  requires,  the  love 
of  his  people  can  effect. 

"The  reserve  of  veterans  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish,  under  the  name  of 
'  legionary  veterans,'  is  a  measure  at  c0mir!ue<i 
once  called  for  by  necessity,  and  jus- 
tified by  every  noble  and  honorable  feeling.  We 
have  to  consider,  in  approaching  this  subject,  if 
we  shall  again  call  to  the  defense  of  the  country 
the  soldiers  who  have  created  its  silory,  or  if  we 
shall  forever  stigmatize  them  as  dangerous  to  its 
repose.  Such  a  declaration  would  be  at  once 
rigorous  and  unjust,  for  our  soldiers  were  admir- 
able in  the  day  of  battle,  and  indefatigable  ardor 
animated  and  heroic  patience  sustained  them  ; 
never  have  they  ceased  to  feel  that  they  owed 
their  life  to  the  safety  of  France  ;  and  when  they 
retired  from  their  standards  they  were  still  pre- 
pared to  offer  to  them  immense  treasures  of  force 
and  bravery.  Is  it  fitting  that  France  should 
renounce  the  privilege  of  demanding  them  ?  Is 
it  fitting  she  should  cease  to  pride  herself  on 
those  whom  Europe  is  never  weary  of  admiring? 
No!  the  thing  is  impossible;  our  safety  is  not 
placed  in  the  oblivion  of  such  services,  in  the  dis- 
trust of  such  courage,  in  the  abandonment  of  so 
secure  a  rampart.  Empires  are  not  founded  on 
distrust.  The  king  knows  it;  the  king  wishes 
that  there  should  not  exist  in  France  a  single  na- 
tional force  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  a  single 
generous  sentiment  of  which  he  has  not  made 
the  conquest.  Our  soldiers  have  expiated  much, 
for  they  have  suffered  much;  breathes  there  the 
man  who  would  still  repel  them? 

"  We  must  say  to  those  whom  the  phantom 
of  the  old  army  terrifies,  that  their 
prejudices  are  unjust,  their  alarms  concluded 
without  foundation,  and  that  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  the  dread  of  imaginary 
perils  may  induce  real  danger.    After  a  crisis 
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such  as  we  are  emerging  from,  for  evils  such  as 
we  have  endured  there  is  but  one  remedy — and 
that  is  oblivion.  It  is  oblivion  alone  which  can 
heal  the  wounds  of  a  state  so  long  and  violently 
agitated.  Whoever  refuses  to  sacrifice  to  ob- 
livion prepares  new  tempests.  What  Frenchman 
has  not  need  of  oblivion,  if  not  for  himself,  at 
least  for  his  family,  his  brothers,  his  children? 
Error  has  been  in  all  camps,  within  all  walls, 
without  all  walls,  under  all  banners.  Our  coun- 
i  Moniteur,  t'T  nas  often  seen  rebels  in  both 
Jan.  14and29,  armies.  All  of  us  have  faults  more 
1818  ;  Ann.  or  jess  grave  to  expiate :  and  the 
Hist.  l.  54, 69 ;  ,  •       ,    D    •        »u    u    *  e  »u  . 

Cap  v  279  king  nas  glven  the  best  prool  that 
284  ;  Lac.  ii.  he  knows  how  to  reign  by  his  know- 
189,  192.         jng  hovv  t0  forgive  !"  ' 

The  last  words,  pronounced  in  a  most  em- 
51  phatic  manner  by  the  Minister  at 

Argument  on  War,  produced  a  prodigious  impres- 
the  other  side  sjon  both  in  the  Chamber  and  over 
ists"16  Rojal"  France.  They  spoke  too  strongly 
to  the  most  powerful  passions  of  the 
people  not  to  excite  universal  enthusiasm.  They 
penetrated  alike  the  camps,  the  towns,  and  the 
cottages;  already  the  words  were  heard  in  the 
streets,  "the  Grand  Army  still  exists."  But  the 
Royalists  were  not  discouraged ;  and,  without 
directly  running  counter  to  these  noble  and  popu- 
lar sentiments,  they  rested  their  opposition  to 
the  proposed  measure  chiefly  on  its  tendency  to 
despoil  the  Crown  of  the  most  important  part 
of  its  prerogative,  that  of  appointing  officers  to 
the  army,  and  to  establish  an  armed  force,  which 
could  not  be  relied  on  under  all  circumstances,  to 
support  its  authority.  "  The  proposed  law,"  said 
MM.  de  Villele,  de  Chateaubriand,  and  Salaberry, 
''  will  renew  what  was  most  odious  and  oppress- 
ive under  the  Imperial  regime — the  forced  levy- 
ing of  men  by  the  conscription.  Such  a  measure 
is  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  a  tempered  consti- 
tution or  real  freedom;  it  is  unknown  in  En- 
gland, where  compulsory  enrollment  is  known 
only  in  time  of  war,  and  then  only  for  the  militia, 
which  can  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country  but 
with  its  own  consent.  Other  kings  have  known 
how  to  conquer  provinces,  resist  formidable 
leagues,  with  the  aid  of  voluntary  enrollment ; 
are  we  less  powerful  than  they  ?  The  conscrip- 
tion is  the  scourge  of  every  country,  but,  above 
all,  of  an  agricultural  one  ;  for  what  can  replace 
the  robust  arms  which  are  torn  from  the  plow  ? 
It  leaves,  as  in  the  last  years  of  the  Empire, 
none  to  conduct  cultivation  but  widows  and  or- 
phans. Why  make  such  a  display  of  hostile  in- 
tentions at  this  time  ?  Is  it  desired  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  the  sovereigns,  to  make  them  call 
to  mind  the  exploits  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
dream  of  a  second  Waterloo '?  Is  legitimacy  so 
very  firmly  established,  that  it  can  with  safety 
be  abandoned  to  those  who  have  so  recently  shown 
themselves  its  bitterest  enemies?  On  the  other 
hand,  why  oblige  the  veterans  to  come  forth  from 
their  retreats,  and  persecute  them  by  a  compul- 
sorv  service,  under  a  government  which  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  they  are  forever  severed 
from  in  their  hearts  ? 

"'Promotion,  promotion!'  These  are  the 
magic  words  which  are  presented  as 

5?"  ,  the  soul  of  the  new  law,  as  the  secret 
Continued.         .     ,  ,.  ' 

destined  to  procure  lor  us  the  restor- 
ation of  our  perilous  glory.  Promotion  indeed! 
Is  it  already  forgotten  that  frenzy  was  substituted 


for  the  noble  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  the  young 
eleves  of  Napoleon,  and  that  to  it  are  entirely  to 
be  ascribed  the  disasters  of  the  Hundred  Days? 
How  is  it  proposed  to  regulate  this  promotion? 
Why,  by  despoiling  the  king  of  what  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  royal  prerogative — the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  to  the  armed  force  !  The  char- 
ter expressly  secures  this  important  power  to  the 
king  ;  and  now  the  authors  of  the  ordinance  of 
5th  September,  who  were  so  loud  in  their  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  that  not  an  iota  of  the  char- 
ter should  be  changed,  openly  violate  it,  in  order 
to  secure  the  suffrages  of  a  party  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  legitimacy,  and  in  order  to  humiliate  the 
rural  noblesse,  who  are  the  best  supporters  of 
the  throne  ! 

"It  is  not  the  law  as  a  military  institution 
which  we  are  to  consider.  Possibly, 
in  that  view,  it  may  be  open  to  very  concluded 
few  objections.  It  is  its  spirit,  its 
tendency,  that  we  are  to  consider.  Its  tendency 
in  this  view  is  perfectly  plain — it  is  anti-mon- 
archical. All  its  clauses  are  conceived  in'tVus 
spirit,  that  the  impulsion  and  the  movement  shall 
no  longer  proceed  from  the  throne.  Under  the 
monarchy,  on  the  same  principle,  and  for  the 
reason  that  all  judicial  appointments  and  au- 
thority flowed  from  the  throne,  so  the  army,  es- 
sentially obedient,  recognized  no  other  but  the 
sovereign.  It  was  his  name,  and  his  alone,  which 
it  bore  on  its  arms,  on  its  standards.  The  pro- 
posed law  alters  this  entirely,  for  it  takes  the 
nomination  and  promotion  of  officers  from  the 
king;  it  violates  the  charter,  which  expressly 
recognizes  that  privilege  as  residing  in  him 
the  formation  of  veteran  legions  is  nothing  but 
a  decisive  concession  to  those  who  have  never 
ceased,  and  will  never  cease,  to  aim  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  and  the  charter.  There 
exists  a  flagrant  conspiracy  against  both.  The 
coup  d'etat  of  September  5  has  rendered  it  om- 
nipotent in  civil  matters,  the  present  law  will 
do  the  same  with  military.  There  was  wanting 
to  the  Genius  of  Evil  nothing  but  t  . 
an  army  ;  when  he  has  obtained  one,  Jan  ""j  e{g}'g 
he  will  seat  himself  on  the  ruins  of  a  Ann.  Hist,  i! 
throne,  at  the  foot  of  which  fidelity  70, 72^  Cap.  v. 
and  honor  will  fall  in  vain,  too  late  ^^gg79^^ 
recalled,  too  late  appreciated." 1        '  ' 

Various  amendments  were  proposed,  and  some 
carried  in  both  Chambers  :  but  they  54 
related  only  to  matters  of  detail,  The  bill  is 
which  were  worked  out  with  ex-  passed  into  a 
treme  care.  The  principle  of  the  aw- 
law  was  too  strongly  intrenched  in  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  be  shaken  ;  and  although  a  majority 
of  the  Peers  were  inclined  to  the  other  side,  the 
influence  of  Ministers,  and  the  personal  solicit- 
ations of  the  King,  obtained  for  it  success.  On 
the  final  division,  the  law  passed  the  Deputies 
by  a  majority  of  55 — the  numbers  being  147  to 
92.  In  the  Peers,  the  majority  was  less  consid- 
erable— the  numbers  being  96  to  74.  Thus 
passed  this  bill,  which  has  ever  since  continued 
the  charter  of  the  French  army,  and  has  been 
successively  adopted  by  all  the  governments 
which  have  succeeded  to  its  direction.  Its  con- 
sequences were  great — it  may  be  said  decisive 
— on  the  future  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
Is  is  remarkable  that  this  important  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  French  army — fraught, 
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as  the  event  proved,  with  such  momentous  con- 
sequences was  carried  through  in  presence  of  the 
European  embassadors,  and  with  theirarmiesstill 
occupying  the  French  citadels;  and  there  was 
as  much  truth  as  eloquence  in  the  last  speech  of 
the  Minister  at  War  on  the  subject — "  It  is  a 
spectacle  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  be- 
i  Ann.Hist;-i.  no'^  a  ^'ee  ant^  national  government 
I01;Moniteur,  discussing  its  military  system  in 
Feb.  5,  and  presence  of  the  armies  of  Europe, 
Mar.  9, 1818.  stjjj  encampec|  on  [ls  territory."  1 
This  was  the  great  and  decisive  measure  of 
55  the  session.  When  this  important 
Law  regard-  victory  was  gained  by  the  popular 
ing  the  liberty  party,  the  lesser  successes  followed 
of  the  press.  as  a  matter  0f  course.  The  prin- 
cipal remaining  struggle  took  place  on  the  law 
proposed  by  government  in  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  on  this 
subject  brought  forward  by  M.  Pasquier,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  were  these  :  The  author  of 
every  writing  published  in  France  was  to  be 
primarily  responsible  for  its  contents;  if  the  au- 
thor was  unknown,  the  publisher;  and  minute 
regulations  were  laid  down  for  the  seizure  of 
■works  of  an  inflammatory  tendency,  and  leading 
to  revolt;  and  no  journals  or  periodical  works 
were  to  appear  without  the  sanction  of  the  cen- 
sorship, before  the  1st  January  1821.  This  cer- 
tainly was  very  far  from  being  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  but  still  it  was  a  step  toward  it,  and 
indicated  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, at  no  distant  period,  to  remove  all  restric- 
tions on  it.  The  project,  however,  excited  a 
great  division  in  the  Chamber;  and  a  portion  of 
the  Centre,  headed  by  Camille  Jourdan,  voted 
against  it.  This  was  an  ominous  symptom,  and 
so  the  event  proved.  The  bill  was  so  altered  by 
successive  amendments — carried  some  against, 
some  by  the  government — that  in  the  end,  nei- 
ther party  was  very  anxious  for  its  passing  into 
a  law;  and  the  result  was,  that  after  having 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  majority 
of  34 — the  numbers  being  131  to  97 — it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Peers  by  a  majority  of  43 — 
the  numbers  being  102  to  f)9.  This  result  was 
obtained  by  the  Royalists  having  to  a  man  united 
with  the  extreme  Left  to  throw  out  the  bill ; — a 
si  range  coalition  at  first  sight,  but  natural  in 
reality,  when  two  parties — the  most  at  variance 
on  other  points — are  excluded  from  power,  and 
-  Ann  Hist.  i.  uotn  1°°^  t0  freedom  of  discus- 
41,  53 ;  Cap.v.  sion  as  the  only  means  of  regaining 
207,  270.  jr. 2 

The  laws  restrictive  of  individual  liberty,  and 
establishing  the  odious  Prevotal 
■  56'<. ...    Courts,  expired  at  the  end  of  this 

E\pirv  of  the  >      ',  .  ,  •  j  i 

laws  against  year,  to  which  period  alone  they 
personal  free-  stood  extended,  without  either  re- 
P°mv-anid  the  newal  or  observation.  In  fact,  they 
Courts!'  had  become  a  dead  letter;  only  four 
arrests  had  been  under  their  author- 
ity in  the  course  of  the  year.  Thus  the  cause 
of  freedom  was  sensibly  advancing  in  France 
with  the  cessation  of  treason  and  sedition.  Gov- 
ernment no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  excep- ' 
tional  laws,  and  were  too  happy  to  let  them  ex- 
pire ;  the  public  feeling  at  once  reprobated  and 
rendered  unnecessary  their  continuance.  A 
great  truth,  interesting  to  all,  and  especially 
free  nations,  may  be  gathered  from  this  circum- 
stance— and  that  is,  that  the  cause  of  real  free- 


dom never  is  promoted  by  sedition  or  revolt.  A 
change  of  government  may  result,  and  often  has 
resulted,  from  the  success  of  such  attempts;  but 
the  cause  of  liberty  has  never  failed  to  suffer 
from  them.  If  the  treason  is  successful,  none 
dare  call  it  treason  ;  its  leaders  are  elevated  to 
high  stations,  and  liberty  is  in  every  mouth;  but 
meanwhile  the  substance  is  lost,  and  the  new 
government  is  both  more  powerful  and  oppress- 
ive than  the  old.  If  it  is  unsuccessful,  the  old 
government  is  only  rendered  the  more  powerful 
and  vindictive,  from  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to 
shake  its  authority.  Freedom  can  not  be  won 
by  rude  violence,  though  a  change  of  masters 
for  the  worse  may  :  it  is  the  result  only  of  con- 
tinued tranquillity  and  peace,  and  i  Lac.  ii.  195, 
perishes  in  the  first  burst  of  civil  190 ;  Cap.  v 
dissension.1  269>  27°- 

A  more  serious  difficulty  awaited  ministers  in 
the  establishment,  in  the  realm  of  ^ 
France,  of  the  concordat  lately  con-  Fajiure  of  the 
eluded  with  the  court  of  Rome,  law  for  estab- 
This  could  only  be  done  by  the  bshing  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers,  because,  concor- 
as  the  Church  had  been  despoiled 
of  all  its  inheritance  by  the  Revolution,  the  new 
sees  and  establishments  proposed  could  only  be 
endowed  from  the  funds  of  the  state.  It  was 
no  easy  matter,  with  a  Chamber,  the  majority  of 
which  was  decidedly  Liberal,  to  obtain  such  a 
grant;  and  yet,  without  it,  the  concordat  would 
remain  a  dead  letter.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
to  meet  the  difficulties,  brought  in  a  moderate 
bill,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  concordat  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I., 
now  again  become  the  law  of  France,  there 
should  be  seven  new  archbishoprics,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  new  episcopal  sees  es- 
tablished in  France,  the  funds  for  the  support 
of  which  should  be  taken  from  the  public  ex- 
chequer; that  no  bull  or  brief  of  the  Pope,  should 
be  published  in  France  till  it  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  king;  and  that  those  concerning 
the  Church  in  general,  the  interest,  of  the  state, 
or  which  modified  its  existing  institutions,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Chambers.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  bill  which  went,  on  the  one  hand,  to  im- 
pose so  considerable  a  burden  on  the  public 
funds,  and  on  the  other,  abridged  in  such  im- 
portant particulars  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  would  meet  with  the  support  either  of 
a  Liberal  Chamber,  or  of  the  Papal  2Cap.  v.  272, 
Government.2  It  experienced,  ac-  275;  Ann. 
cordingly,  great  opposition;  and  Hist.  i.  8,  17. 
after  being  anxiously  discussed  in  committee, 
and  vehemently  by  the  public  press,  it  was 
withdrawn  by  ministers,  and  the  matter  re- 
ferred again  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  for  far- 
ther negotiation  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  most  important  matter  which  remained 

for  consideration  was  the  Budget, 

and   the  greatest  interests  were  „,,.    5,®',  . 

,  .  |  ^     ,  The  Budget, 

wound  up  with  it.    On  the  success 

of  the  Ministry's  measures  of  finance  it  depend- 
ed whether  France  could  make  good  its  still 
onerous  engagements  to  the  Allies,  and  thereby 
effect  an  arrangement  which  might  lead  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory.  This  was  a  matter 
of  the  very  highest  importance,  upon  which  the 
king's  heart  was  most  anxiously  set,  and  upon 
the  success  of  which  the  stability  of  his  govern- 
ment might  be  considered  as  in  a  great  degree 
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dependent.  Much  consideration  was  requisite 
before  a  subject  so  surrounded  with  difficulties 
could  be  adequately  handled,  and  the  resources 
of  France,  equally  with  the  capital  of  its  moneyed 
men,  were  alike  unequal  to  making  good  the 
engagements.  But  happily  the  Credit  of  its 
government  stood  high,  and  the  honorable  punc- 
tuality with  which  it  had  discharged  its  obliga- 
tions, since  the  Restoration,  had  gone  far  to  re- 
move the  effects  of  the  confiscation  of  so  large  a 
part  of  its  public  debt  during  the  Revolution. 
M.  Corvetto,  the  Finance  Minister,  estimated  the 
ordinary  receipts  at  767,778,000  francs  (£30,- 
710,000)  ;  and  the  expenditure  was  993,244,022 
francs  (£39,700,000)  ;— so  that  the  deficit  to  be 
provided  for  by  loan  was  no  less  than  225,465,- 

000  francs,  or  £9.018,000.  As  the  French  cap- 
italists were  wholly  unequal  to  the  raising  a 
sum  so  large,  especially  after  the  great  loans  of 
the  preceding  years,  recourse  was  again  had  to 
foreign  aid,  and  Messrs.  Baring  and  Hope  fur- 
nished the  requisite  assistance.  The  loan  was 
obtained  on  more  favorable  terms  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  Five  per  Cents  being 
taken  at  67  instead  of  58,  as  in  1817;  no  less 
than  16,000,000  francs  of  rentes  were  inscribed 

1  u  „.  i  on  the  Grand  Livre  for  the  interest 
1  Ann.  Hist.  l.  . 

195, 197  ;  Cap.  °'  this  loan the  loan,  with  the  ex- 

v.  285,  288 ;     tra  charges  of  commission,  &c,  was 

Moniteur,  contracted  for  at  nearly  10  per 
Dec.  17,  1817.  ,  .  ,     ■>     ,  ' 

cent. ;  and  it  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  honorable  circumstance  for  the 
French  government  and  nation,  that  they  dis- 
charged such  enormous  obligations  with  exact- 
ness and  fidelity.* 

This  great  difficulty  having  been  surmounted, 
rg  negotiation  began  in  good  earnest 
Conclusion  of  *°r  tne  evacuation  of  the  French 
an  arrange-  territory.  The  great  obstacle  was 
ment  regard-  the  enormous  amount  of  the  indem- 
nifies6 mdem~  mt'es  claimed  by  governments  or 

individuals  lor  exactions  made  from 
them  during  the  war,  which  had  swelled  to 
1,600,000,000  francs,  or  £04,000,000.  At  length, 
however,  bv  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  com- 
missioners, aided  by  the  liberal  and  just  views  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  at  their  head, 


the  claims  were  so  far  adjusted  that  the  interest 
of  the  new  debt,  to  be  created  for  this  purpose, 
was  fixed  at  12.400,000  francs,  or  £482,000,  a 
very  small  sum  compared  with  what  had  been  an- 
ticipated. "France,"  said  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, in  announcing  the  conclusion  of  this  ar- 
rangement to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  "should 
now  reap  the  reward  of  her  courageous  resigna- 
tion. Holding  in  her  hands  the  treaties  of  which 
she  has  performed  the  most  onerous  conditions, 
she  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  Europe  for  the 
execution,  in  her  turn,  of  such  as  are  favorable 
to  her.  The  treaty  of  20th  November,  1815, 
bears  this  clause  :  1  The  military  occupation  of 
France  may  terminate  at  the  end  of  three  years !' 
That  term  approaches,  and  every  French  heart 
quivers  at  the  thought  of  seeing  on  the  soil  of 
our  country  no  other  banner  but  that  of  France. 
The  sovereigns  are  about  to  assemble,  to  deliber- 
ate on  this  great  question.  This  assembly  will 
not  be  one  of  the  congresses  of  kings  which  his- 
tory has  often  recounted  as  of  sinister  omen  :  that 
august  reunion  will  open  under  noble  auspices. 
Justice  will  preside  over  it — the  august  rulers 
of  nations  will  yield  to  the  wish  of  the  king — to 
that  wish  which,  after  the  example  of  its  august 
family,  entire  France  has  pronounced  with  a 
unanimous  voice.  The  most  perfect  tranquillity 
reigns  in  France — our  institutions  are  developed 
and  strengthened — the  charter,  thrown  open  to 
all  parties,  receives  them,  not  to  become  their 
prey,  but  that  they  may  be  cherished  and  lost  in 
its  bosom.  If,  for  a  moment,  they  have  seemed 
to  revive,  the  wise  firmness  of  the  king  has  im- 
mediately disarmed  them;  and  the  experience 
of  that  has  proved  for  us,  as  for  all  Europe,  an 
evident  demonstration  of  their  impotence.  Last 
year  a  cruel  calamity,  the  most  likely  of  any  to 
agitate  a  people,  made  itself  severely  felt.  If, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  difficulties,  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy  has  displayed  so  much  strength, 
what  has  it  to  apprehend  for  the  future ;  and 
what  alarm  can  Europe  feel  at  the  prospect  of 
France,  free  under  the  beneficent  sceptre  of  its 
sovereigns  '?"  As  a  corollary  to  ihese  cheering 
expressions,  he  proposed  the  inscription  on  the 
Grand  Livre — in  other  words,  the  creation  of 


*  The  Budget  of  1818  stood  thus  :— 
I.  Income. 


Francs. 

Land  tax   259,054,937 

Personal  tax,  patents,  windows,   98,433,663 

Registers  and  woods,    162,200,000 

Customs,   80,000,000 

Indirect  taxes,   120,000,000 

Ports,    12,000,000 

Lottery  and  salt  mines,   14,000,000 

Given  up  by  Royal  Family,   3,000,000 

Receipts  by  police,    5,900,000 

Retained  from  salaries,   13,200,000 


Total  income,   767,778,600 

Total  expenditure,   993,244,022 


Difference  to  be  provided  for  by  loan,  . . .  225,465,422 
(or  about  £9,018,000) 


II.  Expenditure. 
Ordinary. 


Francs. 

Interest  of  National  Debt,   140,782,000 

Sinking  Fund,   40,000,000 

Annuities,   12,800,000 

Pensions  of  all  sorts,   65,908,000 

Civil  List,    34,000,000 

Clergy,   22,000,000 

Peers,   2,000,000 

Deputies,   680,000 

Various  Ministries,   291,913,000 

Departmental  expenses,   31,976,000 

Cautionary  engagements,   8,000,000 

Negotiation,    18,000,000 

Cadastre,  ,   3,000,000 

Non  Valeurs,   9,916,000 


680,975,000 

Extraordinary. 

Fifth  war  contribution,   140,000,000 

Cost  and  pay  of  allied  troops,   154,800,000 

Arrears  of  do   11,468,422 

Miscellaneous,    6,000,000 


312,268,421 


— Aruntaire  Historique,  i.  196,  197,  and  Moniteur,  16th 


Total 
Dec.  1817. 


993,224,022 
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[Chap.  VI 


illustrious 
foreigners 


stork — to  the  extent  of  12,400.000  francs,  to  meet 

the  demands  of  private  parties,  and  24,000.000 

francs  of  rentes  yearly  (£960,000),  to  form  a 

fund  of  credit  wherewith  to  meet  the  demands 

of  the  foreign  powers.    Overjoyed  at  the  pros- 

1  Cap.  v.  297,  pect  of  obtaining  a  liberation  of  their 

298;  Ann.      territory  by  such  sacrifices,  these 

Hist.  i.  172,     grants  were  agreed  to  without  a  dis- 

senting  voice  in  both  houses.1 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  it  was  determined 

that  the  Congress  charged  with  such 
60  •  •  • 

Aix-la-Cha     weighty  matters  of  consideration 

pelle  and  its  should  sit,  is  an  old  town  in  the 
Ci?"c.°"rse  of  German  part  of  the  Low  Countries, 
long  celebrated  for  its  antiquities, 
and  the  memorable  events  of  which 
it  has  been  the  theatre.  Charlemagne  fixed 
upon  it  as  the  capital  of  his  extensive  dominions, 
which,  like  those  which  a  thousand  years  after- 
ward were  under  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  ex- 
tended far  into  Germany  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  that  illustri- 
ous man,  and  many  objects  of  antiquarian  inter- 
est; but,  having  ceased  to  be  a  metropolis  when 
his  mighty  dominion  fell  to  pieces,  it  had  rapidly 
sunk  from  its  ancient  splendor,  and  for  several 
centuries  had  been  chiefly  supported  by  the  con- 
course of  strangers,  who  assembled  annually  to 
drink  its  celebrated  waters.  Now,  however,  it 
received  a  passing  but  brilliant  illustration  from 
the  momentous  Congress  which  assembled  with- 
in its  walls,  and  on  whose  decisions  the  fate,  not 
only  of  France,  but  of  Europe,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure depended.  To  those  who  reflect  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  and  the  mighty  changes 
produced  by  the  course  of  events,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear the  least  remarkable  coincidence  of  that 
memorable  era,  that  the  sovereigns  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  when  the  French  ter- 
ritory should  be  liberated  from  its  thralldom, 
assembled  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  in 
the  capital  city  of  their  former  conqueror,  and  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  his  tomb  ;  and  that  a  leading 
power  in  the  conferences  was  that  formed  by  the 
descendants  of  the  heroic  Witikind,s 
363ap'  v'  '  who  had  struggled  as  long  and  per- 
severingly  against  the  first  Charle- 
magne as  his  descendants  had  done  against  the 
second. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  soon  began  in  Aix- 
g]  la-Chapelle.      Prince  Metternich 

Embassadors  arrived  on  the  20th  September,  and 
there,  and  in-  soon  after  M.  Capo  d'Istria,  Prince 
LoruYs'0to  the  Lieven,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and 
Duke  de  Nesselrode  ;  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
Richelieu.  General  Chernicheft",  Count  Woron- 
September20.  zot^  General  Jomini,  and  several 
others.  Prince  Hardenberg,  Baron  Bernstorlf, 
and  Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  Prussia;  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mr.  Canning,  on  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Finally,  Messrs.  Hope,  Baring, 
and  Rothschild,  were  there  as  private  individ- 
uals, but  possessing  more  weight  than  many 
sovereigns,  from  being  alone  possessed  of  the 
capital  requisite  to  carry  into  effect  the  vast 
financial  operations  which  were  in  contempla- 
tion. The  Duke  de  Richelieu  attended  on  the 
part  of  France ;  he  took  an  affectionate,  leave  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  whose  last  words  to  him  on  setting 
out  were  :  "  M.  de  Richelieu,  make  every  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  the  territory;  it 


is  the  first  condition  of  our  independence  :  n< 
flag  but  our  own  should  wave  in  France.  Ex 
press  to  my  allies  how  difficult  my  governmen 
will  be  so  long  as  it  can  be  reproached  with  the 
calamities  of  the  country,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  territory;  and  yet  you  know,  M.  de  Riche- 
lieu, it  was  not  I,  but  Bonaparte,  who  brought 
the  allies  upon  us.  These  are  my  whole  in- 
structions. Repeat  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  a  greater 
service  to  my  house  than  he  has  done  in  1814 
or  1815;  after  having  restored  legitimacy,  it  re- 
mains for  him  to  reap  the  glory  of  having  re- 
stored the  national  independence.    Obtain  the 

best  conditions  possible;   but,   at     „  „„„ 
•c  .  cu     .         1  Cap.  v.  366, 

any  sacrifice,  get  quit  ot  the  stran-  367_ 1 

ger." 1 

The  king  of  Prussia,  within  whose  territories 
Aix-la-Chapelle  is  situated,  arrived  g2 
on  the  2Gth  September,  to  receive  tJrilliiLnt  con 
his  august  allies,  the  Emperors  of  course  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  who  arrived  on  strangers  at 
the  2Sth.    As  the  congress  was  ex-  pei5ea"Cha" 
pected  to  be  short,  there  was  not  the 
same  brilliant  concourse  of  strangers  which  had 
met  at  Vienna  in  1814;   but  still  enough  to 
throw  an  air  of  splendor  over  the  august  assem- 
bly.   The  Princess  Lieven  and  Lady  Castle- 
reagh shone  pre-eminent  among  the  female 
diplomatists — not  the  least  important  person- 
ages in  a  congress  of  that  description — and  re- 
ceived all  the  illustrious  persons  who  were 
assembled  on  the  occasion.    The  splendid  dia- 
monds of  the  latter  were  the  object  of  general 
admiration.    Madame  Catalani  appeared  there 
with  the  magnificent  diamond  brooch  which  had 
been  given  her  by  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  opera  at  Paris  added 
the  influence  of  thoir  charms  to  the  gayety  of  the 
scene.     Nor  were  there  wanting  some  who 
aimed  at  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  by  falling  in  with  his  peculiar  and 
superstitious  feelings  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Lcnor- 
mand,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  pretensions  of  a 
sibyl,  endeavored,  though  without  the  same  suc- 
cess, to  play  the  part  which  Madame  Krudencr 
had  done  in  bringing  about  the  Holy  2  ,-,  ,r. 
Alliance.*  Cap'  V'  ^ 

The  Emperor  Alexander  gave  several  audi- 
ences to  M.  de  Richelieu,  with  C3 
whom  he  conversed  in  the  most  un-  Conversation 
reserved  manner  on  the  affairs  of  of  Alexander 
France.  "Your  nation,"  said  he,  "is  ™*  Rwhc- 
brave  and  loyal;  it  has  supported 
its  misfortunes  with  a  patience  which  is  heroic. 
Do  you  think,  M.  de  Richelieu,  that  it  is  prepar- 
ed for  the  evacuation  :  do  you  consider  the  gov- 
erment  sufficiently  established?  Tell  me  the 
simple  truth  ;  you  know  I  am  the  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  your  nation,  and  I  wish  nothing  but 
your  word  on  the  subject."  "Never,"  replied 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  "  was  nation  more 
worthy  and  better  prepared  to  receive  the  great 
act  which  the  magnanimity  of  your  Majesly  is 
preparing  for  it.  Your  Majesty  has  seen  with 
what  fidelity  it  has  discharged  all  its  engage- 
ments;  and  I  will  answer  for  the  results  of  its 
political  system."  "  My  dear  Richelieu,"  re- 
joined the  Emperor,  "you  are  loyalty  itself.  I 
do  not  fear  the  development  in  France  of  liberal 
institutions;  I  am  liheral  myself — very  liberal. 
I  should  even  wish  that  your  king  should  per 
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form  some  act  which  should  conciliate  the  hold- 
ers of  the  national  domains  ;  but  I  fear  the  Jac- 
obins— I  hate  them  :  beware  of  throwing  your- 
self into  their  arms.  Europe  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Jacobinism.  There  is  but  one 
Holy  Alliance  of  kings,  founded  on  morality  and 
Christianity,  which  can  save  the  social  order. 
We  should  set  the  first  example."  "  You  may 
rely  on  the  King  of  France  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  extinguish  Jacobinism :  and  the  law 
of  elections  has  produced  satisfactory  results." 
"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  Emperor  ;  "  but  let  us 
await  the  next  returns.  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
M.  de  Richelieu,  let  us  save  the  social  order. 
Prussia  is  very  urgent  for  money  ;  Austria,  too, 
is  very  needy;  I,  for  my  own  part,  should  have  no 
objections  to  receive  the  sums  due  to  me  for  in- 
demnities as  King  of  Poland.  Come  to  an  under- 
standing with  M.  Baring ;  it  is  there 
^_Cap.  v.  369,  that  the  key  tQ  ajj  tlie  arrange_ 

ments  we  desire  is  to  be  found."1 
When  sentiments  of  this  sort  were  entertained 

64  by  the  principal  parties  at  the  Con- 
Conclusion  of  gress,  it  was  not  difficult  to  come 
the  treaty  of  to  an  understanding.  The  prelim- 
Aix-ia-Chap-  jnar;es  Were  arranged  on  the  1st 
elle.  Sept.  30.  .  ,  6   .  . 

October,  and  a  courier,  the  mo- 
ment the  signatures  were  attached,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  King  of  France  to  announce  the 
happy  result.  The  conditions  were — 1.  That 
the  troops  should  retire  from  the  strong  places 
which  ihey  occupied  on  the  territory  of  France, 
on  or  before  the  30th  November,  which  were  to 
be  immediately  occupied  by  the  French  troops. 
2.  That  the  sums  required  for  the  pay,  clothing, 
and  maintenance  of  the  troops,  as  regulated  by 
the  convention  of  December  1,  1817,  should  be 
paid  down  to  the  30th  November.  3.  That,  in 
consideration  of  this  evacuation  before  the  five 
years,  to  which  it  might  have  extended,  had  ex- 
pired, France  should  pay  to  the  allies  the  sum 
of  265,000,000  francs  (£10,000,000),  of  which 
100,000,000  were  to  be  made  good  in  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Grand  Livre,  dated  22d  September, 
1818,  and  taken  at  the  current  rate  of  5th  Oc- 
tober. 4.  The  remaining  165,000,000  were  to 
be  settled  by  drafts  on  the  houses  of  Hope  and 
Baring,  in  nine  monthly  payments  of  equal 
J  Treaty,  Oct.  amount  each,  the  drafts  to  be  de- 
9,  1818 ;  Mon-  livered   to  the  commissioners  of 

ma'  0Ann10'  the  allied  Powei"s  by  the  agents  of 
Hist.'  i.  432,  the  French  treasury  at  the  time  of 
433  ;  Cap.  v.  the  final  evacuation  of  the  terri- 
372,  373.  tory.2 

Having  accomplished  this  great  object  of  the 

65  deliverance  of  the  territory,  the 
Secret  treaty  next  object  of  the  Duke  de  Rich- 
with  the  At-  elieu  was  to  obtain  the  admission 

of  France  into  the  European  con- 
federacy, by  whom  it  had  so  long  been  an  object 
of  secret  dread  or  open  hostility.  He  addressed 
himself  to  this  effect  to  the "  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  the  request  was  favorably  re- 
ceived ;  but  it  was  deemed  better  that  the  first 
diplomatic  advance  should  come  from  the  pow- 
ers themselves.  In  consequence,  a  note  signed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  four  great  powers  was 
addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in  which 
they  stated  that  their  sovereigns,  after  having 
maturely  and  anxiously  weighed  the  state  of 
France,  and  the  chances  of  stability  in  its  exist- 
ing institutions,  had  come  to  a  unanimous  opin- 


ion that  they  had  the  happiness  of  thinking  that 
the  order  of  things  established  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbon  line,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  was  now  firmly  root- 
ed ;  that  the  French  government  had  discharged 
its  obligations  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  allied  powers  had  de 
termined  to  make  the  occupation  of  the  territorj 
cease  on  the  30th  November.  Animated  bv 
these  sentiments,  they  indulged  the  hope  that 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  would  permit  them 
to  unite  their  counsels  and  efforts  with  his  for 
the  attainment  of  these  objects  ;  and  they  invite 
him  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations,  present 
or  future,  for  the  maintenance  of  i  Antu  Hist  i. 
peace,  and  the  mutual  guarantee  434, 435  ;_Cap. 
of  the  rights  of  nations.1  v'  377>  3'8- 

This  was  a  most  important  step,  as  it  tended 
at  once  to  readmit  France  into  the  66. 
European  alliance  :  a  matter  of  Answer  of 
nearly  as  great  importance  to  the  kouis  XVIII. 
stability  of  its  government  as  the  evacuation. 
M.  de  Richelieu,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII., 
hastened  to  answer.  "  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
France  has  received  with  the  most  lively  satis- 
faction this  fresh  proof  of  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  sovereigns  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
casting  his  regards  on  the  past,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  at  no  other  period  no  other  nation 
could  have  discharged  with  equal  fidelity  the 
engagements  France  has  contracted,  the  King 
has  felt  that  this  new  species  of  glory  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  force  of  the  institutions  which 
rule  it ;  and  he  perceives  with  joy  that  the  con- 
solidation of  these  institutions  is  regarded  as  not 
less  advantageous  to  the  repose  of  Enrope  than 
essential  to  its  prosperity.  Convinced  that  his 
first  duty  is  to  perpetuate,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  the  peace  now  happily  established  among 
the  nations,  that  the  intimate  union  of  their  gov- 
ernments is  the  surest  pledge  of  its  durability, 
and  that  France  can  not  remain  a  stranger  to  a 
system  the  force  of  which  arises  from  an  entire 
unity  of  principles  and  actions,  his  Majesty  has 
received  with  cordiality  the  proposition  made  to 
him,  and  has,  in  consequence,  authorized  the 
undersigned  to  take  part  in  all  the  2  Reponse  de 
deliberations  of  the  ministers  and  M.  de  Itiche- 

plenipotentiaries,  in  the  view  of  ,ov"  12' 

r    .  1  .  .        .     '         .  .  lblb ;  Ann. 

maintaining  the  treaties  and  guar-  jjiSt.  435; 

anteeing  the  mutual  rights  which  Cap.  v.  379. 
they  have  established."  3  38°- 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  accession  of  France 
to  the  European  alliance  was  not  c- 
to  be  a  mere  formality.  In  a  few  Secret  Proto- 
days  after  a  secret  protocol  was  col.  Nov.  15, 
signed  by  the  ministers  of  all  the  1818- 
five  powers,  which  bore — "  1.  That  the  sove- 
reigns are  determined  never  to  deviate,  neithei 
in  their  mutual  relations  nor  in  those  which 
unite  them  to  other  states,  from  the  principles 
which  have  hitherto  united  them,  and  which 
form  a  bond  of  Christian  fraternity  which  the 
sovereigns  have  formed  among  each  other.  2. 
That  that  union,  which  is  only  the  more  close 
and  durable  that  it  is  founded  on  no  separate  in- 
terests or  momentary  combination,  can  have  no 
other  object  but  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties, 
and  the  support  of  the  rights  established  by  them. 
3.  That  France,  associated  with  the  other  pow- 
ers by  the  restoration  of  a  Government  at  onc« 
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legitimate  and  constitutional,  engages  hence-; 
forth  to  concur  in  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  a  system  which  has  given  peace  to  Europe, 
and  can  alone  secure  its  duration.    4.  That  if,  j 
to  attain  these  ends,  the  powers  which  have  con-  [ 
curred  in  the  present  act  should  deem  it  nec-  ! 
essary  to  establish  particular  reunions,  either1 
among  the  sovereigns  themselves  or  their  rnin- 
isters,  to  treat  of  subjects  in  which  they  have 
a  common  interest,  the  time  and  place  of  such  j 
assemblages  shall  be  previously  arranged  by  J 
diplomatic  communication  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
such  reunions  having  for  their  object  the  con- 
dition of  other  states  in  Europe,  they  shall 
not  take  place  except  in  pursuance  of  a  formal 

,      ,     ,       invitation  to  those  by  whom  those 

1  Protocol  ..         .   J    ,  , 

Nov.  15, 1818;  states  are  directed,  and  under  an 
Ann.  Hist.  i.  express  reservation  of  their  right  to 
,ao'-iaaap'  v'  participate  in  it  directly,  or  by  their 
plenipotentiaries.  1 
This  protocol  was  followed  by  another,  which 

68.  was  of  a  more  practical  nature,  and 
Secret  milita-  went  directly  to  regulate  the  mil- 
ry  Protocol.  itary  arrangements  which  were  to 
be  adopted  in  the  event  of  a  fresh  revolutionary 
outbreak  in  France.  The  ministers  of  the  four 
great  powers  accordingly — on  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  the  lesser  states  in  Germany,  who  were 
more  immediately  threatened  on  such  an  event 
— met  secretly,  without  the  concurrence  of 
France  or  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  At  this  con- 
ference it  was  agreed — 11  1.  That  all  the  en- 
gagements stipulated  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance 

.   of  20th  November,  1815, 2  are  re- 

2  Ante,  c.  in.  servecj  jn  their  full  force  and  effect 

with  reference  to  the  lfoderis  et 
belli  casus,'  as  it  was  foreseen  and  provided  for  by 
that  treaty.  2.  That  for  the  casus  fozderis,  such 
as  was  provided  for  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  said  treaty,  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  present  protocol,  in  pursuance  of  their  exist- 
ing engagements,  agree  to  concert,  in  such  an 
event,  in  particular  reunions,  either  among  the 
monarchs  in  person,  or  the  four  cabinets,  on  the 
most  effectual  means  of  arresting  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  a  new  revolutionary  overthrow  with  which 
France  may  be  threatened  ;  recollecting  always, 
that  the  progress  of  the  evils  which  have  so  long 
desolated  Europe  has  only  been  arrested  by  the 

3  protocoi  intimacy  of  the  union,  and  the  purity 
Nov  19,1818;  of  the  sentiments  which  unite  the 
Cap.  v.  386,  four  sovereigns  for  the  happiness 
387-  of  the  world."3 

In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  it  was  pro- 

69.  vided  that  the  corps  d'armte,  stip- 
Miiitary  ar-  ulated  by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont, 
rangements.  should  simultaneously  enter  upon 
the  campaign  the  day  when  the  allied  powers 
declared  that  the  casus  fodcris  had  arisen.  The 
British  corps  was  to  assemble  at  "  Brussels,  the 
Prussian  at  Cologne,  the  Austrian  at  Stuttgardt, 
the  Russian,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  on 
account  of  its  great  distance  at  Mayence.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  been  specially  di- 
rected by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  to  overlook  and  report 
upon  the  fortifications  of  the  Low  Countries,  has 
declared  that  he  can  certify  that  the  quantity  of 
works  executed  has  been  immense;  and  that  a 
powerful  defensive  attitude  would  be  taken  in 
the  next  year,  should  circumstances  demand  it. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  powers  have, 


in  like  manner,  declared  that  they  can  give  sat- 
isfactory assurances  on  the  progress  of  the  de- 
fensive preparations  on  the  other  countries  ad- 
joining the  French  frontier.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  powers 
have  considered  the  best  means  of  providrn<r  for 
the  garrisoning  of  these  fortresses,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  breaking  out  and  hostilities  commenc- 
ing in  the  Low  Countries.  These  fortresses 
have  not  been  constructed  for  the  defense  of 
any  single  country,  but  for  the  general  protec- 
tion of  Europe;  and  there  are  several  in  the  se- 
cond line  which  require  to  be  occupied  on  the 
Dutch  frontier.  It  has,  therefore,  been  agreed 
to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  event  of  the  casus  fodcris 
being  declared,  that  the  fortresses  of  Ostend, 
Nieuport,  Ipres,  and  those  on  the  Scheldt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadels  of  Antwerp  and 
Toumay,  should  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  anil  the  citadels  of  Huy, 
Namur,  and  Dinant,  as  well  as  the  ,  Secret  Pro. 
strong  places  of  Charleroi,  Marien-  tocol,  Nov.  20^ 
bursr,  and  Philippeville,  by  those  of  1818  •  Cap.  v! 
his  Prussian  Majesty."  1  387>  389- 

It  was  not  surprising  that,  amidst  all  this 
seeming  cordiality  with  the  French  70 
nation,  the  allied  powers  took  these  Secret  Royal- 
precautionary  measures  against  a  ist  Memoir 
possible  revolution  in  its  govern-  gSSgfg*  . 
ment;   for,  in  truth,  they  were  in-  ereigns  at 
spired  with  very  serious  alarms  on  Aix-la-Cha- 
the  subject.    Although  the   new  PelIe- 
electoral  law  had  been  only  two  years  in  opera- 
tion, the  results  obtained  from  the  two-filths  of 
the  Chamber  which  had  been  returned  under  it, 
were  sufficient  to  inspire  the  most  serious  ap- 
prehensions that,  when  the  whole  Assembly  was 
remodelled  after  the  same  fashion,  the  majority 
would  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty.   A  very  able  memoir  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Royalists  at  Paris,  and  secretly  transmit- 
ted to  the  sovereigns  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
which  the  Liberal  policy  of  M.  Decazes  was 
violently  arraigned,  the  certain  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  predicted  from  its  continuance,  and 
the  only  remedy  suggested  in  an  entire  change 
of  men  and  measures.2*    Without  2  cap-  v.  348, 
giving  complete  credit  to  these  prog-  353;  Lac.  H. 
nostications,  which  were  evidently  2^9,  230. 
the  offspring  of  vehemently  excited  and  deeply 
chagrined  party  feelings,  the  allied  sovereigns 

*  "La  revolution  etend  jusqu'aux dernieres classes  de  la 
nation  qu'elle  agite  partout  avec  violence,  les  principes  des- 
tructeurs  de  notre  monarchie  proposes-a  la  tribune  par  les 
ministres  du  Roi ;  et  Ton  ne  veut  pour  exemple  que  le  dis- 
cours  du  Ministre  de  la  Guerre  sur  la  loi  du  recrutement, 
et  celui  du  Ministre  de  la  Police  sur  la  liberte  de  la  presse  ; 
des  ecrits  audacieux  sapent  tous  les  fondemens  de  l'ordre 
social,  et  les  lois  repressives  ne  font  obstacle  qu'aux 
£crivains  qui  soutiennent  la  monarchic  et  la  legitimile  ;  les 
jugements  des  tribunaux  sont  livres  aux  diatribes  les  plus 
violentes  ;  tous  les  liens  de  l'etat  social  sont  relaches  ;  le 
Gouvernoment  ne  paralt  marcher  que  par  l'impulsion  d'un 
pouvoir  qui  n'existe  plus,  et  par  la  presence  des  forces 
etrangeres  ;  enfin,  tout  se  prepare  a  faire  la  guerre  a  ['Eu- 
rope. Par  quels  moyens  peut-on  empecher  que  la  France, 
et  par  elle  l'Europe  entiere,  ne  viennent  encore  la  proie 
des  r^volutionnaires  J  Changer  le  systeme  du  gouverne- 
ment  par  le  changement  complet  du  Ministere  qui  le  dirige 
Le  changement  du  Ministere  est  le  seul  moyen  salutaire, 
le  seul  veritablement  efiicace,  et  en  meme  temps  qu'il  est 
le  seul  loyal  et  admissible  pour  empecher  que  la  France  ne 
redevienne  encore  un  foyer  de  revolution,  qui  ne  tarderait 
pas  a  embrasser  l'Europe  entiere  " — Memoire  Secret  Pre- 
sente  aux  Souverainsa  A  ix-ta-  Chape! le,  par  M.  le  Baron  Ver- 
mont. C'APEFiauE,  Histoiredela  Restauration,  v.  348, 353 
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saw  that  there  was  sufficient  foundation  for  some 
of  them  to  render  it  advisable  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  eventual  renewal  of  the  war. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  apprehensions 
which  the  allies  in  secret  entertain- 
BraJat'ion  edi"  reSard  to  the  stability  of  the 
of  the  French,  existing  oMer  ol  things  in  b  ranee, 
territory  by     there  was  no  want,  so  far  as  exter- 

x?6  Aones"  nal  appearances  went,  of  the  most 
Nov.  30.  .   1 1         .  ,        j ■  |  - .  i 

entire  confidence  and  cordiality  be- 
tween them.  Theallied  sovereigns,  and  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  in  particular,  considered  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  carry  into  execution  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  evacuation  of  the  territory, 
with  the  same  scrupulous  good  faith  and  exact- 
ness with  which  the  French  government  had  dis- 
charged all  the  onerous  engagements  undertaken 
by  it  under  the  treaty  of  20th  November  1815. 
On  the  day  stipulated,  the  30th  November  1818, 
the  fortresses  occupied  by  the  Allies  were  every 
where  evacuated  by  their  troops,  and  handed 
over  to  the  French  corps  under  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  which  were  at  the  gates  to  occupy 
them.  With  speechless  delight  the  French 
troops  defiled  through  the  gates  of  their  ancient 
strongholds,  reoccupied  the  well  known  quarters, 
and  beheld,  amidst  thunders  of  artillery,  the  na- 
tional standard  again  hoisted  on  their  walls. 
The  most  scrupulous  good  faith  and  exactitude 
prevailed  in  all  the  arrangements,  and  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  politeness  between  the  officers  of 
the  retiring  and  the  entering  armies.  As  the 
allied  troops  had,  in  general,  conducted  them- 
selves exceedingly  well,  under  the  firm  and  ju- 
dicious direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
had  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  cities  which 
they  occupied,  their  withdrawal  was  a  matter  of 
regret  to  many  ;  but  to  the  majority,  whatever 
regard  they  entertained  for  them  individually,  it 
was  a  subject  of  unspeakable  delight  to  see  the 
foreign  colors  lowered,  and  the  national  ones 
again  hoisted  on  their  citadels.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  issued  a  touching  valedictory 
address  to  the  noble  army,  composed  of  so  many 
nations,  whom  he  had  commanded  for  three 
years;  and  retired  with  cheerfulness  into  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  English  life,  from  the 
1  Cap  v  407  P>'oudest situation  "above  all  Greek, 
409;  Lac.  ii!  above  all  Roman  fame,"  ever  held 
243,  245  :  Ann  by  an  uncrowned  military  command- 
Hist.  i.  473.      el.  i  * 

*  "  Le  Field-Marechal  Due  de  Wellington  ne  peut  pren- 
dre conge  des  troupes  qu'il  a  eu  l'honneur  de  commander, 
sans  leur  exprimer  sa  gratitude  pour  la  bonne  conduite 
qui  les  a  fait  distinguer  pendant  le  temps  qu'elles  ont  ete 
sous  ses  ordres.  II  y  a  pres  de  trois  ans  que  les  souver- 
ains  allies  ont  confie  au  Field-Marechal  le  commande- 
ment  en  chefde  cette  partie  deleurs  forces  que  les  circon- 
stances  avaient  rendu  necesaaire  de  laisser  en  France. 
Si  les  mesures  que  leurs  MM.  avaient  eommandees  ont 
ete  exeeutees  a  leur  satisfaction,  le  resultat  doit  etre  en- 
tierement  attribue  a  la  conduite  prudente  et  eclairee 
tenue  dans  les  circonstances  par  leurs  excellences  les 
Generaux  en  chef,  au  bon  exemple  qu'ils  ont  donne  aux 
autrcs  Generaux  et  offlciers  leurs  subordonnes.  aussi  bien 
qu'aux  efforts  de  ceux-ci  pour  les  seconder,  et  enfin  a  l'ex- 
eellente  discipline  qui  a  ete  constamment  observee  dans 
les  contingences.  C'est  avec  regret  qu'il  a  vu  arriver  le 
moment  ou  la  dislocation  de  cette  armee  allait  mettre  fin 
a  ses  rapports  publics  et  prives  avec  les  commandants  et 
autres  ortieiers  des  divers  corps.  Le  Field-Marechal  ne 
peut  assez  exprimer  combien  ces  rapports  lui  etaient 
agreables ;  il  prie  les  Gouverneurs  en  chef  de  recevoir 
et  de  transmettre  aux  troupes  qui  sont  sous  leurs  ordres, 
I'assurance  qu'il  ne  cessera  jamais  de  prendre  le  plus  vif 
interet  a  ce  qui  les  concerne,  et  que  le  souvenir  des  trois 


on  this  occa- 
sion. 


Justice  requires  that  the  course  of  the  narra- 
rative  should  for  a  moment  be  sus- 
pended, to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  Noble'cfonduct 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  this  oc-  oftheDukeof 
casion.  As  commander-in-chief  of  Wellington 
the  allied  army  of  occupation,  his 
appointments  were  immense ;  his 
expenses  were  all  paid  ;  and  he  held  a  situation 
which  in  point  of  dignity  and  importance,  any 
conqueror  might  envy,  and  which  far  exceeded 
that  enjoyed  by  any  sovereign  prince.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  united  armies  of  Europe,  and 
he  held  in  fetters  the  realm  of  Napoleon.  Never- 
theless, so  far  was  he  from  endeavoring  to  pro- 
long a  situation  of  so  much  dignity  and  emolu- 
ment to  himself,  that  his  whole  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  its  abridgment ;  from  first  te  last,  he 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Allies 
to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  army  of  occupation  ; 
and  at  last  succeeded,  very  much  by  his  personal 
efforts,  in  lessening  it  by  two  years.  His  situa- 
tion as  commander-in-chief,  and  still  more,  his 
vast  personal  reputation,  rendered  him  in  a  man- 
ner the  final  arbiter  in  the  many  disputed  points 
which  arose  between  the  French  and  the  Allies 
regarding  the  pecuniary  indemnities ;  and  in 
that  capacity  his  decisions  were  not  only  regu- 
lated by  the  strictest  justice,  and  the  most  assid- 
uous attention  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  but 
they  were  so  liberal  and  indulgent  toward  the 
vanquished  and  unfortunate,  that  they  have  ex- 
torted the  praise  even  of  the  French  historians, 
the  most  envious  of  his  great  reputation.*  In 
this  conduct  we  discern  another  trait  of  that 
singleness  of  heart  and  disinterestedness  of  dis- 
position which  formed  the  leading  features  of  that 
great  man's  character;  and  a  memorable  proof 
how  completely  a  mind,  actuated  only,  and  on 
every  occasion,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  can  rise  su» 
perior  to  the  most  powerful  influence  and  great- 
est temptations  of  this  world.  The  author  has 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recording  this  tribute 
to  the  greatest  man  of  the  age,  now  no  more  : 
and  when  there  remains  only  to  his  eountrv 

annees  durant  lesquelles  il  a  ete  a  leur  tete,  lui  sera  tou- 
jours  cher."— G.  Murray,  le  General  en  chef  de  1'Etat 
Major  de  l'Armee  Alliee." — Annates  Historiques,  i.  437, 
438. 

*  "  On  n'a  point  en  general  rendu  assez  de  justice  au 
Due  de  Wellington,  pour  la  maniere  large  et  loyale  dont 
il  protegea  les  interets  de  la  France  dans  toutes  les  nego- 
tiations avec  l'elranger.  Je  ne  parle  pas  d'abord  de  l'im- 
mense  service  rendu  par  S.  S.  dans  la  fixation  des  ere 
ances  etrangeres.  Le  Due  de  Wellington  se  montra  ar 
bitre  desinteresse,  et  la  posterite  doit  reconnaitre,  a 
l'honneur  de  M.  de  Richelieu,  qu'il  sortitpauvre  d'unepo 
sition  ou  l'oubli  de  quelques  devoirs  austeres  de  la  con 
science  aurait  pu  creer  pour  lui  la  plus  colossale  des  for- 
tunes. Le  Due  de  Wellington  fut  tres-favorable  a  la 
France  dans  tout  ce  qui  touchait  l'evacuation  du  territoire. 
Sa  position  de  Generalissime  de  l'armee  de  I'occupation 
donnait  un  grand  poids  a  son  avis  sur  cette  question  ;  il 
fut  chaque  fois  consulte,  et  chaque  fois  egalement  il  re- 
pondait  par  des  paroles  elevees  qui  faisaient  honneur  a 
son  caractere.  Le  Due  de  Wellington,  par  la  cessation 
de  I'occupation  armee,  avait  a  perdre  une  grande  posi- 
tion en  France,  celle  de  Generalissime  des  Allies,  ce 
qui  le  faisait  en  quelque  sorte  membre  du  Gouvernement ; 
il  avait  a  sacrifier  un  traitement  immense  ;  de  plus,  le 
noble  Lord  connaissait  ['opinion  de  Lord  Castlereagh,  et 
d'une  grande  partie  des  membres  de  l'aristocratie  An- 
glaise,  sur  la  necessite  de  I'occupation  armee.  Tous  ces 
interets  ne  l'arreterent  point  ;  il  fut  d'avis  que  cette  mes- 
ure  de  precaution  devait  cesser,  car  la  France  avait  non 
seulement  accompli  les  paiemens  stipules,  mais  son  Gouv- 
vernement  semblait  offnr  le  caractere  d'ordre,  et  de  duree : 
cette  opinion  fut  tres-puissante  dans  le  congres  d'Aix  la- 
Chapelle." — Capefigue,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  t> 
354,  357. 
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the  pride  of  his  deeds  and  the  example  of  his  vir- 
tues.* 

It  was  while  engaged  in  these  great  and 
_3         beneficent  deeds,  which  came  with 
Attempted  as-  such   peculiar   grace   and  lustre 
sassination  of  from  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo, 
the  Duke  of  that  the  hand  of  an  assassin  had  all 

Feb'lT'lsis         cut  s'lort  ms  career-    0n  tne 
'         11th  February,  when  the  Duke  was 

at  Paris,  actively  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
reduce  the  enormous  pecuniary  indemnities 
claimed  from  the  French,  and  the  diminution  of 
which  was  indispensable  to  any  arrangement 
which  might  shorten  the  period  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  territory,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  him.  At  one  in  the  morning,  as  he 
was  stepping  out  of  his  carriage  at  the  door  of 
his  hotel,  a  pistol  was  suddenly  discharged  at 
him,  though  happily  it  missed  the  object.  The 
assassin,  who  was  seen  by  the  servant  behind 
the  carriage,  glided  off  in  the  obscurity,  and 
escaped  in  the  dark ;  but  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Cantillon,  and  another  of  the  name  of  Marenit, 
both  old  soldiers,  were  afterward  arrested,  and 
brought  to  trial.  But  the  evidence  was  deemed 
insufficient,  and  they  were  both  acquitted.  The 
calm  attitude  of  Wellington  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  this  circumstance; 
he  continued  his  diplomatic  labors  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  ;  and  felt  only  great  gratification 
from  the  marked  interest  which  the  attempt  ex- 
cited over  all  Europe.  Although  the  jury  did 
not  deem  the  evidence  against  Cantillon  suffi- 
cient, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
MOTiieur,238'  his  g"'11;1  for  NaP°]eon,  in  his  tes- 
Feb.  13, 1818 ;  tament  made  not  long  afterward, 
Antommar-  left  him  a  legacy  of  10,000  francs 
MomenetsnuerS  (-e400)'  expressly  in  consequence 
Napoleon.  °'  h's  having  attempted  to  murder 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — a  step  as 
characteristic  of  the  revengeful  nature  of  his 
Italian  disposition,  as  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
Duke,  in  striving  at  the  very  time  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  France,  was  of  his  more  elevated 
character. t  The  contrast  between  the  two  was 
the  more  remarkable,  that  the  Duke  had,  during 
the  advance  to  Paris  after  the  bat- 
*  Muffling,  tie  of  Waterloo,  strenuously  re- 
Feldzug  von  sisted,  and  succeeded  in  averting  a 
No  2  Gn'ei-  P>"°Posal  °f  Bluchers  that,  if  taken, 
senautoWel-  Napoleon  should  be  instantly  exe- 
lington.  cuted  as  a  pirate,  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind.3 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  the  Emperor  Alexander  adopted 
ihe  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  as  a  private  in- 

*  Written  on  18th  September,  1852,  the  day  after  the 
intelligence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  death  was  re- 
ceived in  Scotland. 

f'.Ie  legue  10,000  francs  au  sous  offieier  Cantillon,  qui 
a  essuye  un  proees  comme  prevenu  d'avoir  voulu  assas- 
siner  Lord  Wellington,  ce  dont  il  a  ete  declare  innocent. 
Cantillon  avait  autant  le  droit  d'assassiner  cet  oligarque 
que  celui-ci  de  m'envoycr  perirsur  le  rocherde  St.  Helene. 
Wellington,  qui  a  propose  cet  attentat,  cherchait  a  le 
justitier  sur  1'interet  de  la  Grande  Uretagne.  Cantillon, 
si  vraiment  il  eut  assassine  le  Lord,  se  serait  couvert  et 
aurait  ete  justifie  par  les  memes  motifs,  1'interet  de  la 
France  de  se  dtfaire  d'un  General  qui  d'ailleurs  avait 
viole  la  capitulation  de  Paris,  et  par  la  s'fetait  rendu  re- 
eponsabledu  sang  du  martyr Ney,  Labedoyere,  <tc,  et  du 
crime  d'avoir  depouille  les  Musees  contre  le  texte  des 
Traites." — Art.  5,  Codicil  au  Testament  de  Napoleon,  April 
24,  1820. — Antommarchi,  Verniers  Moments  tie  Napoleon, 
ii.  233. 


dividual  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Paris.  He  arrived 
accordingly,  and  remained  but  one  74 
day;  and  the  King  has  told  us,  in  Visit  of'Alex- 
an  elegant  memoir,  given  entire  in  anderto Louis 
Lamartine's  History  of  the  Restora-  ^J111-^  ,a 
Hon,  that  that  day  was  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  The  French  monarch  had  felt,  the 
utmost  solicitude  for  the  evacuation  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  he  justly  regarded  as  the  great 
work,  and  only  secure  inauguration  of  his  reign  ; 
and  when  it  was  finally  arranged,  he  said  to  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu — "I  have  lived  enough:  I 
have  seen  the  day  when  no  standard  but  that  of 
France  waves  over  the  French  citadels.1'  The 
joy  which  he  felt  at  this  great  deliverance  height- 
ened the  satisfaction  he  experienced  at  receiving 
the  monarch  whom  he,  with  reason,  regarded  as 
his  chief  deliverer.  Alexander  opened  his  mind  to 
him  without,  reserve.  "  Your  Majesty,"  said  he, 
has  conducted  your  affairs  with  great  wisdom. 
1  approve  of  your  ordinance  of  5th  September. 
It  had  become  indispensable  to  get  quit  of  a 
Chamber  which  dragged  you  back.  See  what 
I  have  done  for  Poland  !  Shall  I  be  deceived  in 
my  fond  desire  to  reconcile  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples of  Peace  and  Liberty  ?  The  fermentation 
in  Germany  is  alarming,  but  it  is  owing  to  the 
imprudent  attempts  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  recede  from  the 
promises  they  have  made  to  their  people.  Let 
us  have  no  Revolutionists  or  Jacobins,  but 
Christian  freedom."  He  was  made  acquaint- 
ed with  M.  Decazes,  whom  he  commended 
in  the  highest  terms  to  the  king.  The  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine  arrived  after  the  departure  of 
the  Czar,  and  was  entirely  absorbed  with  mili- 
tary ideas.  At  one  of  the  reviews  he  had  pre- 
sented to  him  a  private  in  the  1st  regiment  of 
grenadiers-a-cheval  who  had  wounded  him  in 
single  combat  during  the  war  in  Russia.  He 
paid  him  the  highest  compliments,  and  offered 
to  take  him  into  his  service — an  of- 
fer which  the  grenadier  had  the  pat-  '-Cap.  v  463, 
riotism  and  the  good  sense  to  de-  ]63 '  i32m  V' 
cline.1  * 

The  approach  of  the  annual  renewal  of  a  fifth 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  threw  75 
France,  as  usual,  into  an  agony  of  Elections  of 
excitement,  and  awakened  on  all  1818- 
sides  the  most  violent  passions.  It  was  worse 
than  annual  parliaments  would  be  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  British  constitution;  for  the 
parties  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  a  few  votes  either  way  would 
cast  the  balance  decisively  in  favor  of  one  or 

*  "Un  des  moments  les  plus  hcureux  de  ma  vie  a  et6 
celui  qui  a  suivi  la  visite  de  l'Empereur  de  Russie.  Sans 
parler  de  la  grace  extreme  qu'il  a  mise  a  venir  me  voir, 
et  a  retracer  ainsi,  rnais  bien  mollement,  ce  que  la  plus 
basse  flatterie  fit  faire  au  Due  de  la  Feuilladea  regard  de 
Louis  XJ.V.,  il  etait  difficile  de  ne  pas  etre  satisfait  de  son 
entretien.  Non  seulement  il  etait  entre  dans  toutes  mes 
pensees,  mais  il  les  avait  dites  avant  que  j'eusse  eu  le 
temps  de  les  emettre.  II  avait  hautement  approuve  le 
systeme  de  gouvcrnement,  et  la  ligne  de  conduite  que  je 
suis,  depuis  que  je  me  suis  determine  a  rendre  l'ordon- 
nance  du  5  Sept.  1816.  (Je  ne  puis  m'empecher  de  re- 
marquer  que  e'etait  le  moment  des  elections  de  Paris,  et 
que  l'Empereur  partit  persuade  que  Benjamin  Constant 
serait  elu.)  Entin,  ce  Prince  rn'avait  fait  l'eloge  de  mes 
ministres,  et  particulierement  du  Comte  Decazes,  pour 
lequel  je  ne  crains  point  d'avoir  une  amitie  fondee  sur 
lesqualites  a  la  fois  les  plus  solideset  les  plus  aimables 
et  sur  un  attachement,  dont  il  faut  etre  l'objet  pour  en 
sentir  tout  le  prix." — Memoires  de  Louis  XVIII.,  Dec. 
1818.   Lamartine.  Ilistoire  de  la  Restauralion,  vj.  163 
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other  party.  Thus  the  whole  efforts  of  party, 
the  whole  declamatior.s  of  the  journals,  the 
whole  anxieties  of  the  people,  were  concentrated 
on  the  limited  number  of  elections  in  which  the 
struggle  was  to  be  maintained.  As  the  contest 
drew  near,  the  weakness  of  the  Royalist  party, 
and  the  progressive  growth  of  the  Liberal,  be- 
came manifest.  One  journal  only,  the  Conserva- 
teur,  supported  the  white  flag,  while  dozens 
poured  forth  daily  declamations  on  the  popular 
side.  Few  of  the  Royalists  presented  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  vacant  seats;  when  they 
did  so,  it  was  as  martyrs  rather  than  with  the 
step  of  conquerors.  So  completely  were  they 
depressed,  that  the  contest  scarce  any  where 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Ministerialists; 
it  lay  between  the  latter  and  the  extreme  Dem- 
ocrats, and  in  most  cases  terminated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  M.  Lafayette  was  re- 
turned for  la  Sarthe;  M.  Manuel,  a  popular 
leader,  for  la  Vendee ;  and  M.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, after  having  run  the  Ministerial  candidate 
very  hard  in  Paris,  was  returned  as  another 
deputy  for  la  Sarthe.  As  these  districts  were 
known  to  be  Royalist,  these  returns  spread  great 
dismay  in  the  Tuileries,  and  first  suggested  a 
serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  new  electoral 
law  rendered  the  returns  a  true  index  of  general 
opinion.  It  was  evident  it  did  not,  for  it  threw 
them  entirely  into  the  hands  of  one  single  class, 
the  small  proprietors,  who  supported  the  Revolu- 
tion, because  they  had  been  enriched  by  its 
spoils.  The  Royalists  did  not  disguise  their 
satislaction  at  these  results,  and  the  verification 
of  all  their  predictions.  "We  foretold  it  all," 
they  exclaimed;  "one  or  two  more  of  the  an- 
nual renewals,  and  a  convention  all  complete 
will  emerge  from  the  new  electoral  law."  Even 
lLac.  ii.  246,  the  Government  shared  in  some 
253;  Cap.  vi.  degree  these  apprehensions.1  "I 

i'  V  Puke  see  with  pain."  said  the  Duke  de 
de  Richelieu  „.  ,  ..  r„  . '  ,  .  .  , 
to  M.  Deca-  Kichelieu,  ''that  the  law  of  elections 
zes,  Dec.  17,  is  excluding  all  the  Royalists  from 
1818.  Ibid.  the  Chamber.  I  fear  we  have  gone 
too  far  to  the  other  side ;  I  would  rather  have 
Royalist  exaltation  than  Jacobinism.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  look  out  for  a  remedy.  I  see 
with  terror  the  men  of  the  Hundred  days  re- 
turning ;  they  have  destroyed  our  position  in 
Europe:  for  God's  sake  let  us  avoid  revolu- 
tions." 

The  difficulties  of  Government  were  much 
76.  augmented  in  the  close  of  the  year 
Financial  cri-  by  a  severe  monetary  crisis,  the 
sis.  Dec.  1818.  natural  result  of  the  great  financial 
arrangements  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
the  immense  sums  which  the  contractors  for  the 
loans  borrowed  by  the  French  Government  had 
to  raise  to  make  good  their  engagements.  The 
unavoidable  effect  of  these  circumstances  was 
grievously  aggravated  at  this  period  by  the 
known  determination  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to  put 
a  period  to  the  paper  credit,  and  resort  to  the 
system  of  cash  payments.  As  this  restricted 
credit  and  limited  accommodation  took  place  in 
both  countries,  at  the  very  time  when  the  aid 
of  paper  currency  was  most  required,  the  con- 
sequence was  a  general  run  upon  the  Bank  of 
France  for  cash,  and  an  immediate  and  most 
serious  contraction  of  its  discounts.  A  severe 
raonetary  crisis,  with  all  its  alarming  conse- 


quences, quickly  followed  ;  and  so  great  did  the 
pressure  soon  become,  that  the  funds  at  Paris 
fell  10  per  cent,  and,  in  the  middle  of  November, 
credit  was  almost  annihilated  in  that  capital. 
In  this  extremity,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  on  the 
advice  of  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring,  made  a 
proposal  to  the  allied  powers  to  prolong  to 
eighteen  months  the  heavy  payments  which  were 
to  be  made  in  nine  months,  according  to  the 
convention  of  9th  October  preceding.  The  min- 
isters of  the  allied  powers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
had  several  conferences  on  this  subject,  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, for  they  themselves,  especially  Prussia  and 
Austria,  were  nearly  as  much  pressed  for  money 
as  the  Bank  of  France.  At  length  an  arrange- 
ment, drawn  up  by  Prince  Metternich,  was 
agreed  to,  by  which  the  period  of  paymen'  was 
prolonged  to  eighteen  months,  5  per  cent  interest 
being  stipulated  for  the  postponed  season,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  payments  were  to  be 
received  in  bills  drawn  upon  places  out  of  France. 
By  this  means,  aided  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  Government  and  Bank  of  France,  the  crisis 
was  surmounted,  without  any  suspension  of  pay- 
ments ;  but  it  had  been  so  severe,  and  requr^-d 
such  exertions  to  meet  it,  that  it  broke  down 
the  health  of  the  able  finance  minister,  M.  Cor- 
vetto,  who  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  retire. 

He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Roy.  who  .  _ 
iii  c    i     /-ii       i         p  1  Convention, 

had  been  one  of  the  Chamber  oi  Nov.  19, 1818- 
Deputies  during  the  Hundred  Days,  Ann  Hist  i. 
and  who  augmented  the  already  438, 439  ;  Cap. 

vi       S3  ■  Luc 

preponderating  influence  of  the  Lib-  ji '  240"  247. 
era!  party  in  the  Cabinet.1 

The  known  result  of  the  last  elections,  and 
the  certain  majority  which  it  was  77, 
foreseen  the  Liberals  would  have  in  Difficulties  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  rendered  the  Duke  de 

_  1   '    .  I?  1 /.  hoi  inn 


Richelieu. 
Dec.  10,  1818. 


the  situation  of  the  Duke  de  Rich- 
elieu very  difficult.  He  had  given 
a  somewhat  reluctant  consent  to  the  coup  d'etat 
of  5th  September,  1816,  which  shook  the  confi- 
dence the  Royalists  had  hitherto  reposed  in  him; 
and  now  he  was  threatened  with  a  hostile  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  composed 
of  the  very  persons  whom  that  measure  had 
brought  into  the  legislature.  Threatened  thus 
with  a  hostile  vote  in  the  Lower  House,  Riche- 
lieu had  no  resource  but  to  strengthen  himself 
in  the  Upper  ;  and  at  his  instigation,  a  party 
composing  a  majority  of  the  Peers  was  formed, 
prepared  to  stand  by  the  king  in  any  emergency 
that  might  occur.  At  the  same  time,  court 
conferences  were  held  with  M.  de  Villele,  M. 
Mole,  and  the  other  Royalist  chiefs,  who  prom- 
ised a  frank  and  loyal  adhesion,  provided  only 
the  Electoral  Law  was  changed;  but  that  was 
insisted  on  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
any  arrangement.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  not 
averse  to  such  a  modification ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
in  the  preparatory  scrutiny  of  votes,  to  ascertain 
how  the  numbers  of  the  Centre  and  Right  united 
together  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would 
stand.  As,  however,  it  was  felt  that  a  crisis 
was  approaching,  and  that  it  would  require  all 
the  influence  and  address  of  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu and  his  ministry  to  surmount  it,  the  opening 
of  the  session  was  postponed  to  the  10th  De- 
cember, in  order  to  give  time  for  any  2  Lac.  ii.  254. 
arrangements  which  might  be  found  257 ;  Cap  vi. 
necessary  to  meet  it.2  34'  3q 
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As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  approaching  con-  | 
7g  flict  in  the  Legislature  was  preceded 
Divisions  in  by  a  division  in  the  Cabinet.  Some  1 
tne  Cabinet,  of  the  ministers,  among  whom  were 
and  break-up  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  MM.  Laine, 
Sy  Dicl'ia.  Mo>e,  and  Pasquier,  were  inclined 
to  go  into  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  Royalists,  and  modify  the  Electoral  Law; 
but  the  majority,  headed  by  M.  Decazes  and 
Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  deemed  any  change 
of  policy  unnecessary  and  hazardous,  and  de- 
cided otherwise.  The  opening  speech  of  the 
king  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  on 
December  10th,  which  committed  neither  party, 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division  in  the  Cabinet ; 
but  two  days  afterward,  various  conflicts  took 
place  there  between  the  two  parties,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  their  united  operation  was 
no  longer  to  be  relied  on.  When  the  king,  who 
had  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  ignorant 
of  those  ministerial  divisions,  perceived  to  what 
a  length  they  had  gone,  and  that  a  separation 
had  become  unavoidable,  he  prepared,  though 
with  great  regret  at  losing  M.  Decazes,  to  sup- 
port the  premier,  to  whom  his  entire  confidence 
had  been  given,  whose  ideas  on  every  subject 
entirely  coincided  with  his  own,  and  whose  wis- 
dom had  guided  him  in  safety  through  the  peril- 
ous period  of  the  occupation  of  the  territory. 
The  anxiety  which  he  felt,  at  the  prospect  of  a 
break-up  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  brought  on  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  which  for  some  days  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  state  councils;  and  he 
was  in  the  very  worst  crisis  of  the  malady,  when 
a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  whether  any 
modification  should  be  introduced  into  the  Elect- 
oral Law.  The  votes  in  the  Chamber  for  the 
president  had  shown  a  majority  of  101  to  91, 
formed  by  the  Centre  Right  and  Right  against 
the  Liberals  of  all  shades.  Encouraged  by  this 
favorable  result,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  sup- 
ported the  proposed  modification;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  conference,  the  king  rose  and  said — 
"Let  us  plant  our  standard  on  the  ordonnanee 
of  the  5th  September:  let  us  continue  to  follow 
the  line  we  have  hitherto  followed;  but  let  us 
at  the  same  time  extend  a  hand  to  the  right  as 
well  as  the  left,  and  say  with  Caesar,  'He  who 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me.'  "  The  majority 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  Cabinet  coun- 
cil broke  up  without  having  come  to  any  formal 
determination  on  the  subject;  but  though  the 
king  hoped  the  division  was  healed,  it  had  in 
reality  become  incurable,  and  next  day  he  was 
thunderstruck  by  receiving  letters  of  resignation 
'  Memoire  de  from  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  MM. 
Louis  xvm. ;  Laine,  Mole  and  Pasquier,  which 
1 82"  Cap'' vi  vve,"e  soon  followed  by  one  from  M. 
45,  55  ;  Lac.  Decazes,  who  felt  he  could  no  longer 
ii.  255,  257.  remain  in  a  cabinet  from  which  so 
many  of  his  old  colleagues  had  seceded.1* 

*  "  Votre  Majeste  peut  imaginer  dans  quelle  pcnible 
situation  rn'a  laiss6  l'entretien  d'liier,  et  tout  ce  que  j'ai 
souffert  en  voyant  le  chagrin  que  je  causais  a  votre  Ma- 
jeste. Je  connais  trop  bien  mon  insuflisance  dans  des 
circonstances  aussi  difficiles,  et  pour  un  genre  d'affaires 
auquel  il  est  impossible  d'etre  moins  propre  que  je  ne  le 
su».,  pour  que  je  ne  repete  pas,  Sire,  ce  que  j'ai  eu  l'hon- 
ueur  de  vous  dire  bier.  Ma  mission  a  etc  linie  au  mo- 
ment ou  les  grandes  affaires  avec  les  etrangers  ont  ete 
terminees  ;  celles  de  l'interleur  aussi  bien  que  la  conduite 
des  Chambres  me  sont  tout  a  fait  etrangeres,  et  je  n'y  ai 
ni  aptitude  ni  capacite.  II  est.  de  mon  devoir  de  dire  a 
votre  Majeste  dans  toute  la  sincerile  de  mon  ctt  ur,  qu'en 
me  retenant  elle  fait  le  plus  grand  tort  a  ses  affaires  et  au 


Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  on  the  king,  he  could 
not  have  been  thrown  into  greater  -9 
consternation  than  he  was  by  the  Formation  ot 
receipt  of  these  resignations.  It  the  new  Min- 
equaled  that  experienced  on  the  re-  lstry'  Dec-28- 
turn  of  Napoleon,  for  then  the  kingdom  only  was 
lost ;  but  now,  though  the  kingdom  remained, 
the  only  means  of  governing  it  had  disappeared. 
Richelieu  had  made  it  a  condition  of  his  retain- 
ing office,  that  M.  Decazes  should  be  sent  on  a 
foreign  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Naples — a 
stipulation  which  sufficiently  revealed  the  real 
cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  ministry.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  the  king,  however,  and  moved 
by  the  delicate  situation  of  Madame  Decazes, 
who  was  in  her  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  he 
agreed  so  far  to  modify  his  demands  as  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  ministry  if  Decazes  were 
removed  only  to  Italy.  He  endeavored  to  form 
a  ministry  resting  on  the  Centre  Right  and  Right 
of  the  Chamber,  and  from  which  M.  Decazes 
was  to  be  excluded;  but  all  his  proposed  ar- 
rangements proved  ineffectual.  The  Electoral 
Law  proved  an  invincible  barrier  to  any  united 
administration.  Finding  he  could  not  form  a 
ministry,  M.  de  Richelieu  simply  resigned;  and 
the  king,  driven  thus  to  throw  himself  without 
reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals,  sent,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  for  M. 
Decazes  accordingly,  and  by  his  advice  a  min- 
istry purely  Liberal  was  formed  after  the  follow- 
ing manner:  General  Dessoles — a  Liberal,  but 
who  had  done  great  service  to  the  Bourbons  at 
the  Restoration — was  President  of  the  Council 
and  Premier ;  M.  de  Serres,  Keeper  of  the  Seals ; 
Decazes,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Baron  Portal, 
the  Navy;  Baron  Louis,  the  Finance;  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr,  Minister-at-War.  These  changes  ren- 
dered the  ministry  entirely  and  exclusively  Lib- 
eral.1 Thus  fell  the  ministry  of  the  i  cap.  vi.  42 
Duke  de  Richelieu — the  victim  of  71 ;  Memoires 
the  measure  it  had  adopted  to  con-  j?vinU' L 
ciliate  its  opponents  and  of  the  hos-  vi 
tile  party  which  it  had  introduced  Lac.  ii.'  2(54,' 
into  power.  267- 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  ministry  was 
to  propose  a  national  recompense  to 
the  Duke  de  Richel  leu,  whose  great  Recompense 
public  services,  during  the  three  voted  to  tne 
years  he  had  held  the  reigns  of  pow-  Duke  de  Rich- 
er, well  entitled  him  to  some  distin-  elleu'  and  de" 


guished  mark  of  the  public  gratitude, 


clined  by  liim. 


pays,  et  que  ce  sentiment  qu'elle  avait  la  bonte  d'appeler 
bier  modestie,  n'est  que  le  resultat  d'une  connaissance 
plus  approfondie  de  moi-meme :  penser  autrement  ne 
serait  pour  moi  qu'une  miserable  presomption.  Votre 
Majeste  sait  si  j'estime  et  aime  M.  Decazes:  mes  senti- 
mens  sont  et  seront  toujours  les  mimes.  Mais  d'un  cote, 
outrage  sans  raison  par  un  parti  dont  les  imprudences 
ont  cause  tant  de  maux,  il  lui  est  impossible  de  sc  rap- 
procher  de  lui ;  de  l'autre,  il  est  pousse  vers  un  cote  dont 
les  doctrines  nous  inenaccnt  davantage,  tant  qu'il  ne  sera 
pas  fixe.  Hors  de  France  par  des  functions  eminentes, 
tous  les  hommes  opposes  au  Ministere  le  considerent 
comme  le  but  de  letirs  esperances,  et  il  deviendra,  mal- 
gre  lui  sans  doute,  un  obstacle  a  la  consolidation  du 
Gouvernement.  Je  crois  ce  sacrifice  necessaire  si  je  dois 
rester  au  Gouvernement.  L'ambassade  de  Naples  ou  de 
Petersbourg,  et  un  depart  annonee  et  execute  dans  une 
seniaine,  tels  sont,  svivant  moi,  les  preliminaires  indis- 
pensables,  je  ne  dis  pas  au  succes,  mais  a  la  marche  de 
['administration.  Apres  avoir  exprime  ma  pensee,  souf- 
frez,  Sire,  que  je  me  jette  encore  aux  pieds  de  votre  Ma- 
jeste, pour  lui  demander  avec  les  plus  vives  instances  de 
m'accorder  ma  Uberte.'- — Due  de  Richelieu  au  Rot  Lnui. 
XVII!.,  Dec.  23,  1818.  Lamartine,  Hisloire  de  la  Res 
tauration,  vi.  183,  185. 
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while  his  private  disinterestedness  had  left  him 
without  fortune  at  its  close.  The  subject  was 
introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lalli,  and  seconded  by  General  Des- 
solles  :  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  De- 
cazes.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  fallen  min- 
ister hear  what  was  in  agitation  than  he  ad- 
dressed a  noble  letter  to  both  Houses,  in  which 
he  declined  any  public  recompense,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  add 
to  the  public  burdens  at  a  time  when  so  many 
lieavy  obligations  already  weighed  upon  France.* 
Notwithstanding  this  generous  refusal,  the  pro- 
;ect  was  persisted  in,  and  General  Dessolles, 
who  was  now  created  a  marquis,  after  a  brilliant 
picture  of  the  great  services  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  proposed  that  an  entailed  estate  of 
50,000  francs  (£2000)  a  year  taken  from  the  do- 
mains of  the  Crown,  should  be  settled  to  descend 
to  his  heirs  male  with  the  peerage.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  and  acknowledged  services 
of  the  duke,  the  proposal  was  seriously  combated 
in  both  Houses  ;  the  opposition  being  chiefly  rest- 
ed on  the  magnitude  of  the  public  burdens,  and 
the  illegality  of  alienating  any  portion  of  the 
royal  domains  settled  on  the  Crown  by  the  law 
of  1814.  It  was  carried,  however,  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  both  Houses  ;  the  numbers  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  being  124  to  85 — in  the 
Peers,  83  to  45.  The  duke,  however,  persisted 
in  his  disinterested  refusal ;  he  accepted  only  the 
honor,  and  conveyed  the  property  to  an  hospital 
at  Bordeaux.  When  he  did  so,  he  had  no  fortune 
whatever  either  in  land  or  money ;  and  his  sis- 
ters procured  for  him  a  slender  competence  of 
8000  francs  (£.320)  a  year  only,  by  selling  the 
diamonds  presented  to  him,  according  to  diplo- 
matic usage,  on  signing  the  many  treaties  to 
which  his  name  was  attached.  Such  conduct 
makes  us  proud  of  our  species,  and  may  well  in- 
duce oblivion  of  the  many  baser  acts  which  his- 
tory is  constrained  to  record.  Certainly  if,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  the  love  of  money  is  the 
1  Lac.  vi.  267  ro°t  °f  a'i  ev''i  disinterestedness 
270  ;  Cap.  vi.  in  regard  of  it  is  the  index  of  all 
100,  115.  „ood.i 

The  decisive  change  in  the  Government  soon 
gi  appeared  in  the  system  of  adminis- 

Measures  of  tration  pursued  both  in  civil  and 
the  new  Min-  military  affairs.'  The  first  care  of 
isters.  M.  Decazes,  as  Minister  of  the  In- 

terior, was  to  erase  from  the  list  of  proscribed 
persons  nearly  all  the  names  which  still  stood  on 
it.  The  king  entered  cordially  into  all  these 
measures.  "  They  have  suffered  much,"  said 
he,  "  but  they  should  ascribe  it  less  to  me  than 
to  circumstances ;  but  when  we  do  resolve  on 
acts  of  grace,  let  them  be  complete."  So  fully 
was  this  benevolent  intention  carried  into  effect, 
that  the  arrears  of  pay  during  the  period  of  their 
exile  were  given  to  the  officers  restored.  Mar- 
shal Soult  received  some  hundred  thousand  francs 
in  this  way.    At  the  War-Office,  Marshal  Gou- 

*  "  Si  dans  le  cours  de  mon  ministere,  j'ai  eu  le  bon- 
heur  de  rendre  des  services  a  la  France,  et  dans  ces  der- 
niers  temps  de  concourir  a  l'affranchissement  de  son  ter- 
ritoire,  rnon  ame  n'est  pas  moins  attristee  de  savoir  ma 
patrie  accablee  de  dettes  enormes ;  trop  de  calamites  l'ont 
frappee,  trop  de  citoyens  sont  tombes  dans  le  malheur ;  et 
il  y  a  trop  de  penes  a  reparer,  pour  que  je  puisse  voir 
s"elever  ma  fortune  en  de  telles  cotijonctures.  L'estime  de 
mon  pays,  la  borne  du  Roi,  le  temoignage  de  ma  con- 
science me  suffisent." — Due  de  Richelieu  aux  Chambres, 
Jan.  27,  1819.   Moniteur,  Jan.  28. 


vion  St.  Cyr  pursued  with  more  vigor  than  ever 
his  system  of  oblivion  and  fusion.  Not  merely 
the  subordinate  officers,  but  the  superior  ones  and 
generals — among  the  rest,  General  Foy,  and 
others  who  had  been  attached  to  the  fortunes  of 
Napoleon  during  the  Empire  and  the  Hundred 
Days — received  permission  to  return.  To  such 
a  length  was  this  system  carried,  that  at  last  an 
ordinance  opened  to  the  officers  and  sub-officers 
of  the  army  the  entry  into  the  Royal  Guard  of 
the  King  and  the  Count  d'Artois.  This  excited, 
as  well  it  might,  the  loudest  complaints  among 
the  Royalists;  but  the  system  was  nevertheless 
pursued  with  vigor  and  perseverance,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  majority  of  the  officers  in  both  serv- 
ices was  composed  of  men  known  to  be  partial 
to  the  Liberal  or  Napoleon  party.  A  still  more 
venement  clamor  was  raised  in  the  Royalist  camp 
by  an  ordinance  which  gave  certain  colonels  in 
the  Guard  rank  and  position  in  the  army  as  mar- 
shals of  the  camp — a  measure  it  was  said,  ob- 
viously intended  to  remove  from  the 
royal  family  the  few  faithful  defend-  ^La/ii  70 
ers  which  still  remained  to  them.1 

The  same  system  was  pursued  with  equally 
unflinching  determination  in  the  civil  g2 
service  of  the  State.  The  prefects,  General  pro- 
the  sub-prefects,  were  allj  chosen  motion  of  the 
from  the  Liberal  party;  even  the  Liberals  in 
Council  of  State  was  remodelled,  so  £ee  cml  serv" 
as  to  give  a  majority  to  that  party. 
Among  the  many  eminent  men  of  that  side  who 
thus  obtained  admission  into  the  Council  of  State, 
were  MM.  Simeon,  Royer-Collard,  Portalis, 
Mounier,  and  Camille-Jourdan,  who  were  placed 
in  the  legislative  section  of  that  body  ;  while  the 
deliberative,  a  still  more  important  section,  con- 
tained MM.  Cuvier,  Degrando,  Berenger,  Ra- 
mond,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  Gen.  Mathieu  Du- 
mas, Guizot,  Barante,  and  a  great  many  olhers, 
all  Liberals  of  the  first  rank,  station,  and  ability. 
In  a  word,  the  choice  of  Government  in  filling 
up  appointments  realized  the  fine  saying  of  Louis 
XVIII. — -Whoever  is  faithful  to  me  now  has 
ever  been  so."  To  such  a  length  was  this  sys- 
tem carried  in  subordinate  officers,  that  one  of 
the  royal  courts  in  the  south  of  France,  that  of 
Nimes,  was  composed  entirely  of  the  magistrates 
who  had  held  office  during  the  Hundred  Days — 
the  Royalists  who  had  succeeded  them  being 
entirely  excluded.  In  a  word,  the  Government 
threw  themselves  every  where,  and  without  re- 
serve, into  the  arms  of  the  Liberal  party,  hoping 
that  they  would  thus  found  the  mon-  2  cap.  vi.  92 
archy  upon  the  affections  or  interests  94;  Lac.  ii. 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation.2  27u>  271- 

No  measure  of  moment  was  brought  forward 
by  the  new  ministers  from  their  83 
appointment  on  the  2Sth  December  Movement 
till  the  beginning  of  February,  and  against  the 
the  Parisians,  impatient  of  delay,  and  fX°pler7 
thirsting  tor  excitement,  were  begin- 
ning to  complain  that  the  Liberal  ministry  were 
doing  nothing  ;  but,  ere  long,  they  had  ample 
subject  for  meditation  from  what  occurred  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.    The  Royalists  had  there  a 
decided  majority;  and  they  were  so  convinced 
that  the  Electoral  Law  would  terminate  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy,  and  before  many  years 
had  elapsed  would  effect  it,  that  they  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  attempt  its  modification.  The 
great  object  was  to  neutralize  in  some  way  the 
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majority  of  small  proprietors  of  the  national  do- 
mains, who,  at  present,  by  the  Electoral  Law, 
had  the  means  of  returning  a  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  persons  attached  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  The  person  selected 
to  commence  the  movement  was  M.  Barthelemy, 
the  veteran  diplomatist,  who,  elected,  contrary 
to  his  wishes,  a  member  of  the  Directory,  had 
been  seized  on  occasion  of  the  revolution  of  11th 
Fructidor,  in  1797,  by  his  democratic  colleagues, 
and  transported  to  the  burning  deserts  of  Sina- 
mari,  from  whence  his  escape  seemed  little  short 
1  Hist  of  Eu  °'  a  m'rac'e-  He  was  now  old  and 
rope,  c.  xxiv.  infirm,  but  still  in  the  full  posses- 
W 48-51.  Lac.  sion  of  his  faculties;  and  being  a 
lis'l^l  A-Vi"  "v'n"  monument  of  the  excesses  of 
Hist. ii.  31. 32!  tne  Revolution,  he  seemed  a  fitting 

person  to  arrest  its  march.1 
l;  It  is  now  two  years,"  said  the  veteran  ora- 
84.  tnl'i  ''since  a  change  was  intro- 
Argument  of  duced  into  our  infant  institutions 
M.  Barthele-  by  a  change  in  the  law  of  election, 
change  in  the  ?  'le  advantages  anticipated  from 
law  of  elec-  it  were  maintained  with  so  much 
tion.  Feb.  20,  warmth,  the  inconveniences  fore- 

seen  were  supported  by  reasons  so 
plausible,  that  there  was  ample  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  course  of 
our  discussions  rendered  that  incertitude  so  nat- 
ural, that  it  was  in  some  degree  shared  by  the 
orators  of  Government  themselves;  and,  in  the 
last  debate,  they  declared  that  the  new  law  was 
only  an  experiment,  which  would  be  open  to  re- 
vision if  it  should  prove  unsuccessful.  That 
declaration  fixed  many  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
hesiiated;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
myself  one  of  those  who  was  induced  by  it  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  law.  Two  years 
have  since  elapsed,  two  elections  have  taken 
place  under  it,  and  twice  the  Government  has 
been  thrown  into  an  agony  of  apprehension  from 
its  results.  I  feel  it,  therefore,  a  duty  to  solicit 
the  redemption  of  a  pledge  which  determined 
my  vote.  I  demand  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
should  adopt  a  resolution  to  petition  the  King  to 
bring  forward  ihe  project  of  a  law  which  may 
»  Ann.  Hist,  introduce  into  the  organization  of 
ii.  33 :_ I.ac,  ii.  the  electoral  colleges  the  requisite 
271,  2/2.         modifications."  2 

To  this  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of  the  Min- 
g-  istry  by  Decazes  and  Lally  Tollen- 

Answer  on  dal  :  "  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
the  part  of  the  on  certain  promises  said  to  have 
Ministerial-     i,een  mac]e  Dv  the  Ministry  when  the 

law  of  elections  was  under  discus- 
sion. No  minister,  in  bringing  forward  such  a 
law,  could  promise  any  thing  but.  that  it  should 
be  literally  carried  into  ellect;  and,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  was  promised  by  the  ministers  of 
that  period.  The  Government  is  now  persuad- 
ed that  it  can  not  so  well  discharge  its  duty  as 
by  repelling  with  all  its  strength  a  proposition 
which  it,  with  sincerity,  regards  as  the  most 
dangerous  that  can  emanate  from  this  Assembly. 
This  fundamental  law,  the  principal  spring  of 
government,  the  faults  or  merits  of  which  must 
have  so  decisive  an  influence  on  our  destinies, 
was  adopted,  after  a  warm  and  long  discussion 
— by  a  small  majority  it  is  true,  but  one  as  large 
as  could  be  expected  on  such  a  subject  in  the 
circumstances.  The  result  has  fully  answered 
our  expectations.    From  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 


nees all  is  now  tranquil  and  contented  :  will  any 

man  venture  to  predict  that  the  same  wil.  be 

the  case  to-morrow  if  this  proposition  is  adopted 

by  the  Assemby '?    From  the  agitation  already 

arising  in  its  bosom  we  may  augur  1  Arln  jjjst 

the  commotion  which  the  proposal  ii.  34 ;  Moni- 

will  soon  awaken  over  the  whole  of  teur>  Fet>-  27> 

France."  »  1819' 

These  words  proved  prophetic  of  the  effect 

produced  over  France  by  the  intro-  go, 

duction  of  this  measure.    Leave  The  proposi- 

was  given  to  bring  in  the  proposi-  Uol|  is  ?ar" 

1  •    •.      r  on  »    co      7       ried,  and  vast 

tion  by  a  majority  ol  80  to  53.    1m-  sensation 

mediately  the  most  violent  agitation  throughout 
commenced  in  every  part  of  France,  Franre. 
much  exceeding  any  thing  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  Restoration.  The  people  are 
possessed  of  an  instinct  which  seldom  errs  as  to 
the  probable  effect  upon  their  immediate  interest 
of  any  measures  that  are  brought  forward,  or 
the  influence  they  may  acquire  over  the  govern- 
ment :  it  is  in  regard  to  their  ultimate  effects — 
which  require  foresight  and  reflection,  to  be  ap- 
preciated— that  they  are  so  generally  deficient. 
The  agitation  was  universal,  and  reached  far 
beyond  the  limited  class  to  which  the  right  of 
voting  was  at  present  extended.  The  whole 
body  of  holders  of  the  national  domains  took  the 
alarm.  Conscience  made  cowards  of  them  all; 
they  felt  the  same  dread  of  being  dispossessed 
of  their  ill-gotten  gains  that  the  holder  of  stolen 
goods  does  when  a  police-officer  enters  the 
house.  Hundreds  of  petitions  were  prepared  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  eagerly  signed 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  praying  the  king  to 
make  no  change  in  the  Electoral  Law;  and,  for 
the  first,  time  since  the  extinction  of  the  fervor 
of  the  Revolution  by  the  carnage  of  the  Conven- 
tion, France,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  2  Lac.  ii.  120, 
Bayonne,  was  convulsed  by  demo-  Cap.  vi.  121, 
cratic  passions.2  126- 

This  open  declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
by  so  large  a  majority,  against  the  S7. 
Electoral  Law,  was  rendered  the  Measures  of 

more  serious,  from  the  weight  and  the.  ,,CabI"1,ft' 
.  „  ,.  ',  ,         ?    1        and  the  Libe- 

inlluence  ot  the  members  o!  whom  rais  m  the 

the  majority  was  composed,  which  Chamber  of 
embraced  the  most  respectable  and  Deputies, 
enlightened  of  the  peerage.  The  king  was  very 
much  struck  with  this  circumstance  ;  he  said 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  defenders  of 
his  throne,  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  party, 
but  of  the  dynasty  and  the  monarchy.  M.  De- 
cazes had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that 
it  was  necessary  to  persist  in  the  support  of  the 
Electoral  Law  ;  which,  however,  he  at  length 
agreed  to  do,  as  the  Cabinet,  by  a  great  major- 
ity, thought  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  its 
existence.  M.  Lafitte,  in  the  Lower  House, 
made  a  motion  for  the  deputies  to  present  an 
address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  make  no 
change  in  the  Electoral  Law  ;  and  although  this 
proposal  was  negatived  on  the  objection  in  point 
of  form,  that  the  matter  had  not  yet  come  in 
regular  course  before  them,  yet  it  served  to  sup- 
port the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  in  3  (jap  vj  12s, 
their  resolution  to  permit  no  change  129;  Ann. 
in  the  existing  law.3  Hist-  co- 

The  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
came  on  in  the  Peers  on  the  26th  February,  when 
it  was  argued  by  MM.  de  Barthelemy,  tie  Fon- 
tanes.  and  de  Castellane  :  "  We  have  supported 
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the  law  of  election,  because  we  thought  that  little 
gg  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  dem- 
Argument  in  ocraey  of  eighty  thousand  elect- 
support  of  M.  ors  in  a  country  possessing  twen- 
praoposiimy'S  ty-seven  millions  of  inhabitants; 

but  experience  has  undeceived  us. 
The  opponents  of  the  law  have  better  than  our- 
selves perceived  its  real  tendency.  What  is  the 
end  which  we  should  pursue? — to  strengthen 
power  by  giving  it  the  support  of  the  nation.  If 
history  proves  that  the  ministers  of  kings  are  in 
general  more  inclined  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  crown  than  those  of  the  people,  those  who 
are  now  in  power  are  free  from  that  reproach. 
But  have  they  always  been  equally  confident  in 
the  merits  of  the  law,  to  the  maintenance  of 
■which  they  now  attach  their  political  existence  ? 
Have  they  had  no  misgivings  as  to  its  demo- 
cratic tendency  ?  Is  it  not  equally  open  to  abuse 
on  the  other  side,  should  a  ministry  arrive  at 
power  sufficiently  unscrupulous  to  make  use  of 
its  powers  in  that  respect?  What  is  so  easy  as 
to  multiply  patents,  and  bestow  them  on  persons 
in  the  interest  of  the  Crown  ?  To  eschew  these 
evils,  we  must  recur  to  the  great  territorial  aris- 
tocracy. There  once  was  a  man  who  terrified 
Europe  by  his  ambition ;  however  we  may  re- 
gard that  man,  no  one  can  deny  to  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  power.  One  day 
he  was  preparing  in  the  Council  of  State  the 
Electoral  Colleges,  and  I  (M.  de  Fontanes)  was 
present.  Some  of  his  confidential  counselors 
suggested  to  him  that  his  plan  was  not  without 
danger  :  for  several  of  the  great  properties  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  former  proprietors, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  the  choice  of  the  six 
hundred  most  considerable  in  each  college,  in 
whom  the  franchise  was  vested,  would  bring  in 
the  partisans  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  Napo- 
leon was  no  ways  staggered  by  this  observation  ; 
his  answer  was  as  follows,  '  These  men,'  said 
he,  '  are  great  proprietors — they  do  not  wish, 
therefore,  that  the  soil  should  tremble — their 
interest  is  mine.'  Have  the  great  proprietors 
any  influence  under  the  present  Electoral  Law  ? 
None  whatever ;  for  thev  are  outvoted  twenty 
to  one  by  the  small  proprietors,  who,  having 
nearly  all  been  enriched  by  the  Revolution,  are 
attached  to  its  fortunes. 

"  What  clearly  proves  that  there  is  something 
g9        fundamentally  wtong  about  the  pre- 

^ontinued.  sent  'aw  's  tnft  ^acti  tnat  although 
there  . are  120,000  electors  in  France, 
never  more  than  80,000  have  taken  part  in  any 
election.  This  is  an  evil  of  the  very  first  mag- 
nitude, which  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy.  If,  in 
the  infancy  of  our  institutions,  and  when  the 
electoral  franchise  was  by  many  to  be  exercised 
for  the  first  time,  so  great  a  number  of  electors 
have  not  come  forward,  what  may  be  anticipated 
in  ordinary  times  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
number  of  electors  will  constantly  diminish  ;  and 
as  the  law  provides  that,  in  such  an  event,  the 
Electoral  Colleges  are  to  meet  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year,  a  burden  will  be  imposed  on 
the  electors  exceeding  in  weight  that  of  their 
whole  contributions  to  the  state.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  electors,  till  they  become  quite  illusory, 
and  amenable  to  every  species  of  influence  or 
corruption. 

"  There  is  another  consideration  not  less  im- 
Vol.  I. — N 


I  portant.  In  the  laudable  intention  of  encourag- 
ing commerce  and  industry,  patents 
(franchises  derived  from  income-tax),  conUnued 
have  been  assimilated  and  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  resting  on  direct  taxes 
from  land.  But  that  extension,  already  suffi- 
ciently great,  has  become  altogether  monstrous, 
from  the  circumstance  that,  as  this  tax  is  paid 
monthly,  it  is  held  that  the  payment  of  one  in- 
stallment— that  is,  one-twelfth  of  three  hundred 
francs — confers  the  franchise.  Thus  the  right 
of  voting  is  acquired  by  the  payment  once  only 
of  a  tax  of  twenty-five  francs.  Is  not  this  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  act — a  departure  alike 
from  its  letter  and  its  spirit?  The  introduction 
of  such  a  body  of  disqualified  electors  into  the 
register  of  voters,  is  an  act  of  manifest  injustice 
to  the  holders  of  land.  The  latter,  however,  in 
every  age  and  country,  have  constituted  the 
strength  of  nations.  They  it  is  who  are  the 
guardians  at  once  of  our  morals  and  institutions. 
In  intrusting  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  political 
rights,  our  legislators  have  done  no  violence  to 
natural  justice ;  because  civilization  renders  prop- 
erty always  accessible  to  the  persevering  efforts 
of  industry,  and  it  is  the  sure  recompense  of  labor 
and  economy. 

"  Finally,  there  is  an  important  defect  in  our 
Electoral  Law,  which  requires  amend- 
ment. The  power  of  naming  supple-  concluded 
mentarymembers,  intheevent  of  those 
named  in  the  first  instance  failing,  has  been  omit- 
ted ;  although  it  was  in  an  especial  manner  re- 
quired under  the  new  Electoral  Law,  which  so 
greatly  restricted  the  number  of  deputies.  As 
matters  at  present  stand,  it  is  not  death  or 
serious  disease  disqualifying  the  deputy,  which 
renders  necessary  a  new  election  ;  the  same  fol- 
lows from  a  double  return  of  the  same  individual 
for  different  places — an  event  which  has  very 
frequently  occurred  in  recent  times.  This  ren- 
ders fresh  elections  necessary,  and  perpetuates 
the  excitement,  turmoil,  and  intrigue  consequent 
on  them.  Even  now,  from  this  cause,  the  Cham- 
ber is  incomplete  ;  and  it  has  been  so  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  neces- 
sity of  these  new  elections  not  only  entails  a 

great  additional  expense  and  trou-  ,  .  . 
r,  ,         r   .  1  Ann.  Hist, 

ble  on  the  electors,  but  peipetu-  ii.  si,  39 ; 

ates  an  agitation,  which,  in  every  Moniteur,Feb 

point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  27>  ™9  \  !?,ap' 
r    -i^i  m.  129,  131. 

avoid.  1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the 
Marquis  Dessolles,  the  Premier,  M.  g2 
Languinan,  and  M.  de  Larochefou-  Argument  of 
cauld  :   "  To  attack  the  Law  of  the  Ministers 

Elections  is  to  attack  the  charter  °"  the  other 

,.,  ■  side. 
— to  menace  our  liberties — to  com- 
mence the  counter  revolution.  That  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  law  there  may  be  some  errors, 
negligences,  and  abuses,  is  very  possible,  and 
obtains  in  this  as  in  all  earthly  things.  The 
remedy  for  them,  however,  is  in  an  ordinance  of 
the  King,  or  a  circular  of  the  Ministers,  not  a 
change  of  the  law.  The  Law  of  Election  is 
generally  considered  as  good,  and  the  best  guar- 
antee of  our  liberties.  The  people  are  attached 
to  it  as  the  chief  safeguard  given  them  by  the 
charter.  To  propose  to  touch  it  now,  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  alarm  ;  to  attack  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  in  that  which  they  cherish  the  most; 
to  assail  immediately  the  sentiments  which  are 
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most  deeply  seated  in  their  affections  ;  to  expose 
France  to  the  anxieties,  the  passions,  and  the 
agitation,  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  avoid; 
to  cast  anew  a  firebrand  into  the  nation ;  and 
God  only  knows  when  the  conflagration  thus 
raised  will  be  extinguished.  The  Law  of  Elec- 
tion is  our  second  charter;  and  the  attack  on  it 
must  be  combated  by  facts  rather  than  argu- 
ments. 

"  After  four  years  of  secret  notes  addressed 
93  to  the  allied  powers ;  after  the  criminal, 
Continued.  DUt  st'"  unpunished  intrigue  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  against  ourcharter ;  alter 
the  attempt  in  December  last  to  renew  the  evils 
which  the  King  averted  by  the  ordinance  of  5th 
September,  1816,  a  nebulous  point  has  again 
formed  in  the  heavens — the  forerunner  of  a 
dreadful  tempest — and  the  cloud  has  first  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Peers.  That  house  was 
instituted  to  calm  the  passions,  to  avert  storms, 
to  establish  harmony  between  the  powers;  and 
it  is  now  in  its  name  that  vague  innovations  are 
proposed — the  more  alarming,  that  they  are  un- 
certain— the  more  to  be  deprecated,  that  they 
are  unnecessary.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  : 
a  great  faction,  now  very  apparent,  without  the 
Chamber — the  faction  of  privileges,  of  abuses, 
of  sinecures,  of  prodigalities,  of  the  oligarchy — 
agitates  and  disturbs  us,  in  the  hope  of  subvert- 
ing the  charter,  which  they  have  long  under- 
mined, or  of  reducing  its  effects  to  unmeaning 
ceremonies.  The  object  of  that  league  is  to 
overturn  the  existing  Ministry,  which  enjoys  the 
confidence  at  once  of  the  king  and  the  nation, 
and  which  is  distinguished  alike  by  patriotism 
and  unanimity.  They  would  replace  them  by 
the  most  extravagant  of  the  opposite  faction,  in 
order  by  their  aid  to  annihilate  the  Electoral 
Law,  which  has  cost  two  years  of  labor,  and  is 
so  dear  to  the  immense  majority  of  Frenchmen. 
They  would  re-establish  the  double  steps  of  elec- 
tion, so  favorable  to  aristocracy,  and  restore  the 
elections  to  those  little  places  where  their  influ- 
ence is  predominant :  an  abuse  so  wisely  pro- 
vided against  by  the  existing  law.  In  a  word, 
this  is  the  first  act  of  the  counter  revolution 
against  the  charter. 

"  Already  you  see  the  effects  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  entertained  by 
the  Chamber.  You  see  it  in  the  stag- 
nation of  industry,  the  decline  of  con- 
fidence, the  indignation  of  the  public,  which  ex- 
hales in  the  thousands  of  petitions  which  encum- 
ber your  table,  to  one  of  which  is  attached  three 
thousand  signatures.  If  the  proposition  is  not 
withdrawn,  the  result  will  be  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  peers,  who  were  excluded  without 
judgment  in  1815  ;  a  fatal  step,  but  indispens- 
able to  bring  back  the  House  of  Peers  into  a 
state  of  harmony  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
government.  It  is  already  too  numerous  com- 
pared to  the  limited  number  of  the  other  Chamber. 
Is  it  in  consequence  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  more 
numerous  one  convoked  ?  If  this  step  is  not 
adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  Minis- 
try, and  seek  their  successors  among  those  who 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  new  measures. 
What,  these  measures  are,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee.  New  elections  in  the  interest  of  the 
oligarchy ;  the  re-establishment  of  a  packed 
Chamber,  the  entire  ruin  of  a  representative 
government ;  exceptional  measures,  which  will 
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be  first  tolerated,  then  execrated  ;  universal  dis- 
content, national  excitement,  civil  war,  foreign 
invasion;  dangers  from  all  sides  to  the  throne, 
the  altar,  the  public  liberty,  the  dynasty,  the-  ex- 
isting peers,  and  all  other  peers ;  in  fine,  an 
absolute  despotism  or  liberty — a  third  time,  and 
too  dearly,  purchased.  Do  you  wish  to  count  us  ? 
It  is  not  in  this  assembly  you  must  do  so — it  is 
in  the  midst  of  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen  you 
must  commence  your  calculation.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  avoid  these  dangers ;  it  is  by  reject- 
ing or  withdrawing  the  proposition  submitted  to 
the  Chamber.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  government  to  resist  any  change  in  the  Law 
of  Elections.  The.  results  of  the  pro-  i  Moniteur, 
posal,  even  to  make  such  a  change  March  28, 

have  been  sufficient  to  prove  its  dan-  1°.    <  ..Jk 
i  .  i     -.        -    .  j  .     Hist.  n.  38, 

ger,  and  to  render  it  the  first  duty  5g.  cap.  vi. 

of  the  Government  firmly  to  oppose  129,  133:  Lac. 
it."  i  ii.  281,  283. 

Notwithstanding  these  denunciations  the  ma- 
jority of  the  peers  remained  firm  in  g5 
their  resolution;  and  M.  Barthele-  Adoption  of 
my's  proposition  was  adopted  by  a  M.  Barthele- 
majority  of  45 — the  numbers  being  m^s  P™^0^" 
98  to  53.  So  elated  were  the  Roy-  feat 'of  Minis- 
alists  with  this  victory  that  they  ters  on  the  fix- 
proceeded  immediately  to  another  ing°fthe 
demonstration  against  the  Govern-  financml  la- 
ment of  a  much  more  doubtful  kind.  It  had  been 
determined  by  the  Ministers,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  make  a  change  in 
the  financial  year.  To  accomplish  this,  there 
was  but  one  method  that  appeared  practicable, 
and  that  was  to  vote  the  supplies  at  once  for 
eighteen  months.  This,  however,  was  a  violation 
of  the  charter,  which  declared  that  the  supplies 
were  to  be  voted  for  one  year  only;  and  on  this 
ground  it  had  been  strongly  opposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  "  When  Bonaparte,"  said 
M.  de  Villele  in  that  Chamber,  "  came  Marcll  4 
to  disperse  the  National  Assembly, 
they  invoked  their  rights  as  established  by  the 
constitution.  He  answered,  'You  have  violated 
them.'  Dread  a  similar  answer.  Dread  it 
whether  your  blindness  brings  you  to  see  a  tri- 
umphant democracy  demand  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers — or  a  new  soldier  tries  to  consecrate  in 
this  hall  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy." 
The  expedience  of  the  case  being  on  the  other 

side,  however,  the  Chamber  of  De-  ,  ,       „.  . 

■  .    **  Ann  Hist 

puties  adopted  the  change;  but  it  a.58  59-Mon- 

was  at  once  rejected  in  the  House  iteur,  March 
of  Peers,  by  a  majority  of  39— the  6>  '*'9^„^ac- 
numbers  being  93  to  54.a  286'  287' 

These  repeated  defeats  convinced  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  time  had  now  arrived  g6 
when  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  de-  Measures  of 
cisive  step.    M.  Dessolles  laid  a  tlle  Govern- 
memoir  before  the  King,  in  which  ment- 
the  state  of  the  case  was  clearly  set  forth,  and  ths 
courses  which  might  be  adopted  were  pointed 
out.*    It  was  evident  that  it  had  become  un- 


*  "  Les  deux  Chambres  vont  etre  en  complete  dissi- 
dence  sur  une  question  fondamentale,  celle  qui  constitue 
le  corps  electoral,  principe  democratique  de  la  Constitu- 
tion. Les  d£put6s  veulent  rnaintenir  le  systeme  electo- 
ral, les  Pairs  veulent  le  modifier.  Dans  cette  position, 
le  Ministere  de  votre  Majesty  partageant  l'opinion  de  la 
Chambre  elective,  il  ne  reste  au  Hoi  qu'un  parti  a  prendre, 
e'est  ou  de  dissoudre  la  Chambre  Elective  et  de  composer 
un  Ministere  dans  le  sein  de  la  majorite  de  la  Pairie,  ou 
de  soutenir  le  Ministre  et  la  Chambre  des  Imputes  et  di 
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avoidable  either  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, and  form  a  new  Ministry  in  harmony  with 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Peers,  or  to 
overcome  the  majority  in  the  Peers  by  a  great 
creation  in  that  Assembly.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed simply  to  repeal  the  ordinance  of  15th 
August,  1815,  which  excluded  from  the  House 
the  peers  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  favor 
of  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days ;  but  the 
King  objected  to  this.  "I  wish,"  said  Louis, 
"  that  they  should  hold  their  seats  from  my  single 
will,  and  that  they  should  feel  grateful  for  it." 
It  was  agreed,  in  consequence,  to  make  a  great 
creation  of  peers  ;  and  next  morning  the  columns 
of  the  Monite.ur  revealed  to  the  astonished  Paris- 
ians the  names  of  sixty-three  persons  ;  all  of  the 
Liberal  party,  or  attached  to  the  Liberal  party, 
j  Moniteur  who  were  advanced  to  the  peerage.1 
March  8,  isi9;  Among  them  were  six  of  Napoleon's 
Ann.  Hist.  ii.  marshals — viz.,  the  Dukes  of  Albu- 

136*  139'  V1  ^era'  Cornegliano,  and  Dantzic,  the 
Prince  of  Echmuhl,  Marshal  Jour- 
dan,  and  the  Duke  of  Treviso  ;  and  many  names 
known  to  fame — in  particular,  Rapp,  Latour 
Maubourg,  Reille,  Dubreton,  Maurice  Mathieu, 
Claperede,  Admiral  Tonguet,  and  several  others. 
The  victory  of  the  Liberals  was  now  complete. 
g7  By  the  coup  d'etat  of  September  5, 
Great  major-  1816,  they  had  revolutionized  the 
ity  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  bv  that  of 
Chamber  of  March  5,  1819,  they  had  overcome 
Ministers  the  resistance  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  king  had  thrown  him- 
self into  their  arms;  the  magistracy  was  filled 
with  their  adherents,  the  army  guided  by  their 
generals,  the  press  by  their  supporters.  The 
whole  powers  of  the  state  were  wielded  by  their 
adherents.  An  astonishing  revolution  !  to  have 
been  effected  in  so  short  a  time,  in  a  country  in 
which  the  tide  had  set  so  violently  the  other 
way  during  the  year  1815;  but  by  no  means 
without  a  parallel,  both  in  the  previous  and  sub- 
sequent history  of  that  volatile  and  easily  excit- 
ed people,  and  not  without  parallels  among 
their  more  sober  neighbors  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Nothing  remained  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consolidate  its  power  but  to  demon- 
strate its  ascendency  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties ;  and  here  the  effects  of  the  decisive  blow 
struck  in  the  Peers  at  once  appeared,  for,  on  a 
1  Ann.  Hist,  division  on  the  Electoral  Law  in 
ii.  82;  Moni-  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ministers 

1819  MaF'  22'  were  suPPorted  by  a.  majority  of  56 
— the  numbers  being  150  to  94. 1 
Although  not  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
98.        second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
Great  and      yet  decisive  events,  fraught  with 

suSltsnSofe'the  t(ie  fate  of  futurity>  had  during  that 
changes  al-  ^me  taken  place  both  in  France 
ready  made  in  and  England.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
1  rul" suppose  that  important  events  preg- 
nant with  lasting  consequences  produce  their 
effects  in  every  instance  immediately.  This  is, 
without  doubt,  sometimes  the  case  ;  and  of  the 
reality  of  such  sudden  results  the  French  Revo- 
lution affords  ample  evidence.    But,  in  general, 

briser  l'opposition  qui  s'est  formee  dans  la  Chambre  des 
Pairs.  Et  je  ne  dissimule  pas  a  votre  Majeste  que  ce  der- 
nier parti  est  le  plus  populaire,  et  que  dans  les  circon- 
stances  actuelles,  e'est  le  seul  qui  puisse  ramener  la  calme 
dans  les  esprits." — Memoire  du  Marquis  Dessolles  ail  Roi, 
Mars  2,  1819.  Capefigue,  Histoire  de  la  Restauratiwi, 
">.  J 35. 


99. 

Repeated 
coups  d'etat  in 


the  lasting  effects  of  the  w*eatest  political 
changes  are  only  developed  after  a  considerable 
period,  and  when  they  have  had  time  to  work,  as 
it  were,  through  all  the  strata  of  society.  The 
great  political  alterations  made  in  France  during 
this  period,  the  coup  d'etat  changing  the  Elect- 
oral Law,  the  new  ordinances  for  the  regulation 
of  the  army,  the  great  democratic  creations  of 
peers,  rendered  a  revolution  inevitable,  but  inevi- 
table at  a  future  period.  The  first  fixed  the  re- 
presentation upon  a  uniform  and  democratic  basis 
of  small  proprietors  and  moderate  intelligence, 
disfranchising  practically  the  higher  education 
and  larger  properties  of  the  kingdom,  by  throw- 
ing them  into  a  minority ;  the  second  deprived 
Government  of  the  support,  in  any  crisis  which 
might  arise,  of  a  faithf  ul  and  intrepid  army,  and 
rendered  it  next  to  certain  that,  in  the  decisive 
moment,  it  would  side  with  the  enemies  of  the 
monarchy ;  the  third  severed  from  the  throne 
any  aid  it  might  receive  from  a  body  of  peers 
whose  interests  were  identified  with  its  preser- 
vation. In  like  manner,  the  new  monetary  sys- 
tem adopted  in  England,  in  1819,  had  rendered 
an  entire  change  of  government  and  alteration 
of  policy  inevitable  at  no  distant  period ;  for  it  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  such  a  prodigious  altera- 
tion of  prices  as  could  not  fail  to  change  the  ruling 
class  in  the  country,  and,  by  the  general  suffer- 
ing with  which  it  must  be  attended,  shake  even 
the  stability  and  loyalty  of  the  British  character. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  how  early  the 
French  nation,  after  they  had  at- 
tained the  blessing,  had  shown 
themselves  unfitted,  either  from 
character  or  circumstances,  for  the  France  since 
enjoyment  of  constitutional  govern-  Jlle  Restora' 
ment.  Only  five  years  had  elaps- 
ed since  it  was  for  the  first  time  established 
in  France  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and 
scarcely  a  year  had  passed  which  was  not 
marked  by  some  coup  d'etat,  or  violent  infringe- 
ment, by  the  sovereign,  of  the  constitution. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815  was 
immediately  attended  by  the  creation  of  sixty 
peers  on  the  Royalist  side,  and  the  expulsion  of 
as  many  from  the  Democratic  ;  this  was  follow- 
ed, within  four  years,  by  the  creation  of  as 
many  on  the  Liberal.  The  whole  history  of 
England  prior  to  1832  could  only  present  one 
instance  of  a  similar  creation,  and  that  was  of 
twelve  peers  only,  in  1713,  to  carry  through  the 
infamous  project  of  impeaching  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  It  was  threatened  to  be  repeat- 
ed, indeed,  during  the  heat  of  the  Reform  con- 
test ;  but  the  wise  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton prevented  such  an  irretrievable  wound  being 
inflicted  on  the  constitution.  The  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  first  entirely  remodeled, 
and  133  new  members  added  to  its  numbers,  by 
a  simple  royal  ordinance  in  1815  ;  and  again 
changed — the  added  members  being  taken 
away,  and  the  suffrage  established  on  a  uniform 
and  highly  democratic  basis — by  another  royal 
ordinance,  issued,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
king,  the  following  year.  Changes,  alternately 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  greater  than  were 
accomplished  in  England  by  the  whole  legisla- 
ture in  two  centuries,  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  France  in  the  very  outset  of  its  constitu- 
tional career,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king, 
in  two  years. 
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What  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  at  first 

100.  sight  seems  almost  unaccountable, 
The  coups  every  one  of  those  violent  stretches 
d'etat  were  all  of  regal  power  was  done  in  the  in- 

°ar  side  P°PU"  terest'  and  t0  £ratify  ,he  passions,  of 
the  majority  at  the  moment.  The 
Royalist  creation  of  peers  in  1815,  the  Democratic 
addition  of  sixty  to  their  numbers  in  1819,  the 
addition  of  133  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties in  the  first  of  these  years,  their  with- 
drawal, and  the  change  of  the  Electoral  Law  by 
the  coup  d'etat  of  September  5,  1816,  were 
all  done  to  conciliate  the  feelings,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  fierce  demand,  of  the  majority. 
That  these  repeated  infringements  of  the  con- 
stitution in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  obedience 
to  whatever  was  the  prevailing  cry  of  the  mo- 
ment, would  prove  utterly  fatal  to  the  stability 
of  the  new  institutions,  and  subversive  of  the 
growth  of  any  thing  like  real  freedom  in  the 
land,  was  indeed  certain,  and  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  event.  But  the  remark- 
able thing  is,  that,  such  as  they  were,  and  fraught 
with  these  consequences,  they  were  all  loudly 
demanded  by  the  majority  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  Crown  was  exerted  only  to  pacify  the  de- 
mands, which  in  truth  it  had  not  the  means  of 
resisting 

A  little  reflection,  however,  will  at  once  show 

101.  how  it  happens  that,  in  periods  of 
Causes  ofthis  crisis  and  violent  public  excite- 
peculiarity.  ment,  the  people  so  frequently  de- 
mand, and  the  government  concede,  what  is 
certain  in  the  end  to  prove  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  both.  It  is  that  both  are  governed  by  pres- 
ent feelings  or  convenience,  and  neither  is  ca- 
pable of  either  carrying  their  views  into  futu- 
rity, or,  if  they  could  do  so,  of  incurring  present 
risk  or  obloquy  to  avert  the  perils  with  which 
these  views  are  fraught.  Neither  can  make 
"the  past  or  the  future  predominate  over  the 
present."    The  one  party  demand  what  appears 


at  the  time  to  them  to  be  a  most  desirable  ob- 
ject ;  the  other  concedes  what  they  are  probably 
reluctant  to  grant,  but  which  is  yielded  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  present  collision.  Thus  the  power 
of  the  Crown  is  exerted  to  forward  the  advances 
of  democracy  ;  and  the  influence  of  democracy 
is  directed  to  forward  changes  which,  by  de- 
stroying all  intermediate  influences,  are  in  truth 
paving  the  way  for  future  despotism.  Tranquil- 
lity and  peace  are  generally  purchased  at  the 
moment  by  such  concessions ;  but  this  advan- 
tage is  gained  at  the  expense  of  future  safety ; 
the  danger  is  transferred  from  the  streets  to  the 
legislature — from  the  turbulence  of  mobs  to 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  danger  in  such  a  case 
is,  not  so  much  that  the  Government  will  be 
overturned  in  a  well-concerted  urban  tumult,  as 
that,  with  the  consent  of  all  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  cordial  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  measures  in  the  end  de- 
structive of  the  nation,  and  subversive  of  its  lib- 
erties, will  be  adopted.  Whoever  has  attentive- 
ly considered  the  situation  of  a  country  in  which 
a  mere  numerical  majority  has  really,  and  not 
in  form  merely,  acquired  the  direction,  will  see 
that  this  is  the  greatest  social  danger  which 
threatens  society  ;  and  as  it  arises  from  the  most 
prevailing  weakness  of  human  nature — that  of 
sacrificing  the  future  to  the  present — it  is  the 
one  which  is  least  likely  to  be  obviated  by  any 
efforts  of  human  wisdom.  Possibly  it  is  one  of 
the  appointed  means  by  which  communities 
make  their  exit  from  the  world;  and  as  nations, 
like  single  men,  were  not  destined  for  immor- 
tality, but  intended,  at  the  appointed  season,  to 
make  way  for  their  successors  on  this  transitory 
scene,  so  it  is  by  the  growth  of  popular  pas- 
sions, which  tend  to  shorten  their  duration,  that 
the  way  is  prepared  for  their  removal  from  the 
theatre  of  existence,  and  the  gates  of  the  tomb 
opened  to  the  most  powerful  and  renowned  of 
human  societies. 
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SPAIN  AND  ITALY  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  1814  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1820. 


Differing  from  each  other  in  climate,  na- 
tional character,  and  descent,  there 
Analogy  of  is  a  striking>  jfc  maY.  be. a  portentous, 
the  early  resemblance  in  their  history  and  po- 
history  of  litical  destinies  between  Spain  and 
England"1  GREAT  Britain.  Both  were  inhab- 
'  ited  originally  by  a  hardy  race,  di- 
vided into  various  tribes,  which  maintained  an 
obstinate  conflict  with  the  invaders,  and  were 
finally  subdued  only  after  nearly  a  century's 
harassing  warfare  with  the  Legions.  Both,  on 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  were  overrun  by  suc- 
cessive swarms  of  barbarians,  with  whom  they 
kept  up  for  centuries  an  indomitable  warfare, 
and  from  whose  intermingled  blood  their  de- 
scendants have  now  sprung.  The  Visigoths  to 
Spain  were  what  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  to 
Britain ;  and  the  Danes  in  the  one  country 
came  in  place  of  the  Moors  in  the  other.  The 
rocks  of  Asturias  in  the  first  were  the  refuge  of 
independence,  as  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
the  Grampian  Hills  were  in  the  last.  Both 
"were  trained,  in  those  long-continued  strug- 
gles, to  the  hardihood,  daring,  and  persever- 
ance requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
things  in  the  scene  of  trouble.  In  both  the 
elements  of  freedom  were  laid  broad  and  deep 
in  this  energetic  and  intrepid  spirit;  and  it  was 
hard  for  long  to  say  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  ark  of  liberty  for  the  world.  The  ardent 
disposition  of  both  sought  a  vent  in  maritime 
adventure,  the  situation  of  both  was  eminently 
favorable  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  both  be- 
came great  naval  powers.  Both  founded  colo- 
nial empires  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of 
surpassing  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  both 
found  for  long  in  these  colonies  the  surest  foun- 
dations of  their  prosperity,  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  their  riches.  When  the  colonies  re- 
volted from  Spain  in  1810,  the  trade,  both  ex- 
port and  import,  which  she  maintained  with 
them,  was  exactly  equal  to  that  which,  thirty 
years  afterward,  England  carried  on  with  its 
colonial  dependencies.  Happy  if  the  parallels 
shall  go  no  farther,  and  the  future  historian 
shall  not  have  to  point  to  the  severance  of  her 
colonies  as  the  commencement  of  ruin  to  Great 
Britain,  as  the  revolt  of  South  America,  beyond 
all  question,  has  been  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Historians  have  repeated  to  satiety  that  the 
decline  of  Spain,  which  has  now  con- 
The  colo-  tinned  without  interruption  for  near- 
nies  were  ly  two  centuries,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
not  a  source  the  drain  which  these  great  colonies 
proved  upon  the  strength  of  the  par- 
ent state.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  the  mother  country  is  like  a'vast  reservoir 
filled  with  vigor,  health,  and  strength,  and  that 
whatever  of  these  was  communicated  to  the  co- 
lonial offshoots,  was  so  much  withdrawn  from 
the  parent  state.  There  never  was  a  more  er- 
roneous opinion.  No  country  ever  yet  was 
weakened  by  colonial  dependencies;  "their  es- 


of  weakness 
to  Spain 


tablishment,  like  the  swarming  of  bees,  is  an 
indication  of  overflowing  numbers  and  super- 
abundant activity  in  the  original  hive.  As 
their  departure  springs  from  past  strength,  so 
it  averts  future  weakness.  It  saves  the  state 
from  the  worst  of  all  evils — a  redundant  pop- 
ulation constantly  on  the  verge  of  sedition  from 
suffering — and  converts  those  who  would  be 
paupers  or  criminals  at  home,  into  active  and 
useful  members  of  society,  who  encourage  the 
industry  of  the  parent  state  as  much  by  their 
consumption  as  they  would  have  oppressed  it 
by  their  poverty. 

Every  emigrant  who  is  now  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Australia,  converts  a  pau- 
per, whose  maintenance  would  have  colonies 
cost  Great  Britain  £14  a  year,  into  are  always 
a  consumer  who  purchases  £8  year-  a  benefit  to 
ly  of  its  manufactures.  Rome  and  state^60' 
Athens,  so  far  from  being  weakened, 
were  immeasurably  strengthened  by  their  colo- 
nies: those  flourishing  settlements  which  sur- 
rounded the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  the  brill- 
iant girdle  which,  as  much  as  the  arms  of  the 
Legions,  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  Em- 
pire; and  England  would  never  have  emerged 
victorious  from  her  immortal  conflict  for  Euro- 
pean freedom,  if  she  had  not  found  in  her  colo- 
nial trade  the  means  of  maintaining  the  contest, 
when  shut  out  from  the  markets  of  the  Conti- 
nental states.  If  it  were  permitted  to  follow 
fanciful  analogies  between  the  body  politic  and 
the  human  frame,  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that 
the  prolific  parent  of  many  colonies  is  like  the 
happy  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring,  who  ex- 
hibits, even  in  mature  years,  no  symptoms  of 
decline,  and  preserves  the  freshness  and  charms 
of  youth  for  a  much  longer  period  than  she 
who  has  never  undergone  the  healthful  labors 
of  parturition. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  colonies  should   exhaust  the  4 
mother  country;  on  the  contrary,  Support 
the  tendency  is  just  the  reverse.  wllicn  c°l- 
They  take  from  the  parent  state  tTth?rno- 
what  it  is  an  advantage  for  it  to  tUer  coun- 
lose,  and  give  it  what  it  is  bene-  "T- 
ficial  for  it  to  receive.    They  take  off  its  sur- 
plus hands  and  mouths,  and  thereby  lighten 
the  labor  market,  and  give  an  impulse  to  the 
principle  of  population  ;  while  they  provide  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  those  who  remain  at 
home,  by  opening  a  vast  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing market  for  its  manufactures.    A  colony  for 
long  is  always  agricultural  or  mining  only. 
Manufactures,  at  least  of  the  finer  sort,  can 
never  spring  up  in  it  for  a  very  long  period. 
An  old  state,  in  which  manufactures  and  the 
arts  have  long  flourished,  will  nowhere  find 
such  a  certain  and  growing  vent  for  its  fabrics 
as  in  its  colonial  settlements ;  while  they  will 
never  find  so  sure  and  steady  a  market  for 
their  rude  produce  as  in  the  wants  of  its  in- 
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habitants.  Similarity  of  tastes  and  habits  ren- 
ders the  fabrics  and  productions  of  the  parent 
state  more  acceptable  to  the  young  one  than 
those  of  foreign  lands.  The  certainty  of  not 
having  their  supplies  of  necessaries  interrupted, 
is  an  inappreciable  advantage  to  the  mother 
country.  Their  identity  of  interest  perpetuates 
the  union  'which  absolute  dependence  on  one 
part  had  at  first  commenced.  The  connection 
between  a  parent  state  liberally  and  wisely 
governed,  and  its  colonies,  is  founded  on  the 
surest  of  all  foundation — a  real  reciprocity  of 
advantages  ;  and,  as  such,  may  long  prove  dura- 
ble to  the  great  benefit  of  both,  and  retain  the 
infant  state  in  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  after  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  might  aspire  to  the 
honors  of  separate  dominion. 

To  preserve,  however,  this  connection  be- 
5.  tween  the  mother  country  and  her 
What  the  robust  colonies,  a  wise  and  liberal 
e°l°"!aL  system  of  government  is  indispens- 
the^parcnt  able.  ^  sucn  ^e  not  adopted,  they 
state  will,  when  they  have  attained  ma- 

should  be.  jority,  inevitably  break  off  on  the 
first  serious  difficulties  of  the  parent  state. 
Nothing  can  permanently  retain  them  in  their 
allegiance  but.  a  real  reciprocity  of  advantages, 
and  the  practical  enjoyment  of  the  powers  of 
self-government  by  the  colonies.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  rule  of  the  distant  old  state,  if  unaided 
by  colonial  representation,  direct  or  indirect, 
never  can  be  founded  upon  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  necessities,  or  attention  to  the  in- 
terests, of  the  youthful  settlement.  It  will 
always  be  directed  by  the  ideas,  and  calculated 
for  the  advantage  of  the  society  with  which  it 
is  surrounded — generally  the  very  reverse,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  of  what  the,  young 
state  requires.  The  true  colonial  policy,  which 
can  alone  insure  a  lasting  connection  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  transmarine  de- 
scendants, requires  the  most  difficult  of  all  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  former — that  of  her  es- 
tablished prejudices  and  selfish  interests.  Yet 
it  is  the  sacrifice  of  her  immediate  advantages 
only;  for  never  will  the  interests  of  the  old 
state,  in  the  end,  be  so  promoted  as  by  the  most 
liberal  and  enlarged  policy  towards  its  distant 
offspring.  What  that  policy  should  be,  has 
been  written  in  characters  of  fire  on  the  tablets 
of  history.  It  should  be  the  exact  reverse  of 
that  which  lost  England  North,  and  Spain, 
South  America.  It  should  be  the  government 
of  the  colonies,  not  for  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country,  but  for  the  advantage  of  themselves — 
an  administration  which  should  make  them  feel 
that  they  would  lose  rather  than  gain  by  a 
severance  of  the  connection.  Rule  the  colonies 
as  you  would  wish  them  to  rule  you,  if  the  seat 
of  government  were  in  the  colony,  and  you 
were  the  distant  settlement,  and  it  will  be  long 
indeed  before  they  will  desire  to  become  inde- 
pendent. This  is,  perhaps,  the  last  lesson  of 
wisdom  which  will  be  learned  by  the  rulers  of 
mankind ;  yet  is  it  the  very  first  precept  of  the 
religion  which  they  all  profess;  and  the  whole 
secret  of  colonial,  as  indeed  of  all  other  govern- 
ments, is  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us. 

There  is  no  idea  more  erroneous  than  that 
which  is  entertained  by  many  in  this  country, 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  old  state  to  sever 


the  connection  with  the  colonies  when  they 
have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  e 
strength ;  because  by  so  doing,  as  it  Inevitable 
is  said,  you  retain  the  advantages  of  loss  to  the 
mercantile  intercourse,  and  get  quit  s"arte'from 
of  the  burden  of  providing  for  defense,  the  separa- 
Experience  has  proved  that  this  opin-  tion  of  the 
ion  is  of  all  others  the  most  fallacious ;  colonies- 
because  the  very  first  thing  which  a  colony 
does  when  it  becomes  independent,  is  to  levy 
heavy  import  duties  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
mother  country,  in  order  to  encourage  its  own, 
and  thus  the  benefit  of  its  rising  market  is  at 
first  abridged,  and  at  length  lost  to  the  parent 
state.  The  United  States  of  America,  accord- 
ingly, have  imposed  an  import  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  on  all  imports  whatever;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  our  average  exports  to  them  are 
not  now  so  great  as  the}'  were  forty  years  ago, 
when  their  inhabitants  were  little  more  than  a 
fourth  of  what  they  now  are ;  and  while  our 
colonies  consume,  some  £2  10s.,  some  £2,  some 
£6  or  £8  a  head  of  our  manufactures,  our  eman- 
cipated offspring  in  North  America  do  not,  on 
an  average  of  years,  consume  12s.  worth.*  To 
the  shipping  of  the  parent  state  the  change  is 
still  more  disastrous,  for,  instead  of  being  all  on 
the  side  of  one  country,  it  becomes  divided  into 
two,  of  which  the  younger  rapidly  grows  on  its 
older  rival.  Witness  the  British  trade  to  her 
North  American  colonies,  with  2,600,000  of 
inhabitants,  which  employs  1,200,000  tons  of 
British  shipping;  while  that  with  the  United 
States,  with  their  24,000,000,  employs  only 
1,400,000,  the  remainder,  about  double  that 
amount,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  themselves.f  And  while  ijpain,  while 
she  possessed  her  colonies,1  carried  ,  See  anU 
on  a  traffic  with  them  equal  to  what  c.  iv.  d  io~I 
England  has  since  attained  with  her  where  the 
settlements  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
and  fleets  capable  for  long  of  main-  Humboldt's 
taming  an  equal  conflict  with  the  Nouvelle 
mistress  of  the  seas,  since  site  lost  them  Espagne. 
her  foreign  trade  has  sunk  to  nothing,  and  her 
fleet,  the  successor  of  the  invincible  Armada,  has 

*  Exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1651  to 

Population.  »{£P« 

Australia  £2,807,356       500,000  £5  16 

British  North  Amer. .    3,813.707     2,600,000  1  10 

West  Indies                  2,201.032        070,000  2  10 

.South  Africa                   752,000       450,000  1  15 

United  States  of  Amer.  14,362,000   24,000,000  0  12 
— Parliamentary  Paper,  Nov.  29,  1852. 

t  Shipping  of  Great  Britain  with 

British  Tons.    Ponulntinn.      For.  Tone. 
Brit.  N.  Amer. — 1849. .  1,280,000  2,400,000 
United  States,      "  . .  1,482.707    23,000,000  2,658,326 
— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  1651,  p.  392. 

The  great  amount  of  the  British  tonnage  to  the  United 
States  of  late  years  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  pro- 
digious emigration — on  an  average,  250,000  souls — from 
Great  Britain  to  that  country.  Before  this  began,  our 
tonnage  witli  America  stood  thus  : 


years. 

British  to 
U.  States. 

British  to 
{I.  Am.  Col. 

America, 
Tons. 

Exports  to 
U.  States. 

Exports  to 
Canada. 

1842 
1843 
l-l  1 

1845 

152.633 
200.781 
200,1*3 
223,676 

541,451 
771,005 
7h9.41(J 
1,090,224 

319,524 
396,189 
338,781 
444,442 

£ 

3,528,807 
5,013,510 
7,938,079 
7,142,839 

£. 

2.333,525 
1,751,211 
3,070.861 
3,555,950 

—Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  vi.  43  ;  vii.  43  ;  iii.  50,  52,  518 
—years  1839,  1840,  1841. 
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her  colo- 
uies. 


dwindled  to  two  ships  of  the  line  and  three 

frigates.* 

Although  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies had  become  such  that  they  con- 
Tyrannical  tained,  when  the  Revolution  severed 
rule  of  old  them  from  oldSpain,  nineteenmillions 
Spain  over  of  inhabitants,  and  carried  on  an  ex- 
port and  import  trade  with  it  of  above 
£16,000,000  sterling  in  all,  yet  this 
had  arisen  chiefly  from  the  bounty  of  nature 
and  the  resources  of  wealth  which  they  them- 
selves enjoyed,  and  in  no  degree  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  parent  state.  Its  administra- 
toin  had  been  illiberal,  selfish,  and  oppressive 
in  the  very  highest  degree.  It  was  founded 
mainly  on  three  bases — 1.  The  establishment 
of  the  Romish  faith  in  its  most  bigoted  form, 
and  the  absolute  exclusion  and  refusal  even  of 
toleration  to  every  other  species  of  worship; 
2.  The  exclusive  enjoyment  of  all  offices  of 
trust  and  emolument  in  the  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially the  working  and  direction  of  the  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  by  persons  appointed  by 
the  Spanish  government  at  Madrid;  3.  The 
entire  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  with  the 
colonies  to  the  merchants  and  shipping  of  the 
mother  country,  especially  those  of  Cadiz  and 
Corunna,  whom  its  immense  profits  had  long- 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  merchant  princes.  Here 
the  radical  selfishness  and  shortsighted  views 
of  human  nature  appeared  in  their  full  deform- 
ity ;  and  accordingly,  as  these  were  the  evils 
which  depressed  the  energies  and  cramped  the 
efforts  of  the  colonies,  the  prevailing  feeling 
which  produced  the  revolution,  and  the  war- 
cry  which  animated  its  supporters,  were  for  the 
opposite  set  of  immunities.  Liberation  from 
Romish  tyranny,  self-government,  and  free  trade 
with  all  the  world,  were  inscribed  on  the  ban- 
ners of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  and  in  the  end 
proved  victorious  in  the  conflict.  Happy  if 
they  had  known  to  improve  their  victory  by 
moderation,  and  exercise  the  powers  it  had 
won  with  judgment,  and  if  the  liberated  states 
had  not  fallen  under  a  succession  of  tyrants  of 
their  own  creation,  so  numerous  that  history 
has  not  attempted  to  record  their  succession, 
and  so  savage  that  it  recoils  from  the  portrait 
of  their  deeds. 

Although,  too,  the  trade  which  Spain  carried 
8.        on  with  her  colonies  was  so  immense 
The  trade  anterior  to  the  revolution  in  Spanish 

SLf  P»«"  America,  yet  we  should  widely  err  if 
was  all  .        .1.1,.  •      y   i%  , 

with  tor-    we  imagined  that  it  consisted  ol  the 

eign  manu-  manufactures  raised  or  worked  tip  in 
factures.  Spain  itself;  on  the  contrary,  it  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles produced  in  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany, 
and  England,  brought  by  their  merchants  to 
the  vast  warehouses  of  Cadiz  and  Corunna, 
and  transported  thence  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  government  of  Madrid  was  entirely  swayed 
in  these  matter's  by  the  merchants  of  these  great 

*  Imports  and  exports  of  Spain  to  her  colonies  in  1809  : 

Exports  59,200,000  piastres,  or  £15,200,000 

Imports  68,500,000  piastres,  or  £17,150,000 

— Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  iv.  153,  154.    See  also 
antr,  c.  iv.  107,  where  the  details  are  given. 
Exports  of  Great  Britain  to  her  whole  colonies  in 


1847  £14,912,000 

1848   12,833,000 

1&49   15,090,000 


1850  ..,..£18,517,000 
1851   19,496,000 


-Pari.  Returns  of  these  years. 


seaport  towns ;  and  their  interest  was  wound  up 
with  the  preservation  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  and  by  no  means  extended  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  manufactures.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  rather  interested  in  keeping  up  the  pur- 
chase of  the  articles  which  the  colonies  required 
from  foreign  states,  for  they  enjoyed  in  that  way 
in  some  degree  a  double  transit,  first  from  the 
seat  of  the  manufactures  in  Britain  or  Belgium 
to  Cadiz  and  Corunna,  and  again  from  thence 
to  the  American  shores.  Spain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
them,  had  never  possessed  any  considerable 
manufactures;  and  even  if  the  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  colonial  trade  had  wished  it,  they 
could  not  have  found  in  their  own  country  the 
articles  of  which  their  colonies  stood  in  need. 
Thus  the  traffic  with  those  colonies,  great  as  it 
was,  did  little  to  enrich  the  country  in  general. 
It  created  colossal  fortunes  in  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz  and  Corunna,  of  the  Havana  or  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  nothing  more — like  the  railway 
traffic  from  London  to  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, which  does  much  for  the  wealth  of  these 
great  towns  at  either  end  of  the  line,  but  com- 
paratively little  for  the  intermediate  country 
along  the  sides  of  the  communication  between, 
them.  The  causes  of  this  peculiarity  are  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiarities  of  its  physical  circum- 
stances, national  character,  and  long-established 
policy,  which  have  deprived  old  Spain  of  nearly 
all  the  advantages  of  her  magnificent  colonies, 
and  afford  the  true,  though  hitherto  unobserved, 
key  to  her  long  decline. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the 
national  character  and  temperament,  a 
the  real  source  from  which,  here  as  Want  of  in- 
every  where  else,  more  even  than  its  dustry  in 

physical  or  political  circumstances,  "'e  national 
f,  v .  i  -i  t  ,        j.        ,'  character, 

its  fortunes  and  destiny  have  flowed. 

The  races  whose  mingled  blood  have  formed 
the  heterogeneous  population  of  old  Spain, 
have  none  of  them,  excepting  the  Moors,  been 
remarkable  for  their  industrial  habits.  Tena- 
cious of  custom,  persevering  in  inclination,  re- 
pugnant to  change,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  with  whom  the  Legions  maintained 
so  long  and  doubtful  a  conflict,  were,  like  all 
the  other  families  of  the  Celtic  race,  formidable 
enemies,  indomitable  guerrillas,  but  by  no  means 
either  laborious  husbandmen  or  industrious 
artisans.  The  Visigoths,  who  poured  through 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  overspread  the 
country  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  added  no- 
thing to  their  industrious  habits,  but  much  to 
their  warlike  propensities :  from  them  sprang 
Pelayo  and  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  Astu- 
rian  hills,  but  not  either  the  cultivators  of  the 
fields  or  the  manufacturers  of  the  towns;  from 
them  sprang  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  and  the  con- 
querors of  the  New  World,  but  neither  a  Penn 
or  a  Franklin,  nor  the  hardy  pioneers  of  civil- 
ization in  its  wastes.  The  Moors  alone,  who  at 
one  time  had  nearly  wrested  all  Spain  from  the 
Christians,  and  established  themselves  for  a 
very  long  period  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, were  animated  by  the  real  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, and  great  was  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  their  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  But  religious  bigotry  tore  up  from 
the  state  this  source  of  wealth ;  and  the  banish- 
ment, three  hundred  years  ago,  of  nearly  & 
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million  of  its  most  industrious  and  orderly 
citizens,  deprived  Spain — as  a  similar  measure, 
at  a  later  period,  did  France — of  the  most  use- 
ful and  valuable  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
with  them  of  the  most  important  advantages 
she  could  have  derived  from  her  colonial  settle- 
ments. 

2.  The  physical  circumstances  and  peculiari- 
](l  ties  of  Spain,  and  the  pursuits  to 
The  physi-  which  its  inhabitants  were  for  the 
cal  ciicum-  most  part  of  necessity  driven,  were 
IpaiiHa-01"  SUC^  as  favored  nautical  and  com- 
vorcd  com-  mercial,  as  much  as  they  obstructed 
merce,  but  manufacturing  pursuits.    Placed  mid- 

tectures"""  Wa^  between  tlle  and  tlie  New 

World,  with  one  front  washed  by  the 

waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  another  by  the  rip- 
ple of  the  Mediterranean,  with  noble  and  de- 
fensible harbors  forming  the  access  to  both,  she 
enjoyed  the  greatest  possible  advantages  for 
foreign  commerce ;  and  accordingly,  even  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  the  merchants  of  Tarshish 
rivaled  those  of  Tyre  in  conducting  the  traffic 
of  the  then  known  world.  But  she  had  little 
natural  advantages  for  interior  traffic  or  manu- 
factures. The  mountainous  nature  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  rendered  internal  inter- 
course difficult;  the  entire  want  of  roads,  save 
the  great  chaussees  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne, 
Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Badajos,  and  Valencia,  made 
it  impossible.  What  little  traffic  there  was  off 
these  roads,  was  all  carried  on  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  Having  little  or  no  coal,  and  few  of  the 
forests  which  in  France  supply  in  some  degree 
its  want,  she  had  none  of  the  advantages  for 
manufacturing  industry  which  that  invaluable 
mineral  has  furnished  to  northern  Europe,  en- 
abling the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  reap 
the  whole  advantages  of  their  own  colonies,  and 
great  part  of  those  of  Spain,  by  supplying  the 
former  directly,  and  the  latter  by  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz  and  Corunna,  or  the  contraband  trade 
in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
manufactured  articles  which  they  required. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Spanish  merchants  sought 
the  materials  of  their  traffic  in  Belgium  or  Lan- 
cashire, and  that  the  manufacturers  of  Flanders 
and  England,  not  Spain,  reaped  the  principal 
advantages  arising  from  the  growth  of  its  colo- 
nial dominion. 

8.  If  the  physical  circumstances  of  Spain 
11.  were  such  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
Effect  of  possibility  of  manufacturing  industry 
commued  arisin,g  a,mor,g  its  inhabitants,  its  his- 
hostiiity  t°ry  liatl  still  more  clearly  marked 
with  the  their  character  and  occupations. 
Moors.  Their  annals  for  five  centuries  are 
nothing  but  a  continual  conflict  with  the  Moors. 
These  ruthless  invaders,  as  formidable  and  de- 
vastating in  war  as  they  were  industrious  and 
orderly  in  peace,  spread  gradually  from  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
They  were  at  last  expelled,  but  it  was  only 
after  five  hundred  years  of  almost  incessant 
combats.  These  combats  were  not,  for  a  very 
long  period,  the  battles  of  great  armies  against 
each  other,  but  the  ceaseless  conflicts  of  small 
forces  or  guerrilla  bands,  among  whom  success 
and  defeat  alternated,  and  to  whom  at  length 
the  predominance  was  given  to  Spain  only  by 
the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  Spanish 
character.    It  was  the  wars  of  the  Heptarchy 


or  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  the  Danes,  con- 
tinued, not  till  the  reign  of  Alfred,  but  to  that 
of  Henry  VII.  Incalculable  was  the  effect  of 
this  long-continued  and  absorbing  hostility  upon 
the  bent  and  disposition  of  the  Spanish  mind. 
As  much  as  eight  centuries  of  unbroken  peace, 
during  which  the  southern  counties  of  England 
have  never  seen  the  fires  of  an  enemy's  camp, 
have  formed  the  English,  have  the  five  centu- 
ries of  Moorish  warfare  stamped  their  impress 
on  the  Spanish  character.  Engrossing  every 
thought,  animating  every  desire,  directing 
every  passion  in  the  country ;  uniting  the 
fervor  of  the  Crusader  to  the  ardor  of  chivalry, 
the  glow  of  patriotism  to  the  thirst  for  con- 
quest; penetrating  every  valley,  ascending 
every  mountain  in  the  Peninsula,  they  have 
stamped  a  durable  and  indelible  character  on 
the  Spanish  nation.  They  made  it  a  race  of 
shepherds  and  warriors,  but  not  of  husbandmen 
and  artisans.  In  the  Cid  we  may  discern  the 
perfection  of  this  character,  when  it  was  di- 
rected to  the  highest  objects  and  refined  by 
the  most  generous  sentiments ;  in  the  indolent 
hidalgo,  who  spent  his  life  in  lounging  under 
the  arcades  of  Saragossa  or  in  the  coffee-houses 
of  Madrid,  the  opposite  extreme,  when  it  had 
become  debased  by  the  inactivity  and  degraded 
by  the  selfishness  of  pacific  life. 

4.  These  circumstances  would  have  render- 
ed it  a  very  difficult  matter,  if  not  an  12. 
impossibility,  for  the  manufacturers  of  Impolitic 
Spain,  had  any  such  sprung  up,  to  s^n°[n 
have  maintained  their  ground  against  regard  to 
those  of  northern  Europe,  even  in  the  money, 
supply  of  their  own  colonies.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  there  was  a  very  curious  and  decisive 
circumstance,  which  must  at  once  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  manufacturers  of  Spain,  even  if  they 
had  begun  to  arise.  This  was  the  possession  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Potosi  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  policy,  in  regard  to  the  precious 
metals,. pursued  witli  determined  perseverance 
by  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.  This  was  the  policy 
of  favoring  the  importation  and  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  only  way  to  keep  their  wealth 
to  themselves.  The  effect  of  this  policy  is  thus 
described  by  the  father  of  political  economy ; 
"  That  degradation  in  the  value  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  is  the  effect  of  the  increased  fertility  of 
the  mines  which  produce  those  metals,  or  the 
discovery  of  new  ones,  operates  equally,  or 
nearly  so,  over  the  whole  commercial  world; 
but  that  which,  being  the  effect  either  of  the 
peculiar  situation  or  political  institutions  of  a 
particular  country,  takes  place  only  in  that 
country,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence, 
which,  far  from  tending  to  make  any  body 
really  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rise  in  the  money-price  of  all 
commodities,  which  is  in  this  case  peculiar  to 
that  country,  tends  to  discourage,  more  or  less, 
every  sort  of  industry  which  is  carried  on  with- 
in it,  and  to  enable  foreign  nations,  by  furnish- 
ing almost  all  sorts  of  goods  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  silver  than  its  workmen  can  afford 
to  do,  to  undersell  them  not  only  in  the  foreign, 
but  even  in  the  home  market.  Spain  by  taxing, 
and  Portugal  by  prohibiting,  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation  with 
the  price  of  smuggling,  and  raise  the  value  of 
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those  metals  in  those  countries  much  above 
what  it  is  in  other  countries.  The  cheapness 
of  gold  and  silver,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  dearness  of  all  commodities,  discourages 
both  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  enables  foreign  nations  to 
supply  them  with  many  sorts  of  rude,  and  with 
almost  all  sorts  of  manufactured  produce,  for  a 
i  Wealth  of  smaller  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
Nations,  b.  than  they  themselves  can  either  raise 
iv.  c.  5.      01.  make  them  for  at  home."  1 

5.  The  religion  which  obtains  a  lasting  place 
13        in  a  country  is  often  to  be  regarded 

Important  as  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause.  It 
effect  of  the  is  the  consequence  of  a  predisposition 
Rornish  jn  tne  general  mind  which  leads  to 
the  embracing  of  doctrines  or  forms 
which  fall  in  with  its  propensities.  We  are  apt 
to  say  that  the  Scotch  are  energetic  and  perse- 
vering because  they  are  Protestants,  the  Irish 
volatile  and  indolent  because  they  are  Roman 
Catholic  ;  forgetting  that  the  adoption  of  these 
different  creeds  by  these  different  nations  was 
with  both  a  voluntary  act,  and  that  it  bespoke 
rather  than  created  the  national  character. 
Had  the  English  been  of  the  turn  of  mind  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  never  would  have  become  Prot- 
estants ;  had  the  Spaniards  been  of  the  English, 
they  never  would  have  remained  Catholic.  But 
admitting  that  it  is  in  the  distinctive  character 
of  Race  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  remote  cause 
of  the  peculiar  modification  of  faith  which  is  to 
be  durably  prevalent  in  a  nation,  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  the  reaction  which  it  exerts 
upon  its  character  and  destiny  is  great  and  last- 
ing. The  fires  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  fed 
with  human  victims  for  three  centuries  in  Spain, 
without  producing  durable  and  indelible  effects 
upon  the  national  character  and  destiny.  In- 
dependence of  mind,  vigor  of  thought,  emanci- 
pation from  superstition,  were  impossible  in  a 
people  thus  shackled  in  opinion ;  adherence  to 
the  faith  which  imposed  the  shackles  was  not 
to  be  expected  among  the  educated  few,  who 
had  emerged  from  its  restraints.  Thus  the 
Spanish  nation,  like  every  other  old  state  in 
which  the  Romish  faith  is  established,  was  di- 
vided in  matters  of  religion  into  two  classes, 
widely  different  in  point  of  numbers,  but  more 
nearly  balanced  in  point  of  political  influence 
and  power.  On  the  one  side  were  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens  in  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Co- 
runna,  and  Barcelona,  rich,  comparatively  edu- 
cated, free-thinking,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure ;  on  the  other,  twelve  millions  of 
peasants  in  the  country,  hardy,  intrepid,  and  ab- 
stemious, indifferent  to  political  privileges,  but 
devotedly  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  blindly  following  the  injunctions  of  their 
priests,  and  the  mandates  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

6.  From  these  circumstances  arose  an  im- 
14.       portant  difference  between  the  views 

Difference  of  the  citizens  of  the  towns  and  the 
town!  and  inhabitants°f  the  country  in  political 
country  in  tllought  and  desires.  The  former, 
respect  of  placed  within  reach  of  political  ad- 
poiitical  vancement,  were  animated,  for  the 
opinion.       most  pai>t)  by  an  ardent  desh,e  for 

freedom,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  fetters 
on  thought  and  expression,  which  had  so  long 
been  imposed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  priests  and 
the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  latter,  living 


in  the  seclusion  of  the  country,  and  having  no- 
thing to  gain  by  political  change,  were  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  the  throne,  and  devotedly 
submissive  to  the  mandates  of  the  clergy.  Ir 
the  Basque  Provinces  alone,  where  importan* 
political  privileges  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  enjoyed  by  the  peasantry,  their  loyal  feel 
nigs  were  mingled,  as  in  England,  with  attach 
ment  to  their  constitutional  rights;  in  the  othef 
provinces  of  Spain,  they  were  founded  on  theil 
entire  abandonment.  "Viva  el  Rey  apostolico ! " 
was  the  cry  which  expressed  at  once  their  feel 
ings  and  their  wishes.  From  the  small  num- 
ber of  considerable  towns  in  the  Peninsula,  the 
largest  of  which  had  not  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  while  the  generality  had  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  the  democratic 
section  of  the  community  was  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. But  from  their  position  in  the  great  towns 
and  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  being 
in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  availa- 
ble wealth  and  energetic  talent,  they  had  great 
advantages  in  the  event  of  a  serious  conflict 
irising ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say,  in  the  event  of 
civil  war,  to  which  side  victory  would  incline. 

1.  The  apparent  inequality  of  parties,  from  the 
immense  preponderance  of  numbers  y0, 
on  the  country  side,  was  more  than  Disposition 
ompensated  by  the  temper  and  feel-  of  tae  armv- 
ings  of  the  Armv.  This  body,  formidable  and  im- 
portant in  all  countries,  was  more  especially  so 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Spain,  which 
had  just  emerged,  on  the  accession  of  Ferdinand, 
from  a  desperate  war  of  six  years'  duration,  in 
the  course  of  which  nearly  all  the  active  energy 
of  the  country  had  been  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  war,  and  the  troops  had  at  last,  under  the 
guidance  of  Wellington,  acquired  a  tolerable 
degree  of  consistency.  These  men,  and  still 
more  their  officers,  were  for  the  most  part  dem- 
ocratic. During  the  long  contest  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  generals  had  enjoyed  nearly  unlimited 
power  in  their  separate  commands,  and  they  did 
not  relish  the  thought  of  returning  from  the 
rank  of  independent  princes  to  subordinate  com- 
mand. All  of  them  had  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  English,  numbers  of  them,  in  a 
friendly  way  as  prisoners,  with  the  French 
troops;  and  from  both  they  had  imbibed  the 
free  spirit  and  independent  thoughts  by  which 
both  were  characterized.  Great,  indeed,  was 
the  contrast  between  their  extensive  informa- 
tion and  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
the  narrow  ideas  of  the  spiritual  militia  who 
had  hitherto  been  their  sole  instructors.  The 
contrast  was  rendered  the  more  striking,  from 
the  brilliant  career  which  had  attended  at  first 
the  arrns  of  France,  then  those  of  England,  when 
compared  with  the  almost  uniform  defeats 
which  their  own  had  sustained.  Hence  the 
armies  of  Spain,  as  indeed  those  of  all  the  Con- 
tinental monarchies,  retired  from  the  conflict 
deeply  imbued  with  democratic  principles  ;  and 
the  officers,  especially,  were  generally  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  nothing  but  the  establish- 
ment of  these  was  wanting  to  open  a  boundless 
career  of  prosperity  to  their  country,  of  promo- 
tion and  elevation  to  themselves. 

8.  But  if  the  army  was  an  important,  it  might 
be  a  decisive  ally  to  the  democratic  i6. 
party  in  the  towns,  the  royalists  in  The  Church. 
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the  country  had  a  force  for  their  support  equally 
numerous,  equally  zealous,  and  still  better  dis- 
ciplined and  docile  to  their  chiefs.  The  Church 
was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  crown,  and  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power:  an  unerring 
instinct  told  them  that  freedom  of  thought 
would  inevitably  lead  to  freedom  of  action,  and 
the  termination  of  their  long-established  domin- 
ion. Their  numbers  were  immense,  their  pos- 
sessions extensive.  A  hundred  thousand  priests, 
doomed  to  celibacy  in  a  country  suffering  under 
the  want  of  hands,  and  capable  of  maintaining, 
with  ease  and  comfort,  at  least  double  its  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  were  diffused  over  its  whole 
extent,  and  in  all  the  rural  districts,  at  least, 
exercised  an  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  of 
their  flocks.  Essentially  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  their  spiritual  chiefs,  which  was  every  where 
governed  by  the  commands  issuing  from  the 
conclave  of  the  Vatican,  the  efforts  of  this  im- 
mense body  of  spiritual  militia  were  entirely 
devoted  to  one  object — the  re-establishment  of 
despotic  power,  in  its  most  unmitigated  form, 
over  the  whole  Peninsula.  The  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  was  directed  to  this  object  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the  same  motive  which 
led  it  to  support  the  democratic  propensities  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland.  In  both  cases, 
regardless  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  people  of 
their  persuasion,  they  were  governed  by  one 
motive — the  furtherance  of  the  power  and  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  of  their  own  establish- 
ment. In  the  Peninsula,  this  was  to  be  done 
by  aiding  despotic  power  against  democratic 
infidelity  ;  in  the  British  Islands,  by  supporting 
democratic  ambition  against  heretical  power. 
But  when  the  vast  influence  and  wide-spread 
possessions  of  the  clergy  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  the  absolute  direction  which  they 
had  of  the  minds  and  opinions  of  their  followers 
in  all  the  rural  districts  and  many  of  the  towns, 
it  was  a  most  formidable  enemy  with  which  the 
republicans  had  to  contend,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether,  in  a  protracted  struggle,  victory  might 
not  incline  to  the  side  which  it  espoused. 

9.  This  influence  and  importance,  in  a  polit- 
17.  ical  point  of  view,  of  the  clergy,  was 
State  of  the  the  more  important,  from,  generally 
peasantry.  Speaking)  the  comfortable  and  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  their 
entire  submission  to  the  voice  of  their  pastors. 
If  the  clergy  were  a  zealous  and  admirably 
trained  phalanx  of  officers  for  the  church  mili- 
tant, the  peasantry  composed  an  incomparable 
body  of  private  soldiers.  Sober,  abstemious, 
regular,  and  }Tet  ardent  and  capable  of  great 
things,  the  Spanish  peasant  is  the  one  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Polish,  who 
most  readily  forms  a  good  soldier,  and  is  most 
easily  induced  to  undertake  his  duties.  The 
five  centuries  of  incessant  warfare  with  the 
Moors  had  nurtured  this  tendency  ;  the  be- 
nignity of  the  climate,  and  absence  of  artificial 
wants  among  the  peasantry,  have  rendered  it 
easy  of  retention.  The  Castilian  or  Catalonian 
loses  little  by  leaving  his  home  and  joining  a 
guerrilla  band  in  the  mountains;  his  fare  remains 
the  same,  his  habits  are  little  different,  the 
sphere  of  his  achievements  is  much  extended. 
The  roving  adventurous  life  of  partisan  warfare, 
■with  its  hairbreadth  escapes  and  occasional  tri- 
umphs, suits  his  taste  and  rouses  his  ambition. 


Unlike  the  peasant  of  Northern  Europe,  the 
Spanish  cultivator  is  never  worn  down  by  the 
labors,  or  depressed  by  the  limited  ideas,  of 
daily  toil.    Blessed  with  a  benignant  climate, 
tilling  a  fruitful  soil,  or  wandering  over  vast 
downs  after  immense  flocks,  he  can  satisfy  his 
few  wants  with  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  actual  labor.    The  greater  part  of  his  life  is 
spent  in  doing  nothing,  or  in  such  exercises  as 
nourish  rather  than  depress  his  warlike  disposi- 
tion.    "The  Spaniards,"  says  Chateaubriand, 
"are  Christian  Arabs:  they  unite  the  savage 
and  the  religious  character.   The  mingled  blood 
of  the  Cantabrian,  the  Carthaginian,  the  Roman, 
the  Vandal,  and  the  Moor,  which  flows  in  their 
veins,  flows  not  as  other  blood.    They  are  at 
once  active,  indolent,  and  grave."     "  Every 
grave  nation,"  says  Montesquieu,  in  discoursing 
of  them,  "is  indolent;  for  those  who  do  not 
labor  consider  themselves  as  masters  of  those 
who  do.    In  that  country  liberty  is  injured  by 
independence.    Of  what  value  are  civil  priv- 
ileges to  a  man  who,  like  the  Bedouin,  armed 
with  a  lance  and  followed  by  his  sheep,  has  no 
need  of  food  beyond  a  few  acorn,  figs,  or  olives?" 
The  dolce  far  niente  is  as  dear  to  the  Spaniard 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ausonian  fields;  but 
the  precious  hours  of  rest  are  not  spent  in  list- 
less inactivity  :  they  are  cheered  by  the  recital 
of  the  ballads,  or  the  recounting  of  the  stories 
which  recall  the  glories,  the  dangers,  the  ad- 
ventures of  war.    There  was  scarcely  one  at 
this  time  who  had  not  his  musket  suspended 
over  his  hearth,  which  had  been  used  in  the 
guerrilla  warfare  with  the  French,  and  his  tale 
to  recount  of  the  indignities  endured,  or  the 
vengeance  taken,  or  the  surprises  achieved,  in 
the  conflict  with  those  ruthless  invaders.  Mu- 
tual benefits  and  dependence,  and  a  long  series 
of  kind  actions  and  good  deeds,  performed  by 
the  parochial  clergy  to  their  flocks,  had  endeared 
them  to  the  whole  rural  population  ;l  ,  chateaub. 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  if  any  congr.  de 
civil  warfare  ensued  they  would  take  Verone,  i. 
the  side,  whichever  it  was,  which  I2'  13- 
was  espoused  by  their  spiritual  directors. 

1(1.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
and  so  loyal  the  feelings  of  the  peas-  jg. 
antry,  that  they  would  in  all  proba-  Stateofthe 
bility  have  enabled  the  king  to  re-  Nobility, 
sist  all  the  efforts  of  the  malcontents,  had  there 
been  anybody  of  efficient  and  united  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  country.  But  none  such  existed 
in  Spain.  Generally  speaking,  the  clergy  were 
the  sole  leaders  of  the  people.  There  were 
many  nobles  in  Spain,  and  they  were  inferior 
to  none  in  the  world  in  pride  and  aristocratic 
pretension  ;  but  they  had  neither  political 
power  nor  rural  influence.  Nearly  all  ab- 
sentees, residing  the  whole  year  round  in  Madrid, 
they  had  none  of  that  sway  over  the  minds  of 
their  tenantry  which  is  enjoyed  by  landed  pro- 
prietors who  have  attached  them  by  a  series  of 
kind  acts  during  many  generations:  intrusted 
with  no  political  power,  they  had  no  weight,  in 
national  deliberations,  or  authority  in  the  af 
fairs  of  Government.  The  grandees  of  Spain, 
who  cherished  the  purity  of  their  descent  as 
carefully  as  the  Arabs  do  the  pedigree  ol  their 
steeds,  and  who  would  admit  of,  and  indeed 
could  contract,  no  marriage  where  sixteen 
quarterings  could  not  be  counted  on  both  6ides, 
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had  incurred  the  penalty  prescribed  by  nature 
for  such  overweening  pride  and  selfishness. 
They  had  become  a  worn-out  and  degenerate 
race,  considerably  below  the  usual  stature  of 
the  human  frame,  and  lamentably  inferior  in 
vigor,  courage,  and  intelligence.  Not  one  great 
man  arose  during  the  whole  of  the  protracted 
Peninsular  war:  few  of  the  generals  who  did 
distinguish  themselves  belonged  to  the  class  of 
grandees.  Nevertheless,  this  selfish  faineant 
race  possessed  a  great  part  of  the  landed  proper- 
ty in  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
strict  entails  under  which  it  was  nearly  all 
held,  and  the  constant  intermarriage  of  the  no- 
bility among  each  other,  it  was  every  day  run- 
ning more  and  more  into  a  few  hands.  The 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  landed  property 
was  in  the  hands  of  incorporations,  municipal- 
ities, or  the  Church  ;  so  that  there  was  perhaps 
no  country  in  the  world  which,  from  its  political 
situation,  stood  so  much  in  need  of  an  efficient 
body  of  rural  proprietors,  and  yet  was  so  en- 
tirely destitute  of  it. 

1 1.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  monarchy 
]9  so  situated,  distracted  by  such  pas- 
Huge  gap  sions,  and  divided  by  so  many  op- 
inthe  reve-  posite  interests,  could  long  escape  the 
tt^iossof  convulsi°QS  °f  oivil  war;  but  it  was 
the  South  accelerated,  and  the  means  of  avert- 
American  ing  it  were  taken  away,  by  the  pe- 
colonies.  culiar  circumstances  in  which,  on  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  iii  181-4  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  the  Finances  of  the  country 
stood.  From  the  causes  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  industry  and  resources  of  old  Spain 
had  declined  to  such  a  degree,  that  little  reve- 
nue was  to  be  derived  from  taxation  at  home ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  hands  of  Government  in  the  colo- 
nies had  become  so  prolific  that  the  chief  reve- 
nue of  the  state  had  long  been  derived  from 
its  transmarine  possessions,  and  the  principal 
attention  of  Government  was  fixed  on  their 
maintenance.  The  income  derived  by  Spain 
from  her  colonies,  anterior  to  the  Revolution, 
amounted  to  38,000,000  piastres,  or  £9,500,000 
— fully  a  half  of  the  whole  revenue,  at  that 
period,  of  the  Spanish  crown.  It  is  true, 
about  £7,500,000  of  this  sum  was  absorbed  in 
expenses  connected  with  the  colonies  them- 
selves, leaving  only  £2,000,000  available  to  the 
royal  treasury  at  Madrid ;  but  still  it  was  by 
this  vast  colonial  expenditure,  and  the  estab- 
lishment it  enabled  the  king  to  keep  up,  that 
nearly  the  whole  power  and  influence  of  Gov- 
ernment was  maintained.  It  was  the  gold  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  that  paid  the  armies  and  civil 
servants,  and  upheld  nearly  the  entire  sway  of 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Now,  however,  this 
source  of  influence  was  gone.  The  revolution 
in  South  America  had  cut  off  fully  a  half  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  Spain;  and  how  was 
revolution  to  be  combated  without  armies, 
themselves  the  creatures  of  the  wealth  which 
'Humboldt  keen  l°s^'    This  is  the  true 

Nouveiie  '  cause  of  the  ceaseless  embarrass- 
Espagne,  ments  of  finance,  which  have  ever 
153  154/*'  since  distinguished  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment ;  which  led  them,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  to  hazard  revolution  at 
home  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  extinguish  it 
in  the  colonies,  and  has  since  led  them  into  so 


many  acts  alien  to  the  old  Castilian  honor,  and 
discreditable  to  subsequent  administrations. 

12.  While  so  many  circumstances  tended  to 
prognosticate  future  and  fierce  dis- 
sension  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  consiitu- 
enormous  defects  of  the  Constitution  tiohof!812: 
of  1812,  which  was  the  ruling  form  how  it  was 
of  government  at  the  time  of  the  formed- 
restoration,  rendered  it  imminent  and  unavoid- 
able.   The  circumstances  under  which  that 
constitution  was  framed  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  calamitous  influence  they  ex- 
ercised on  the  deliberations  and  temper  of 
the  Spanish  Constituent  Assembly.1  1  jj.^  o 
That  Assembl}' — convoked  in  1811,  Europe, 
at  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the  1789-1815, 
contest  with  France,  and  when  the  g2lxJ:  ^ 
Imperial  armies  occupied  the  whole  ' 
country  excep  t  afew  mountain  provinces  and 
fortresses  on  the  sea-coast — so  far  from  present- 
ing a  faithful  representation  of  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  presented  the  very 
reverse.    Galicia  and  Asturias  alone — evacua- 
ted by  Ney  at  the  time  of  the  advance  of  AVel- 
lington  to  Talavera — with  the  seaport  towns 
of  Valencia,  Cadiz,  and  Alicante,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards :  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  country  was  occupied  by  the  French ; 
and,  of  course,  the  election  of  members  for  the 
Cortes  was  impossible  from  the  provinces  they 
were  masters  of.    Thus  the  Cortes  was  returned 
only  by  the  seaports  of  Cadiz,  Valencia,  and 
Alicante,  and  tiie  mountaineers  of  Galicia  and 
Asturias ;  and  as  they  were  not  a 

tenth  part  of  the  entire  inhabitants  TVT,orcn0i 

e  .  i    1        ,      o  ,1  •   •  Histoire  de 

of  the  country,2  the  remaining  mem-  |a  Guerre 

bers  were  all  selected  by  the  people  of  <k  la  Revo- 
those  provinces  then  in  Cadiz — that  is,  ^"g0^'!' 
by  the  most  democratic  portion  of  the  Martigna'c 
community.    In  this  extraordinary  Sur  l'Es- 
and  unconstitutional  device,  perhaps  P^" "ifsf *of 
unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  Europe, ' 
the  real  germ  of  the  whole  subse-  1789-1815, 
quent  calamities  of  Spain,  and  of  the  ^ 
south  of  Europe,  is  to  be  found.         1  '  14, 

As  might  have  been  expected,  from  its  con- 
struction by  the  representatives  of  2] 
little  more  than  the  democratic  rab-  Its  extreme 
ble  of  three  seaport  towns,  the  Con-  democratic 
stitution  of  1812,  formed  by  the  Cor-  tendency, 
tes  at  Cadiz,  was  republican  in  the  extreme. 
It  preserved  the  shadow  of  monarchy,  but 
nothing  more.  It  did  not  establish  a  "throne 
surrounded  with  republican  institutions,"  but 
a  republic  surrounded  by  the  ghost  of  monarch- 
ical institutions.  The  Legislature  consisted  of 
a  single  Chamber,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  ; 
there  was  to  be  a  representative  for  every 
70,000  inhabitants  in  old  Spain  ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  also  admitted  on  similar 
terms  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  represen- 
tation. Every  man  aged  25,  and  who  had  re- 
sided seven  years  in  the  province,  had  a  vote 
for  the  representation  of  his  department  in  the 
Cortes.  The  king  had  a  veto  only  twice  on  any 
legislative  measure  :  if  proposed  to  him  a  third 
time  by  the  legislature,  he  was  constrained  to 
pass  the  measure,  whatever  it  was.  There  was 
no  House  of  Peers,  or  check  of  any  kind  on  the 
single  Chamber  of  the  Cortes,  elected,  as  it 
was,  by  universal  suffrage ;  and  the  king's 
ministers,  by  becoming  such,  ipso  facto  lost 
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their  seats  in  the  National  Assembly.  The 
Cortes  was  to  be  re-elected  every  two  years ; 
and  no  member  who  had  once  sat  could  be 
again  returned  to  its  bosom.  The  king  had 
the  appointment  of  civil  and  military  officers, 
but  only  out  of  a  list  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Cortes,  who  could  alone  make  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  army.  The  judges  in 
all  the  civil  courts  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Cortes.  The  king  could  declare  peace  or  war, 
and  conclude  treaties  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
his  measures  in  those  particulars  required,  for 
their  validity,  the  ratification  of  the  Cortes. 
Finally,  to  aid  him  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 
privy  council  of  forty  members,  but  only  out 
i  chateaub.  °f  a  list  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Congresde  furnished  to  him  by  the  Cortes.  In 
24™5°' 1  ^'ke  manner  all  diplomatic,  ministe- 
Toreno,,  iv.  r>al>  an(l  ecclesiastical  appointments 
328,  341 ;  were  to  be  made  out  of  a  list  of  three, 
History  of  presented  to  him  by  the  same  body ; 
\™.°bfk3'  an(^>  to  perpetuate  its  power,  a  per- 
25;  Con-  manent  committee  was  appointed, 
stitution  of  which  exercised,  durina;  the  intervals 
chive's  Di-  °^  ^s  sessions,  nearly  the  whole 
plom.  iii.  powers  of  the  administration  in- 
i.  159.       trusted  to  the  entire  body.1 

This  constitution  was  so  thoroughly  demo- 
22        cratic  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  could  not 
Utter  un-    by  possibility  coexist  with  a  mon- 
suitable-     archical  government  in  any  country 

coCnstitu-he  of  .the  earth-  Biennial  parliaments, 
tion  to  the  universal  suffrage,  the  exclusion  of 
generality  the  king's  ministers  from  the  legis- 
of  Spain.  ]ature,  a  single  chamber,  the  practi- 
cal appointment  to  all  offices,  civil  and  military, 
by  a  Cortes  thus  popularly  elected,  and  the 
eternal  succession  of  new  and  inexperienced  per- 
sons into  the  legislature,  by  the  self-denying  or- 
dinances which  they  had  passed,  were  amply 
sufficient  to  have  overturned  society  in  Great 
Britain — long  as  its  people  had  been  trained  to 
popular  institutions — in  six  months.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  expected  when  such  a  constitu- 
tion was  suddenly  imposed  on  a  country  inured 
to  political  nullity  by  centuries  of  absolute  gov- 
ernment— by  a  so-styled  National  Assembly, 
elected,  during  the  whirl  of  the  French  war,  al- 
most entirely  by  the  populace  of  Cadiz,  when 
crowded  to  suffocation  by  all  the  most  ardent 
spirits  in  the  Peninsula  refluent  within  its  walls 
from  the  effects  of  the  French  invasion  ?  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  constitution  more  at 
variance  with  the  ancient  institutions,  or  repug- 
nant to  the  present  feelings  of  nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  was  like  a  con- 
stitution for  Great  Britain  formed  by  a  parlia- 
ment elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Marylebone,  and  Manchester,  with  a 
few  returned  from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland 
and  Wales.  But,  unfortunately,  in  proportion 
to  its  utter  unsuitableness  for  the  entire  inhab- 
itants of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  to  its  provisions, 
it  was  the  object  of  impassioned  attachment  on 
the  part  of  the  democratic  populace  in  the  cap- 
ital and  a  few  seaport  towns.  It  was  so  for 
a  very  obvious  reason:  it  promised,  if  estab- 
lished in  a  lasting  way,  to  put  the  whole  power 
and  patronage  of  the  state  at  their  disposal. 
Therein  the  seeds  of  a  lasting  division  of  opin 


ion,  and  of  a  frightful  civil  war  at  no  distant 
period  in  the  Peninsula,  in  which  it  might  be 
expected  that  12,000,000  bold,  hardy,  and  loyal 
peasants,  scattered  over  the  whole  country, 
would  be  arrayed  on  one  side ;  while  500,000 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  democrats  concentrated 
in  the  capital  and  chief  fortresses,  and  having 
the  command  of  the  army,  were  in  arms  on  the 
other. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  dem- 
ocratic character  of  the  measures  23. 
they  were  pursuing,  was  well  known  Universal 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  dis-  unpopular- 
cerned  by  him  with  his  wonted  sa-  Cortes  and 
gacity.    He  repeatedly  warned  the  constitu- 
government  of  Great  Britain,  that  tion- 
while  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  anti-Gallican, 
not  democratic,  that  of  the  Cortes  and  its  nar- 
row body  of  constituents  was  democratic,  not 
anti-Gallican;  and  that  it  would  be  their  wis- 
dom, without  sanctioning  in  any  shape,  or  in- 
terfering at  all  with  the  proceedings  at  Cadiz, 
to  turn  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula.* 
They  did  so,  and  with  what  effect  need  be  told 

*  "The  natural  course  of  all  popular  assemblies — of 
the  Spanish  Cortes  among  others — is  to  adopt  democratic 
principles,  and  to  vest  all  the  powers  of  the  state  in  their 
own  body  ;  and  this  Assembly  must  take  care  that  they  do 
not  run  in  this  tempting  course,  as  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
are  decidedly  for  a  monarchy.  By  a  monarchy  alone  it 
can  be  governed  ;  and  their  inclination  to  any  other  form 
of  government,  and  their  assumption  of  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  state  into  their  own  hands,  would  imme- 
diately deprive  them  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
render  them  a  worse  government,  and  more  impotent,  be- 
cause more  numerous,  than  the  Central  Junta." — Wel- 
lington to  H.  Wellesley,  Nov.  4,  1810;  Gurwood, 
iv.  559. 

"  The  Cortes  are  unpopular  every  where,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  deservedly  so.  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel,  ab- 
surd, and  impolitic  than  those  decrees  respecting  the  per- 
sons who  have  served  the  enemy.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  the  revolution  has  not  produced  one  man  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  real  situation  of  the  country.  It  appears 
as  if  they  were  all  drunk,  thinking  and  speaking  of  any 
other  subject  than  Spain."— Wellington  to  H.  Wel- 
lesley, Nov.  1,  1812  ;  Guuwood,  bt.  524. 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of  confusion  in 
which  affairs  arc  at  Cadiz.  The  greatest  objection  I  have  to 
the  new  constitution  is,  that  in  a  country  in  which  almost 
the  whole  property  consists  in  land — and  these  are  the 
largest  landed  proprietors  which  exist  in  Europe— no 
measure  has  been  adopted,  and  no  barrier  provided,  to 
guard  landed  property  from  the  encroachments,  injustice, 
and  violence  to  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable,  particularly 
m  the  progress  of  revolutions.  Such  aguard  can  only  be 
afforded  by  the  establishment  of  an  assembly  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors — like  our  House  of  Lords,  having  con- 
current power  with  the  Cortes  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  there  is  no  man  in  Spain,  be  his  property  ever  so  small, 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  as- 
sembly. Unhappily,  in  legislative  assemblies,  the  most 
tyrannical  and  unjust  measures  are  the  most  popular.  I 
tremble  for  a  country  such  as  Spain,  in  which  there  is  no 
barrier  for  the  preservation  of  private  property,  excepting 
the  justice  of  a  legislative  assembly  possessing  supreme 
power.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  upon  the  plans  of 
such  an  assembly  :  they  have  no  check  whatever,  and 
they  are  governed  by  the  most  ignorant  and  licentious  of 
all  licentious  presses— that  of  Cadiz.  I  believe  they  mean 
to  attack  the  royal  and  feudal  tenths,  the  tithes  of  the 
Church,  under  pretense  of  encouraging  agriculture  ;  and 
finding  the  supplies  from  these  sources  not  so  extensive 
as  they  expected,  they  will  seize  the  estates  of  the  grand- 
ees. Our  character  is  involved  in  a  greater  degree  than 
we  are  aware  of  in  the  democratical  transactions  of  the 
Cortes,  in  the  opinion  of  all  moderate,  well-thinking  Span- 
iards, and,  I  am  afraid,  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is 
quite  impossible  such  a  system  can  last :  what'I  regret  is, 
that  I  am  the  person  who  maintains  it.  If  the  king  should 
return,  he  will  overturn  the  whole  fabric,  if  he  has  any 
spirit ;  but  the  gentlemen  at  Cadiz  are  so  completely  mas- 
ters, that  I  fear  there  must  be  another  convulsion."— 
Wellington  to  Don  Diego  de  la  Vega,  Jan.  29,  1813; 
Gurwood,  x.  64,  65,  247  ;  xi.  91. 
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to  none;  but  though  Spain  marched  under  his 
guidance  in  the  career  of  conquest,  and,  to  ex- 
ternal appearance,  was  enveloped  in  a  halo  of 
glory,  the  working  of  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion was  not  the  less  felt,  and  it  had  become 
beyond  measure  repugnant  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.  What 
chiefly  excited  their  indignation  was  the  self- 
ishness and  rapacity  of  the  half-starving  em- 
ployes, who,  issuing  from  Cadiz,  overspread  the 
country  in  every  direction,  like  an  army  of  lo- 
custs, and  ate  ttp  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  by 
exactions  of  every  description,  from  the  suffer- 
ing inhabitants.  The  general  abhorrence  in 
which  these  rapacious  employes  were  held,  re- 
calls the  similar  indignation  excited  in  Flanders 
by  the  Jacobin  commissioners  sent  down  there 
by  Danton,  when  the  country  was  overrun  by 
i  jijst  0f  the  republican  armies  in  1792.1  It 
Europe,  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in 
c.  x.  !>  55.  &\\  governments,  monarchical  and 
republican,  where  the  executive  and  legislative 
5  chateaub  functions  are  united  in  one  person  or 
Congres  de  assembly ;  for  then  there  is  no  pos- 
Verone,  i.  sible  check  upon  the  misdeeds  of 
Martiniac  e'ther.  The  only  security  which  can 
99,  kiu  •  '  be  relied  upon  is  to  be  found  in  their 
Ann.  Reg.  separation  and  mutual  jealousy,  for 
1812,  67,  then  they  act  as  a  check  upon  each 
other.2 

The  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  repub- 
,,4       lican  spirit  with  which  they  were  an- 
Influenceof  imated,  acted  in  a  still  more  import- 
the  Cortes  ant  way  upon  the  destinies  of  the  New 

America11  Wol'ld  tllan  thoSe  °f  the  01<L  The 
deputies  from  the  Transatlantic  prov- 
inces, to  whom,  in  a  liberal  and  worthy  spirit, 
the  gates  of  the  national  representation  at  Cadiz 
had  been  opened,  came  to  the  hall  of  the  Cortes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  with  feelings  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch,  from  the  wrongs  they  had  so 
long  endured  from  the  selfish  and  monopolizing 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  free  and 
independent  spirit  which  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  in  the  Caraccas  and  elsewhere  had 
excited  in  her  transmarine  possessions.  They 
found  themselves  in  a  highly  democratic  and 
vehemently  excited  assembly,  in  which  the 
noble  name  of  liberty  was  continually  heard, 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
openly  announced,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  new 
constitution  was  made  to  rest  on  that  founda- 
tion, and  in  which  the  most  enthusiastic  pre- 
dictions were  constantly  uttered  as  to  the  future 
regeneration  and  happiness  of  mankind  from 
the  influence  of  these  principles.  They  return- 
ed to  South  America,  under  the  restriction 
which  had  been  adopted  of  each  Cortes  to  two 
years'  sitting,  before  these  flattering  predictions 
had  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experience,  or 
any  thing  had  occurred  to  reveal  their  fallacious 
3  Comte  de  character.3  They  instantly  spread 
Trequii-  among  their  constituents  the  flatter- 
rAn^ie1-6  ing  doctrines  and  hopes  with  which 
terre°et  the  halls  of  the  Cortes  had  resound- 
Lord  Pal-  ed  in  Europe.  Incalculable  was  the 
™e265°n'  influence  °f  this  circumstance  upon 
the  future  destinies  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and,  through  it,  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
To  this,  in  a  great  degree,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
■wide-spread  and  desperate  resolution  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  revolution- 


ary contest  in  those  magnificent  settlements; 
their  frightful  desolation  by  the  horrors  of  a 
war  worse  than  civil;  and  their  final  severance, 
by  the  insidious  aid  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Spanish  crown. 

In  all  the  particulars  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, Portugal  was  in  the  same 
situation  as  Spain;  but  in  two  re-  situation 
spects  the  situation  of  that  country  of  Porm- 
was  more  favorable  for  innovation,  gal:  effect 
and  her  people  were  more  ripe  for  ^''^  £5" 
revolt  than  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  the  seat  of 
The  royal  family  having,  during  the  govern- 
first  alarm  of  the  French  invasion,  j£JJJJJ|Rio 
migrated  to  Brazil,  and  dread  of  the 
terrors  of  a  sea  voyage  having  prevented  the 
aged  monarch  from  returning,  he  had  come 
to  fix  his  permanent  residence  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Rio  Janeiro.    A  separation  of  the  two 
countries  had  thus  taken  place  ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Lisbon,  during  the  whole  war,  had 
been  conducted  by  means  of  a  council  of  regency, 
the  members  of  which  were  by  no  means  men 
either  of  vigor  or  capacity,  and  which  was  far 
from  commanding  the  respect,  or  having  ac- 
quired the  affections,  of  the  country.  While 
the  weight  and  influence  of  Government  had 
been  thus  sensibly  weakened,  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  Portugal,  and  the  events  of  the 
war,  had  in  an  extraordinary  manner  diffused 
liberal  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  independence 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  people. 

Closely  united,  both  by  political  treaties  and 
commercial  intercourse,  with  Great 
Britain,  for  above  a  century  Portugal  Its  gg^eral 
had  become,  in  its  maritime  districts  adoption  of 
at  least,  almost  an  English  colony.  English 
English  influence  was  predominant  jjjjj^8  aod 
at  Lisbon:  English  commerce  had 
enriched  Oporto:  the  English  market  for  port 
had  covered  the  slopes  of  Tras-os-Montes  with 
smiling  vineyards.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
events  of  the  late  war  had  spread,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  both  admiration  of  the  En- 
glish institutions,  and  confidence  in  the  En- 
glish character,  through  the  entire  population. 
Thirty  thousand  Portuguese  troops  had  been 
taken  into  British  pay:  they  had  felt  the  in- 
tegrity of  British  administration:  they  had 
been  led  to  victory  by  British  officers.  Unlike 
the  native  nobles  who  had  held  the  same  situ- 
ations, they  had  seen  them  ever  the  first  in  the 
enemy's  fire — the  last  in  acts  of  domestic  cor- 
ruption. Immense  had  been  the  influence  of 
this  juxtaposition.  Standing  side  by  side  with 
him  'in  battle,  they  had  learned  to  respect  the 
English  soldier  in  war,  to  admire  the  institu- 
tions which  had  trained  him  in  peace.  Even 
the  hatred  in  which  they  had  been  bred  of  the 
heretic,  yielded  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses, 
which  had  taught  them  his  virtues.  In  daily 
intercourse  with  the  British  soldiers,  they  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  liberty  which  had 
nurtured  them;  they  had  come  to  envy  their 
independence  of  thought,  and  imitate  their  free- 
dom of  language.  The  mercantile  classes  in 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  almost  entirely  supported 
by  British  capital,  and  fed  by  British  commerce, 
were  still  more  strongly  impressed  with  the 
merits  of  the  political  institutions,  from  inter- 
course with  a  nation  governed  by  which  they 
had  derived  such  signal  benefits.    Thus  a  free 
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spirit,  and  the  thirst  for  liberal  institutions, 
was  both  stronger  and  more  wide-spread  in 
Portugal  than  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Spain ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  if  any 
circumstances  impelled  the  latter  country  into 
the  career  of  revolution,  the  former  would  be 
the  first  to  follow  the  example. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
27  and  conquest  of  Prance  had  restored 
Character  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  was 
of  Fcrdi-  not  by  nature  a  bad,  or  by  disposition 
nand  VII.  a  cruei  man;  and  yet  he  did  many 
wicked  and  unpardonable  deeds,  and  has,  be- 
yond almost  any  other  of  his  contemporary 
princes,  been  the  object  of  impassioned  invec- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  liberal  press  in  Europe. 
Placed  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  league  of 
princes,  ruling  a  country  in  which  the  vast 
majority  were  decidedly  monarchical — a  small 
minority  vehemently  democratic — brought,  the 
first  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  in  contact 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit  by  which  they 
were  all  destined  to  be  so  violently  shaken,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  it  could  be  otherwise. 
But  the  character  of  Ferdinand  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  unfortunate  that  could  have  been 
found  to  tread  the  path  environed  with  dangers 
which  lay  before  him.  He  had  neither  the 
courage  and  energy  requisite  for  a  despotic, 
nor  the  prudence  and  foresight  essential  in  a 
constitutional  sovereign :  he  had  neither  the 
courage  which  commands  respect,  the  generos- 
ity which  wins  affection,  nor  the  wisdom  which 
averts  catastrophe.  Indolence  was  his  great 
characteristic ;  a  facility  of  being  led,  his  chief 
defect.  Incapable  of  taking  a  decided  line  for 
himself,  he  yielded  easily  and  willingly  to  the 
representations  of  those  around  him,  and  ex- 
hibited in  his  conduct  those  vacillations  of 
policy  which  indicated  the  alternate  ascendency 
of  the  opposiie  parties  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. His  inclination,  without  doubt,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  despotic  power;  but  he 
had  great  powers  of  dissimulation,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  Talleyrand  himself,  as  well 
as  the  liberal  ministers  subsequently  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Cortes,  as  to  his  real  inten- 
tions. Supple,  accommodating,  and  irresolute, 
he  had  learnt  hypocrisy  in  the  same  school 
i  Manig-  as  the  modern  Greek  has  learned  it 
nac,  loo,  from  the  Turk — the  school  of  suffer- 
106.  ing.i 

The  treaty  of  Valengay,  as  narrated  in  a 
2g,       former  work,*  restored  Ferdinand 
Ferdi-        VII.  to  liberty,  and  he  re-entered  the 
nand's  ar-  kingdom  of  his  fathers  on  the  20th 

^n'"n,,  March,  1814,  just  ten  days  before  the 
bpatn,  and    k '         '  J    ^  .  , 

treatment  Allies  entered  Paris.  1  ins  treaty 
by  the  had  been  concluded  with  Napoleon 
Cortes.  while  the  monarch  was  still  in  cap- 
tivity, and  it  was  a  fundamental  condition  of  it 
that  he  should  cause  the  English  to  evacuate 
Spain.  The  subsequent  fall  of  the  Emperor, 
however,  rendered  this  stipulation  of  no  effect; 
and,  after  having  been  received  with  royal 
honors  by  the  garrisons,  both  French  and 
Spanish,  in  Catalonia,  the  monarch  proceeded 
by  easy  journeys  to  Valencia,  where  he  resided 
during  the  whole  of  April.  The  reason  of  this 
long  sojourn  in  a  provincial  town  was  soon  ap- 
parent. He  was  there  joined  by  the  Duke  del 
*  History  of  Europe,  17S9-1815,  chap,  lxx.wii.^  71. 


Infantado,  and  the  leading  grandees  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  many  of  the  chief  prelates. 
Meanwhile  the  Cortes,  who  had  testified  the 
greatest  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  the  king,  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Valengay,  as  hav- 
ing  been  concluded  without  their  consent — con- 
tinued resident  at  Madrid,  without  advancing 
to  meet  their  sovereign — and  soon  began  to 
evince  their  imperious  disposition,  and  to  show 
in  whom  they  understood  the  real  sovereignty 
to  reside.  At  the  moment  when  Ferdinand  re- 
entered his  kingdom,  they  published  of  their 
own  authority  a  decree,  in  which  they  enjoined 
him  to  adopt,  without  delay,  the  Constitution 
of  1812,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  toward 
it.  Until  he  did  so,  lie  was  enjoined  not  to 
adopt  the  title,  or  exercise  the  power,  of  King 
of  Spain  ;  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  pre- 
scribe the  itinerary  he  was  to  follow 

on  his  route  to  the  capital,  the  towns  iTDec,ree,;,, 
■t  .  v        .  March  20, 

lie  was  to  pass  through,  and  the  ex-  j gl j  .  Mar: 

pressions  he  was  to  use  in  answer  to  tignac,  107; 
the  addresses  he  was  expected  to  re-  Ann.  ReS- 
ceive.    It  is  not  surprising  that  he  g|)  '  67' 
turned  aside  from  such  taskmasters.1 

Scarcely  had  the  monarch  set  his  foot  in  Spain 
when  he  received  the  most  unequivo-  2g 
cal  proofs  of  the  detestation  in  which  Universal 
the  constitution  was  generally  held,  unpopuiar- 
and  the  universal  hatred  at  the  sub-  Hy  of  the 
ordinate  agents  to  whom  the  Cortes  or  es' 
had  intrusted  the  practical  administration  of 
government.  From  the  frontier  of  Catalonia, 
to  Valencia — in  the  fortresses,  the  towns,  the 
villages,  the  fields — it  was  one  continual  clamor 
against  the  Cortes:  "Viva  el  Eey  Assoluto," 
was  the  universal  cry.  The  King  was  literally 
besieged  with  petitions,  addresses,  and  memo- 
rials, in  which  he  was  supplicated,  in  the  most 
earnest  terms,  to  annul  all  that  had  been  done 
during  his  captivity,  and  to  reign  as  his  ances- 
tors had  done  before  him.  The  constitution 
was  represented — and  with  truth — as  the  work 
of  a  mere  revolutionary  junta  in  Cadiz,  in  a 
great  measure  self-elected,  and  never  convoked 
either  from  the  whole  country  or  according  to 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  There 
was  not  a  municipality  which  did  not  hold  this 
language  as  he  passed  through  their  walls;  not 
a  village  which  did  not  present  to  him  a  peti- 
tion, signed  by  the  most  respectable  inhabitants, 
to  the  same  effect.  The  generals,  the  army,  the 
garrisons,  besieged  him  with  addresses  of  the 
same  description.  The  minority  of  the  Cortes, 
consisting  of  sixty-nine  members,  presented  a 
supplication  beseeching  the  king  to  annul  the 
whole  proceedings  of  their  body,  and  a  Marti_ 
to  reign  as  his  fathers  had  done. 
From  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other  but  one  voice  was  heard,  that 
of  reprobation  of  the  Cortes  and  the 
constitution,  and  prayers  to  the  king 
to  resume  the  unfettered  functions  of 
royalty.3 

Impelled  in  this  manner  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  nation,  not  less  than  his  30 
own  secret  inclination,  to  annul  the  Decree  of 
constitution,  and  grasp  anew  the  seep-  Valencia, 
tre  of  his  ancestors,  Ferdinand  ven-  M*y  4> 
tured  on  the  decisive  act.    On  the  4th 
May,  1814,  appeared  the  famous  decree  of  Valen- 
cia, which  at  once  annulled  the  whole  acts  of  the 


nac,  108, 
109;  Ana. 
Keg.  1614, 
68;  Cha- 
teaub.Con- 
gres  de 
Verone,  i. 
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Cortes,  and  restored  absolute  government  over 
the  whole  of  Spain.    In  it  the  king,  after  re- 
capitulating briefly  the  principal  events  -which 
had  occurred  in  the  Peninsula  since  his  treach- 
erous seizure  and  captivity  by  Napoleon  in 
1808,  declared  that  he  had,  by  a  decree  of  5th 
May  in  that  year,  convoked  the  Cortes ;  but  the 
French  invasion  prevented  it  from  being  assem- 
bled, and  compelled  the  several  provinces  to 
elect  juntas,  and  severally  provide  for  their 
own  defense.    "An  extraordinary  Cortes,"  said 
the  monarch,  "was  subsequently  convoked  in 
the  island  of  Leon,  when  nearly  the  whole 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  con- 
sisting of  57  proprietors,  104  deputies,  and  47 
supplementary  members,*  without  either  the 
nobles  or  the  clergy  being  summoned  to  their 
deliberations,  and  convoked  in  a  manner  wholly 
illegal  and  without  a  precedent,  even  in  the 
most  critical  and  stormy  da}Ts  of  the  monarchy. 
The  first  step  of  this  illegal  assembly  was  to 
usurp  the  whole  powers  of  sovereignty  on  the 
very  first  day  of  their  installation,  and  to  strip 
me  of  nearly  my  whole  prerogatives ;  and  their 
next,  to  impose  on  Spain  the  most  arbitrary 
laws,  and  compel  it  to  receive  a  new  constitu- 
tion, unsanctioned  either  by  the  provinces,  the 
provincial  juntas,  or  the  Indies.    By  this  con- 
stitution was  established,  not  any  thing  resem- 
bling the  ancient  constitution,  but  a  republican 
form  of  government,  presided  over  by  a  chief 
magistrate,  deprived  alike  of  consideration  and 
power,  and  framed  entirely  on  the  principle 
and  form  of  the  democratic  French  constitution 
of  1791.    Force  alone  compelled  the  members 
to  swear  to  the  constitution :  the  Bishop  of 
Orense  refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  Spain  knows 
what  was  the  fate  of  that  respectable  prelate. 
"  Nothing  has  consoled  me  amidst  so  many 
31        calamities,  butthe  innumerable  proofs 
King's'dec-  °f  the  loyalty  of  my  faithful  sub- 
larationin    jects,  who  longed  for  my  arrival,  in 
favor  of      tne  }10pe  tnat  jt  m\„}^  terminate  the 
and  prom-   oppression  under  which  they  groan- 
ise  to  con-  ed,  and  restore  the  true  happiness  of 
yoke  a  legal  the  country.    I  promise — 1  swear  to 
you,  true  and  loyal  Spaniards — that 
your  hopes  shall  not  be  deceived.    Your  sover- 
eign places  his  chief  glory  in  being  the  chief  of 
a  heroic  nation,  which,  by  its  immortal  ex- 
ploits, has  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  its  own 
liberty  and  honor.    /  detest,  I  abhor  despotism  : 
it  can  never  be  reconciled  neither  with  civiliza- 
tion, or  the  lights  of  the  other  nations  in  Eu- 
rope.   The  kings  never  have  been  despots  in 
Spain  ;  neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  have  ever  authorized  despot- 
ism, although  unhappily  it  has  sometimes  been 
practiced,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages  by  fallible 
mortals.     Abuses  have  existed  In  Spain,  not 
because  it  had  no  constitution,  but  from  the 
fault  of  persons  or  circumstances.    To  guard 
against  such  abuses  in  future,  so  far  as  human 
prudence  can  go,  while  preserving  the  honor 
and  rights  of  royalty  (for  it  has  its  own  as  well 
as  the  people  have  theirs,  which  are  equally 
inviolable),  I  will  treat  with  the  deputies  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  in  a  Cortes  legally  assembled,  com- 
posed  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as  soon  as  I  can 

*  Members  chosen  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  to  represent  the 
provinces  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 


convoke  them,  after  having  re-established  the 
wise  customs  of  the  nation,  established  with  the 
consent  of  the  kings  our  august  predecessors. 
Thus  shall  be  established,  in  a  solid  and  legiti- 
mate manner,  all  that  can  tend  to  the  good  of 
my  kingdoms,  in  order  that  my  subjects  may 
live  happy  and  tranquil  under  the  protection 
of  our  religion  and  our  sovereign,  the  only 
foundation  for  the  happiness  of  a  king  and  a 
kingdom  which  are  rightly  styled  Catholic. 
No  time  shall  be  lost  in  taking  the  proper  meas- 
ures for  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes,  which  I 
trust  will  insure  the  happiness  of  my  subjects 
in  both  hemispheres."  The  decree  concluded 
with  declaring  the  resolution  of  the  king  not  to 
accept  the  constitution  ;  to  annul  all  the  acts 
of  the  Cortes ;  and  declaring  all  persons  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  punishable  with  i  Decree 
death,  who  should  attempt  by  word,  May  4, 
deed,  or  incitement,  to  establish  the  ]&14;Arcl1' 
constitution,  or  resist  the  execution  of 
the  present  decree. 

No  words  can  describe  the  universal  trans- 
port with  which  this  decree  was  re- 
ceived, or  the  loyal  enthusiasm  which  umverSal 
the  prospect  of  the  re-establishment  transports 
of  the  ancient  constitution  and  eus-  in  Spain  at 
torus  of  the  monarchy  excited  in  the  ^ ^  J^"66' 
nation.     The  joy  was  universal:  it  king's  re- 
resembled  that  of  the  English  when  turn  to 
they  awoke  from  the  tyranny  of  the  J}^"^' 
long  Parliament  and  Cromwell  to  the  aj 
bright  morning  of  the  Restoration.  The  journey 
of  Ferdinand  from  Valencia  to  Madrid  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  of  Charles  II.  from 
Dover  to  London,  a  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years  before.    It  was  a  continual  triumph.  In 
vain  the  Cortes  assumed  a  menacing  aspect, 
and,  in  a  tumultuous  and  stormy  meeting, 
adopted  the  most  violent  resolutions  to  resist 
the  royal  authority,  and  to  declare  traitors, 
and  punish  as  such,  all  who  should  aid  the  king 
in  his  criminal  designs.     Physical  force  was 
awanting  to  support  their  resistance.  Ihe 
troops  which  they  sent  out  to  withstand  the 
royal  cortege  were  the  first  to  array  themselves 
in  its  ranks,  amidst  loud  cheers  and  cries  of 
"  Viva  el  Rey  Assoluto!"    Every  where  the 
pillar  of  the  constitution  was  overthrown  and 
broken:  enthusiastic  crowds,  wherever  he  pass- 
ed on  the  journey  to  Madrid,  saluted  the  return- 
ing monarch ;  and  the  Cortes,  deserted  by  all, 
even  their  own  ushers,  in  utter  dismay  fled 
across  New  Castile  toward  Cadiz.     Some  re- 
mained, and  were  thrown  into  prison.    It  was 
on  the  13th  May  that  the  king,  sur-  2  Martig- 
rounded  by  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
crowd,  which,  as  he  approached  the  Reir'  lbl4' 
capital,  was  swelled  to  above  a  hun-  70,o7l ; 
dred  thousand  persons,  and  amidst  the  Chateau- 
universal  and  heartfelt  acclamations  con"resde 
of  his  subjects,  entered  Madrid,  and  Verone,  i. 
reascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers2.  2'-  2b- 

Thus  fell  the  work  of  the  Cortes — the  Con- 
stitution of  1812,  the  victim  of  its  33 
own  violence,  folly,  and  injustice.  Reflections 
Happy  if  it  had  never  been  revived,  on  this 
and  become,  in  consequence  of  that  eve"t,  and 
very   violence   and   injustice,    the  £°°™0U8 
watchward    of    the    revolutionary  which  lay 
party  all  over  the  world!    Hitherto  °Pen  t0  'he 
the  proceedings  of  the  king  had  been  klng' 
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entirely  justo^Kfi  «nJ  axicIi  as  must  command 
the  assent  of  all  th«  f«-iwiids,  not  only  of  order, 
but  of  freedom,  throughout  the  world.  The 
constitution  which  had  been  overthrown  was 
not  only  an  object  of  horror  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  nation,  but  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by 
a  small  minority,  whose  ideas  and  designs  were 
not  less  threatening  to  the  interests  than  repug- 
nant to  the  habits  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  self-elected  knot  of  revolutionists  at 
Cadiz,  whose  object  was  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  real  government  of  the  country,  strip  the 
Crown  of  all  its  prerogatives,  and  divide  the 
whole  offices  and  patronage  of  the  country 
among  themselves.  The  king  had  pledged  his 
royal  word  that  he  would  without  delay  assem- 
ble the  Cortes,  convoked  according  to  the  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  and 
with  their  aid  commence  the  formation  of 
laws  and  the  reformation  of  abuses,  which 
might  secure  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  in 
both  hemispheres.  It  was  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty  in  Spain,  whatever  it  might  be  else- 
where, to  effect  such  a  reformation  ;  for  its  an- 
cient constitutions  contained  all  the  elements 
icimteaub.  °f  rea^  freedom,  and  its  inhabitants 
Congres  de  could  tread  the  path  of  improvement 
Veronc,  i.  jn  the  securest  of  all  ways,  without 
ls'  iy'  deviating  into  that  of  innovation.1* 
Rut  Ferdinand  did  not  do  this,  and  thence 
34,  have  arisen  boundless  calamities  to 
Ferdinand's  his  country,  lasting  opprobrium  to 

despotic  himself.  He  resumed  the  sceptre  of 
measures.     1  •  j     •      j  i 

Re-estab-      nls  ancestors  and  reigned  as  an  abso- 

lishment  of  lute  monarch  ;  but  he  forgot  all  the 
tlie  Inquisi-  promises,  so  solemnly  made,  to  reign 
t10"'  with  the  aid  of  a  Cortes  assembled 

according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm.  He  fell  immediately  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  camarilla  composed  of  priests  and 
cobles,  who  incessantly  represented  to  him  that 
there  could  in  Spain  be  no  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  either 
the  stability  of  the  throne  or  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,  was  to  restore  every  thing  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  before  the  Revolution. 
He  was  not  slow  in  following  their  advice.  Dis- 
regarding a  patriotic  and  moderate  address  from 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  in  which  he  was 
prayed  to  follow  up  the  gracious  intentions  pro- 
fessed in  the  declaration  from  Valencia,  of  con- 
voking a  Cortes,  and  establishing  with  their  con- 
currence the  laws  which  were  to  govern  the 
kingdom,  he  re-established  by  a  decree  from 
July  21  ^ach*' d  the  Inquisition,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  recalled  the  Pope's  nuncio, 
who  had  left  the  country  on  its  abolition  by  the 

*  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  circumstance  how  it 
was  that  the  ancient  elements  of  freedom  were  lost  in 
Spain;  Chateaubriand  thus  explains  it:  "Les  premieres 
auxijuelles  les  deputes  du  Tiers  assisterent,  furent  celles 
de  Leon  en  1188:  cette  date  prouve  que  les  Espagnols 
marchaicnt  a  la  tete  des  peuples  libres.  Peu  a  peu  les 
bourgeois  fatigues  laissaient  le  souverain  payer  leurs 
mandataires,  et  designer  les  villes  aptes  a  la  deputation. 
Douze  cites  settlement  en  obtinrent  le  droit.  Charles  V. 
tyran,  naturellement  ligue  avec  son  collegue  cet  autre 
tyran,  le  peuple,  eleva  les  villes  representees  a  vingt  ; 
mais  en  mime  temps,  dans  la  reunion  de  Tolede.  en  1535, 
il  retrancha  pour  toujours  des  Cortes  le  Clerge  et  la  No- 
blesse. .Les  rois,  debarrasses  du  joug  des  Cortes,  furent 
contraints  de  s'en  imposer  d'autres.  Des  conseils  ou  des 
conscillers dirigeaient  la  monarchic." — Chateaubriand, 
Congres  de  Veronc,  torn,  19.  See  also  Historiu  d'Espatm, 
uriii.  471,    Madrid,  1851. 


Cortes.    The  use  of  torture,  however,  in  all  the 
civil  tribunals,  was  prohibited  by  a  de-  , 
cree  soon  alter ;  and  m  a  memorial  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Spanish  government  it  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  it  also  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  various  regulations  were  sub- 
mitted for  mitigating  the  severity  of  that  terri- 
ble tribunal.    These  proposals  were  carried  into 
effect;  and  thereafter  its  proceedings  were  con- 
fined t  o  a  species  of  police  surveillance 
over  opinions,  to  check  the  progress  of  i^un'7i 
heresy,  but  without  the  frightful  tor-  73  ;  Mon'i- 
tures  which  had  characterized  its  se-  teur,  Aug. 
cret,  or  the  A utos-da-fe  which  had  for-  }g^d  15' 
ever  disgraced  its  public  proceedings.1 

The  open  assumption  of  absolute  power  by 
the  Government,  the  delay  in  con-  35 
voking  the  Cortes,  and,  above  all,  the  Discontent 
re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  111  various 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  liberal  quarters, 
party  throughout  Spain,  and  spread  great  dis- 
satisfaction even  among  the  officers  of  the  army, 
by  whose  support  alone  they  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  Symptoms  of  disturbance  soon  ap- 
peared in  various  quarters;  for  in  Spain  the 
habits  of  tne  people  are  so  independent,  and 
danger  or  life  are  so  little  regarded,  that  from  dis- 
satisfaction to  hostility,  as  with  the  Bedouins,  is 
but  a  step.  The  roads  in  the  whole  of  Estre- 
madura,  the  Castiles,  Andalusia,  Aragon,  and 
Catalonia,  wei«  so  infested  by  bands  of  guer- 
rillas, who,  loi.g  inured  to  violence  and  rapine, 
had  now  becouie  mere  robbers  and  bandits,  that 
the  captains-general  of  those  provinces  were 
enjoined  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for 
their  suppression ;  but  they  had  no  adequate 
armed  force  at  their  disposal  to  effect  that  object. 
A  proclamation  by  the  governor  of  An-  A  „ 
dalusia  revealed  the  existence  of  more 
serious  disturbances,  having  a  decided  political 
tendency,  and  threatened  every  person  who 
should  be  found  either  speaking  or  acting  against 
Ferdinand  VII.  with  death,  within  three  days, 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  A  great 
number  of  arrests  took  place  soon  after  in  Ma- 
drid— ninety  persons  were  apprehended  in  a 
single  night ;  and  so  numerous  did  the  prisoners 
soon  become  that  the  ordinary  places 
of  confinement  would  not  contain  \^™'\^' 
them,  and  the  spacious  convent  of  San  75;  Memo- 
Francisco  was  converted  into  a  vast  riasdelEs- 
state  prison,  to  embrace  the  increas-  [° ^(f'loa' 
ing  multitude.2 

These  proceedings  excited  the  greatest  con- 
sternation among  the  liberals,  and  36 
great  numbers  of  persons  who  deemed  Revolt  of 
themselves  compromised  fled  across  Mina  in 
the  Pyrenees  into  France.     Among  ^avtar™' 
the  rest,  the  famous  Fsrozv  Mina,  who 
had  gained  such  great  celebrity  as  a  partisan 
chief  in  Navarre  in  the  war  with  Kapoleon,  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  Government,  whe 
sent  him  an  order,  on  the  16th  September,  to  fix 
his  residence  at  Pampeluna,  and  place  the  troop,, 
he  had  formerly  commanded  under  the  orders 
of  the  Captain-general  of  Aragon.  Regarding 
this  injunction,  as  it  certainly  was,  as  a  decided 
measure  of  hostility,  this  daring  chief,  at  the 
head  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  ap- 
proached that  fortress  in  the  night  of  the  26th. 
They  were  provided  with  scaling-ladders,  and 
acted  in  concert  with  the  4th  Regiment,  then  ia 
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garrison  in  the  city,  by  whom  Mina  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  fortress,  and  with  the  officers  of 
which  he  spent  a  part  of  the  night,  on  the  ram- 
parts, expecting  a  movement  in  his  favor.  Al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  officers,  how- 
ever, had  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  the 
private  soldiers  nearly  all  remained  faithful ; 
and  in  Mina's  own  regiment  of  volunteers  they 
sent  information  to  the  governor  of  Aragon  of 
what  was  in  agitation,  and  warned  him  to  be 
on  his  guard.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
attempt  proved  abortive  ;  Mina  himself  with 

1  Memorias  ^^cu^y  made  his  escape,  his  troops 
del  Espoz  nearly  all  deserted  him,  and  he  deem- 
y  Mina,  ii.  ed  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
168,  169 ;  retire  to  France  by  Puente  la  Reyna 
Q°mt9eur'  — thus  seeking  refuge  among  the  ene- 
1814 ;  Ann.  mies  whom  he  had  so  strenuously  com- 
Reg^  1814,  bated,  from  the  king  he  had  so  power- 
To,  //.        fully  aided  in  putting  on  the  throne.1 

This  abortive  insurrection,  as  is  ever  the  case 
in  such  circumstances,  strengthened 
Fresh7  ar-  ^e  ^an(^s  an<i  increased  the  rigor  of 
bitrary  de-  the  monarch.  It  soon  appeared  that 
creeofFer-  the  restoration  of  the  absolute  gov- 
g'™ndj'5  ernment.and  the  chief  privilegesof  the 
nobles,  had  been  resolved  on  by  the 
camarilla  which  ruled  the  State.  Already,  on 
15th  September,  a  decree  had  been  issued  re- 
storing the  feudal  and  seignorial  privileges  of 
the  nobles,  which  had  been  abolished  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Cortes  on  6th  August,  1811;  and 
this  was  soon  followed  up  by  the  still  more 
decisive  step  of  reinvesting  the  council  of  the 
Mesta  with  its  old  and  ruinous  right  of  permit- 
ting its  flocks  to  pasture  at  will  over  the  downs 
in  Leon,  Estremadura,  and  the  two  Castiles,  thus 
rendering  the  inclosure  of  the  land  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  impracticable.  On  14th 
October,  on  occasion  of  the  king's  going  to  the 
theatre  of  Madrid,  an  amnesty  for  State  offenders 
was  published,  which  professed  to  be  general, 
but  contained  so  many  exceptions  that  it  in 
Nov  7    reality  was  little  more  than  nominal ; 

and  the  resolution  of  the  Government 
to  extinguish  any  thing  like  free  discussion  in  the 
kingdom  was  evinced  by  the  king  in  person  ar- 
resting and  committing  to  prison  M.  de  Macanay, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  the  Interior.  Soon 
after,  the  state  prisoners  at  Madrid  were  sen- 
Dec.  17.     tenced,  some  to  ten,  some  to  six,  and 

2  Moniteur,  some  to  two  years  of  the  galleys,  or 
an^Dec  °f  imprisonment  in  strong  castles ;  and 
25,  1811°;  *k.ey  included  the  editors  of,  or  con- 
Ann.  Reg.  tributors  to,  the  Redacta  General,  and 
1814,  77,  principal  liberal  journals  published 
79-  at  Madrid.2 

Open  war  was  now  proclaimed  by  the  Span- 
38.       ish  Government  against  the  liberals 
Further      of  all  grades,  and,  unhappily,  the  vio- 

leedingfof  lence  of  t.he  Government  kept  pace 
the  king,  with  the  increasing  desire  of  the  in- 
and  Porli-  habitants  of  the  great  towns  for  con- 
er's  revolt,  stitutional  privileges.  As  it  had  now 
become  a  matter  of  imminent  danger  to  hazard 
such  opinions  in  public,  the  liberal  leaders  had 
recourse  to  the  usual  resource  of  a  zealous  and 
determined  party  under  such  circumstances. 
Secret  societies  were  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  chiefs  of  their  party,  and  the  ancient  and 
venerable  order  of  freemasons  was  laid  hold  of 
as  a  cover  for  designs  against  the  Government. 
Vol.  I.— 0 


The  Inquisition,  in  consequence,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation denouncing  these  societies;  Marcn5 
and  ere  long  it  appeared  that  there  was 
too  much  foundation  for  their  apprehensions. 
On  18th  September,  General  Porlier,  who  had 
greatly  signalized  himself  in  the  Peninsula, 
assembled  the  troops  stationed  at  St.  Lucia 
without  the  gates  of  Corunna  at  night,  and  sud- 
denly entering  the  city,  the  sentinels  of  whieh 
had  been  gained,  put  the  Captain-general  of 
Galicia,  the  governor  of  the  town,  and  a  few 
other  persons,  under  arrest.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  proposed  the  reassembling  of  the 
Cortes,  and  dismissal  of  the  Ministers ;  and  an- 
other, purporting  to  be  from  the  ,  Moniteur 
Provincial  Junta  of  Galicia,  under  sept.  29,  ' 
the  "presidency  of  General  Porlier,  1815;  Ann. 
General-commandant  of  the  Interior  ^eS-  1815> 
of  the  Kingdom."' 

In  taking  these  bold  steps,  which  at  once 
committed  him  with  the  Government,  39 
the  principal  reliance  of  Porlier  was  Its  failure 
on  a  body  of  grenadiers  and  light  and  lus 
infantry  stationed  at  St.  Iago,  which  deattl- 
he  had  reason  to  believe  would  join  him.  Being 
informed,  however,  that  they  hesitated,  and 
that  his  presence  might  probably  determine 
them,  he  set  out  in  haste  from  Corunna  at  the 
head  of  eight  hundred  men  and  four  guns,  and 
arrived  at  a  village  within  four  leagues  of  St. 
Iago,  where  he  halted  to  rest  his  men,  who 
were  much  fatigued  by  their  march.  While 
there,  some  emissaries  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Iago  introduced  themselves  in  disguise  among 
his  men,  and  urged  them  to  arrest  their  general 
by  the  promises  of  ample  rewards  in  case  of 
success.  These  promises  proved  successful : 
Porlier  and  his  officers  were  suddenly  sur- 
rounded and  seized  by  their  own  men,  while 
reposing  in  a  cabaret  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
after  their  march ;  and  the  general,  q  .  3 
being  taken  back  to  Corunna,  was  con- 
demned by  a  court-martial  to  be  hanged,  which 
sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion. He  wrote,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  a 
pathetic  letter  to  his  wife,  with  a  handkerchief 
steeped  in  his  tears,  in  which  he  exhorted  her 
not  to  afflict  herself  on  account  of  the  species 
of  death  to  which  he  was  sentenced,  since  it 
was  dishonorable  only  to  the  wicked,  but  glori- 
ous to  the  virtuous.  He  met  his  fate  with 
dignity  and  resolution.  Then  began  the  days 
of  tragedy  in  Spain,  which  ere  long  led  to  such 
frightful  reprisals  on  both  sides,  and  for  many 
long  years  deluged  the  Peninsula  with  blood: 
the  unhappy  bequest  of  the  insane  liberals, 
who  established  a  constitution  ut-  2jyforuteur 
terly  repugnant  to  the  vast  majority  Oct.  10,  ' 
of  the  people,  but  eminently  attrac-  1815;  Ann. 
tive  to  the  ardent  and  generous  fff  1815' 
among  the  educated  classes.2 

In  the  end  of  August,  one  Spanish  army, 
under  Castafios,  crossed  the  frontier  40 
near  Perpignan ;  and^another,  under  invasion  of 
the  Conde  d'Abisbal,  the  Bidassoa,  France, 
with  the  professed  design  of  aiding  jJJ1'^6"^' 
Louis  XVIII.  in  his  contest  with  the  Spaniards, 
partisans  of  Napoleon.    As  that  con-  Fresh  ty- 
test  had  been  already  decided  by  the  ranmcal 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  presence  kiDg°f 
of  a  million  of  the  allied  troops  in 
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France,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the 
presence  of  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  was  any 
tiling  but  desirable,  and  accordingly  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  as  already  mentioned,  hastened 
to  the  Spanish  head-quarters,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  Castafios,  whom  he  prevailed  on 
to  retire ;  and  his  retreat  on  the  eastern  was 
soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  Conde 
Sept.  4.      d'Abisbal  on  the  western  frontier.1 

1  Ante,  e.  The  people  both  in  Fampeluna  and 
iii.  t>  29.  Corunna  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
attempts  of  Mina  and  Porlier;  the  latter  had 
been  publicly  thanked  by  the  king  for  their 
conduct  on  the  occasion.  It  was  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  no  measures  of  severity  would  follow 
the  suppression  of  these  insurrections ;  and  the 
dismissal,  soon  after  the  death  of  Porlier,  of 
several  of  the  ministers  most  inclined  to  arbi- 
trary measures,  led  to  a  general  hope  that  a 
more  moderate  system  was  about  to  be  adopted, 
and  that  possibly  a  Cortes  convoked  according 
to  the  ancient  customs  might  be  assembled. 
But  these  hopes  were  soon  blasted  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  determination  of  the 
king  to  act  upon  the  most  arbitrary  principles 
was  evinced  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner. 
The  trial  of  the  liberals  who  had  been  arrested 
in  Madrid,  among  whom  were  included  several 
of  the  ministers  of  state,  and  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  late  Cortes,  began  in  November ; 
but  after  long  proceedings,  and  a  transference 
of  the  cases  from  one  tribunal  to  another, 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  more  subserv- 
ient to  the  royal  will,  the  judges  of  the  last 
reported  that  the  evidence  against  the  accused 
was  not  such  as  to  bring  them  within  the  laws 
against  traitors  or  persons  exciting  tumults  and 
disturbances,  which  alone  authorized  severe 
punishments.  Upon  receiving  this  report  the 
king  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  brought  to 
him,  and  pronounced  sentences  of  the  severest 
kind,  and  entirely  illegal,  on  thirty-two  of  the 
leading  liberals  in  Spain,  which  he  signed  with 
his  own  hand.  Among  these  was  one  of  ten 
years'  service,  as  a  common  soldier,  in  a  regi- 
ment stationed  at  Ceuta,  on  the  celebrated 
Senor  Arguelles,  whose  eloquence  had  so  often 
resounded  through  the  halls  of  the  Cortes ;  and 
one  of  eight  years  of  service  in  chains,  in  a  regi- 

2  Ann. Reg.  ment  stationed  at  Gomera,  on  Senor 

1815,  lis,  Garcia  Herreros,  formerly  Minister 
119-  of  Grace  and  Justice  1  a 

Notwithstanding  these  severities,  the  situa- 
41.       tion  of  the  king  was  very  hazardous 
Change  of  at  Madrid,  and  secret  information 
ministers,    g00n  after  reached  him,  which  con- 
and  policy      -       ,  ,  .  .       ,  •  »i 

at  Madrid,   vinccd  him  that  a  change  m  the  sys- 

Jan.  20,      tern  of  government  had  become  in- 

1816.  dispensable.  The  extreme  penury  of 
the  treasury,  from  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  re- 
sources derived  from  South  America,  and  the 
distracted  state  of  society  in  Spain  after  the  six 
years'  dreadful  war  of  which  the  Peninsula  had 
been  the  theatre,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  national  armaments  on  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  scale  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
practicable,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  danger 
of  convulsion  would  not  be  thereby  increased, 
since  the  whole  revolts  came  from  the  army, 
and  had  been  organized  by  its  leading  officers. 
The  precarious  condition  of  the  royal  authority 
was  the  more  strongly  felt,  that  the  clergy, 


though  possessed  of  unbounded  influence  over 
their  flocks,  and  invaluable  allies  in  a  protract- 
ed struggle,  had  no  armed  force  at  their  com- 
mand to  meet  the  rebellious  bands  of  the  sol- 
diery, whom  the  liberal  leaders  had  shown 
they  could  so  easily  array  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  weight  of  these  considerations  ere 
long  appeared  in  a  partial  change  of  the  min- 
istry. To  the  surprise  of  all,  there  appeared 
in  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  28th  Januarys  Ja 
1816,  a  decree  appointing  the  celebrat-  an- 
ed  and  enlightened  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos  to 
his  former  office  of  First  Secretary  of  State, 
and  admitting  that  his  dismissal,  on  the  resump- 
tion by  the  king  of  the  royal  authority,  had 
been  founded  on  erroneous  information.*  By 
the  same  decree,  the  cognizance  of  state  offenses 
was  taken  from  the  extraordinary  tribunals,  by 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  tried,  and  re- 
mitted to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  This  was  a 
great  step  toward  a  more  just  system  of  admin- 
istration ;  and  the  changed  policy  of  the  Court 
was  at  the  same  time  evinced  by  the  conferring 
of  honors  and  offices  on  the  ministers  who  had 
formed  the  cabinet  of  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos, 
though  they  were  not  reinstated  in  the  min- 
istry. These  advances  toward  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment, however,  had  no  effect  in  checking 
the  conspiracies,  for  one  was  soon  after  dis- 
covered at  Madrid,  chiefly  among  ( Monit£ 
half-pay  officers,  who  had  flocked  pe]j  3l  ' 
there  in  great  numbers — which,  how-  1816  j  Ann. 
ever,  was  suppressed  without  any  ReS-  I816> 
commotion.1  l~J'  wu- 

It  soon  appeared,  also,  that  if  the  liberals 
were  determined  on  continuing  their  42. 
conspiracies,  the  king  was  not  less  set  Restoration 

on  rushing  headlong  into  the  most  of  llle  -,l;s" 

■  -,  0    .  j      uits,  and 

arbitrary  measures.    A  severe  de-  olner  (jes. 

cree  against  all  persons  bearing  arms  pone  meas- 
after  nightfall  was  issued  on  20th  ures- 
March,  and  another  on  4th  December.  The 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy  at  Madrid  was 
made  the  pretense  for  innumerable  arrests  in 
every  town,  and  almost  every  village,  in  the 
kingdom,  of  persons  who  were  found  meeting 
after  ten  at  night ;  and  the  utmost  terror  was 
struck  into  the  persons  apprehended,  and  their 
relations,  by  the  information  that,  on  the  19th 
July,  the  State  prisoners  at  Ceuta,  who 
embraced  most  of  the  members  of  the  u  y 
late  Cortes,  had  been  removed  at  dead  of  night, 
put  in  irons,  and  hurried  on  board  a  zebecque, 
which  set  sail  with  them  on  an  unknown  desti- 
nation. In  fact,  they  were  conveyed  to  Port 
Mahon  in  Minorca,  where  it  was  thought  they 
would  be  more  secure.  And  about  the 
same  time  a  decree  appeared  which  re-  u  5  ~J' 
vealed,  in  a  still  more  decisive  manner,  the 
determination  of  Government  permanently  to 
destroy  freedom  of  thought.  Not  content  with 
enthralling  the  present,  they  aimed  at  throw- 
ing their  chains  over  the  future ;  and  a  de- 
cree issued  in  July,  re-establishing  the  order 


*  "  Considering  as  unfounded  the  motives  which  in- 
duced me  to  order  your  discharge  from  the  office  of  my 
First  Secretary  of  Slate  and  of  the  Cabinet,  and  being 
highly  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  exactitude,  and  affec- 
tion with  which,  in  the  cruelest  times,  you  have  served 
myself  and  the  State,  I  reinstate  you  in  the  use  and  ex- 
ercise of  your  office,  of  which  you  will  immediately 
take  charge."  —  Decree,  20th  January,  1816.  —  Madrid 
Gazette. 
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of  the  Jesuits,  restoring  to  them  their  posses- 

1  Deoree  sions  in  so  far  as  they  had  not  been 
July  24, '  alienated,  and  intrusting  them  with 
1816;  Mon-  the    entire  direction  of  education, 

itei8i6AUS"  hoth  male  and  female-  threatened 
Ann  Reg.  to  throw  the  same  chains  perman- 
1816,  130°  ently  over  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
13L  pie.1 

An  event  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
43        which  was  fondly  looked  forward  to 
Double       by  the  persecuted  liberals  as  a  bar- 
marriages    binger  of  rest,  and  that  was  a  double 
of  the  royal  union  of  the  royal  families  of  Spain 

Sp^mfnd  and  Portugal.  Ferdinand,  who,  since 
Portugal,  the  loss  of  his  young  and  captivating 
Sept.  28.  consort  in  1808,  had  been  a  widower, 
now  resolved  to  afford  a  chance  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  direct  line  of  succession,  by 
entering  into  a  second  marriage,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Council,  he  determined  on  making 
proposals  to  his  niece,  the  Infanta  Maria  Isabel 
Francisca,  second  daughter  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal. At  the  same  time,  proposals  were  made 
for  an  alliance  between  Don  Carlos,  the  King's 
younger  brother,  and  the  heir-presumptive  to 
the  throne,  for  whom  so  adventurous  a  fate  was 
reserved,  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Francisca  de 
Acis,  third  daughter  of  the  same  sovereign. 
Both  proposals  were  accepted  ;  and  as  the  prin- 
cesses were  at  Rio  Janerio,  where  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  had  been  since  their  flight 
thither  in  1808,  when  Portugal  was  first  over- 
run by  the  French,  the  Duque  del  Infantado  was 
sent  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  Cadiz,  to  receive 
the  princesses  on  their  landing  from  Brazil. 
The  marriages  were  both  celebrated  with  great 

„  pomp  at  Madrid  on  the  28th  Septem- 
Sept.  28.  f      ^     j       .  i  •  •  1  . 

v        ber  ;  and  on  this  occasion  an  amnesty, 

which  professed  to  be  general,  was  published. 

It  contained,  however,  so  many  exceptions  as 

practically  left  it  in  the  power  of  Government 

to  continue,  with  scarce  any  limitation,  the 

oppression  of  the  liberals,  for  it  excluded  all 

persons  charged  with  the  following  crimes 

— "Lese  majesty,  divine  and  human  treason, 

homicide  of  priests,  blasphemy,  coining  false 

money,  exporting  prohibited  articles,  resisting 

2  Decree  the  officers  of  justice,  and  mal-admin- 
Sept.  28,  istration  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
J^G;  Mon-  powers."  There  were  few  crimes  con- 
5e"g'16c'  nected  with  the  State  which  might 
Ann.  Reg.  not,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  straining, 
181Q,  130,    be  brought  within  some  one  of  these 

exceptions.2 
An  event  connected  with  the  Peninsula  oc- 
44.  cuvred  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
Creation  of  year,  and  was  heard  of  in  Europe  in 
domkofS"  t'"s'  strongly  illustrative  of  the  vast 
Brazil.  consequences  which  were  to  follow 
Dec.  28,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth 
1815.  from  the  events  following  on  the 
French  Revolution.  On  December  28,  1815, 
the  Prince-Regent  of  Portugal,  who  had  never, 
since  the  migration  of  the  royal  family,  quitted 
the  shores  of  Brazil,  issued  a  decree,  in  which, 
after  enumerating  the  vast  extent  and  bound- 
less capabilities  of  his  dominions  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  the  entire  union  of  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Portugal  in  both  hemispheres,  he  de- 
clared that  the  colony  of  Brazil  should  thence- 
forward be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  ; 


and  directed  that,  in  future,  Portugal,  the  two 
Algarves,  and  Brazil,  shall  form  one  united 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the  "  United  King- 
dom of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  two  Algarves." 
Thus  was  monarchy,  for  the  first  time,  erected 
by  the  European  race  in  the  New  World — an 
event  of  the  more  importance  that  the  immense 
territories  of  the  house  of  Braganza  in  the  New 
World,  embracing  above  four  times  the  area 
of  Old  France,  were  placed  alongside  of  the 
newly  emancipated  republics,  broken  off  from 
the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  same  hemis- 
phere; and  thus  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
of  demonstrating,  by  actual  experiment,  the 
comparative  influence  of  the  mon-  i  Decree, 
archical  and  republican  forms  of  gov-  Dec.  28, 
ernment  on  the  welfare  of  the  species  £?°bn_ 
under  the  climate  of  South  America,  igi  .  ' 
and  with  the  Iberian  or  Celtic  family  Ann.  Reg. 
of  mankind.1  1816'  13L 

The  year  181*7  commenced  with  an  insurrec- 
tion of  a  more  serious  character  than 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  Peninsula.  Tnsurrec. 
Unlike  the  preceding,  it  began,  not  tion  in 
with  the  soldiers,  but  the  citizens.  A  Valencia, 
trifling  tax  on  coals  excited  a  tumult  in  Jg°^  ''■ 
Valencia  on  the  17th  January,  which 
ere  long  assumed  the  character  of  an  insurrec- 
tion. At  first  the  populace  were  successful ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  17th  the  city  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  barracks,  in  their  posses- 
sion.   They  immediately  proclaimed  the  Con- 
stitution of  1812;  but  their  triumph  was  of 
short  duration.    General  Elio,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  concentrated  his  forces;  the  troops 
continued  faithful ;  the  respectable  inhabitants 
remained  in  their  houses,  and  took  no  part  in 
the  insurrection ;  and  the  populace,  meeting 
with  no  other  support  than  what  they  could  de- 
rive from  their  own  numbers,  were  at  length 
defeated,  but  not  before  much  blood  had  been 
shed,  and  General  Elio  himself  wounded.  He 
immediately  published  a  severe  decree,  de- 
nouncing the  penalty  of  death  against  all  per- 
sons, except  those  privileged  as  cavaliers  to  carry 
arms,  found  with  weapons  in  the  dark,  and  au- 
tho  rizing  the  patrol  to  fire  upon  them,  j^j.^  2 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  a  great  variety 
of  books  into  Spain,  among  which  the  works 
of  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  Robertson,  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  a  great  many  others,  are  specially 
mentioned  as  "  false  in  politics,  and  to  the  hie- 
rarchical order,  subversive  of  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  tending  to  schism  and  2  Moniteur 
religious  toleration,  and  pernicious  to  pet,  2,  ' 
the  state."    It  was  easy  to  see  what  1817 ;  Ann. 
influence  had  been  predominant  in  *^S- jj|17' 
the  preparation  of  this  decree.2 

Ere  long  another  conspiracy  broke  out  in 
Barcelona  of  a  very  extensive  charac-  4g 
ter,   in  which  Generals  Lacy  and  Abortive 
Milans,  who  had  distinguished  them-  conspiracy 
selves  so  much  in  the  late  war,  were  j"^3!^ 
implicated.    The  object  of  the  con-  death  0f 
spirators,  as  of  all  the  preceding  ones,  General 
was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Con-  Lacv- 
stitution  of  1812,  and  the  convoking  of  the  Cortes. 
It  was  to  have  broken  out  on  the  night  of  April 
5,  and  a  great  number  of  officers,  be- 
sides  a  considerable  part  of  the  bat- 
talion of  the  light  infantry  of  Tarragona,  were 
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engaged  on  the  side  of  the  conspirators.  Cas- 
tanos,  the  captain-general  of  the  province,  how- 
ever, received  intelligence  of  the  plot,  and 
arrested  Lacy  and  three  hundred  officers  who 
were  implicated  in  his  designs.  He  was  imme- 
diately tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
'  Castauos'  to  be  shot.1  Beingsent  over.however, 
prociama-  to  Minorca,  to  have  the  sentence  car- 
tion,  April  ried  into  execution,  as  it  was  deemed 
Moniteur  unsafe  to  attempt  it  in  Spain,  he  at- 
May  7,  '  tempted,  when  on  the  beach  of  that 
1817 ;  Ann.  island,  and  attended  only  by  a  slen- 

fnf  l^o'7'  ^er  esc0I't  °f  prisoners,  to  make  his 
'  "  '     escape.   The  soldiers  pursued  him, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  defend  himself  he  was, 
fortunately  for  himself,  accidentally  killed. 
A  very  important  papal  bull  was  issued  in 

47  the  same  month,  regarding  the  prop- 
Papal  hull  erty  of  the  church  in  Spain.  Such 
regarding  become  the  penury  of  the  royal 
butioi^Dy"  treasury,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
theSpanish  of  the  South  American  colonies,  and 
Church  the  cessation  of  industry  in  Spain 
April  10.  during  the  dreadful  war  of  which,  for 
six  years,  it  had  been  the  theatre,  that  it  had 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  some  extraordinary  resources,  and  the  church, 
as  the  body  which  was  most  tractable  and  capa- 
ble of  bearing  such  a  burden,  was  selected  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  A  negotiation  incon- 
sequence was  opened  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  which  the  necessity  of  the  ease  was  fully  re- 
presented, and  the  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
16th  April  a  papal  bull  was  issued,  which,  on 
the  narrative  of  the  "  enormous  expenses  at 
which  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an 
extremely  glorious  victory  gained,  as  well  for 
religion  as  the  monarchy,  authorized  Ferdinand 
to  exact  annually,  during  six  years,  the  sum  of 
30,000,000  reals  (£300,000)  from  the  estates  of 
the  church,  as  well  regular  as  secular."  This  was 
an  immense  relief  to  the  treasury,  but,  great  as  it 
appears,  it  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  fill 

, ,        up  the  annual  deficit  which  had  been 

2  Moniteur,     r    ,     .1    •  ■       •  ,i 

April  29      constantly  increasing  since  the  restor- 

1817;  Ann.  ation.    Such  as  it  was,  however,  it 
iong'  !81"'  ^  *°  inexcusable  calamities,  both 
'  121-     to  the  nation  and  the  monarchy.2 
The  King  of  Spain  had  certain  claims  on  the 

48  part  of  the  Infanta,  Queen  of  Etruria, 
Treaty  re-    °n  the  states  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
garding  the  Guastalla,  which  had  been  made  the 
EtUruria0f    subject  of  anxious  claim  and  negotia- 
tion at  the  Congressof  Vienna  in  1815, 

and  subsequently  with  the  allied  powers.  Such 
were  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question 
was  involved  that  it  led  to  a  very  protracted 
negotiation,  which  was  not  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion till  this  year,  when  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  Spain  was 
admitted  into  the  European  alliance  and  the 
treaties  signed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  reversion  of  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla  was  secured  to 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos  Louis,  the  Infanta's  son; 
i  Trca(y)  and  until  that  reversion  opened,  the 
May  5,  states  of  Lucca  were  assigned  to  her 
tens''suar"  majest.y  the  Queen  of  Etruria.  It  is 
vii.ViaT  i'1  virtue  of  this  treaty  that  the  pres- 
Ann.  Reg.  ent  Duke  of  Parma,  who  married  the 
1817, 121.  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  now 
enjoys  the  duchy  of  Parma.'    .  # 


In  the  close  of  this  year  the  negotiations,  so 

long  and  anxiously  conducted  on  the  49, 

part  of  the  British  government,  for  Treaty  for 

the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  ,ne 

,l  1      1  .   .  c  1   •         ,10n  ol  the 

were  brought  to  a  successful  issue  slave  trade. 

with  Spain.    By  it  the  King  of  Spain  Dec.  20, 
prohibited,  absolutely  and  immedi-  1617- 
ately,  all  purchase  of  negroes  in  Africa  north  of 
the  line,  and  denounced  ten  years'  transporta- 
tion against  whoever  should  infringe  the  pres- 
ent decree.    Leave  was  to  be  given,  however, 
to  purchase  slaves  south  of  the  line,  to  such  as 
might  apply  for  a  license  to  that  effect,  until  the 
30th  May,  1820,  when  it  was  to  cease  absolutely 
and  for  ever  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  everjr 
part  of  the  world.    Foreign  vessels  trading  to 
Spanish  ports  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations,  in  every  respect,  as  the  Spanish. 
This  decree  was  only  extorted  from  Spain  with 
great  difficulty  by  the  British  government,  by 
the  engagement,  as  already  mentioned,  on  their 
part,  to  pay  to  Spain  £400,000  for  the  aboli- 
tion, on  20th  Feb.  1818,  which  was  punctually 
done.1    It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
as  creditable  to  the  English  as  it  was  ^"'4*5  c' 
discreditable  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, that  the  one  consented  to  give  and  the 
other  to  receive  so  considerable  a  sum  for  an 
act  called  for  by  every  consideration  of  human- 
ity and  justice.2    It  will  appear  in  2  Decree 
the  sequel  how  entirely  both  parties  Dec.  26,' 
to  this  treaty  departed  from  the  ob-  1817  ;  Mo- 
jectithad  in  view,  and  how  the  one,  "Uj"[gJan' 
by  its  fiscal  policy,  restored  the  slave  j>'ari  rjtb. 
trade  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  the  xxxvii.  67, 
other,  by  repeated  evasions,  contin-  ggexv'Die 
ued  to  practice  it  until  it  arose  to  cree'  jjej 
the  enormous  amount  of  from  fifty  181"';  Ann. 
to  seventy  thousand  slaves  annually  lsl7> 
sent  into  Cuba  alone.  123' 

The  internal  situation  of  Spain  had  not  sen- 
sibly ameliorated  during  the  years  50. 
the  transactions  of  which  have  been  Miserable 
now  briefly  enumerated.  The  In-  s'mnV^its 
quisition  had  spread  its  leaden  arms  army  and 
over  the  kingdom,  and  crushed  any  navy, 
approach  to  independent  thought:  the  sever- 
ance of  South  America  had  dried  up  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  its  material  industry.  The  army, 
in  great  part  without  pay,  always  long  in 
arrears,  was  with  difficulty  held  to  its  standards, 
and  the  effective  strength  of  the  regiments  ex- 
hibited a  very  different  return  from  the  rolls  on 
paper.  So  great  had  the  dilapidation  of  the 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  become,  from  the 
penury  of  the  Exchequer,  and  discontent  and 
desertion  of  the  troops,  that  by  a  decree  on 
June  1,  its  organization  was  entirely  Junc  j 
changed,  and  they  were  divided  into 
forty -seven  regiments  of  common  and  light  in- 
fantry, twenty-two  regiments  of  cavalry,  five 
thousand  artillery,  two  regiments  of  guards:  in 
all,  seventy  thousand  men,  to  which  were  to  be 
added  forty-three  regiments  of  provincial  militia, 
which  mustered  about  thirty  thousand  combat- 
ants. As  to  the  navy,  it  had  fallen  into  such  a 
state  of  decay,  that  the  power  which,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  before,  had  fitted  out  the 
invincible  Armada,  and  plantedsuch  magnificent 
colonies  in  the  Indies,  and  even  in  later  times 
had  all  but  rivaled  the  power  of  England  upon 
the  seas,  was  unable  to  fit  out  a  fleet  to  trans- 
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port  the  military  succors  which  were  so  loudly 
called  for  to  the  New  World.  In  this  extremity 
the  Government,  with  the  money  extorted  the 
preceding  year  from  the  priests,  bought  a  squad- 
ron of  old  worn-out  line-of-battle  ships  from 
Russia,  to  which  Alexander,  out  of  pure  gener- 
osity, added  three  frigates  in  a  present.  Such, 
however,  was  their  state  of  decay  that  they  took 
five  months  to  make  the  voyage  from  Cronstadt 
to  Cadiz,  and  had  to  put  into  Plymouth 'to 
'Ann  His-  refit.1  At  length  the  squadron  arrived 
tonque,  i.  at  Cadiz,  on  21st  February,  and  two 
301,  302.  thousand  men  were  embarked  on 
board  of  it  for  Lima. 

The  extreme  penury  of  the  finances,  in  conse- 
5]  quence  of  the  loss  of  the  mines  of 
Extreme  South  America  to  the  Government, 
penury  of  arK]  its  commerce  to  the  country,  was 
lsofSpaaTn.  the  cause  of  this  woeful  state  of  de- 
Decree,  crepitude — a  memorable  proof  of  the 
April  3,  straits  to  which  even  the  greatest 
1818'  naval  power  may  be  reduced  by  the 
severance  of  its  colonies.  The  government  was 
overwhelmed  with  demands  for  payment  of 
debts  by  foreign  countries,  when  by  no  possible 
contrivance  could  they  raise  money  to  pay 
their  own  armaments.  The  most  pressing  part 
of  the  debt  consisted  of  1,500,000,000  reals 
(£14,500,000),  composed  of  vales,  a  species  of 
assignats  issued  in  former  times  by  the  treasury. 
The  Cortes  had  provided  for  the  pajTment  of 
the  interest  of  this  debt  by  assignation  of  the 
property  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  as  the  restora- 
tion of  the  property  of  that  body  left  nothing 
for  the  creditors,  the  minister  of  finance,  by  a 
decree  on  3d  April,  reduced  the  debts  to  a  third 
of  their  amount,  and  made  provision  for  the 
interest  of  that  third  from  the  estates  of  the 
March  30  Church.  By  another  decree,  Corunna, 
Santander,  Cadiz,  and  Alicante  were 
declared  free  ports — a  vain  attempt  to  restore 
the  commerce  to  which  the  loss  of  the  colonies 
had  brought  total  ruin.  A  manifesto  was  pre- 
Se  t  14  Pare<^'  and  submitted  in  the  end  of  the 
ep  '  '  year  to  the  Congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
to  be  addressed  to  the  revolted  colonies,  which 
promised  them  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  refor- 
3  An  Hjgt  mation  of  abuses,  and  a  certain  degree 
i.  306,  3io  •  of  freedom  of  commerce.  It  was  ap- 
Ann.  Reg.  proved  of  and  published,  but  proved 
1818, 129,  0f  no  avaji  -with  men  resolutely  set 
upon  asserting  their  independence.2 
An  event  occurred  in  the  close  of  this  year, 
52.  which,  in  its  final  results,  was  attend- 
Death  of  ed  with  most  important  effects  upon 
MarkTlsa-  both  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  On 
beiia  of  26th  December,  the  young  Queen 
Spain.  Maria  Isabella,  who  had  arrived 
Dec.  26.  from  Brazil  in  the  autumn  of  1817, 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
who  was  very  near  her  time,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  convulsions,  and  expired  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  infant  was  delivered  after  the 
mother's  death  by  the  Csesarean  operation, -but 
it  expired,  after  being  baptized,  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  its  mother.  Being  a  female,  it  could 
not  have  succeeded  by  the  existing  law,  sanction- 
ed by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  at  the  treat}- 
3  An.  Hist,  of  Utrecht,  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;3 
i.  310.  this  bereavement,  by  leaving  the 

king  to  marry  again,  which,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  he  actually  did,  was  attended  with 


consequences  of  the  last  moment  to  the  Penin- 
sula, and  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.    This  death  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  the  old  King,  Charles  IV., 
who  had  been  forced  to  resign  the  crown  at 
Bayonne  in  1808,  who  expired  at 
Naples  on  20th  January,  1819,  a  few  331 '  38211- 
weeks  after  his  Queen,  Louisa  Maria  Moniteur, 
Theresa  of  Parma,  had  died  on  the  Jan.  29, 
road  to  that  place.1  1819' 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the  grand 
expedition  to  South  America,  which  53. 
had  been  so  long  in  preparation,  went  Disastrous 
on  without  intermission  ;  although  the  first  expe- 
fate  which  befell  the  advanced  guard  dition  to 
of  two  frigates,  with  two  thousand  Lima, 
men,  dispatched  in  the  preceding  year,  was  not 
such  as  to  afford  very  encouraging  hopes  of  its 
ultimate  success.    The  soldiers  and  crew  on 
board  one  of  the  frigates  mutinied,  threw  the 
officers  overboard,  and  sailed  into  Buenos  Ayres,  ■ 
where  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  insurgents,  whom  they  immediately  joined. 
The  other  was  captured  off  the  coast  of  Peru 
by  the  insurgent  squadron,  and  eight  thousand 
muskets  which  it  had  on  board  were  immedi- 
ately appropriated  to  their  use.  Undeterred 
by  these  disasters,  however,  the  Government 
continued  their  preparations  for  the  grand  ex- 
pedition with  the  utmost  activity;  and  by  the 
middle  of  January  fifteen  thousand  2  An 
men  were  collected  in  the  Isle  of  1819  179 : 
Leon,  and  six  ships  of  the  line,  in  a  Ann.  Hist, 
tolerable  state  of  equipment- for  the 

  9  li.  382,  383. 

voyage. 

The  disorganized  state  of  all  parts  of  Spain, 
however,  still  continued,  and  the  re- 
peated revolts  which  broke  out,  espe-  Fre5f're- 
cially  among  the  soldiery,  might  have  voit  at  va- 
warned  the  Government  that  a  serious  lencia, 
disaster  was  impending  over  the  mon-  which  is 
archy,  and  that  the  great  armament  janP21SSe 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon  was  not  likely 
to  sail  without  making  its  strength  felt  by 
the  Government.    On  the  21st  January  a  fresh 
conspiracy  was  discovered  by  General  Elio  in 
Valencia,  the  object  of  which  was  to  assassinate 
him  and  his  principal  officers,  and  immediately 
proclaim  the  Constitution  of  1812.    At  its  head 
was  Colonel  Vidal,  who  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fense against  the  soldiers  sent  to  arrest  him, 
and  was  only  made  prisoner  after  he  had  been 
run  through  the  body.   He  himself  was  hanged, 
and  his  associates,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
shot  from  behind,  the  punishment  reserved  for 
traitors.    This  event  had  a  melancholy  effect 
upon  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  at  Barcelona,  who 
had  been  implicated  in  General  Lacy's  revolt 
in  the  preceding  year.    They  were  condemned 
to  death  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  and  ex- 
ecuted without  mercy.    Disturbances  at  the 
same  time  broke  out  in  New  Castile,  Estrema- 
dura,  and  Andalusia,  the  roads  of  which  were 
infested  by  bands  of  old  guerrillas,  who  formed 
themselves  into  bands  of  robbers,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  men.    But  all  these  disorders 
were  ere  long  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
great  revolt  which  broke  out  among  3  ^ 
the  troops  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  which  ^ 
was  attended  with  the  most  impor-  Ann.  Reg. 
tant  consequences  on  both  hemis-  1819,  1'8' 
pheres.3  179j 
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Such  had  been  the  penury  of  the  exchequer, 
55  and  the  state  of  dilapidation  into 
Causes  of  which  the  once  magnificent  arsenals 
the  revolt  and  dockyards  of  Cadiz  had  fallen, 
in  the  Isle  that  tne  fitting-out  of  the  expedition, 
ol  Leon.        r,  °    ,  .  ,  r 

after  two  years  incessant  prepara- 
tion, was  still  incomplete.  Two  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate  were  dispatched  on  11th  May, 
to  clear  the  coasts  of  America  of  the  insurgent 
corsairs  who  infested  them ;  but  one  of  these — 
the  Alexander — was  obliged,  a  few  days  after, 
to  return  to  Cadiz  to  refit.  During  the  long 
delay  occasioned  by  these  difficulties,  the  troops 
collected  for  the  expedition,  which  by  the  end 
of  May  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  men 
— a  force  perfectly  capable  of  effecting  the  sub- 
jugation of  South  America,  had  it  arrived  in 
safety  at  its  destination — were  left  concentrated 
and  inactive  in  the  island  of  Leon.  During  the 
leisure  and  monotony  of  a  barrack  life  they  had 
leisure  to  confer  together,  to  compare  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  their  country,  and 
ruminate  on  the  probable  fate  which  awaited 
themselves  if  they  engaged  in  the  warfare  of 
South  America.  A  large  number  of  veterans, 
who  had  served  under  Murillo  in  those  disas- 
trous campaigns,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  in 
the  public  hospitals  suffering  under  severe  mu- 
tilations, gave  the  most  dismal  accounts  of  the 
dreadful  nature  of  the  warfare  on  which  they 
were  about  to  be  sent,  the  ferocious  enemies 
with  which  they  had  to  contend — the  English 
veterans  trained  under  Wellington,  who  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  insurgent  forces — the  in- 
terminable deserts  they  had  to  cross,  the  pesti- 
lential gales,  so  fatal  to  European  constitutions, 
with  which  the  country  was  infested,  and  the 
frightful  warfare,  where  quarter  was  neither 
asked  nor  given  on  either  side,  which  awaited 
them  on  their  arrival.  A  proclamation  of  the 
Jan  4  king,  issued  on  4th  January,  in  which 
it  was  announced  that  no  quarter  would 
be  given  to  any  soldiers  of  foreign  nations  found 
combating  in  the  insurgent  ranks, 
tt^sV^'ls'  ra^ler  increased  than  diminished 
Ann.  Reg.'  these  alarms,  by  proving  the  reality 
1819, 179 ;    of  one  of  the  many,  and  not  the  least 

I78g?79'  f°rmidable,   of  the  dangers  which 
'     '  were  represented  as  awaiting  them.1 

To  these  considerations,  already  sufficiently 
r(.        powerful,  were  added  the  efforts  of 
Efforts  of    the  merchants  and  revolutionists  of 
the  Cadiz    Cadiz,  who  spared  neither  their  tal- 

''romote'it  entS  n01'  *'le'r  1-iches  *°  induce  the 
promote  t  .  assemye^  troops  to  abandon  their 

duty  and  revolt  against  the  Government.  They 
painted  to  them  in  the  most  gloomy  colors  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  country,  with  its  colonies 
lost,  its  trade  ruined,  its  exchequer  bankrupt, 
its  noblest  patriots  in  captivity  or  in  chains,  its 
bravest  generals  shot,  its  liberties  destroyed, 
the  Inquisition  restored,  the  public  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  an  inconsistent  cama- 
rilla, fluctuating  in  every  thing  except  evil, 
ruling  alike  the  monarch  and  the  country. 
They  professed  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
king,  and  the  firmest  determination  to  protect 
his  person  and  just  authority  :  the  only  object 
was  to  displace  a  ministry,  the  worst  enemy 
e  had  in  his  dominions,  and  restore  the  Cortes, 
ihe  only  security  for  their  prosperity  and  just 
administration.    To  these  considerations,  in 


themselves  sufficiently  just  and  powerful,  was 
added  the  gold  of  the  Cadiz  merchants,  who 
hoped,  by  frustrating  the  expedition,  to  suc- 
ceed in  re-establishing  peace  with  the  colonies, 
and  regaining  the  lucrative  commerce  they  had 
so  long  enjoyed  with  them.  The  result  was, 
that,  before  the  time  arrived  when  the  expedi- 
tion could  by  possibility  set  sail,  the  whole 
army  was  imbued  with  revolution-  i  Marti»- 
ary  ideas,  and  only  awaited  the  sig-  nac,  i.  178, 
nal  of  a  leader  to  declare  openly  A.n"' 
against  the  Government,  and  avert  388'  Ann.' 
the  much  dreaded  departure  for  Reg'.  1819, 
South  America.1  178- 

The  Conde  d'Abisbal,   formerly  General 
O'Donnell,  of  Irish  extraction,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Catalo-  InsUr'' 
nia  during  the  late  war,  was  at  the  rection  at 
head  of  the  expedition.    He  was  a  Cadiz, 
man  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  char-  July  7' 
acter,  and  possessed  of  such  powers  of  dissimu- 
lation that  those  most  entirely,  as  they  thought, 
in  his  confidence,  were  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree aware  of  what  he  really  intended.  He 
had  at  first  entered  cordially  into  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators,  and  their  principal  hopes  of 
success  were  founded  on  his  heading  the  enter- 
prise.   For  a  long  time  he  adopted  the  views 
of  the  disaffected,  and  from  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  of  this,  he  gained  unlimited 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  But 
when  the  decisive  moment  arrived,  the  deep 
dissimulation  of  the  man  became  apparent. 
In  the  night  of  the  *7 th  July,  when  the  con- 
spiracy was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  the 
Conde  d'Abisbal  assembled  the  garrison  of 
Cadiz,  six  thousand  strong,  which  was  entirely 
at  his  devotion,  and  without  revealing  to  them 
what  he  intended  to  do,  informed  them  that  he 
was  about  to  lead  them  on  a  short  expedition, 
of  which  the  success  was  certain,  and  which 
would  entitle  them  to  the  highest  rewards 
from  their  sovereign  and  country ;  but  he  re- 
quired them  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
obey  his  orders,  whatever  they  were.  The 
soldiers,  ignorant  of  his  design,  but  having  con- 
fidence in  his  intention,  at  once  took 
the  oath,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  ,~j  3gg'  3t!'g; 
done  he  led  them  into  the  camp  Ann.  Reg. 
" des  Victoires,"  where  seven  thou-  1619,179: 
sand  men,  destined  to  be  first  em-  f^go'8"^0 
barked,  were  assembled.2 

These  troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  in 
parade  order,  and  no  sooner  was  this  58. 
done  than  dAbisbal  stationed  his  The  con- 
men  round  them  in  such  positions  as  sP>racy  is 
to  render  escape  impossible,  and  then,  res^d  by*"" 
ordering  the  soldiers  to  load  their  d'Abisbal. 
muskets  and  the  artillerymen  their  July  8- 
pieces,  he  summoned  the  men  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  deliver  up  the  officers  contained 
in  a  list  which  he  had  prepared.  Resistance 
was  impossible,  as  the  men  who  were  surround- 
ed had  no  ammunition,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  submit.    A  hundred  and  twenty-three 
officers,  comprising  the  chiefs  of  the  army, 
were  put  under  arrest,  a  part  of  the  troops 
sent  out  of  the  camp,  and  dispersed  through 
villages  of  Andalusia,  and  three  thousand  com- 
pelled to  embark  and  set  sail  they  knew  not 
whither.    In  fact,  their  destination  was  the 
Havana,  where  they  arrived  in  safety  six 
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weeks  afterward.  Having  by  these  extraor- 
dinary means  gained  this  great  success,  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  his  comrades,  and  crushing 
a  conspiracy  of  which  he  himself  had  been  the 
chief,  D'Abisbal  hastened  to  Madrid,  where  he 
took  credit  to  himself  for  having  at  once  de- 
feated a  dangerous  conspiracy,  and  compelled 
a  mutinous  body  of  soldiers  to  obey  orders,1 
and  proceed  on  their  destination.  He 
na^T'iSO  •  was  received  with  the  greatest  dis- 
Aim.  Hist.'  tinction  at  Court,  decorated  with  the 
389 ;  Ann.   great  ribbon  of  the  order  of  Charles 

I79g'l809'  nL>  and  his  seconcl  iQ  command, 
'  '     '     General  Saarsfield,  who  had  power- 
fully seconded  him  in  his  enterprise,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

But  these  flattering  appearances  were  of 
59.      short  duration,  and  the  discovery  of 
D'Abisbal    the  conspiracy  proved  entirely  fatal 
is  deprived  ^0  j]le  expedition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  com-    e  ,  -,      .-if       , ,  ,       ■ 1  . , 

mand  of     °*  the  three  thousand  who,  in  the 

the  expedi-  first  stuporof  astonishment,  had  been 
tion.  hurried  on  board,  and  sent  off  to  the 

Havana.  The  Government  had  become,  with 
reason,  so  distrustful  of  the  troops  that  they 
no  longer  ventured  to  keep  them  together,  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cadiz;  and  sinister 
rumors  ere  long  reached  Madrid  as  to  the  share 
which  the  Conde  d'Abisbal  had  had,  as  well  as 
his  second  in  command,  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  were  both 
called  to  the  capital,  under  pretense  of  giving 
personal  information  on  so  dangerous  an  affair; 
and  while  there  they  were  deprived  of  their 
commands,  and  the  direction  of  the  expedition 
intrusted  to  the  Conde  de  Calderon,  a  veteran 
of  seventy  years  of  age.  D'Abisbal  was  too 
powerful  a  man,  however,  to  be  brought  to 
judgment ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
this  scene  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  on 
both  sides  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  decree, 
Au»  6  which,  after  reciting  the  great  serv- 
2  Ann.  His.  ices  he  nad  rendered  to  his  country, 
ii.  36a,  390;  appointed  him  Captain-general  of 
Martignac,  Andalusia,  President  of  the  Audience 
of  Seville,  and  Governor  of  Cadiz.2 
But  although  every  thing  was  thus  smooth  on 
AO.  the  surface,  D'Abisbal  was  far  from 
Additional  having  really  regained  the  confidence 
measures  0f  fchg  Government,  and  they  were 
of  seventy  j  .,  •  ,  J  , 

on  the  part  °-ally  thrown  into  greater  consterna- 
of  the  Gov-  tion  by  the  discoveries  made  as  to 
eminent,  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
share  which  the  new  captain-general  had  had  in 
fomenting  it.  Great  numbers  of  officers  were 
arrested ;  but  the  Government  did  not  venture 
on  the  hazardous  step  of  bringing  them  to  jus- 
tice. They  took  the  opportunity,  however,  of 
acting  with  extreme  severity  in  other  quarters. 
Ten  officers  who  had  been  arrested  for  their  ac- 
cession to  Porlier's  conspiracy  in  Galieia  in 
1815,  and  had  remained  in  prison  ever  since, 
were  ordered  to  be  executed  par  contumace, 
twe  ty  were  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  twenty- 
five  imprisoned  for  various  periods.  Additional 
levies  of  troops  were  ordered  in  Galieia  and 
Catalonia,  the  mountaineers  of  which  provinces 
were  deemed  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 
General  Elio  adopted  the  most  rigorous  meas- 
ures, and  even  made  use  of  torture,  to  discover 
the  traces  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  suspected 
to  exist  in  Valencia,  and  to  implicate  a  large 


number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens ;  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  French  books  across  the  Pyrenees,  by 
which  it  was  suspected  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
and  people  had  been  chiefly  corrupted.  But 
these  measures  of  precaution  proved  ineffec- 
tual: the  importation  of  foreign  revolutionarj' 
books  continued,  and  the  concentration  of 
the  troops  in  the  great  towns,  where  the 
principal  danger  was  apprehended,  H 
left  the  provinces  open  to  the  incur-  j,  391  392' 
sions  of  armed  bands  which  infested  Ann.  Reg.' 
the  roads,  and,  in  some  instances,  ]§19> 
openly  proclaimed  the  constitution.1 

Still,  however,  the  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition continued  at  Cadiz;  but  in  6] 
the  course  of  the  autumn  a  fresh  dif-  Yellow  fe- 
fieulty  arose,  which  proved  insur-  ver  at  Ca- 
mountable.  In  the  end  of  July,  a  dan-  Au§- 
gerous  epidemic  broke  out  at  Cadiz, 
which  soon  spread  from  the  hospitals  to  the 
crews  of  the  ships,  and  the  troops  in  garrison, 
or  in  the  adjoining  camps  in  the  Isle  of  Leon; 
and  though  the  punishment  of  the  galleys  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  threatened  to  the  physician 
who  gave  it  its  true  appellation,  on  the  20th  of 
August  a  proclamation  of  the  commander  ad  in- 
terim of  the  expedition,  Don  Blaise-Foumas,  an- 
nounced the  true  character  of  the  disease,  which 
was  the  yellow  fever,  though  it  was  disguised 
under  the  name  of  the  typlius  itcrodis.  In  spite 
of  all  the  precautions  which  could  be  taken,  the 
progress  of  the  malady  was  very  rapid,  espe- 
cially among  the  indigent  and  crowded  popula- 
tion of  that  great  seaport.  Ten  thousand  were 
soon  seized  with  the  disorder — the  hospitals 
were  full — the  deaths  rose  to  a  hundred  a  day ; 
and  the  soldiers,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
mutinied  against  their  officers,  burst  through 
the  barriers  of  the  quarantine  which  had  been 
established  round  the  island  of  Leon,  and, 
spreading  to  the  number  of  nine  thousand  over 
the  adjoining  villages  of  Andalusia,  carried  the 
seeds  of  real  contagion  and  the  terrors  of  imag- 
inary danger  wherever  they  went.  So  far  did 
the  alarm  spread  that  the  most  rigorous  meas- 
ures were  adopted,  to  prevent  any  communica- 
tion between  Andalusia  and  New  Castile ;  a 
sanitary  junta  of  eighty  persons  was  established 
at  Madrid  to  prevent  the  contagion  spreading 
to  the  capital;  and  a  decree  published,  de- 
nouncing thi  punishment  of  death  2  An.  Hist, 
against  any  person  who  should  enter  ii.  391, 392; 
the  capital,  without  a  certificate  of  Ann.  Reg. 
health,  from  the  infected  province.3       '  ' 

While  these  events,  fraught  with  incalculable, 
and  then  unforeseen,  consequences  to  62 
both  hemispheres,  were  in  progress  SaleofFlo- 
in  Spain,  its  Government  was  actively  rida  to  the 
engaged  in  diplomatic  negotiations  of  p"[,er!,Coans' 
the  most  important  character.  The 
extreme  penury  of  the  exchequer  compelled 
them  to  have  recourse  to  every  imaginable  de- 
vice to  replenish  it:  one  thought  of  was  the 
sale  of  the  Floridas  to  the  Americans,  which 
was  effected,  under  color  of  determining  the 
limits  of  the  two  countries,  by  a  treaty  signed 
at  Washington  on  22d  February.  By  this  treaty 
the  Americans  acquired  the  whole  territories 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Floridas,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  territory 
of  vast  extent,  and  in  great  part  of  surpassing 
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fertility.  The  price,  disguised  under  the  name 
of  discharging  claims  on  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, was  to  be  5,000,000  dollars  (£1,250,000). 
Some  difficulties  arose  about  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  by  the  Spanish  government,  on  the 
ground  of  a  predatory  expedition,  alleged  by  the 
Spaniards  to  have  been  connived  at  by  the 
American  government,  into  the  province  of 
Texas.  At  length,  however,  these  difficulties 
were  adjusted,  and  the  cession  took  place.  Thus 
while  Spain,  in  the  last  stage  of  decreptitude, 
was  losing  some  of  its  colonies  by  domestic 
revolt,  and  others  by  sales  to  foreign  states,  the 
great  and  rising  republic  of  America  was  ac- 
quiring the  fragments  of  its  once  boundless  do- 
minions, and  spreading  its  mighty  arms  into 
further  provinces,  the  scene  of  war  and  appro- 
priation in  future  times.  One  of  the  most  in- 
'  Treaty  teresting  things  in  history  is  the  un- 
Feb.  22'  broken  succession  of  events  which 
1819 ;  Mes-  obtains  in  human  affairs,  and  the 

sage  to      manner  in  which  the  occurrences, 

Congress,  ,,     ,  .  ■  ,  „ 

Dec  7        apparently  trivial,  of  one  age,  are 

1819 ;  Ann.  linked  in  indissoluble  connection 
Hist.  ii.  with  changes  the  most  important  in 
5  7,  604.  another.' 

Anxious,  if  possible,  to  continue  the  direct  line 
63  of  succession,  the  king,  after  the  death 
Marriage  of  his  former  queen,  did  not  long  re- 
of  the  king,  main  a  widower.  On  12th  of  August 
Aug-  12-  a  proclamation  announced  to  the  as- 
tonished inhabitants  of  Madrid  that  the  king 
had  solicited  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the  Prin- 
cess Maria  Josephine  Amelia,  niece  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  been  accepted.  The  marriage 
was  solemnized  by  proxy  at  Dresden  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  young  queen  set  out  imme- 
diately for  Spain.  She  arrived  at  the  Bidassoa 
on  2d  October,  and  at  Madrid  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  when  she  made  her  public  entry 
into  Madrid  on  the  day  following,  amidst  the 
discharges  of  artillery,  rolling  of  drums,  clang 
of  trumpets,  and  every  demonstration  of  public 
joy.    But  it  was  of  bad  augury  for  the  married 

Oct  19  C0UP'e  tnat  tne  velT  day  before  an  edict 
had  been  published,  denouncing  the  pen- 
alty of  death  against  any  one  coming  in  from 
the  infected  districts  in  the  south.  An  amnesty 
was  published  on  occasion  of  the  marriage ;  but 
2  An  Hist  as>  like  tne  fomer>  it;  excluded  all 
11.395,  396;  persons  charged  with  political  often- 
Ann.  Reg.  8es,  it  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the 
1819,  161.    anxiety  of  the  public  mind.2 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  an  entire 

revolution  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Revolution  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  and  those 
attempted  changes  were  to  commence  which 
by  Riego.  have  changed  the  dynasty  on  the 
1820  ^      tllrone.  altered  the  constitution  of  the 

country,and  finallyscvered  her  Amer- 
ican colonies  from  Spain.  The  malcontents  in  the 
army,  so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  former  conspiracy  had  been  baffled 
by  the  double  and  treacherous  dealing  of  the 
Conde  d'Abisbal,  continued  their  designs,  and, 
distrusting  now  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  chose 
their  leaders  among  the  subordinate  officers. 
Every  thing  was  speedily  arranged,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  nearly  the  whole  officers  of 
the  army.  The  day  of  rising  wasrepeatedly 
adjourned,  and  at  length  definitely  fixed  for  the 
1st  January,  1820.    At  its  head  was  Rlego, 


whose  great  achievements  and  melancholy  fate 
haverendered  his  name  imperishable  iirhistory.* 
On  that  day  he  assembled  a  battalion  in  the 
village  of  Las  Cabezas  where  it  was  quartered, 
harangued  it,  proclaimed  amidst  loud  shouts  the 
Constitution  of  1812,  and  marching  on  Arcos, 
where  the  head-quarters  were  established,  dis- 
armed and  made  prisoners  General  Calderon 
and  his  whole  staff;  and  then,  moving  upon 
San  Fernando,  effected  a  junction  with  Quiroga, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  another  battalion  also 
in  revolt.  The  two  chiefs,  emboldened  by  their 
success,  and  having  hitherto  experienced  no  re- 
sistance, advanced  to  the  gates  of  Cadiz,  within 
the  walls  of  which  they  had  numerous  parti- 
sans,1 upon  whom  the)'  reckoned  for  1  Martin- 
co-operation  and  admission  within  it.  nac,  i.  183 ; 

But  here  they  experienced  a  check,  ^.""v,*1'8'" 
m  •     j     1      3         •    .  in-  386, 

llie  gates  remained  closed  against  300 ;  Ann. 

them — the  governor  of  the  fortress  Reg.  1820, 

denounced  them  as  rebels — the  ex-  222>  223- 

pected  co-operation  from  within  did  not  make 

its  appearance,  and  the  t  wo  chiefs  were  obliged 

to  remain  encamped  outside,  surrounded  with 

all  the  precautions  of  a  hostile  enemy. 

The  intelligence  of  this  revolt  excited  the 

greatest  alarm  at  Madrid,  and  the  ■ 

Government  at  first  deemed  their  vigorous 

cause  hopeless.    The  next  day,  how-  measures 

ever,  brought  more  consoling  ac-  adopted 

counts— that  Cadiz  remained  faithful,  f°™?J^ 
1  ■  c  4.1     i  •  1  I  insurgents, 

and  a  majority  of  the  troops  might 

still  be  relied  on  to  act  against  the  insurgents. 
Recovering  from  their  panic,  the  Government 
took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  crush  the 
insurrection.  General  Freyre  was  dispatched 
from  Madrid  at  the  head  of  thirteen  thousand 
men  hastily  collected  from  all  quarters,  upon 
whom  it  was  thought  reliance  could  be  placed, 
and  he  rapidly  reached  the  Isle  of  Leon,  where 
the  insurgent  troops,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  lay  intrenched.  A  part  of  them,  how- 
ever, joined  the  insurgents,  the  force  of  whom 
was  thus  raised  to  ten  thousand  men.  By  the 
approach  of  the  royalist  army,  however,  they 
found  themselves  in  a  very  critical  situation, 
placed  between  the  fortress  of  Cadiz  on  the 
one  side  and  the  troops  from  Madrid  on  the 
other,  and  in  a  manner  besieged  themselves 
in  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.    They  published-)- 


*  "Raphael  y  Nunez  del  Riego  was  born  in  1785  at 
Tuna,  a  village  of  Asturias.  His  lather,  a  Hidalgo  with- 
out fortune,  placed  him  in  the  Gardes-du-Corps,  which, 
ever  since  the  scandalous  elevation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
by  the  favor  of  the  Queen,  from  its  ranks,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  surest  road  to  fortune  in  Spain.  He  was  in 
that  corps  on  occasion  of  the  French  invasion  of  that 
country  in  1808  ;  and  when  it  was  disbanded  by  the  seizure 
of  the  royal  family,  he  entered  a  guerrilla  band,  and  was 
afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Asturias.  He  was  ere  long  made  prisoner,  and 
employed  the  years  of  his  captivity  in  France  in  completing 
his  education,  which  he  did  chiefly  by  reading  the  works 
of  a  liberal  tendency  in  that  country.  On  the  peace  of  1814 
he  was  liberated,  returned  to  Madrid,  and  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  2d  battalion  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Asturias.  That  regiment  formed  part  of  the  army 
under  the  Conde  d'Abisbal,  destined  to  act  against  South 
America;  and  it  was  thus  that  Riego  was  brought  to  de- 
struction and  ruin." — Biographic  Universetle,  lxxix.  114, 
115  (Riego).  f 

t  "  Notre  Espagne  touchait  a  sa  destruction,  et  votro 
ruine  aurait  entraine  cellede  la  Patrie  ;  vous  etiez  destines 
a  la  mort,  plutot  pour  delivrer  le  Gouvernement  de  l'effroi 
que  votre  courage  lui  impose,  que  pour  (aire  la  conquete 
des  colonies,  devenue  impossible.  En  attendant  vos  famil- 
ies restaient  dans  1'esclavage  le  plus  honteux,  sous  un 
Gouvernement  arbitraire  et  tyrannique,  qui  dispose  a  son 
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proclamations  and  addresses  in  profusion,  but 
,  Martig.  without  obtaining  any  material  acces- 
nac,  i.  f84,  sion  of  strength  beyond  what  had  at 
185';  Ann.  first  joined  them  ;l  and  the  defection 
H'st-  ni.  and  disquietude  began  to  creep  over 
Ann.  Reg.  them  which  invariably  pervade  an  in- 
1820,  222°'  surgent  array  when  decisive  success 
223-  does  not  at  once  crown  their  efforts. 

Unable  to  endure  this  protracted  state  of 
suspense  and  fearful  of  its  effect  on 
Capture  of  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  Riego  di- 
the  arse-  rected  an  attack  on  the  arsenal  ot 
nal,  and  tne  Caraccas,  an  important  station 
ofR^o"  on  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
into  the  in-  which  was  taken  by  a  detachment 
terior.  under  the  command  of  Quiroga.  By 
Jan.  12.  t^js  succes3i  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  fell  into  their  hands,  as  well 
as  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  laden  with  powder; 
and  they  rescued  from  the  dungeons  of  that 
place  a  number  of  liberals  in  confinement. 
Several  attacks  were  afterward  made  on  the 
dykes  which  led  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
bay  to  Cadiz,  but  they  all  failed  before  the 
formidable  fortifications  by  which  they  were 
defended;  and  though  several  emeutes  were  at- 
tempted in  the  fortress,  they  all  failed  of  suc- 
cess. Meanwhile  Freyre's  troops  were  drawn 
round  them  on  the  outside,  and  effectually  cut 
them  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
mainland  of  Andalusia ;  and  the  troops  became 
discouraged  from  a  perception  of  their  isolated 
position,  and  the  long  inactivity  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed.  To  relieve  it,  and  endeavor 
to  rouse  the  population  in  their  rear,  Quiroga, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand, detached  Riego  with  a  movable  column 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the  interior  of 
the  province.  They  set  out  on  27th 
an'  '  January,  and  without  difficulty  passed 
the  river  near  Chictana,  and  reached  Algesiraz 
in  safety,  where  they  proclaimed  the 
an'  '  constitution  amidst  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  a  prodigious  concourse  of  inhabitants. 
After  remaining  five  days,  however,  in  that 
town,  he  found  that  shouts  and  huzzas  were  all 
that  the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  afford ; 
and  leaving  their  inhospitable  streets,  he  di- 
rected his  march  to  Malaga,  which  he  reached, 
after  several  combats,  and  entered  on  the  18th 
2  Rei  t  o  February,  and  immediately  proelaim- 
de  rExpe"  e<^  *'ie  constitution.  But  although 
dition  de  his  little  corps  had  been  received 
Riego,  19,  with  acclamations  wherever  he  went, 
Univ  S"  ^  na(^  met  with  no  real  assistance ; 
lxxix.  118,  the  people  cheered,  but  did  not  join 
119 ;  Ann.  them ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Riego's 
ist.  hi-     aid-de-camp,  "All  applauded:  none 


396,  397. 


followed  them."2 


gre  des  proprietes,  de  l'existence,  et  de  la  libertedes  mal- 
heureux  Espagnols.  Ce  Gouvernement  devait  detruirela 
nation,  et  finir  par  se  detruire  lui-meme  ;  il  n'est  pas  pos- 
sible de  la  souffnr  plus  longtemps.— Violent  et  t'aible  a  la 
fois,  il  ne  peut  mspirer  que  l'indignation  ou  le  mepris  ;  et 
pour  que  la  Patrie  soit  heureuse,  le  Gouvernement  doit 
inspirer  la  confiance,  l'amour,  et  le  respect.  Soldats '. 
nous  allons  employer  pour  notre  bien,  et  pour  celui  de  nos 
freres,  les  armes  qui  ont  assure  1'independance  de  la  nation 
contre  le  pouvoir  de  Buonaparte  :  1'enterprise  est  facile,  et 
glorieuse!  Existe-t-il  un  soldat  Espagnol  qui  puisse  s'y 
opposer  ?  Non  !  dans  les  rangs  meme  de  ceux  que  le 
Gouvernement  s'effbrce  de  rassembler,  vous  trouverez  des 
freres  qui  s'uniront  a  vous  ;  et  si  quelques-uns  assez  vils 
osaient  tourner  leurs  armes  contre  vous,  qu'Us  perissent 
comme  des  satellites  de  la  tyrannie,  indignes  du  nom 


Meanwhile  his  associate,  Quiroga,  was  the 
victim  of  the  most  cruel  anxieties.  57 
Weakened  by  the  detachment  of  the  Its  defeat 
force  under  Riego,  and  besieged  in  and  failure, 
his  intrenched  camp  before  Cadiz,  he  daily 
found  his  situation  more  critical,  and  his  soldiers 
evinced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  discourage- 
ment from  the  inactivity  in  which  they  had 
been  retained  since  their  revolt,  and  the  want 
of  any  succor  from  the  troops  with  which  they 
were  surrounded.  He  sent,  in  consequence, 
orders  to  Riego  to  return  to  the  lines  in  the 
island  of  Leon,  but  it  had  become  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Riego  was  closely 
followed  by  a  light  column  under  the  orders  of 
O'Donnell ;  and  finding  that  the  population  of 
the  country  were  not  inclined  to  join  him,  and 
that  his  corps  was  daily  diminishing  by  deser- 
tion, he  evacuated  Malaga,  and  bent  his  steps 
toward  the  Cordilleras,  with  a  view 
to  throwing  himself  into  the  Sierra-  i'"^^^ 
Morena.  He  crossed  the  Guadal-  pExpe- 
quiver  by  the  bridge  of  Cordova,  and  dition  de 
directing  his  steps  toward  the  hills,  ^"^j^' 
at  length  reached  Bien-Venida  on  the  un'lv. 
11th  March  with  only  three  hundred  lxxix.  119; 
followers,  destitute  of  every  thing,  Ann.  Hist. 

'  j  iii  QQQ 

and  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  400.  ■ 
and  discouragement.1 

The  intelligence  of  the  disasters  of  Riego, 
which  reached  the  Isle  of  Leon  in 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  the  perjfgas 
generals  of  the  revolutionary  army  position  of 
there  could  take  to  intercept  it,  com-  Quiroga  in 
pleted  the  discouragement  of  the  l^8'6  °r 
troops  of  the  revolutionary  army 
there  assembled.    Mutually  fearful  of  defection, 
Quiroga  and  General  Freyre  had  long  ceased  to 
combat  each  other,  but  by  proclamations  and 
invitations  to  the  soldiers  on  either  side  to 
abandon  their  colors  and  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  their  opponents.    But  in 
this  wordy  warfare  the  royalists  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  the  words  of  honor  and  loyalty  did 
not  resound  in  vain  in  Spanish  ears,  and  al- 
though defection  was  experienced  on  both  sides, 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  balance  was 
decidedly  against  the  liberal  host.    Their  num- 
bers were  at  last  reduced  to  four  thousand  men ; 
while  their  opponents,  under  Freyre,  independ- 
ent of  the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  were  2  An  Hist 
three  times  that  number;  and  this  iii.  401, 
little  band  was  so  discouraged  as  to  402; 
be  incapable  of  attempting  any  of  ^S^^rJ' 
those  bold  steps  which  alone,  in  a  120  ;  Mar- 
protracted  war  of  rebellion,  can  rein-  tignac,  i. 
state  a  falling  cause.2  187>  18^- 

But  while  the  cause  of  the  revolution  seemed 
to  be  thus  sinking,  and  to  have  be-  g9 
come  well-nigh  hopel  ess  in  the  south,  insurrec- 
the  flame  burst  forth  simultaneously  tion  at  Co- 
in several   other  quarters,  and  at  [^Navarre1 
length  involved  the  whole  Peninsula 
in  conflagration.    The  blow  struck  at  Cadiz 
resounded  through  the  whole  of  Spain.  Every 
where  the  movement  was  confined  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  a  few  citizens  in  the  seaport 
towns ;  but  in  them  it  took  place  so  simultane- 
ously as  to  reveal  the  existence  of  a  vast  con- 

d'Espagnols." — Antonio  Quiroga,  General-en-chef  de 
VArmee  Nationale,  5  Jan.  1820.  Annuaire  Historique,  iii. 
390,  391. 
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spiracy,  directed  by  a  central  authority  which 
Feb  21   en'braeed  the  whole  Peninsula.    On  the 

21st  February,  the  day  after  Vanegaz, 
the  new  Captain-general  of  Galicia,  had  arrived 
at  Corunna,  an  insurrection  broke  out  among 
the  officers  of  that  fortress,  who  surprised  Vane- 
gaz, when  disarmed  and  incapable  of  making 
any  resistance ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  movement,  made  him  a 
prisoner,  and  conducted  him  with  all  his  staff 
to  the  Fort  of  St.  Antonio,  where  they  were 
placed  in  confinement.  The  constitution  of 
1812  was  immediately  proclaimed,  the  gates 
closed,  the  drawbridges  raised,  and  the  revolu- 
tion effected  in  an  hour,  without  any  resistance. 
A  provisional  junta  was  established;  the  prisons 
were  broken  open,  and  their  inmates  liberated  ; 
a  sergeant  named  Chacon,  who  had  denounced 
Porlier,  massacred,  and  his  widow,  sobbing  with 
grief,  carried  in  triumph  amidst  revolution- 
ary shouts  through  the  streets.  The  insur- 
rection spread  to  Ferrol,  where  the  military 

revolted,  and  proclaimed  the  coustitu- 

Feb  24.  tion  011  tlle  23d;  YiS°  declared  on  the 
24-th;  Pontevedra  on  the  26th;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
Iago,  where  the  troops  remained  steady,  the 
whole  of  Galicia  had  hoisted  the  standard  of 
Feb  '4  ^'le  constitution.  Saragossa  shortly 
after  followed  the  example,  and  there 
the  insurrection  assumed  a  more  serious  as- 
pect by  being  under  the  direction  of  Don  Mar- 
tin de  Garay,  the  former  Finance  Minister, 
who  had  been  disgraced.  Mina,  at  the  same 
Feb  25  time,  reappeared  on  the  frontiers 
i  An.  Hist,  of  Navarre,  which  he  entered  with 
iii.  402,  a  few  followers.  He  immediately 
i07 ;  .  proclaimed  the  constitution,  and 
lxxix.  120;  being  joined  by  some  soldiers,  made 
Memorias  himself  master  of  the  important  can- 
del  General  non  foundry  at  Aizzabal,  and  lent 
Mm"!  u  t°  the  cause  of  insurrection  the  aid 
255,  259 ;  of  a  name  which  still  spoke  to  the 
Martignac,  hearts  of  the  patriotic  throughout 
i-186'1^  Spain.'  1 

The  intelligence  of  these  repeated  and  gene- 
-0  ral  defections  excited  the  utmost  con- 
Revolution  sternation  in  the  Court  of  Madrid  ; 
at  Madrid :  and  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  Cab- 
acccpts8the  *"et  evmced  that  vacillation  which, 
constitu-  as  it  is  the  invariable  mark  of  weak- 
tion,  ness  in  presence  of  danger,  so  it  is 
March  7.  yle  usua]  precursor  of  the  greatest 
public  calamities.  At  first  the  most  vigorous 
measures  were  resolved  on.  General  Elio  was 
recalled  from  Valencia  to  organize  the  means 
of  defense  in  the  capital,  and  a  corps  hastily 
assembled  to  move  against  the  insurgents  in 
Galicia,  of  which  the  Conde  d'Abisbal  was  ap- 
pointed commander.  But  vain  are  all  attempts 
of  government  to  make  head  against  treason 
when  their  own  officers  and  soldiers  are  the 
traitors.  Unknown  to  them,  the  Conde  d'Abis- 
bal  had  already  concerted  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  at  Madrid,  and  with  his  brother, 
Alexander  O'Donnell,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment stationed  at  Ocana,  the  plan  of  a  general 
insurrection,  which  was  to  embrace  all  the 
troops  in  Old  and  New  Castile,  and  compel  the 
king  to  accept  the  constitution.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan,  the  Conde  left  Madrid 
March  3.    Qn  ^  gd  of  ijarcj1)  to  take  tne  com. 


mand  of  the  troops  destined  to  act  against 
Galicia;  but,  like  Ney  in  1815,  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  no  sooner  arrived  at  Ocana,  nine  leagues 
from  Madrid,  where  his  brother's  regiment  was 
stationed,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
outbreak,  than  he  harangued  the  troops,  pro- 
claimed the  constitution,  threw  the  magistrates 
into  prison,  and  formed  a  Provisional  Junta, 
subordinate  to  that  of  Galicia.  The  news  of 
this  defection  at  once  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  in  Madrid.  A  general  disquietude,  which 
the  police  were  no  longer  able  to  restrain,  ap- 
peared among  the  lower  orders  in  the  capital. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  raise  again  the 
pillar  of  the  constitution  ;  the  regular  troops 
deserted  by  companies  to  the  side  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  the  barracks  became  the  scene  of 
mutinous  transport  and  revolutionary  enthu- 
siasm. The  Puerto  del  Sol,  since  so  famous  in 
revolution,  was  filled  with  tumultuous  mobs 
loudly  demanding  the  constitution.  Symptoms 
of  disaffection  even  appeared  among  the  Guards, 
and  the  officers  of  that  chosen  corps  were 
among  the  first  to  attempt  the  raising  the  pillar 
of  the  constitution.  In  this  extremity  the  cabi- 
net sat  permanently  ;  and  at  length,  seeing  that 
no  means  of  resistance  remained,  they  resolved, 
on  the  advice  of  General  Ballasteros,  who  was 
inclined  to  liberal  opinions,  to  yield.  On  the 
7th  March,  the  Madrid  Gazette  contained  a  de- 
cree convoking  the  Cortes,  and  declaring  the 
king's  resolution  to  do  every  thing  which  the 
good  and  wishes  of  his  people  demanded,  "who 
have  given  me  so  many  proofs  of  their  loy- 
alty."1 This  was  followed  the  next  1  ^ 
day  by  a  decree  declaring  that,  "  to  ^  4q6 
avoid  the  delays  which  might  arise  409,410; 
in  the  execution  of  the  decree  pro-  Biog.  Univ. 
nounced  yesterday  for  the  immediate  Martignac 
convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  j.  jg9, 191;' 
general  will  of  the  people  (la  voluntad  Mem.  del 
general  del  pueblo)  being  pronounced,  j^g^'a"!)' 
1  have  resolved  to  swear  to  the  con- 
stitution promulgated  by  the  general  and  extra- 
ordinary Cortes  in  1812." 

Thus  fell  the  despotic  government  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  in  Spain,  the  work  of  the  71 
nobles  and  the  priests  overthrown  by  Reflections 
the  army  and  the  populace.  If  little  on  this  rev- 
was  to  be  expected  of  a  government  olution- 
framed  by  the  first,  still  less  was  to  be  augured 
of  its  overthrow  by  the  last.  Stained  in  its 
origin  with  treachery  in  the  army,  and  treason 
by  the  officers  even  in  the  highest  commands, 
the  movement  was  brought  about,  and  rendered 
for  the  time  inevitable,  by  the  revolt  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  their  abandonment  of  the  oaths  they 
had  taken,  and  the  sovereign  under  whose  ban- 
ners they  were  enrolled.  History  can  find  no 
ap<>loir\  for  such  conduct.  The  first  dutj  of  all 
persons  in  authority,  whether  civil  or  military, 
is  to  discharge  the  functions  intrusted  to  them, 
and  defend  their  sovereign  with  the  powers 
which  he  has  committed  to  their  administra- 
tion. If  that  sovereign  has  become  despotic, 
and  violated  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  that  may 
be  a  good  reason  for  throwing  up  their  offices, 
and  in  extreme  cases,  where  no  other  remedy  is 
practicable,  joining  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents, 
but  it  is  never  for  deserting  a  trust  while  still 
holding  it.  Even  the  splendid  abilities  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  glorious  career  of  Ney,  have 
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hue  been  able  to  wipe  out  the  stain  affixed  by 
such,  treachery  on  their  memory.  Many  hon- 
orable and  noble  men  have  suffered  death  for 
high  treason,  and  their  descendants  have  gloried, 
and  shall  glory,  in  their  fate  ;  but  none  ever 
pointed  with  exultation  to  success  gained  by 
breach  of  trust.  We  might  well  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race  if  the  fair  fabric  of 
freedom  was  to  be  reared  on  such  a  founda- 
tion. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  overthrow  of 
-„  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  too  im- 
Rapid'ad-  portant  an  event  not  to  rouse  to  the 
vances  of  very  highest  degree  the  spirit  of  rev- 
the  revolu-  Olutionary  ambition,  not  only  in 
Spain,  but  over  all  Europe.  Its  effects 
are  still  felt  in  both  hemispheres.  Being  the 
first  instance  in  which  democracy  had  gained  a 
decided  victory  since  its  terrible  overthrow  in 
1814  and  1815,  it  made  a  prodigious  sensation, 
and  every  where  excited  the  hopes  and  re- 
vived the  expectations  which  had  ushered  in 
the  French  Revolution.  The  march  of  events 
at  Madrid  was  as  rapid  as  the  most  ardent  par- 
tisans of  innovation  could  desire.  A  Supreme 
Junta  was  immediately  formed,  to  whom  the 
king,  two  days  after  his  proclamation  of  the 
7th,  took  the  oath  to  observe  the 
arc  '  constitution.  The  nobles  and  magis- 
trates, obedient  to  the  royal  will,  followed  his 
example.  In  the  midst  of  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  multitude,  the  guards,  the  soldiers,  and 
all  the  civic  authorities,  took  the  oath,  in  the 
square  of  the  Pardo,  to  the  constitution.  The 
whole  prisoners  confined  for  state  offenses 
were  liberated,  and  paraded  through  the  streets 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace ;  many  of 
i  An.  Hist,  them  soon  passed  from  their  cells 
iii.  411 ;  to  the  cabinet.  In  the  evening  a 
18-20  ^-25  general  illumination  terminated  the 
226  •'  Mar-  ^Ts^  day  °f  the  revolution,  which 
tignac,  i.     hitherto  had  been  one  of  unmingled 
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j°y- 


But  the  march  of  revolution  is  not  always 
73,  on  flowers;  the  thorns  soon  began  to 
Reception  show  themselves.  Some  days  before 
Union  atV°"  ^e  ^^titntion  was  accepted  at  Mad- 
Barcelona  rid.  by  the  king,  it  had  been  pro- 
Valencia,  claimed  at  Saragossa  and  at  Pampe- 
and  Cadiz.  luna>  where  Mina  had  already  of  his 
own  authority  supplanted  Espelata,  the  royal 
governor.  At  Barcelona  the  garrison  corn- 
er ^  pelled  Castanos  to  do  the  same,  and 
March  10.  1  ,        ,    .     5        .  . 

soon  removed  that  sturdy  veteran  to 

make  way  for  General  Villa-Campa,  then  in 
exile  at  Arons.  He  returned,  ere  long,  liber- 
ated all  the  political  prisoners,  and  burned 
the  office  of  the  Inquisition  amidst,  general 
transports.  At  Valencia,  General  Elio,  who 
had  taken  so  decided  a  part  against  the  for- 
mer attempts  at  revolution,  was  only  saved 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  populace  by 
being  humanely  thrown  into  prison  ;  at  Gran- 
ada, General  Eguia  was  displaced  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  Campo-Verde  installed  in  his  stead. 
The  revolution  at  Madrid  was  an  unexpect- 
ed godsend  to  Riego,  who  received  it  when 
wandering,  almost  alone,  and  destitute  of 
every  thing,  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  From  the  depths  of  misery  and  des- 
pair he  was  suddenly  elevated  to  fame  and 


fortune,  and  brought  back  to  Cordova,  where 

he  joined  in  proclaiming  the  con-  i  An.  Hist. 

stitution  with   General  O'Donnell,  iii.  412,413; 

and  those  who  had  lately  pursued  ReS- 
>■         -.1         u  i  1820,225  ; 

him  with  such  unrelenting  severity,  Bj0„  jjniy 

and  soon  after  made  a  triumphal  en-  lxxix.  120, ' 

try  into  Seville.1 

A  deplorable  catastrophe  at  Cadiz  first  inter- 
rupted these  transports,  and  revealed  »4 
an  alarming  division  of  opinion  even  Massacre 
among  the  military,  by  whom  the  -at  Cadiz, 
revolution  had  been  effected.  On  ^"jq  9' 
the  9th  March  the  people  in  Cadiz, 
accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  military,  flocked 
to  the  square  of  San  Antonio,  and  General 
Freyre,  seeing  no  other  way  of  extricating  him- 
self from  his  difficulties,  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  engaged,  on  the  following 
day,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  same  place,  to  an- 
nounce the  acceptance  of  the  constitution.  The 
people,  who  looked  upon  this  as  a  certain  step 
to  the  pacification  of  the  colonies,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  lucrative  commerce  they  had  so 
long  enjoyed  with  South  America,  were  in 
transports,  and  flocked  on  the  day  following, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  to  the  Place  San  Anto- 
nio. But  a  dreadful  fate  awaited^heni.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  joy,  when  the  square  was 
crowded  with  joyous  multitudes,  when  every 
window  was  hung  with  tapestry,  or  filled  with 
elegantly  dressed  females,  and  flags  waved  in 
every  direction,  bearing  liberal  devices,  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  was  suddenly  heard  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  streets,  and  immediately  a 
disordered  crowd,  with  haggard  countenances 
and  cries  of  horror,  were  seen  flying  into  the 
square,  closely  pursued  by  the  military.  It  was 
the  soldiers  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guides  and 
del  Leallad  (of  Fidelity),  which,  issuing  from 
their  barracks,  had,  without  any  orders,  and 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  commenced  a  fire 
on  the  people.  Instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
square  was  deserted  ;  the  multitude,  in  the  ut- 
most consternation,  dispersed  on  every  side, 
and  took  refuge  in  houses  or  the  casements  of 
the  fortifications,  closely  pursued  by  the  sol- 
diers, who  massacred  them  without  mercy,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  atrocities  usual 
in  a  town  taken  by  assault.  The  deputies  of 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  who  were  in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  objects  of  indignation  to  the  soldiers, 
were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  being 
transported  to  Fort  Saint  Sebastian,  where  they 
were  kept  during  three  days,  crowded  in  the 
casements,  and  almost  starving.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  same  scenes  of  disorder  were  renew- 
ed; the  soldiers  issued  from  their  barracks, 
and  systematically  began  the  work  of  plunder 
and  extortion ;  and  before  order 
was  restored,  the  killed  amounted  Mj^iis^is1' 
to  four  hundred  and  sixty,  includ-  Ann.  Reg.' 
ing  thirty-six  women  and  seventeen  1820,  226  ; 
children,  and  the  wounded  to  above  JM^3gnac' 
a  thousand.2 

While  these  frightful  scenes  were  inaugura- 
ting the  revolution  at  Cadiz,  the  new  -5 
ministry  was  formed,  and  entered  New  min- 
upon  its  functions  at  Madrid.  It  was  jstry  at 
composed,  as  might  be  expected,  of  1  a  1  ' 
the  leading  men  of  the  liberal  party,  several  of 
whom  passed  from  a  dungeon  to  the  palace  of 
the  Government.  It  contained,  however,  many 
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eminent  names,  which  have  acquired  a  lasting 
place  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  Sefior  Arguelles, 
whose  eloquence  in  the  former  Cortes  had  ac- 
quired for  him  the  surname  of  "the  Divine," 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Don  Garcias  Her- 
reras,  one  of  the  most  violent  orators  on  the 
liberal  side,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  ; 
Canga  Arguelles  was  Minister  of  the  Finances  ; 
the  Marquis  Las  Amarillas,  of  War  ;  Perez  de 
Castro  and  Don  Juan  Jabat,  were  appointed 
,  „.  to  the  Exterior  and  the  Marine.1 
iit. 418  419  ■  Though  the  new  ministers  had  all 
Ann.  Reg. '  been  leading  orators  on  the  liberal 
1820,  227  ;  side  in  the  Cortes,  and  many  of  them 

1  204^205'         sun°ered  persecution  and  impris- 

onment from  the  king,  yet,  with  the 
acquisition  of  office,  they  felt,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  its  difficulties  and  responsibilities. 
They  endeavored,  so  far  as  in  their  power,  to 
moderate  the  general  fervor  which  had  elevat- 
ed themselves  to  office ;  but  their  views  were 
by  no  means  shared  by  their  impatient  follow- 
ers, and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  their  reign 
was  not  destined  to  be  of  very  long  duration. 
The  first  measures  of  the  new  Government 

belayed  the  external  pressure  to 
First  mea-  whicH  they  were  subjected,  and  the 
suresofthe  extreme  division  of  opinion  which 
new  gov-  prevailed  in  the  country  on  the  recent 
March'-'o    changes.    A  decree  was  issued  on  the 

26th  March,  declaring  that  ever}' 
Spaniard  who  should  refuse  to  swear  to  the 
new  constitution,  or  who,  in  taking  it,  should 
qualify  it  with  mental  reservation,  should,  if  a 
layman,  be  deprived  of  all  honors,  distinctions, 
and  offices  ;  if  an  ecclesiastic,  his  property  was 
to  be  sequestrated.    Another  decree  allowed 
the  Juramentados  or  Afrancesados,  as  they  were 
called,  or  Spaniards  who  had  sworn  fealty  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  who  were  estimated  at 
six  thousand,  to  return  to  Spain ;  but  another, 
after  they  had  in  great  part  returned, 
pri    '  compelled  them  to  remain  in  Biscay  or 
Navarre,  provinces  under  the  government  of 
Mina,  their  implacable  enemy.    A  third  placed 
the  sixty-nine  members  of  the  former 
prl    '  Cortes,  who  had  signed  the  petition  to 
the  king  to  resume  the  powers  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  under  surveillance  of  the  police  in 
certain  convents,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  new 

2  Marti"-  Cortes  was  taken  on  their  fate.  It 
nac,  i.  205,  augured  ill  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
209 ;  Ann.  when  its  inauguration  was  signalized 
Hist.  iii.     by  measures   of   such  oppressive 

character  or  revengeful  severity.2 
The  Cortes  was  convoked  for  the  9th  July; 
™  but  in  the  mean  time  the  real  powers 
Establish-  of  government  resided,  not  in  the 
ment  of  King's  Ministers,  but  in  the  Supreme 
Mndri!"  Junta  which  sat  alongside  of  them 
ami  other  111  Madrid.  That  body,  elected  by 
revolution-  the  populace  in  the  first  fervor  of 
ary  mea-  the  Revolution,  was  composed  of 
persons  of  the  most  violent  character, 
and  as  they  foresaw  that  their  tenure  of  power 
would  be  of  short  duration,  as  it  would  be  su- 
perseded by  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  their 
principal  care  was  to  organize  the  means  of 
controlling  that  body,  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
domination  of  the  democrats  in  the  capital.  It 
was  under  the  influence  of  this  body  that  the 
severe  decrees  which  have  been  mentioned  had 


been  passed.  Nothing  could  be  done  without 
their  sanction — nothing  could  withstand  their 
control.  In  imitation  of  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Girondists  at  Paris,  they  established  clubs  in 
the  capital  and  in  the  principal  towns  through- 
out the  provinces,  in  which  the  measures  of 
Government  were  daily  canvassed,  and  the 
most  violent  language  constantly  used  to  keep 
up  the  fervor  of  the  public  mind.  Many  of 
them  acquired  a  fatal  celebrity  in  the  future 
history  of  the  revolution.  At  the  same  time, 
all  restrictions  on  the  press  being  removed,  a 

host  of  journals  sprang  up  in  the  can-  . 
.  ,      f*.  ,      .         ...         ,  f  'Martignac, 

ital,  which  vied  with  each  other  in  i.  206,  207  ; 

the  propagation  of  the  most  violent  Ann.  Hist. 

revolutionary  sentiments.1  "'■  42°- 

The  measures  of  the  Government  soon  gave 
tokens  of  their  influence.    Swift  as  79. 
had  in  1789  been  the  march  of  rev-  Legislative 
olution  in  France,  swifter  still  was  measures, 
now  its  advance  in  Spain.    Before  the  Cortes 
had  even  assembled,  the  junta  and  clubs  of 
Madrid  had  dictated  decrees  to  the  nominal 
Government,  which  had  effectually  secured  the 
supremacy  of  the  democratic  party.    Some  of 
them  were  worthy  of  unqualified  admiration; 
others  were  of  the  most  perilous  tendency. 
Among  the  first,  were  decrees  abolishing 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition,  and  all  1 
monuments  and  emblems  which  bore  reference 
to  them,  and  establishing  an  entire  freedom  of  the 
press.    In  the  last  category  must  be  placed  the 
decrees  which  followed,  abolishing  all 
exclusive  privileges,  and  investing  in  JApr\i  2i 
the  nation  all  seignorial  jurisdictions; 
the  institution  of  national  guards,  with  their 
officers  chosen  by  the  election  of  the  privates, 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  1812;  and  one, 
declaring  that  the  taking  of  all  monastic  vows 
should  be  suspended  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Cortes,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  alienation 
of  any  part  of  the  monastic  property  should  be 
valid.    The  last  enactment  was  of  the  most 
sinister  augury,  the  more  especially  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  exchequer  had  been  noways  di- 
minished by  the  recent  convulsions,  and  the 
property  of  the  church  in  Spain  was  estimated 
at  eighteen  thousand  millions  of  reals.  Mean- 
Avhile  honors,  gratuities,  and  pensions  were 
showered  on  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
army  in  the  island  of  Leon,  which  had  made 
the  revolution  ;  and  all  idea  of  prosecuting  the 
expedition  to  South  America  having  been 
abandoned,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  in- 
surgent states  to  send  deputies,  in  terms  of 
the  constitution,  to  the  Cortes;  and  2Ann  Higt 
in  the  mean  time  thirty  Suppliants,  ^  42o  421 
or  substitutes,  were  chosen  among  Martignac, 
the  South  Americans  resident  in  the     211>  212> 
Peninsula.5  223' 

The  elections  were  conducted  with  great 
regularity,  and  the  Cortes  met  on  .g 
the  9th  July.    Fleeted  by  universal  Meeting  of 
suffrage  during  the  first  fervor  of  the  the  Cortes : 
revolution,  its  members  presented  its  comno- 
that  strange  assemblage,  and  exclu-    '  1 
sion  of  various  important  classes,  which  inva- 
riably result  from  a  uniform  and  single  system 
of  suffrage.    Not  a  single  grandee  of  Spain 
was  elected  ;  very  few  of  the  noblesse  or  land- 
holders; only  three  bishops.    Advocates,  at- 
torneys, factors,  i.  -  Tenants,  generals  and  mili- 
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tary  officers,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  by 
the  revolution,  and  were  ardently  attached  to 
its  fortunes,  constituted  a  decided  majority. 
Generals  Quiroga  and  O'Daly,  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  army  of  Leon,  were  amongst  its 
ranks:  Riego  was  only  absent,  because,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  he  could  not  be  spared 
from  its  ranks.  The  conservative  party,  or  the 
one  attached  to  old  institutions,  was  almost 
unrepresented.  Navan-e,  and  a  few  remote 
and  obscure  parts  of  New  Castile,  had  alone 
returned  members  in  that  interest,  and  their 
number  was  so  small  that  they  had  no  weight 
in  the  assembly,  and  from  the  very  outset  were 
im  f  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Serviles.1 
nac  i.  224  Universal  suffrage  had  done  its  work: 
225 ;  Ann.  it  had  established,  as  it  invariably 
His.  iii.422.  (joeS)  class  government  of  the  very 
worst  kind,  that  of  an  ignorant  and  irrespon- 
sible majority. 

Disorders  meanwhile  had  broken  out  in  the 
gn  provinces,  which  sufficiently  demon- 
Disorders  strated  that,  however  popular  in  the 
in  the  great  and  seaport  towns,  the  revolu- 
provinces.  tjonary  regime  was  any  thing  but 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  At 
Saragossa  a  disturbance  arose,  in  the  at- 
May  14.  tempt  of  five  or  six  hundred  peasants  to 
throw  down  the  pillar  of  the  constitution, 
which  was  only  put  down  by  General  Haxo, 
with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  lives,  and  triple  that  number  wounded. 
The  consequences  were  serious.  The  Marquis 
Alazan,  governor  of  the  province,  brother  of 
the  famous  Palafox,  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, which  was  bestowed  on  Riego,  his  wife 
was  arrested,  and  sixty  monks  were  thrown  into 
prison  to  await  their  trial  before  a  military  corn- 
June  15  m'ssion-  Shortly  after  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  mountains  of  Galieia, 
near  the  confines  of  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho.  A  junta,  styled  "  the 
apostolical,"  was  elected,  with  the  device  "  Re- 
ligion and  the  King."  Crowds  of  peasants 
flocked  round  the  sacred  standard.  The  royal- 
ists passed  the  Minho,  and  advanced  toward 
St.  Iago,  where  they  hoped  to  be  joined  by  nu- 
July  7  merous  partisans.  Their  number  soon 
amounted  to  three  thousand;  but  they 
were  worsted  in  several  encounters  with  the 
regulars  near  Zuy  on  the  Minho,  and  at  length 
dispersed.  Among  the  papers  of  their  chiefs, 
which  were  seized,  were  letters  which  proved 
that  they  were  in  correspondence  with  secret 
royalist  committees  in  Aragon,  An- 
2A"":^S--  dalusia,  Old  Castile,  and  the  capital 

111.  424,  425.  .tself>3 

On  the  night  before  the  assembling  of  the 
81.  Cortes,  an  event  happened  of  evil 
Murder  of  augury  as  to  its  future  career.  A 
one  of  the  part  0f  the  body-guard  attached  to 
guard,  and  liberal  principles  broke  into  the  royal 
reward  of  palace,  under  pretext,  which  was 
the  mur-  wholly  unfounded,  that  a  number  of 
derers.  Serviles  had  assembled  there  to  offer 
the  king  their  services,  and  murdered  a  faithful 
officer  who  withstood  their  entrance.  So  far 
there  was  nothing  remarkable ;  such  tragedies 
are  almost  invariably  the  accompaniment  of  civil 
dissension.    But  what  followed  proved  the  im- 


potence of  the  law ;  and  that  the  majority,  as 
in  America,  had  now  become  so  powerful  that 
no  crime  committed  in  their  interest  could  be 
brought  to  punishment.  The  fact  of  the  murder 
was  notorious,  it  had  been  committed  by  the 
assassins  with  their  official  scarfs  on  ;  the  per- 
sons implicated  in  it  were  well  known  ;  but  so 
far  from  being  punished,  they  were 
all  acquitted  on  a  mock  trial,  and  j^ff'f™0' 
immediately  promoted.1 

The  session  of  the  Cortes  was  opened  with 
great  pomp  by  the  king  on  the  9th  g2_ 
July,  in  presence  of  the  queen  and  Opening  of 
whole  corps  diplomatique.  Thesover-  the  Cortos. 
eign  again  took  the  oath  to  the  Arch-  u  y 
bishop  of  Seville,  the  first  President  of  the 
Cortes,  who  addressed  his  Majesty  in  a  speech 
which  terminated  with  these  words:  "The 
most  virtuous  of  nations  will  forgive  its  injuries, 
pardon  the  outrages  it  has  received,  establish 
its  constitutional  government,  and  preserve  in 
all  its  purity  its  holy  religion.  The  distrust, 
the  seeds  of  discord,  the  fears,  the  odious  suspi- 
cions, which  the  perfidious  have  so  long  sought 
to  inspire  in  the  best  of  kings,  will  cease,  and 
all  will  unite  around  his  throne  by  a  fraternal 
alliance,  which  will  secure  the  public  peace, 
produce  abundance,  and  prove  the  source  of 
every  social  blessing."  The  king  pronounced 
a  speech  which  re-echoed  these  warm  anticipa- 
tions and  benevolent  intentions.  It  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  how,  on  either  side, 
these  promises  were  fulfilled  and  '  f^g  St" 
these  anticipations  realized.2 

One  of  the  most  important  public  documents 
presented  to  the  Cortes  was  a  report  g3 
on  the  state  of  the  army,  which  gave  Report  on 
a  graphic  picture  of  its  deplorable  the  state  of 
condition,  and  revealed  the  main  Jj™  3j™y' 
cause 'of  the  revolutionary  spirit  with 
which  it  was  animated.  The  minister  reported 
that,  including  the  guard,  its  entire  effective 
strength  was  only  53,705  men,  in  lieu  of  87,000, 
its  strength  on  paper;  and  7085  cavalry 
mounted.  The  whole  was  in  the  most  de- 
plorable state  of  nudity  and  destitution.  The 
clothing  of  the  infantry  for  the  most  part  had 
not  been  renewed  since  1814;  only  seven  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  were  dressed  in  any  thing 
like  homogeneous  uniform ;  various  dresses 
clothed  the  remainder,  all  worn  out.  The 
artillery  was  crazy  and  broken  down,  the 
arsenals  empty.  The  entire  cost  of  the  army 
was  352,607,000  reals  (£3,500,000),  being  more 
than  half  the  revenue  of  the  monarchy,  and 
yet  every  branch  of  the  service  was  deeply  in 
arrear  of  their  pay.  No  less  than  38,000,000 
reals  (£380,000)  was  due  to  the  cavalry,  and 
£450,000  to  the  infantry.  The  report  announced 
that  the  constitution  had  been  accepted  at 
Puerto  Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  but  that 
the  war,  "fomented  by  the  stranger,"  still 
lingered  on  the  continent  of  America,  to  which, 
since  1815,  forty-two  thousand  men  had  been 
dispatched  from  Old  Spain.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  the  Spanish  revolution ;  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  destitution  of  the  exchequer,  and  ruin  of 
the  external  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  South  American  revolution. 
Had  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Corunna  been  as 
flourishing  as  it  was  prior  to  1810,  and  the 
Spanish  troops  been  paid,  clothed,  fed,  and 
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lodged,  like  the  English  soldier,  there  would 
have  been  no  revolution ;  the  king,  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  nation,  would  have 
reigned  like  his  fathers,  and  Riego,  unknown 
and  guiltless,  would  have  died  a  natural  death. 
The  majority  of  the  Cortes  was  composed  of 
g4  the  liberals  of  1812,  whom  six  subse- 
Majority  of  quent  years  of  the  galleys,  imprison- 
the  Cortes :  ment,  or  exile,  had  confirmed  in  their 
its  leaders.  prjncipieSj  an(j  inspired  with  an  ar- 
dent thirst  of  vengeance  against  their  op- 
pressors. It  was  no  wonder  it  was  so ;  the 
royal  government  now  experienced  the  retribu- 
tion due  for  its  severities,  and  had  leisure  to 
lament  the  failure  to  act  in  that  magnanimous 
spirit  which,  by  forgiving  error,  might  have 
caused  it  to  be  abjured.  But  although  the 
composition  of  the  majority  was  such  as  pre- 
saged violent  and  destructive  measures  at  no 
distant  period,  its  leaders  were  men  of  enlarged 
views  and  great  capacity,  whose  statesmanlike 
wisdom  at  first  imposed  a  considerable  check 
upon  its  excesses.  In  the  front  rank  of  the 
leaders  must  be  placed  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  uncommon  oratorical 
powers ;  and  Calatrava,  an  orator  less  brilliant, 
but  more  argumentative,  and  a  statesman  more 
experienced  in  public  affairs.  The  Marquis 
Toreno  also,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  enlarged 
views,  who  had  studied  with  advantage,  and 
learned  the  action  of  representative  govern- 
ments by  traveling  in  foreign  countries,  lent 
the  aid  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  pro- 
found reflection.  If  any  thing  could  warrant 
the  hope  of  a  prudent  use  of  power  in  a  body 
constituted  as  the  Cortes  was,  it  was  its  being 
directed  by  such  men.  But  there  were  others 
of  a  different  stamp,  whose  influence  ere  long 
increased,  and  at  length  became  irresistible 
from  the  combined  influence  of  the  clubs  and 
the  press.  Among  these  were  soon  remarked 
Gasco,  Philippe  Navarro,  Romoro,  Alpuente, 
and  Moreno,  the  Jacobins  of  the  revolution. 
'  Martig-  Their  party  at  first  did  not  number 
nac,  i.  225,  above  a  sixth  of  the  whole  Cortes ; 
226  j  Ann.  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  such 
circumstances,  they  in  the  end  ac- 
quired its  entire  direction.1 
The  first  measures  of  the  Cortes,  though  not 
85  of  a  violent  or  sanguinary  character, 
Suppres-  were  nevertheless  obviously  calcu- 
sion  of  the  ]ated  to  increase  the  democratic  in- 
ancnrieas-  fluence  and  action  in  the  country, 
ures  re-  The  Afranecsados,  who  awaited  their 
gardingen-  fate  in  Biscay  in  deep  distress,  were 
restored  to  their  property,  but  not  to 
their  offices,  pensions,  or  honors;  the  sixty- 
Sen  21  nme  °t  th°  °ld  Cortes  were  included  in 
the  amnesty,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mattaflorida,  declared  inca- 
pable of  holding  any  election  or  public  office. 
The  decree  of  the  former  Cortes  and  of  the  king 
against  the  Jesuits  was  adopted,  with  certain 
modifications.  An  important  law  was  also 
passed  restricting  the  entails,  which  had  so 
long  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  Spanish  agri- 
culture. They  were  prohibited  in  future  abso- 
lutely in  landed  estates,  and  permitted  only  in 
payments  out  of  land,  as  right  of  superiority, 
or  of  the  manor,  to  the  extent  of  20,000  ducats 
for  grandees,  40,000  for  persons  enjoy-  Q  t  12 
ing  title,  and  20,000  for  private  individ- 


Hist.  iii 
428,  429, 


uals.  No  entail  was  admitted  below  6000  ducats. 
These  were  steps,  and  important  ones,  in  the 
right  direction  ;  and  if  the  leaders  of  t  An  Higt 
the  revolution  had  limited  themselves  iii.  430,432, 
to  such  practical  reforms,  they  would  439 !  Mar- 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country  230^31'' 
and  of  the  human  race.1 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  beneficent  labors, 
the  dreadful  evil  of  embarrassment  of  go. 
the  finances  still  made  itself  felt,  and  Financial 
with  increasing  severity,  from  the  nieasull!S' 
cessation  of  speculation  and  confidence  which 
had  arisen  from  the  revolution.    The  loss  of  the 
revenue  derived  directly  from  South  America 
by  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  indirectly  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  revolted  colonies,  rendered  abortive 
all  attempts  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  and 
carry  on  the  current  expenses  of  the  nation 
from  its  domestic  resources.*    In  this  extremity 
the  Spanish  Cortes  did  what  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  done  before  them ;  they   0ct  j 
suppressed  all  the  monasteries  except 
eight,  and  confiscated  their  property  to  the 
service  of  the  state ;   the  monks  and  nuns, 
61,000  in  number,  turned  out,  received  small 
pensions  varying  from  100  to  400  ducats  (£20 
to  £80).    Already  the  clubs  had  be-  0c(  14 
come  so  formidable  that  a  decree  was 
passed  closing  their  sittings,  which  remained  a 
dead  letter.    Tithes  were  abolished,  both  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  lay  proprietors, 
but  the  half  of  them  was  kept  up  as  a  direct  con- 
tribution for  the  service  of  the  state.2  2  An.  Hist. 
Even  after  all  these  extraordinary  iii.  440, 
revolutionary  resources  had   been  4^t;(jyap* 
taken  into  the  exchequer,  the  budget  ^omte  To- 
exhibited  a  deficit  of  172,000,000  reno ;  Mar- 
of  reals  (£1,720,000),  being  about  a  tignac,  i. 
fourth  of  the  annual  revenue,!  which    30'  231' 
was  provided  for  by  a  loan  of  £2,000,000, 
negotiated  with  Lafitte  and  the  bankers  on  the 
liberal  side  in  Paris. 

But  meanwhile  the  Government,  the  creature 
of  military  revolution,  was  subjected 
to  the  usual  demands  and  insults  con-  Tumul't  at 
sequent  on  such  an  origin.     They  Madrid, 
found  ere  long  that  the  praetorian  and  dis- 
guards  in  the  Isle  of  Leon  were  as  im-  JJj^1 
perious,  and  as  difficult  of  manage- 
ment, as  their  predecessors  in  the  camp  which 
have  overawed  the  masters  of  the  world.  In- 
cessant were  the  efforts  made  by  Riego,  who  had 
now  the  command  of  that  force,  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  revolution  among  the  troops;  but 
as  it  rather  declined,  and  rumors  of  an  intention 
to  separate  the  army  began  to  reach  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  Riego  hastened  to  Madrid,  to  support  by 


*  Acording  to  a  report  presented  to  the  Cortes  by  the 
Commission  of  Finance,  on  22d  October,  the  National 
Debt  consisted  of— 

Reals.  Francs.  £. 

142,220,572,391     or     3,839, 580,000     or  140,000,000 
The  whole  revenues  of  Spain  were  not  equal  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  of  this  debt  annually. — Rappurt, 
Oct.  22,  1850.    Annuaire  Historique,  iii.  440. 
t  The  budget  proposed  by  the  Cortes  exhibited— 
From  all  sources  . . .  530.394,2*1  reals,  or  £5,304,000 
An  expenditure  of. .  702,807,000  7,028,000 


Deficit    172,408,033 


£1,724,000 


which  was  provided  for  by  a  loan  of  200,000,000  reals,  or 
£2,000,000.  -Ann.  Hist.  iii.  413. 
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his  presence  the  revolutionary  clubs  against  the 
Government,  which  was  suspected  of  leaning  to 
moderate  ideas.    He  arrived  there  in  the  end 
Au»  29  °^  August,  aQd  for  a  week  was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  adulation.    He  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  club  Lorrenzini,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  minister-at-war  was  removed, 
and  succeeded  by  Don  Gastano  Valdes.    In  the 
Se  (  3    middle  of  it  he  visited  the  theatre, 
where  an  audience  from  the  clubs,  ve- 
hemently excited,  called  for  a  party  air,  the 
Tragala  Perro,  which  had  been  composed  in 
hatred  of  the  noblesse  during  the  fervor  at  Cadiz ; 
and  Riego  himself,  standing  up  surrounded  by 
his  whole  staff,  joined  in  the  chorus.   This  open 
insult  to  the  nobility  and  the  Government  led 
to  a  fearful  tumult  in  the  theatre,  in  the  course 
of  which  Riego  openly  resisted  the  police  and 
other  authorities;  and  next  day  the  clubs  were 
all  in  a  tumult,  and  the  banners  so  well  known, 
in  the  French  Revolution  were  seen  in  the  great 
square — "  The  Constitution  or  Death."  The 
Government,  however,  was  not  deterred.  The 
troops  remained  faithful  to  their  duty :  large 
bodies,  with  artillery  loaded  with  grape-shot, 
were  stationed  around  the  square  of  the  Puerto 
del  Sol,  where  the  mobs  were  assembled;  and 
the  revolutionists,  seeing  themselves  mastered, 
Se  t  4    were  compelled  to  submit.    On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  decree  of  the  Cortes  put 
the  clubs  under  a  strict  surveillance,  closed  the 
Lorrenzini,  and  Riego  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand in  Galicia,  and  sent  into  exile  at  Oviedo. 
At  the  same  time  the  army  in  the  Isle  of  Leon 
was  broken  up;  but  to  keep  the  troops  in  good 
humor,  and  insure  obedience  to  the  decree,  large 
gratuities  and  pensions  were  voted  to  the  troops, 
1  Marti"-     according  to  their  rank  and  periods  of 
nac,  i.  §34,  service.    Riego  and  Quiroga  for  their 
240 ;  Ann.   share  got  a  pension  of  84,000  reals 
JSf'kS'     each  (£840),  equivalent  to  about 
'        _  £1500  in  Great  Britain.1 
This  vigorous  step  was  attended  by  an  im- 
8s.       mediate  schism  in  the  popular  party. 
Closing  of  Arguelles  and  Quiroga,  who  had  been 
thesession,  forenlost  jn  resisting  the  clubs,  were 
and  rup-  ,  ,      f    .,  I 

ture  with    soon  denounced  as  traitors  and  apos- 

the  king,  tates ;  and  Riego,  for  a  short  time, 
Nov.  16.  was  tjjg  rallying-cry  of  the  seditious 
in  the  provinces.  If  this  victory  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  vigor  and  perseverance,  the 
downward  progress  of  the  revolution  might  have 
been  arrested,  and  Spain  saved  unutterable  ca- 
lamities. But  it  was  not  so:  the  press  con- 
tinued as  violent  as  ever;  the  clubs  resumed 
their  ascendant,  and  the  progress  of  anarchy 
became  unrestrained.  The  Cortes  had  passed 
the  decree,  despoiling  the  religious  houses  for 
the  advantage  of  the  state,  already  mentioned, 
and  it  was  brought  to  the  king  to  adhibit  his 
signature  in  terms  of  the  constitution,  which  de- 
clared that  necessary  for  it  to  become  a  law. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  wrote  at  the  bottom  the 
words  prescribed  for  his  refusal.  He  was  per- 
fectly entitled  to  do  so,  as  much  as  the  Cortes 
was  to  present  to  him  the  project  of  the  law. 
It  was  on  the  third  presenting  only  in  successive 
sessions  that  he  was  constrained  to  accept.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  democracy  to  admit 
'of  any  compromise,  or  tolerate  any  bridle,  how 
gentle  soever,  in  its  career.  The  clubs  were  in- 
stantly in  motion ;  the  cry  of  a  counter-revolu- 


tion was  heard.  Frightful  crowds  of  the  lowest 
of  the  populace,  yelling  and  vociferating  ven- 
geance in  the  most  violent  manner,  paraded  the 
streets,  and  converged  toward  the  arsenal  which 
contained  all  the  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
report  6pread  that  the  troops  would  not  act 
against  the  insurgents ;  that  the  life  of  the  king 
was  in  danger.  Intimidated  and  overawed,  the 
ministers  counseled  submission,  and  renewed 
their  intreaties  to  the  king  to  sanction  the  law. 
He  long  resisted ;  but  overcome  at  last  by  the 
increasing  danger,  and  their  assurance  ,  Martj_ 
that  the  troops  could  not  be  relied  naCi  j,  246, 
on,  he  affixed  his  signature,  and  im-  248 ;  Ann. 
rndiately  after  set  out  from  Madrid  ^|t-^' 
for  the  Escurial.1 

The  victory  thus  gained  over  the  king  was  not 
attended  by  the  advantages  which  gg 
had  been  anticipated.  In  some  places  Reception 
in  and  around  the  great  towns,  as  of  the  de- 
Valencia  and  Barcelona,  the  people  cree against 
broke  in  tumultuous  crowds  into  the  jneSpParilnStS 
monasteries,  forcibly  expelled  the 
monks  and  nuns,  and  it  wTas  with  difficulty  that 
the  heads  of  the  houses  were  rescued  from  their 
hands.  At  V alencia,  the  archbishop,  besieged 
by  a  furious  mob  in  his  palace,  on  account  of 
an  anathema  whicli  he  had  fulminated  against 
the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  was  only 
rescued  from  death  by  being  embarked  in  the 
night  for  Barcelona,  where,  on  landing,  he  en- 
countered similar  dangers.  But  in  the  rural 
districts,  especially  Galicia,  Leon,  Navarre,  As- 
turias,  Old  Castile,  and  Aragon,  the  decree 
against  the  priests  met  with  a  very  different  re- 
ception, and  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  exe- 
cution. Transported  with  indignation  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  hospitable  doors,  where  they 
had  so  often  been  fed  in  adversity,  being  closed 
against  them,  and  their  reverend  inmates  being 
turned  adrift  upon  the  world  without  house  or 
home  to  shelter  them,  the  people  rose  in  crowds 
and  forcibly  prevented  the  execution  of  the  de- 
cree. Between  the  resistance  of  the  people  in 
some  districts,  and  the  cupidity  of  their  own 
agents  in  others,  the  treasury  derived  scarcely 
any  aid  from  this  great  measure  of  spoliation. 
It  was  exactly  the  same  in  France  in  1789;  it 
will  be  so  in  similar  circumstances  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  When  Government  takes 
the  lead  in  iniquity,  it  soon  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  restrain  the  extortions  of  inferior 
agents:  it  is  like  a  woman  who  2  An.  Hist, 
has  deviated  from  virtue  attempt-  iii.  444,445: 
ing  to  control  the  manners  of  her  Martignac, 
household.2  '•  248'  25L 

Meanwhile  the  king,  shut  up  in  the  Escurial, 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  closing  of  90. 
the  session  of  the  Cortes,  which  term-  Illegal  ap- 
inated  on  the  9th  November ;  and  in  Pf1^™"1, 
secret  meditated  an  attempt  to  extri-  carvajal 
cate  himself  from  the  meshes  in  which  by  the  king, 
he  was  enveloped.   To  effect  this,  the  Isov-  16- 
support  of  the  military  was  indispensable ;  and 
with  that  view  the  king,  of  his  own  authority, 
and  without  the  concurrence  of  any  of  his  min- 
isters, which,  by  the  constitution,  was  required 
to  legalize  the  appointment,  promoted  General 
Carvajal  to  the  situation  of  Captain-general  of 
New  Castile,  in  room  of  the  constitutional  Gen- 
eral Vigodet,  who  held  that  important  com- 
mand.    A  warm  altercation  ensued  between 
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the  two  generals  when  the  order  to  cede  the  com- 
mand was  produced,  which  ended  by  Vigodet 
declaring  that  he  would  retain  the  command 
till  superseded  by  a  general  legally  appointed. 
The  intelligence  of  this  rash  step  on  the  part  of 
the  king  soon  transpired :  the  clubs  immedi- 
ately met  and  commenced  a  warm  agitation ;  the 
committee  of  the  Cortes  met,  and  declared  its 
sittings  permanent;  the  ministers  were  in  con- 
stant consultation ;  and  in  the  clubs  and  agi- 
tated crowds  in  the  streets,  it  was  openly  an- 
nounced that  a  counter-revolution  had  been  re- 
solved on,  and  that  dethronement  had  become 
now  indispensable.  Anxious  to  avoid  such  an 
extremity,  the  ministers  sent  in  their  collective 
resignation  to  the  king;  and  the  permanent  com- 
mission of  the  Cortes,  and  municipality  of  Ma- 
drid, sent  deputations  to  the  Escurial,  with 
grave  and  severe  remonstrances  against  the  ille- 
gal step  which  had  been  taken.  The  irresolute 
and  inconsistent  character  of  the  king  imme- 
diately appeared.  No  sooner  were  the  ad- 
dresses read  than  he  declared  he  had  no  idea 
he  was  doing  an  unconstitutional  thing  in  the 
appointment  of  General  Carvajal, 

'iiA446^47:  that  he  1,cvoked  Jt;  that  be  would 
Martig'nac'  dismiss  the  Count  Miranda,  the  grand- 
i.  253,  254  ;  master  of  his  household,  and  his  con- 
im>  22^  fessor>  1)011  Victor  Paez,  and  within 
23y  '  '  three  days  would  re-enter  his  cap- 
ital.1 

He  arrived,  accordingly,  on  the  21st,  accom- 
g.        panied  by  the  queen,  who  was  in  a 
Return  of   very  feeble  state  of  health,  surround 
the  king  to  ed  by  a  crowd  shouting  vociferous 
Madrid.      revolutionary  cries,  through  a  double 

W  o  v  2 1  •  ■ 

line  of  Rational  Guards,  and  amidst 
cries  of  "Viva  el  Constitution!"  Suddenly  a 
child  was  raised  up  above  the  crowd,  with  the 
book  of  the  constitution  in  its  hand,  which  it 
was  made  to  kiss  with  fervor.  A  thousand 
cries,  and  the  most  fearful  threats  of  vengeance, 
accompanied  the  incident ;  and  when  the  king 
inquired  what  it  was,  he  was  informed  it  was 
the  son  of  General  Lacy  come  to  demand  justice 
against  his  father's  murderers.  Overcome  with 
terror,  and  almost  stupefied  with  emotion,  the 
king,  with  feeble  steps  and  haggard  looks,  re- 
entered the  palace,  and  immediately  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  apartment.  The  most  sinister 
presentiments  were  felt.  Terror  froze  every 
heart.  The  striking  resemblance  of  the  proces- 
sion which  had  just  terminated  to  that  of 
Louis  XVI.  from  Versailles  to  Paris  in  1789, 
struck  every  mind ;  and  men  shud- 
Ui  4-i'j  dered  to  think  how  short  an  inter- 
Marugrlac,  val  separated  that  melancholy  jour- 
i.  225,  227 ,  ney  from  the  21st  January,  when 
ltao  231?  ^ne  martyr  king  ascended  the  scaf- 
'  '  fold.2 
The  victory  of  the  revolutionists  was  now 
92_  complete,  and  they  were  not  slow  in 
Victory  of  improving  it  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Hie  Revo-  General  lliego,  so  recently  in  dis- 
[utionists.  grac6j  Was  appointed  Captain-general 
of  Aragon  ;  Vclasco,  the  late  governorof  Madrid, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  his  office  for  his 
eupineness  on  occasion  of  Riego's  riot  in  the 
theatre,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Seville; 
Minn  was  made  Captain-general  of  Galicia ; 
Lopez  Bafios,  of  Navarre ;  Don  Carlos  Espinosa, 
of  Old  Castile  ;  Arco-Arguerro,  of  Estremadura; 


the  Duque  del  Infantado,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Castile  ;  and  all  the  persons  of  mod- 
eration in  the  Government  were  sent  into  exile 
from  the  capital.    These  were  all  men,  not  only 
of  approved  courage,  but  of  the  most  determined 
revolutionary  principles.    The  whole  subordi- " 
nate  officers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  were 
selected  from  the  same  party  ;  so  that  the  entire 
authority  in  the  kingdom  had,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  new  order  of  things.    The  clubs 
resumed  their  former  activity,  and  increased  in 
vigor  and   audacity  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
with  them  were  now  associated  a  still  more 
dangerous  body  of  allies  in  the-  secret  societies 
of  the  provinces.    The  ancient  and  venerable 
institution  of  freemasonry,  formed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  benevolence,  and  hitherto  unstained 
by  those  of  party,  was  now  perverted  to  a  dif- 
ferent object,  and  converted  into  a  i  Martin- 
huge  Jacobin  Society,  held  together  nac,  i.  259, 
by  secret  signs  and  oaths ;  and  along       ;  Ann. 
with  it  was  associated  a  new  institu-  449 -  Ann. 
tion  of  a  still  more  dangerous  and  per-  Reg!  Ib20, 
nicious  tendency.1  23u.  232- 

This  was  a  society,  which  assumed  the  title 
of  "  Frane-Communeros."  Their  prin-  93. 
ciples  were  those  of  the  Socialists,  New 
in  their  widest  acceptation;  their  execution* 
maxims,  that  universal  equality  was  oiiynch 
the  birthright  of  man,  and  that  no-  law. 
thing  had  hitherto  so  much  impeded  its  estab- 
lishment as  the  false  and  hypocritical  ideas  of 
philanthropy  and  moderation  by  which  the 
reign  of  despots  had  been  so  long  prolonged. 
In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  they  were 
bound  by  their  oath,  on  entering  the  society, 
to  obey  all  mandates  they  received  from  its 
superior  officers,  whatever  they  were,  and 
however  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
and  they  engaged  "  to  judge,  condemn,  and 
execute  every  individual,  without  exception, 
including  the  king  or  his  successors,  who  might 
abuse  their  authority."  So  far  was  this  power 
of  self-judging  and  lynch  law  carried,  that  it 
led  to  serious  disturbances,  particularly  in 
Asturias  and  Galicia,  in  the  end  of  November 
and  December,  which  were  not  suppressed 
without  serious  bloodshed;  while  in  Madrid 
the  agitation  was  so  violent  that  one  of  the 
clubs  was  shut  up  by  order  of  Government, 
while  the  whole  garrison  was  called  out  to  en- 
force the  order;  and  the  king,  trembling  for 
his  life,  no  longer  ventured  to  leave  his  own 
palace.  An  incident  soon  occurred  which 
showed  how  well-founded  his  apprehensions 
were,  and  gave  a  pitiable  proof  of  the  state  of 
degradation  to  which  the  royal  authority  was 
reduced.  The  king  at  length  went  out  in  his 
carriage,  which  was  speedily  surrounded  by  an 
insulting  mob,  which,  from  furious  cries,  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  the  royal  vehicle  and  guards 
with  showers  of  stones.  Indignant  at  such 
conduct,  the  guards  wheeled  about,  charged 
the  assailants,  wounded  several,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  Instantly  a  furious  mob  got  up,  which 
surrounded  the  barrack  to  which  the  guard 
had  retired,  and  insisted  upon  the  obnoxious 
men  being  delivered  up  to  them.  This  was 
done :  they  were  thrown  into  prison  and  de- 
tained there  long,  though  their  conduct  was 
so  evidently  justifiable  that  they  were  not 
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brought  to  trial ;  and  the  king,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  ministers  that  the 
nacT '264  sae),ifice  could  no  longer  be  averted, 
207  •  Aim.'  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  whole 
Reg.  Ui.      guard,  and  confine  himself  to  his 

450,451.  & 


own  palace.1 


Portugal  evidently  was  intended  by  nature 
to  form  part  of  the  same  monarchy 
Idenmy  of  as  Spain.  The  Pyrenees  which  sep- 
recent  his-  arate  them  both  from  all  the  rest  ot 
tory  of  Europe  ;  the  ocean,  which  encircles 
ppam0!"ld  both  their  shores,  and  opens  to  them 
ortug  '  the  same  commerce  and  maritime 
interests  ;  the  identity  of  soil  and  climate  which 
they  both  enjoy  in  the  old  hemisphere,  the 
vast  colonies  they  had  acquired  in  the  new,  the 
homogeneous  nature  of  the  races  and  nations 
from  which  they  were  both  descended,  and  the 
similarity  of  manners  and  institutions  which 
both,  in  consequence,  had  established,  have 
caused  their  history,  especially  in  recent  times, 
to  be  almost  identical.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Spanish  government,  the  patriotic  resistance 
of  the  heroic  house  of  Braganza,  even  entire 
centuries  of  jealousy  or  war,  have  not  been  able 
to  eradicate  these  seeds  of  union  so  plentifully 
sown  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Like  the  English 
and  Scotch,  they  yearned  to  each  other,  even 
when  severed  by  political  discord,  or  engaged 
in  open  hostility;  happy  if,  like  them,  they  had 
been  reunited  in  one  family,  and  one  pacific 
6ceptre  restored  peace  to  the  whole  provinces 
of  the  Peninsula. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  very  im- 
g5  portant  an  event  as  the  Spanish  Rev- 
Revolution  olution  of  1820,  overturning  as  it  did, 
at  Oporto,  by  military  revolt,  an  aged  throne, 
Aug.  23.  au(j  establishing  a  nominal  monarchy 
and  real  democracy  in  its  stead,  was  to  fail  in 
exciting  a  corresponding  spirit,  especially  among 
the  military  in  the  sister  kingdom.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  were  many  circumstances 
which  rendered  revolution  in  favor  of  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  government  more  natural — it 
might  almost  be  said  unavoidable — in  Portugal 
than  in  Spain.  Long  habits  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, close  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, glorious  victories  in  which  the  two  na- 
tions had  stood  side  by  side,  had  inspired  the 
Portuguese  with  an  ardent,  it  might  almost  be 
said  an  extravagant,  admiration  of  British 
liberty  and  institutions.  They  had  seen  the 
probity  of  English  administration,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  corruptions  of  their  own : 
they  ascribed  it  all  to  the  influence  of  English 
institutions,  and  thought  they  would  exchange 
the  one  for  the  other,  by  adopting  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government;  they  had  seen 
the  valor  of  British  soldiers,  and  thought  lib- 
erty would  in  like  manner  render  them  invin- 
cible. A  conspiracy,  which  proved  abortive, 
headed  by  General  Freyre,  in  1817,  had  already 
given  proof  how  generally  these  ideas  influ- 
enced the  army  ;  and  three  additional  years  of 
government  by  a  Regency  at  Lisbon,  with- 
out the  lustre  or  attractions  of  a  court  to 
enlist  the  selfish  feelings  on  the  side  of  loyalty, 
had  given  them  additional  strength,  and  ren- 
dered the  -whole  population  of  the  seaports 
and  army  ripe  for  a  revolt.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  it  broke  out,  on  the  night  of 
Vol.  I.— P 


the  23d  August,  it  met  with  scarcely  any  re- 
sistance.   The  whole  military  com-  Aug  23 
menced  the  revolt ;  the  people  all  1  An.  Hist, 
joined  them;  a  junta,  consisting  of  iii-471, 
popular  leaders,  was  established,  and  A'^n;  R 
a  constitutional  government  proclaim-  isooj  232, 
ed.1  233.' 

When  the  English,  retiring  from  their  long 
career  of  victory,  withdrew  from  gg 
Portugal,  Marshal  Beresford,  who  Which  is 
had  trained  their  army  and  led  it  ™'0°v^by 
to  victory,  was  left  at  its  head,  and  ti011  at  L"is. 
about  a  hundred  English  officers,  bon. 
chiefly  on  the  staff  or  in  command  SeP[-  1^- 
of  regiments,  remained  in  Portugal.  Aware 
of  the  crisis  which  was  approaching,  Marshal 
Beresford  had,  in  April,  embarked  for  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, to  lay  in  person  before  the  king  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  discontents  of  the  country,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  a  large  and 
immediate  remittance  to  discharge  the  pay  of 
the  troops,  which  had  fallen  very  much  into 
arrears.  Many  of  the  English  officers,  how- 
ever, were  at  Oporto  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out ;  and  as  their  fidelity  to  their  oaths 
was  well  known,  they  were  immediately  arrest- 
ed and  put  into  confinement,  though  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect.  Meanwhile 
the  insurrection  spread  over  the  whole  ug'  ' 
of  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  the  Conde  de 
Amarante,  who  had  endeavored  to  make  head 
against  it  in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes, 
was  deserted  by  his  troops,  who  joined  the  in- 
surgents, and  obliged  to  fly  into  Galicia.  The 
Regency  at  Lisbon,  on  the  29th  August,  pub- 
lished a  fierce  proclamation,  denouncing  the 
proceedings  at  Oporto,  and  declaring  their  res- 
olution to  subvert  them.  But  they  soon  had  con- 
vincing proof  that  their  authority  rested  on  a 
sandy  foundation.  The  15th  September,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  delivery  of  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory from  Junot's  invasion  in  1808,  had  hitherto 
always  been  kept  as  a  day  of  great  national 
and  military  rejoicing  in  Portugal.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  Regency,  distrustful  of 
the  fidelity  of  their  troops,  forbade  any  military 
display.  The  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  be 
confined  to  their  barracks,  when,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  18th  regiment,  of  its  own  accord, 
marched  out,  headed  by  its  officers,  and,  making 
straight  for  the  great  square  of  the  city,  drew 
up  there  in  battle  array,  amidst  cries  of  "  Viva 
el  Constitution."  They  were  soon  joined  by 
the  10th  regiment  from  the  castle,  the  4th  from 
the  Campo  d'Ourique,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery, 
and  ere  long  by  the  whole  of  the  garrison.  All, 
headed  by  their  officers,  and  in  full  marching 
order,  were  assembled  in  the  square,  amidst 
cheers  from  the  soldiers  and  deafening  shouts 
from  the  people.  No  resistance  was  any  where 
attempted;  nothing  was  seen  but  unanimity,  no- 
thing heard  but  the  "  vivas"  of  the  soldiery,  and 
the  huzzas  of  the  multitude.  The  halls  of  the 
Regency  were  thrown  open,  and  a  new  set  of 
regents  appointed  by  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt by  acclamation ;  and  having  ac-  ,  An  Reg 
comphshed  the  revolution,  the  sol-  1820,  234, 
diers  returned  at  ten  at  night,  in  235  ;  Ann. 
parade  order,  to  their  barracks,  as  ^l?1'^1 
from  a  day  of  ordinary  festivity.2  ' 

Universal  enthusiasm  ensued  for  some  days, 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  people  proved  how 
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general  and  deep-seated  had  been  the  desire 
97.  for  political  change  and  a  represen- 
Estabiish-  tative  government,  at  least  among 
—entl  a  the  military  and  the  citizens  of  the 
cy  atlfs"  towns.  The  entire  country  followed, 
bon.  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such  in- 

Oct.  6.  stances,  the  example  of  the  capital ; 
the  constitution  was  every  where  proclaimed, 
and  the  former  persons  in  authority  were  super- 
seded by  others  attached  to  the  new  order  of 
tilings.  On  the  1st  October,  the  Oporto  Junta 
entered  the  capital,  and  immediately  frater- 
nized in  the  most  cordial  way  with  the  Junta 
already  elected  there.  The  British  officers  were 
every  where  dispossessed  of  their  commands, 
and  put  under  surveillance,  but  treated  with 
equal  kindness  and  consideration.  After  a  de- 
bate, which  was  prolonged  for  several  days,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  two  Juntas  should  be 
united  into  one  composed  of  two  sections — 
one  charged  with  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion, and  the  other  with  the  steps  necessary 
for  assembling  the  Cortes ;  and  Count  Pal- 
mella  was  dispatched  on  a  special  embassy  to 
Brazil,  to  lay  before  the  king  an  account  of 
,  Ann  nj  ,  the  events  which  had  occurred,  and 
iii.  475,  476  ;  assure  his  Majesty  of  the  continued 
Ann.  Reg.  loyalty  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
234,  235.      royal  family.1 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  Marshal  Beres- 
98        ford  returned  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon, 
Return  of    in  the  Vengeur  of  74  guns,  charged 
Beresf^d  a  mcss&ge  from  the  king  to  the 

whols°r  '  former  junta.  Being  informed  by 
forced  to  a  fisherman,  as  he  approached  the 
go  to  Eng-  coast,  of  the  revolution,  and  subver- 
'and'  sion  of  the  former  authorities,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  force  his  way  in,  but  re- 
quested permission  to  land  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, as  he  had  many  concerns  of  his  own  to 
arrange.  This,  however,  was  positively  re- 
fused :  he  was  forbid  on  any  account  to  ap- 
proach the  harbor;  the  guns  were  all  loaded, 
and  the  artillerymen  placed  beside  them  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  mandate.  Beresford  ex- 
postulated in  the  warmest  manner,  but  in  vain ; 
and  as  the  agitation  in  the  city  became  exces- 
sive as  soon  as  his  return  was  known,  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  the  sooner  he  took  his 
departure  for  England  the  better.  During  all 
this  time  the  shores  were  strictly  guarded,  and 
no  precaution  omitted  which  could  prevent  any 
communication  with  the  Vengeur.  At  length 
Beresford,  finding  he  could  not  open  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  new  Junta,  sent  them  the 
money  he  had  received  at  Rio  Janeiro  for  the 

2  Ann  Reg  Pa37  °^  *'ne  ^oop8)  an<l  returned  to 
1820,  237 ;  England  in  the  Arabella  packet ; 
Ann.  Hist,  while  the  Vengeur  proceeded  on  its 
iii.  420,  427.  destination  up  the  Mediterranean.2 
Such  was  the  return  which  the  Portuguese 
g9  nation  made  to  the  British  for  their 
Effect  or  liberation  from  French  thraldom,  and 
the  banish-  the  invaluable  aid  they  had  rendered 
British  them  during  six  successive  campaigns 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  inde- 
pendence! A  memorable,  but,  unhappily,  a  not 
unusual  instance  of  the  ingratitude  of  nations, 
and  the  immediate  disregard  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  when  they  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, or  when  oblivion  of  them  may  be  con- 
venient to  the  parties  who  have  been  benefited. 


Above  a  hundred  officers  accompanied  Marshal 
Beresford  to  England ;  and  the  effects  of  the 
absence  of  this  nucleus  of  regular  administra- 
tion soon  appeared  in  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment. The  two  Juntas  came  to  open  rupture 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Cortes 
was  to  be  convoked.  The  Lisbon  maintained 
it  should  be  done  according  to  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  constitution  ;  but  this  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Oporto  Junta,  which  was  com- 
posed of  ardent  democrats,  who  asserted  that 
these  antiquated  forms  were  far  too  aristocrat- 
ical,  and  that  the  public  wishes  would  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the  immediate 
adoption  of 'the Spanish  constitution.  Few  knew 
what  that  constitution  really  was;  but  it  instant- 
ly was  taken  up  as  a  rallying-cry  by  the  ex- 
treme democratic  party.  Still  the  Junta  of 
Lisbon  held  out,  upon  which  Silvlera,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  violent  revolutionists,  and 
had  great  influence  with  the  troops,  surround- 
ed the  Palace  of  the  Junta  witli  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, who,  by  loud  shouts  and  threats,  instant- 
ly extorted  a  decree,  adopting  in  toto  Nov.  11. 
the  Spanish  constitution,  and  ap-  .1Ann-  Hist. 
pointing  one  deputy  for  every  thirty  Ann' Reg" ' 
thousand  inhabitants,  to  be  elected  ]82o'230,' 
by  universal  suffrage.1  237. 

So  far  the  victory  of  the  revolutionists  was 
complete,  but  the  step  had  been  too  ion. 
violent;  neither  the  public  nor  the  Reaction, 
majority  of  the  army  were,  on  eon-  an(i  ad,°P- 
sideration,  inclined  to  go  into  such  more  m0(j. 
violent  measures.  The  incorporations  eratemeas- 
(Gremios)  and  magistrates  protested  ures- 
against  the  proceedings,  and  a  majority  of  the 
officers  in  the  army  came  round  to  the  same 
sentiments.    A  hundred  and  fifty  officers  in  the 
army,  and  nearly  all  the  civil  authorities,  re- 
signed their  situations.  The  consequences  were 
soon  felt.    On  the  17 th  November  a  general 
council  of  officers  was  held,  at  which  Colonel 
Castro  Sepulveda,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
moderate  party,  labored  so  assiduously  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error,  that,  after  a  debate 
of  six  hours,  resolutions  •were  passed  to  the 
effect  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the 
capital  required  that  those  who  had  resigned 
should  resume  their  situations ;  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Cortes  shall  be  made  according  to 
the  Spanish  system,  but  no  other  part  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  adopted  till  the  Cortes 
had  met  and  considered  the  subject.    The  re- 
action was  now  complete :  upon  these  resolu- 
tions being  intimated  to  the  officers  of  the  late 
Government  who  had  resigned,  they  resumed 
their  functions.    Silviera  was,  with  the  gener- 
al concurrence  of  the  people,  ordered  to  quit 
the  city  in  two  hours,  which  he  did,  amidst  loud 
acclamations,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  mod- 
erate party  was  for  a  time  established.  But 
it  was  for  a  time  only.    The  fatal  step  had 
been  taken,  the  irrecoverable  concession  made. 
The  resolution  that  the  Cortes  should  be  elect- 
ed on  the  Spanish  principle,  which  was  a  single 
chamber  and  universal  suffrage,  and  2  Ann.  Hist 
that  there  should  be  a  member  for  iii.  4hl  ; 
every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  Ann.  Reg. 
necessarily  threw  the  power  into  the  ^g0'  IfjaVio 
handsof  tlicmultitude,  and  precluded  de  Lisbon 
the  possibility  of  any  thing  like  a  sta-  Nov.  18, 
ble  or  free  constitution  being  formed. 2  1820, 
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forms  in 
Italy. 


Italy  was  not  long  in  catching  the  destruct- 
jqj  ive  flame  which  had  been  kindled, 
Commence-  and  burned  so  fiercely,  in  the  Spanish 
•ment  of  re-  peninsula.  The  career  of  reform  was 
begun  in  Piedmont  on  the  25th  Feb- 
ruary, 1820,  by  a  decree  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  which  created  a  commission  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  juris- 
consults, to  examine  the  existing  laws,  and 
consider  what  alterations  should  be  made  to 
bring  them  iuto  harmony  with  the  institutions 
of  other  countries  and  the  spirit  of  the  age; 
and  even  in  the  realm  of  Naples,  the  germ  of 
practical  improvement  had  begun  to  unfold 
itself.  The  excessive  increase  of  the  land-tax, 
which  had  in  some  places  risen  to  thirty-three 
per  cent.,  had  tended  to  augment  in  that  coun- 
try the  general  discontent,  which  in  the  inhab- 
tants  of  towns,  and  the  more  intelligent  of  those 
in  the  country,  had  centred  in  an  ardent  desire 
for  representative  institutions,  which  they  re- 
garded as  the  only  effectual  safeguard  against 
similar  abuses  in  time  to  come.  The  govern- 
ment of  Murat,  and  the  society  of  the  French 
officers  during  eight  years,  had  confirmed  these 
ideas,  and  augmented  the  importunity  for  these 
institutions.  This  desire  had  been  fanned  into 
a  perfect  passion  in  Sicily  by  the  experiment 
which  had  been  made  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  by  the  English  during 
the  war,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  pop- 
ular with  the  liberal  leaders.  But  it  had  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  so  alien  to  the  char- 
acter and  wants  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  that 
it  fell  to  the  ground  of  its  own  accord  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops  on  the 
peace;  and  the  only  trace  of  the  constitu- 
1  Coiietta,  tional  regime  which  remained  was 
Historia di  the  ominous  word  " uno  budgetto"  a 
I7900ll825    money  account,  which  had- been  im- 

ii.  330, 340*;  ported  from  their  Gothic  allies  into 
Ann.  Hist,  the  harmonious  tongue  of  the  Italian 

iii.  488.  shores.1 

Ferdinand  the  king  had,  in  accordance  with 
102.  the  declared  wishes  of  the  most  intel- 
fheTn  °f  *'6ent  Pal't  of  his  subjects,  announced 
promise  of  tne  acceptance  by  the  Government 
a  constitu-  °f  a  constitutional  regime  during  the 
tion.  crisis  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Na- 

poleon and  conclusion  of  the  war.  Before  leav- 
July  25  in§  t'le  ^ici'ia"  shores  to  reoccupy  the 
May  1815.  throne  of  his  fathers,  on  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Murat  in  1815,  he  had  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  announced  "  The 
people  will  be  the  sovereign,  and  the  monarch 
will  only  be  the  depositary  of  the  laws,  which 
shall  be  decreed  by  a  constitution  the  most  en- 
ergetic and  desirable."  These  words  diffused 
universal  satisfaction,  and,  like  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  celebrated  proclamation  to  the  Gen- 
oese in  the  preceding  year,  were  regarded  with 
reason  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  government 
under  which  they  were  to  live.*  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  these  promises,  like  those  of  the 
German  sovereigns  during  the  mortal  agony 
of  1813,  were  made  only  to  be  broken.  What- 

*  "  De'  cinque  fogli  del  re,  scritti  in  Messina  dal  20  al 
-4  maggio  erano  i  sensi :  pace,  concordia,  oblio  delle  pas- 
sate  vicende  ,  vi  traluceva  la  modesta  confessione  de' 
propri  torti ,  parlavasi  di  leggi  fondamentah  dello  stato,  di 
liberta  civile,  di  formali  guarentigie  ;  e  cosivi  stavaadom- 

brata  la  costituzione  scnza  profferirsene  il  nome."  Col- 

Lett  a,  Historia  di  Napoh,  ii.  261. 


ever  the  individual  wishes  of  Ferdinand  may 

have  been,  he  was  overruled  by  a  superior 

influence  which  he  had  no  means  of  i  Ann.  Re". 

withstanding.    By  a  secret  article  1820,  238° 

of  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Ann-  Hist. 

Naples,  concluded  in  1815,  it  was  ii1',,!??'  i; 

1       i  i  .    -i  n    i  „  i  •    tit       Colletta,  n. 

expressly  stipulated  that  "his  JNea-  330,342; 

politan  majesty  should  not  introduce  Treaty, 
in  his  government  any  principles  Js"]^'.2^',, 
irreconcilable  with  those  adoped  by  eeuiibipio- 
his  Imperial  majesty  in  the  govern-  matique, 
ment  of  his  Italian  provinces."'  224- 

The  hands  of  the  King  of  Naples  were  thus  tied 
by  an  overwhelming  power,  which 
he  had  not  the  means,  even  if  he  had  pro™s'sive 
possessed  the  inclination,  to  resist,  but  slight 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  intro-  reforms 
duce  local  reforms,  and  correct  in  a  aln=ady  in- 

,  .    ,  i      -i   t  3  troduced. 

certain  degree  local  abuses ;  and  some 

steps  toward  a  representative  government  had 
already  been  taken  in  this  way.  Provincial 
and  municipal  assemblies  had  been  authorized, 
which  had  commenced  some  reforms  and  sug- 
gested others,  and  were  in  progress  of  collect- 
ing information  from  practical  men  as  to  the 
real  wants  and  requirements  of  the  country. 
But  these  slow  and  progressive  advances  by 
no  means  suited  the  impatience  of  the  ardent 
Italian  people,  and  least  of  all,  of  that  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  portion  of  them  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  Secret  Socle-  ^  33ge34i'  • 
ties  which  already  overspread  that  Ann..Hist.' 
beautiful  peninsula,  and  have  ever  "i.  488 ; 

since  exercised  so  important  an  infiu- 

■  j     i    ,  •  •     f  lo^u,  Ida. 

ence  on  its  destinies. 

Secret  societies  banded  together  for  some 
common  purpose  are  the  natural  re-  104 
sources  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  origin  of 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppres-  secret  soci- 
sors.  It  is  the  boast,  and  in  many  ties- 
respects  the  well-founded  boast,  of  free  nations, 
that  by  removing  the  necessity  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  they  alone  have  succeeded  in  eradi- 
cating this  dreadful  evil  from  the  social  system. 
Where  men  are  permitted  to  combine  open- 
ly, and  the  constitution  affords  a  legitimate 
channel  of  complaint,  the  necessity  of  secret 
associations  is  removed,  and  with  that  removal 
their  frequency  is  much  abated.  Yet  it  is  not 
altogether  removed:  the  desire  to  compass 
even  legitimate  ends  by  unlawful  means  some- 
times perpetuates  such  societies  when  the 
necessity  for  them  no  longer  exists;  and  the 
Ribbonism  of  Ireland  and  trades-unions  of 
England  remain  a  standing  reproof  against  free 
institutions,  and  a  lasting  proof  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  even  a  latitudinarian  amount  of  liberty 
sometimes  affords  no  guarantee  against  the  de- 
sire to  abuse  its  powers.  In  Italy,  however, 
at  this  time,  the  despotic  nature  of  the  institu- 
tions had  given  such  societies  a  greater  excuse 
— if  any  thing  can  ever  excuse  the  banding 
together  of  men  by  secret  means  and  guilty 
acts,  to  overturn  existing  constitutions. 

The  Carbonari  of  Italy  arose  in  a  very  differ- 
ent interest  from  that  to  which  their  ln5 
association  was  ultimately  directed.  Theirongin 
They  were  founded,  or  perhaps  taken  and  pre- 
advantage  of,  by  Queen  Caroline,  on  (vo'°"s  ^ 
occasion  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Naples  in  1808  ;  and  it  was  by  their  means  that 
the  resistance  was  organized  in  the  Abruzzi  and 
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Calabria,  'which  so  long  counterbalanced  the 
republican  influence  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula.  Subsequently  they  were  made  use 
of  by  Murat  at  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, to  promote  his  views  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  kingdom  in  Italy,  which  should  be 
free  from  Tramontane  influence,  and  restore 
unity,  independence,  prosperity,  and  glory  to 
the  descendants  of  the  former  masters  of  the 
world.  Being  directed  now  to  a  definite  prac- 
ticable object,  which  had  long  occupied  the 
Italian  mind,  which  had  been  the  dream  of 
its  poets,  the  aspiration  of  its  patriots — which 
it  was  hoped  would  rescue  it  from  the  effects 
of  the  "fatal  gift  of  beauty"  under  which  it 
had  so  long  labored,  and  terminate  a  servitude 
which  clung  to  it  conquering  or  conquered*" — 
this  association  now  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers, influence,  and  the  hardihood  of  its  pro- 
jects. It  continued  to  grow  rapidly  during 
the  five  years  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon and  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  Naples;  and  as  the  desires  of  peace 
had  come  in  place  of  the  passions  of  war,  it  had 
grown  up  so  as  to  embrace  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  members,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  State.  It 
had  comparatively  few  partisans  in  the  rural 
districts,  among  which  ancient  influences  still 
retained  their  ascendency ;  but  in  the 
ii  <Muet345  •  'owns>  am°ng  the  incorporations,  the 
Idem  '  '  universities,  the  scholars,  the  army, 
Cinque  and  the  artists,  it  had  nearly  spread 
PlHstoire  univel'sally  ',  and  it  might  with  truth 
de  Naples,  be  said,  that  among  the  642,000  per- 
28,35;  Ann.  sons  who  in  Italy  were  said  to  be  en- 

4881  ""298  ro^eo-  m  'ts  ranks,  were  to  be  found 
299]"'     '  nearly  the  whole  genius,  intelligence, 
and  patriotism  of  the  land.1 
Governed  both  by  princes  of  the  house  of 
]0(;       Bourbon,  and  intimately  connected 
Commence-  for  centuries  by  political  alliance, 
ment  of'the  intermarriage  of  families,  and  simi- 

rlvXliom  ^T™'  F^68  ?r 

long  been  influenced  in  a  great  de- 
gree by  the  political  events  of  Spain.  Upon  a 
people  so  situated,  actuated  by  such  desires, 
and  of  so  excitable  a  temperament,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Spanish  revolution  operated  imme- 
diately, and  with  universal  force.  The  Carbo- 
nari over  the  whole  Peninsula  were  speedily  in 
motion,  to  effect  the  same  liberation  for  it  as 
had  already  been  achieved  without  serious 
effusion  of  blood  in  Spain  ;  and  as  it  was  known 
that  the  Franc-Communeros  of  that  country  had 
played  an  important  part  in  its  revolution,  san- 
guine hopes  were  entertained  that  they  mighl 
be  equally  successful  in  their  patriotic  efforts. 
Their  great  reliance  was  on  the  army,  many 
of  the  higher  officers  of  which  were  already 
enrolled  in  their  ranks,  and  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  generally  influenced  by  the  example 
and  rewards  obtained  by  the  insurrectionary 
host  in  the  island  of  Leon.  These  hopes  were 
not  disappointed;  on  the  2d  July,  Morelli  and 
Menichini — the  one  a  simple  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  the  other  a  priest  in  the  town  of  Nola, 
but  who  both  held  important  situations  in  the 
Jul  2  soc'e*'y  °f  ^ne  Carbonari — assembled  the 
soldiers  of  the  former's  troop,  raised  the 


'  Vincitrice  0  vinta  sempre  asserva.' 


cry  of  "  God,  the  King,  and  the  Constitution  ;" 
fraternized  with  the  National  Guard,  who 
joined  in  the  same  sentiments;  and  with  their 
united  force  marched  upon  Avellino,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
its  inhabitants  to  join  their  cause.    This  was 
not  long  in  being  effected.      Concilii,  who 
commanded  the  militia  of  that  town,  joined 
the  popular  cause;  Morelli  and  he  proclaimed 
the  Constitution  amidst  unanimous 
shouts,  and  Concilii  was,  by  accla-  1  coiletta 
mation,  declared  the  head  of  the  ii.  346, 347; 
patriotic  force  and  the  Rieeo  of  Na-  Ann-  Hist. 
pies.1  iii.469,490. 

The  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Nola,  fol- 
lowed as  it  was  immediately  by  the 
defection  of  the  garrison  of  Avellino,  rjefecu'on 
threw  the  court  of  Naples  into  the  of  General 
utmost  consternation,  and  General  Pepe  and 
Campana,  w  ho  had  the  command  at  %gap££on 
Salerno,  received  orders  to  march 
I  without  delay  on  the  latter  town,  while  all  the 
I  disposable  force  at  Naples  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance in  support.  But  vain  are  all  attempts 
to  extinguish  revolt  by  soldiers  who  themselves 
are  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  insurrection.  Gen- 
eral Carascosa,  who  commanded  the  troops 
which  came  up  from  Naples,  was  no  sooner  in 
presence  of  the  insurgents  who  were  marching 
on  Salerno,  than  he  found  his  men  so  shaken 
that  he  was  constrained  to  retire,  to  prevent 
them  from  openly  joining  their  ranks.  The  rev- 
olutionists advanced  accordingly  to  Salerno, 
which  they  occupied  in  force;  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  approach  excited  such  a  fer- 
ment in  Naples  that  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  government  had  become 
impossible.  A  large  body  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers in  the  garrison  waited  on  General  Pepe, 
and  entreated  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  insurrection,  assuring  him  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  army.  He  yielded  with- 
out difficulty  to  their  entreaties;  and  taking 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horse  in  Naples 
which  had  declared  for  the  constitutional  cause, 
he  set  out  amidst  loud  cheers  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurgents,  whom  he  2  Coiletta 
joined  at  Salerno,  where  he  was  jj,  349,  349  ; 
immediately  saluted  by  acclamation  Ann.  Hist. 
General-in-chief.2  ai-  490>  492- 

Every  day  now  brought  intelligence  of  fresh 
defections.  The  whole  regiments  in 
the  garrison  of  Naples  declared  for  ^ne  km'** 
the  constitution,  and  every  post  an-  yields,  and 
nounced  the  junction  of  some  new  swears  to 
garrison  to  the  cause  of  the  insur-  tlu'[jo°"sU" 
gents.  Numerous  crowds  constantly 
surrounded  the  palace,  and  with  loud  cries  and 
threats  demanded  the  instant  proclamation  of 
the  constitution.  The  students,  the  professors, 
the  municipality,  the  whole  intelligent  classes, 
loudly  supported  the  demand  ;  and  the  king, 
without  guards  or  support  of  any  kind,  moral 
or  physical,  found  himself  constrained  to  yield 
to  their  demands.  Anxious  to  gain  time,  he 
consented,  after  some  negotiation,  to  resign  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Calabria,  whom  he  declared  his  Vicar-gen- 
eral, with  the  unlimited  authority  of  "Alter 
ego."  The  prince  immediately  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  Span- 
ish Constitution,  under  certain  conditions ;  but 
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the  silence  of  the  king  still  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  popular  party,  and  at  length  his  majesty 
himself  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
uy/'  he  ratified  the  promise  made  by  his 
son,  and  engaged  to  accept  the  Spanish  Consti- 
tution, under  the  reservation  of  such  alterations 
as  the  national  representation  legally  convoked 
might  find  it  necessary  to  adopt.*  Thejsrince, 
at  the  same  time,  issued  a  decree  declaring  his 
unconditional  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
stitution as  promulgated  by  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty  on  the  7th  March  ;  and  the  king  two 
days  after  solemnly  took  the  oath  in  presence 
of  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
kingdom. f  The  whole  authority  in  the  king- 
dom immediately  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists.  General  Pepe  was  declared 
Commander-in-chief  instead  of  the  Austrian 
General  Nugent,  who  was  dismissed.  General 
Felangiers  was  appointed  Governor  of  Na- 
ples; the  ministry  was  entirely  changed,  and 
a  new  one,  composed  of  ardent  liberals,  ap- 
pointed ;  a  junta  of  fifteen  persons  nominated 
to  control  the  Government,  and  the  whole 
appointments  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  king. 
Great  popular  rejoicings  and  a  general  illumi- 
nation testified  the  universal  joy  at  these  rapid 
changes;  but  it  augured  ill  for  the  stability 
i  Colletta,  °f  the  new  order  of  things,  or  its' 
ii. 368,371;  adaptation  to  the  people  by  whom 

A11";, JIlst-  it  was  adopted,  that  they  had  to 
m.  494,  r  m   --cf     •     rf  inn 

495;  Ann.  se"d  to  opain  for  a  copy  of  the  Gon- 
Reg.  1820.  stitution  to  which  they  had  all  sworn 
240.  fealty.1 

While  military  treason  was  thus  overturn- 
109       ing  monarchy  in  Naples,  and  blast- 
Causes      ing  the  growth  of  freedom,  by  es- 
wiucii  pre-  tablishing  a  constitution  utterly  at 
Futionrin°"  variance  witn  the  habits,  capacities, 
Sicily.        or  interests  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  and  not  understood  by 
ten  in  a  million  of  the  inhabitants,  the  progress 
of  insurrection  was  still  more  rapid  in  Sicily, 
where,  as  already  mentioned,  a  constitutional 
July  14.  monarehy  had  been  established  by  the 
English  during  their  occupation  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  and  the  people,  gen- 
erally speaking,  were  more  practically  ac- 

*  "  La  costituzione  del  regno  delle  Due  Sicilie  sara  la 
stessa  adottata  per  il  regno  delle  Spagne  nell'  anno  1812, 
e  sanzionata  da  S.  M.  Cattolica  nel  marzo  di  questo  anno  ; 
salve  le  modificazioni  ctie  la  rappresentanza  nazionale, 
costituzionalmente  convocata,  credera  di  proporci  per 
adattarla  alle  circostanze  particolan  dei  reali  dominii." 
Francesco,  Vicario.  July  6,  1820.— Colletta,  Storia 
di  Napoli,  ii.  361. 

t  Trie  oath  taken  by  the  Prince  Vicar-general  was  as 
follows  :  "  In  quanto  alia  costituzione  di  Spagna,  oggi 
ancora  nostra,  io  giuro  (e  alzo  la  voce  piu  diquel  che  im- 
portava  1'  essere  udito)  di  serbarla  lllesa,  ed  all'  uopo  di- 
fenderla  col  sangue."— Colletta,  ii.  368,  369. 

The  oath  of  the  king,  taken  on  the  13th  in  presence  of 
all  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  was  still  more  solemn  : 
"  '  Io  Ferdinando  Borbone,  per  la  grazia  di  Dio  e  per  la 
costituzione  della  monarchia  napoletana,  re,  col  nome  di 
Ferdmando  I.  del  regno  delle  Due  Sicilie,  gmro  in  nome 
di  Dio  e  sopra  i  SantiEvangeli  che  difendero  e  conservero' 

 (seguivano  Ie  basi  della  costituzione:  poi  di- 

ceva).  '  Se  operassi  contra  il  mio  giuarmento,  e  contra 
qualunque  articolo  di  esso,  non  dovro  essere  ubbidito  ;  ed 
ojni  operazione  con  cui  vi  contravvenissi,  sara  nulla  e 
di  nessun  valore.  Cosi  facendo,  Iddio  mi  ajuti  e  mi  pro- 
tegga  ;  altrimenti,  me  ne  dimandi  conto.'  II  prolferito 
giuramento  era  scntto.  Finito  di  leggerlo,  il  re  alzo  il 
capo  al  cielo,  fisso  gli  occhi  alia  croce  e  spontaneo  disse  - 
'  Onnipotente  Iddio  che  collo  sguardo  infinito  leggi  nell' 
anima  e  nell'  avvenire,  se  io  mentisco  o  se  dovro  mancare 
al  giuramento,  tu  in  questo  istante  dirigi  sul  mio  capo  i 
fulmini  della  tua  vendetta.'  "—Colletta,  ii.  370,  371. 


quainted  with  the  working  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion. The  English  institutions  had  been  abol- 
ished when  they  withdrew  from  the  kingdom 
— unlike  the  Code  Napoleon,  which,  founded 
on  the  matured  wisdom  of  the  Roman  law, 
every  where  survived  the  fall  of  his  dynasty. 
The  government,  however,  had  established 
municipal  councils,  elected  by  the  more  re- 
spectable classes,  declared  any  additional  im- 
posts illegal  without  the  consent  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  realm,  and  issued  some  salutary 
decrees  for  the  limitation  of  the  excessive  evils 
of  entails.  But  these  practical  reforms  did  not 
in  the  least  answer  the  wishes  of  the  Sicilian 
revolutionists,  who,  even  more  than  the  Neapo- 
litans, sighed  for  the  establishment  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  and  ardently  desired  in- 
stantly to  separate  from  Naples,  and  get  the 
command  of  the  country  by  adopting  the 
Spanish  Constitution.  The  first  news  of  the 
revolution  at  Naples  excited  a  great  sensation ; 
and  this  was  fanned  into  a  perfect  tumult  when 
the  official  intelligence  arrived  on  the  July  14 
14th  of  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  king.  They  had  no  thought,  how- 
ever, of  remaining  subject  to  his  government. 
In  the  Sicilian  mind,  as  in  the  Irish,  personal 
freedom  and  revolution  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  insular  independence ;  i  Colletta, 
and  the  first  impulse  of  patriotism  ii.  376, 377; 
ever  has  been  to  detach  themselves  ^""'gg1'8'- 
from  the  dominant  power  which  has  49s ;  Arm. 
ruled,  and,  as  they  think,  oppressed  Reg.  1620, 
them.1  241  • 

The  following  day,  July  15,  happened  to  be 
the  great  national  festival  of  the      j  j 0 
Sicilians — that  of  St.  Rosalie — when,  Revolution 
even  in  ordinary  times,  all  business  in  Palermo, 
is  suspended,  and  the  whole  inhab-  July  15, 
itants  devote  themselves  to  festivity  and  joy. 
It  was  held  on  this  occasion  with  more  than 
wonted  splendor  and  animation  at  Palermo,  the 
capital  of  the  island.    Early  in  the  morning, 
the  committees  of  the  Carbonari  were  in  ac- 
tivity, the  bands  of  the  revolutionists  in  motion ; 
cries  of  "Viva  la  Costituzione  Spagnuola! — 
Viva  l'lndepenza!"  were  universal;  and  the 
inhabitants  even  of  an  opposite  way  of  think- 
ing were  compelled  to  adopt  cockades  of  the 
national  color  (yellow),  with  the  Sicilian  eagle  ; 
and  a  trifling  incident  having  excited  their  re- 
sentment against  General  Church,  an  English- 
man, who  still  retained  the  command  of  the 
place,  he  was  attacked,  and  his  house  pillaged. 
General  Naselli,  who  commanded  the  Neapoli- 
tan troops  in  the  island,  in  vain  endeavored, 
by  yielding  to  the  movement,  to  moderate  its 
excesses.    The  populace,  having  once  tasted  of 
the  pleasures  of  pillage,  and  become  excited  by 
the  passions  of  "revolution,  became  wholly  un- 
governable, and  proceeded  to  the  most  deplor- 
able excesses.    They  advanced  in  tumultuous 
bodies  to  the  three  forts  of  La  Sancta,  Castella- 
rnare,  and  Palermo  Realo,  which  commanded 
the  city;  and  as  the  troops,  having  received 
no  orders  how  to  act,  made  scarcely  any  re- 
sistance, the  populace  made  them-  2  Colletta 
selves  masters  of  the  forts  and  the  u.  378,379'; 
whole  arsenals  they  contained,  from  Ann.  Hist, 
which  they  armed  themselves,  and  A'nni9^'e 
immediately  commenced  an  indis-  j62o  241 
criminate  pillage.2 
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Alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  the  move- 
jj,       ment  they  had  in  the  first  instance 
Frightful    encouraged,  Naselli  and  the  nobles 
massacre    now  endeavored  to  restrain  the  ex- 

Jufyaie6nn0'  cesses  of  the  P°Pulace-    Tbey  ap- 
pointed a  junta  of  fifteen  persons 

armed  with  full  powers  to  restore  order;  and 
then  having  rallied  the  troops,  succeeded,  on 
the  following  da}',  in  regaining  possession  of 
the  forts  which  had  been  lost  on  the  preceding. 
But  the  revolutionists,  now  infuriated  by  wine, 
and  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of  the  forts, 
proceeded  to  the  prisons,  which  had  been  with 
difficulty  defended  on  the  preceding  day,  broke 
open  the  doors,  burst  through  the  barriers,  and, 
amidst  frightful  yells  on  both  sides,  liberated 
eight  hundred  galley-slaves,  who  instantly 
joined  their  ranks.  Encouraged  by  this  great 
reinforcement,  they  proceeded,  amidst  revolu- 
tionary cries  and  shouts  of  triumph,  to  assail 
the  troops  which  were  concentrated  on  the 
Piazza  del  Castello,  to  the  number  of  seven- 
teen hundred.  Assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  high- 
ly excited  multitude  twenty  thousand  strong, 
armed  with  the  weapons  they  had  won  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  led  on  by  a  fanatic  monk 
named  Vagleia,  the  troops  were  soon  broken, 
and  immediately  a  frightful  massacre  ensued. 
Prince  Catolica,  who  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
del-lured  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  independence, 
but  subsequently  united  with  the  troops  to 
coerce  the  excesses  of  the .  people,  was  inhu- 
manly massacred,  his  head  put  on  a  pike  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  his  four  quarters  exposed 
in  four  of  its  principal  streets.  Prince  Aci  and 
Colonel  Sanzas,  who  had  resisted  the  seizure  of 
the  artillery  in  the  forts,  shared  the  same  fate ; 
and  General  Naselli,  who  was  besieged  in  the 
governor's  palace,  with  great  difficulty  made 
his  escape  by  a  back  way  with  a  hundred  sol- 
diers, and,  reaching  the  harbor,  set  sail  in  the 
utmost  consternation  for  Naples.  Nearly  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  troops,  fifteen  hund- 
red in  number,  were  put  to  death ;  the  whole 
Neapolitans  in  Palermo,  to  the  number  of  six 
thousand,  were  thrown  into  prison;  a  new  junta, 
1  An.  Hist,  composed  of  the  most  ardent  revolu- 
iii.  500,  tionists,  was  appointed  by  the  popu- 
501  ;  Ann.  ]ace .  an(j  during  the  remainder  of  the 
244  ■'  Col-  day  ar|d  following  night  the  town  was 
ietta,  ii.  abandoned  to  pillage,  and  all  the  hor- 
378,  379.  rors  of  a  fortress  taken  by  assault,1 
The  first  care  of  the  new  junta,  as  is  generally 
U2  the  case  in  such  instances,  after  the 
First  meas-  victory  has  been  gained,  was  to  coerce 
uresofthe  the  excesses  of  the  unruly  allies  by 
new  junta.  whom  jt  had  been  achieved.  The 

galley-slaves  were  with  some  difficulty  persuad- 
ed to  give  up  their  arms,  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  offenses  was  proclaimed,  and  they  all  re- 
ceived a  free  pardon  upon  condition  of  leaving 
the  city;  the  whole  murders  and  robberies  of 
the  preceding  day  were  hushed  up,  and  their 
perpetrators  declared  to  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country;  the  most  prominent  of  them  re- 
ceived golden  medals;  the  monk  Vagleia,  was 
declared  a  colonel  in  the  national  army,  and  the 
Piazza  del  Castello,  where  the  troops  had  been 
massacred,  was  directed  to  be  called  "  Piazza 
della  Vittoria."  More  efficient  means  were 
taken  to  assert  the  national  independence,  and 
restore  the  order  which  had  been  so  fearfully 


disturbed.    A  national  guard  was  established, 
and  soon  acquired  in  Palermo  a  tolerable  degree 
of  efficiency;  circulars  were  sent  to  the  other 
towns  in  the  island,  inviting  them  to 
join  the  patriots  in  its  capital,  and  a  Jgao"  <MP 
deputation  of  eight  persons  was  sent  Ann!  Hist, 
to  Naples  to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  "i-  501  j 
accommodation,  on  the  footing  of  the  SSHg^ 
political  independence  of  Sicily.1 

But  the  republicans  of  Naples  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  these  sentiments; 
and  the  revolutionists  of  Sicily  soon  Fajiure'  0r 
found,  as  those  of  Ireland  had  done  in  the  nego- 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  that  whatever  tiations 
changes  the  elevation  of  the  people  to  Sanies 
power  may  produce  in  the  measures 
of  government,  it  makes  none  in  the  ambition 
by  which  it  is  animated,  and  that  a  democratic 
rule  is  even  more  hard  to  shake  off  than  a 
monarchical.  So  far  from  being  inclined  to  agree 
to  a  separation  of  the  two  governments,  the 
popular  leaders  at  Naples  were  determined  to 
uphold  the  union,  and  animated  with  the  most 
intense  desire  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Sicilians 
for  the  frightful  atrocities  with  which  the  revo- 
lution had  commenced.    When  the  deputation 
from  Sicily  approached,  it  was  only  allowed  to 
come  toProcida,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ; 
and  the  first  question  asked,  was  whether  they 
recognized  King  Ferdinand,  which  having  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  negotiation 
commenced ;  but  it  soon  broke  off  upon  dis- 
covering that  the  sine  qud  non  of  the  Sicilian 
deputies  was  a  separate  parliament  and  constitu- 
tion for  themselves.  "  Repeal  of  the  Union"  was 
their  watchword,  which  was  answered  in  equal- 
ly loud  terms  from  the  Parthenopeian  shores, 
"  Unity  and  Indivisibility  of  the  Constitution." 
So  far  from  acquiescing  in  the  demand  for  a 
separation,  the  Neapolitan  govern-  i  Colletta, 
ment  made  the  most  vigorous  pre-  ii.  384,  385; 

parations  for  asserting  their  suprem-  Ann-  IIlst- 

■u     c  j       j     ■  ■  in.  501, 

aey  by  force,  and  reducing  the  san-  503  Ann 

guinary  and  rebellious  Sicilians  to  en-  Reg.  1820, 
tire  subjection.3  241,242. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  General 
Floridan  Pepe,  brother  to  the  general-       j  j4 
issimo  at  Naples,  landed  at  Malazzo  Suppres- 
in  Sicily,  four  leagues  from  Palermo,  slon  01  l»e 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men  ;  tio^uU'a- 
and  though  he  met  with  some  opposi-  lermo. 
tion  he  easily  overcame  it,  and  in  a  0ct-  5- 
few  days  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the 
capital.    Its  inhabitants  were  nearly  reduced 
to  their  own  resources,  for  the  other  boroughs 
in  the  island,  horror-struck,  and  terrified  at  the 
frightful  excesses  of  which  Palermo  had  been 
the  theatre,  hung  back,  and  had  forwarded 
none  of  the  required  contingents  for  the  support 
of  the  cause  of  separation  in  that  city.  The 
guerrillas  which  infested  his  flanks,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  liberated  galley-slaves, 
who  dreaded  the  reimposition  of  their  fetters, 
having  been  cleared  away,  the  attack  on  the 
forces  of  Palermo  began  in  good  earnest  on  the 
3d  and  4th  of  September.    They  at  ge  f  3 
first  attempted  to  keep  the  field,  but  ' 
their  raw  levies  proved  no  match  for  the  regu- 
lar troops  of  Naples.    Defeated  with  serious 
loss  in  several  encounters,  their  forces  were 
soon  shut  up  in  Palermo  ;  and  the  principal 
towns  in  the  island  having  sent  in  their  adhe- 
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eion  to  General  Pepe,  and  the  regular  troops  in 
the  garrisons,  which  still  held  out  for  the  royal 
cause,  having  joined  their  forces  to  his,  the 
junta  of  Palermo  became  convinced  that  the 
contest  was  hopeless,  and  were  disposed  to  lend 
an  ear  to  an  accommodation.  To  facilitate  and 
S  t  25  ellf°ree  ik,  Pepe  moved  forward  on  the 

ep  '  '  25th  of  September  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  city.  He  then  renewed  his  propositions ; 
but  the  violent  party  in  the  city  had  now  re- 
gained the  ascendancy,  and  dispossessed  their 
own  junta;  the  flag  of  truce  was  fired  on,  and 
the  people  seemed  prepared  for  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. But  it  was  seeming  only.  On  the 
next  day  the  Neapolitan  forces  succeed- 

ept.  26.  e(j  jn  penetrating  into  the  city  by  the 
royal  park,  and  the  Neapolitan  flotilla  in  the 
roads  drew  near,  and  prepared  to  second  Pepe 
•    by  a  general  bombardment.    The  most 

ep  '  '  furious  republicans,  now  convinced 
that  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  could 
end  only  in  the  destruction  of  themselves  and 
their  city,  listened  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. Pepe  humanely  acceded  to  their  offer  of 
submission,  and,  to  save  the  city  from  the 
horrors  of  an  assault,  withdrew  his  troops  from 
the  posts  they  had  won  within  its  walls.  The 
populace,  seeing  the  troops  withdraw,  ascribed 
it  to  fear,  and  recommenced  hostilities  ;  but  the 
retribution  was  immediate  and  terrible.  On 
the  27  th  the  bombardment  commenced,  and 
with  the  most  dreadful  effect.  The  town  was 
soon  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the  infuriated 
mob,  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  ere 
long  craved  peace  in  the  most  abject  terms. 
»  Colietta,  A  capitulation  was  concluded  on  the 
ii.  385,387;  5th,  and  General  Pepe  was  put  in 
A.n  jy^13'-  possession  of  the  forts.  The  Nea- 
505  ■  Ann.  politan  constitution  was  proclaimed, 
Reg.  1820.  a  new  junta  named,  and  the  Prince  of 
241,  242.  Palermo  appointed  to  its  head.1 
Hitherto  every  thing  had  succeeded  to  a  wish 
]15  with  the  Neapolitans,  but  they  soon 
Renewal  of  found  that  great  difficulties  remained 
hostilities,  behind.  The  question  of  separation 
was  not  yet  decided ;  the  second  article  of  the 
capitulation  had  provided  that  that  difficult 
matter  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  Sicilian  parliament  legally  convoked. 
This  article,  as  well  it  might,  was  extremely  ill 
Oct  15  rece'7e,i  at  Naples ;  the  capitulation 
was  annulled,  as  having  been  entered 
into  by  General  Pepe  without  any  authority  to 
leave  the  question  of  separation  unsettled.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  command,  which  was 
conferred  on  General  Colietta.  He  was  soon 
reinforced  by  six  thousand  troops.from  Calabria, 
with  the  aid  of  which  he  reduced  Palermo 
to  entire  subjection,  disarmed  the  inhabitants, 
and  imposed  on  the  city  a  heavy  military 
contribution,  which  had  a  surprising  effect  in 
cooling  their  revolutionary  ardor.  Hostilities 
immediately  ceased  through  the  whole  island, 
=  An.  Hist,  and  the  Sicilians  soon  found,  to  their 
*»k5Uf'„n    C0S^'  that  they  had  gained  little  by 

50b;  Ann.    *-v>ai,.     i  i»         ,  -.     ,  ^ 

Reg.  1820,  .  change  of  masters,  and  that 
242°;  Col-'  their  revolutionary  rulers  at  Naples 
le"a'  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
theirformerfeeblemonarchhadbeen.2 
By  the  Spanish  Constitution,  now  adopted  as 
that  of  Naples,  there  was  to  be  one  deputy  for 
every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  which  gave 


seventy-four  deputies  for  Naples,  and  twenty- 
four  for  Sicily ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  being  5,052,000,  of  the  Mee',|ng  of 
latter  1,681,000.    The  electors  were  the  Neapo- 
anxiously  adjured  in  a  proclamation  htan  par- 
to  choose  wise  and  patriotic  repre-  Q*™b"rl 
sentatives — a  vain  recommendation 
in  a  country  recently  convulsed  by  the  passions 
and  torn  by  the  desires  of  a  revolution.  The 
deputies  were  such  as  in  these  circumstances  usu- 
ally acquire  an  ascendency — violent  democrats, 
village  attorneys,  revolutionary  leaders  of  the 
army,  a  few  professors  and  literary  men,  and 
some  renegade  priests.    The  report  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  announced  that  all  the 
great  powers  had  refused  to  recognize  the  revo- 
lutionary changes  at  Naples ;  that  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  signalized  the  numerous 
abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  and  which  it  was 
proposed  to  remedy,  and  recommended  the  sale 
of  a  large  part  of  the  national  domains  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  exchequer;  that  of 
the  Minister  at  War,  the  measures  which  were 
in  progress  for  providing  for  its  external  de- 
fense.    This  consisted  in  a  regular  army  of 
52,000  men,  movable,  national  guards  219,000 
strong,  and  an  immovable  one  of  400,000  men. 
But  these  forces  existed  on  paper  only,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  Carbonari ;'  the 
recruiting  went  on  extremely  slow ;  i  colietta, 
disorder  and  corruption  pervaded  iii.  399, 
every  branch  of  the  public  adminis-  *j?.3j  ^Vnn' 
tration  ;   and,  distrustful  of  all  the  500  '507'- 
vaunted  means  of  national  defense,  Ann.  Reg. 
all  eyes  were  already  turned  to  the  1820>  242- 
congress  of  the  allied  powers  at  Troppau,  where 
it  was  evident  the  real  destiny  of  the  revolution 
would  be  determined. 

The  Roman  States  were  too  near,  and  too 
closely  connected  with  the  Neapoli-  117 
tan,  not  to  participate  in  their  pas-  insurrec- 
sions,  and  in  some  degree  share  their  tlon  01 
destinies.    Disturbances  accordingly  si'avfs'nT" 
took  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  civita 
pontilical  dominions;  but  they  began  Vecchia. 
in  a  very  peculiar  class,  whose  efforts  SePt-  4l 
for  liberation  proved  of  as  little  value  as  their 
assistance  was  discreditable  to  the  liberal  cause. 
On  the  night  of  the  4th  September  a  revolt 
broke  out  in  the  great  depot  of  galley-slaves  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  sixteen  hundred  convicts 
of  the  worst  description  were  confined.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  a  low  murmur  was  heard 
in  the  principal  depot,  and  immediately  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  commenced.    The  irons  were 
broken,  and  by  sheer  strength  and  the  weight 
of  numbers  the  barriers  were  burst  through, 
and  the  infuriated  multitude  rushed  with  fright- 
ful cries  into  the  outer  parts  of  the  inclosure. 
The  troops  arrived,  and  the  galley-slaves  imme- 
diately invited  them  to  fraternize  with  them, 
calling  out  "Long  live  the  republic!  Join  with 
us,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  establish  a  repub- 
lic in  Civita  Vecchia,  and  all  will  be  right." 
But  the  troops  were  not  convinced  that  all 
would  be  right  with  the  aid  of  such  allies ;  they 
did  their  duty :  several  volleys  fired  at  point- 
blank  distance  spread  terror  among  their  ranks, 
and  at  length,  at  seven  next  morning,  the  insur- 
rection was  suppressed,,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable bloodshed.    This  outbreak  was  con- 
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nected  with  a  much  more  considerable  conspir- 
acy in  Rome  and  Beneventum,  which,  although 
i  An  Reg  suppressed  in  the  capital  by  the  vigi- 
1620,  243 ;  lance  of  the  police,  succeeded  in  the 
Colletta,  ii.  latter  town,  and  for  a  time  severed  it 
390,  40U.  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States.1 
A  more  serious  insurrection  soon  after  ensued 
llg  in  Piedmont,  which,  from  its  close 
Commence-  vicinity  to  France,  the  long  service 
ment  of  the  of  its  troops  with  the  armies  of  that 
hTpieu'-011  Power>  and  the  martial  spirit  of  its 
m0nt.  inhabitants,  has  always  been  more 
January  11,  swift  to  share  in  the  revolutionary 
1821.  spirit,  and  more  sturdy  in  maintain- 

ing it,  than  any  other  of  the  Italian  states.  Like 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  desire  for  free  and  repre- 
sentative institutions  had  there  come  to  animate 
the  breasts  of  the  officers  in  the  army,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes 
of  the  people.  The  Carbonari  numbered  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  in  the  state.  Unhappily,  their 
information  and  experience  were  not  equal  to 
their  vigor  and  spirit,  and  by  at  once  embracing 
the  Spanish  Constitution  they  entangled  them- 
selves in  all  the  evils  and  difficulties  with  which 
that  absurd  and  perilous  system  was  environed. 

On  the  11th  January  some  young  stu- 
Jan.  11.  jen(.s  appeared  at  the  theatre  of  Anden- 
nes,  in  the  district  of  Novarrais,  wearing  the  red 
cap  of  liberty,  and  by  the  violence  of  their  con- 
duct occasioned  a  tumult,  which  was  only  sup- 
pressed next  day  by  four  companies  of 
Jan.  12.  tjle  gllar(js  from  Turin,  which  were 

marched  from  that  capital  under  the  command  of 
its  govenor.  But  though  suppressed  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  revolutionary  spirit  was  far  from  being 
extinct,  and  it  soon  broke  out  under  more  serious 
circumstances,  and  in  a  far  more  influential  class. 
In  the  end  of  February,  on  the  representation  of 
the  Austrian  minister  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  chase  the  Imperialists  from  Italy, 
several  noblemen,  leaders  of  the  liberal  cause, 
were  arrested  in  Piedmont,  and  conducted  to 
the  citadel  of  Finistrelles.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  movement,  which  it  appears  was 
embraced  by  the  highest  officers  in  the  army, 
and  principal  r.obles  in  the  state,  to  whose  con- 
spiracy for  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
government  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  the  heir-ap- 
2I,e  Revo-  parent  to  the  throne,  was  no  stranger. 2 
Unionised-  He  at  first  engaged  to  co-operate  in 

T/'uf'"  tlleir  designs,  but  soon  after'  desPail"- 
Comte  San-  mg  of  success,  he  drew  back,  and  coun- 
tone  de       seled  the  abandonment,  or  at  least 

Santa  postponement,  of  the  undertaking. 
Rosa,  19,     k     'lL  '  .  .  r& 

24  •  Ann  ■^u*'  the  conspirators  were  too  lar 
Hist.  iv.  advanced  to  recede,  and  the  advance 
335,  336.  0f  the  Austrians  toward  Naples  con- 
vinced them  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
if  they  were  ever  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  March  symptoms 
U9.      of  revolt  appeared  in  some  regiments 
Revolt  in    stationed  on  and  near  Verulli,  but 

Alessan-  ^he  conspirators  failed  in  their  ob- 
dria  and  ,         1    r  ■  ,       f  ,i 

Turin.  J00*'  then,  from  the  majority  ot  the 
March  10  troops  holding  out  for  the  royal  cause, 
and  11.  pjUt  on  the  10th  the  constitution  of 
Spain  was  openly  proclaimed  at  Alessandria,  by 
Count  Parma  and  Colonel  Regis,  who  permitted 


such  of  the  troops  as  were  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment to  return  to  their  homes,  which  a  great 
mimber  of  them,  including  nearly  all  the  mount- 
aineers from  Savoy,  accordingly  did.  With  the 
aid  of  such  as  remained,  however,  and  a  body 
of  ardent  students,  the  leaders  got  possession 
of  the  citadel  of  that  important  fortress,  and 
immediately  hoisted  the  Italian  tricolor  flag — 
green,  red,  and  blue.  No  sooner  was  the  in- 
telligence of  this  important  success  received  in 
Turin  than  the  whole  Carbonari  and  conspira- 
tors were  in  motion.  Cries  of  "  Viva  il  Re  1" 
and  "  Viva  la  Costituzione !"  were  heard  on  all 
sides  from  a  motley  crowd  of  soldiers  and  stu- 
dents who  surrounded  the  royal  troops,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  act  against  them,  and 
probably  would  not  have  done  so  if  ordered. 
Emboldened  by  this  inaction,  and  hearing  every 
hour  of  some  fresh  insurrection  of  the  troops  in 
the  vicinity,  the  conspirators,  on  the  March  J2 
following  day,  ventured  on  still  more 
decisive  measures,  which  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Captain  Lesio,  setting  out  early  from 
Turin,  raised  the  regiment  of  light-horse  at 
Pignerol,  who  moved  toward  the  heights  of 
Carmagnuola,  shouting  "Death  to  the  Aus- 
trians!"1 Their  arrival  at  Turin,  ,  A  Hjgt 
joined  to  the  alarming  intelligence  iv.  358; 
received  of  similar  insurrections  in  Ann.  Reg. 
other  quarters,  decided  the  governor  lb21>238- 
of  the  capital,  the  Chevalier  di  Varas,  to  evacu- 
ate the  town  with  the  few  troops  which  still 
adhered  to  the  royal  cause.  This  was  imme- 
diately done ;  the  citadel  and  forts  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  liberals,  and  the  Spanish 
Constitution  proclaimed  amidst  the  combined 
shouts  of  the  military  and  people. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  alarming  and 
successful  insurrection,  the  king,  who 
was  at  the  chateau  of  Monte-Calveri,  The  kin" 
in  the  neighborhood,  hastened  to  yields,  and 
Turin,  and  a  cabinet  council  was  accepts  the 

hurriedly  assembled  to  consider  what  ,c°"sUtu" 
,  •     i      -  lion, 

should  be  done  in  the  circumstances. 

At  first  it  was  intended  by  the  monarch  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  guards  and  march 
upon  Alessandria,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  insurrection ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  denying  the  statements 
which  had  been  spread  abroad  that  Austria 
had  demanded  the  disbanding  of  the  Pied- 
montese  troops  and  the  occupation  of  the  fort- 
resses.   But  the  accounts  which  rapidly  arrived 
from  all  quarters  of  the  general  defection  of  the 
troops,  rendered  this  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
The  guards  themselves  were  not  to  be  relied 
on.    Crowds,  which  there  was  no  means  of 
dispersing,  collected  on  all  sides,  exclaiming, 
"Viva  la  Costituzione  1"    The  military  sent 
against  them  joined  in  the  shouts,  or  remained 
passive  spectators  of  the  tumult.    In  this  ex- 
tremity a  fresh  council  was  held  of  the  king's 
ministers,  and  it  was  there  proposed  to  proclaim 
the  constitution  of  France  as  a  sort  of  mezzo- 
termine  between  monarchy  and  a  republic. 
But  matters  had  gone  too  far  to  ad-  3  Ann 
niitnow  of  such  a  compromise.3  While  nlst  j'v 
the  council  was  sitting  in  the  palace,  338,  340; 
and  a  vast  crowd,  with  the  military  ^c8- 
in  their  front,  filled  the  great  square  238. '  ' 
adjacent,  three  guns  were  heard  from 
the  citadel,  which  announced  that  it  had  fallen 
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into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators;  and  soon 
the  tricolor  flag,  hoisted  on  the  ramparts,  amidst 
loud  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  announced 
that  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was  complete. 

Upon  receiving  this  stunning  intelligence, 

j2J  the  king  dispatched  the  Prince  of 
Resi»na-  Carignan  to  the  citadel  to  ascertain 
tion  of  the  the  objects  and  demands  of  the  con- 
king, and  spirators.  He  found  an  immense 
ofttie  ma'  crowd  on  the  glacis,  shouting  "  Viva 
Prince  of  il  Re — Viva  la  Costituzione  di  Spag- 
Cangnan  na!"  and  the  troops  in  dense  masses 
andtfie"''  on  tlle  ramParts  responding  to  the 
Spanish  cries.  The  Prince  was  received  by 
Constitu-  the  garrison  with  the  honors  of  war, 
March  13    an<^  ev  elT  demonstration  of  respect ; 

but  the  demand  was  universal  for  the 
Spanish  Constitution.  "  Our  hearts,"  said  the)', 
"are  faithful  to  the  king,  but  we  must  extricate 
him  from  his  fatal  councils:  war  with  Austria, 
and  the  constitution  of  Spain — that  is  what  the 
situation  of  the  country  and  the  people  re- 
quire." With  this  answer  the  prince  returned 
to  the  palace,  where  a  long  conference  took 
place  between  the  princes  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  cabinet.  It  was  animated  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  continued  through  the  whole  night. 
The  king  was  firm ;  resolved  not  to  be  unfaith- 
ful to  his  engagements  with  his  allies  or  the 
cause  of  royalty,  he  took  the  resolution  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  the  next  heir,  who  was 
less  implicated  in  the  one,  and  might  feel  less 
reluctant  to  forego  the  rights  of  the  other. 
This  determination  was  immediately  acted 
upon.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the 
royal  family,  under  a  large  escort,  set  out  from 
Turin  for  Nice,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  declaring  that  he 
had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  realm.  The 
1  Revolu-  change  of  government  was  imrnedi- 
tion  Pied-  ately  notified  to  the  foreign  minis- 
montain,  ters,  the  regent  installed  in  full  sov- 
Ann'^kist  ere'gnty>  and  the  constitution  of 
iv.  341,  Spain  proclaimed  amidst  universal  ac- 
343,  Ann.  clamation,  without  the  vast  majority 
238g  23921'  knowing  what  they  had  adopted  or 

'     '     were  shouting  about.1 
Such  was  the  Revolution  of  1820,  in  the 

122  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and 
General  which  more  or  less  extended  its  in- 
character  fluence  over  all  Europe.  Conimenc- 
of  the  rev-  ing  with  military  treason,  it  ended 
ofUBO3  w**^  r°bbery,  massacre,  and  the  in- 
surrection of  galley-slaves.  Nothing 
durable  or  beneficial  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  commencement,  "non  tali  auxilio  nec 
defensoribus  istis."  It  was  characterized,  ac- 
cordingly, throughout,  by  impassioned  concep- 
tion and  ephemeral  existence :  violent  change, 
disregard  of  former  usage,  inattention  to  na- 
tional character,  oblivion  of  the  general  national 
interests.  Designed  and  carried  into  execution 
by  an  active  and  energetic,  but  limited  and 
special  class  of  the  people,  it  exhibited,  in  all 
the  countries  where  it  was  established,  the  well- 
known  features  of  class  legislation  ;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  class  representation  of  the  very 
worst  kind — universal  suffrage — it  insured  at 
no  distant  period  its  own  downfall.  It  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  how  sudden  and  violent 
the  reaction  was,  how  quickly  the  newly-raised 
fabric  yielded  to  the  aroused  indignation  of 


mankind,  and  how  galling,  and  heavy,  and  last- 
ing were  the  chains  of  servitude  which,  from 
the  failure  of  this  ill-judged  attempt  at  libera- 
tion, were  imposed  upon  the  people. 

In  truth,  all  revolutions  which,  like  that  of 
Spain,  and  its  imitations  in  Portugal,  ^ 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  are  what 
brought  about  by  a  single  and  limit-  caused  their 
ed  class  of  society,  involve  in  them-  ^Q^y,over" 
selves  the  principles  of  their  own 
speedy  destruction.  They  may  be  propped  up 
for  a  time  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  polit- 
ically interested  in  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions ;  but  even  with  such  external  aid 
they  can  not  long  endure;  without  it,  they  at 
once  fall  to  the  ground.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  constitution  which  they  establish,  being 
founded  on  the  principle  of  opposition  to  all 
that  has  preceded  it,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
is  soon  found  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
national  disposition  and  necessities ;  and  hav- 
ing been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  a 
single  class,  it  is  calculated  only  for  its  inter- 
ests, and  proves  destructive  to  those  of  all  the 
other  classes.  There  was  no  need  of  the  bay- 
onets of  Austria  or  France  to  overturn  the 
revolutions  of  the  two  peninsulas.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  would  speedily  have  perished 
from  their  experienced  unsuitableness  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries.  The  only  rev- 
olutions which  ever  have  or  ever  can  terminate 
in  durable  institutions,  are  those  which,  brought 
about,  like  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1688,  by 
an  unbearable  tyranny  which  has  for  a  time 
united  all  classes  for  its  overthrow,  are  limited 
to  the  change  requisite  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  that  tyranny,  avoid  the  fatal  evil 
of  class  legislation,  the  invariable  result  of  class 
revolution,  and  make  no  further  change  in  the 
institutions  or  government  of  the  state,  the 
growth  of  centuries,  and  the  creation  of  the 
national  wants,  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
their  unimpaired  continuance. 

What,  it  is  often  asked,  are  the  military  to 
do  when  called  on  by  the  government  124. 
to  act  against  insurgents  demanding  What 
a  change  in  the  national  institutions?  should  the 
Are  they  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  ™  Jrfsuch 
the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens,  circum- 
guilty  of  no  other  offense  but  that  stances? 
of  striving  to  obtain  the  first  of  human  bless- 
ings, that  of  civil  liberty  ?  The  answer  is,  "  Cer- 
tainty," if  they  would  secure  its  acquisition  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Freedom  has 
been  often  won  by  the  gradual  pressure  of  pa- 
cific classes  on  the  government;  it  never  yet 
was  secured  by  the  violent  insurrection  of 
armed  men.  To  be  durable,  it  must  be  gradu- 
ally established :  its  builders  must  be  the  pacific 
citizens,  not  the  armed  soldiers:  it  never  yet 
was  won  by  the  sudden  revolt  of  the  military. 
The  only  effect  of  the  success  of  such  an  insur- 
rection is  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  means 
of  oppression  in  the  ruling  power — the  substi- 
tution of  the  vigor  of  military  for  the  feebleness 
of  monarchical,  or  the  infatuation  of  priestly 
government.  Riego  and  Pepe  were  the  real 
murderers  of  freedom  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
peninsulas,  for  they  overturned  the  national 
constitution  to  establish  military  rule,  and 
blasted  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  excesses 
which  came  to  be  committed  in  its  name. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  1815  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  NICHOLAS  TN  1825. 


Great  as  have  been  the  changes,  marvelous 
the  events,  of  recent  times,  in  all 


i 


of  Russia, 
America, 
and  British 
India  in  re- 
cent times. 


Vast  growth  countries,  the  most  wonderful  have 
and  extent  occurred  in  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  where  they  ex- 
ceed every  thing  not  only  witness- 
ed by  contemporaries,  but  recorded 
by  history  of  former  periods.  We 
are  too  near  them  to  measure  their  propor- 
tions with  the  eye;  future  times,  which  hear 
of  them  at  a  distance  with  the  ear,  or  are  wit- 
nesses, after  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  their  effects, 
will  more  correctly  estimate  their  relative 
magnitude  and  importance.  The  simultaneous 
growth  of  the  Russian  power  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  of  the  United  States  in  America,  and  of 
the  British  empire  in  India  and  Australia,  stand 
forth  pre-eminent  in  this  age  of  wonders.  Great 
changes  in  human  affairs — the  overthrow  of 
aged,  the  rise  of  youthful  empires — the  realiza- 
tion of  the  dreams  of  the  Crusaders — the  dwin- 
dling away  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  the 
boundless  extension  of  the  Christian — the  res- 
toration of  a  European  and  civilized  empire  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine — vast  transplantations 
of  mankind  to  the  East  and  the  West — the  roll- 
ing back  of  the  tide  of  civilization  to  the  land 
of  its  birth — the  peopling  of  a  new  world  with 
the  race  of  Japhet — are  obviously  connected 
with,  or  the  direct  consequence  of,  these  events. 
The  effects  they  have  produced  will  always  be 
regarded  as  a  decisive  turning-point  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind;  not  less  memorable  than  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire — not  less  pro- 
lific of  consequences  than  the  Reformation  in 
Europe,  and  the  discovery  of  America.  Nor 
have  the  gifts  of  Providence  been  wanting  to 
aid  in  the  mighty  movement,  and  carry  it  out 
in  accordance  with  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  If  to  the  age  of  Columbus  it  gave 
the  compass  and  the  art  of  printing,  to  that 
succeeding  Napoleon  it  gave  steam  navigation, 
railway  communication,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph ;  and  if  the  activity  of  the  former  period 
was  stimulated  by  the  grant  to  man  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Potosi  and  Mexico,  the  enterprize  of 
the  latter  was  still  more  powerfully  aroused  by 
the  discovery  of  the  gold-laden  fields  of  Califor- 
nia and  Australia. 

Vast  and  powerful  as  the  Russian  empire  was 
o  when  its  children,  in  emulation  of 
Increase  of  thoseof  Numantium, applied  the  torch 
Russia  by  to  the  palaces  of  Moscow,  or  carried 
the  treaties  their  victorious  arms  to  the  heights 
18lodU  a"d  of  Montmartre  and  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  it  had  not  then  attained  half 
the  influence  and  importance  which  it  has  since 
acquired.  The  victory  of  Alexander  doubled  his 
power — the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  halved  his 
enemies.  Independent  of  the  immense  increase 
of  influence  and  importance,  which  necessari- 
ly and  immediately  resulted  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vast  armament  which  Napoleon  had 


marshaled  for  its  destruction,  and  the  proud 
pre-eminence  conceded  to  it  in  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  of  Vienna,  the  physical  resources 
and  territorial  extent  of  Russia  had  been  enor- 
mously augmented  during,  and  by  the  results 
of,  the  struggle.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
it  had  prospered  most  from  victory  or  defeat. 
The  carnage  of  Eylau,  the  overthrow  of  Tilsit, 
led  only  to  the  incorporation  of  Finland  with 
its  vast  dominions,  the  acquisition  of  a  con- 
siderable territory  from  its  ally  Prussia,  the 
consolidation  of  its  power  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Georgia,  and  the  incorporation  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  extension  of  its  southern 
frontier  to  the  Danube.  And  although,  during 
the  first  agonies  of  the  French  invasion,  these 
valuable  provinces  were  in  part  abandoned, 
and  the  Pruth  was  fixed  on  as  the  boundary 
in  the  mean  time  of  the  empire,  yet  it  was  at 
the  time  evident,  what  the  event  has  since 
abundantly  proved,  that  this  unwonted  retire- 
ment of  the  Russian  eagle  was  for  a  time  only; 
and  that  their  march  toward  Constantinople, 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  was  destined  to  be 
not  permanently  arrested. 

But  the  great  and  lasting  acquisition  of  Russia, 
from  the  results  of  the  war,  was  that  3. 
of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  This  important 

important  territory,  which  brines  the  acquisition 
„  1  .  .  .  0  oIKussiam 

Russian  outposts  within  a  eompara-  tnfi  grand- 

tively  short  distance  of  both  Vienna  duchy  of 
and  Berlin,  and  renders  the  influence  Warsaw, 
of  its  diplomacy  irresistible  in  eastern  Europe, 
was  virtually  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1815;  for  although,  by  the  stren- 
uous efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagh  ana  M.  Talley- 
rand, its  immediate  incorporation  witli  the  do- 
minions of  the  Czar  was  prevented,  yet  this  was 
done  only  by  its  establishment  as  a  state  nom- 
inally independent,  but  really  part  of  his  vast 
territories.  The  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
erected  into  a  separate  state,  but  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  at  its  head;  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constautine,  was  his  viceroy,  and 
Russian  influence  was  predominant  in  its  coun- 
cils. A  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  form 
at  least  of  representative  institutions,  were,  by 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  France  and  England, 
established  at  Warsaw ;  but  it  was  the  form 
only.  National  habits  and  character  proved 
stronger,  as  is  ever  the  case,  than  diplomatic 
changes;  freedom  was  found  to  be  unavailing 
to  a  nation  when  it  was  conferred,  not  by  do- 
mestic effort,  but  by  foreign  intervention  ;  and 
the  prosperity  communicated  to  the  Poles  by 
the  vigor  of  Russian  rule,  and  the  organization  of 
Russian  power,  proved  only  an  addition  to  the 
strength  of  Russia,  when,  after  an  unsuccessful 
and  ill-judged  revolt,  the  grand-duchy  was  for- 
mally incorporated  with  her  dominions. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  this  manner  handed  over 
to  Russia,  contained,  in  1846,  4,865,000  inhab- 
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itants;  it  extends  over  4*7,000  square  geograph- 
4        ical  miles  (about  half  more  than  Ire- 
Statistics  of  land),  the  people  being  thinly  scat- 
the  grand-  tered  over  it,  at  the  rate  of  100  to  the 

Warsaw  tne  s1uare  ml^e  >  and  t'le  'an<^  under 
cultivation  within  its  limits  amounts 
to  5,444,000  dessiatines,  or  14,000,000  English 
acres,  being  at  the  rate  only  of  1.12  dessiatine 
(three  acres)  to  each  inhabitant*  As  the  soil 
is  generally  rich,  every  where  level,  and  for  the 
most  part  capable  of  yielding  the  finest  wheaten 
crops,  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  might 
be  five  times  their  present  amount,  not  only 
without  any  diminution,  but  with  a  great  and 
durable  increase  in  their  comfort  and  well-being. 
But  the  character  of  the  Poles,  like  that  of  the 
Celts,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  daring,  but  gay, 
volatile,  and  insouciant,  had  rendered  these  gifts 
of  nature  of  little  avail,  and  retained  the  nation 
in  a  state  of  internal  poverty  and  external  weak- 
ness, when  the  means  of  attaining  the  reverse 
of  both  were  within  their  power.  Great  part 
of  the  country  was  overshadowed  by  dark  for- 
ests of  fir;  vast  swamps  extended  along  the 
margin  of  the  rivers,  and  formed  morasses  and 
i  Tegob.  lakes  in  the  interior,  which  chilled 
Etudes  sur  the  atmosphere  around;  and  even 
i^ll^l'lS  w^ere  cultivation  had  crept  into  the 
Haxth.au-  '  wilderness,  it  was  in  such  a  rude  and 
sen,  Stat,  imperfect  manner  as  bespoke  rather 
delaRus-  the  weakness  of  savage  than  the 
sie,  i.  227.  r    ■   -i-     i  i 

1  powers  of  civilized  man.1 

The  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  the  throne 
5.       of  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
Establish-   placed,  was  proclaimed  at  Warsaw  on 

kinedomof  the  20th  June'  181 5'  lt  consisted  of 
Poland.  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  as  it  ex- 
June  20,  isted  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  with 
1815.  tne  exception  of  the  city  and  little 
territory  of  Cracow,  which  was  erected  into  a 
separate  republic,  the  salt  mines  of  Wicleiza, 
which  were  ceded  to  Austria,  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  which  was  set  apart  to  Prussia. 
Still  the  portion  left  for  Russia  was  very  great, 
and  formed  an  immense  addition  to  its  already 
colossal  strength ;  for  it  brought  its  dominions 
almost  into  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  left  the 
capitals  of  Austria  and  Prussia  within  ten  days' 
march  of  its  frontiers,  without  a  fortified  town 
or  defensible  frontier  between.  It  added,  too, 
the  military  strength  of  a  warlike  race,  cele- 
brated in  every  age  for  their  heroic  exploits,  to 
the  Russian  standards — men  whom  Napoleon 
has  characterized  as  those  of  all  Europe  who 
most  readily  become  soldiers.  They  formed  at 
this  time  a  willing  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
Muscovite  legions,  for  the  Poles  clung  to  this 
little  kingdom,  as  a  nucleus  from  which  might 
arise  the  restoration  of  their  lost  nationality ; 
and  the  benevolent  dispositions  and  known  par- 
tiality for  Poland  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in- 
spired the  warmest  hopes  that  this  long-wished- 
for  result  might  take  place.  The  strength  and 
vigor  which  were  ere  long  communicated  to  the 
new  kingdom  by  the  Russian  administration, 
caused  the  country  rapidly  to  prosper  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  in  all  its  material  in- 
terests; while  the  shadow,  at  least,  of  repre- 

*  The  Russian  dessiatine,  by  which  all  their  land  is 
measured,  contains  .2i  acres  nearly,  the  acre  being  .37  of 
a  dessiatine. 


sentative  institutions,  which  was  obtained  for 
it  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagh  i  Ma]te 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  flatter-  Brun,Geog. 
ed  the  secret  hope  that,  with  its  Univ-  vi- 
lost  nationality,  the  much-loved  lib-  umv^ef' 
erties  of  Poland  might  one  day  be  liommes 
restored.1  Viv.U.227. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constanttxe,  who  was 
placed  as  viceroy  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  this  infant  kingdom,  Biography 
was  one  of  those  strange  and  bizarre  0f  the 
characters  which  occur  but  seldom  in  Grand 
history,  and  can  be  produced  only  by  ^"ntein^on" 
a  temporary,  and,  in  some  degree,  for- 
tuitous blending  of  the  dispositions  of  various 
races,  and  the  feelings  produced  by  different 
states  of  society.  The  second  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul  I.  and  the  celebrated  Empress  Cath- 
erine, he  was  born  on  the  8th  May,  1779,  and 
christened  Constantine,  from  the  design  of  that 
aspiring  potentate  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  and  restore  the  Byzantine 
empire,  as  an  appanage  of  the  imperial  house 
of  Russia.  He  was  married  on  26th  February, 
1796,  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg; 
but  the  marriage  proved  unfortunate,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  a  separation.  The  savage 
manners  and  despotic  inclinations  of  the  Grand 
Duke  were  speedily  felt  as  insupportable  by  a 
princess  accustomed  to  the  polished  and  con- 
siderate manners  of  European  society.*  He 
soon  after  entered  on  the  career  of  arms,  and  in 
it  from  the  very  first  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  His  first  essay  in  real  warfare  was  in 
1799,  under  Suwarroff,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
where  his  daring  character  and  headlong  valor 
were  very  conspicuous.  Subsequently  he  joined 
the  allied  army,  at  the  head  of  his  splendid  reg- 
iment of  cuirassiers,  in  the  plains  of  Moravia  in 
1805;  and  by  the  glorious  charges,  in  which 
he  defeated  the  best  regiments  of  the  imperial 
guard,  and  captured  an  eagle,  had  all  but 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  on  the  field  of  Aus- 
terlitz.2  Subsequently  he  arrested  2  gist.  of 
the  triumphant  march  of  Napoleon  at  Europe,  c. 
Eylau,  and  nearly  closed  his  career  W  130, 
amidst  the  snows  of  Poland.  He 
went  through  the  whole  campaigns  of  1812, 
1813,  and  1814  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  France, 
and  attended  the  victorious  march  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  Moscow  to  Paris,  f  He  did  not 
accompany  them  to  London,  but  attended  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  from  whence  he  3  Biog.  des 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  his  Horn.  Viv. 
new  kingdom  in  June,  1815.3  227, 

His  character  and  habits  but  ill-qualified  him 
for  the  task.  Born  on  the  confines  7. 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  inheriting  the  His  char- 
Tartar  blood,  warmed  by  the  Slavo-  acter- 
nian  temperament,  his  Oriental  character  had 
never  yielded  to  the  manners  or  civilization  of 
Europe.  He  was  an  emblem  of  the  nations  of 
which  he  was  so  nearly  the  head :  refinement 
had  never  penetrated  the  interior — the  deli- 
cacy and  graces  of  polished  manners  were  on 
the  surface  only.    His  countenance,  which  was 


*  The  author  has  been  informed  by  a  lady,  to  whom  the 
Grand  Duchess  herself  recounted  it,  that,  in  some  of  his 
fits  of  passion,  he  used  to  make  her  rise  during  the  night, 
and  lie  across  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  their  apartment ! 

t  The  author  met  him  frequently  there  in  1814,  and  the 
chief  traits  in  this  description  are  taken  from  his  own  ob- 
servation. 
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strongly  characterized  by  the  Tartar  features, 
and  severely  marked  by  the  small-pox,  was  ill- 
favored  and  ungainly ;  but  his  manners  were 
polished  in  society,  and  no  one,  when  so  in- 
clined, could  be  more  winning  and  attractive. 
But  the  real  disposition  was  widely  different ; 
he  had  nothing  mild  or  gentle  in  his  tempera- 
ment. He  rivaled  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  in  his 
valor  in  the  field,  but  he  surpassed  him  also  in 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  ruled  the  cabinet, 
and  the  acts  of  tyranny  by  which  both  his 
public  administration  and  private  life  were 
characterized.  Violent,capricious,  and  irritable, 
he  could  never  brook  contradiction,  and  when  in- 
flamed by  passion,  indulged  his  vehement  dis- 
position by  frightful  and  disgraceful  acts  of 
cruelty.  He  was  an  untamed  savage,  armed 
with  the  power  and  animated  by  the  imperious 
disposition  of  an  Eastern  sultan,  imperfectly 
vailed  over  by  the  chivalrous  manners  of  modern 
Europe.  Yet  was  the  savage  not  destitute  of 
generous  sentiments ;  he  could  occasionally  do 
noble  things ;  and  though  the  discipline  he  main- 
tained in  his  troops  was  extremely  severe,  yet 
it  was  redeemed,  and  their  affections  won,  by 
frequent  acts  of  kindness.  The  close  of  his  pub- 
lic career  was  very  remarkable,  and  afforded 
a  memorable  proof  of  what  is  the  real  van- 
quisher of  the  savage  dispositions  of  man,  and 
how  love  can  melt  even  the  most  ferocious  bo- 
soms. Such  was  the  influence  which  a  Polish 
lady  of  charming  and  fascinating  manners  ac- 
quired over  him,  that  he  sacrificed  for  her  the 
most  splendid  prospects  which  the  world  could 
offer;  and  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that 
i  Bjog  des  "all  for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost," 
Horn.  Viv.  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe, 
ii.  227, 228;  realized  by  an  Oriental  prince,  the 

knowledge  ^e'r  to  ^  greatest  empire  in  Chris- 
tendom.1 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  a  prince 
8.        of  such  a  character  and  habits,  his 
His  first     chief  attention  was  concentrated  on 

muiistraad"  the  army-  0n  the  llth  December, 
tion  and  1815,  when  the  annexation  of  Poland 
training  of  to  the  Russian  crown  was  seriously 
the  army,  contested  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Constantine  addressed  to  it  an  animated  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  recounted  with  truth 
and  deserved  pride  their  glorious  deeds  in  arms, 
their  fidelity  in  misfortune,  their  inextinguish- 
able love  of  their  country,  and  called  on  them 
to  rally  round  the  emperor  as  its  only  bulwark.* 


*  "  Reunissez-vous  autour  de  votre  drapeau  ;  armez  vos 
bras  pour  defendre  votre  Patrie,  et  pour  maintenir  son 
existence  politique.  Pendant  que  l'Empereur  Alexandre 
prepare  l'heureux  avenir  de  votre  pays,  montrez-vous 
pretsa  soutenir  ses  nobles  efforts.  Les  memes  chefs  qui, 
depuis  vingt  ans,  vous  out  conduits  sur  le  chemin  de  la 
gloire,  sauront  vous  ramener  l'Empereur  apprecier  votre 
valeur.  Au  milieu  du  desastre  d'une  guerre  funeste,  il  a 
vu  votre  honneur  survivre  a  des  evenements  qui  ne  de- 
pendaient  pas  de  vous.  De  hauts  faits  d'armes  vous  ont 
distingues  dans  une  lutte  dont  le  but  souvent  vous  ctait 
etranger ;  a  present  quo  vos  efforts  ne  seront  consacres 
qu'  a  la  Patrie,  vous  serez  invincibles.  Soldals  eVguerriers 
de  toutes  les  armes,  donnez  les  premiers  l'exemple  de 
l'ordre  qui  doit  regner  chez  tous  vos  compatriotes.  De- 
vouement  sans  bornes  envers  l'Empereur,  qui  ne  veut  que 
le  bien  de  votre  Patrie,  amour  pour  son  auguste  personne, 
obeissance,  Concorde :  voila  le  moyen  d'assurer  la  pros- 
perite  de  votre  pays,  qui  se  trouve  sous  la  puissante 
Egidc  de  L'Empereur.  O'est  par  la  que  vous  arriverez  a 
1'heureuse  situation,  que  d'autres  peuvent  vous  promettre, 
mais  que  lui  seul  peut  vous  procurer.  Sa  puissance  et 
ses  vert  us  vous  en  sont  garant." — Biographie  des  Hummes 
Vivants,  ii.  229. 


On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  he  pre-  _ 
sided  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
at  which  the  new  constitution  was  read,  and 
proclaimed  with  great  solemnity.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  restoration  of  their  country,  of  its 
resuming  its  place  in  the  family  of  Europe,  the 
known  affection  with  which  the  emperor  re- 
garded Poland,  and  the  generous  deeds  toward 
it  by  which  his  reign  had  already  been  signal- 
ized, the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  their  liber- 
ties by  means  of  the  constitution  which  had 
been  promulgated,  diffused  a  universal  enchant- 
ment, and  for  a  brief  season  made  the  Poles 
forget  the  long-continued  misfortunes  i  j)j0g  des 
of  which  their  country  had  been  the  Horn.  Viv. 
theatre.1  »• 228- 

Great  material  prosperity  followed  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Polish  and  Russian  crowns,  g. 
and  vast  advantage  to  both  countries.  Great  ad- 
The  very  cessation  of  the  jealousy  and  vantage  to 
hostility  which  had  so  long  subsisted  fro'm"ds 
between  them,  and  the  opening  of  union  with 
the  vast  market  of  Muscovy  to  Polish  Russia, 
industry,  was  of  itself  an  immense  advantage. 
Add  to  this  the  termination  of  the  long  anarchy 
of  Polish  democrac}',  and  the  substitution  of 
the  steady  rule  of  a  regular  government,  which, 
however  despotic,  was  strong,  uniform,  and  con- 
sistent, for  the  ceaseless  dissensions  and  sense- 
less jealousies  of  their  stormy  national  assem- 
blies.   Warsaw,  which,  in  1797,  contained  only 
66,572  inhabitants,  and  at  the  accession  of 
Alexander  less  than  80,000,  rapidly  increased 
in  splendor  and  opulence,  and  iu  1842  number- 
ed 140,000  souls.    The  industry  of  the  country 
made  sensible  progress  with  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  the  steady  market  opened  for 
agricultural  produce  both  in  the  warehouses 
of  Dantzic  and  in  the  consumption  of  the  capital. 
Its  revenue  had  augmented  before  1830  by  more 
than  a  third,  and  the  seeds  even  of  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  had  begun  to  germinate  on  its 
soil.    The  entire  kingdom,  which  in  1815  could 
number  only  a  hundred  weaving  looms,  had 
come,  in  1830,  to  contain  six  thousand,  which 
manufactured  annually  seven  million  yards  of 
cloth.    All  other  rude  fabrics  had  advanced  in 
a  similar  proportion ;   but  capital  was  still 
chiefly  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
who  amounted  in  Warsaw  alone  to  twenty- 
seven  thousand,  and  were  to  be  found  at  the 
head  of  nearly  all  the  industrial  establishments 
in  the  kingdom.    Nor  was  public  instruction 
neglected;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  extended  iu 
the  most  remarkable  manner  during  the  pacific 
rule  of  the  Russian  emperor.    Schools  of  every 
description  had  been  established  at  Warsaw, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  crowded  by  the  ardent  youth  of  that  im- 
passioned land.    The  scholars,  who  were  only 
a  few  hundreds  in  1815,  had  risen  in  2  Maite 
the  capital  alone  in  1830  to  3700,  and  Brun, 
over  the  whole  kingdom  to  35,000, 
which  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  130  528,  530  • 
souls,  while  in  the  neighboring  realm  Tego'oor- 
of  Russia  it  was  only  1  to  280.'  ski>  422- 

But  as  it  was  to  the  military  force  of  this 
new  kingdom  that  the  attention  of 
the  viceroy  and  the  government  was  Great  in- 
chiefly  directed,  so  it  was  there  that  crease  of 
the  most  rapid  changes  and  the  most  its  military 
extraordinary  progress  took  place.  strenStn- 
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It  would  pass  for  incredible,  were  it  not  attested 
by  undoubted  evidence,  and  accounted  for  by 
the  singular  aptitude  of  the  Poles  for  military 
instruction,  and  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the 
Russians  in  military  organization.  The  Polish 
army,  though  it  never  exceeded  forty  thousand 
men — less  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  entire 
population — soon  became,  under  the  tuition  of 
Constantine,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in 
Europe,  from  its  incomparable  state  of  disci- 
pline and  equipment.  The  viceroy  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  on  this  subject,  and  rigorous 
to  a  fault  in  exacting  the  most  ceaseless  atten- 
tion to  the  smallest  minutiae  of  dress  and  disci- 
pline. Though  second  to  none  in  the  hardi- 
hood with  which  he  headed  his  chivalrous 
guards  in  a  charge,  it  was  on  the  trifling  splen- 
dor of  pacific  display  that  he  was  chiefly  set. 
He  often  said,  after  seeing  his  guards  defile  be- 
him,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  to  go  to  war ! — it  dirties 
their  dress;  it  spoils  soldiers."  To  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  did  he  bring  them  in  these 
respects,  that  wThen,  in  October,  1816,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  passed  them  in  review  at 
Warsaw,  he  was  so  struck  with  their  martial 
air,  exact  discipline,  and  splendid  appearance, 
that  he  embraced  his  brother  several  times  in 
their  presence.  But  they  were  not  mere  carpet 
knights  who  thus  charmed  the  greatest  milita- 
ry monarch  in  the  world  by  their  appearance: 
none  showed,  when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived, 
that  they  were  more  equal  to  the  duties  and 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  real  soldiers. 
When  the  disastrous  revolt  of  1830  arrived, 
and  the  little  kingdom  of  Poland  strove  to  de- 
tach itself  from  its  colossal  neighbor,  its  for- 
tresses of  Modlin  and  Zamosc  were  in  such  a 
state  of  defense,  and  its  army  so  efficient,  that 
for  ten  months  it  maintained  a  doubtful  conflict 
with  its  gigantic  foe,  and  in  the  end  was  only 
subdued  by  the  aid  of  Prussia1 — a 
UomSViv  3  memorable  instance  of  devoted  though 
ii,  228  ;  '  mistaken  patriotism,  and  of  the  glori- 
Malte         ous  destiny  which  awaited  Poland,  if 

5*9  "530 '  ^s  sons  ka(^  nad  tne  sense  to  establish 
'  '  a  stable  government,  and  their  heroic 
courage  and  military  spirit  had  not  been  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  the  insane  divisions  and 
democratic  selfishness  of  former  times. 

The  powers  of  western  Europe  acted  natu- 
.         rally  and  in  a  liberal  spirit  in  stipu- 
Failure  of   lating,  for  the  fragment  of  the  Polish 
the  repre-    nation  embraced  in  the  new  kingdom, 

sentative  constitutional  privileges  and  a  renre- 
svsicm  in.  • 

Poland.  sentative  government,  and  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  not  less  so  in  con- 
ceding them.  But  they  proved  worse  than 
useless  in  practice;  and  their  entire  failure 
adds  another  to  the  numerous  instances  which 
history  affords  of  the  extreme  danger  of  trans- 
planting institutions  suitable  to  one  race  and 
state  of  society  to  men  inheriting  a  different 
blood,  and  in  a  different  stage  of  political  exist- 
ence. Not  less  stormy  and  unmanageable  by 
ordinary  means,  or  any  appeals  to  reason,  than 
their  ancient  diets,  where  eighty  thousand 
horsemen  discussed  the  affairs  of  state  in  the 
plains  of  Volo,  the  new  Assembly  united  to  it 
the  salfishness,  interested  motives,  and  corrup- 
tion which  are  the  gangrenes  of  the  represent- 
ative system,  even  in  the  most  highly-advanced 
and  polished  societies.    They  were  seldom  con- 


voked, and,  when  assembled,  more  than  once 
abruptly  dissolved.  Poland  flourished  under 
the  Russian  rule  prior  to  the  calamitous  revolt 
in  1830,  not  in  consequence  of  her  represent- 
atives, but  in  spite  of  them.  No  salutary  or 
useful  measures  are  to  be  traced  to  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  they  drew  forth  from  no  common 
man,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  following,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  as  applied  to  that  people,  just 
condemnation :  "  I  understand  a  republic ;  it  is 
a  clear  and  sincere  government,  or  at  least  it 
may  be  so:  I  understand  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, since  I  am  the  chief  of  such  an  order  of 
things;  but  I  do  not  understand  a  represent- 
ative monarchy.  It  is  the  government  of  false- 
hood, fraud,  and  corruption:  I  would  retreat 
to  the  wall  of  China  rather  than  adopt  it.  I 
have  been  a  representative  monarch ;  and  the 
world  knows  what  it  has  cost  me  declining  to 
submit  to  the  exigencies  of  that  infamous  gov- 
ernment. I  disdained  the  usual  means  of  man- 
aging such  assemblies :  I  would  neither  purchase 
votes  nor  corrupt  consciences,  nor  seduce  some 
to  corrupt  others.  I  disdained  such  methods, 
as  not  less  degrading  to  those  who  yield  to, 
than  disgraceful  to  him  who  employs  them, 
and  I  have  paid  dear  for  my  sincerity ;  but  God 
be  praised,  I  have  done,  and  forever,  with  that 
form  of  government."  Thirty  years  ago,  these 
words  would  have  passed  for  the  violent  de- 
clamation of  a  despotic  prince,  abusing  any 
institutions  which  put  a  restraint  upon  his 

own  power;  but  time  has  since  ,  T  ,r 

i       ,  , '  T  1  Le  Marquis 

then  taught  us  many  lessons:  we  de  custine 

have  seen  the  representative  sys-  La  Russie  en 
tern  working  in  France,  Ireland,  i?39'  46> 
and  some  parts  of  England.1 

Strengthened  by  this  great  accession  of 
power  and  territory,  which  brought  j, 
their  advanced  posts  into  the  heart  Great  in- 
of  Europe,  within  a  hundred  and  fluence  of 
eighty  miles  both  of  Vienna  and  Russia- 
Berlin,  Russia  now  assumed  the  place  which 
she  has  ever  since  maintained  as  the  undisputed 
arbiter  of  eastern  Europe.  Happy  if  she  does 
not  also  become  the  mistress  of  the  west,  and 
the  endless  divisions  of  its  aspiring  inhabitants 
are  not  in  the  end  extinguished  by  the  unity 
of  her  advancing  power.  Great  as  are  the 
physical  resources  of  Russia,  and  rapidly  as 
they  have  recently  increased  her  influence,  the 
prestige  of  her  name,  the  dread  of  her  strength, 
have  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
Blen  looked  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe  on 
an  empire  which  had  never  receded  for  centu- 
ries— which,  secured  in  rear  by  the  snows  of  the 
polar  circle,  had  stretched  its  mighty  arms  almost 
to  the  torrid  zone;  which  numbered  the  Vis- 
tula, the  Amour,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphra- 
tes among  its  frontier  streams,  and  already 
boasted  of  possessing  a  seventh  of  the  habitable 
globe  within  its  dominions.  Nor  had  the  events 
of  recent  times  weakened  this  undefined  im- 
pression ;  Napoleon's  words  had  proved  true, 
that  Russia  was  backed  "by  two  invincible 
allies,  time  and  space:"  foreign  assault  was 
hopeless  against  a  state  which  had  repelled  the 
invasion  of  five  hundred  thousand  men ;  and 
no  empire,  how  strong  soever,  seemed  capable 
of  withstanding  a  power  which,  beginning  its 
career  of  victory  with  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
had  terminated  it  by  the  capture  of  Paris. 
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What  has  augmented  in  the  most  remarkable 

13  degree  this  moral  influence,  is  the 
Great  wis-  prudence  and  wisdom  with  which  it 
dom  of  its  has  been  exercised.  Never  impelled 
external     by  senseless  ambition  on  the  part  of 

its  rulers,  or  frantic  passions  among 
its  people,  the  policy  of  Russia  for  two  centuries 
has  been  eminently  moderate  and  judicious. 
Its  riders  are  constantly  actuated  by  the  lust 
of  conquest,  but  they  never  precipitate  the 
moment  of  attack ;  conscious  of  their  own 
strength,  they  await  calmly  the  moment  of 
action,  and  then  appear  with  decisive  effect. 
Like  a  great  man  in  the  conduct  of  life,  they 
are  never  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  immediate 
display7  which  is  the  torment  and  bane  of  little 
minds,  but  are  satisfied  to  appear  when  circum- 
stances call  them  forth,  aware  that  no  effort 
will  then  be  required  to  prove  their  superiority. 
Their  conquests,  how  great  soever,  seem  all  to 
have  been  the  result  of  necessity ;  constantly, 
in  reality,  aggressive,  they  have  almost  always 
appeared,  in  serious  warfare,  on  the  defensive. 
The  conquest  of  Finland  in  1808,  the  result  Of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  is  the  only  one  for  the  last 
century  m  which  its  cabinet  was  avowedly 
and  ostensibly  the  aggressors.  While  this  pru- 
dent policy  disarms  their  neighbors,  and  in- 
duces them  to  rely  on  the  supposed  modera- 
tion and  magnanimity  of  the  government,  it 
adds  immensely  to  their  own  strength  when  the 
moment  of  action  has  arrived.  Every  interval 
of  peace  is  attended  by  a  rapid  growth  of  their 
internal  resources,  and  its  apparent  leisure  is 
sedulously  improved  by  the  government  in 
preparing  the  means  of  future  conquest.  No 
senseless  cry  for  economy,  no  "  ignorant  impa- 
tience of  taxation,"  paralyzes  their  strength  on 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  makes  them 
lose  in  peace  the  whole  fruits  of  conquest  in 
war.  Alike  in  peace  as  in  war,  at  home  and 
abroad,  their  strength  is  constantly  rolling  on  ; 
like  a  dark  thunder-cloud,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  ready  for  instant  action,  con- 
stantly overhang  in  Poland  eastern  Europe; 
and  every  state  within  reach  of  their  hostility 
is  too  happy  to  avert  it  by  submission.  When 
the  storm  broke  on  Hungary  in  1849,  it  at  once 
extinguished  the  conflagration  which  had  set 
Europe  in  flames.* 

The  secret  of  this  astonishing  influence  of 

14  Russia  in  European  politics,  is  not 
Their  unity  merely  her  physical  resources  and 
of  purpose,  rapid  growth,  great  as  it  will  imme- 
diately appear  both  are,  but  the  unity  of  pur - 

£osc  by  which  the  whole  nation  is  animated, 
ike  that  of  individuals  in  private  life,  this  is 
the  great  secret  of  national  success ;  it  is  not  so 
much  superiority  in  means,  as  their  persevering 
direction  to  one  object,  which  is  the  spring  to 
which  in  both  it  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  The 
ceaseless  direction  of  Roman  energy  to  foreign 
conquest  gave  Rome  the  empire  of  the  world; 
that  of  the  French  to  the  thirst  for  glory  and 
principle  of  honor,  conferred  on  them  the  lead 
in  continental  Europe;  that  of  the  English  to 
foreign  commerce  and  domestic  industry,  placed 
in  their  hands  the  sceptre  of  the  waves.  Not 
less  persevering  than  any  of  these  nations,  and 

*  The  Russian  army  which  invaded  Hungary  in  1849 
was  101,800  strong. — Georgey's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in 
Hungary,  ii.  149. 


exclusively  directed  to  one  object,  rivaling  the 
ancient  masters  of  the  world  in  the  thirst  for 
dominion,  and  the  modern  English  in  the  vigor 
with  which  it  is  sought,  the  whole  Russians, 
from  the  emperor  on  the  throne  to  the  serf  in 
the  cottage,  are  inspired  with  the  belief  that 
their  mission  is  to  conquer  the  world,  and  their 
destiny  to  effect  it.  Commerce  is  in  little  es- 
teem among  them ;  its  most  lucrative  branches 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  over- 
spread its  towns  as  the  Jews  do  those  of  Poland. 
Agriculture,  abandoned  to  the  serfs,  is  regarded 
only  as  the  means  of  raising  a  rude  subsistence 
for  the  cultivators,  and  realizing  a  fixed  revenue 
for  the  proprietor.  Literature  is  in  its  infancy, 
law  considered  as  an  inferior  line;  but  war  is 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  vast 
schools,  where  all  subjects  connected  with  it 
are  taught  in  the  most  approved  manner  and 
with  the  latest  improvements,  are  constantly 
attended  by  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
young  men  in  the  empire.  The  ablest  among 
them  are  selected  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  hence  the  great  talent  by  which  that  pro- 
fession in  Russia  is  ever  distinguished ;  but  the 
whole  remainder  are  turned  into  the  army, 
where  they  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  igno- 
rant but  bold  and  hardy  men,  not  less  inflamed 
than  themselves  with  the  thirst  for  foreign  con- 
quest— not  less  impressed  with  the  idea  that  to 
them  is  destined  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

The  physical  circumstances  of  Russia  are  such 
as  to  justify,  in  a  great  degree,  these  15 
anticipations.  Its  population  in  Eu-  statistics 
rope  consisted  in  1850  of  62,088,000  of  the  em- 
souls,  and  in  Asia  of  4,638,000  more  ;  pire: ,lts 
in  all,  67, 24*7, 000,  and  including  the  P°PU  a  lon- 
army,  68,000,000.  It  is  now  (1853)  not  less 
than  70,000,000.  Of  this  immense  mass  no  less 
than  60,500,000  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  engaged  in  cultivation,  and  only 
5,388,000  the  indwellers  in  towns,  and  engaged 
in  their  industrial  pursuits,  the  remainder  being 
nomads,  or  in  the  army.  This  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  cultivators  to  the  other  classes 
of  society — twelve  to  one — at  once  indicates  the 
rude  and  infantine  state  of  civilization  of  the 
immense  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  de- 
monstrates in  the  clearest  manner  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  those  apprehensions  regard- 
ing the  increasing  difficulty  of  raising  subsist- 
ence for  the  increasing  numbers  of  mankind 
in  the  later  stages  of  society,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  took  such  general  hold  of 
the  minds  of  men.  For  while,  in  the  immense 
and  fertile  plains  of  Russia,  twelve  cultivators 
only  raise  food  for  themselves  and  their  families 
and  one  inhabitant  of  towns,  and  perhaps  an 
equal  number  of  consumers  in  foreign  states — 
that  is,  six  cultivators  feed  themselves  and  one 
other  member  of  society — in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
census  of  1841,  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  to  the  remaining 
classes  of  society  as  one  to  seven  nearly ;  and 
yet  the  nation  was  self-supporting.  In  other 
words,  the  power  of  labor  in  raising  food  was 
above  forty  timca  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  in  the  old  and  densely-peopled, 
than  the  young  and  thinly-peopled  state.  The 
same  truth  has  been  exemplified  in  America, 
where,  by  the  census  of  1841,  the  cultivators 
over  the  whole  Union  are  to  the  other  classes 
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of  society  as  four,  and  beyond  the  Alleghany 
i  Koepper's  Mountains  as  eight  to  one  ;  facts  which 
Population  demonstrate  that  so  far  from  popula- 
te la  Rus-  tion>  as  ]vir.  Malthus  supposes,  press- 
72- 6Tego-'  ing  in  the  later  stages  of  society  on 
borski,  i.  subsistence,  subsistence  is  daily  ac- 
130,  132,  quiring  a  greater  and  more  decisive 
19  ascendency  over  population.1* 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  immense  body 
15.  of  men  increases  in  numbers  is  as  im- 
Great  ra-  portant  in  a  political  point  of  view 
pidityofin-  as  is  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  annual  present  addition 
to  the  population  has  been  from  1840 
to  1850,  as  one  to  a  hundred,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
cholera,  which  in  1847  caused  a  decrease  of 
296,000. f  This  average  increase  will  cause  a 
duplication  of  the  population  in  seventy  years, 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  British  empire  for  thirty  years  prior  to 
1846  ;  since  that  time  the  prodigious  drain  of 
the  emigration,  which  has  now  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  365,000  a  year,  has  occasioned 
an  annual  decline,  probably  only  temporary, 
of  from  200,000  to  250,000.  It  is  greater  than 
that  6i  any  other  state  in  Europe,  Prussia  alone 
excepted,  which  is  increasing  at  such  a  rate  as 
to  double  in  fifty-two  years ;  but  far  from 
equaling  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  for  two  centuries  has  regularly  doubled 

*  By  the  census  of  1840,  the  proportion  of  cultivators 
to  all  other  classes  in  the  United  States  of  America  stood 
thus : 

Agricultural   3,717,756 

Ail  other  classes   1,078,660 

Or  about  35  to  1.    Beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains  they 

were : 

Agricultural   2,092,255 

All  other  classes.    287,751 

Or  about  8  to  1  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  garden 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
census  of  1831  and  1841,  the  families  respectively  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  other  pursuits  stood  thus  : 

1831.  1841. 

Great  Britain  ami  Ireland. 

Agricultural   961,134  3,343,974 

All  other  pursuits. .  2,453,041  23,482,115 

Or  7  to  1  in  the  latter  period  only.  And  yet,  down  to  this 
period,  the  nation  was,  to  all  practical  purposes,  self-sup- 
porting—the importation  of  wheat  having  been  tor  forty 
years  back  not  only  trifling  but  declining,  and  in  some 
years  nothing  at  all.  Average  of  wheat  imported 
yearly : 


AVERAGES. 

SINGLE 

YEARS. 

Years. 

Quarters. 

Vears. 

Quarters. 

Vears. 

Quarters. 

1800  to  1810 

000,468 

1808 

1833 

82,341 

IRlOto  1820 

458,578 

1815 

1834 

64,363 

1820  to  1830 

534,992 

1819 

122,133 

1635 

28,483 

1830  to  1835 

398,507 

1820 

34,270 

1836 

24,876 

1821 

0 

1837 

244,087 

1822 

—  Vide  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  3d  edition,  139, 
140  ;  History  of  Europe,  chap.  xc.  34  ;  and  American 
Census,  1840. 


Excess  of  births  T 

over  deaths.  ln  10°- 

.  . .  393,000    8 

...  344,000    6 

. . .  842,000    1*7 

.  .  972,000             ....  19 

.. .  755,000    14 

...  583,000    i'i 

...  538,000    1 

...  296,000  deer,  (cholera)  5 


t 

Population. 

1840.. 

.  50,231,000 

1841.. 

.  50,626,000 

1842.. 

.  50,940,000 

1843.. 

.  51,782,000 

1844. . 

.  52,754,000 

1845.. 

.  53,509,000 

1846.. 

.  54,092,000 

1847. . 

.  54,030,000 

— Tegoborski,  i.  8 

its  inhabitants  every  twenty-four  years,  aided, 

it  is  true,  by  a  vast  immigration  1  Tegob.  i.  88, 

from  Europe,  which  has  latterly  92'  9A;  KoeP" 
.1 4  .    Jt,  per,  Mem.  sur 

risen  to  the  enormous  amount  of  fa  pOpUiati0n 

550,000  a  year1.  de  Russie. 

But  the  formidable  nature  of  this  increase, 
which,  if  it  remains  unchecked,  will 
bring  Russia,  in  seventy  years,  to  GreaVroom 
have  140,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or  for  future 
about  half  of  the  whole  population  of  increase  in 
Europe  at  this  time,  winch  is  esti-  tan{£habl" 
mated  at  280,000,000,  arises  from  the 
vast  and  almost  boundless  room  which  exists  in 
its  immense  possessions  for  future  augmenta- 
tion.   Such  is  the  extent  of  its  territory,  that, 
great  as  its  population  is,  it  is  at  the  rate  less 
than  30  the  square  mile  for  Russia  in  Europe, 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  at  the  rate  of  220, 
and  in  France  of  171.    If  Russia  in  Europe  were 
peopled  at  the  rate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
it  would  contain  500,000,000  souls — a  number 
by  no  means  impossible,  if  the  vast  extent  of 
waste  land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  not 
less  sterile  than  the  fir  forests  of  the  north  of 
Russia,  is  taken  into  account.*    Its  entire  super- 
ficies is  2,120,000  square  geographical  miles, 
while  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
120,340;  that  of  France,  207,252;  that  of  Aus- 
tria, 257,830;  that  of  Prussia,  107,958;  2  schnitz- 
facts  which,  even  more  than  its  present  ler,  Russie, 
number  of  inhabitants,  demonstrate  p-Jj^JJ'  et 
the  prodigious  capabilities  which  it  ^ss ;  Te'go- 
contains,  and  the  destinies  to  which  borski,  i. 
it  is  ultimately  called.2  98> 

What  renders  a  people,  advancing  at  such  a 
rate,  and  possessed  of  such  resources,  1g 
in  a  peculiar  manner  formidable,  is  Unity  of 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling  by  feeling  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  immense  mass  empire  °'e 
is  animated.  It  is  a  common  opinion 
in  western  Europe  that  a  people  inhabiting  so 
vast  and  varied  a  territory  can  not  by  possibil- 
ity remain  united,  and  that  Russia  broken  up, 
as  it  must  ere  long  be,  into  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate dominions,  will  cease  to  be  formidable  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe.  There  never  was 
a  greater  mistake.  To  reason  thus  is  to  fall 
into  the  usual  error  of  supposing  that  all  man- 
kind are  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
actuated  by  the  same  desires.  There  have 
been  many  insurrections  and  revolts  in  Russia, 
but  none  which  ever  pointed  in  the  most  remote 
dagree  either  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  a  separation  of  one  part  of  the 
country  from  the  other.  It  is  in  its  Polish  con- 
quests alone  that  this  passion  has  been  felt. 
Even  when  the  Russians  have  appeared  in  re- 
volt, as  they  have  often  done,  it  was  ever  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  of  loyalty :  they  com- 
bated the  Czar  in  the  name  of  another  Czar, 


*  Population  in       Proportion  to  sq. 

1851.  milegeog. 

British  Isles   27,435,315  220 

France   35,680,000  171 

Prussia   16,576,000  150 

Austria   38,286,000  148 

Russia  in  Europe   62,000,000  30 

—Tegoborski,  i.  99. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  however, 
was  only  27,435,315  by  the  census  of  1851,  but  that  was 
in  consequence  of  the  Irish  famine,  1846,  and  emigration 
ever  since,  so  that  the  rate  for  it  must  be  taken  at  what  it 
was  in  1845. 
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not  knowing  which  was  the  right  one,  as  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  did  the  Hanoverian  family 
in  the  name  of  the  Stuarts.  The  principle  of 
cohesion  is  much  stronger  in  Russia  than  it 
is  in  the  British  dominions,  infinitely  more  so 
than  in  the  United  States  of  America.  En- 
gland and  France  may  be  subjugated,  or  broken 
into  separate  6tates,  before  the  integrity  of 
Russia  is  threatened ;  and  many  rival  repub- 
lics will  be  contending  for  the  superiority  on 
the  Transatlantic  plains,  while  Muscovites  are 
still  slumbering  in  conscious  strength  and  pa- 
tient expectation  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar. 
The  cause  of  this  remarkable,  and,  to  the 
lg  other  states  of  Europe,  most  formida- 
Reason  of  ble  unity  of  feeling  in  the  Russian 
this  unity,   dominions  is  to  be  found,  in  the  first 

atfc  habits  Plaoe\  a?  .that  ?f  a11  g!'eat  natiolial 
and  relig-  peculiarities  is,  in  the  original  charac- 
ious  feel-  ter  and  disposition  of  the  race.  The 
ings.  Russians  are  not,  it  is  true,  encamped 
on  the  plains  of  Scythia  as  the  Turks  have 
been  for  four  centuries  on  those  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire;  they  have  taken  root  in  the  soil, 
they  constitute  its  entire  inhabitants,  and  are 
now  devotedly  attached  to  it  by  the  possession 
of  its  surface  and  the  labors  of  agriculture. 
But  they  are  not  on  that  account  less  Oriental 
in  their  ideas,  feelings,  and  habits;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  that  very  circumstance,  joined  to 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  which  renders  them 
so  formidable.  They  unite  the  devotion  and 
singleness  of  purpose  of  Asia  to  the  industry 
and  material  resources  of  Europe.  It  is  incor- 
rect to  say  that  the  Russians,  like  the  inhabit- 
ants of  England  or  France,  are  generally  loyal, 
and  only  occasionally  seized  with  the  disturb- 
ing passions  of  revolution  or  religion.  They 
are  loyal  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  They  can  never  be 
brought  to  combat  the  Czar  but  in  the  name 
of  the  Czar.  Devotion  to  the  throne  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  inmost  feelings  of  their 
hearts  that  it  has  become  part  and  parcel  of 
their  very  being;  it  is  as  universal  as  the  be- 
lief in  God  or  a  future  state  is  in  other  coun- 
tries. No  disturbing  or  rival  passions  interfere 
with  the  unity  of  this  feeling,  which  is  sublime 
from  its  universality,  and  respectable  from  its 
disinterestedness.  The  Czar  is  at  once  their 
temporal  sovereign,  their  supreme  chief,  whose 
will  is  law  in  all  temporal  affairs,  and  the  head 
of  their  church,  under  the  aegis  of  whose  pro- 
tection they  alone  hope  for  entrance  into  paradise 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople is,  properly  speaking,  the  head  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  at  a 
distance ;  the  real  ecclesiastical  authority  re- 
sides in  the  Czar,  who  appoints  all  the  bishops ; 
iLevesque  an(^  ^is  trows  are  surrounded,  in 
Bistoire  de  their  eyes,  at  once  with  the  diadem 
Russie,  v.  of  the  sultan  and  the  tiara  of  the 
89> 90-  pontiff.1 

This  unity  of  feeling — the  result  of  the  com- 
20  bination,  in  the  same  people,  of  the 
Unity  of  in-  Asiatic  principle  of  passive  obedience 
terestinthe  in  temporal,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
empire.  one  cf  unJty  0f  belief  in  religious  con- 
cerns— has  been  much  enhanced  in  Russia  by 
the  entire  identity  of  material  interests  over 
every  part  of  the  empire.  Other  nations  are 
partly  agricultural,  partly  manufacturing,  part- 


ly commercial ;  and  experience  has  proved  that 
not  the  least  serious  causes  of  internal  division 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  varied  and  conflicting 
interests  of  these  different  classes  of  society. 
But  in  Russia  no  such  cause  of  division  exists. 
The  empire  is,  speaking  in  general  terms,  wholly 
agricultural.  Its  seaports  are  only  emporiums 
for  the  sale  of  its  rude  produce  ;  its  merchants, 
its  grain  and  hemp  factors;  its  manufacturers, 
the  clothers  of  its  rural  population  ;  its  nobles, 
the  persons  enriched  by  their  labors.  So  in- 
considerable is  the  urban  population — only  a 
twelfth  of  the  rural — that  it  can  secure  no  sort 
of  influence  in  the  state ;  and  such  as  it  is,  its 
most  lucrative  professions  are  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  St.  Petersburg  itself  has, 
including  the  garrison,  which  is  never  less  than 
60,000  men,  only  470,000  inhabitants;  but  for 
the  court,  it  would  soon  sink  below  100,000; 
Moscow,  349,000 — neither  greater  than  Man- 
chester or  Glasgow  at  this  moment.*  If  this 
extremely  small  proportion  of  the  urban  to  the 
rural  population  is  prejudicial  to  the  national 
wealth,  by  depriving  the  state  of  the  great  hives 
of  industry  which  in  other  states  are  the  nur- 
series of  capital,  it  is  eminently  favorable  to 
the  unity  of  feeling  which  pervades  the  empire. 
The  Russians  have  the  two  strongest  bonds  of 
cohesion  which  can  exist  in  a  state — identity  of 
religious  belief,  and  unity  of  temporal  interests. 

The  Empress  Catherine  took  some  steps  to- 
ward introducing  schools  into  her  2l. 
vast  dominions ;  and  great  establish-  General  in- 
ments  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  sufficiency 
excite  the  admiration  of  travelers  schools  to 
both  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  produce 
But  she  did  so,  only  that  her  vanity  enlighten- 
might  be  gratified  by  the  praise  of  ment- 
the  philosophers  of  western  Europe;  for  she  at 
the  same  time  wrote  to  one  of  her  favorites 
that  if  they  were  general  through  the  empire, 
neither  he  nor  she  would  long  remain  where 
they  then  were.f  Catherine  was  right;  the 
unbounded  authority  of  the  Czar,  both  as  the 
temporal  sovereign  of  the  state  and  the  head 
of  the  church,  is  based  on  the  general  ignorance 
which  prevails.  Before  the  light  of  knowledge 
the  vast  fabric  would  insensibly  melt  away, 
but  with  it  would  disappear  at  the  same  time 
the  internal  solidity  and  external  strength  of 
the  empire.  The  Emperor  Alexander  did  much 
to  establish  schools  in  his  dominions;  but  as 
they  were  all  either  in  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign or  the  Church,  they  did  little  to  enlighten 
the  general  mind,  save  in  the  military  art,  in 
which  they  kept  it  on  a  level  with,  if  not  supe- 
rior to,  any  country  of  Europe.  The  schools, 
other  than  the  government  ones,  which  are 
mere  military  academies,  being  entirely  in  the 

Population  in  1840  of- 


Rigga   59,960 

Cronstadt   54,747 

Wilna    54,499 

Toula   54,735 

Kiev    47,424 

Woronije   43,800 


St.  Petersburg   470.202 

Moscow   349,068 

Warsaw   140,474 

Odessa   00,055 

Astrakan   45,938 

Kazan   44,304 

— Tegoborski,  i.  122, 123 

t  "  Mon  cher  Prince,— Ne  vous  plaignez  pas  de  ce  que 
les  Russes  n'ont  pas  le  desir  de  s'instruire.  Si  j'institue 
des  ecoles,  ce  n'est  pas  pour  nous  ;  e'est  pour  l'Europe, 
ou  il  faut  maintonir  notre  rang  dans  l'opinion :  mais  du 
jour  ou  nos  paysans  voudraient  s'eclairer,  ni  vous  ni  moi 
nous  ne  resterions  a  nos  places  " — Catherine,  Impera- 
trice,  au  Coverneur  de  Moscow,  8  June  1772 ;  diUustine, 
La  Russie  cn  1639,  ii.  115. 
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hands  of  the  clergy,  who  are  themselves,  with 
some  bright  exceptions,  the  most  uninformed  of 
the  community,  little  is  to  be  expected  for  the 
training  of  the  general  mind  from  the  spread  of 
education,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  more  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  religious  feel- 

The  cfergy  *nSs  tlian  the  RussiaDS'  an<*  yet  there 
is  none  to  which  the  Gospel  has  less 
been  preached.  The  Bible  is  to  them  a  sealed 
book,  for  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  read ;  preach- 
ing is  unknown,  for  it  would  not  be  under- 
stood ;  form  is  all  in  all.  Repeated  genuflexions 
at  passing  the  image  of  a  saint,  invariable  cross- 
ing themselves  before  eating,  and  attendance  at 
church  to  witness  a  few  ceremonies  around  the 
altar  on  Sunday,  form,  in  general,  the  whole 
of  their  devotional  practices.  In  truth,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  are  in  so  backward 
a  state  as  to  civilization,  that  they  could  neither 
understand  doctrines  nor  apprehend  precepts 
apart  from  the  influence  of  the  senses.  Like 
all  rude  nations,  they  are  deeply  impressed 
with  religious  feelings:  but  it  is  the  religion 
which  enters  by  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear, 
and  is  nourished  by  visible  objects,  not  abstract 
ideas.  Paintings  of  Scriptural  subjects  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  directions,  and  are  the  objects  of 
the  most  superstitious  devotion  to  the  entire 
people;  for  they  think  that  the  prohibition  in 
the  Commandments  is  only  against  graven,  not 
painted  images;  and  that,  provided  only  the 
surface  is  fiat,  it  is  lawful  to  fall  down  and 
worship  it.  The  clergy  are  a  very  numerous 
body  in  the  empire — they  amounted,  in  1829, 
to  243,000;  and  being  allowed  to  marry,  their 
children  are  still  more  numerous,  and  having 
nearly  all  received  the  elements  of  education, 
they  constitute  the  chief  class  from  whom  the 
numerous  civil  employes  of  government  are 
drawn.*  They  are  little  elevated,  either  in 
instruction,  station,  or  circumstances,  above 
the  peasants  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
whose  virtues  and  vices  they  in  general  share ; 
but  among  the  higher  prelates,  appointed  by 
the  emperor,  are  to  be  found  men,  as  in  the 
i  Custine's  elevated  diplomatic  circles,  second  to 
Russia,  iii.  none  in  the  world  in  piety  and  zeal, 
2/6,  2,y.     and  learning.1 

Titles  and  estates  are  hereditary  in  Russia, 

23  but  not  rank — a  curious  distinction, 
Rank  in  little  understood  in  western  Europe, 
Russia:  the  where  they  are  invariably  united,  but 

mn.  highly  characteristic  of  its  social  sys-  I 
tern,  and  important  in  its  social  and  political 
effects  on  the  inhabitants.  It  is  this  distinction  | 
which  has  crushed  the  feudal  system  in  that 
country,  and  placed  society  on  an  entirely 
different  basis — half  European,  half  Asiatic — 
from  any  of  the  other  states  founded  by  the 

*  The  clergy  are  thus  divided,  which  shows  how  vast 
a  preponderance  the  Greek  Church  enjoys— viz. 

Greek  Church   223,000 

United  Greeks   7,000 

Roman  Catholics   6^000 

Mahommedan   6  000 

Reformed   '400 


243,000 

The  whole  are  married,  or  capable  of  being  so,  except 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  The  entire  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy  and  their  families,  forming  the  clergy 
class,  amounted,  in  1829,  to  900,000,  and  are  now  above 
a  million  of  souls.— Malte  Beun,  vi.  414. 

Vol.  I. — Q 


conquerors  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire. 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  author  of  the  system 
which  is  called  the  Tchinn,  and  by  its  estab- 
lishment he  effected  a  greater  revolution  in  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  than  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Strelitzes.  The  whole  people  were  by 
this  strange  but  vigorous  lawgiver  divided  into 
fourteen  classes,  corresponding  to  the  grades 
in  the  army,  and  something  analogous  to  the 
centuries  into  which,  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion and  election,  the  Romans,  in  the  days  of 
the  Republic,  were  divided.  Each  of  these 
classes  has  certain  privileges  peculiarto  itself, 
which  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  one  below  it: 
the  lowest  class,  which  is  immediately  above 
the  serfs,  is  invested  with  the  single  privilege 
of  not  being  beaten  except  by  judicial  author- 
ity; and  to  insure  the  enjoyment  of  this  privi- 
lege, and  prevent  strangers  from  in  ignorance 
invadiug  it,  every  person  in  that  class  is  obliged 
to  have  his  number  placarded  above  his  door. 
All  the  inferior  employes  of  government,  and 
persons  charged  with  subaltern  duties  in  the 
administration,  belong  to  this  class.  Every 
person  who  becomes  a  soldier  acquires  its  priv- 
ileges when  he  puts  off  his  uniform  and  obtains 
his  discharge.  As  to  the  serfs,  they  l  custine 
are  left  in  the  condition  that  our  u.  311,312, 
peasants  were  by  Magna  Charta —  Malt.Brun, 
any  one  may  beat  them  at  pleasure.1  vi-415'4!?. 

This  singular  organization  of  society,  which 
pervades  all  ranks  in  Russia,  from  04 
the  Czar  downward,  augments  to  Great  power 
a  most  enormous  degree  the  power  given  by  the 
of  the  sovereign,  for  it  places  the  Tcnmn- 
personal  rank  and  privileges  of  every  individ- 
ual in  the  realm  at  his  disposal.  By  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  the  Czar  can  degrade  every  individ- 
ual in  the  empire,  whatever  his  descent,  or  fam- 
ily, or  titles  may  be,  from  his  rank,  deprive 
him  of  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  it,  and 
cast  him  down  to  the  very  lowest  class  imme- 
diately above  the  serfs.  With  equal  facility  he 
can  elevate  any  person  to  a  class  in  which  he 
was  neither  born,  nor  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  any  distinction  or  services  rendered  to  the 
state,  and  thus  place  him  in  a  rank  superior  to 
any,  even  the  very  highest  noble  in  the  land. 
The  rank  thus  conferred  is  personal  only;  it 
does  not  descend  with  the  holder's  titles  or  es- 
tates to  his  heirs ;  it  is  given  by  the  sovereign, 
held  of,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  resumed 
by  him.  An  awful  example  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power  by  the  Czar  is  sometimes  given, 
who,  in  flagrant  cases,  degrades  a  colonel  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  or  a  civil  governor 
in  the  seat  of  his  authority — has  him  flogged 
in  presence  of  those  so  recently  subjected  to  his 
authority,  and  instantly  sent  off  in  one  of  the 
cars  provided  for  convicts  to  Siberia.  It  is 
these  terrible  instances  of  severe,  but,  in  so 
despotic  a  state,  necessary  justice,  often  falling 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  on  the  highest  func- 
tionaries, and  in  the  most  unforeseen  manner, 
which  inspires  so  universal  a  dread  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Czar,  and  causes  his  mandates  to  be 
obeyed  like  the  laws  of  the  Almighty  or  the 
decrees  of  fate,  which  mortals  must  accept  and 
submit  to  in  trembling  silence.  It  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  opinion  that  rank  in  Russia 
is  military  only,  and  depends  on  the  position 
held  in  the  army.    This  is  in  appearance  true 
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but  not  really  so ;  for  in  no  country  are  civil 
gradations  more  firmly  established  or  scru- 
pulously observed  than  in  Russia.  They  are 
abreast  of  the  steps  in  military  rank,  and  con- 
fer the  same  rights,  but  they  do  not  confer 
steps  in  the  army ;  hence  a  hair-dresser  or  tail- 
or sometimes  has  the  rank  of  a  major-general, 
but  he  could  not  command  a  company.  At 
the  head  of  the  Tchinn  was  long  placed  Field- 
j  Malte  marshal  Paskewitch,  the  conqueror 
Brun,  vi.  of  Persia  and  Poland,  and  governor 
409,412;  of  Warsaw;  at  its  foot  the  whole 
*"  postillions  and  couriers  in  the  em- 

312,  315.      1  .  . 

pire. 

This  organization  oi  society  betrays  its  East- 
25  ern  origin :  it  recalls  the  castes  of 
Caste  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan,  with  this  dif- 
the  nobles.  fei-ence,  that  the  rank  is  personal,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  the  emperor's  will — not 
hereditary,  as  with  them,  and  naturally  de- 
scending, like  the  color  of  the  skin,  from  parent 
to  child.  As  such,  it  confers  an  influence  on 
the  sovereign  unknown  even  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kile  or  the  Ganges.  The  class  of  nobles  is 
very  numerous;  it  embraced  in  1829  no  less 
than  389,542  individuals.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  a  great  portion  of  this  class  are  desti- 
tute of  property ;  but  such  as  are  so,  for  the 
most  part  find  a  refuge  in  the  ample  ranks  of 
the  army.  Some  of  them  are  possessed  of  enor- 
mous fortunes,  and  when  not  trained  to  civil  or 
military  duties  in  the  diplomatic  or  military 
line,  they  for  the  most  part  spend  their  lives  in 
St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  where  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them,  even  to  the  most  advanced 
age,  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  round  of  prof- 
ligacy and  pleasure.  It  exceeds  any  thing  wit- 
nessed, at  least  on  the  surface,  either  in  Paris 
or  London ;  for  passion,  relieved  from  the  press- 
ure of  public  opinion,  and  too  distant  to  fall 
under  the  coercion  of  the  emperors,  riots  with- 
out control,  and  to  a  degree  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  societies  of  western  Europe. 
Democratic  desires,  with  all  their  inconven- 
iences, have  this  good  effect,  that  they  provide 
for  the  decorum  of  society,  and  check  those 
gross  instances  of  license  which  at  once  degrade 
and  corrupt  it.  They  render  every  man  a  spy 
on  his  neighbor,  and  the  espionage  of  no  arbi- 
trary sovereign  is  so  willingly  and  effectually 
exercised  ;  for  though  no  man  likes 
iii  357,  to  have  a  restralnt  imposed  on  Ins 
361 ;  Malte  own  passions,  every  one  is  willing  to 
Brun,  vi.  hare  it  fastened  upon  those  of  his 
413-  neighbor.3 

The  trading  or  bourgeois  class,  which  com- 
2G  poses  several  ranks  of  the  Tchinn, 
Ofthe  is  made  up  in  Russia,  so  far  as  the 
bourgeois  higher  persons  in  it  are  concerned, 
and  trad-  for  t]ie  raost  part,  of  foreigners.  The 
ing  classes.  pol.t;on  0f  ft  drawn  from  the  nation 
is  composed  of  persons  entirely  emancipated,  or 
of  those  who,  still  serfs,  and  not  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  have  commuted  their  obligation  of 
personal  service  into  the  payment  of  a  certain 
annual  sum  called  the  obrok,  generally  ten  or 
twelve  rubles  a  year  (£1  12s.  6d.  or  £1  18s.). 
This  latter  class  is  very  numerous;  it  contains 
no  less  than  14,000,000,of  souls,  including  the 
families  of  the  semi-emancipated  serfs.  They 
can  not,  however,  leave  their  trade  or  force 
the  purchase  of  their  freedom  on  their  master 


against  his  consent,  and  the  obrok  is  generally 
raised  as  their  supposed  gains  augment.  This 
is  perhaps  the  very  best  way  in  which  the 
step,  always  difficult,  sometimes  dangerous,  can 
be  made  from  slavery  to  freedom,  because  it 
makes  the  gaining  of  the  habits  of  industry  pre- 
cede the  cessation  of  its  compulsion,  and  renders 
man  capable  of  being  free  before  he  becomes  so. 
The  peasants  on  the  domains  of  the  Crown, 
though  engaged  in  the  labors  of  agriculture,  are 
substantially  in  the  same  situation ;  they  pay 
their  obrok  or  capitation-tax,  and  enjoy  the 
whole  remaining  fruits  of  the  soil  they  have 
cultivated,  or  of  the  manual  labor.  Their  num- 
ber is  very  great;  it  amounts  to  no  less  than 
7,938,000  individuals  of  the  male  sex.  The 
trading  classes  are  all  arranged  in  separate 
guilds  or  corporations,  in  which  they  enjoy  con- 
siderable privileges — in  particular,  those  of  be- 
ing exempt  from  personal  chastisement,  and  the 
obligation  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  to  pay  the 
capitation-tax,  and  having  courts  of  their  own 
where  their  matters  in  dispute  are  determ- 
ined, as  in  the  Saxon  courts  of  the  Heptarchy, 
by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  This  arrangement  of 
the  trading  classes  in  separate  guilds  or  frater- 
nities, enjoying  certain  privileges,  and  bound 
together  by  community  of  interest,  is  the  very 
best  that  human  wisdom  ever  devised  to  im- 
prove the  condition  and  habits  of  the  industri- 
ous classes,  because  it  tends  to  establish  an  aris- 
tocracy among  them,  which  at  once  elevates 
their  caste  and  protects  their  labor,  and  tends 
to  prevent  that  greatest  of  all  social  evils,  equal- 
ity among  the  poor ;  which,  as  it  de-  i  Maite 
stroys  their  influence,  inevitably  ends  Brun,  vi. 
in  the  equality  of  despotism.1  412,415. 

The  last  class  in  Russia  is  that  of  the  Serfs 
or  peasants,  the  property  of  their  mas-  27 
ters,  who  are  by  the  law  attached  to  The  serfs: 
the  soil,  and,  for  the  most  part,  engag-  their  nam- 
ed in  the  labors  of  agriculture.  Their  ber  ,and 

...  b  tl  ,   .  condition, 

number  is  immense:  they  amounted 

in  Russia  in  Europe  alone  to  10,865,993  males 
in  1834,  and  in  1848  they  had  increased  to 
11,938,000,  being  as  nearly  as  possible  one-half 
of  the  entire  population  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.*  It  is  a  total  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  this  immense  body  of  men  are 
slaves  in  our  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  in  the 
state  in  which  the  negroes  till  recently  were 
in  the  West  India  islands,  or  as  they  still  are 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  They  are 
the  property,  indeed,  of  their  masters ;  they  are 
sold  with  the  estate,  and  can  not  leave  it  with- 
out his  consent ;  and  the  property  in  them,  as 
in  the  West  Indies  till  of  late,  constitutes  the 
chief  part  of  its  value.2  But  they  enjoy  several 
important  immunities,  which  go  far  a  schnitz- 
to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  ler,  ii.  272 ; 
and  render  it  doubtful  whether,  in  tr,USgi."e> 
the  existing  state  of  Russian  society,  3go .  xcgo- 
they  could  be  so  well  off  under  any  borski,  i. 
other  circumstances.  31I>  312- 


*  Peasants  in  Russia  slaves  in  1848   11,938,182 

Free  peasants,  viz.  r 
Free  peasants  and  Odnovostry.  2,395,070 

Crown  peasants   9,209,200 

Crown  colonists   150,000 

Newly  emancipated   146,550 

  11,900,820 

— Tegoborski,  i.  320. 
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They  are  sold  with  the  estate,  but  they  can  not, 
without  their  own  consent,  be  sold 
Privileges  without  it — a  privilege  of  incalcu- 
and  advan-  lable  value,  for  it  prevents  the  separa- 
tors they  tion  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
enJ°y-  child,  and  the  tearing  up  of  the  slave 
from  the  home  of  his  fathers,  which  constitutes 
the  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  his  bitterness.  By  a 
ukase  of  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1797,  who,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  proved  himself  a  real  father 
to  his  people,  every  slave  or  peasant  subject  to 
forced  labor  on  his  master's  account,  is  per- 
mitted during  three  days  in  the  week  to  work 
on  his  own.  By  a  ukase  of  the  present  emperor, 
slaves  are  even  permitted  to  hold  small  pieces 
of  land  on  their  own  account,  though  in  their 
master's  name ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  interfere 
with  their  enjoyment  of  the  fruits,  he  is  liable 
to  be  restrained  by  an  order  from  the  governor 
of  the  province.  In  addition  to  this,  the  master 
is  obliged  to  maintain  the  slave  in  sickness  or 
old  age — an  obligation  which  is  always  and 
willingly  discharged,  for  a  very  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  great  extent  of  waste  land  in  his  pos- 
session, or  surplus  produce  in  his  hands,  in  gen- 
eral enables  the  master  to  discharge  the  duty 
without  feeling  it  as  a  burden.1  It 
ler  Ci  "2 1  e"  results  from  these  circumstances  that 
220 ;  Tego-  the  condition  of  the  serf  is,  generally 
borski,  i.  speaking,  so  far  as  rude  comfort  goes, 
Studi^a  '  e<lua^  or  superior  to  that  of  any  peas- 
Haxtb.au-  antry  in  Europe,  and  that  even  the 
sen  uber  best-conditioned  cultivators  in  its 
Russland,  western  states  would  find  something 
to  envy  in  the  constant  food  and  se- 
cure position  of  a  Russian  serf.* 

There  is  a  very  curious  institution,  almost 
29        universal  among  the  serfs  of  Russia, 
The  Tie-    which  betrays  their  Eastern  origin, 
glo :  its  ad-  and  has  done  more  than  any  other 

vantages  circumstance  to  mitia;ate  the  severity 
and  evils.       .  .  ,  =>       T  J 

01  slavery  among  them.    It  savors  of 

the  village  system  so  firmly  rooted  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  recalls  the 
days  when  the  whole  lands  of  Palestine  were 
allotted  afresh  every  half  century  to  the  Jews 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  called  the  Tieglo,  and 
consists  in  this :  All  the  peasants  of  Russia  or  of 
Spain  live  in  villages;  isolated  cottages,  the 
glory  and  mark  of  English  and  Swiss  freedom, 
are  unknown.  Each  village  has  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land  allotted  to  it  by  the  emperor,  if  the 
lands  hold  of  the  Crown,  or  by  their  lord,  if  of 
a  subject,  and  which  they  labor  on  their  own 
account  for  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and 


*  The  Marquis  Custine,  anything  but  a  eulogist  of'Rus- 
sian  institutions  and  manners,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  old  serfs,  released  from  labor  for 
life,  sitting  at  the  doors  of  their  cottages:  "Je  ne  puis 
m'erhpecher  de  trouver  un  grand  eharme  a  l'ignorance, 
lorsque  j'en  vois  le  fruit  dans  la  physionomie  celeste  des 
vieux  paysans  russes.  Ces  patriarches  modernes  se  re- 
posent  noblement  au  declin  de  leur  vie :  travailleurs  ex- 
empts de  la  corvee,  ils  se  debarrassent  de  leur  fardeau 
vers  la  fin  du  jour  et  s'appuyent  avec  dignite  sin-  le  seuil 
de  la  chaumiere  qu'ils  ont  rebatie  plusieurs  fois,  car  sous 
ce  rude  climat  la  maison  de  l'homme  ne  dure  pas  autant 
que  sa  vie.  Quand  je  ne  rapporterais  de  mon  voyage  en 
Kussie,  que  le  souvenir  de  ces  vieillards  sans  remords,  ap- 
puyes  contre  les  portes  sans  serrures,  je  ne  regretterias 
pas  la  peine  que  j'ai  prise  pour  venir  voir  des  creatures  si 
diflerentes  de  tous  les  autres  paysans  du  monde.  La  no- 
blesse de  la  chaumiere  m'inspire  toujours  un  profond  re- 
spect."— De  Custine,  Voyage  en  Russie,  iv.  10.  Would 
the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  present  an  equally  agree- 
able spectacle  1 


their  families.    Another  portion  of  the  estate  is 

cultivated  by  the  serfs,  under  the  corvee,  on  their 

master's  account.    As  the  waste  land  in  general 

bears  so  great  aportion  to  that  under  cultivation, 

both  portions  are  very  extensive,  and  there  is 

room  and  to  spare  for  future  increase.1  1  Haxthau- 

The  land  allotted  to  the  peasants  is  sen,  stud. 

not  divided  into  separate  portions  as  "beJ  Ru!5" 
.,         n  , ,    .    -„     ,     j     ,r  land,  1.I6O, 

it  would  be  111  England,  where,  m  some  17g   Te_  ' 

places,  "  each  rood  has  its  man,"  but  gob.'  i.  328, 
is  all  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  entire  331- 
village  community,  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
responsible  for  the  whole  charges  and  obliga- 
tions incumbent  on  its  members. 

A  certain  number  of  the  elders  of  the  village 
make  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  30 
all  the  householders,  and  it  is  gener-  Way  in  . 
ally  done  with  great  care  and  circum-  which  it  is 
spection,  according  to  the  necessities  g^7c'tedint0 
and  capabilities  of  each  inhabitant. 
The  lot  awarded  to  each  is  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  which  he  has  to  feed,  and  the  arms  he 
can  bring  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  its  furrows. 
When  a  son  marries  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  he  applies  for  and  obtains  a  separate 
portion  for  himself,  which  he  labors  on  his  own 
account,  and  which  is  augmented  in  proportion 
as  his  family  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  declines,  his  lot  is  proportionally  contracted ; 
and  if  he  dies  without  children,  it  is  given  to 
some  other  by  the  little  senate  of  the  village. 
Inequality  in  the  richness  of  the  soil,  or  diffi- 
culties in  its  cultivation,  are  carefully  weighed 
and  compensated  by  the  grant  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  portion  of  ground.  If  the  land  at  tha 
disposal  of  the  community  exceeds  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  surplus  is  divided  among 
such  of  her  peasants  as  have  the  largest  stock 
of  cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry,  who  are 
proportionally  burdened  with  a  share  of  the 
charges  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  land  falls  short,  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity hives  off  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  settles 
in  some  government  or  province  where  there  is 
enough,  and  where  they  are  always  sure  of  a 
cordial  welcome,  for  they  bring  with  them  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  cultivation.  So  firmly  is 
this  system  established  in  Russia — as,  indeed, 
it  is  generally  in  the  East — and  so  suitable  is  it 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  that,  al- 
though it  has  many  inconveniences,  and  checks 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  sort  of 
community  of  land  which  it  establishes,  and  its 
frequent  repartition,  the  peasants  resolutely  re- 
sist any  attempt  at  its  removal  and  limitation, 
and  cling  to  it  as  the  great  charter  which  se- 
cures to  them  all  the  means  of  living  and  bring- 
ing up  their  children.  In  some  instances  it  has 
been  given  up,  and  the  land  permanently  al- 
lotted to  each  inhabitant ;  but  they  have  almost 
always  recurred  to  the  old  system,  as  the  only 
one  fitted  to  their  circumstances.  It  is  so  :  it  al- 
most realizes  the  aspirations  of  the  Socialists  of 
Paris,  as  it  did  those  of  the  Spartans ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance,  indicating  how  extremes 
meet,  that  the  nearest  approximation  2  jjaxtnau. 
that  ever  has  been  made  in  modern  sen,  i.  164, 
Europe  to  the  visions  of  the  Commu-  178;  Te- 
nists,  is  amidst  the  serfs,  and  under  the  L  330, 
Czar  of  Russia.2 

A  very  simple  reason  chains  the  peasants  in 
the  greater  part  of  Russia  to  the  conditions  of 
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feudal  servitude:  it  is  necessity.    Slavery  is 

the  condition  of  existence.  Writers 

„   .  •     -  in  England  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Contrast  of    .        &,        .  ,   ',         ,,.  ,. 
English      strangely  misled  on  this  subject  by 

and  Rus-  what  they  see  around  them.  They 
sian  culti  behold  their  own  farmers  living  in 
comfort,  often  rising  to  affluence,  each 
on  his  own  possession,  and  they  ask  why  should 
not  a  similar  state  of  things  arise  in  Russia  ? 
They  forget  that  the  English  farmer  has  a 
county  bank  near  him,  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  improvement ;  a  canal  or  a  railway 
at  his  door,  to  transport  his  produce  to  market 
— an  unfailing  vent  in  numerous  great  towns 
for  its  disposal ;  ample  means  of  purchasing 
the  most  approved  implements,  and  learning 
the  best  methods  of  cultivation  in  the  publica- 
tions to  which  he  has  access.  In  all  these  re- 
spects the  situation  of  the  Russian  peasant  is 
not  analogous,  but  a  contrast.  Situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  and  thinly-peopled  wilderness, 
he  is  fortunate  if  he  is  only  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  seaport,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  any  considerable  town.  Canals  or 
railways  there  are  none  ;  banks  are  unknown, 
and  if  established,  he  has  no  security  to  offer 
for  advances;  his  capital  is  confined  to  the  ax 
which  he  carries  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
plow  which  he  steers  with  his  hands.  In- 
stead of  the  mild  climate  which  enables  country 
labor  to  go  on,  country  animals  to  pasture  in 
the  open  fields,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  he  is  doomed  to  inactivity  during  eight 
months  in  the  }'ear  by  three  or  four  feet  of 
snow  upon  the  ground,  and  compelled  to  make 
the  most  of  a  brief  summer  to  gather  stock  to 
live  on  during  a  long  and  dreary  winter.  How 
are  animals  to  be  fed,  the  wages  of  freemen 
paid,  markets  found,  or  freemen  to  exist,  under 
such  circumstances?  Withdraw  the  capital  of 
the  landowners ;  throw  the  slaves  upon  their 
own  resources,  or  the  imaginary  wages  of  la- 
bor in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  the  hu- 
man race  would  perish,  in  a  great  part  of  Rus- 
sia, as  fast  as,  from  the  want  of  some  similar- 
ly protective  system,  it  has  recently  melted 
i  Jiaxthau-  away  in  Ireland.  The  first  winter 
sen,  i.  178,  would  gather  many  millions  to  their 
190-  fathers.1 

M.  Haxthausen,  whose  very  interesting  work 
32.  has  thrown  such  light  on  the  rural 
Opinion  of  economy  and  agricultural  population 
M.  i'axt~  of  Russia,  has  enumerated  three  par- 
the  serfs"  ticulars  in  which  the  peasants  of  that 
and  their  country  differ  from  those  of  western 
enfran-  Europe,  and  which  render  any  gen- 
chisement    eraj  a[](j  conipU]sory  enfranchisement 

of  the  serfs  extremely  perilous,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 1.  The  mass  of  disposable  capital  avail- 
able to  carry  on  cultivation  by  means  of  free 
laborers,  paid  by-  day's  wages,  bears  no  sort  of 
proportion  either  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants or  the  immense  extent  of  arable  land  which 
requires  to  be  cultivated.  2.  In  a  great  part 
of  the  empire  the  existing  value  of  the  product 
of  the  soil,  if  sold,  so  far  from  enabling  the 
cultivators  to  pay  any  rent,  would  not  even 
cover  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  3.  In  the 
remoter  provinces,  or  where  seaports  are  dis- 
tant and  money  scarce,  the  only  possible  mode 
of  paying  a  rent  is  by  rendering  forced  labor 
legal,  for  there  are  no  means  of  turning  the 


rude  produce  into  money.  A  similar  necessity 
has  been  felt  in  similar  circumstances  in  other 
countries.  Witness  the  services  in  kind,  and 
obligations  to  render  rent  in  labor,  formerly 
universal,  still  known  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Scotland.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  often  found 
in  Russia  that  peasants  whom  the  proprietors, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  or  in  imitation  of 
the  emperor,  have  put  under  the  obrok  system, 
and  who  enjoy  the  entire  fruits  of  their  labor 
after  paying  a  certain  annual  sum,  are  much 
less  at  their  ease  than  the  old  serfs,  and  they  in 
general  leave  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  to 
seek  a  less  laborious  existence  in  towns.  In 
many  instances,  such  has  been  their  suffering 
from  having  incurred  the  destitution  of  free- 
dom, that  they  have  returned  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  requested  to  be  again  made  serfs.  In 
general,  it  has  been  observed  that  emancipa- 
tion has  not  succeeded,  except  in  circumstances 
where  easy  modes  of  earning  subsistence  in 
other  ways  exist ;  and  hence  M.  Haxthausen 
judiciously  concludes  that  the  libera-  ^  Haxthau- 
tion  of  the  serfs  should  never  be  sen.  i.  174, 
made  a  general  or  compulsory  mea-  l"8  ; 
sure  in  Russia,  but  should  be  left  to  the  J^0^-?' 
wants  and  interests  of  each  locality.1  ' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this,  however, 
that  slavery  in  Russia  is  not  both  a 
very  great  social  evil,  and  eminently  Evils  of  the 
dangerous  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  Russian 
that  he  would  not  be  the  best  friend  serf  sys- 
of  both  who  could  devise  and  estab-  tem' 
lish  a  method  for  its  gradual  and  safe  abolition. 
Probably  that  method  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  progressive  rise  of  towns  and  spread  of 
manufactures,  which,  by  rendering  the  obrok 
system  more  general,  should  give  the  slaves  the 
means  of  purchasing  and  the  masters  the  desire 
of  selling  freedom  to  them.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see,  however,  how  this  safe  and  wise  method, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  it  im- 
perceptibly died  out  in  the  states  of  western 
Europe,  is  to  spread  generally  in  a  country  of 
such  enormous  extent  as  Russia,  possessing 
eighteen  times  the  area  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  Europe  alone,  intersected  by  few  rivers,  and 
for  the  most  part  so  far  distant  from  the  sea- 
coast.  Its  inhabitants  seem  chained  by  their 
physical  circumstances  to  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory labor  for  an  indefinite  course  of  years. 
This  system  provides  amply,  and  better  than 
any  other  under  such  circumstances  could,  for 
their  subsistence,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
animal  wants  of  life ;  but  it  provides  for  no- 
thing more.  No  gradation  of  rank  can  exist 
among  the  laboring  classes  while  it  continues ; 
all  are  equally  well  fed,  and  equally  ill  civil- 
ized. The  spread  of  knowledge,  the  extrica- 
tion of  genius,  the  growth  of  artificial  wants, 
are  alike  impossible.  If  this  state  of  matters 
is  a  great  evil  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire, 
what  is  it  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  when  it  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  a  population  of  sixty  mil- 
lions, doubling  every  seventy  years,  and  all 
nearly  equally  supplied  with  the  physical,  and 
destitute  of  the  intellectual  food  of  man  ?  Per- 
haps the  only  safeguard  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  such  a  colossus,  directed  in  politics 
and  war  with  consummate  ability,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  growth  of  a  similar  colossus,  simi- 
larly directed,  on  the  other  side  ;  and  it  would 
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be  a  curious  object  for  the  contemplation  of 
philosophy  in  future  times,  if  the  barbarism  of 
infant  could  be  stopped  only  by  that  of  aged 
civilization,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Czar,  head- 
ing the  strength  of  the  desert,  was  first  checked 
by  the  ambition  of  the  emperor  leading  forth 
the  forces  induced  by  the  Communist  doctrines 
of  Paris. 

Marquis  Custine  says,  that  in  Russia  we  are 
34.  perpetually  reminded  of  two  things 
Foreign  — the  absence  of  the  Sun  and  the 
conquest  presence  of  Power.  Both  are  equal- 
upon  Rus  !y  important  alike  in  their  social  and 
sia  by  its  external  effects  ;  perhaps  the  last  is 
climate.  t|le  necessary  consequence  of  the  first. 
A  very  simple  reason  makes,  and  ever  must 
make,  the  Russians  desirous  above  all  things 
of  escaping  out  of  their  own  country  ;  it  is  the 
severity  of  its  climate.  Those  who  live  in  a 
country  where  the  snow  covers  the  ground  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the  long  nights 
of  winter  are  illuminated  only  by  the  cold 
light  of  the  aurora  borealis,  long  with  inex- 
pressible ardor  for  the  genial  warmth  and  sun- 
ny hills  of  the  south,  where  the  skies  are  ever 
blue,  the  sun  ever  shines,  and  nature  teems 
with  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation. 
The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Golden  Horn, 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  are  not  only  the  secret 
dream  of  ambition  to  every  Russian,  but  the  un- 
doubted object  of  their  expectation.  "  I  do  not 
wish  Constantinople,"  said  Nicholas ;  "my  em- 
pire is  already  too  large;  but  I  know  that  I  or 
my  successors  must  have  it :  you  might  as  well 
arrest  a  stream  in  its  descent  from  a  mountain, 
as  the  Russians  in  their  advance  to  the  Helles- 
pont."1 The  habits  which  necessity 
lerCiin247  as  glverl  *°  them,  permanently  fit, 
and  ever  must  fit  them  for  foreign 
conquest.  Their  life  is  a  continual  conflict 
with  the  severity  of  nature ;  actual  warfare, 
as  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  is  felt  chiefly  as  a  re- 
laxation from  the  rude  but  invigorating  disci- 
pline of  peace.  What  are  the  hardships  of  a 
campaign  to  men  who  never  knew  the  luxury 
of  beds,  whose  food  is  black  bread  and  water, 
who  sleep  ever  on  the  hard  bench  or  cold 
ground,  and  know  no  pleasure  save  the  simple 
ones  of  nature,  and  the  exciting  ones  of  con- 
quest? When  the  north  ceases  to  communi- 
cate vigor  to  the  frame,  hardihood  to  the 
habits,  and  ambition  to  the  soul,  Russia  will 
cease  to  be  a  conquering  country,  but  not  till 
then. 

The  presence  of  Power  is  not  less  univer- 
3_  sally  felt  in  Russia  than  the  absence 
Fear  the  °f  tue  sun-  ^ 's  not  merely  that  the 
universal  Czar  is  despotic,  that  his  will  consti- 
principle  of  tutes  law,  and  that  he  is  the  master 
fn  Russia"'  without  control  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  fortunes  of  all  his  subjects — the 
same  system  is  continued,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  such  circumstances,  through  every  inferior 
grade  in  society.  What  the  emperor  is  in  his 
council  or  his  palace,  every  inferior  prefect  or 
governor  is  within  the  limits  of  his  territory, 
over  his  vast  dominions.  Despotism  is  the  gen- 
eral system,  force  the  constant  weapon  of  au- 
thority, fear  the  universal  basis  of  government. 
Gross  acts  of  maladministration,  indeed,  are 
often  made  the  subject  of  immediate  and  terri- 
ble punishment;  the  efforts  of  government  are 


unceasing  to  find  them  out,  and  the  justice  of 
the  Czar  implacable  when  they  are  clearly 
established.  But  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  in  a  country  of  such  enormous  extent, 
where  the  machine  of  government  is  so  com- 
plicated, and  no  free  press  exists  to  signalize 
its  abuses,  these  instances  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  Power  is,  in  general,  undetected 
in  its  abuses,  or  supported  in  its  measures.  So 
universal  is  the  dread  of  authority  in  Russia, 
that  it  has  moulded  the  national  character,  de- 
termined the  national  tastes,  and  even  formed 
the  national  manners.  Obedience  is  universal, 
from  the  Empress  on  the  throne  to  the  hum- 
blest serf  in  his  log-house.  All  do  not  what 
they  like,  or  what  they  would  have  themselves 
chosen,  but  what  they  are  ordered  and  expect- 
ed to  do.  Dissimulation  is  universal :  if  they 
are  not  happy,  they  pretend  to  be  so,  to  avoid 
the  reality  of  sorrow  which  awaits  expressed 
discontent.  The  present  Empress — a  woman 
of  high  spirit  and  the  most  captivating  man- 
ners— is  sinking  under  the  incessant  labor  of 
amusing  and  being  amused  ;  the  fortunes  even 
of  the  greatest  nobles  or  highest  functionaries 
are  wasting  away  under  the  enormous  expenses 
imposed  on  or  expected  of  them  by  the  court. 
All  must  exert  themselves  incessantly,  and  to 
the  uttermost,  to  keep  up  with  the  i  custine 
demand  of  authority,  or  conceal  the  vols,  i.,  ii., 
ennui  or  discontent  which,  in  reality,  and  >''•> 
is  preying  upon  their  bosoms.1  passim. 

Clark,  the  celebrated  English  traveler,  says 
that  there  is  not  a  second  in  Russia,  3fi 
during  the  day  or  night,  that  a  blow  General  use 
is  not  descending  on  the  back  or  of  corporeal 
shoulders  of  some  Russian  peasant.  chastise- 
Notwithstanding  a  considerable  soft- 
ening of  manners  since  the  time  when  the  de- 
scription was  given,  it  is  still  precisely  applica- 
ble. Corporeal  chastisement  of  their  slaves  is 
permitted  to  masters,  without  any  other  au- 
thority but  their  own ;  and,  except  in  the 
classes  in  the  Tchinn,  who  are  exempt  from 
that  penalty,  it  is  the  great  engine  of  authority 
with  all  intrusted  with  judicial  power.  The 
punishment  of  death  is  abolished  by  law  in  all 
cases  except  high  treason ;  but  such  is  the 
severity  of  the  corporeal  inflictions  authorized, 
that  it  would  be  a  mercy  if  it  was  restored. 
When  a  man  receives  a  sentence  of  above  a 
hundred  strokes  with  the  knout,  the  execution- 
er understands  what  is  meant;  by  striking  at  a 
vital  place,  he  in  mercy  dispatches  him  at  the 
third  or  fourth.  The  police  officers  lay  hold 
of  disorderly  persons  or  malefactors  in  the 
streets,  and  beat  them,  without  the  formality 
of  a  trial,  in  the  severest  manner,  without  their 
cries  exciting  any  attention  among  those  who 
witness  it,  who,  glad  that  the  tempest  has  not 
fallen  on  their  shoulders,  quietly  pass  by  with- 
out either  observation  or  surprise.  The  nobles 
and  higher  classes  of  the  Tchinn  are  exempt 
from  such  chastisement;  but  Siberia  is  con- 
stantly hanging  over  their  heads,  the  most 
effectual  of  all  bastinadoes  to  the  mind ;  and 
the  prisons  resound  with  the  cries  of  those 
upon  whom  the  punishment  of  flogging  for 
crime,  or  at  the  instance  of  their  masters,'  is 
inflicted.  The  frightful  screams  of  the  suf- 
ferers under  these  inflictions  leave  the  mo3t 
melancholy  impression  on  the  minds  of  such 
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as  have  heard  them ;  they  recall  the  horrors 
.1  Custine,  of  slavery  among  the  boasted  repub- 
iv. 281, 283.  lican  institutions  of  America.1 

It  is  this  constant  recurrence  to  force,  and 
3-  the  frequency  and  severity  of  cor- 
Character  poreal  punishments  in  Russia,  which 
which  has  imprinted  at  once  its  regular 
these  cir-  methodical  aspect  on  the  march  of 
have  ini-  government,  and  their  supple  charae- 
printed  on  ter  and  extraordinary  powers  of  dis- 
the  Rus-  simulation  on  the  people.  Like  a 
well-disciplined  regiment,  in  which 
the  lash  is  the  constant  object  of  apprehension, 
every  thing  goes  on  silently  and  smoothly  in 
Russia.  Nothing  retards  or  checks  the  machine 
of  government;  riots  or  disturbances  of  any 
sort  are  unknown ;  resistance  is  never  thought 
of,  or,  if  attempted,  is  speedily  suppressed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  power.  The  country  re- 
sembles rather  a  vast  army  obeying  the  direc- 
tions and  coerced  by  the  authority  of  a  single 
general-in-chief,  than  a  great  community  actu- 
ated by  separate  interests  and  impelled  by 
various  passions.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  irresistible  force  of  power  and  necessity 
of  submission,  the  character  of  the  Russians 
has  been  modified  in  a  most  essential  degree. 
Originality  or  independence  of  thought  is  in  a 
great  degree  unknown;  where  these  qualities 
exist,  as  doubtless  they  must  in  many  breasts, 
they  are  carefully  concealed,  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous qualities  which  the  possessor  can  dis- 
cover. Like  the  Greeks  under  the  Mussulman 
yoke,  the  Russians  have  become  perfect  adepts 
in  all  the  arts  by  which  talent  eludes  the  force 
of  authority,  and  astuteness  escapes  the  dis- 
coveries of  power.  They  are  admirably  skilled 
in  the  use  of  flattery,  and,  like  all  persons 
initiated  in  that  dangerous  art,  passionately 
desirous  of  praise  themselves.  The  Americans 
do  not  exceed  them  in  their  thirst  for  national, 
the  French  in  their  passion  for  individual  praise 
— the  certain  proof  in  both  of  the  secret  con- 
sciousness of  very  serious  defects.  Those  who 
feel  none,  do  not  desire  the  balm.  They  are 
most  skillful  imitators ;  and  their  powers  of 
dissimulation  are  universally  admitted  to  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  most  accomplished  courtiers 
or  skillful  diplomatists  in  western  Europe. 

It  was  not  thus  in  former  days :  this  dis- 
3g  simulation  and  address  is  a  contrast 
Causes  to  the  manliness  and  simplicity  of 
which  have  early  times.    The  Slave  originally, 

character'8  '''<e  a  ruc'e  an(^  barbarous  savage, 
was  bold,  intrepid,  and  outspoken, 
pitiless  to  his  enemies,  but  simple,  kind,  and 
guileless  to  his  friends;  and  such  is  still  the 
character  of  the  Cossacks,  and  of  those  distant 
tribes  which  have  not  felt  the  crushing  influ- 
ence of  the  central  government.  The  princi- 
ples of  freedom  had  strongly  taken  root  among 
them,  and  at  a  time  when  all  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  were  sunk  in  slavery,  a  re- 
public flourished  in  Novgorod  the  Great,  which 
rivaled  for  centuries  the  energy,  as  in  its  fall  it 
equaled  the  heroism,  of  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  It  was  the  dreadful  irruption  of 
Bati  and  the  Tartar  hordes  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  overran  the  whole  eastern  and 
southern  countries  of  the  empire,  and  for  three 
long  centuries  kept  them  in  a  state  of  cruel 
servitude,  which  induced  this  disposition  upon 


[Chap.  VIII. 

them ;  they  assumed  the  character  because  they 
were  subjected  to  the  lot  of  slaves.  During 
those  disastrous  centuries  the  Poles  joined  their 
arms  to  the  Tartars ;  and  the  Muscovites,  as- 
sailed on  all  sides,  and  driven  to  their  last 
fastnesses,  were  fain  to  avoid  utter  destruction 
by  the  most  abject  submission.  Ivan  IV.  first 
extricated  them  from  this  dreadful  yoke;  he 
won  for  them  Kazan,  Astracan,  and  the  bound- 
less realms  of  Siberia,  but  it  was  only  to  sub- 
ject them  to  a  tyranny  almost  as  terrible  as 
that  from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  which 
won  for  him  the  lasting  surname  of  the  Terrible. 
Severe  as  it  was,  his  yoke  was  cheerfully  borne 
for  half  a  century,  because  it  averted  the  still 
more  dreadful  oppression  of  the  Tartars;  and 
when  Peter  the  Great,  a  century  after,  sought 
to  gain  for  them  a  place  in  the  European  family, 
he  found  the  Muscovites  prepared  to  submit  to 
any  mandates,  and  ready  to  be  moulded  by  any 
will  which  assumed  their  direction.  Let  us 
not  boast  of  the  independent  character  and 
fearless  disposition  of  the  English  peasantry, 
but  rather  thank  the  Almighty,  who,  in  the 
encircling  ocean,  has  given  them  a  barrier 
against  their  enemies.  Had  the  circumstances 
of  both  been  different — had  the  Russians  been 
located  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  on 

the  banks  of  the  Volga — who  will  , 

— ,  r    i  lYttriim- 

afhrm  that  the  character  ot  the  two  Sin,  His- 

nations,  despite  the  all  but  indelible  toire  de 
influence  of  race,  would  not  have  |^"s^|g v" 
been  exchanged  ? 1  * 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  often  said  that 
"  its  distances  are  the  scourge  of  3g 
Russia;"  and  considered  with  refer-  Great  ef- 
ence  to  the  march  of  civilization,  it  feet  of  the 
is  obvious  that  the  observation  is  d's{tau1sCgig 
well  founded.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  conceive  how  civilization  can  spread  gen- 
erally in  a  country  of  such  enormous  extent, 
possessing  such  slender  means,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, of  internal  communication,  with  so  few 
seaports,  and  these  few,  for  the  most  part, 
blocked  up  half  the  year  with  ice.  At  the 
accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  possessed 
only  one  seaport  (Archangel),  on  the  White 
Sea;  and  it  was  the  pressing  want  of  a  great 
harbor  to  connect  it  with  the  commerce  and 
ideas  of  western  Europe  which  made  him  lavish 
such  sums,  and  waste  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  human  life,  in  the  construction  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  same  want  is  still  felt  with  un- 
mitigated severity  in  the  interior.  Civilization 
meets  with  grievous  impediments  in  a  country 
entirely  flat,  without  minerals  or  coal  to  stimu- 
late manufactures,  covered  with  snow  half  the 
year,  in  great  part  shaded  by  forests,  with  few 
navigable  rivers,  and  still  fewer  canals  or  rail- 

*  "  L'orgueil  national  s'aneantit  parmi  les  Russes  ;  ils 
eurent  recours  aux  aniiiees  qui  supplement  a  la  force  chez 
les  homines  condamnes  a  uneobeissance  servile  ;  habiles 
a  tromper  les  Tartares,  ils  devinrcnt  aussi,  plus  savants 
dans  l'art  de  se  tromper  mutuellement ;  achelant  des  bar- 
bares  leur  securite  personnels,  ils  furent  plus  avides 
d'argent  et  moins  sensiblcs  aux  injures  et  a  la  honte  ;  ex- 
poses sans  cesse  a  l'insolence  des  tyrans  ctrangers,  il  se 
pourrait  que  le  caractere  actuel  des  Russes  conservat 
quelques-unes  des  taches  dont  l'a  souille  la  barbarie  des 
Mongols.  Le  soutien  des  boyards  ayant  disparu,  il  fallait 
obeir  au  souverain  sous  peine  d'etre  regarde  comme 
traitre  ou  comme  rebelle :  et  il  n'existe  plus  aucune  voie 
legitime  de  s'opposer  a  ses  volontes,  en  un  mot  on  vit 
naitre  l'autocratic."— Kauamsin,  Histoire  de  Russie,  v. 
44  ;  vi.  351. 
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roads,  distant  from  any  harbor,  and  necessarily 
chained  by  physical  necessity,  over  great  part 
of  its  extent,  to  rude  agricultural  labor  during 
the  whole  year.  The  situation  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  inter- 
sected in  every  part  by  a  vast  net-work  of 
navigable  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  on  the  one  side  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains on  the  other,  is  not  a  parallel  but  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  Muscovy;  and  if  we  would 
rightly  appreciate  the  advantages  which  Great 
Britain  has  derived,  and  Ireland  might  have  de- 
rived, from  its  insular  situation,  compact  prov- 
inces, numerous  harbors,  and  mineral  riches,  we 
have  only  to  contemplate  what  Russia  has  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  them. 

It  results  necessarily  from  these  circum- 
40.  stances,  that  as  much  as  Russia 
Civiliza-  abounds  to  overflowing  in  the  ele- 
tion  de-  ments  of  physical,  is  she  weak  in  the 
tireiyon  materials  of  intellectual  strength: 
the  higher  and  that  if  a  great  destiny  awaits 
ranks.  as       plainly  does,  it  is  to  be 

found  in  the  conquest  of  the  bodies,  not  the 
subjugation  of  the  souls  of  men.  Civilization 
depends  entirely  on  and  flows  from  the  higher 
ranks;  there  is  none  of  the  ascending  pressure 
from  below  which  constitutes  so  important  an 
element  in  the  society  of  western  Europe.  In 
the  very  highest  ranks  it  exists  in  the  most 
refined  and  captivating  form,  and  one  of  the 
many  contrasts  which  strike  a  stranger  most  in 
that  extraordinary  country,  is  the  strange  con- 
trasts which  exist  between  the  manners,  habits, 
and  tastes  of  the  nobility  and  those  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  After  traversing  hundreds 
of  leagues  over  a  country  imperfectly  culti- 
vated, overrun  by  forests  or  swamps,  and  tilled 
in  the  places  which  the  plow  has  reached  by 
ignorant  serfs,  the  astonished  traveler  finds  him- 
self suddenly  landed  in  an  enchanted  palace, 
where  the  last  refinements  of  Europern  civiliza- 
tion are  to  be  met  with,  where  the  finest  copies 
of  the  Greek  statues  adorn  marble  halls  of  sur- 
passing magnificence,  where  the  choicest  gems 
of  Titian  or  Raphael  enchant  the  eye,  in  draw- 
ing-rooms enriched  with  all  the  luxury  of 
Ormolu  and  Sevres,  and  beautiful  women, 
arrayed  in  the  last  Parisian  fashion,  alternately 
fascinate  the  mind  by  conversation  on  the  most 
celebrated  novels  or  operas  of  the  day,  or  charm 
the  senses  by  the  finest  melodies  of  Mozart  or 
Beethoven.  It  is  this  strange  and  startling 
combination  of  rudeness  with  refinement,  of 
coarseness  with  elegance  of  taste,  of  barbarity 
with  the  last  delicacies  of  civilization,  in  one 
class,  with  the  first  attempts  at  improvement 
in  those  beneath  it,  which  strikes  the  traveler 
at  every  step  in  Russia.  Diderot  long  ago  said 
that  "  the  Russians  were  rotten  before  they 
were  ripe ;"  but  it  would  be  more  just  to  say- 
that  they  are  ripe  in  one  class  before  they  are 
even  beginning  to  form  fruit  in  those  below  it. 
The  Russians  are  essentially  an  imitative  peo- 
41  pie,  and  they  have  carried  talent  in 
Strong  imi-  this  respect  to  a  length  unequaled 
*-tive  turn  in  any  other  age  or  country  of  the 
us"  world.  Their  manners,  their  fash- 
ions, their  arts,  their  luxuries,  their 
architecture,  their  painting,  are  all  copied  from 
those  of  western  Europe.  Like  the  inhabitants 
of  all  northern  countries,  they  are  passionately 
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fond  of  traveling,  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
they  seek  in  foreign  countries  gratifications 
they  can  not  find  in  their  own.  They  make 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  they  thus  enjoy: 
they  are  well  known  as  the  most  lavish  patrons 
of  art  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  they  carry 
back  with  them  to  their  deserts  not  only  the 
finest  specimens  of  ancient  statuary  or  modern 
painting,  but  the  most  refined  taste  for  their 
beauties,  and  correct  appreciation  of  their  ex- 
cellences. Their  architecture,  in  all  but  the 
very  oldest  structures  of  the  empire,  is  all 
copied  from  the  Greek  or  Roman ;  it  is  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens,  the  Pantheon  of  Rome, 
at  every  step.  In  the  Kremlin  alone,  and  some 
of  the  oldest  structures  of  Nijni  and  great  Nov- 
gorod, is  to  be  seen  the  ancient  and  native  ema- 
nations of  Russian  genius  before  it  was  crushed 
by  the  barbarism  of  the  Tartars,  or  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  the  imitative  passion  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  eye  of  the  traveler  is  fascinated 
by  these  long  lines  of  pillared  scenery  inter- 
spersed with  monuments  and  obelisks;  but 
after  a  time  it  palls  on  the  senses,  from  its  very 
richness  and  uniformity :  it  is  felt  to  be  an  ex- 
otic unsuited  to  the  climate,  and  which  can  not 
take  root  in  the  soil;  and  the  imagination  sighs 
for  the  original  architecture  of  the  English 
cathedrals  and  the  Moorish  Alhambra,  which 
mark  the  native-born  conceptions  of  the  Gothic 
and  Arabian  conquerors  of  the  world. 

But  if  western  Europe  has  little  to  fear  from 
the  rivalry  of  Russian  art  or  the  4, 
flights  of  Russian  genius,  it  is  other-  Military 
wise  with  the  imitation  of  the  Mm-  strength  of 
tary  Art,  which  has  been  carried  to  Russia- 
the  very  highest  point  in  the  Muscovite  armies. 
The  army  consisted  in  1840  of  72  regiments  of 
infantry,  24  of  light  cavalry,  90  batteries  of 
foot  and  12  of  horse  artillery.  Each  regiment 
consists  of  7  battalions  of  1000  men  each ;  so 
that  the  infantry  alone,  if  complete,  would  con- 
tain above  500,000  men.  The  guards,  which 
are  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  whole  male 
population  of  the  empire,  consist  of  12  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  12  of  cavalry,  12  batteries 
of  foot  and  4  of  horse  artillery,  which  are  al- 
ways kept  complete.  Besides  this,  there  are 
24  regiments  of  heavy  reserve  cavalry,  and  12 
batteries  of  reserve  horse  artillery,  and  the 
corps  of  the  Caucasus,  Orenburg,  Siberia,  Fin- 
land, and  the  interior,  which  contain  100  bat- 
talions of  1000  men  each,  40  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, and  36  batteries  of  cannon.  Besides  these 
immense  forces,  the  emperor  has  at  his  disposal 
164  regiments  of  Cossacks,  each  containing  800 
warriors,  of  whom  56  come  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Don,  and  are  superior  to  any  troojus  in 
the  world  for  the  service  of  light  cavalry.  If 
these  immense  forces  were  all  complete,  they 
would  contain  above  800,000  infantry,  250,000 
horses,  and  100,000  artillerymen.  But  the 
ranks  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  com- 
plete; and  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the 
difference  so  great  between  the  numerical  force 
of  an  army  on  paper  and  its  effective  muster  in 
the  field.  The  reason  is,  that  numerous  officers 
in  every  grade  have  an  interest  in  representing 
the  force  as  greater  than  it  really  is ;  as  they 
draw  pay  and  rations  for  the  whole,  and  ap- 
propriate such  as  is  allotted  to  the  non-exist- 
ing to  themselves.    Still,  after  making  every 
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allowance  for  these  great  deficiencies,  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  assert  that  Russia,  when  her 
strength  is  fully  called  forth,  could  produce 
400,000  infantry,  100,000  cavalry,  and  50,000 
,  Marmont  artillerymen  for  service  beyond  her 
Voyages,  i.'  own  frontier,  though  the  distances 
184,  189;  of  the  empire  are  so  great  that  it 
vial408BrUn'  wou'd  require  more  than  a  year  to 
London'der-  bring  even  the  half  of  this  immense 
ry,  Russia,  force  to  bear  on  any  point  in  Europe 
ii.  156,159.    or  Asia.1* 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the 
43.  institutions  of  Russia  is  to  be  found 
The  military  in  the  Military  Colonies,  which  are 
colonies.  established  in  several  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  the  empire.  They  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  being 
struck  with  the  protection  which  similar  estab- 
lishments on  the  frontiers  of  Transylvania  had 
long  afforded  to  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
in  warding  off  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Mussulman  horse,  resolved  in  1817  to  found 
colonies  of  the  same  sort  in  several  parts  of  his 
dominions.  The  system  was  extended  and  im- 
proved, under  the  able  guidance  of  General  de 
Witt,  in  the  southern  provinces  in  1821.  Sev- 
eral divisions  of  veterans,  regular  cavalry,  were 
colonized  in  this  manner,  and  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  seventy  thousand  wandering  tribes 
settled  on  certain  districts  allotted  to  them. 
The  principle  of  these  establishments  is,  that 
an  immense  tract  of  arable  and  pasture  land  is 
divided  among  a  certain  number  of  leading 
colonists,  who  are  married,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  families,  each  of  whom  holds  his 
lands,  like  the  military  tenants  of  former  days 
in  Europe,  under  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
constantly  a  horseman  and  horses  completely 
equipped,  and  providing  for  his  maintenance. 
In  return,  he  is  entitled  to  the  labor  of  the 
cavalier,  when  not  actually  in  the  field.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  horsemen,  who  are  constantly 
ready  for  service,  there  are  a  much  greater 
number  of  substitutes,  or  mpplea?is,  as  they 
are  called,  who  also  are  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  being  all  expert  horsemen,  are  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  take  the  principal's 
place  if  he  is  killed  or  disabled  for  active  serv- 
ice. All  the  children  of  the  colony  are  trained 
to  military  service,  and  are  bound  to  serve,  if 
required,  twenty-two  years,  after  which  they 

*  Russian  Army,  August,  1853: 
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obtain  their  discharge  and  a  grant  of  land  to 
themselves.    The  whole  are  subjected  to  the 
most  rigorous  military  discipline,  and  regula- 
ted by  a  code  of  laws  entirely  for  themselves. 
At  first  the  children  were  brought  up  some- 
what after  the  Spartan  fashion,  being  taken 
from  their  parents  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  and  bred  exclusively  at  the  military 
schools;1  but  this  was  found  to  be  i  Malte 
attended  with  so  many  evils  that  the  Brun,  vi. 
system  was  essentially  modified  by  ji^411- j 
various  regulations  established  by  voyages, 'i. 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  between  1829  193,  215'; 
and  1831.  At  present  the  military  col-  Schnitzler. 
onies  form  a  sort  of  permanent  cantonment  of  a 
part  of  the  army,  and  they  can,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  furnish  100,000  soldiers,  fully  drilled 
and  equipped,  capable  of  being  raised  by  the 
suppleans  and  principal  colonists  to  250,000  men. 

The  Cossacks,  so  well  known  during  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  form  another  sort  of  44, 
military  colony  on  a  still  greater  scale.  The  Cos- 
Their  lands  are  of  immense  extent,  em-  sacks- 
bracing  fifty-seven  thousand  square  geograph- 
ical miles — about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area 
of  Great  Britain,  and  incomparably  more  level 
and  fertile.    They  are  all  held  under  the  obli- 
gation of  furnishing,  when  required,  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  country  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  for  the  service  of  the  emperor.  They 
constantly  furnish  100,000  men,  distributed  in 
164  regiments,  to  the  imperial  forces.  So  strong, 
however,  is  the  military  spirit  among  them, 
and  so  thoroughly  are  they  all  trained  from  in- 
fancy to  the  duties  of  horsemanship,  that  if 
summoned  to  his  standard,  they  could  easily 
furnish  double  this  force,  either  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  or  the  purposes  of  aggressive 
warfare.    Glory,  plunder,  wine,  and  women, 
form  irresistible  attractions,  which  impel  the 
the  entire  nation  into  the  career  of  conquest. 
It  is  their  immense  bodies  of  horse,  more  near- 
ly resembling  the  hordes  of  Timour  or  Genghis 
Khan  than  the  regular  armies  of  western  Eu- 
rope, which  constitute  the  real  strength  of  the 
Czar;  and  as  their  predatory  and  roving  habits 
never  decline,  and  can  not  do  so  from  a  Brcmner 
thenature  of  the  country  which  they  Russia,  ii.' 
inhabit,  while  their  numbers  are  con-  432,  440  ; 
stantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  how  formidable  they  75  ;  Malte' 
must  ere  long  become  to  the  liberties  Brun,  vi. 
of  the  other  states  of  Christendom.2  402>  403- 

What  renders  the  Russian  armies  the  more 
formidable  is  the  extreme  ability  ^ 
with  which  they  are  trained,  disci-  The  ajmjr. 
plined,  and  commanded.    Whatever  able  disci- 
may  be  thought  of  the  inferiority,  in  plincand 
an  intellectual  point  of  view,  of  a  na-  XheTrmy. 
tion  where  only  1  in  280  is  at  the 
entire  schools  of  the  state  of  any  description, 
the  same  can  not  be  said  of  their  military  train- 
ing, which  is  conducted  on  the  most  approved 
system,  and  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  All 
the  improvements  in  arms,  tactics,  accoutre- 
ments, evolutions,  or  discipline,  which  expe- 
rience or  science  has  suggested  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  are,  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  transmitted  to  Russia,  and 
taught  in  the  military  schools  which  train  its 
youth  for  their  duties  "in  the  field,  or  adopted  in 
its  vast  arrays.    The  Russian  army,  according- 
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ly,  exhibits  a  combination  of  physical  strength 
and  intellectual  power — of  the  energy  of  the 
desert  and  the  resources  of  civilization,  of  the 
unity  of  despotism  and  the  vigor  of  democracy 
— which  no  other  country  in  modern  times  can 
exhibit,  and  to  find  a  parallel  to  which  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Roman  legions  in  the  days  of 
Trajan  or  Severus.  The  ranks  of  the  infantry 
are  recruited  by  a  compulsory  levy,  generally, 
in  time  of  peace,  of  five  in  a  thousand — of  war, 
of  two  or  three  in  a  hundred ;  but  the  cavalry, 
in  a  country  abounding  so  much  in  nomad 
tribes,  and  where,  in  many  vast  districts,  the 
■whole  male  population  nearly  live  on  horse- 
back, is  in  great  part  made  up  by  voluntary 
enrollment ;  and  as  the  whole  rising  talent  of 
the  empire  is  drawn  into  the  military  or  diplo- 
matic lines,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a 
formidable  body,  under  such  direction,  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  empire  must  become.  Every 
soldier  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  after  twenty- 
two  years'  service  in  the  line,  or  twenty  in  the 
guards  ;  and  he  leaves  the  ranks  a  freeman,  if 
before  he  was  a  serf — a  privilege  which  goes  far 
to  diminish  the  hardship  of  the  compulsory  levy 
on  the  rural  population.  The  weakness  of  the 
army  consists  in  the  want  of  integrity  in  its 
j  inferior  officers,  which  is  as  con- 

Brun 'vi  spicuous  in  general  as  the  honor  and 
412,413;  patriotism  of  its  generals  and  com- 
Breirmer,    manders:  the  necessary  consequence 

c'  ^/U.  'i„-  of  the  want  of  a  class  of  gentry  from 
Schmtzler.  .  &  J 

which  they  can  alone  be  drawn. 

The  navy,  like  the  army  in  Russia,  is  main- 
46.  tained  by  a  compulsory  levy,  which 
Russian  amounts  in  time  of  peace  to  33,000  men. 
navy-  The  fleet  consists  of  thirty  ships,  of  the 
line  and  twenty-two  frigates  in  the  Baltic,  and 
of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates  in 
the  Black  Sea,  carrying  in  all  6000  guns.  These 
large  forces  give  the  Czar,  in  a  manner,  the 
command  of  those  two  inland  seas,  which  can 
not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  but  as  vast 
Russian  lakes.  But  as  the  sailors  who  man  them 
are  accustomed  only  to  navigate  a  sea  shut  up 
with  ice  during  half  the  year,  or  to  plow  the 
comparatively  placid  waters  of  the  Euxine,  they 
could  never  contend  in  the  open  sea  with  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  storms  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  or  braved  the  perils  of  the  Atlantic. 
Still,  as  the  Russian  sailors,  like  their  soldiers, 
are  individually  brave,  and  stand  to  their  guns, 
as  well  as  point  them,  as  steadily  as  any  English- 
man, they  may  eventually  prove  formidable 
even  to  the  colossal  maritime  strength  of  En- 
gland; the  more  especially  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed that  Cronstadt  is  within  a  fortnight's  sail  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  that  the  fleet  is  con- 
stantly kept  manned  and  afloat  in  summer,  by 
the  compulsory  levy;  that  thirty  thousand  sol- 
diers are  habitually  put  on  board  those  in  the 
Baltic,  to  accustom  the  crews  to  their  convey- 
ance to  distant  quarters ;  and  that  the  interests 
3  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  the 

Brun.  vi.  East  so  frequently  come  into  col- 
410 ;  Brem.  lision,  that  several  times  during  the 
ii.  375, 376 ,  iast  thirty  years  they  have  been  on 
Schmtzler,  tJie  eye  0f  a  rUpture;  once  wjtjj  Franee 

and  Russia  united  against  England.2 
The  revenue  of  Russia,  though  not  consider- 
able compared  with  that  of  Franee  or  England, 
is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 


its  vast  establishments,  from  the  high  value 
of  money  and  low  rate  of  pay  of  "  47 
nearly  all  the  public  functionaries,  Revenue  of 
civil  and  military,  in  the  empire.  Russia. 
It  amounts  to  460,000,000  paper  roubles,  or 
500,000,000  francs  (£20,000,000),  and  is  raised 
chiefly  by,  1st,  A  capitation-tax  of  four  francs 
('As.  6d.)  on  every  male  inhabitant,  that  of  serfs 
being  paid  by  their  masters;  2d,  A  tax  on  the 
capital  of  merchants,  ascertained  by  their  own 
disclosure,  checked  by  judicial  authority  ;  3d, 
The  revenues  of  the  Crown  domains,  with  the 
obrok  paid  by  the  emancipated  serfs,  who  are 
very  numerous ;  4th,  The  custom-house  duties 
by  sea  and  land,  which,  on  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  are  for  the  most  part  very  heavy ; 
5th,  The  stamp-duties,  which  on  sales  of  herit- 
able property  amount  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
5  per  cent. ;  6th,  A  duty  on  spirituous  liquors 
and  salt;  7th,  The  imperial  duties  on  the  mines 
of  gold  and  platina,  which  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  productive,  from  the  great  quantities 
of  these  valuable  metals,  now  amounting  to 
£3,000,000  annually,  which  are  worked  out  m 
the  Ural  and  Atlas  mountains.  It  can  not  be 
said  that  any  of  these  taxes  are  peculiarly 
oppressive,  or  such  as  weigh  on  the  indus- 
try or  capital  of  the  nation  ;  but  they  pro- 
duce, when  taken  together,  a  sum  which  is  very 
large  in  a  country  where  the  value  of  money 
is  so  high,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  so  low, 
that  the  common  soldiers  are  deemed  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  by  a  pay  which,  after 
the  deductions  for  rations  and  other  j  gchnitzler 
necessaries  are' made,  leaves  them  ii.  276, 280; 
scarcely  a  halfpenny  a  day  to  them-  Walte  Brun, 
selves.1*    .  .  vi.  406, 408. 

As  the  distances  in  Russia  are  so  prodigious 
that  it  takes  at  least  a  year  and  a  4g 
half  to  gather  up  its  mighty  strength,  Positions  of 
the  principal  armies  are  permanent-  tlle  princi- 
ly  disposed  in  positions  where  they  pal  arImes- 
may  be  comparatively  near  the  probable  scene 
of  military  operations,  and  best  favor  the  de- 
signs of  the  diplomatic  body.  The  first  army, 
112,000  strong,  is  composed  of  three  corps,  and 
stationed  in  Poland  and  the  adjacent  frontiers 
of  Russia :  it  is  intended  to  overawe  the  dis- 
contented in  the  former  country,  and  hang  like 
a  thunder-cloud  on  the  rear  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  second  army,  also  112,000  strong, 
is  cantoned  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  between  Odessa  and  the  Danube :  it  is 
destined  to  intimidate  the  Turks,  and  give 
weight  to  the  ceaseless  diplomatic  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  at  Constantinople.  The  third, 
which  musters  120,000  combatants,  is  stationed 
as  a  reserve  at  Moscow,  Smolensko,  and  in  the 
central  provinces  of  the  empire  :  it  is  intended 
to  reinforce  either  of  the  great  armies  on  the 
frontier  which  may  require  to  be  supported, 

*  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  has  labored  assiduously  to  diminish  the  public  ex- 
penses and  check  the  frauds  continually  practiced  in  the 
distribution  of  the  national  revenue.  In  his  own  house- 
hold and  guards  he  has  effected  a  reduction,  with  no 
diminution  of  splendor,  of  no  less  than  67,500,000  paper 
rubles.  The  expenses  of  the  kitchen  and  cellar  were  re- 
duced at  once  from  600  paper  rubles  to  200  a  day.  By 
similar  economics  in  every  department  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  the  costly  war  in  Turkey  and  Russia,  in  1827 
and  1828,  without  any  sensible  increase  to  the  public  debt. 
In  1830  it  amounted  in  all  to  1,300,000,000  francs,  or 
£52,000,000.— Schmtzler,  Hist.  Int.,  ii.  184-186. 
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and  is  advanced  nearer  to  the  scene  of  active 
operations  the  moment  that  hostilities  com- 
mence. In  addition  to  this,  there  are  never 
less  than  60,000  men,  including  the  guards,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  40,000  on  the  Caucasus,  or 
in  the  province  of  Georgia  to  the  south  of  it. 
These  immense  forces  may  all  be  rendered  dis- 
posable without  weakening  any  garrison  or 
military  station  in  the  interior.    They  are, 

1  jjist  of  however,  so  far  separated  from  each 
Europe,  c.  other  that  it  requires  a  long  time  to 
xcv.  i)  26 ;  concentrate  them  on  any  one  point, 
Histoire611'  or  Produce  tne  imposing  array  of 
Int.  de  la  160,000  warriors,  whom  Alexander, 
Russie,  ii.  in  1815,  reviewed  on  the  plains  of 
3>  4'         Vertus  in  Champagne.1 

Montesquieu  long  ago  said  that  honor  is  the 
49        principle  of  a  monarchy,  and  virtue 
General      of  a  republic.    Both  are  true,  in  a 
corruption  certain  sense,  of  society  generally, 
in  Russia.   tnougn  not  0f  every  individual  of 

which  it  is  composed ;  for  though  few  are 
willing  to  practice  these  virtues  themselves, 
yet  all  are  ready  to  exact  them  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Public  opinion  inclines  to  the  right  side, 
because  it  is  founded  on  our  judgment  of  others; 
private  acts  often  to  the  wrong,  because  they 
are  prompted  by  our  own  inclinations.  If  we 
are  to  form  our  opinion  from  the  example  of 
Russia,  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  principle  of  despotism  is  Corruption.  This 
arises  from  the  selfish  desire  of  gain  in  individ- 
uals being  unchecked  by  the  opinion  of  those 
who,  as  they  do  not  participate  in,  are  not 
biased  by  it ;  and  from  the  immensity  of  the 
empire,  and  the  innumerable  number  of  func- 
tionaries employed,  rendering  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  higher  officers  of 
state  inadequate  to  check  the  general  abuses 
which  prevail.  Doubtless  there  are  many  men 
in  the  highest  situations,  both  civil  and  military, 
in  Russia,  who  are  as  pure  and  honorable  as 
any  in  the  world ;  but  they  are  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule.  Generally  speaking,  and  as  a 
national  characteristic,  the  functionaries  in 
Russia  are  corrupt.  The  taking  of  bribes  is 
general ;  justice  is  too  often  venal ;  the  chiefs 
of  the  police,  on  the  most  moderate  salaries, 
soon  accumulate  large  fortunes ;  and  even  ele- 
vated functionaries  are  often  not  proof  against 
the  seductions  of  a  handsome  woman,  or  a 
magnificent  Cashmere  shawl  for  their  wives  or 
daughters.*  The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation  at  some  great  dilapidations 

2  ci,  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  naval 
2  Schmtz-  .         .  ,      .  . 

ler,  His-  stores,  said,  "If  they  knew  where  to 
toire  lnt.  de  bide  them,  they  would  steal  my  ships 
la4j^usivi'e'  of  the  line;  if  they  could  draw  my 
182.  '  '  teeth  without  waking  me,  they  would 
extract  them  din  ing  the  night."  2 
No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent 

*  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  1826,  it 
was  discovered  that  in  sixteen  governments  of  Russia 
out  of  no  less  titan  2749  ukases,  or  decrees  of  the  Senate, 
passed,  1821  had  remained  unexecuted  ;  m  the  single  gov- 
ernment of  Kourok  600  lay  buried  and  unknown  in  the 
public  archives.  In  the  same  year  there  were  2,850,000 
causes  in  dependence  in  the  different  tribunals  of  the  em- 
pire, and  127,000  persons  under  arrest.  The  Senate  de- 
cides annually  40.000  causes  on  an  average;  in  1825  the 
number  was  60,000 ;  which  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
vast  majority  must  have  been  decided  in  absence,  or  with- 
out any  consideration. — Schnitzler,  Hmtoire  Int.  dc  la 
Rtissie,  ii.  171,  175,  176. 


to  which  this  system  of  pillage,  both  on  the 
public  and  on  individuals,  prevails  50 
on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  Enormous 
power  in  Russia;  those  practically  abuses 
acquainted  with  the  administration  ^Jjj0'1  pre' 
of  affairs  in  Great  Britain  may  ap- 
proach to  a  conception  of  its  magnitude,  from 
the  strenuous  efforts  constantly  making  to  in- 
troduce the  same  system  into  the  British  do- 
minions, when  the  vigilant  e\'e  of  Parliament 
and  Government  is  for  any  considerable  time 
averted.    It  is  the  great  cause  of  the  unexpected 
reverses  or  trifling  successes  which  have  so 
often  attended  the  Russian  arms  on  the  first 
breaking  out  of  fresh  hostilities.    So  universal 
and  systematic  had  been  the  fraud  of  the  whole 
functionaries  connected  with  the  armies,  that 
they  are  often  found,  when  they  take  the  field, 
to  be  little  more  than  half  the  strength  which 
was  represented  on  paper,  and  on  which  the 
cabinet  relied  in  commencing  the  campaign. 
When  Nicholas  declared  war  against  Turkey 
in  1827,  he  relied  on  Wittgenstein's  army  in 
the  south  being,  as  the  returns  showed,  120,000 
strong ;  but  it  was  never  able  to  bring  60,000 
sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field :  and  when 
the  army  approached  the  Danube,  he  found,  to 
his  utter  dismay,  that  the  wood  for  ,  schnitz- 
the  bridges,  which  were  represented  ier,  Hist, 
as  already  thrown  over  the  Danube,  Int.  de  la 

was  not  even  cut  in  the  forests  of  f^Js^?Sk 
_  ...  184,  185. 

Bessarabia.1 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  enormous  abuses  that 

are  going  on  are  revealed  to  the  5] 

emperor,  and  then  the  stroke  of  jus-  striking in- 

tice  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  from  stances  of 

heaven  on  the  head  of  the  culprit;  "lis  cor- 
,    ,  ,.  .  r   .  >  ruption. 

but  these  examples  are  so  rare  in 

comparison  with  the  enormous  number  of  di- 
lapidations which  are  going  on  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  they  produce  no  lasting  impression. 
Like  the  terrible  railway  accidents  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  England,  or  steamboat  explo- 
sions in  America,  they  produce  general  con- 
sternation for  a  few  days,  but  are  soon  forgotten. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  malversation  is  found  to 
involve  such  elevated  functionaries,  that  the 
tracing  of  guilt  or  its  punishment  are  alike  im- 
possible. At  a  review  in  April,  1826,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  four  men,  dressed 
as  peasants,  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in 
penetrating  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  near  his 
magnificent  palaee  of  Tsarcko-Selo,  and  re- 
vealed to  him  an  enormous  system  of  dilapida- 
tion of  the  public  naval  stores  which  was  going 
on  at  Cronstadt,  where  cordage,  anchors,  and 
sails  belonging  to  the  Crown  were  publicly  ex- 
posed at  the  bazaar,  and  purchased  at  a  low 
price  by  foreigners.  Nicholas  instantly  ordered 
an  officer  with  three  hundred  men  to  surround 
the  bazaar ;  and  upon  doing  so,  ample  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  the  charges  were  discovered. 
Orders  were  given  to  prosecute  the  delinquents 
with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  the  imperial  seal 
was  put  on  the  dilapidated  stores ;  but  the 
culprits  were  persons  of  great  consideration; 
in  the  night  of  the  21st  of  June  following,  a 
bright  light  was  seen  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
illuminate  the  western  sky,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  cautiously  whispered  that  the  bazaar 
had  been  totally  consumed  by  fire,  and  with  it 
the  whole  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 
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The  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  made  no  mention 
i  schnitz-  °f  the  fraud,  or  of  the  conflagration 
ler,  ii.  180,  by  which  its  punishment  had  been 
182.  prevented.1 

As  a  set  off  to  this  inherent  vice  and  conse- 
51>  quent  weakness  in  the  Russian  em- 
Emigration  P're,  there  is  one  most  important 
in  Russia  source  of  strength  which  is  every 
is  all  later-  fay  contrasting  more  strongly  with 
the  opposite  cause  of  decline  opera- 
ting in  western  Europe.  Emigration  among 
them  is  very  general:  in  no  country  in  the 
world  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
more  able  and  prepared,  on  the  slightest  mo- 
tive, to  locate  themselves  in  fresh  habitations. 
Armed  with  his  hatchet  on  his  shoulder — his 
invariable  auxiliary — the  Muscovite  peasant  is 
often  inclined  to  leave  his  log-house  and  his 
fields,  and  carve  out  for  himself  fresh  ones  in 
some  distant  or  more  fertile  forest.  Followed 
by  his  flocks,  his  mares,  and  his  herds,  the  Cos- 
sack or  the  dweller  on  the  steppes  is  ever  ready 
to  exchange  the  pasture  of  his  fathers  for  that 
of  other  lands.  But  there  is  this  vital  differ- 
ence between  these  migrations  and  the  emigra- 
tion of  western  Europe — they  are  internal  only ; 
they  do  not  diminish,  they  augment  the  strength 
of  the  state.  From  the  British  islands,  at  this 
time,  an  annual  stream  of  350,000  emigrants, 
nearly  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  issues,  of  whom 
two-thirds  settle  in  the  wilds  of  America  ;*  and 
from  Germany  the  fever  of  moving  has,  since 
the  revolution  of  1848,  become  so  violent  that 
100,000  annually  leave  the  Fatherland.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  prodigious  drains, 
springing  out  of  the  passions  and  necessities  of 
civilization,  can  not  go  on  for  any  length  of 
time  without  seriously  weakening  the  strength 
and  lessening  the  population  of  western  Europe. 
But  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  obtains  in  Rus- 
sia, for  there  the  movement  is  all  within ;  what 
is  lost  to  one  part  of  the  empire  is  gained  to 
another,  and  a  rate  of  increase  approaching  the 
Transatlantic  appears,  not  in  a  distant  hemi- 
sphere, but  on  the  plains  of  the  Ukraine  and 
the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Nor  will  it  for  long 
be  otherwise,  for  the  remote  situation  of  the 
Russian  peasants  renders  them  ignorant  of  other 
countries,  and  averse  to  the  sea;  while  their 
poverty  precludes  them  from  moving,  except 
with  their  hatchets  to  a  neighboring  forest,  or 
their  herds  to  an  adjoining  steppe. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  free-trade  system  into  Great  Britain 
has  already  given  a  very  great  impulse  to 
agricultural  industry  in  Russia,  where  it  is 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  it  is  declining  in  the 
British  Islands.  As  this  change  has  arisen  from 

*  Emigration  from  the  British  Isles. 

year  Number  of      Excess  of  Births   Total  Annual 

Emigrants.        over  Deaths.  Decrease. 

1850   2811.484  ....  240,000  ....  40,484 

1851   335,966  ....  240,000  ....  95,966 

1852   368,764  ....  250,000  ....  118,764 

Total  in  three  years,  985,214  ....  730,000  ....  255,2)4 
— Emigration  Report,  March  1653.  The  annual  increase 
of  the  births  over  the  deaths  is  about  230,000  ;  so  that, 
when  the  emigration  is  taken  into  view,  there  is  an  annual 
decline  of  120,000  or  130,000  in  the  entire  population 
This  appeared  in  the  census  of  1851.  Though  the  great 
emigration  had  only  recently  begun,  it  showed  a  decline 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  together,  of  600,000 
souls  since  1845  ;  in  Ireland,  taken  singly,  of  2,000,000.— 
See  Census  1851,  and  ante,  c.  1,  $  58. 


the  necessary  effect  of  the  wealth,  civilization, 
and  advanced  years  of -the  British  53 
empire,  so  there  is  no  chance  of  its  Great  im- 
undergoing  any  alteration,  and  it  pulse  to  ag- 
must  come  every  day  to  evince  a  jJSgSJta 
more  powerful  influence  on  the  re-  Russia 
lative  strength  and  fortunes  of  the  from  free 
two  empires.    Even  before  the  free-  trade- 
trade  system  had  been  two  years  established  in 
Great  Britain,  it  had,  despite  the  rude  system 
of  agriculture  there  prevalent,  nearly  doubled 
the  exportation  of  grain  from  the  harbors  of 
Russia,*  and  tripled  its  value,  while  it  has 
caused  the  production  of  cereal  crops  in  the 
British  Islands  to  decline  4,000,000  of  quarters. 
The  effect  of  such  a  continued  and  increasing 
augmentation  on  the  one  side,  and  decline  on 
the  other,  can  not  fail  ere  long  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  fortunes  and  relative 
strength  of  the  two  empires;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  increase  is  given  to  a  young 
and  rising,  and  the  drain  taken  from  an  old  and 
stationary  state,  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  how 
important  in  a  short  time  the  difference  must 
become. 

What,  then,  is  the  destiny  of  Russia  ? — for  a 
destiny,  and  that  a  great  one,  she  54i 
evidently  has.  Her  rapid  growth  what  is 
and  ceaseless  progress  through  all  the  tn.e  destiny 
mutations  of  fortune  in  the  adjoining  01  Russiat 
states  clearly  bespeak  not  only  consummate 
wisdom  of  general  internal  direction,  but  the 
evolutions  of  a  mighty  design. \  She  is  prob- 
ably not  intended  to  shine  in  the  career  of 
civilization.  Her  sons  will  not,  at  least  for 
long,  rival  the  arts  of  Italy  or  the  chivalry  of 
France,  the  intellect  of  England  or  the  imagi- 
nation of  Germany.  There  will  be  no  Shak- 
speares  or  Miltons,  no  Racines  or  Corneilles,  no 
Tassos  or  Raphaels,  no  Schillers  or  Goethes, 
amidst  the  countless  millions  of  her  boundless 

*  Exportation  on  an  Average  of  Three  Years, 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  from  Russia. 

Years.  Tchetwerts.      Value  in  Rubles.       In  Pounds 

Sterling. 

1824-62....  3,398,127..  11,913,200  ..  £1,970,000 
1827-29....  7,466,012..  24,191,500..  4,031,500 
1830-32  ....  11,324,831  ..  39,407,400..  6,566,000 
1833-35....  2,244,266..  10,357,900..  1,722,900 
1836-38....  7,540,299..  31,873,200..  5,312,200 
1839^1  ....  8,864,304  . .  47,753,900  .  .  7,958,900 
1842-44....  8,685,907..  40,131,400..  6,689,000 
tl845-47....  14,349,986  ..  115,483,700  ..  19,262,100 
— Tegoborski,  i.  350. 

Captain  Larcom  has  reported  that  the  wheat  produce  of 
Ireland  has  declined  1,500,000  quarters  since  1845;  and 
the  return  of  sales  in  the  market  towns  of  England  indi- 
cates a  diminished  production  of  wheat  alone  in  Great 
Britain  of  at  least  2,500,000  quarters  more. 

f  Free  trade  in  England. 

t  Table  showing  the  increase  of  Russia  since 
1462. 

Extent  in  Sq.  Population 

Epochs.                       Germ.  Miles,  Approxi- 

16  to  an  Eng.  mate. 

Under  Ivan  III.,  in  1462                  18,200..  6,0U0,000 

At  his  death,  in  1505                      37,137  ..  10,000,000 

At  the  death  of  Ivan  IV.,  in  1584  ..  25,465  ..  12,000,000 
(Conquest  of  Kazan,  Astracan, 
Siberia.) 

At  the  death  of  Michael  I.,  in  1645  254,361  . .  12,500,000 
At  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great, 

in  1689                                       263,900  ..  15,000,000 

At  his  death,  in  1725                       273,815  . .  20,000,000 

At  the  accession  of  Catherine  II., 

in  1763                                    319,538  . .  25,000,000 

At  her  death,  in  1796                    331,810  ..  36,000,000 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  1825  367,494  ..  53,000,000 

Under  Nicholas,  in  1829                373.000  ..  55,000,000 

Under  Nicholas,  in  1852                376,000  ..  70,000,000 

— Malte  Brun,  vi.  380. 
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territory ;  but  there  may  be — there  will  be — 
an  Alexander,  an  Attila,  a  Timor.  Literature, 
science,  the  arts,  are  the  efflorescence  of  civil- 
ization ;  but  in  the  moral,  not  less  than  in  the 
physical  world,  efflorescence  is  succeeded  by 
decline,  the  riches  of  the  harvest  border  on  the 
decay  of  autumn.  There  is  a  winter  in  nations 
as  well  as  in  seasons ;  the  vulture  and  the  eagle 
are  required  to  cleanse  the  moral  not  less  than 
the  physical  world.  If  the  glories  of  civiliza- 
tion are  denied  to  Russia,  she  is  saved  from  its 
corruption  ;  if  she  does  not  exhibit  the  beauties 
of  summer,  she  is  not  stained  by  its  consequent 
decay.  Hardened  by  suffering,  inured  to  pri- 
vation, compelled  to  struggle  eternally  with 
the  severities  of  climate,  the  difficulties  of  space, 
the  energy  of  the  human  character  is  preserved 
entire  amidst  her  ice  and  snows.  From  thence, 
as  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  the  destroying 
but  purifying  streams  descend  upou  the  plenty 
of  the  vales  beneath.  Russia  will  evidently 
conquer  Turkey,  and  plant  hei  eagles  on  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia;  she  will  do  what  the 
Crusaders  failed  in  doing — she  will  rescue  the 
Holy  Shrines  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels. 
But  that,  though  an  important  part,  is  not  the 
whole  of  her  destiny.  Still,  when  the  Cross  is 
seen  triumphant  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  will  her  millions  remain  in  their 
snowy  deserts,  invigorated  by  necessity,  hard- 
ened by  suffering,  panting  for  conquest.  She 
is  never  destined  to  be  civilized,  save  for  the 
purposes  of  war ;  but  she  is  destined  to  do 
what  intellect  and  peace  can  never  do.  Scythia 
will  forever  remain  what  it  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times — the  storehouse  of  nations,  the 

SCOURGE  OF  VICIOUS  CIVILIZATION. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  great  dif- 
55  ficulty  in  Russia  is,  that  it  contains, 
Two  differ-  in  a  manner,  two  different  people ;  the 
ent  people  0ne  on  a  level  with  the  most  highly 
m  Russia.  c;vii;ze(j  states  0f  Europe,  the  other, 
at  the  utmost,  only  fashioned  to  civilization  by 
the  police.  The  Marquis  Custine  says,  "  it  con- 
tains a  society  half  barbarous,  but  restrained  in 
order  by  fear ;"  and  though  that  is  by  no  means 
true  of  the  first  people,  it  is  strictly  so  of  the 
last.  The  interests,  feelings,  and  desires  of  these 
two  different  people  are  irreconcilable;  an  im- 
passable abyss  separates  them.  That  which  the 
first  desires  with  the  most  passionate  ardor,  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  or  unintelligible  to  the 
other.  The  highly-educated  classes,  acquainted 
with  the  society,  familiar  with  the  literature, 
impregnated  with  the  ideas  of  western  Europe, 
often  sigh  for  its  institutions,  its  excitements,  its 
freedom.  The  immense  mass  of  the  peasantry, 
the  great  majority  of  the  trading  classes,  repel 
such  ideas  as  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  at 
variance  with  their  habits,  subversive  of  their 
faith.  The  first  long  for  parliaments,  elections, 
constitutional  government,  a  national  litera- 
ture, a  free  press;  the  latter  are  satisfied  to  go 
on  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  with  their 
Czar,  their  bishops,  their  popes— obeying  every 
mandate  of  government  as  a  decree  of  the  Most 
High ;  desiring,  knowing  nothing  beyond  their 
village,  their  fields,  their  steppe.  For  which  of 
these  different  people  is  the  Emperor  to  legis- 
late? for  the  enlightened  few  or  the  ignorant 
many  ;  for  the  three  hundred  thousand  travel- 


ed and  highly-polished  nobles,  or  the  seventy 
millions  of  simple  and  unlettered  peasants?  Yet 
must  institutions  of  some  kind  be  established, 
legislation  of  some  sort  go  on ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  Russia  is,  that  the  one  class  in  se- 
cret desires  what  the  other  in  sincer-  l  schnitz- 
ity  abominates,  and  what  would  be  ler,  ii.  44, 
beneficial  to  the  former  would  prove  45  ;  Cus- 
utter  ruin  to  the  latter.1  tlne' m'95- 

This  great  difficulty,  by  far  the  most  serious 
which  exists  in  Russian  society,  was  56 
much  aggravated  after  the  termina-  Liberal 
tion  of  the  war  by  the  feelings  with  ideas  with 
which  the  officers  of  the  army  re-  w^cp'> 
turned  from  the  fields  of  their  con-  turned  from 
quest  and  their  fame.    In  the  hard-  France  and 
fought  campaigns  of  Germany  and  Gerniar>y- 
France  they  had  stood  side  by  side  with  the  ar- 
dent youth  of  the  Teutonic  universities,  whose 
feelings  had  been  warmed  by  the  fervor  of  the 
Tugendbund,  whose  imaginations  had  been 
kindled  by  the  poetry  of  Korner ;  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris  they  had  seen  the  world  in  trans- 
ports at  the  magnanimous  words  of  the  Czar  in 
praise  of  liberal  institutions ;  many  of  them  had 
shared  in  his  reception  in  London,  and  witness- 
ed the  marvelous  spectacle  of  a  free  people 
emerging  unscathed  from  a  contest,  from  which 
they  themselves  had  been  extricated  only  by 
committing  their  capital  to  the  flames.  Im- 
mense was  the  influence  which  these  circum- 
stances came  ere  long  to  exercise  on  the  highly- 
educated  youth  of  Russia,  speaking  French  and 
English  as  well  as  natives,  associating  with  the 
very  highest  society  of  these  nations,  and  con- 
trasting the  varied  excitements  and  intellectual 
pleasures  at  their  command,  with  the  stillness 
and  monotony,  save  from  physical  sensations, 
of  their  own  fettered  land.    They  saw  civiliza- 
tion on  its  bright  side  only :  they  had  basked 
in  its  sunshine,  they  had  not  felt  its  shade. 
They  returned  home,  as  so  many  travelers  do, 
to  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  discontented 
with  their  own  country,  and  passionately  de- 
sirous of  a  change.  These  sentiments  were  dan- 
gerous; their  expression  might  consign  the  ut: 
terer  at  once  to  Siberia:  they  were  shrouded 
in  silence,  like  a  secret  passion  in  the  female 
heart  from  a  jealous  husband;  but  like  all  other 
emotions,  they  only  became  the  more  violent 
from  the  necessity  of  being  concealed,  s  Scllnitz 
and  came  in  many  noble  breasts  en-  ]er> 45> 
tirely  to  absorb  the  mind,  to  the  ex-  49 ;  Cus- 
clusion  of  all  objects  of  pacific  inter-  g"e9g"" 
est  or  ambition.2 

Ignorant  of  the  spread  of  passions  which  were 

destined  ere  long  to  cause  the  earth  57. 

to  quake  beneath  his  feet,  and  car-  First  stepa 

ried  away  by  the  intoxicating  in-  °'  Alcxan.- 
v  clcr  on  ins 

cense  which  the  loudly  expressed  ad-  return  t0 

miration  of  the  world  had  lavished  Russia  in 
upon  him  at  Paris,  the  Emperor  Alex-  1814> 
ander  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1814,  after 
his  magnificent  reception  in  London,  with  a 
mind  set  rather  on  vast  projects  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  world,  the  extirpation  of  war,  and 
the  spread  of  the  sway  of  the  Gospel  in  every 
land,  than  the  establishment  of  any  safe  or  prac- 
ticable reforms  in  his  own.  His  benevolence  was 
great,  his  heart  large,  his  imagination  warm ; 
but  his  practice.1,  acquaintance  with  men  was 
small,  and  he  aimed  rather  at  reforming  man- 
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kind  at  once  by  the  ukases  of  despotism,  than 
putting  matters  in  a  train  for  the  slow  and  al- 
most imperceptible  growth  of  real  improvement, 
working  through  the  changed  habits  and  desires 
of  the  people.  He  re-entered  his  capital  after 
bis  long  absence  on  the  24th  July,  and  his  ar- 
rival, after  such  marvelous  events  as  had  sig- 
nalized his  absence,  was  prepared  to  be  cele- 
brated by  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy. 
By  an  order  from  the  Emperor  they  were  all 

1  Schnitz-  stopped.  "The  events,"  said  he  to  the 
ler,  i.  73,  governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  "  which 
75  ;  Biog.  have  terminated  the  bloody  wars  of 
l8o',Vi8l1'  Europe,  are  the  work  of  the  Most 
(Alexan-  High;  it  is  before  Him  alone  that  it 
dre).         behoves  us  to  prostrate  ourselves."  1 

He  refused  the  title  of  "  the  Blessed,"  which 
58  the  Senate  had  decreed  should  be 
His  benefi-  conferred  upon  him.  His  first  care 
cent  meas-  xvas  to  efface,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
ures'  traces  of  the  war;  his  next,  to  grant 
a  general  pardon  to  all  the  persons,  of  whom 
there  were  many,  who  had,  during  its  continu- 
ance, been  drawn  into  traitorous  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy.  He  remitted  the  capita- 
tion tax  to  the  peasants  in  the  provinces  which 
had  suffered  the  most  from  invasion,  and  open- 
ed at  Berlin  and  Konigsberg  banks,  where  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Russia  which  had  been 
given  in  pa3rment  during  the  war  were  retired 
from  the  holders  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 
Soon  after,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Persia,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
very  large  district  of  country  ceded  to  Russia, 
he  promised  his  aid  in  supporting  the  son  whom 
the  Shah  might  design  for  his  successor.  By 
this  treaty  the  Russians  acquired  the  whole  im- 
portant country  which  lies  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  became  masters  of 

2  Biog.  Univ.  the  famous  gates  of  Derbend,  which 
Ivi.  181,  so  often  in  former  ages  had  opened 
182  (Alex-  to  the  Tartars  an  entrance  into  South- 
andre)-        ern  Asia.* 

A  full  account  has  already  been  given  of  the 
part  which  Russia  took  in  the  Con- 
Marriage  of  gress  °f  Vienna  and  the  acquisition 
Alexander's  of  Poland  in  a  former  work  ;3  and  of 
sister  to  the  the  magnanimous  sentiments  which 
Oran«e0f  Alexander  displayed  at  the  Congress 
and  of  the  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  this.4  Two  im- 
Grand        portant  alliances,  destined  to  influ- 

Suk?  ence  materially  the  international  re- 
olas  to  the    ,  , .  „  „  J  ,    .  , 

Princess  of  Nations  ot  Europe,  were  concluded 
Prussia.      during  this  period.    The  first  was 

3  Hist,  of  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the  Grand 
Europe,       Duchess  Ann,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

c'xcv'i81^'  wmca  took  place  when  he  visited 
53)60.'       Brussels  and  the  field  of  Waterloo 

4  A  in  September,  1815  ;  the  second,  the 
vi.  M61, 70.  conclusion  of  the  arrangements  for 

the  marriage  of  his  brother  Nicholas, 
who  has  since  become  emperor,  to  Charlotte, 
Princess  of  Prussia,  who  is  still  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, which  was  solemnized  some  years  after. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
gg  concluded  the  arrangements  for  the  es- 
lsTa.'    '  tablishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 

and  left  General  Zayonchek,  a  Pole  by 
birth,  in  command  as  viceroy.    He  returned  to 

St,  Petersburg  on  13th  December,  hav- 
1817.  '  *n£'  %  tn's  acquisition  of  territory  and 

family  alliances,  extended  the  Russian 


influence  in  a  direct  line,  and  without  any  break, 

over  the  whole  north  of  Europe,  from  ,  ,„„  t, 
,    ,T.  .  t-,,  .         rr\  1  Ann. Reg. 

the  Niemen  to  the  Khine.    ihus  was  isis,  101 , 

the  Netherlands  restored  to  its  proper  Biog.  Univ. 
position  and  rank  in  Continental  af-  18^g's 
fairs;  instead  of  being  the  outwork  of  Hommes 
France  against  Europe,  it  became  the  Vivantes, 
bulwark  of  Europe  against  France.1   iv-  542- 

Consumed  with  the  desire  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  war,  and  convince  himself  with 
his  own  eyes  of  the  necessities  of  the  jncesgant 
districts  for  which  succor  was  peti-  travels  of 
tioned,  Alexander  gave  himself  only  a  Alexander 
few  months'  repose  at  St.  Petersburg.  [0°j^25815 
His  life,  for  the  next  ten  years  to  his 
death,  was  more  than  half  spent  in  traveling, 
and  flying  with  almost  incredible  rapidity  from 
one  part  of  his  vast  dominions  to  another.  The 
postillions,  urging  their  horses  to  the  utmost 
speed,  carried  him  over  the  rough  roads  of 
Russia  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour: 
wrapt  in  his  cloak,  meditating  acts  of  justice, 
dreaming  of  projects  of  philanthropy,  the  Czar 
underwent,  for  days  and  nights  together,  with 
almost  incredible  patience,  the  exhausting  fa- 
tigue.   Hardly  was  his  departure  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg heard  of,  when  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery announced  his  arrival  at  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
or  Odessa.    But  although  Alexander  thus  wast- 
ed his  strength  and  passed  his  life  in  traversing 
his  dominions,  his  heart  was  elsewhere.  The 
great  events  of  Paris  had  got  possession  of  his 
imagination ;  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  suggestions 
of  Madame  Krudener,  occupied  his  thoughts; 
and  he  dreamed  more  of  his  supposed  mission 
as  the  apostle  of  peace,  the  arbiter  of  Chris- 
tendom, than  of  his  duties  as  the  Czar  2  gchnitz- 
of  Russia,  the  supreme  disposer  of  ler,  i.  75 ; 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  sixty  mill-  Biog. Univ. 
ions  of  men.2  lvi-  185- 

The  heart  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  too 
warm,  his  disposition  too  benevolent, 
for  him  not  to  feel  keenly  the  suffer-  various 
ings  of  his  subjects,  and  engage  in  beneficent 
any  measures  that  appeared  practi-  measures 
cable  for  their  relief.  Various  benefi-  bmrh°1dnJced 
cent  acts  signalized  the  pacific  years 
of  his  reign ;  but  they  were  such  as  went  to  re- 
lieve local  distress,  or  induce  local  advantage, 
rather  than  to  stimulate  the  springs  of  industry 
over  his  whole  empire,  or  remove  the  causes 
which  obstructed  civilization  over  its  vast  ex- 
tent. In  August,1816,hevisitedMoscow, 
then  beginning  to  rise  from  its  ashes;  f^f' 25' 
and  in  a  touching  manifesto,  which  evi- 
dently came  from  the  heart,  testified  his  pro- 
found sympathy  for  the  sufferings  induced  by 
its  immortal  sacrifice.    At  the  same  time,  he 
set  on  foot  or  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
many  valuable  undertakings  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire.    He  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  160,000 
rubles,  the  bridge  over  the  Neva ;  he  took  the 
most  efficacious  measures  for  restoring  the  na- 
val forces  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  un- 
avoidably neglected  during  the  pressure  of  the 
war — several  ships  of  the  line  were  begun  both 
at  Cronstadt  and  Odessa ;  no  less  than  1,500,000 
rubles  was  advanced  from  the  treasury  to  set 
on  foot  several  new  buildings  in  the  two  capi- 
tals; the  completion  of  the  splendid  facade  of 
the  Admiralty  ;  the  building  of  a  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers ;  an  imperial  lyce- 
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ran,  in  which  the  imperial  founder  ever  took  a 
warm  interest;  and  several  important  regula- 
tions adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  desert 
districts.  The  finances  of  the  empire  engaged 
his  special  and  anxious  attention.  By 
^  16'  a  ukase,  dated  16th  April,  1817,  he 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
contracted  during  1812  and  1813,  which  were 
still  in  floating  assignats,  30,000,000  rubles  an- 
nually out  of  the  imperial  treasury,  and  a  like 
sum  out  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown. 
At  the  same  time  he  advanced  30,000,000  ru- 
bles to  establish  a  bank  specially  destined  for 
the  support  of  commerce ;  and  decreed  the 
"Council  of  Public  Credit,"  which,  by  its  con- 
stitution, presented  the  first  shadow  of  repre- 
sentative institutions.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
these  measures,  that  when  the  emperor  opened 
a  subscription  for  a  large  loan,  to  enable  him 
to  retire  a  proportion  of  the  floating,  and  re- 
duce considerably  the  immense  mass  of  pa- 
per assignats  in  circulation,  at  an  advance  of 
85  rubles  paid  for  100,  inscribed  as  6  per 
cent,  stock,  30,000,000  was  subscribed  the  first 
i  Ann  Hist  c'ay'  an<^  t>ef°re  the  end  of  the  year 
i.  277,  278 ;' 33,000,000  more — in  all,  63,000,000 
Biog.Umv.  — which  enabled  the  Government  to 
lvi.  185.  retire  a  similar  amount  of  assignats.1* 
Alexander  was  sincerely  and  deeply  inter- 
62  ested  in  the  prosperity  of  Poland,  to 
His  arrival  which  he  was  attached,  not  only  by 
at  Warsaw  the  brilliant  additions  which  it  made 
in  1818.  £Q  tjje  Sp]endor  an(j  influence  of  the 
empire,  but  by  the  more  tender  feelings  excited 
by  the  Polish  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  and  deeply  attached.  The  sufferings  of 
the  country  had  been  unparalleled,  from  the 
events  of  the  war,  and  the  enormous  exactions 
of  the  French  troops:  the  population  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  AVarsaw,  which,  before  it  com- 
menced, had  been  3,300,000,  had  been  reduced 
at  its  close  to  2,600,000  souls.  The  country, 
however,  had  prospered  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary degree  during  the  three  years  of  peace 
that  it  had  since  enjoyed:  new  colonists  had 
been  invited  and  settled  from  the  neighboring 
states  of  Germany ;  and  industry  had  flourished 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  state  was  now  able 
to  maintain,  without  difficulty  or  contracting 
debt,  a  splendid  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
which,  clothed  in  the  Polish  uniform,  and  com- 
manded by  Polish  officers,  and  following  the 
Polish  standards,  was  almost  worshiped  by  the 
people  as  the  germ  of  their  reviving  national- 
* Ann.Hist.  The  emptor  arrived  at  War- 

i.  270,  271;  saw  on  the  13th  March,  and  lmme- 
Biog.Univ.  diately  the  Polish  standard  was  hoist- 
lvi.  186.  e(j  on  (.jjg  pa]ace  amidst  the  thunder 
of  artillery  and  cheers  from  every  human  being 
in  the  city. 


*  The  public  debt  of  Russia,  on  1st  January,  1818,  stood 
thus : 

Foreign  (Dutch  loan)   99,f>00,000  florins. 

Bank  assignations   214,201,184  rubles. 

In  silver   3,344.000  do. 

In  gold   18,520  do. 

Rubles. 

Paid  off  in  1817— Capital   13,803,000 

Interest   16,171,000 

—  Ami.  Hislorique,  i.  277. 


The  diet  opened  on  the  27th  of  March,  and 
the  speech  of  the  emperor,  which  g3. 
was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  at-  Alexander's 
tention,  was  not  only  prophetic  of  memorable 
peace  and  happiness  to  Poland,  but  ?he  Diet? 
memorable  as  containing  evidence  March  27, 
of  the  views  he  at  that  period  en-  1818- 
tertained  for  the  regeneration  and  freedom  of 
mankind.    After  having  expatiated  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  constitutional  regime,  he  added, 
"  With  the  assistance  of  God,  I  hope  to  extend 
its  salutary  influence  to  all  the  countries  in- 
trusted to  my  care.   Prove  to  the  contemporary 
kings  that  liberal  institutions,  which  they  pre- 
tend to  confound  with  the  disastrous  doctrines 
which  in  these  days  threaten  the  social  system 
with  a  frightful  catastrophe,  are  not  a  danger- 
ous illusion,  but  that,  reduced  in  good  faith  to 
practice,  and  directed  in  a  pure  spirit  toward 
conservative  ends  and  the  good  of  humanity, 
they  are  perfectly  allied  to  order,  and  the  best 
security  for  the  happiness  of  nations."  Such 
were  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  Czar, 
while  yet  influenced  by  the  illusions  of  1814, 
and  before  the  brilliant  and  benevolent  dream 
had  been  dissipated  by  the  military  treason 
and  social  revolutions  of  southern  Europe  in 
1820.    When  such  words  came  from  such  lips, 
and  every  thing  around  bespoke  order  and 
peace,  and  the  reviving  nationality  of  Poland, 
it  need  not  be  said  that  all  was  unanimity  and 
hope  in  the  Diet,  and  its  sittings  were 
closed,  after  a  short  session  of  thirty  ?  gl^ 
days,  without  a  dissenting  voice  on  275 ;  Biog.' 
any  question  of  general  interest  hav-  Univ.  lvi. 
ing  been  heard  in  the  assembly.1        185' I86- 

From  Warsaw,  which  he  left  on  the  30th 
April,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Odes- 
sa, after  traversing,  with  the  utmost  journp'y  of 
rapidity,  the  fertile  plains  and  ver-  Alexander 
dant  turf  of  the  Ukraine,  where,  as  to  his 

their  poets  say,  the  "  sky  is  ever  blue,  S0Mncrn 
,,  F  ,  J '  ,  J  ,  ,  .'  provinces, 
the  air  clear,  and  storms  and  hurri- 
canes are  unknown."  In  Odessa  he  beheld, 
with  astonishment,  the  rapid  progress  and  ris- 
ing importance  of  a  city  which,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  government,  and  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  had  sprung  up, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, become  the  emporium  of  the  south,  and 
realized  all  that  the  genius  of  Virgil  had  fancied 
of  the  fabled  rise  of  Carthage  under  the  sceptre 
of  Dido.  He  there  assisted  at  the  launching  of 
a  seventy-four,  laid  down  an  110-gun  ship,  and 
evinced  at  once  his  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity,  by  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  celebrated  Howard,  who  had  died,  in  1790, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  his  admi- 
ration of  his  virtues,  by  subscribing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  one  in  Paris  to  Malesherbes,  the  gener- 
ous and  intrepid  defender  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
there  appointed  also  a  government  commission, 
specially  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  watching 
over  and  aiding  the  settlement  of  colonists  in 
Bessarabia  and  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  of  whom  vast  numbers  had  already 
begun  to  flock  from  the  neighboring  states; 
and,  passing  by  Moscow  to  the  north,  he  there 
met  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  return- 
ed to  St.  Petersburg,  where  magnificent  rejoic- 
ings attended  the  union  of  the  two  sovereigns. 
Hardly  were  they  concluded  when  he  set  out 
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for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  his  generous  inter- 
position, in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  favor  of  France,  already  mentioned,1 
'  Ante.  c.  was  attended  with  such  happy  re- 
vi.  M  63,  suits ;  and  from  thence  returned  to 
66-  St.  Petersburg,  and  concluded  an  al- 

:  An.  Hist,  most  incessant  journey  of  two  thou- 
i.  278,  279;  sand  leagues,  devoted,  without  a 
Biog.Univ.  ,}ay's  intermission,  to  the  interests 
lvi'186      of  humanity.' 

Although  Alexander's  mind  was  not  of  the 
most  penetrating  character,  and  his 
His  efforts  practical  knowledge  of  mankind  was 
for  the  en-  small,  his  intentions  were  all  of  the 
franchise-  most  generous,  his  feelings  of  the 
peasants'!*  mosfc  philanthropic  kind.  He  had 
already,  by  several  ukases,  complet- 
ed the  enfranchisement  of  the  peasants  on  the 
Crown  domains ;  and  at  Mittau,  on  his  way  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  had  assisted  at  a  very  inter- 
ing  ceremony — that  which  completed  by  a  sol- 
emn act,  the  entire  liberation  of  the  serfs  of 
Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  the 
1818'  24'  provinces  of  the  empire  next  to  Ger- 
many, by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
nobles,  who,  in  this  instance,  had  anticipated 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor.  He  had  also,  in  the 
same  year,  published  a  ukase,  which  accorded 
several  important  immunities  to  the  peasants 
of  Merick,  whose  miserable  condition  had  forc- 
ibly arrested  his  attention  in  passing  through 
that  province  on  his  way  from  Warsaw  to  Odes- 
sa. He  opened  the  year  1819  by  a  still  more 
important  step,  because  it  was  one  of  general 
application,  and  of  vast  influence  on  the  social 
training  of  the  nation.  This  was  a  ukase  which 
extended  to  serfs  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  to  whomsoever  pertaining,  the  right,  hith- 
erto confined  to  the  nobles  and  merchants,  of  es- 
tablishing themselves  as  manufacturers  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  and  relieving  them  from  the 
capitation  tax  during  four  years.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  a  step,  and  a  very  material  one, 
in  favor  of  public  instruction,  by  completing 
the  organization  of  universities  at  Moscow, 
Wilna,  Alo,  St.  Petersburg,  Karkow,  and  Ka- 
zan; and  of  religious  freedom,  by  taking  the 
3  An  Hist  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  clergy  and 

i.  279,  280,  flocks  under  the  imperial  protection, 

ii.  358 ;  and  establishing  in  the  capital  an 
M°Si8^niV'  Episcopal  chair  for  the  clergy  of 

those  persuasions.3 
The  finances  of  the  empire,  in  the  following 
66  year,  exhibited  the  elasticity  which 
Transac-  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
Vfii'cf  °'  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  wise 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  the 
floating  debt  adopted  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  sinking  fund  had  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation 80,000,000  paper  rubles  (£4,000,000)  in 
the  preceding  year;  and  specie,  to  the  number 
of  26,000,000  silver  rubles  (£4,600,000),  had 
issued  from  the  mint  in  the  same  time — a 
quantity  greater  than  had  been  coined  during 
the  ten  preceding  years.  The  deposits  and  dis- 
counts at  the  bank  recently  established  exhib- 
ited a  large  and  rapid  increase.  The  Lancas- 
terian  system  of  instruction  was  extended  by 
the  emperor  even  to  Siberia,  and  normal  schools 
established  at  St.  Petersburg  to  train  teachers 
for  the  principal  towns,  from  which  alone  the 
light  of  knowledge  could  radiate  to  the  coun- 


try. In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  emperor 
visited  Archangel,  which  had  not  been  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  for  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  years;  and  from  thence  he  issued 
a  decree,  authorizing  the  levy  of  two  men  in 
every  five  hundred,  which  produced  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  soldiers — the  first  levy 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  war.  At  the 
same  time,  measures  were  taken  for  colonizing 
the  army  cantoned  in  Bessarabia,  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  strong;  and  steps  adopted  for 
establishing  the  army  on  the  Polish  frontier  in 
like  manner.  The  design  of  the  emperor,  which 
was  a  very  magnificent  one,  was  to  encircle  the 
empire  with  a  zone  of  military  colonies,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  where  the 
soldiers  might  acquire  dwellings,  and  pursue 
the  labors  of  agriculture,  like  the  Roman  le- 
gions, while  still  guarding  the  frontiers,  and 
connect  them  with  similar  establishments  of  a 
pastoral  kind  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and 
Tartary,  where  the  vigilance  of  the  Cossacks 
guarded  from  insult  the  vast  steppes 
which  run  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Cau-  h  Mo/agn' 
casus.' 

The  year  1820  commenced  with  a  very  im- 
portant step — the  entire  expulsion  of  67 
the  Jesuits  from  Russia.    They  had  Expulsion 
already,  in  consequence  of  their  in-  of  the  Jes- 
trigues,  been  banished  in  1815  from  ults- 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  but  their  efforts 
to  win  over  proselytes  to  their  persuasion  had 
since  that  time  been  so  incessant  and  harassing, 
that  they  were  now  finally  expelled  from  the 
whole  empire.*    Provision  was  made  for  their 
maintenance  in  the  mean  time,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  render  the  measure  as  gentle 
in  its  operation  as  possible.    Certainly,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics,  like  most  other  sects,  regard 
theirs  as  the  only  true  faith,  and  all  others  as 
heresies,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  still 
less  of  condemnation,  that  they  every  where 
make  such  strenuous  efforts  to  gain  proselytes 
and  reclaim  souls,  as  they  deem  it,  on  the  eve 
of  perdition,  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  But 
as  other  persuasions  are  equally  convinced  that 
their  own  is  the  true  form  of  worship,  they 
can  not  be  surprised,  and  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, if  their  every  where  aggressive  :  An.  Hist, 
attitude  is  met  by  a  corresponding  iii^296, 
defensive  one;  and  if  these  states, 
without  seeking  to  convert  them  to  297;Ukase 
their  faith,  seek  only  to  adopt  meas-  March  23, 
ures  that  may  secure  their  own.2  1820- 

The  time,  however,  had  now  arrived  when  the 
views  of  the  emperor,  heretofore  so  liberal  and 
indulgent,  were  to  undergo  an  entire  change, 
when  the  illusions  of  1814  were  to  be  dis- 
pelled, and  Russia,  instead  of  being,  as  it  had 
been  for  many  years,  at  the  head  of  the  move- 

*  "  Les  Jesuites  quoique  suffisamment  avertis  par  l'ani- 
madversion  qu'ils  avaient  encourue,  ne  changerent  pas 
neanmoms  de  conduite.  11  fut  bientot  constate  par  les 
rapports  des  autorites  civiles  qu'ils  continuaient  a  attirer 
dans  leur  communion  les  eleves  du  rit  orthodoxe,  places 
au  college  de  Moholow  a  Saratof  et  dans  la  Siberie.  Le 
Moniteur  des  Cultes  ne  manqua  point  de  signaler  ces 
transgressions  au  Pere  General  de  l'ordre.  des  l'annee 
1S15.  Ces  Administrations  furent  inutiles.  Loin  de 
s'abstenir,  a  l'instance  de  l'eglise  dominante,  de  tout 
moyen  de  seduction  et  de  conversion,  les  Jesuites  contin- 
uerent  a  semer  le  trouble  dans  les  colonies  du  rit  Prot- 
estant, et  se  pousserent  jusqu'a  la  violence  pour  sous, 
traire  les  enfants  Juifs  a  leurs  parents." — Ukase,  25  Mars 
1820.   Annuaire  Histonque,  ni,  296,  297. 
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ment  party  in  Europe,  was  to  become  its  most 
6g  decided  opponent.  Already  the  em- 
Great  peror  had  been  warned  by  anony- 
the  mfe"  mous  letters  and  various  mysterious 
ror's'rmnd  communications,  as  well  as  by  reports 
from  the  from  the  secret  police,  of  the  existence 
revolution  of  a  vast  conspiracy,  which  embraced 
•  several  of  the  leading  officers  in  the 
armies  both  of  Poland  and  the  Danube,  and 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  and  consideration 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  object  of  the  con- 
spirators was  stated  to  be  to  dethrone  and 
murder  the  emperor,  imprison  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family,  and  establish  a 
constitutional  monarchy  on  the  footing  of  those 
of  western  Europe.  For  long  the  emperor  gave 
no  credit  to  these  warnings ;  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  an  army  which,  under  himself,  had 
done  such  great  things,  and  had  given  him  per- 
sonally such  proofs  of  entire  devotion,  could 
have  so  soon  become  implicated  in  a  traitorous 
project  for  his  destruction.  But  the  military 
revolution  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1820,  opened  his 
i  schnitz-  eyes  as  to  the  volcano  on  which  pos- 
ler,  ii.4,     sibly  his  empire  might  be  resting; 

;t  Ann-  and  the  events  in  Poland  ere  long  left 
300  3o"  110  doubt  that  the  danger  was  rapidly 
approaching 'his  own  dominions.1 

The  Polish  Diet  opened  in  September,  and 

69.       the  emperor,  who  assisted  at  it  in 

Violent       person,  in  the  Polish  uniform,  and 

scene,  and  surrounded  with  Polish  officers,  was 
dissolution         .     ,  ±1  • 

of  the  Pol-   received  with  enthusiasm:  the  city 

ish  Diet,  was  illuminated  on  his  arrival,  and  at 
Sept.  28.  several  reviews  the  troops  of  the  na- 
tional army  evinced  the  most  loyal  feelings. 
The  exposition  of  the  minister  exhibited  the 
most  flattering  appearance ;  the  population 
had  increased  to  3,468,000,  being  no  less  than 
a  million  since  the  termination  of  the  war ; 
agriculture,  manufactures,  the  finances,  were 
in  the  most  flourishing  state.  But  what  is  ma- 
terial prosperity,  beneficent  government,  to  a 
country  infesteci  with  the  fever  of  revolution  ? 
It  soon  appeared,  when  the  Diet  proceeded  to 
real  business,  with  what  species  of  spirit  they 
were  animated.  On  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  criminal  law,  brought  forward  by  the  min- 
isters, a  violent  opposition  broke  forth  in  the 
chamber,  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  mode 
of  trial  was  not  by  jury ;  and  it  was  reject- 
ed by  120  votes  to  3.  Another  proposal  of  gov- 
ernment, for  certain  changes  in  the  Senate,  was 
also  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Diet  was  animated  with  the  wild  spirit 
of  Polish  equality,  not  merely  from  their  meas- 
ures, but  from  the  extreme  violence  of  the  lan- 
guage which  they  used,  and  that  they  would  be 
as  difficult  to  manage  as  the  old  eomitia,  where 
any  member,  by  the  exercise  of  his  liberum  veto, 
might  paralyze  the  whole  proceedings.  Alex- 
ander was  profoundly  affected  ;  he  saw  at  once 
the  depth  of  the  abyss  which  yawned  beneath 
his  feet,  if  these  ideas,  as  in  Spain  and  Naples, 
should  gain  possession  of  the  army,  the  main 
prop  of  the  throne  in  his  despotic  realms;  and 
he  closed  the  Diet  with  a  speech,  in  which  his 
5  Ann.  Hist,  apprehensions  and  indignation  ex- 
iii.  304,  306.  haled  in  the  most  striking  manner.2* 

*  "  Parvenus  au  terme  ou  s'arretent  aujourd'hui  les 
travaux  qui  doivent  vous  conduire  par  degree  vers  ce  but 


This  incident  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  _0 
general,  for  the  emperor  at  this  pe-  Congress 
riod  was  on  his  way  to  the  Congress  of  Trop- 
of  TROrPAU,  where  the  recent  revolu-  20Ui820Ct' 
tion  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  penin-  ' 
sulas,  and  the  alarming  state  of  affairs  in  France, 
were  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  this 
congress  was  called  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
was  the  first  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
annals  of  Russia  than  Germany,  within  whose 
bounds  it  was  held.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
whose  terror  at  the  alarming  situation  of  Italy 
was  extreme,  arrived  there  on  the  18th  Octo- 
ber;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  joined  him  20 
there  on  the  20th.  Indisposition  pre- 
vented the  King  of  Prussia  from  coming  till  the 
7th  November,  but  he  was  represented  by  the 
hereditary  prince  his  son.  Prince  Metternich 
and  M.  Gentz  on  the  part  of  Austria  ;  Count 
Nesselrode  and  Capo  d'lstria  on  that  of  Russia; 
Prince  Hardenberg  and  Count  Bernstorf  on  that 
of  Prussia;  Count  Caraman,  the  French  Embas- 
sador at  Vienna,  and  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  En- 
glish Embassador  there,  represented  the  several 
powers.  The  events  in  Italy  and  Spain  had 
excited  the  greatest  alarm  among  all  the  par- 
ties assembled,  and  the  most  vigorous  measures 
were  resolved  on  ;  and  although  the  English 
government  did  not  take  an  active  ,  Ann  jjjs{ 
part  in  their  deliberations,  it  did  not  jjj.  512, 513 ; 
formally  oppose  the  measures  resolv-  Biog.  Univ. 
edon.1  lv'-167- 

So  great  was  the  importance  of  the  topics 

discussed  at  the  Congress  of  Trop-  7) 

pan,  and  so  various  the  interests  of  Congress 

the  powers  there  assembled,  that  in  ofTrop- 

former  days  it  would  in  all  prob-  pau ;  'ts 

J    ,   ,  ,  ,r  resolutions, 

ability  have  led  to  a  general  war. 

But  the  remembrance  of  past  strife  was  too  re- 
cent, the  terror  of  present  revolutions  too  great, 
to  permit  of  any  serious  divergence  of  opinion 
or  measures  taking  place.  From  the  very  out- 
set the  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  apprehen- 
sions were  now  fully  awakened,  declared  that 
he  was  prepared  to  second  with  all  his  forces 
any  measures  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
might  deem  necessary  for  the  settlement  and 
pacification  of  Italy.  At  the  same  time  the 
march  of  the  Austrian  troops  toward  the  south 
of  Italy  continued  without  intermission,  and 
a  holograph  letter  was  dispatched  from  the 


important  de  developper  et  d'aflermir  vos  institutions  na- 
tionales,  vous  pouvez  facilement  apprendre  de  combien 
vous  en  etes  rapproehes.  Interrogez  votre  conscience,  et 
vous  saurez  si  dans  le  cours  de  vos  discussions,  vous 
avez  rendu  a  la  Pologne  tous  les  services  qu'elle  atten- 
dant de  votre  sagesse,  ou  si,  au  contraire,  entraines  par 
des  seductions  trop  communes  de  vos  jours,  et  immolant 
un  espoir  qu'  aurait  realise  une  prevoyanle  confiance, 
vous  n'avez  pas  retarde  dans  son  progres  l'aurore  de  la 
restauration  de  votre  Patrie.  Cette  grave  responsabilite 
pesera  sur  vous.  Elle  est  la  surete  necessaire  de  l'inde- 
pendance  de  vos  suffrages.  lis  sont  libres,  mais  une  in- 
tention pure  doit  toujours  les  determiner.  La  mienne 
vous  est  connue.  Vous  avez  recu  le  bien  pour  le  mal,  et 
la  Pologne  est  remontee  au  rang  des  etats.  .le  perseve- 
rerai  dans  mes  desseins  a  son  egard,  quelle  que  soit 
l'opinion  qu'on  puisse  se  former  sur  la  maniere  dont 
vous  venez  d'excuser  vos  prorogations." — Discours  de 
V Empereur  Alexandre  a  Varsovie,  1/13  Octobre,  1820,  a 
la  cloture  de  la  Diete  Polonaise.  Annuaire  Historique, 
lii.  616. 
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assembled  sovereigns  to  the  King  of  Naples,  in- 
viting him  to  join  them  in  person  at  a  new 
„  .  congress,  to  be  held  at  Laybach  in 
v'  '  Styria.  A  minister  sent  from  Naples 
on  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  government 
»An  Hist  was  refused  admission;  and  the  views 
iii.514  515;  °f  ine  assembled  monarchs  on  the 
Apercu  des  late  revolutions  were  announced  in 
resuitats  several  semi-official  articles,  pub- 
en?es°deer"  lish«d  in  the  Vienna  papers,  which, 
Troppau,  even  more  than  their  official  instru- 
ibid.  iii.  ments,  revealed  their  real  senti- 
630-  ments.1  * 

The  congress,  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action, 
was  soon  after  transferred  to  Lay- 
Con°ress    bach,  where  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
of  Lay-      arrived  on  the  4th  January,  and  the 
bach^  Jan.  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  7th.  The 
'  King  of  Prussia  was  hourly  expect  ed ; 

and  the  King  of  Naples,  whom  the  revolution- 
ary government  established  in  his  dominions 
did  not  ventui-e  to  detain  at  home,  came  on  the 
8th.  So  much  had  been  done  at  Troppau  in 
laying  down  principles,  that  nothing  remained 
for  Laybach  but  their  practical  application. 
The  principle  which  Alexander  adopted,  and 
which  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
sovereigns,  was  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  re- 
quired liberal  institutions,  and  a  gradual  ad- 
mission of  the  people  to  a  share  of  power ;  but 
that  they  must  flow  from  the  sovereign's  free 
will,  not  be  forced  upon  him  by  his  subjects; 
and,  therefore,  that  no  compromise  whatever 
could  be  admitted  with  revolutionists  either  in 
the  Italian  or  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  conform- 
ity with  this  determination,  there  was 
Feb- 2-  signed,  on  2d  February,  1821,  a  treaty, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  allied  pow- 
ers should  in  no  way  recognize  the  revolution- 
ary government  in  Naples ;  and  that  the  royal 
authority  should  be  re-established  on  the  foot- 
ing on  which  it  stood  prior  to  the  insurrection 
of  the  army  on  5th  July,  1820.  To  carry  their 
resolution  into  effect,  it  was  agreed  that  an 
Austrian  army  should,  in  the  name  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  be  put  at  the  disposition 
of  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  that,  from  the 
moment  of  its  passing  the  Po,  its  whole  expenses 
should  be  at  the  charge  of  that  kingdom,  and 
that  the  Neapolitan  dominions  should  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Austrian  forces  during  three  years, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions, 
as  France  had  been  by  the  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  England  and  France  were  no 
parties  to  this  treaty,  but  neither  did  they  op- 
pose it,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the 
revolutionary  states.    They  simply  remained 

*  "  On  a  acquis  la  conviction  que  cette  revolution,  pro- 
duite  par  une  secte  egaree  et  executee  par  des  soldats  in- 
disciplines, suivie  d'un  renversement  violent  des  institu- 
tions legitimes,  et  de  leur  remplacement  par  un  systeme 
d'arbitraire  et  d'anarchie,  est  non-seulement  contraire 
aux  principes  d'ordre,  de  droit,  de  morale,  et  de  vrai  bien- 
etre  des  peuples,  tels  qu'ils  sont  etablis  par  les  monarques, 
mais  de  plus  incompatible  par  ses  resuitats  inevitables 
avec  le  repos  et  la  securite  des  autres  etats  Italiens,  et 
par  consequent  avec  la  conservation  de  la  paix  en  Europe. 
Penetres  de  ces  verites,  les  Hauts  Monarques  ont  pris  la 
ferme  resolution  d'employer  tous  leurs  moyens  afin  que 
I'etat  actuel  des  choses  dans  le  royaumedes  Deux-Siciles, 
produit  par  la  revolte  et  la  force,  soit  detruit,  mais  cepen- 
dant  S.  M.  le  Roi  sera  mis  dans  une  position  telle  qu'il 
pourra  determiner  la  constitution  future  de  ses  etats  d'une 
maniere  compatible  avec  sa  dignite,  les  interets  de  son 
peuple,  et  le  repos  des  etats  voisins." — Observateur  Au- 
inchien. 

Vol.  I.— R 


neuter,  passive  spectators  of  a  matter  in  which 

they  were  too  remotely  interested  to  i  Treaty, 

be  called  on  practically  to  interfere,  Feb.  2, 

but  which  they  could  not  theoretic-  1821  <  Ann- 

II  j  st  iii 

ally  approve.  Lord  Castlereagh  con-  64o  '  Lor(j 
tented  himself  with  declaring  that  Castle- 
Great  Britain  could  take  no  part  in  reagh's 
sueh  transactions,  as  they  were  direct-  j^nP*gCl1' 
ly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  laws  1821 ;  ibid, 
of  his  country.1  *  ii.  689. 

This  deserves  to  be  noted  as  a  turning-point 
in  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  It 
marks  the  period  when  separate  views  jjer]eet'ion3 
and  interests  began  to  shake  the  hith-  0n  the  divi- 
erto  firmly  cemented  fabric  of  the  sion  among 
Grand  Alliance ;  and  Great  Britain  th0ewae'^ed 
and  France,  for  the  first  time,  assumed 
a  part  together  at  variance  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  other  great  powers.  They  had  not 
yet  come  into  actual  collision,  much  less  open 
hostility ;  but  their  views  had  become  so  differ- 
ent, that  it  required  not  the  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foresee  that  collision  was  imminent  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  This  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  England  had  been,  during  the  whole  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  head  and  soul  of  the 
alliance  against  France,  and  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  principle,  that  though  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  force  a  government  against 
their  will  on  the  French  people,  yet  a  coalition 
of  the  adjoining  powers  had  become  indispens- 
able to  prevent  them  from  forcing  their  insti- 
tutions upon  other  states.  The  allied  govern- 
ments commented  freely  on  this  great  change 

of  policy,  and  observed  that  England  .  ,  „ 

r      Ji  o  a  LeComte 

was  very  conservative  as  long  as  the  de  Nessei- 
danger  was  at  her  own  door,  and  her  rode  au 
own  institutions  were  threatened  by  gt°a™gjde 
the  contagion  of  French  principles;2  ber<r  Ja"n_ 
but  that  she  became  very  liberal  31,T821 ; 
when  the  danger  was  removed  to  a  AnJi', Hist- 
more  distant  quarter,  and  the  coun-       2'  693' 


*  "  Le  systeme  des  mesures  proposees  serait,  s'il  etait 
l'objet  d'une  reciprocite  d'action,  diametralement  oppose 
aux  lois  fondamentales  de  la  Grande- Bretagne  ,  mais  lors 
meme  que  cette  objection  decisive  n'existerait  pas,  le 
gouvernement  Britannique  n'en  jugerait  pas  moins,  que 
les  principes  qui  servent  de  base  a  ces  mesures,  ne  peu- 
vent  etre  admis  avec  quelque  surete  eomme  systemes  de 
loi  entre  les  nations.  Le  gouvernement  du  roi  pense  que 
l'adoption  de  ces  principes  sanctionnerait  inevitablement, 
et  pourrait  amener  par  la  suite,  de  la  part  des  souverains 
moins  bienveillants,  une  intervention  dans  les  affaires  in- 
terieures  des  etats,  beaucoup  plus  frequente  et  plus 
etendue  que  celle  dont  il  est  persuade  que  les  augustes 
personnages  ont  1'intention  d'user,  ou,  qui  puisse  se  cou- 
cilier  avec  l'interet  general,  ou  avec  l'autorite  reelle,  et 
la  dignite  des  souverains  independants.  Quant  a  l'affaire 
particuliere  de  Naples,  le  gouvernement  Britannique  n'a 
pas  hesite,  des  le  commencement,  a  exprimer  fortement 
son  improbation  de  la  maniere  dont  cette  Revolution  s'est 
effectuee,  et  des  circonstances  dont  elle  paraissait  avoir 
ete  accompagnee,  mais  en  meme  ternps,  il  declara  ex- 
pressement  aux  differentes  cours  alliees,  qu'il  ne  croyait 
pas  devoir,  ni  meme  conseiller  une  intervention  de  la  part 
de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  II  admit  toujours  que  d'autres 
etats  Europeens,  et  specialement  l'Autriche,  et  les  puis- 
sances Italiennes,  pouvaient  juger  que  les  circonstances 
etaient  differentes  relativement  a  eux,  et  il  declara  que 
son  intention  n'etait  pas  de  prejuger  la  question  en  ce  qui 
pouvait  les  affecter,  ni  d'intervenir  dans  la  marche  que 
tels  etats  pourraient  juger  convenable  d'adopter  pour  leur 
propre  surete  ;  pourvu  toutefois,  qu'ils  fussent  disposes 
a  donner  toutes  les  assurances  raisonnables  que,  leurs 
vues  n'etaient,  ni  dirigees  vers  des  objets  d'agrandisse- 
ment,  ni  vers  la  subversion  du  systeme  territorial  de  l'Eu- 
rope,  tel  qu'il  a  ete  etabli  par  les  derniers  traites." — 
Castlereagh,  Depeche  Circulaire,  adressee  aux  Minis- 
tres  de  S.  M.  Britannique  pour  les  cours  Elrangeres,  19 
Jan.  1821.    Ann.  Histonque,  ii.  688,  689. 
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tries  threatened  were  Italy,  southern  Germany, 
or  France  itself.* 

To  fix  the  just  principles,  and  define  the 
74  limits  of  the  right  of  intervention,  is 
Limiis  of  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
the  right  of  cult  problems  in  politics,  and  one 
interval-  fraught  with  the  most  momentous 
consequences.  If  the  right  is  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  incessant  warfare  would, 
in  civilized  communities  in  different  stages  of 
civilization,  be  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the 
species ;  for  every  republican  state  would  seek 
to  revolutionize  its  neighbors,  and  every  des- 
potic one  to  surround  itself  with  a  girdle  of 
absolute  monarchies.  Each  party  loudly  in- 
vokes the  principle  of  non-intervention,  when 
its  opponents  are  acting  on  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple, and  as  certainly  follows  their  example, 
when  an  opportunity  occurs  for  establishing 
elsewhere  a  regime  conformable  to  its  own 
wishes  or  example.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  more  fairly  than  by  saying,  that 
no  nation  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  another  nation,  unless  that  other 
is  adopting  measures  which  threaten  its  own 
peace  and  tranquillity:  in  a  word,  that  inter- 
vention is  only  justifiable  when  it  is  done  for 
the  purposes  of  self-defense.  Yet  is  this  a  very 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  basis  on  which  to  rest 
the  principle ;  for  who  is  to  judge  when  inter- 
nal tranquillity  is  threatened,  and  external 
intervention  has  become  indispensable?  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  in 
the  transactions  of  independent  states,  which 
acknowledge  no  superior,  much  must  depend 
on  the  moderation  of  the  stronger;  and  that 
"  might  makes  right"  will  be  the  practice,  what- 
ever may  be  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  But  one  thing  is  clear,  that  it  is 
with  the  democratic  party  that  the  chief — in- 
deed, of  late  years,  the  entire — blame  of  inter- 
vention rests.  The  monarchical  powers  have 
never  moved  since  1789  but  in  self-defense. 
Every  war  which  has  desolated  Europe  and 
afflicted  humanity  since  that  time  has  been 
provoked  by  the  propagandism  of  republican 
states ;  if  left  to  themselves,  the  absolute  mon- 
archs  would  have  been  too  happy  to  slumber 
on,  reposing  on  their  laurels,  weighed  down 
by  their  debt,  recovering  from  their  fatigue. 

It  was  the  circumstance  of  the  three  powers 
which  had  signed  the  Holy  Alliance  appearing 
banded  together  to  crush  the  revolution  in 
Italy,  which  caused  that  Alliance  to  be  re- 


*  "  La  Revolution  de  Naples  a  donne  au  monde  un  ex- 
emple,  aussi  instructif  que  deplorable,  de  ce  que  les  na- 
tions ont  a  gagncr,  lorsqu'  elles  cherchent  les  reformes 
politiques  dans  les  voies  de  la  rebellion.  Ourdie  en  secret 
par  une  secte,  dont  les  maximes  impies  attaquent  a  la 
fois  la  religion,  la  morale,  et  toils  les  liens  sociaux;  exe- 
eutee  par  des  soldals  traitres  a  leurs  serments  ;  consom- 
mee  par  la  violence,  et  les  menaces  dirigees  contre  le 
souverain  legitime,  cette  Revolution  n'a  produit  que  l'an- 
archie  et  la  disposition  militaire  qu'elle  a  renforcee,  au  lieu 
de  l'affaiblir,  en  creant  un  regime  monstreux,  incapable 
de  servir  de  base  a  un  gouvernement  quel  qu'il  soit,  in- 
compatible avec  tout  ordre  public,  et  avec  les  premiers 
besoins  de  la  societe.  Les  souverains  allies,  ne  pouvant, 
des  leprincipe  se  tromper  sur  les  effets  inevitables  de  ces 
funestes  attentats  ;  se  deciderent  sur-le-champ  a  ne  point 
admettre,  comme  legal,  tout  cc  que  la  revolution  et  ['usur- 
pation avaient  pretendu  etablir  dans  le  Royaume  de  Na- 
ples ;  et  cette  mesure  fut  adoptee  par  la  presque  totalite 
des  gouvernements  de  ["Europe." — Le  Comte  Nessel- 
Hode  au  Comte  de  Stackelbebg,  Ambassadeur  a  Na- 
ples, Laybach,  19  (31)  Jan.  1821.   Ann.  Historique,  ii.  693. 


garded  as  a  league  of  sovereigns  against  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  become 
the  object  of  such  unmeasured  ob-  ■vv-nJt5' 
loquy  to  the  whole  liberal  party  share  had 
throughout  the  world.   There  never  the  Holy 
was  a  greater  mistake.    The  Holy  ^''g3"06  m 
Alliance  became  a  league,  and  it 
proved  a  most  efficient  one,  against  the  progress 
of  revolution  ;  but  it  was  not  so  at  first.  It  was 
forced  into  defensive  measures  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  its  political  antagonists  in  Spain  and 
Italy.    Not  one  shot  has  been  fired  in  Europe, 
nor  one  sabre  drawn,  from  any  contest  which  it 
commenced,  though  many  have  been  so  from 
those  into  which  it  has  been  driven.    In  truth, 
this  celebrated  Alliance,  which  was  the  creation 
of  the  benevolent  dreams  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  the  mystical  conceptions  of  Madame 
Krudener,  was,  as  already  explained,  a  philan- 
thropic effusion,  amiable  in  design,  but  unwise 
in  thought,  and  incapable  of  appli- 
cation in  a  world  such  as  that  in 


1  Vide  Ante, 
c.  iii.  v  51 . 


which  we  are  placed.1 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  England  to  have  acted  otherwise 
than  as  she  did  on  this  occasion,  and  Attit'yde 
that  the  line  which  Lord  Castlereagh  taken  by 
took  was  such  as  alone  befitted  the  England  on 
minister  of  a  free  people.    Being  the  !*03nocca" 
representative  of  a  country  which 
had  progressively  extorted  its  liberties  from  its 
sovereigns,  and  at  length  changed  the  dynasty 
on  the  throne  to  secure  them,  he  could  not  be 
a  party  to  a  league  professing  to  extinguish 
popular  resistance:  placed  at  a  distance  from 
the  theatre  of  danger,  the  plea  of  necessity 
could  not  be  advanced  to  justify  such  a  depart- 
ure from  principle.     He  took  the  only  line 
which,  on  such  an  occasion,  was  consistent 
with  his  situation,  and  dictated  by  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  national  interest; — he  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  contest,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  protesting  against  any 
abuse  of  the  pretension  on  which  it  was  rested. 

The  contest  in  Italy  was  of  very  short  du- 
ration.    The  revolutionists  proved 
incapable  of  defending  themselves  Warde- 
against  an  Austrian  army,  little  more  clared 
than  half  of  their   own  strength ;  against  ihe 
they  were  formidable  only  to  their  revolution 
J  •  mi  ■  ,         .in  Naples, 

own  sovereign.     Ihe  Minister  at  FeD  4 

War  announced  to  the  parliament  at 
Naples,  on  the  2d  January,  that  the  regular 
army  amounted  to  fifty-four  thousand  men,  and 
the  national  guards  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand more  ;  that  the  fortresses  were  fully  armed 
and  provisioned,  and  in  the  best  possible  state 
of  defense ;  and  that  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  But  already 
serious  divisions  had  broken  out  in  the  army, 
especially  between  the  guards  and  the  troops 
of  the  line  ;  and  dissensions  of  the  most  violent 
kind  had  arisen  between  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, especially  the  Cardinal  Ruffo  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Carbonari.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  the  moment  of  action  arrived,  scarce 
any  resistance  was  made.  On  8th  Feb-  Feb  g 
ruary  a  courier  from  Laybach  announced 
at  Naples  that  all  hope  of  accommodation  was 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  sovereigns  assembled 
there  would  in  no  shape  recognize  the  revolu- 
tionary authorities  at  Naples.    The  effect  of 
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this  announcement  was  terrible;  it  did  not 
rouse  resistance — it  overpowered  it  by  fear. 
In  vain  the  assembly  ordered  fifty  thousand  of 
the  national  guards  to  be  called  out,  and  moved 
to  the  frontier ;  nothing  efficient  was  done — 
terror  froze  every  heart.  The  ministers  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia,  left  Naples  ;  the  pres- 
ence of  ten  French  and  eight  English  sail  of  the 
line  in  the  bay  rather  excited  alarm  than  in- 
spired confidence.  On  the  4th  February,  Gen- 
eral Frimont  published  from  his  head-quarters 
at  Padua  a  proclamation,  announcing  that  his 
army  was  about  to  cross  the  Po,  to  assist  in  the 
,  pacification  of  Italy;  and  on  the  fol- 

ii  419,  -  lowing  day  the  troops,  nearly  fifty 
424  ;  Ann.  thousand  strong,  commenced  the  pas- 
Hist.  iv.  g£lge  0f  that  river  at  five  points  be- 
319,  320.  tween  Cremona  and  St.  Benedetto.1 
The  march  of  the  Austrian  army  met  with 
>g  so  little  opposition  that  the  events 
Unresisted  which  followed  could  not  be  called  a 
march  of  campaign.  When  they  arrived  at 
tnarfsTo  Bologna,  the  troops  were  separated 
ward  Na-  int°  two  divisions;  one  of  which, 
pies,  Feb.  under  the  command  of  Count  Wal- 
24-  moden,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 

advanced,  by  Florence  and  Rome,  by  the  great 
road  to  Naples  ;  while  the  other  moved  by  the 
left  to  the  sea-side,  and  reached  Ancona.  The 
first  corps  passed  Rome,  without  entering  it, 
on  February  28th ;  the  second  occupied  Ancona 
on  the  19th.  Meanwhile  the  preparations  of 
the  Neapolitans  were  very  extensive,  and  seem- 
ed to  presage  a  serious  resistance.  Their  forces, 
too,  were  divided  into  two  corps;  the  first  of 
which,  forty  thousand  strong,  under  General 
Carascosa,  occupied  the  strong  position  of  St. 
Germans,  with  its  left  on  the  fortress  of  Gaeta, 
within  the  Neapolitan  territory ;  while  the 
second,  under  General  Pepe,  of  thirty  thousand, 
chiefly  militia,  was  opposed  to  the  corps  ad- 
vancing along  the  Adriatic,  and  charged  with 
the  defease  of  the  Abruzzi.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.  Pepe,  finding  that  his  battalions  were 
disbanding,  and  his  troops  melting  away  before 
they  had  even  seen  the  enemy,  resolved  to 
hazard  an  attack  on  the  Austrians  at  Reidi. 
But  no  sooner  did  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
German  vanguard,  consisting  of  a  splendid 
regiment  of  Hungarian  cavalry,  than  a  sudden 
panic  seized  them.  The  new  levies  disbanded 
and  fled,  with  the  cry  of  "  Trodimento ;  saharsi 
chi  pud !"  The  contagion  spread  to  the  old 
troops.  Soon  the  whole  army  was  a  mere  mob, 
every  one  trying  to  outrun  his  neighbor.  Can- 
non, ammunition,  standards,  were  alike  aban- 
doned. Pepe  himself  was  carried  away  by  the 
torrent,  and  the  Abruzzi  were  left  without  any 
2  Codetta,  defense  but  the  impediments  arising 
ii.  435  438  ;  from  the  wreck  of  the  army,  whose 
Ann.  Hist,  implements  of  war  strewed  the  roads 
'▼■322,325.  over  which  ;t  had  fled.2* 


*  "  Vaeillarono  le  nostre  giovani  bande,  si  ritirarono  le 
prime,  non  procederono  le  seconde,  si  confusero  le  ordi- 
nance. Ed  allora  avanzd  prima  lentamente,  poscia  incal- 
zando  i  passi,  ed  alfine  in  corsa  un  superbo  reggimenlo  di 
cavalleria  Ungherese.  si  che  nell'  aspetto  del  crescente 
pericolo  le  milizie'civili,  nuove  alia  guerra,  trepidarono, 
fuggirono,  strascinarono  coll'  impeto  e  coll'  esempio 
qualche  compagnia  di  piu  vecchi  soldati,  si  ruppero  gli 
ordini,  si  udironole  voci  di  tradimento,  e  salvarsichi  pud : 
scomparve  il  campo. — Proseguirono  nella  succedente  notte 
i  disordini  dell'  esercito :  Antrodoco  fu  abbandonata  ;  il 
General  Pepe  seguiva  i  fuggilivi. — Miserando  spettacolo  ' 
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This  catastrophe  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the 
insurrection  ;  for,  independent  of  the  79. 
moral  infiueuee  of  such  a  discredit-  Subjuga- 
able  scene  succeeding  the  warm  ap-  ,10n  01  Na- 
peals  and  confident  predictions  of  the  return  of 
revolutionists,  the  position  of  their  the  king, 
main  army,  and  on  which  alone  they  March  12. 
could  rely  for  the  defense  of  Naples  at  St.  Ger- 
mans, under  Carascosa,  was  liable  to  be  turned 
by  the  Abruzzi,  and  was  no  longer  tenable.  The 
broken  remains  of  Pepe's  army  dispersed  in  the 
Apennines,  and  sought  shelter  in  its  fastnesses  ; 
some  made  their  appearance  in  Naples,  where 
they  excited  universal  consternation.    In  this 
extremity  the  parliament,  assembled  in  select 
committee,  supplicated  the  Prince  Vicar  to  me- 
diate between  them  and  the  king ;  and,  above 
all,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  Austrian  troops. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.    The  Imperial  generals, 
seeing  tJieir  advantage,  only  pressed  on  with 
the  more  vigor  on  the  disorderly  array  of  their 
opponents.    Walmoden  advanced  without  op- 
position through  the  Abruzzi.    Aquila  opened 
its  gates  on  the  10th  March,  its  castle 
on  the  12th;  and  Carascosa,  seeing  March  l0- 
his  right  flank  turned  by  the  mountains,  gave 
orders  for  his  troops  to  retire  at  all  points  from 
the  position  they  occupied  on  the  Garigliones. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  universal  dissolution 
of  the  force.    Infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
alike  disbanded  and  fled.    A  few  regiments  of 
the  royal  guard  alone  preserved  any  semblance 
of  military  array,  and  the  main  Austrian  army 
advanced  without  opposition  toward  Naples, 
where  terror  was  at  its  height,  securities  of  all 
sorts  unsalable,  and  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment powerless.    Finding  further  resistance 
hopeless,  Carascosa  made  the  Prince  Vicar, 
who  had  set  out  to  join  the  army,  return  to 
Naples ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March  a  M    .  „0 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed     arc  1  ' 
on,  the  condition  of  which  was  the  surrender 
of  Capua  and  Aversa  to  the  Imperial-  Marcn  23 
ists.    This  was  followed  by  the  capit- 
ulation of  Naples  itself,  a  few  days  after,  on 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  Capua.    The  Austri- 
ans entered  on  the  following  day,  and 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  forts;  arc 
while  Carascosa,  Pepe,  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  insurrection,  obtained  passports,  which 
were  willingly  granted  by  the  conquerors,  and 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  danger.    Sicily,  when 
the  revolution  had  assumed  so  virulent  a  form, 
submitted,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  re- 
sistance, shortly  after ;  and  the  king,  l^oi/etta 
on  the  12th  Mays  amidst  general  ac-  ii.  4<*4, 
clamations,  re-entered  his  capital,  now  455;  Ann. 
entirely  garrisoned,  and  under  the  339 '333' 
control  of  the  Austrian  troops.1 

It  was  during  these  events,  so  fatal  to  the 

cause  of  revolution  in  Naples,  that 

the  old  government  was  overturned       80,  . 

tv  j  3  ■<     t     <■  Movement 

in  riedmont,  and  the  standard  of  0fthe  in- 

treason  hoisted  on  the  citadel  of  Tu-  surgents  in 

rin.    The  account  of  that  important  ^cTu3' 

but  ill-timed  event,  which  took  place 

on  the  13th  March,  has  been  already  eiven,  as 


gettate  le  armi  e  le  insegne  ;  le  macchine  di  guerra,  fatte 
inciampo  al  fuggire,  rovesciate,  spezzate  ;  gli  argini,  le 
trincere,  opere  di  molte  menti  e  di  molte  braccia,  aperte, 
abbandonate  ;  ogni  ordine  scomposto  :  esercito  poco  in- 
nanzi  spaventoso  al  nemico,  oggi  vdlto  in  ludibrin  "— 
Colletta  (a  liberal  historian),  ii.  437,  438. 
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forming  the  last  in  the  catalogue  of  revolution- 
ary triumphs  which  followed  the  explosion  in 
i  Spain.1    As  it  broke  out  at  the  very 

vif"tei'l8  t'me  wnen  tne  Neapolitan  armies 
were  dissolving  at  the  sight  of  the 
Hungarian  hussars,  and  only  ten  days  before 
Naples  opened  its  gates  to  the  victors,  it  was 
obviously  a  hopeless  movement,  and  the  only 
wisdom  for  its  promoters  would  have  been  to 
have  extricated  themselves  as  quietly  and 
speedily  as  they  could  from  a  contest  now 
plainly  become  for  the  time  hopeless.  But  the 
extreme  revolutionary  party,  deeming  them- 
selves too  far  committed  to  recede,  determ- 
ined on  the  most  desperate  measures. 
War  was  resolved  on  by  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  at  Alessandria,  which  had 
always  been  the  focus  of  the  insurrection,  and 
a  ministry  installed  to  carry  it  into  execution; 
but  the  Prince  Regent  escaped  in  the  night 
from  Turin,  with  some  regiments  of  troops, 
upon  whom  he  could  still  rely,  to  Novarra, 
where  the  nucleus  of  a  royal  army  began  to 

Ma  ch  23  ^e  ^orme<^'  f>'om  whence,  two  days 
arc  '  after,  he  issued  a  declaration  re- 
nouncing the  office  of  Prince  Regent,  and  thus 
giving,  as  he  himself  said,  "now  and  forever, 
the  most  respectful  proof  of  obedience  to  the 
royal  authority."  This  made  all  persons  at 
Turin  who  were  still  under  the  guidance  of 
reason  aware  that  the  cause  of  revolution  was 
for  the  present  hopeless.  Symptoms  of  return- 
ing loyalty  appeared  in  the  army;  and  Count 
de  la  Tour,  who  was  secretly  inclined  to  the 
royalists,  resolved  to  retire  to  Alessandria, 
with  such  of  the  troops  as  he  could  rely  on,  to 
await  the  possible  return  of  better 
ivA346  34y'  times;  and  orders  were  given  to  that 
effect.2 

Meanwhile  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Laybach 
were  taking  the  most  vigorous  meas- 
MeeUn<r  of  ures  ^°  cruan  tne  insurrection  in  Pied- 
the  Allfes,  mont.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  in- 
and  fresh  stantly  ordered  the  formation  of  a 
^Genoa1  corPs  °f  observation  on  the  frontier 
of  that  kingdom,  drawn  from  the  gar- 
'  risons  in  the  Lombard-Venetian  provinces  ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  directed  the  assembling 
of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  taken  from  the  ar- 
mies of  the  South  and  Poland,  with  instructions 
to  march  direct  towards  Turin.  Requisitions 
were  made  to  the  Helvetic  cantons  to  take 
precautionary  measures  against  a  conflagra- 
tion which  threatened  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Before  this  resolution,  however,  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  queen's  regiment  of  dragoons  had  left 
Novarra  amidst  cries  of  "Vive  la  Constitution!" 

This  news  so  elevated  the  spirits  of  the 
insurgents  that  the  orders  to  retire  to 
Alessandria  were  countermanded,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  issued  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  de- 
claring that  the  king  was  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  Austria,  and  that  the  Prince  Vicar  had  been 
deceived,  they  called  on  the  Piedmontese  to 
take  up  arms,  promising  them  "the  succor  of 
the  Lombards  and  the  support  of  France." 
This  appeal  had  little  effect;  the  intelligence 
of  the  unresisted  march  of  the  Austrians  to- 
ward Naples  froze  every  heart  in  the  capital. 
At  Genoa,  however,  the  popular  determination 


March  24. 


was  more  strongly  evinced.  A  proclamation 
of  the  governor,  calling  on  the  people 
to  abandon  the  constitution  and  sub-  March  24- 
mit  themselves  to  the  former  government,  led 
to  a  fresh  commotion,  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  which  was  only  ap- 
peased by  the  appointment  of  a  junta  of  gov- 
ernment composed  of  the  most  decided  popular 
chiefs.  The  intelligence  of  this  fresh  insurrec- 
tion greatly  raised  the  spirit  of  the  leaders  at 
Turin,  and  the  preparations  for  war  1  ^ 
in  the  capital  were  continued  with  iv  35'2  353 
unabated  zeal  by  the  government.1 

But  it  was  too  late:  the  fate  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese revolution  had  been  determined  g2 
in  the  passes  of  the  Abruzzi.  Already,  increasing 
on  the  requisition  of  Charles  Felix,  difficulties 
the  deposed  king,  a  corps  of  Aus-  ofthein- 
trians,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  had  surSents- 
been  assembled,  under  Count  Bubna,  on  the 
Ticino,  the  bridges  over  which  had  been  bro- 
ken down,  to  prevent  any  communication  with 
the  insurgents.     General  Latour,  meanwhile, 
the  governor  of  Turin,  seeing  the  cause  of  the 
revolution  hopeless,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the 
interference  of  foreigners,  was  taking  measures 
to  restore  the  royal  authority  there  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Austrians;  and  a  large 
part  of  the  army,  especially  the  royal  carabin- 
eers, were  already  disposed  to  second  him.  But 
his  designs  were  discovered  and  frustrated  by 
the  Minister  at  War,  a  staunch  revolutionist, 
who  caused  several  regiments  known  to  be 
most  attached  to  the  constitution  to  come  to 
Turin,  where  they  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
carabineers,  which  ended  in  two-thirds  of  the 
latter  body  leaving  the  capital  and  taking  the 
road  to  Novarra,  where  eight  thousand  men 
were  already  assembled  round  the  2  rjornte 
royal  standard.2    The  knowledge  of  sta  Rosa, 
their  strength,  which  nearly  equaled  Evene- 
that  of  the" troops  on  the  other  side,  %eMS  e" 
and  01  the  certain  support  01  the  147 .  Ann. 
Austrians,  made  the  members  of  the  Hist.  iv. 
junta  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  pro-  350>  352- 
posals  of  the  Count-  Mocenigo,  the  Russian  minis- 
ter, who  suggested,  in  the  name  of  tlie  emperor, 
a  submission  to  the  king  on  the  condition  of  a 
general  amnesty,  and  the  hope  of  a  constitution 
which  should  guarantee  the  interests  of  society. 

But,  as  often  happens  in  such  convulsions, 
the  ardor  of  the  extreme  and  enthu-  g3 
siastic  of  the  insurgents  defeated  all  Tota|  de_ 
the  efforts  of  the  more  moderate  of  feat  of  the 
their  party,  and  left  to  the  Piedmon-  insurgents 
tese  the  exasperation  of  civil  war  and  ^pj.^^"3^- 
the  bitterness  of  foreign  subjugation. 
The  majority  of  the  junta  continued  to  hold 
out;  and  their  eyes  were  not  opened  to  the 
declining  circumstances  of  their  cause  even  by 
the  disbanding  of  several  battalions  of  the  mili- 
tia, who,  instead  of  joining  the  general  rendez- 
vous at  Alessandria,  left  their  colors  and  re- 
turned home.  At  length,  seeing  no  prospect 
of  an  accommodation,  the  Count  de  la  Tour, 
who  had  joined  the  royal  army  at  Novarra, 
and  was  at  its  head,  having  concerted  measures 
with  the  Austrian  general,  advanced  to  Ver- 
oelli.  Here,  however,  he  was  met  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  insurgents,  and  not  deem- 
ing himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  encounter 
them,  he  fell  back  to  Novarra,  where  he  was 
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joined,  on  the  7th  April,  by  the  Austrians,  who 
had  crossed  the  Ticino  at  Buffalora  and  Mor- 
tera.    Their  junction,  which  took  place 
April  8.  a(.  tw0  jn  tjJe  morn;Dg  0f  the  8th,  was 

unknown  to  the  insurgents,  who,  driving  the 
light  troops  of  the  royalists  before  them,  ap- 
peared, at  ten  in  the  morning,  in  front  of  the 
bastions  of  the  place,  anticipating  its  speed}' 
capture,  and  an  easy  victory.  But  they  were 
soon  undeceived.  Suddenly  a  terrible  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  opened  from  the  bastions; 
as  the  smoke  cleared  a-*ay,  the  Austrian  uni- 
form and  schakos  were  seen  above  the  para- 
pets, and  the  insurgents  found  themselves  en- 
gaged with  the  combined  Austrian  and  Pied- 
montese  forces,  nearly  triple  their  own,  support- 
ed by  the  guns  of  the  place.  The  effect  of  this 
unexpected  apparition  was  immense  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  assailants,  who  immediately  fell 
back  toward  Vercelli.  The  retreat  was  con- 
ducted at  first  with  more  order  than  could 
have  been  expected,  as  far  as  the  bridge  of 
Agogna,  at  the  entrance  of  a  long  defile  formed 
by  the  ehaussee,  where  it  traverses  the  marshes, 
There,  however,  the  rear-guard  was  charged 
■vigorously  by  the  Austrian  horse,  and  thrown 
into  confusion;  the  disorder  rapidly  spread  to 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  defile,  who  wer 
already  encumbered  with  their  artillery  and 
baggage-wagons;  and  ere  long  the  whole  dis 
persed,  and  sought  their  homes,  leav 
"  ig  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  colors 


i  An.  Hist, 
iv.  355,  356. 


to  the  enemy.1 
This  affair  terminated  the  war,  although  it  had 
84.        cost  only  a  few  killed  and  wounded 
Submission  to  the  defeated  party ;  so  swift  had 

ti  "andter-  been  their  fliSht  that  ver>'  few  Pris" 
ruination  of  oners  were  taken.  The  junta  at  Tu- 
the  war.  rin,  upon  hearing  of  this  defeat,  gave 
April  8.  orders  to  evacuate  the  capital,  and 
fall  back  to  Genoa,  where  they  declared  they 
would  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 
But  it  is  seldom,  save  in  a  single  city,  that  the 
cause  of  an  insurrection  can  be  maintained  after 
a  serious  defeat.  The  constitutionalists  melted 
away  on  all  sides;  every  one  hastened  to  show 
not  only  that  he  was  loyal  now,  but  had  been 
so  throughout,  and  in  the  worst  times.  Find- 
ing the  case  hopeless,  the  junta  surrendered 
April  9  their  powers,  on  the  day  following,  to 
a  committee  of  ten,  invested  with  full 
power  to  treat.  They  immediately  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  General  la  Tour,  offering  him  the 
keys  of  the  capital,  and  entreating  that  it  should 
be  occupied  only  by  the  national  troops.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  promised  that  the 
Austrians  should  not  advance  beyond  Vercelli. 
April  12  ^n  tbe  1  "tb'  General  la  Tour,  surround- 
ed by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  folio  wed  only 
by  the  national  troops,  made  his  public  entrance 
into  Turin,  where  the  royal  authority  was  im- 
mediately re-established.  The  revolutionary 
journals  disappeared;  the  clubs  were  closed; 
and  the  public  funds,  which  had  lately  been  at 
69,  rose  to  11.  On  the  following  day,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  took  possession  of  Alessandria,  and 
other  fortresses  on  the  frontier;  and  as  the  old 
king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  persisted  in  his  reso- 
Aprill9  lut'011  to  abdicate  after  he  had  become 
a  free  agent,  and  his  sincerity  could  no 
longer  be  suspected,  his  brother,  the  Duke  de 
Genevois,  assumed  the  title,  and  began  to  ex- 


ercise the  powers  of  royalty.  A  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection ;  the  leaders  had,  for 
the  most  part,  escaped  into  France ;  but  the 
effects  of  forty-three  were  put  under  i  Ann  jjist 
sequestration,  and  themselves  exe-  iv.  357,  359, 
cuted,  happily  only  in  effigy.1  3~°- 

The  violent  repression  of  the  revolution  in 
Italy,  by  the  Austrian  bayonets,  was  g5 
followed  by  a  great  variety  of  harsh  Violent  re- 
and  oppressive  measures  on  the  part  action  in 
of  the  conquerors,  which  augured  ill  Ital>' 
for  the  peace  of  the  peninsula  in  future  times. 
A  general  disarmament  of  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Neapolitan  territories  where  Aus-  A  ra  I2 
trian  soldiers  had  been  assassinated  was 
decreed,  and  enforced  by  domiciliary  visits ;  the 
whole  irregular  corps,  raised  since  5th  July, 
1820,  were  disbanded;  foreign  journals  loaded 
with  such  heavy  taxes  as  amounted  to  a  pro- 
hibition ;  and  the  most  rigorous  inquiry  made 
into  the  books,  many  of  them  highly  danger- 
ous, which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  at  schools.    The  king,  on  bis  re-  Ma  15 
turn,  published  a  decree,  engaging  to 
"stifle  all  personal  resentment,  and  make  the 
nation  forget,  in  years  of  prosperity,  the  disas- 
trous events  which  have  stained  the  last  days 
of  Neapolitan  history ;"  but  within  three  days 
after,  measures  of  severity  began.  Four  courts- 
martial  were  constituted,  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  military  who  had  taken  part  ifl  the  revolts 
which  ended  in  the  revolution,  and  several  of 
the  leading  deputies  of  the  assembly  were  sent 
into  confinement  in  Austria.    By  a  decree  on 
July  1,  which  commented,  in  severe  but  ju]  j 
just  terms,  on  their  treacherous  conduct, 
the  army,  which  had  been  the  chief  instrument 
of  the  revolution,  was  disbanded,  and  reorgan- 
ized anew  on  a  different  footing.*  The  finances 
were  found  to  be  in  so  deplorable  a  condition, 
that  loans  to  the  amount  of  3,800,000  ducats 
(£850,000)  alone  enabled  the  king  to  provide 
for  immediate  necessities,  and  heavy  taxes  were 
levied  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment.   Finally,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  28th 
October,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
army  of  occupation  should  consist  of  2  Colletta 
forty-two  thousand  men,  including  ii. 459, 481; 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  besides  the  Treaty, 
troops  stationed  in  Sicily ;  and  that  f^i  2Ann 
it  should  remain  in  the  Neapolitan  Hist.'iv. 
territory  for  three  years,  entirely  at  360,  367, 
the  charge  of  its  inhabitants.2  651' 
Piedmont  did  not  fare  better,  after  the  dis- 


*  "  L'armee  est  la  principale  caus  de  ces  maux.  Fac- 
tieuse,  ou  entretenue  par  des  tactions,  elle  nous  a  aban- 
donnes  au  moment  du  danger;  et  nous  a  par  la,  prives 
des  moyens  de  prevenir  les  malheureuses  consequences 
d'une  revolution.  S'etant  livree  a  une  seete  qui  detruit 
tous  les  liens  de  la  subordination,  et  de  l'obeissance, 
l'armee,  apres  avoir  tralii  ses  devoirs  envers  nous,  s'est 
ue  incapable  de  remphr  les  devoirs  que  la  revolte  avait 
voulu  lui  imposer.  Elle  a  opere  elle-meme  sa  destruc- 
tion, et  les  chefs  qu'elle  s'etait  donnes,  n'ont  fait  que  pre- 
sider  a  sa  dissolution ;  elle  n'offre  plus  aucune  garantie 
necessaire  a  l'existence  d*une  armee  :  le  bien  de  nos  etats 
exige  eependant  l'existence  d'une  force  protectrice,  nous 
avons  ete  obliges  de  la  demander  a  nos  Allies  ;  ils  l'ont 
mise  a  notre  disposition.  Nous  devons  pourvoir  a  son 
entretien,  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  faire  supporter  a  nos 
sujets,  le  pesant  fardeau  des  frais  d'une  armee  qui  n'existe 
plus,  parce  qu'elle  n'a  pas  su  exister.  Ces  motifs  nous  ont 
determines  a  dissoudre  l'armee,  a  compter  du  24  Mars  de 
cette  annee." — Decret,  1  Juillet,  1821.  Annuaire  Histo- 
rique,  iv.  364. 
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solution  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  than  Naples 
80.       had  done.    The  prosecutions  against 
Reaction  in  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt, 

anddtreaty  both  civil  and  military.  wel-e  conduct- 
with  Aus-  e(i  with  vigor,  and  great  numbers  of 
tria.  persons  were  arrested,  or  deprived  of 

July  26.  their  employments.  Happily,  how- 
ever, as  the  whole  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  had 
escaped  into  France,  there  were  no  capital  exe- 
cutions, except  among  a  few  of  the  most  guilty 
in  the  army.  To  tranquilize  the  fears  of  Aus- 
tria, and  give  stability  to  the  restored  order  of 
things  in  Piedmont,  a  treaty  between  the  two 
T  „„  powers  was  concluded  on  the  26th  July, 
'  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  an  im- 
perial force  of  twelve  thousand  men  should  con- 
tinue in  occupation,  until  September,  1822,  of 
Stradella,  Voghera,  Tortona,  Alessandria,  Va- 
lencia, Coni,  and  Vercelli.  Its  pay,  amounting 
to  600,000  francs  (£20,000)  a  month,  and  its 
maintenance,  extending  to  thirteen  thousand 
rations  daily,  was  to  be  wholly  at  the  charge 
of  the  Piedmontese  government.  A  general  am- 
nesty, disfigured  by  so  many  exceptions  as  to 

render  it  applicable  only  to  the  mass  of 
Oct'  s3"'  tne  insurgents,  was  published  on  30th 

September;  and  a  few  days  after,  a  very 
severe  decree  was  fulminated  against  the  secret 
societies,  which  had  brought  such  desolation  and 
Qct        humiliation  on  Italy.    The  king  made 

his  public  entry  into  Turin  shortly  after, 
assumed  tlfe  reins  of  government,  and  appoint- 
ed a  royalist  ministry;  but  every  one  felt  that 
it  was  a  truce  only,  not  a  peace,  which  had  been 
established  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
that  beneath  the  treacherous  surface  there  lurk- 
ed the  embers  of  a  conflagration  which  would 
1  Ann.  Hist,  break  out  with  additional  violence 
iv.  370,  379.  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.1 

The  Emperor  Alexander  found,  on  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  after  the  closing  of 
Revolt  in  a  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  that  the  danger 
regiment  of  had  reached  his  own  dominions,  and 
|tap|ters-  infected  even  the  guards  of  the  im- 
burg.  perial  palace.  During  his  absence  in 
Sept.  28,  Poland  a  serious  mutiny  occurred  in 
*  •  the  splendid  regiment  of  the  guards 
called  Semenoff,  which  had  been  established  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  present  emperor.  It  was  occasioned  by  un- 
due severity  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
colonel,  who  was  a  Courlander  by  birth,  and 
enamored  of  the  German  mode  of  compelling 
obedience  by  the  baton.  The  regiment  openly 
refused  to  obey  orders,  broke  the  windows  of 
its  obnoxious  colonel,  and  was  only  reduced  to 
obedience  by  the  courage  and  savy  froid  of  the 
governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  General  Milarado- 
witeh,  at  whose  venerated  voice  the  mutineers 
were  abashed,  and  retired  to  their  barracks. 
It  was  ordered  by  the  Czar  to  be  dissolved,  and 
the  officers  and  men  dispersed  through  other 
regiments,  and  the  most  guilty  delivered  over 
to  courts-martial.  The  St.  Petersburg  papers 
all  represented  this  mutiny  as  the  result  merely 
of  misgovernment  on  the  part  of  its  colonel, 
and  unconnected  with  political  events;  but  its 
succeeding  so  rapidly  the  military  revolutions 
in  Spain  and  Naples  led  to  an  opposite  opin- 
ion being  generally  entertained,  and  it  had  no 
slight  influence  in  producing  the  vigorous  reso- 


utions  taken  at  the  congresses  of  Troppau  and 
Laybach  against  the  insurgents  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  This  impression  was  increased  by  the 
emperor  in  the  following  year,  after  his  annual 
journey  to  the  southern  provinces,  after  the 
usual  great  reviews  of  the  army  i  Arm  ]jjst 
there,  returning  abruptly  to  St.  Pe-  iii.  306,  307, 
tersburg.1  'v- 304. 

In  truth,  Alexander  was  now  seriously  alarm- 
ed, and  the  suspicions  which  he  had  g8 
conceived  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  Alexander 
troops,  and  the  dread  of  insurrec-  refuses  to 
tion,  not  only  embittered  all  the  re-  Greeks' lh° 
maining  years  of  his  life,  but  mate- 
rially modified  his  external  policy.  This  ap- 
peared in  the  most  decisive  manner  in  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  the  Greek  revolution,  which 
began  in  this  year,  and  which  will  form  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter  of 
this  History.  Every  thing  within  and  without 
eminently  favored  a  great  and  decisive  move- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  on  whose  behalf, 
as  co-religionists,  the  warmest  sympathy  exist- 
ed among  all  classes  in  the  Russian  empire.  The 
army  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  it,  and  at  a 
great  review  of  his  guards,  fifty  thousand  strong, 
in  September,  1821,  at  Witepsk,  the  feelings  of 
the  soldiers  were  so  strong  on  the  subject  that, 
amidst  unbounded  demonstrations  of  enthusi- 
astic loyalty,  they  could  not  be  prevented  from 
giving  vent  to  their  warlike  ardor  in  favor  of 
their  Greek  brethren.  The  news  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Prince  Ipsilanti  in  Moldavia  reached 
the  emperor  at  Laybach,  and  such  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  European  powers  at  the  revo- 
lutions of  Spain  and  Italy  at  that  period,  that 
no  serious  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  to 
any  measures,  how  formidable  soever,  which  he 
might  have  proposed,  against  the  Turks,  or  even 
their  entire  expulsion  from  Europe.  But  that 
very  circumstance  determined  the  Czar,  in  op- 
position to  the  declared  wish  of  both  his  army 
and  people,  to  disavow  the  insurrection.  He  saw 
in  it,  not,  as  heretofore,  a  movement  in  favor  of 
the  Christian  faith,  or  an  effort  for  religious  free- 
dom, but  a  revolutionary  outbreak,  similar  to 
those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  which  he  could  not 
countenance  without  departing  from  his  princi- 
ples, or  support  without  the  most  imminent  risk 
of  the  contagion  spreading  to  his  own  troops. 
He  returned  for  answer,  accordingly,  to  the  earn- 
est application  for  aid  from  the  insurgentGreeks, 
"  Not  being  able  to  consider  the  enterprise  of 
Ipsilanti  as  any  thing  but  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
citement which  characterizes  the  present  pe- 
riod, and  of  the  inexperience  and  levity  of  that 
young  man,  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  to  disapprove  of  it  formally." 
The  consequence  was  that  the  insurrection  was 
crushed,  and  a  great  number  of  the  2  Ann  Hjst 
heroic  youths  who  had  taken  up  iv.  303, 304; 
arms  in  defense  of  their  faith  per-  Biog.  Univ. 
ished  under  the  sabres  of  the  Mus-  186' 
sulmans.3' 


189. 


*  The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  a  highly-interesting  con- 
versation with  M.  de  Chateaubriand  at  Verona  in  lb23, 
explained  the  views  on  this  important  subject :  "  Je  suis 
bien  aise,"  said  he,  "  que  vous  soyez  venu  a  Verone,  alin 
de  rendre  temoignage  a  la  verite.  Auriez-vous  cm, 
comme  le  disent  nos  ennemis,  que  1'Alliance  n'est  qu'un 
mot  qui  ne  sen  qu'  a  couvrir  des  ambitions  ?  Cela  eut  pu 
etre  vrai  dans  I'ancien  etat  des  choses  ;  mais  ii  s'agit  bien 
aujourd'hui  de  quelques  interets  particuliers,  quand  le 
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This  year  the  already  gigantic  empire  of 
g9  Russia  received  a  huge  addition  by 
Extension  the  appropriation  of  a  vast  territory 
of  the  Rus-  opposite  Kamtchatka,  on  the  north- 
sian  empire  -western  coast  of  America.  Several 
America  settlements  of  the  Russians,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  the 
fur-trade,  had  already  been  made  on  this  desert 
and  inhospitable  coast  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  Asia,  which,  in  the  immensity  of  the  wilder- 
ness, had  scarcely  been  noticed  even  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  most  interested  in  preventing  them. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  made  on  the 
shores  which  had  been  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  and  Vancouver,  so  that,  on  the  footing 
of  priority  of  discovery,  the  best  claim  to  them 
belonged  to  Great  Britain.  But  England  al- 
ready possessed  an  enormous  territory,  amount- 
ing to  four  million  square  miles,  of  which  scarce 
a  tenth  was  capable  of  cultivation,  and  her  gov- 
ernment was  indifferent  to  the  settlement  of 
Russians  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  they  were  allowed  quietly 
to  take  possession,  and  on  the  (16)  28th 
?8-'l  September  the  Czar  issued  a  ukase  de- 
fining the  limits  of  the  Russian  territory 
in  America,  which  embraced  twice  as  much  as 
the  whole  realm  of  France.  The  ukase  also 
confined  to  Russian  subjects  the  right  of  fish- 
ing along  the  coast  from  Behring  Straits  to  the 
southern  cape  of  the  island  of  Ouroft*  and  for- 
bade all  foreign  vessels  to  fish  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  coast,  under  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  their  cargo.  These  assumed  rights  have 
not  hitherto  been  called  in  question,  but  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  America  are  as  aspiring  as  the 
Muscovites,  and  growing  even  more  rapidly,  it 
i  ukase,  *s  n°t  likely  that  this  will  long  con- 
Sept.  28,  tinue  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
1821 ;  Ann.  ^ne  two  great  races  which  appear  to 
Hist.  iv.      ,.         &        ,,        j    , .    j  i  i 


304,  305  ; 


divide  the  world  are  destined  to  be 


Biog.  Univ.  first  brought  into  collision  on  the 
lvi.  189.      shores  of  the  Pacific.1 

The  increasing  jealousy  of  the  Czar  at  liberal 
go        opinions,  and  the  secret  societies  by 
Suppres-     which  it  was  attempted  to  propagate 

sionoffree-  them  in  his  dominions,  was  evinced 

masons    i  i 

and  other  m  tne  6ame  year  by  a  decree  sup- 
secret  so-  pressing  the  order  of  Freemasons 
cieties  throughout  the  whole  of  his  domin- 
Oct.  io.  jong>     jn  gpjjg^  ]10\vever,  of  every 

monde  civilise  est  en  perd.  II  ne  peut  plus  y  avoir  de 
Politique  Anglaise,  Francaise,  Prussienne,  Autrichienne. 
II  n'y  a  plus  qu'  une  politique  generate  qui  doit,  pour  le 
6alut  de  tous,  etre  admise  en  commun  par  les  peuples  et 
les  rois.  C'est  a  moi  de  me  montrer  le  premier  convaincu 
des  principes,  sur  lesquels  j'ai  fonde  1' Alliance.  Une  oc- 
casion s'est  presentee,  le  soulevement  de  la  Grece.  Rien 
sans  doute  ne  paraissait  etre  plus  dans  mes  interets,  dans 
ceux  de  mon  peuple,  dans  l'opinion  de  rnon  pays  qu'  une 
guerre  religieuse  contre  la  Turquie  ;  mais  j'ai  cru  remar- 
quer,  dans  les  troubles  du  Peloponese,  le  signe  revolu- 
tionnaire  ,  des  lors  je  me  suis  abstenu.  Que  n'a-t-on  fait 
pour  rompre  1'Alliance  !  On  a  eherche  tour  a  tour  a  me 
donner  des  provocations ;  on  ablesser  mon  amour-propre ; 
on  m'a  outrage  ouvertement.  On  me  connaissait  bien 
mal,  si  Ton  a  cru  que  mcs  principes  ne  tenaient  qu'  a  des 
vanites,  ou  pouvaient  ceder  a  des  ressentiments.  Non,  je 
ne  rne  separerai  jamais  des  monarques  auxquels  je  me  suis 
uni.  II  doit  etre  permis  aux  Rois,  d'avoir  des  alliances 
publiques,  pour  se  defendre  contre  les  societes  secretes. 
Qu'  est-ce  qui  pourrait  me  tenter?  Qu'  ai-je  besoin  d'ac- 
croitre  mon  empire  ?  La  Providence  n'a  pas  mis  a  mes 
ordres  huit  cent  mille  soldats,  pour  satisfaire  mon  ambi- 
tion j  mais  pour  proteger  la  religion,  la  morale,  la  justice  ; 
et  pour  faire  regner  ces  principes  d'ordre,  sur  lesquels  re- 
pose la  societe  humaine." — Chateaubriand,  Congres 
de  VSrone,  i.  221 ,  222. 


precaution  that  could  be  taken,  the  secret  so- 
cieties continued  and  multiplied ;  and  it  was 
ere  long  ascertained  that  they  embraced  not 
only  many  of  the  first  nobles  in  the  country, 
but,  what  was  far  more  dangerous,  several  of 
the  officers  high  in  the  army,  and  even  in  the 
imperial  guard.  Obscure  intimations  of  the 
existence  of  a  vast  conspiracy  were  frequently 
sent  to  the  government,  but  not  in  so  distinct 
a  form  as  to  enable  them  to  act  upon  it 
until  1823,  when  a  ukase  was  issued,  18' 
denouncing,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, all  secret  societies,  especially  in  Poland  ; 
and  a  number  of  leaders  of  the  "  Patriotic  So- 
ciety," in  particular  Jukasinsky,  Dobrogoyski, 
Machynicki,  and  several  others,  chiefly  Poles, 
were  arrested,  and  sent  to  Siberia.  It  was 
hoped  at  the  time  that  the  danger  was  thus 
removed,  but  it  proved  just  the  reverse.  The 
seizure  of  these  chiefs  only  served  to  warn  the 
others  of  the  necessity  of  the  most  rigorous  se- 
crecy, and  gave  additional  proof,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  of  the  necessity  for  a  forcible  reformation 
in  the  state.  The  secret  societies  rapidly  spread, 
especially  among  the  highest  in  rank,  the  first 
in  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  most  generous  in  feel- 
ing, both  in  the  civil  and  military  service ;  a 
melancholy  state  of  things,  when  those  who 
should  be  the  guardians  of  order  are  leagued 
together  for  its  overthrow,  but  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a  state  of  society  such  as  then  existed 
in  Russia,  where  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
entirely  despotic,  was  rested  on  the  blind  sub- 
mission of  the  vast  majority  of  the  i  Ann.  Hist 
nation,  and  a  longing  for  liberal  in-  vi.  381,383; 
stitutions  and  the  enjoyment  of  free-  ^'°"18g  niv' 
dom  existed  only  in  a  very  limited  schnitzler 
circle  of  the  most  highly-educated  Hist.  Int.  de 
classes,  but  was  felt  there  in  the  ut-  !a  Russie, 
most  intensity.1  i.  90,  91. 

The  desponding  feelings  of  the  Czar,  occa- 
sioned by  the  discovery  that  his  ef-  gj 
forts  for  the  amelioration  of  his  coun-  General 
try  were  only  met  by  secret  societies  f"jJ ure  of 
banded  together  for  his  destruction,  ror's'pnd'- 
was  much  aggravated  by  the  failure  anthropic 
of  some  of  his  most  favorite  philan-  projects, 
thropic  projects.  In  many  of  the  provinces 
in  which  the  peasants  had  received  from  the 
sovereign  or  their  lords  the  perilous  gift  of 
freedom,  they  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
change.  The  newly  enfranchised  peasants,  in 
many  places,  regretted  the  servitude  which  had 
secured  to  them  an  asylum  in  sickness  or  old 
age.  In  the  province  of  Witepsk,  where  the 
change  had  been  carried  to  a  great  extent, 
they  refused  to  pay  the  capitation-tax  imposed 
on  them  in  lieu  of  their  bondage,  alleging 
that  they  had  not  the  means  of  doing  so  ;  and 
besieged  the  empress-dowager,  who  was  known 
to  adhere  to  old  ideas,  with  the  loudest  com- 
plaints on  the  "fatal  gift"  which  they  had  re- 
ceived. So  serious  did  the  disorders  become 
among  the  new  freemen,  that  they  were  only 
appeased  by  the  quartering  of  a  large  military 
force  on  the  disturbed  districts.  Russia  suffer- 
ed even  more  than  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, in  this  and  the  preceding  year,  from  the 
depreciation  of  prices,  which  fell  with  unmiti- 
gated severity  on  the  holders  of  the  immense 
stores  of  its  rude  produce.  Banks,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  were  established  in  many 
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places  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  sur- 
charged proprietors,  but  they  did  not  meet 
,  Ann  Hist  with  general  success ;  and  the  ad- 

vi.  319,  321  ■  vances  meant  to  stimulate  industry, 
Tegoborski,  were  too  often  applied  only  to  feed 
ii.  3(3.        luxury  or  minister  to  depravity.1 

The  external  transactions  of  Russia  in  regard 
go  to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  Greek 
Dreadful  revolution,  and  the  Turkish  war,  will 
flood  at  St.  be  recounted  more  suitably  in  the 
bur"8"  chapters  which  relate  to  those  im- 
portant subjects.  But  there  are  a 
few  internal  events  in  Russia  which  deserve 
notice  before  the  melancholy  period  when  Alex- 
ander paid  the  common  debt  of  mortality.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  dreadful  inundation  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  November,  1824.  The  em- 
peror had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Orenburg, 
and  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  his  empire, 
to  his  palace  at  Tzarskocelo  near  St.  Petersburg, 
when  a  terrible  hurricane  arose,  which,  sweep- 
Nov  19  mS  over  the  whole  of  theBaltic,  strewed 
its  shores  with  wrecks,  and  inflicted  the 
most  frightful  devastation  on  all  the  harbors 
with  which  it  is  studded.  But  the  catastrophe 
at  the  capital  was  so  frightful,  that  for  some 
hours  it  was  menaced  with  entire  de- 
lerCU^tz"  struction,  and  all  but  accomplished  a 
Int'.  i.  85 ;  remarkable  prophecy,  made  to  Peter 
Ann.  Hist,  the  Great  when  he  commenced  its  con- 
3gl:  386'  struction, that  it  would  onedayperish 
under  the  waves  of  the  Baltic.1* 
To  understand  how  this  happened,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Descrin-  local  circumstances  and  situation  of 
tion  of  the  St.  Petersburg.  When  Peter  selected 
situation  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
burJ6lerS"  ^eva>  which,  descending  from  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Lake  Ladoga, 
empties  itself  in  a  mighty  stream  into  the  Bal- 
tic, for  the  site  of  his  future  capital,  he  was 
influenced  entirely  by  the  suitableness  of  its 
situation  for  a  great  harbor,  of  which  he 
severely  felt  the  want,  as  Archangel,  on  the 
frozen  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  was  the  only 
port  at  that  period  in  his  dominions.  Carried 
away  by  this  object,  which,  no  doubt,  was  a 
very  important  one,  he  entirely  overlooked 
the  probable  unhealthiness  of  the  situation, 
where  a  metropolis  rested  like  Venice  on 
marshy  islands,  the  highest  part  of  which  was 
only  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  branches  of 
the  river  with  which  they  were  surrounded ; 
the  extreme  cold  which  must  ensue  in  winter 
2  An  Hist  from  the  close  proximity  of  enormous 

vii.  386  ;  ice-fields,2  and  the  probability  of  its 
Schnitzler,  being  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger 
'■  84'  from  a  sudden  rising  of  the  waters 
of  the  river  owing  to  a  high  wind  of  long  con- 
tinuance blowing  in  the  waters  of  the  Baltic, 


*  A  curious  incident,  highly  characteristic  of  Peter,  oc- 
curred at  this  time.  "  When  the  foundation  of  his  new 
capital  was  commencing  on  the  desolate  islands  of  the 
Meva,  which  are  now  covered  by  the  fortress  of  Cronstadt 
and  the  superb  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg,  Peter  observed, 
by  accident,  a  tree  marked  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  ground,  lie  called  a  peasant  of  Finland,  who  was 
working  near,  and  asked  him  '  what  the  mark  was  for  '' 
'It  is  the  highest  level,'  replied  the  peasant,  'which  the 
water  reached  in  the  inundation  of  1680.'  'You  lie!' 
cried  the  Czar  in  a  fury  ;  '  what  you  say  is  impossible  ;' 
and  seizing  a  hatchet,  he  with  his  own  hands  cut  down 
the  tree,  hoping  thereby  to  extinguish  alike  all  memory  of 
the  former  Hood,  and  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  calamity."— Schnitzler,  i.  85,  86. 


and  back  those  which  usually  flow  from  the 
Lake  Ladoga.  It  was  this  which  had  pre- 
viously occurred  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  which  now  threatened  the  capital  with 
destruction. 

Regardless  of  these  dangers,  and  of  the  en- 
ormous consumption  of  human  life 
which  took  place  during  the  building  continued 
of  the  city,  from  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  situation,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  the  Czar  drove 
on  the  work  with  the  impetuosity  which  formed 
so  leading  a  feature  in  his  character,  and  at 
length  the  basis  of  a  great  city  was  laid  amidst 
the  watery  waste.  On  the  spongy  soil  and  low 
swamps,  which  had  previously  encumbered  the 
course  of  the  Neva,  the  modern  capital  arose. 
Vast  blocks  of  granite,  brought  from  the  adja- 
cent plains  of  Finland,  where  they  are  strewed 
in  huge  masses  over  the  surface,  faced  the 
quays;  palaces  were  erected,  of  more  fragile 
materials,  on  the  surface,  within  the  isles ;  and 
the  Perspective  Newski  is  perhaps  now  the  most 
imposing  street  in  Europe,  from  the  beauty  of 
its  edifices  and  the  magnitude  of  its  dimensions. 
The  splendid  fagade  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Winter  Palace  of  the  emperor,  the  noble  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Isaac — the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
resting  on  a  single  block  of  granite  of  1800 
tons  weight — the  noble  pillar  of  Alexander, 
formed  of  a  single  stone  of  the  same  material, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  combined  in  a  single 
square,  now  overpower  the  imagination  of  the 
beholder  by  their  magnificence,  and  the  im- 
pression they  convey  of  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign by  whose  energy  these  marvels  have  been 
made  to  spring  up  amidst  the  watery  wilder- 
ness. But  the  original  danger,  arising  from 
the  lowness  of  the  situation,  and  its  liability  to 
inundations,  still  continues.  Great  as  it  is,  the 
power  of  the  Czar  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
Baltic  waves.  From  the  main  channel,  where 
the  Neva  majestically  flows  through  superb 
quays  of  granite,  surmounted  by  piles  of  pal- 
aces, branch  off,  as  from  the  great  canal  at 
Venice,  numerous  smaller  streams,  forming  by 
their  intersection  so  many  isles,  some  covered 
with  streets,  and  forming  the  most  populous 
quarters;  others  adorned  by  beautiful  villas 
and  public  gardens,  the  recreation  of  the  citi- 
zens during  their  brief  but  brilliant  summer. 
But  these  canals  open  so  many  entrances  for 
the  floods  of  the  Neva  or  waves  of  the  Baltic 
to  penetrate  into  every  part  of  the  city.  None 
of  it  is  elevated  in  its  foundations  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  ,  c  gti  e 
the  water,  and  the  spectator  shudders  j.  ogy  ' 
to  think  that  the  rise  of  the  flood,  269 : 
even  in  a  small  degree,  may  threaten  Schnitzler, 
the  entire  city  with  destruction.1       »•  83, 84, 85. 

This  was  what  in  effect  happened  at  this 
time.    On  several  former  occasions  g5 
the  river  had  been  much  swollen:  Great inun- 
once,  immediately  before  the  birth  Ration  of 
of  the  present  emperor,  it  was  ten  bu'rg  e,ers" 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level.     But  Nov.  19, 
this  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  1824. 
terrible  inundation  which  now  presaged  his 
death.    All  the  19th  of  November  the  wind 
blew  from  the  south  west  with  terrific  violence, 
and  brought  the  Baltic  waves  in  such  a  pro- 
digious mass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  that  ita 
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waters  were  made  to  regorge,  and  soon  the 
quays  were  overflowed,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city  began  to  be  submerged.  This  at  first, 
however,  excited  very  little  attention,  as  such 
floods  were  not  uncommon  in  the  end  of 
autumn ;  but  the  alarm  soon  spread,  and  ter- 
ror was  depicted  in  every  visage,  when  it 
rapidly  ascended  and  spread  over  the  whole 
town.  By  half  past  ten  the  water  in  the  Per- 
spective IS  ewski  was  ten  feet  deep ;  in  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  city  it  was  five.  The  Neva  had 
risen  four  fathoms  above  its  ordinary  level,  and, 
worse  still,  it  was  continuing  to  rise.  The 
whole  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  upper  stories 
of  the  houses.  Despair  now  seized  on  every 
heart;  the  reality  of  the  danger  came  home  to 
every  mind;  the  awful  scenes  of  the  Deluge 
were  realized  in  the  very  centre  of  modern 
civilization.  At  Cronstadt  a  ship  of  the  line 
was  lifted  up  from  a  dry  dock,  and  floated  over 
the  adjacent  houses  into  the  great  square.  At 
eight  in  the  morning  the  cannon  of  alarm  began 
to  be  discharged.  The  terrible  warning,  re- 
peated every  minute,  so  unusual  amidst  the 
ordinary  stillness  of  the  capital,  proved  the 
terror  which  was  felt  by  government,  and  aug- 
mented the  general  consternation.  Ships  torn 
up  from  their  anchors;  boats  filled  with  trem- 
bling fugitives ;  stacks  of  corn  borne  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  waves  from  a  great  distance ;  cattle 
buffeting  with  the  torrent,  intermingled  with 
corpses  of  persons  drowned,  or  at  their  last 
gasp,  imploring  aid ;  and  immense  quantities 
of  furniture,  and  movables  of  every  description, 
were  floated  on  to  the  most  intricate  and  se- 
cluded parts  of  the  city.  The  waters  continued 
to  rise  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  one 
imagined  that  all  who  could  not  save  them- 
selves in  boats  would  be  drowned.  The  rush 
was  dreadful,  accordingly,  into  every  vessel 
that  could  be  seized  on,  and  numbers  perished 
in  striving  to  get  on  board.  At  five  in  the 
evening  the  wind  fell,  and  the  water  sunk  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  by  the  next  morning 
the  ISeva  had  returned  to  its  former  channel. 
The  total  loss  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  the 
inundation  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  rubles 
(£4,000,000) ;  five  hundred  persons 
ler  °i  86Z"  Perislied  in  the  waves,  and  twice  that 
87  ■  Ann.  number,  sick  or  infirm,  were  drowned 
Hist.  vii.  in  their  houses.  Such  had  been  the 
Gazette  de  vi°lenoe  of  tlie  wm(i  an&  Hood,  that 
St.  Peters-  when  the  waters  subsided  they  were 
burg,  Nov.  found  to  have  floated  from  their  place 
^>  cannons  weighing  two  tons  and  a 

half.1 

At  the  sight  of  this  terrible  calamity,  which 
96  for  a  time  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to 
Noble  char-  the  utmost  human  efforts,  the  Czar  in 
ity  of  the  despair  stretched  forth  his  hands  to 
anfnobles.  Heaven  and  implored  that  its  anger 
might  tail  upon  his  own  head,  and 
spare  his  people.  He  did  not,  however,  neg- 
lect all  human  means  of  mitigating  the  calam- 
ity. Throwing  himself  into  a  bark,  he  visited 
in  person  the  quarters  most  threatened,  dis- 
tributed the  troops  in  the  way  most  likely  to 
be  serviceable,  and  exposed  himself  to  death 
repeatedly  in  order  to  save  his  people.  All 
would  have  been  unavailing,  however,  and  the 
city  totally  destroyed,  if  the  wind  had  not 
mercifully  abated,  and  the  waters  of  the  Neva 


found  their  usual  vent  into  the  Baltic.  Mu- 
nificent subscriptions  followed  the  calamity ; 
the  emperor  headed  the  list  with  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  most  solid  houses  were  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  in  a  manner  ruined; 
and  a  severe  frost  which  set  in  immediately 
after,  before  the  water  had  left  the  houses, 
augmented  the  general  suffering  by  filling  them 
with  large  blocks  of  ice.  Even  the  most  solid 
granite  was  exfoliated,  and  crumbled  away  be- 
fore spring,  from  the  effects  of  the  frost  on  the 
humid  structures.  The  people  regarded  this 
calamity  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  for  not 
having  assisted  their  Christian  brethren  during 
their  recent  and  frightful  persecutions  from 
the  Turks — the  emperor  as  a  pun-  ,  ScQmtzier 
isliment  for  sins  of  which  he  was  j.  t,y,  91  ;  ' 
more  immediately  concerned  in  his  Ann.  Hist, 
domestic  relations.1  vii-  386>  m 

The  year  1824  was  marked  by  a  ukase  or- 
dering a  levy  of  two  in  five  hundred  g7 
males  over  the  whole  empire  —  a  internal 
measure  which  brought  120,000  men  measures 
to  the  imperial  standards.    As  this  of  ,lfc24' 
measure  was  adopted  during  the  con-  menfoj-'the 
test  in  Greece,  and  when  all  thought  boundaries 
was  turned  toward  the  liberation  of  of  Russian 

its  inhabitants  from  the  Ottoman  f™eric7a' 
,  1         t      •  ,      i  Aug.  27. 

yoke,  it  was  obeyed  with  alacrity, 

and  even  enthusiasm.  The  persons  drawn  took 
their  departure  as  for  a  holy  war,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  their  relations  and  neighbors;  and 
from  them,  in  great  part,  were  formed  the  re- 
doubtable bands  which  in  a  few  years  carried 
the  Russian  eagles  to  Varna,  Erivan,  and  Adri- 
anople.  A  dangerous  revolt  in  the  same  year 
broke  out  in  the  province  of  Novgorod,  owing 
to  the  peasants  having  been  misled  into  the 
belief  that  the  emperor  had  given  them  their 
freedom,  and  that  it  was  withheld  by  their 
lords,  which  was  only  crushed  by  a  great  dis- 
play of  military  force  and  considerable  blood- 
shed. It  was  the  more  alarming,  from  its 
being  ascertained  that  the  conspiracy  had  its 
roots  in  the  military  colonies  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  southern  provinces.  The  finan- 
cial measures  adopted  in  1820  and  1822,  for 
withdrawing  a  large  part  of  the  assignats  from 
circulation,  were  continued  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess— a  circumstance  which,  of  course,  made  a 
progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  fall 
in  that  of  produce,  and  added  much  to  the 
general  distress  felt  among  the  class  of  pro- 
ducers. Already  the  ruble  was  worth  50  per 
cent,  more  than  itriiad  been  a  few  years  before. 
A  treaty  was  signed  on  the  27th  April  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  which  settled 
the  respective  limits  of  their  vast  possessions 
in  North  America:  the  line  of  demarcation  was 
fixed  at  54°  north  latitude;  all  to  the  north 
was  Russian,  all  to  the  south  American  ;  and 
the  reciprocal  right  was  secured  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  both  countries,  of  fishing  2  schnitzler, 
on  each  other's  coasts,  navigating  Hist.'lnt.  i. 
the  Pacific,  and  disembarking  on  A* 'rj^jr-atJ' 
places  not  occupied,  but  for  the  pur-  1(^4.  A'nn. 
pose  only  of  trade  with  the  inhab-  Hist.'  vii. 
itants,  or  supplies  for  themselves.2    389>  644- 

When,  in  1793,  the  Empress  Catherine  deem- 
ed it  time  to  select  a  spouse  for  her  grandson, 
Alexander,  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  family  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  who  at  that  time  had 
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three  daughters,  gifted  with  all  the  virtue  and 
98.  graces,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of 
The  Em-  their  sex.  They  all  made  splendid 
Kussia°f  alliances.  The  eldest  became  Queen 
her  birth,  °f  Sweden ;  the  youngest,  Queen  of 
.  parentage,   Bavaria;  the  second,  Empress  of  Rus- 

anTchar'-  sia-  Married  on  9th  October,  1793, 
acter.  *°  the  young  Alexander,  then  only 
October  9,  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  she  was 
1793.  fifteen,  she  took,  according  to  the 
Russian  custom,  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Alex- 
ejiona  instead  of  her  own,  which  was  Louise- 
Marie-Auguste,  under  which  she  had  been 
baptized.  The  pair,  though  too  young  for  the 
serious  duties  of  their  station,  charmed  every 
eye  by  the  beauty  of  their  figures,  and  the 
affability  of  their  manners.  But  the  union, 
however  ushered  in  by  splendid  prognostica- 
tions, proved  unfortunate:  it  shared  the  fate  of 
nearly  all  in  every  rank  which  are  formed  by 
parental  authority,  before  the  disposition  has 
declared  itself,  the  constitution  strengthened, 
or  the  tastes  formed.  The  young  empress  was 
gifted  with  all  the  virtues  and  many  of  the 
graces  of  her  sex.  Her  countenance,  though 
not  regular,  was  lightened  by  a  sweet  expres- 
sion ;  her  hair,  which  she  wore  in  locks  over 
her  shoulders,  beautiful:  her  figure  was  ele- 
gant, and  her  motions  so  graceful  that  she 
seemed  to  realize  the  visions  of  the  poet,  which 
made  the  goddess  reveal  herself  by  her  step.* 
In  disposition  she  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  and  exemplary,  self-denying,  generous, 
and  affectionate.  But  with  all  these  charms 
and  virtues  she  wanted  the  one  thing  needful 
for  a  man  of  a  thoughtful  and  superior  turn  of 
mind:  she  was  not  a  companion.  She  had  little 
conversation,  few  ideas,  and  none  of  that  elasti- 
i  Schnitzler,  city  °f  mind  which  is  necessary  for 
i.  96,  97;  the  charm  of  conversational  inter- 
Lagarde,      course.  Hence  even  the  earliest  years 

Souvenirs  ■  j     .*  c 

du  Congres   °'  their  marriage  were  productive  ol 

de  Verone,  no  lasting  ties;  they  seldom  met,  save 
i.  283  ;  Cha-  ju  public ;  and  the  death  of  their  two 
Congbresnde  only  children,  both  of  whom  were 
Verone,  i.  daughters,  deprived  them  of  the  en- 
2U7.  during  bond  of  parental  love.1 

No  one  need  be  told  that  conjugal  fidelity  is 
of  all  others  the  virtue  most  difficult  to  prac- 
tice on  the  throne,  and  that  it  is  never  so  much 
so  as  to  sovereigns  of  the  most  energetic  and 
powerful  minds.  Ardent  in  one  thing,  they  are 
not  less  so  in  another:  of  few,  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  Henry  IV.,  can  it  be  said  that  they  are,  like 
Charles  XII.,  • 

"  Unconcjuered  lords  of  pleasure  and  of  pain." 

Alexander  was  not  a  sensualist,  and  he  had 
go.  not  the  passion  for  meretricious  va- 
Amours  of  riety,  which  so  often  in  high  rank 
the  Czar.  has  disgraced  the  most  illustrious 
characters.  But  his  mind  was  ardent,  his  heart 
tender,  and  he  had  (he  highest  enjoyment  in 
the  confidential  epanchements  which,  rarely  felt 
by  any  save  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex, 
can  never  be  so  but  with  them — by  sovereigns 
whose  elevation  keeps  all  of  their  own  at  a 
distance.  Before  many  years  of  his  married 
life  had  passed.  Alexander  had  yielded  to  these 
dispositions;  and  the  knowledge  of  his  infidel- 
ities completed  the  estrangement  of  the  illus- 

*  "Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dca." — Virgil. 


trious  couple.  "  Out  of  these  infidelities  arose," 
says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  "  a  fidelity  which 
continued  eleven  years."  Alexander,  however, 
suffered  in  his  turn  by  a  righteous  retribution 
the  pangs  of  jealousy.  The  object  of  his  attach- 
ment (a  married  Polish  lady  of  rank)  had  all 
the  beauty,  fascination,  and  conversational  tal, 
ent  which  have  rendered  her  countrywomen 
so  celebrated  over  Europe,  and  to  which  even 
the  intellectual  breast  of  Napoleon  did  hom- 
age ;  but  she  had  also  the  spirit  of  coquetry 
and  thirst  for  admiration  which  has  so  often 
turned  the  passions  they  have  awakened  into 
a  consuming  fire.  Unfaithful  to  duty,  she  had 
proved  equally  so  to  love :  the  influence  of  the 
emperor  was,  after  a  Jong  constancy,  super- 
seded by  a  new  attachment ;  and  the  liaison 
between  them  was  already  broken,  when  a  do- 
mestic calamity  overwhelmed  him  with  afflic- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  empress,  who  had  left 
Russia,  and  sought  solace  in  foreign  traveling, 
mourned  in  silence  and  dignified  retirement 
the  infidelity  of  her  husband — the  blasting  of 
her  hopes.  Yet  even  then,  under  a  calm  and 
serene  air,  and  the  cares  of  a  life  entirely  de- 
voted to  deeds  of  beneficence,  was  concealed 
a  heart  wasted  by  sorrow,  but  faith- 
ful to  its  first  attachment.  "How  L S9C- ™y'™e r' 
often,"  says  the  annalist,  "  was  she  Lagarde,' 
surprised  in  tears,  contemplating  Congres  de 
the  portrait  of  that  Alexander,  so  jji0"6'  '• 
lovable,  yet  so  faithless!"1 

From  this  irregular  connection  had  sprung 
three  children,  two  of  which  had 
died  in  infancy.    But  the  third,  Death  of 
Mademoiselle  U.,  a  child  gifted  with  Alexan- 
all  the  graces  and  charms  of  her  dc""s  nat- 
mother,  though  in  delicate  health,  SfSL.*™ 
still  lived,  and  had  become  the  ob- 
ject of  the  most  passionate  affection  to  her 
father.    It  became  necessary  to  send  her  to 
Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate  and 
the  best  medical  advice;  and  during  her  ab- 
sence, the  emperor,  a  solitary  hermit  in  his 
palace,  but  thirsting  for  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  life,  sought  a  temporary  respite  to  his 
anxiety  in  frequenting  the  houses  of  some  high- 
ly respectable  families  in  middle  life,  for  the 
most  part  Germans,  to  whom  his  rank  was 
known,  but  where  he  insisted  upon  being 
treated  as  an  ordinary  guest.    There  he  often 
expressed  his  envy  at  the  happiness  which 
reigned  in  those  domestic  circles,  and  sighed 
to  think  that  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
was  compelled  to  seek,  at  the  hearth  of  others, 
that  felicity  which  his  grandeur  or  his  faults 
had  denied  him  at  his  own.    But  the  hand  of 
fate  was  upon  him:  he  was  to  be  pierced  to  the 
heart  through  the  fruit  of  his  own  irregulari- 
ties.   His  daughter,  who  was  now  seventeen, 
had  returned  from  France,  apparently  restored 

to  health,  and  in  all  the  bloom  of  ,  „  .  ., 

i         -ii  r-n  bcnnitz- 

youth  and  beauty.    She  was  en-  )er,  i.  101, 

gaged  to  be  married,  with  the  entire  102; 

consent  of  her  father :  the  rnaenifi-  M^dlle. 

j      j    i  i >    ■  Choiseul 

cent  trousseau  was  ordered  at  Pans,  Gouilitr, 

but  when  it  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  Mem.  Hist, 
she  was  no  more.2  So  sudden  was  ^"j^^g" 
the  death  of  the  young  fiancee,  that  (;ilale'aUb  ' 
it  occurred  when  the  emperor  was  Congres  de 
out  at  a  review  of  his  guards.  An  ^c'rone>i- 
aid-de-eamp,  with  a  melancholy  ex- 
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pression,  approached,  and  requested  leave  to 
epeak  to  him  in  private.  At  the  first  words 
he  divined  the  -whole:  a  mortal  paleness  over- 
spread his  visage,  and,  turning  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  struck  his  forehead  and  exclaimed, 
"I  receive  the  punishment  of  my  sins!" 
These  words  were  not  only  descriptive  of  the 
change  in  the  emperor's  mind  in  the 

Reconcilia.  lattel'  years  of  hls  Iife'  but  they  Pre" 
tion  of  the  saged,  and  truly,  an  important  change 
emperor  jn  his  domestic  relations,  which  shed 
press'""  a  ray  of  happiness  over  his  last  mo- 
ments. His  mind,  naturally  inclined 
to  deep  and  mystical  religious  emotions,  had 
been  much  affected  by  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  he  had  witnessed  at  the  inundation  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  this  domestic  bereavement 
completed  the  impression  that  he  was  suffering, 
by  the  justice  of  Heaven,  the  penalty  of  his 
transgressions.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  he  returned  to  his  original  disposi- 
tions ;  and  that  mysterious  change  took  place 
in  his  mind,  which  so  often,  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  brings  us  back  to  the  impressions  of  our 
youth.  He  again  sought  the  society  of  the 
empress,  who  had  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
was  attentive  to  her  smallest  wishes,  and 
sought  to  efface  the  recollection  of  former  neg- 
lect by  every  kindness  which  affection  could 
suggest.  The  change  was  not  lost  upon  that 
noble  princess,  who  still  nourished  in  her  in- 
most heart  her  first  attachment ;  and  the  recon- 
ciliation was  rendered  complete  by  the  gener- 
ous tears  which,  in  sympathy  with  her  hus- 
band's sorrow,  she  shed  over  the  bier  of  her 
rival's  daughter.  But  she,  too,  was  in  an 
alarming  state  of  health  ;  long  years  of  anxiety 
and  suffering  had  weakened  her  constitution, 
and  the  physicians  recommended  a  change,  and 
return  to  her  native  air.  But  the  empress  de- 
clared that  the  sovereign  must  not  die  else- 
where but  in  her  own  dominions,  and  she  re- 
fused to  leave  Russia.  They  upon  this  pro- 
posed the  Crimea;  but  Alexander  gave  the 
preference  of  Taganrog.  The  emperor  fixed 
his  departure  for  the  13th  September,  1825, 
some  days  before  that  of  the  empress,  in  order 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  her  reception. 
Though  his  own  health  was  broken,  as  he  had 

,       '      not  recovered  from  an  attack  of 

1  Madlle.  .    ,      ,  ,  , 

Choiseul     erysipelas,  he  resolved  upon  running 

Gouffler,  the  risk  of  the  journey;  an  expedi- 
384,  386 ;  t;0I1  0f  SOme  thousand  miles  had  no 
i.  105-  terrors  for  one  the  half  of  whose  life 
was  spent  in  traveling.1 
Sincerely  religious  to  the  extent  even  of 
102  being  superstitious,  the  emperor  had 
Solemn  a  presentiment  that  this  journey  was 
service  in  to  be  his  last,  and  that  he  was  about 
dn^of16"  to  exFl'e  beside  the  empress,  amidst 
Notre  t'le  flowery  meads  and  balmy  air  of 
Dame  de  the  south.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
geaztanj3  he  had  fixed  his  departure  for  the  1st 
ep  '  '  September  (old  style,  13th),  the  day 
after  a  solemn  service  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  of  Kazan,  on  the  translation  of  the 
bones  of  the  great  Prince  Alexander  Ne  wski  from 
the  place  of  his  sepulture  at  Vladimir  to  that 
holy  fane  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  On  every 
departure  for  a  long  journey,  the  emperor  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  its  altar  to 
pray;  but  on  this  occasion  he  directed  the 


metropolitan  bishop  in  secret  to  have  the  serv- 
ice for  the  dead  chanted  for  him  when  he  re- 
turned on  the  following  morning  at  four  o'clock. 
He  arrived  there,  accordingly,  next  day  at  that 
early  hour,  when  it  was  still  dark,  and  was  met 
by  the  priests  in  full  costume  as  for  the  burial 
service,  the  service  of  which  was  chanted  as 
he  approached.  He  drove  up  to  the  cathedral 
by  the  magnificent  street  of  Perspective  Newski 
in  a  simple  caleche  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast,  without  a  single  servant,  and  reached 
the  gate  as  the  first  6treaks  of  light  were  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  the  eastern  sky.  Wrap- 
ped in  his  military  cloak,  without  his  sword, 
and  bareheaded,  the  emperor  alighted,  kissed 
the  cross  which  the  archbishop  presented  to 
him,  and  entered  the  cathedral  alone,  the  gates 
of  which  were  immediately  closed  after  him. 
The  prayer  appointed  for  travelers  was  then 
chanted ;  the  Czar  knelt  at  the  gate  of  the 
rail  which  surrounded  the  altar,  and  received 
the  benediction  of  the  prelate,  who  placed  the 
sacred  volume  on  his  head,  and,  receiving  with 
pious  care  a  consecrated  cross  and  some  relic 
of  the  saint  in  his  bosom,  he  again  kissed  the 
emblem  of  salvation,  "  which  gives  i  oertel 
life,"*  and  departed  alone  and  unat-  Derniers 
tended,  save  by  the  priests,  who  con-  e°"nj^e'AI' 
tinued  to  sing  till  he  was  beyond  the  54  6U .  ' 
gates  of  the  cathedral  the  chant,  Se'hnitz.  i. 

God  save  thy  People."  1  105,  HO. 

The  archbishop,  called  in  the  Greek  Church 
"the  Seraphim,"  requested  the  em- 
peror,  while  his  traveling  carriage  His  depart, 
was  drawing  up,  to  honor  his  cell  ure  from 
with  a  visit,  which  he  at  once  agreed  'lle  catQe- 
to  do.  Arrived  at  this  retreat,  the  ra  ' 
conversation  turned  on  the  Schimnik,  an  order 
of  peculiarly  austere  monks,  who  had  their 
cells  in  the  vicinity.  The  emperor  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  one  of  them,  and  immediately  the 
archbishop  accompanied  him  to  their  chief.  The 
emperor  there  found  only  a  small  apartment 
furnished  with  deal  boards,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  hung  with  the  same  funeral  garb. 
"  I  see  no  bed,"  said  the  emperor.  "  Here  it  is," 
said  the  monk ;  and,  drawing  aside  a  curtain, 
revealed  an  alcove,  in  which  was  a  coffin  cov- 
ered with  black  cloth,  and  surrounded  with  all 
the  lugubrious  habiliments  of  the  dead.  "  This," 
he  added,  "  is  my  bed ;  it  will  ere  long  be  yours, 
and  that  of  all,  for  their  long  sleep."  The  em- 
peror was  silent,  and  mused  long.  Then  sud- 
denly starting  from  his  reverie,  as  if  recalled  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  he  bade  them  all  adieu 
with  the  words,  "  Pray  for  me  and  for  my  wife." 
He  ascended  his  open  caleche,  the  horses  of 
which  bore  him  toward  the  south  with  their 
accustomed  rapidity,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight; 
but  he  was  still  uncovered  when  the  2  oertel  60 
carriage  disappeared  in  the  obscure  64  ;  Sch'nitz! 
gray  of  the  morning.2  »•  HO.  114. 

Alexander  made  the  journey  in  twelve  days; 
and  as  the  distance  was  above  fif-  104. 
teen  hundred  miles,  and  he  was  His  arrival 
obliged  to  stop  at  many  places,  he  at  Taganrog, 
must  have  gone  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  miles  a  day.  lie  was  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  his  ;.pproaching  death 
the  whole  way,  and  often  asked  the  coachman 


*  A  term  consecrated  in  the  Russian  Church. 
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"if  lie  had  seen  the  wandering  star?"  "Yes, 
your  majesty,"  he  replied.  "  Do  you  know 
what  it  presages?  Misfortune  and  death:  but 
God's  will  be  done."  Arrived  at  Taganrog,  he 
devoted  several  days  to  preparing  every  thing 
for  the  empress,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost 
solicitude  and  care.  She  arrived  ten  days  after, 
and  they  remained  together  for  some  weeks, 
walking  and  driving  out  in  the  forenoon,  and 
conversing  alone  in  the  evening  with  the  utmost 
affection,  more  like  newly-married  persons  than 
those  who  had  so  long  been  severed.  The  cares 
of  empire,  however,  ere  long  tore  the  emperor 
from  this  charming  retreat;  and  on  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  Count  Woronzoff,  governor  of  the 
Crimea,  he  undertook  a  journey  in  that  prov- 
^,ov  j  inee.    lie  set  out  on  the  1st  November ; 

and  during  seventeen  days  that  the 
expedition  lasted,  alternately  admired  the  ro- 
mantic mountain  scenery  and  beautiful  sea 
views,  rivaling  those  of  the  Corniche  between 
Nice  and  Genoa,  which  the  route  presented. 
Nov  10  ^  Ghirai,  however,  on  the  10tli,  after 
dinner,  when  conversing  with  Sir  James 
Wylie,  his  long-tried  and  faithful  medical  at- 
tendant, on  his  anxiety  about  the  empress, 
who  had  just  heard  of  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  her  brother-in-law,  he  mention- 
ed, as  if  accidentally,  that  he  felt  his  stomach 
deranged,  and  that  for  several  nights  his 
Bleep  had  been  disturbed.  Sir  James  felt  his 
pulse,  which  indicated  fever,  and  earnestly 
counseled  the  adoption  of  immediate  remedies. 
"  I  have  no  need  of  you,"  replied  the  emperor, 
smiling,  "nor  of  your  Latin  pharmacopoeia — I 
know  how  to  treat  myself.  Besides,  my  trust 
is  in  God,  and  in  the  strength  of  my  constitu- 
1  Schnitz-  tion."  Notwithstandingall  that  could 
be  said,  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
take  medicine,  and  even  continued 
his  journey,  and  exposed  himself  to 
his  wonted  fatigue  on  horseback 
Wylie,  37,  when  returning  along  the  pestilential 
41-  shores  of  the  Putrid  Sea.1 

He  returned  to  Taganrog  on  the  17111,  being 
105       the  exact  day  fixed  for  that  event 
His  last  ill-  before  his  departure ;  but  already 
ness.  shivering  fits,  succeeded  by  cold  ones, 

Nov.  17.  the  welf-known  symptoms  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  had  shown  themselves.  The  em- 
press, with  whom  he  shared  every  instant  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  cares  of  empire,  show- 
ed him  the  most  unremitting  attention,  and  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  physician  he  was 
at  length  prevailed  on  to  take  some  of  the  usual 
remedies  prescribed  for  such  cases.  For  a  brief 
6pace  they  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  ad- 
vices sent  to  St.  Petersburg  of  the  august  pa- 
tient's convalescence  threw  the  people,  who  had 
been  seriously  alarmed  by  the  accounts  of  his 
illness,  into  a  delirium  of  joy.  But  these  hopes 
proved  fallacious.  On  the  25th  the  symptoms 
suddenly  became  more  threatening.2 
Extreme  weakness  confined  him  to 
his  couch,  and  alarming  dispatches 
from  General  Diebitch  and  Count 
Woronzoff  augmented  his  anxiety,  by 
revealing  the  existence  and  magni- 
tude of  the  vast  conspiracy  in  the  army,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne 
and  life.  "My  friend,"  said  he  to  Sir  James 
Wylie,  "what  a  frightful  design!    The  mon- 


ler,  i.  120, 
124;  Ann. 
Hist.  viii. 
373,  374  ; 
Sir  James 


=  Wylie, 
76,79;  An. 
Hist.  viii. 
374,  375  ; 
Schnitzler, 
i.  132,  134. 


sters — the  ungrateful !  when  I  had  no  thought 
but  for  their  happiness."* 

The  symptoms  now  daily  became  more  alarm- 
ing, and  the  fever  assumed  the  form  ,n6 
of  the  bilious  or  gastric,  as  it  is  now  And  death, 
called,  and  at  last  showed  the  worst  Nov-  26- 
features  of  the  typhus.  His  physicians  then, 
despairing  of  his  life,  got  Prince  Volkonsky  to 
suggest  the  last  duties  of  a  Christian.  "They 
have  spoken  to  me,  Wylie,"  said  the  emperor, 
"of  the  communion;  has  it  really  come  to 
that?"  "Yes,"  said  that  faithful  counselor, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  "  I  speak  to  jou  no 
longer  as  a  physician,  but  as  a  friend.  Your 
Majesty  has  not  a  moment  to  lose."  Next  day 
the  emperor  confessed,  and  with  the  empress, 
who  never  for  an  instant,  day  or  night,  left  his 
bedside,  received  the  last  communion.  "For- 
get the  emperor,"  said  he  to  the  confessor; 
"  speak  to  me  simply  as  a  dying  Christian." 
After  this  he  became  perfectly  docile.  "  Never," 
said  he  to  the  empress,  "have  I  felt  such  aglow 
of  inward  satisfaction  as  at  this  moment;  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."  The 
symptoms  of  erisypelas  in  his  leg  now  returned. 
"I  will  die,"  said  he,  "  like  my  sister,"  alluding 
to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  who  had  re- 
fused Napoleon  at  Erfurth,  and  afterward  died 
of  that  complaint.  He  then  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  wakened  when  it  was  near  mid-day, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  Causing  the 
windows  to  be  opened,  he  said,  looking  at  the 
blue  vault,  "What  a  beautiful  day !"  f  and  feel- 
ing the  arms  of  the  empress  around  him,  he 
said  tenderly,  pressing  her  hand,  "  My  love,  you 
must  be  very  fatigued."  These  were  his  last 
words.  He  soon  after  fell  into  a  lethargic 
sleep,  which  lasted  several  hours,  from  which 
he  only  wakened  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore  he  breathed  his  last.  The  power  of  ec- 
speech  was  gone ;  but  he  made  a  sign  to  the 
empress  to  approach,  and  imprinted  a  last  and 
fervent  kiss  on  her  hand.  The  rattle  was  soon 
heard  in  his  throat.  She  closed  his  eyes  a  few 
minutes  after,  and,  placing  the  cross 
on  his  bosom,  embraced  his  lifeless  j  ^Ij"'^^' 
remains  for  the  last  time.  "Lord!"  Wylie,  79.' 
said  she,  "pardon  my  sins;  it  has  82;  Ann. 
pleased  thy  omnipotent  power  to  374*3-5'" 
take  him  from  me."  1  \ 

*  "  Le  monarquc  dit  un  jour  a  M.  Wylie, 1  Laissez-moi, 
je  sais  moi-meme  ce  qu'il  me  faut :  du  repos,  de  la  soli- 
tude, de  la  tranquillite.'  Un  autre  jour,  il  lui  dit :  '  Mon 
ami,  cc  sont  mes  ncrfs  qu'il  I'aut  soigner  ;  ils  sont  dans  un 
desordre  epouvamable.'  '  C'est  un  mal,'  lui  repliqua 
Wylie,  'dont  les  rois  sont  plus  souvenl  atteints  que  les 
particuliers.'  '  Surlout  dans  les  temps  actuels,'  repliqua 
vivement  Alexandre  :  '  All '  j'ai  bien  sujet  d'etre  malade.' 
Enfin,  etant  en  apparence  sansaucune  fievre, l'Empereur 
se  tourna  brusquement  vers  le  docteur,  qui  etait  seul 
present.  '  Mon  ami,'  s  ecria-l-il, '  quelles  actions,  quelles 
epouvantables  actions:'  et  il  fixa  sur  le  medecin  un  re- 
gard terrible  et  incomprehensible.' — Annuaire  Historique, 
viii.  37,  note. 

t  "Light — more  light!"  the  well-known  last  words  of 
Goethe,  as  noticed  by  Culwer  in  his  beautiful  romance, 
"  My  Novel."  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  dying,  know  how  often  a  request  lor,  or  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  for  light,  are  among  their  last 
words. 

t  The  empress  addressed  the  following  beautiful  letter 
to  her  mother-in-law  on  this  sad  bereavement :  "  Maman, 
votre  ange  est  au  ciel,  et  moi,  je  vegele  encore  sur  la  tcrre. 
Qui  aurait  peruse  que  moi,  faible  malade,  je  po.urrais  lui 
survivre '!  Maman,  ne  m'abandonnez  pas,  car  je  sins  ab- 
solument  seule  dans  ce  monde  de  douleurs.  Noire  cher 
defunt  a  repris  son  air  de  bienveillance,  son  sourire  me 
prouve  qu'il  est  heureux,  et  qu'il  voit  des  choses  plus 
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The  body  of  the  emperor,  after  being  em- 
107       balmed,  was  brought  to  the  Church 
And  fu'ner-  of  St.  Alexander  Newski  at  Taganrog, 
al.  where  it  remained  for  some  days  in  a 

chapelle  ardente,  surrounded  by  his  mourning 
subjects,  and  was  thence  transferred,  accompa- 
nied by  a  splendid  cortege  of  cavalry,  Cossacks, 
and  artillery,  after  a  long  interval,  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  citadel  of 
St.  Petersburg,  where  his  ancestors  were  laid. 
The  long  journey  occupied  several  weeks,  and 
every  night,  when  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  church  of  the  place  where  the  procession 
rested,  crowds  of  people,  from  a  great  distance 
around,  flocked  to  the  spot  to  kneel  down,  and 
kiss  the  bier  where  their  beloved  Czar  was  laid. 

The  body  reached  St.  Petersburg  on 
March  10.  the  10th  of  Marchj  but  the  interment, 

which  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence in  the  cathedral,  did  not  take  place 
till  the  25th.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (now 
become  emperor),  with  all  the  imperial  family, 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  a  splendid  as- 
sembly of  the  nobility  of  Russia  and  diplomacy 
of  Europe.  There  was  not  a  heart  which  was 
not  moved,  scarce  an  eye  that  was  not  moist- 
ened with  tears.  The  old  grenadiers,  his  com- 
rades in  the  campaigns  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  who  bore  the  weight  of  the  coffin  when 
taken  to  the  grave,  wept  like  children;  and  he 

i  Gazette  de  was  f°ll°we|i  to  h's  ^as^  home  by  his 
St.  Peters-  faithful  servant  Ilya,  who  had  driv- 
burg,  March,  en  the  car  from  Taganrog,  a  distance 
Sc'hnHzler    °^  fifteen  liundred  miles,  and  who 

ii  235  244  ■  stood  in  tears  at  the  side  of  the  bier, 
Ann.  Hist,  as  his  beloved  master  was  laid  in 
ix.  337,  338.  the  tomb.1 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  did  not  long  survive 
the  husband  who,  despite  all  her  sor- 
Death  and  roffa.  ha(l  ever  reigned  supreme  in 
burial  of  her  heart.  The  feeble  state  of  her 
the  empress,  health  did  not  permit  of  her  accom- 
May  16.  panying  his  funeral  procession  to  St. 
Petersburg,  which  she  was  passionately  desirous 
to  have  done ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  8th  May 
that  she  was  able  to  leave  Taganrog  on  her 
way  to  the  capital.  The  entire  population  of 
the  town,  by  whom  she  was  extremely  beloved, 
accompanied  her  for  a  considerable  distance  on 
the  road.  Her  weakness,  however,  increased 
rapidly  as  she  continued  her  journey;  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  along  with  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  anxiety  for  his  life,  and  the 
want  of  any  other  object  in  existence,  proved 
fatal  to  a  constitution  already  weakened  by 
long  years  of  mourning  and  severance.  She 
with  difficulty  reached  Belef,  a  small  town  in 
the  government  of  Toule,  where  she  breathed 

Ma  16  ^er  'ask'  serene  an(l  tranquil,  on  the  16th 
'  May.  Her  remains  were  brought  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  was  carried  to  the  cathe- 
dral on  the  same  car  which  had  conveyed  her 
Jul  3  husband,  an,i  laid  beside  him  on  the  3d 
July.  Thus  terminated  a  marriage,  cel- 
ebrated thirty  years  before  with  every  prospect 
of  earthly  felicity,  and  every  splendor  which 
the  most  exalted  rank  could  confer.  "  I  have 
seen,"  said  a  Russian  poet,  "  that  couple,  he 


belles  qu'  ici-bas.  Ma  seule  consolation  dans  cette  perte 
irreparable  est,  que  je  ne  lui  survivrai  pas ,  j'ai  l'espe- 
rance  de  m'unir  bientot  a  lui." — L'Imperatrice  a 
Marie  Foedorovna,  2  Dec,  1825. 


beautiful  as  Hope,  she  ravishing  as  Felicity. 
It  seems  only  a  day  since  Catherine  placed  on 
their  youthful  heads  the  nuptial  crown  of 
roses;  soon  the  diadems  were  mingled  with 
thorns  ;  and  too  soon,  alas !  the  angel  ,  SctmiuIer 
of  death  environed  their  pale  fore-  ii.  263.  266  ;' 
heads  with  poppies,  the  emblem  of  Ann.  Hist, 
eternal  sleep!"'  .x.  341,  342. 

Had  Alexander  died  shortly  after  the  first 
capture  of  Paris  in  1814,  he  would  109. 
have  left  a  name  unique  in  the  his-  Hischarac- 
tory  of  the  world,  for  seldom  had  so  ter- 
great  a  part  been  so  nobly  played  on  such  a 
theatre.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  forti- 
tude in  adversity,  his  reso'lution  in  danger,  or 
his  clemency  in  victory,  were  then  most  admi- 
rable. For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, the  sublime  principles  of  forgiveness  of 
injuries  were  brought  into  the  government  of 
nations  in  the  moment  of  their  highest  excite- 
ment, and  mercy  in  the  hour  of  triumph  re- 
strained the  uplifted  hand  of  justice.  To  the 
end  of  the  world  the  flames  of  Moscow  will  be 
associated  with  the  forgiveness  of  Paris.  But 
time  has  taken  much  from  the  halo  which  then 
environed  his  name,  and  revealed  weaknesses 
in  his  character  well  known  to  his  personal 
friends,  but  the  existence  of  which  the  splen- 
dor of  his  former  career  had  hardly  permitted 
to  be  suspected.  He  had  many  veins  of  mag- 
nanimity in  his  character,  but  he  was  not  a 
thoroughly  great  man.  He  was  so,  like  a 
woman,  by  impulse  and  sentiment,  rather  than 
principle  and  habit.  Chateaubriand  said,  "  II 
avait  fame  forte,  mais  le  caractere  foible." 
He  wanted  the  constancy  of  purpose  and  per- 
severance of  conduct  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing and  highest  mark  of  the  masculine  char- 
acter. 

Warm-hearted,  benevolent,  and  affectionate, 
he  was  without  the  steadiness  which 
springs  from  internal  conviction,  and  His  failimrs. 
the  consistency  which  arises  from  the 
feelings  being  permanently  guided  by  the  con- 
science and  ruled  by  the  reason.  He  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects,  and  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  duty  in  that  respect;  but  his  projects  of 
amelioration  were  not  based  upon  practical  in- 
formation, and  consequently,  in  great  part, 
failed  in  effect.  They  savored  more  of  the 
philanthropic  dreams  of  his  Swiss  preceptor 
La  Harpe  than  either  the  manners,  customs,  or 
character  of  his  own  people.  At  times  he  was 
magnanimous  and  heroic,  when  circumstances 
called  forth  these  elevated  qualities;  but  at 
others  he  was  flexible  and  weak,  when  he  fell 
under  influences  of  a  less  creditable  description. 
Essentially  religious  in  his  disposition,  he  some- 
times sank  into  the  dreams  of  superstition.  The 
antagonist  of  Napoleon  at  one  time  came  to 
share  the  reveries  of  Madame  Krudener  at 
another.  Affectionate  in  private  life,  he  yet 
broke  the  heart  of  his  empress,  who  showed 
by  her  noble  conduct  on  his  death-bed  how  en- 
tirely she  was  worthy  of  his  regard.  His  char- 
acter affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  truth 
so  often  enforced  by  moralists,  so  generally  for- 
got in  the  world,  that  it  is  in  the  ruling  power 
of  the  mind,  rather  than  the  impulses  by  which 
it  is  influenced,  that  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  character  is  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that  no 
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amount  of  generosity  of  disposition  can  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  the  firmness  which  is 
to  control  it. 
The  death  of  Alexander  was  succeeded  by 
j  events  in  Russia  of  the  very  highest 
State  of  the  importance,  and  which  revealed  the 
succession  depth  of  the  alrj'ss  on  the  edge  of 
to  the  which  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
throne.  r0pe  slumbered  in  fancied  security. 
It  occasioned,  at  the  same  time,  a  contest  of 
generosity  between  the  two  brothers  of  Alex- 
ander, Constantine  and  Nicholas,  unexampled  in 
history,  and  which  resembles  rather  the  fabled 
magnanimity  with  which  the  poets  extricate 
the  difficulties  of  a  drama  on  the  opera  stage, 
than  any  thing  which  occurs  in  real  life.  By 
a  ukase  of  (5)  16th  April,  1*7 9*7,  the  Emperor 
Paul  had  abolished  the  right  of  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor out  of  the  imperial  family,  which  Peter 

the  Great  had  assumed,  and  establish- 
Apni  16,  ej  forever  tile  succession  to  the  crown 

in  the  usual  order,  the  males  succeed- 
ing before  the  females,  and  the  elder  in  both 
before  the  younger.  This  settlement  had  been 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
1  Ukase  on  ^w0  scuemn  occasions,  and  it  consti- 
Aug.  2/'  tuted  the  acknowledged  and  settled  law 
1807,  and  of  the  empire.1  As  the  late  emperor 
182o'  ' '     'la(^  on'.v        daughters,  both  of  whom 

died  in  infancy,  the  undoubted  heir  to 
the  throne,  when  he  died,  was  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  then  at  Warsaw,  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  Poland.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  next  younger 
brother,  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
high  in  command,  and  much  beloved  by  the 
guards  in  military  possession  of  the  capital.  In 
these  circumstances,  if  a  contest  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, it  was  between  the  younger  brother 
on  the  spot  endeavoring  to  supplant  the  elder 
at  a  distance.  Nevertheless  it  was  just  the  re- 
verse. There  was  a  contest,  but  it  was  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  each  en- 
1  l«nU96r'  deavoring  to  devolve  the  empire 
'  '  upon  the  other.2 
Intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  malady  of 
jj2  of  Alexander  was  communicated  to 
Constantine  Constantine  at  Warsaw,  as  regularly 
refuses  the  as  to  the  empress-mother  at  St.  Pe- 
throne.  tersburg ;  and  it  was  universally  sup- 
posed that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  de- 
mise of  the  Czar,  to  whom  he  was  only  eighteen 
months  younger,  he  would  succeed  to  the  throne. 
The  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign reached  Warsaw  on  the  7th  December, 
where  both  Constantine  and  his  youngest  broth- 
er, the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  were  at  the  time. 
The  former  was  immediately  considered  as  em- 
peror by  the  troops,  and  all  the  ministers  and 
persons  in  attendance  in  the  palace,  though  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  for  two  days 
on  receiving  the  melancholy  intelligence.  But 
to  the  astonishment,  of  every  one,  instead  of 
assuming  the  title  and  functions  of  empire,  he 
absolutely  forbade  them;  declared  that  he  had 
resigned  his  right  of  succession  in  favor  of  his 
younger  brother  Nicholas ;  that  this  had  been 
done  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  late  emperor;  and  that  Nicholas  was  now 
emperor.  And  in  effect,  on  the  day  following, 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  set  out  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, bearing  holograph  letters  from  Constan- 


tine to  the  empress-mother  and  his  brother 

Nicholas,  in  which,  after  referring  to  ,  An  Hj3t 

a  former  act  of  renunciation  in  1822,  ix.  381  ; 

deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  em-  Schnitzler, 

pire,  and  which  had  received  the  sane-  !;  Jao'  19J  • 
f.     '  ,,i     ,  ,  ,  .     .     Gazette  de 

tion  ot  the  late  emperor,  he  again,  in  st.  Peters- 

the  most  solemn  manner,  repeated  his  burg,  No. 

renunciation  of  the  throne.1*  149,  150- 

To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  premise  that  the  Grand  1,3. 
Duke  Constantine,  like  his  brother  How  this 
Alexander,  had  been  married,  at  the  came about- 
early  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  orders  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  to  the  Princess  Julienne  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  a  house  which  has  since  been 
illustrated  by  so  many  distinguished  marriages 
into  the  royal  families  of  Europe.  The  marriage, 
from  the  very  first,  proved  unfortunate;  the 
savage  manners  of  the  Grand  Duke  proved  in- 
supportable to  the  princess  ;  they  had  no  fami- 
ly ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  re- 
turned with  a  suitable  pension,  to  her  father  in 
Germany.  The  Grand  Duke  was  occupied  for 
twenty  years  after  with  war,  interspersed  with 
temporary  liaisons;  but  at  length,  in  1820, 
when  he  was  viceroy  of  Poland,  his  inconstant 
affections  were  fixed  by  a  Polish  lady  of  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  fascination.  She  was  Jeanne 
Grudzinska,  daughter  of  a  count  and  landed 
proprietor  at  Pistolaf,  in  the  district  of  Brom- 
berg.  So  ardent  was  the  passion  of  Constantine 
for  the  Polish  beauty,  that  he  obtained 
a  divorce  from  his  first  wife  on  1st  April,  ^J^j1 '» 
1820,  and  immediately  espoused,  though 
with  the  left  hand,  the  object  of  his  present 
passion,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Lowicz,  after  a  lordship  in  Masovia 
which  he  gave  to  her  brother,  and  which  had 
formerly  formed  part  of  the  military 
appanage  bestowed  by  Napoleon  ?  ^30137 
upon  Marshal  Davoust.2 

The  marriage  of  Constantine,  however,  wa3 
with  the  left  hand,  or  a  morganatic  114. 
one  only ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  Constan- 
tly, though  legal  in  all  other  re-  tine's  Pre" 

,  0  °c  viousrenun- 
spects,  the  sons  ot  the  marriage  were  ciation  of 

not  grand  dukes,  and  could  not  sue-  his  right  of 
ceed  to  the  throne ;  nor  did  the  prin-  succession, 
cess  by  her  marriage  become  a  grand  duchess. 


*  The  letter  to  the  empress-mother  was  in  these  words  : 
"  Habitue  des  mon  enfance,  a  accomplir  religieusement  la 
volonte,  taut  de  feu  mon  pere  que  du  defunt  empereur, 
ainsi  que  celle  de  V.  M.  I.  ;  et  me  renferrnant  maintenant 
encore  dans  les  bornes  de  ce  principe,  je  considere  commo 
une  obligation,  de  ceder  mon  droit  a  la  puissance,  con- 
formement  aux  dispositions  de  l'acte  de  l'empire  sur  1'ordre 
de  succession  dans  la  famille  imperiale,  a  S.  A.  1.  le 
Grand  due  Nicolas  et  a  ses  heritiers."  In  the  letter,  of 
the  same  dale,  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Constantine 
thus  expressed  himself:  "  Je  regarde  comme  un  devoir 
sacre  ;  de  prier  tres-humblement  V.  M.  I.  qu'elle  daigne 
accepter  de  moi,  tout  le  premier,  mon  serment  de  svjetwn 
et  de  fidelite  ;  et  de  me  permettre  de  lui  exposer  que,  n'ele- 
vant  mes  yeux  a  aucune  dignite  nouvelle,  ni  a  aucun  litre 
nouveau,  je  desire  de  conserver  settlement  celui  de  Cesar- 
owitch,  dont  j'ai  etc  pour  mes  services,  par  feu  notre  pere. 
Mon  unique  bonheur  sera  toujours  que  V.  M.  1.  daigne 

agreer  les  sentiments  de  ma  plus  profonde  \  'ation,  et 

de  mon  devouement  sans  bornes  ;  sentiments  dont  j'onre 
comme  gage,  plus  de  trente  annees  d'un  service  fidele.  et 
du  zele  le  plus  pur  qui  m'anime  envers  L.  L.  M.  les  empe- 
reurs  mon  pere  et  mon  frere  de  glorieuse  memoire.  C'est 
avec  les  memes  sentiments  que  je  ne  cesscrai  jusiju'  a  la 
Jin  de  mes  jimrs  de  sennr  V.  M.  /.,  et  ses  descendants  dans 
mesfonctions  et  ma  place  actuelle.11 — Constantin,  a  Vlmr 
peratrice  Marie  et  au  Grand-due  Nicolas,  8th  December, 
1825.    Schnitzler,  Hist.  Int.  de  la  Kussie,  i.  190-191. 
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But  in  addition  to  this,  Constantine  had  come 
under  a  solemn  engagement,  though  verbal, 
and  on  his  honor  as  a  prince  only,  to  renounce 
his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  in  favor  of 
his  brother  Nicholas ;  and  it  was  on  this  con- 
dition only  that  the  consent  of  the  emperor  had 
been  given  to  his  divorce.   In  pursuance  of  this 

engagement  he  had,  on  the  (14)  26th 
1822  26'  January,  1  822, left  with  his  brother,  the 

Emperor  Alexander,  a  solemn  renunci- 
ation of  his  right  of  succession,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  the  emperor  by  as  solemn  a  writ- 
ing, and  a  recognition  of  Nicholas  as  heir  to  the 
throne.    The  whole  three  documents  had  been 
deposited  by  him  in  a  packet  sealed  with  the 
imperial  arms,  endorsed,  "Not  to  be  opened  till 
immediately  after  my  death,  before 
i  Sl6*n'l63er'  Proceec'ing  to  any  other  act,"1  with 
'     '    Prince  Pierre  Vassiluviteh  Lapouk- 
hine,  President  of  the  Imperial  Council.* 
The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
115.       arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  9th 
Nicholas  re-  December,  in  the  morning,  at  the 

fuses  the  very  time  when  the  imperial  family 
crown,  and         J  •,     f  ,  •>, 

proclaims     were  returning  thanks,  in  the  chapel 

Constan-  of  the  palace,  to  Heaven  for  his  sup- 
tine.  Dec.  9.  posed  recovery,  which  the  dispatches 
of  the  preceding  day  had  led  them  to  hope  for. 
The  first  thing  done  was,  in  terms  of  the  injunc- 
tion of  Alexander,  to  open  the  sealed  packet 
containing  Constantine's  resignation.  As  soon 
as  it  was  opened  and  read,  the  Council  declared 
Nicholas  emperor,  and  invited  him  to  attend  to 
receive  their  homage.  But  here  an  unexpected 
difficulty  presented  itself.  Nicholas  positively 
refused  to  accept  the  throne.  "  I  am  not  em- 
peror," he  said,  "and  I  will  not  be  so  at  my 
brother's  expense.  If,  maintaining  his  renun- 
ciation, the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  persists  in 
the  sacrifice  of  his  rights,  but  in  that  case  only, 
will  I  exercise  my  right  to  the  throne."  The 
Council  remained  firm,  and  entreated  him  to 
accept  their  homage;  but  Nicholas  positively 
refused,  alleging,  in  addition,  that  as  Constan- 

*  "  Ne  reconnaissant  en  moi,  ni  Ie  genie,  ni  les  talents, 
ni  la  force  neeessaire  pour  etre  jamais  eleve  a  la  dignite 
souveraine,  a  laquelle  je  pourrais  avoir  droit  par  ma  nais- 
sance,  je  supplie  V.  M.  I.  de  transferer  ce  droit  a  celui  a  qui 
il  appartient  apres  moi,  et  d'assurer  ainsi  pour  toujours  la 
stabilite  de  l'empire.  Quant  a  moi,  j'ajouterai  par  cette 
renonciation,  une  nouvelle  garantie  et  une  nouvelle  force 
a  l'engagement  que  j'ai  spontanement  et  solennellement 
contracte,  a  l'occasion  de  mon  divorce  avec  ma  premiere 
epouse.  Toutes  les  circonstances  de  ma  situation  actu- 
elle,  me  portent  de  plus  en  plus  a  cette  mcsure,  qui  prou- 
vera  a  l'empire  et  au  monde  entier  la  sincerite  de  mes 
sentiments.  Daignez,  sire,  agreer  avec  bonte  ma  priere, 
daignez  contribuer  a  ce  que  notre  auguste  mere  veuille  y 
adherer  ;  et  sanctionnez-la  de  votre  assurance  imperiale. 
Dans  la  sphere  de  la  vie  privee,  je  m'eftbrcerai  toujours 
de  servir  d'exemple  a  vos  fideles  sujets ;  a  tous  ceux  qu' 
anime  l'amour  de  notre  chere  Patrie."— Constantin  a 
I'Empereur,  St.  Petersbourg,  14  (26)  Jan.,  1822.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  emperor  of  this  renunciation  was  simple 
and  unqualified,  and  dated  2  (14th)  Feb.,  1822.  The  Em- 
peror added  a  manifesto  in  the  following  terms,  declaring 
Nicholas  his  heir :  "  L'acte  spontane  par  lequel  notre 
frere  puine,  le  Cesarowitch  et  Grand-due  Constantin,  re- 
nonce  a  son  droit  sur  le  trone  de  toutes  les  Russies,  est, 
et  demeurera,  fixe  et  invariable.  Ledit  Acle  de  Renon- 
ciation sera,  pour  que  la  notoriete  en  soit  assuree,  con- 
serve a  la  Grande  Cathedrale  de  l'Assomption  a  Moscow, 
et  dans  les  trois  hautes  administrations  de  notre  Empire, 
au  Saint  Synode,  au  Conseil  de  l'Empire,  et  au  Senat 
Dirigeant.  En  consequence  de  ces  dispositions,  et  con- 
formement  a  la  stricte  teneur  de  l'acte  sur  la  succession 
au  trone,  est  reconnu  pour  notre  heritier,  notre  second 
frere  le  Grand-due  Nicolas.  Alexandre." — Journal  de 
St.  Petersbourg,  No.  150.    Schnitzler,  i.  163,  164. 


tine's  renunciation  had  not  been  published  or 
acted  upon  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  em- 
peror, it  had  not  acquired  the  force  of  a  law, 
and  that  he  was  consequently  emperor,  and  if 
he  meant  to  renounce,  must  do  so  afresh,  when 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  rights.  The  Coun- 
cil still  contested  the  point;  but  finding  the 
Grand  Duke  immovable,  they  submitted  with 
the  words,  "  You  are  our  emperor ;  we  owe 
you  an  absolute  obedience:  since,  then,  you 
command  us  to  recognize  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine as  our  legitimate  sovereign,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  obey  your  commands." 
They  accordingly  declared  Constantine  empe- 
ror. Their  example  determined  the  Senate; 
and  the  guards,  being  drawn  up  on  the  place  in 
front  of  the  Winter  Palace,  took  the  usual  oath 
to  the  Cesarowitch  as  the  new  emperor.  The 
motives  which  determined  Nicholas  ,  Ann  Hist 
to  take  this  step  were  afterward  fx.  381 , 
stated  in  a  noble  proclamation  on  Schnitzler, 
his  own  accession  to  the  throne.1*     '•  I68' 16<J- 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  being  proclaimed 

emperor,  and  recognized  by  all  the  r    ''6.'  <• 
it     -i.-       i  oi  -o  i-     v  J        i        Contest  of 
authorities  at  St.  Petersburg,  when-  generosity 

the  Grand  Duke  Michael  arrived  between  the 

there,  with  the  fresh  renunciation  ^™  and*1' 

by  the  former  of  his  rights,  after  the  Nicholas 

death  of  the  late  sovereign  had  been  mounts  the 

known  to  him.    Nothing  could  be  L^rone. 

i  Dec  24 

more  clear  and  explicit  than  that      '  ' 
renunciation,  concerning  the  validity  of  which 
no  doubt  could  be  now  entertained.  Neverthe- 
less Nicholas  persisted  in  his  generous  refusal 
of  the  throne,  and,  after  a  few  hours'  repose, 
dispatched  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  back  to 
Warsaw,  with  the  intelligence  that  Constantine 
had  already  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  met, 
however,  at  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  a  courier  with 
the  answer  of  Constantine,  after  he  had  received 
the  dispatches  from  St.  Petersburg,  again  pos- 
itively declining  the  empire,  in  a  letter  address- 
ed "  To  his  Majesty  the  Emperor."  Nicholas, 
however,  still  refused  the  empire,  and  again 
besought  his  brother  to  accept  it.    The  inter- 
regnum continued  three  weeks,  during  which 
the  two  brothers — a  thing  unheard  of — were 
mutually  declining  and  urging  the  empire  on 
the  other!    At  length,  on  the  24th  2 Ann  Hist 
December,  Nicholas,  being  fully  per-  ix.  75,  76 ; 
suaded  of  the  sincerity  and  legality  Pieces  His- 
of  his  brother's  resignation,  yielded  scEler 
to  what  appeared  the  will  of  Prov-  i.  192,  194'; 
idence,  mounted  the  throne  of  his  Nesselrode 
fathers,  and  notified  his  accession  s"nCpSuls" 
to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  by  Etrangeres 
whom  he  was  immediately  recog-  13  (25)  Dec. 
nized.2  1825. 


*  "  Nous  n'eumes  ni  le  desir,  ni  le  droit,  de  considerer 
comme  irrevocable  cette  renonciation,  qui  n'avait  point 
ete  publiee  lorsqu'elle  eut  lieu  ;  et  qui  n'avait  ete  conver- 
ge en  loi.  Nous  voulions  ainsi  manifester  notre  respect 
pour  la  premiere  loi  fondamentale  de  notre  Patrie,  sur 
l  ordre  invariable  de  la  succession  au  trone.  Nous  cher- 
chions  uniquement  a  garantir  de  la  momdre  atteinte  la  loi 
qui  regie  la  succession  au  Trone,  a  placer  dans  tout  son 
jour  la  loyaute  de  nos  intentions,  et  de  preserver  notre 
chere  Patrie,  meme  d'un  moment  d'incertitude,  sur  la  per- 
sonne  de  son  legitime  souverain.  Cette  determination, 
prise  dans  la  purete  de  notre  conscience  devant  le  Dieu 
qui  lit  au  fond  des  ceaurs,  fut  benie  par  S.  M.  l'lmperatrice 
Marie,  notre  mere  bien-aimee." — Proclamation,  25  Dec, 
1825  ;  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg,  No.  150.  Schnitz- 
ler, i.  169,  170. 
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But  while  every  thing  seemed  to  smile  on  the 
young  emperor,  and  he  was,  in  ap- 
Accouiit  pearance,  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
of  the  con-  disinterested  and  generous  conduct, 
epiracy  in  being  seated,  by  general  consent, 
hfm'nSt  on  ^e  Sreatest  throne  in  the  world, 
the  earth  was  trembling  beneath  his 
feet,  and  a  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing forth,  which  ere  long  involved  Russia  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  and  had  well-nigh 
terminated,  at  its  very  commencement,  his 
eventful  reign.  From  the  documents  on  this 
subject  which  have  since  been  published  by  the 
Russian  Government,  it  appears  that,  ever  since 
1817,  secret  societies,  framed  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Germany,  had  existed  in  Russia,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  subvert  the  existing 
Government,  and  establish  in  its  stead  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. They  received  a  vast  additional  impulse 
upon  the  return  of  the  Army  of  Occupation 
from  France,  in  the  close  of  1818,  where  the 
officers,  having  been  living  in  intimacy,  during 
three  years,  with  the  English  and  German  offi- 
cers, and  familiar  with  the  liberal  press  of  both 
countries,  as  well  as  of  Paris,  had  become  deep- 
ly imbued  with  republican  ideas,  and  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  the  popular  feelings  by  which 
they  were  nourished,  and  of  the  establishments 
in  which  they  seemed  to  end.  The  conspiracy 
was  the  more  dangerous  that  it  was  conducted 
with  the  most  profound  secrecy,  embraced  a 
number  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land,  as 
well  as  military  officers,  and  had  its  ramifica- 
tions in  all  the  considerable  armies, 

\  T'al1Port  and  even  in  the  euards  at  the  capital, 
de  la  Com-    „      ,         ,         5,,      ,  r;,  , 

mission  strongly  was  the  danger  felt  by 

d'Enquete,  the  older  officers  of  the  empire,  who 
?825 '^Ann''  were  Cached  to  the  old  regime, 
Hist.' ix.  that  one  of  them  said,  on  the  return 
78,  80,  383;  of  the  troops  from  France,  "  Rather 
Schnitzier,  than  let  these  men  re-enter  Russia,  I 
I42  °"  u"  '  would,  were  I  emperor,  throw  them 
into  the  Baltic."1 
The  conspiracy  was  divided  into  two  branch- 
jjg  es,  each  of  which  formed  a  separate 
Details  on  society,  but  closely  connected  by  cor- 
the  conspt-  respondence.  The  directing  eominit- 
racy-  tee  of  both  had  its  seat  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  at  its  head  was  Prince  Troubetzkoi 
— a  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank,  but  more 
ardor  than  firmness  of  character,  who  was 
high  in  the  emperor's  confidence — Ryleif,  Prince 
Obolonsky,  and  some  other  officers  in  the  gar- 
rison, besides  sixty  officers  in  the  guards.  ■  The 
second  society,  which  was  much  more  numer- 
ous, and  embraced  a  great  number  of  colonels 
of  regiments,  had  its  chief  ramifications  in  the 
army  of  the  south  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  then 
under  the  command  of  Count  Wittgenstein. 
At  the  head  of  this  society  were  Captain 
Nikita  Mouravieff,  Colonel  Pestel,  and  Alex- 
ander Mouravieff,  whose  names  have  acquired 
a  melancholy  celebrity  from  the  tragedy  in 
which  their  efforts  terminated.  These  men 
were  all  animated  with  a  sincere  love  of  their 
country,  and  were  endowed  with  the  most 
heroic  courage.  Under  these  noble  qualities, 
however,  were  concealed,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  such  conspiracies,  an  inordinate  thirst  for 
elevation  and  individual  ambition,  and  an  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  circumstances  essential  to 


the  success  of  any  enterprise,  having  f<  r  its 
object  the  establishment  of  represenfaui  vt  ii  sti- 
tutions  in  their  country.  They  were  among 
the  most  highly  educated  and  cultivated  men 
in  the  Russian  empire  at  the  time ;  and  vet 
their  project,  if  successful,  could  not  have  tailed 
to  reduce  their  country  to  anarchy  and  throw 
it  back  a  century  in  the  career  of  improvement 
and  ultimate  freedom.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  inquired  into,  in  all  measures 
intended  to  introduce  the  institutions  of  one 
country  into  another,  is,  to  consider  whether 
their  political  circumstances  and  national  char- 
acter are  the  same.  The  conspiracy  was  headed 
by  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  first  in  intelli- 
gence, because  it  was  on  them  that  the  chains 
of  servitude  hung  heaviest.  "Envy,"  i  Rapp0rt, 
says  Bulwer,  "enters  so  largely  into  14(20) Dec. 
the  democratic  passion,  that  it  is  al-  J*3.25  >  Ann- 
ways  felt  most  strongly  by  those  fif^J 
who  are  on  the  edge  of  a  line  which  merits  His- 
they  yet  feel  to  be  impassable.  No  toriques, 
man  envies  an  archangel."1  Partie  2. 

Information,  though  in  a  very  vague  way, 
had  been  communicated  to  the  late 
emperor  of  these  societies;  but  it  rnr0rma- 
was  not  suspected  how  deep-seated  turn  given 
and  extensive  they  in  reality  were,  of  the  Con- 
or how  widely  they  had  spread  sPiracy  t° 
,      ,        J  /r     J    c  4.u        _  Alexander, 
throughout  the  officers  ot  the  army. 

The  privates  were,  generally  speaking,  still 
steady  in  their  allegiance.  Wittgenstein,  how- 
ever, and  Count  de  Witt,  had  received  secret 
but  authentic  accounts  of  the  conspiracy  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  journey  to  Taganrog,  and 
it  was  that  information,  suddenly  communica- 
ted during  his  last  illness,  which  had  so  cruelly 
aggravated  the  anxiety  and  afflicted  the  heart 
of  the  Czar.  The  project  embraced  a  general 
insurrection  at  once  in  the  capital  and  the  two 
great  armies  in  Poland  and  Bessarabia ;  and 
the  success  of  similar  movements  in  Spain  and 
Italy  inspired  the  conspirators  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  time  had  been 
frequently  fixed,  and  as  often  adjourned  from 
accidental  causes;  but  at  length  it  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  period  of  Alexander's  journey 
to  Taganrog,  in  autumn,  1825.  It  was  only 
prevented  from  there  breaking  out  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Wittgenstein  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  south,  whose  known  resolu- 
tion of  character  rendered  caution  necessary; 
and  it  was  then  finally  resolved  it  should  take 
place  in  May,  1826.  The  conspirators  were 
unanimous  as  to  an  entire  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  adoption  of  representative  insti- 
tutions; but  there  was  a  consider-  2  Rapport 
able  division  among  them,  at  first,  i4(20)De'c. 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  emper-  1825  ;  Ann. 
or  and  his  family.  At  length,  how-  K1S go1*1 
ever,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  Doc.  iiist. 
decided  and  sanguinary  resolutions  Ibid.  383  ; 
prevailed,  and  it  was  determined  to  j^g"'^1"' 
put  them  all  to  death.2 

The  death  of  Alexander  at  first  caused  un- 
certainty in  their  designs ;  but  the  ]20 
long  continuance  of  the  interregnum,  Plans  of 
and  the  strange  contest  between  the  the  conspi- 
two  brothers  for  the  abandonment  rators- 
of  the  throne,  offered  unhoped-for  chances  of 
success,  of  which  they  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves.   To  divide  the  army,  and  avoid  shock- 
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ing,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  the  feelings 
of  the  soldiers,  it  -was  determined  that  they 
should  espouse  the  cause  of  Constantine ;  and 
as  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  Nicholas 
and  the  Government,  it  appeared  an  easy  matter 
to  persuade  them  that  the  story  of  his  having 
resigned  his  right  of  succession  was  a  fabrica- 
tion, and  that  their  duty  was  to  support  him 
against  all  competitors.  As  Nicholas  seemed 
so  averse  to  be  charged  with  the  burden  of  the 
empire,  it  was  hoped  he  would  renounce  at 
once  when  opposition  manifested  itself,  and 
that  Constantine,  supported  by  their  arms, 
would  be  easily  got  to  acquiesce  in  their  de- 
mands for  a  change  of  government.  Their 
ulterior  plans  were,  to  convoke  deputies  from 
all  the  governments;  to  publish  a  manifesto  of 
the  Senate,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  they 
■were  to  frame  laws  for  a  representative  gov- 
ernment; that  the  deputies  should  be  sum- 
moned from  Poland,  to  insure  the  unity  of 
i  An.  Hist.  tne  empire,  and  in  the  mean  time 
ix.  3S5;  a  provisional  government  establish- 
^6aPP°(ft'  ed.1  Constantine  was  to  be  per- 
1825  •  ibid,  suaded  that  it  was  all  done  out  of 
p.  82^  84 ;  devout  feelings  of  loyalty  toward 
Doc.  Hist,  himself. 

In  contemplation  of  these  changes,  the  great- 
est efforts  had  been  made  for  several 

Continued.  days  Pas*  to  Saia  }he  regiments  of 
the  guards,  upon  whose  decision  the 
success  of  all  previous  revolutions  had  depend- 
ed ;  and  they  had  succeeded  in  gaining  many 
officers  in  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
regiments,  particularly  those  of  Preobrazinsky, 
Simoneffsky,  the  regiments  of  Moscow,  the  body- 
guard grenadiers,  and  the  corps  of  marines.  In- 
formation, though  in  a  very  obscure  way,  had 
been  conveyed  to  Nicholas,  of  a  great  conspir- 
acy in  which  the  household  troops  were  deep- 
ly implicated,  and  in  consequence  of  that  the 
guard  had  not  been  called  together  ;  but  it  was 
determined  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  administered 
to  each  regiment  in  their  barracks.  The  Win- 
ter Palace,  where  the  emperor  dwelt,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  regiment  of  Finland  and  the  sap- 
pers of  the  guard,  instead  of  the  grenadiers-du» 
corps,  to  whom  that  charge  was  usually  confid- 
ed, and  all  the  posts  were  doubled.  But  for 
that  precaution,  incalculable  evils  must  have 
arisen.  In  truth,  the  danger  was  much  great- 
er, and  more  instant,  than  was  apprehended. 
Prince  Troubetzkoi,  Ryleif,  and  Prince  Obolon- 
sky,  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracj-,  had  gained 
adherents  in  almost  every  regiment  of  the 
guards,  especially  among  the  young  men  who 
were  highest  in  rank,  most  ardent  in  disposi- 
tion, and  most  cultivated  in  education ;  and  the 
privates  could  easily  be  won,  by  holding  out  that 
2Schnitzler  Constantine,  who  had  already  been 
i.  201.202;'  proclaimed,  was  the  real  Czar,  and 
Ann.  Hist,  that  their  duty  required  them  to 
ix.  385,  386.  she(i  their  blood  in  his  defense.2 
Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  re- 
turn  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  from 
A  revolt  is  Livonia  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
decided  on  final  refusal  of  the  throne  by  Con- 
by  the  con-  stantine.    It  was  then  determined  to 

DPeca24.S'    act  at  once;  and  Troubetzkoi  was 
named  dictator — a  post  he  proved  ill 
qualified  to  fill,  by  his  want  of  resolution  at 
Vol.  I. — S 


the  decisive  moment.  The  emperor  published 
a  proclamation  on  the  24th  December,  in  which 
he  recounted  the  circumstances  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  the  empire,  and  called  on 
the  troops  and  people  to  obey  him;  and  on  the 
same  day  a  general  meeting  of  the  conspirators 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  com- 
mence the  insurrection  without  delay.  It  was 
agreed  to  assassinate  the  emperor.  "  Dear 
friend,"  said  Ryleif  to  Kakhofski,  "you  are 
alone  on  the  earth  ;  you  are  bound  to  sacrifice 
yourself  for  society ;  disembarrass  us  of  the  em- 
peror." Jakoubovitch  proposed  to  force  the 
jails,  liberate  the  prisoners,  and  rouse  the  ref- 
use of  the  population  by  gorging  them  with 
spirits ;  but  these  extreme  measures  were  not 
adopted.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  army  of  the 
south,  where  they  reckoned  on  a  hundred  thou- 
and  adherents,  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt. 
On  the  following  evening,  very  alarming  intelli- 
gence was  received,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  agreed  immediately  to  adopt  the  most  des- 
perate measures.  They  learned  that  they  had 
been  betrayed,  and  information  sent  to  govern- 
ment of  what  was  in  agitation  ;  thus  their  only 
hope  now  was  in  the  boldness  of  their  resolutions. 
"  Una  spes  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem."  "We 
have  passed  the  Rubicon,"  said  Alexander  Bes- 
toujif,  "  and  now  we  must  cut  down  all  who 
oppose  us."  "You  see,"  said  Ryleif,  "we  are 
betrayed  ;  the  court  is  partly  aware  of  our  de- 
signs, but  they  do  not  know  the  whole.  Our 
forces  are  sufficient;  our  scabbards  are  broken; 
we  can  no  longer  conceal  our  sabres.  Have  we 
not  an  admirable  chief  in  Troubetzkoi?"  "Yes," 
answered  Jakoubovitch,  "in  height" — alluding 
to  his  lofty  stature.  At  length  all  ,  schnitzler 
agreed  upon  an  insurrection  on  the  i.  213,  216;' 
day  when  the  oath  should  be  tend-  Ann.  Hist, 
ered  to  the  troops.1  ix-  385>  386- 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  oath  was 
taken  without  difficulty  in  several  of  123 
the  first  regiments  of  the  guards,  es-  Commence- 
pecially  the  horse-guards,  the  che-  ™eut  of  jt- 
valier  guards,  and  the  famous  regi-  ' 
ments  Preobrazinsky,  Simoneffsky,  Imailoffsky, 
Pauloffsky,  and  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard.  But 
the  case  was  very  different  with  the  regiment 
of  Moscow,  the  grenadiers  of  the  body-guard, 
and  the  marines  of  the  guard.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  at  the  devotion  of  the  conspira- 
tors. The  troops  were  informed  that  Constan- 
tine had  not  resigned,  but  was  in  irons,  as  well 
as  the  Grand  Duke  Michael ;  that  he  loved  their 
regiments,  and,  if  reinstated  in  authority,  would 
double  their  pay.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these 
representations,  enforced  as  they  were  by  the 
ardent  military  eloquence  of  the  many  gifted 
and  generous  young  men  who  were  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  from  patriotic  motives,*  that 
the  men  tumultuously  broke  their  ranks,  and, 
with  loud  hurrahs,  "Constantine  for  ever!" 


*  Alexander  Bestoujif,  brother  of  Michael  Bestoujif,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  addressed  the  following  prayer 
to  the  Almighty,  as  he  rose  on  the  eventful  day  :  "  Oh 
God !  if  our  enterprise  is  just,  vouchsafe  to  us  thy  sup- 
port ;  if  not,  thy  will  be  done  to  us."  It  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  to  admire  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  the 
men  who  braved  such  dangers,  as  they  conceived,  for 
their  country's  good,  or  tc  lament  the  blindness  and  in- 
fatuation which  led  them  to  strive  to  obtain  for  it  institu- 
tions wholly  unsuited  for  the  people,  and  which  could 
terminate  in  nothing  but  temporary  anarchy  and  lasting 
military  despotism. — Schnitzler,  i.  221,  note 
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rushed  into  their  barracks  for  ammunition,  from 
whence  they  immediately  returned  with  their 
muskets  loaded  with  ball.  They  were  just  com- 
ing out  when  an  aid-de-camp  arrived  with  or- 
ders for  the  officers  to  repair  forthwith  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  general  (Frederick)  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael.  "  I  do  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  your  general,"  cried  Prince 
Tehechipine,  who  commanded  one  of  the  re- 
volted companies,  and  immediately  he  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  load  their  pieces.  At  the  same 
instant  Alexander  Bestoujif  discharged  a  pistol 
at  General  Frederick  himself,  who  was  coming 
up,  and  wounded  him  on  the  head.  He  fell  in- 
sensible on  the  pavement,  while  Tchechipine 
attacked  General  Chenchine,  who  commanded 
the  brigade  of  the  guard,  of  which  the  regiment 
of  Moscow  formed  a  part,  and  stretched  him  on 
the  ground  by  repeated  blows  of  his  sabre.  In 
a  transport  of  enthusiasm  at  this  success,  he 
with  his  own  hand  snatched  the  standard  of  the 
regiment  from  the  officer  who  bore  it,  and,  wav- 
ing it  in  the  air,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Constantine 
forever !"  The  soldiers  loudly  answered  with 
the  same  acclamation,  and  immediately  the 
greater  part  of  the  regiments,  disregarding  the 
voice  of  their  superior  officers,  Colonel  Adles- 
berg  and  Count  Lieven,  who  held  out  for  Nich- 
olas, moved  in  a  body  forward  from  the  front  of 
their  barracks,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Grand  Place  behind  the  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great.  There  they  were  soon  joined  by  a  bat- 
talion of  the  marines  of  the  guard,  who  had  been 
roused  in  a  similar  manner  by  Lieutenant  Ar- 
bouzoff,  and  by  several  companies  of  the  grena- 
diers of  the  body-guard.  By  ten  o'clock,  eigh- 
teen hundred  men  were  drawn  up  in  battle  ar- 
ray on  the  Place  of  the  Senate,  behind  the  statue, 
surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of  civilians,  most 
of  whom  were  armed  with  pistols  or 
■  S2C22ni223r'  sabres;  and  the  air  resounded  with 
cries  of  "Constantine  forever!"1 
The  die  was  now  cast,  and  the  danger  was  so 
imminent,  that,  if  there  had  been  the 
Heroic  con-  slightest  indecision  at  head-quarters, 
duct  of  the  insurrection  would  have  proved 
Nicholas  successful,  and  Russia  have  been  de- 
livered over  to  the  horrors  of  mili- 
tary license  and  servile  revolt.  But 
in  that  extremity  Nicholas  was  not  awanting  to 
himself ;  he  won  the  empire  by  proving  he  was 
worthy  of  it.  He  could  no  longer  reckon  on 
his  guards,  and  without  their  support  a  Russian 
emperor  is  as  weak  as  with  it  he  is  powerful. 
At  eleven  he  received  intelligence  that  the  oath 
had  been  taken  by  the  principal  officers  in  the 
garrison,  and  it  was  hoped  the  danger  was  over; 
but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  news  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent import  arrived — that  an  entire  regiment 
of  horse-artillery  had  been  confined  to  their 
barracks,  to  prevent  their  joining  the  insur- 
gents, and  that  a  formidable  body  of  the  guards 
in  open  revolt  were  drawn  up  on  the  Place  of 
the  Senate.  He  instantly  took  his  resolution, 
and  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  race.  Taking  the 
empress,  in  whom  the  spirit,  if  not  the  blood, 
of  Frederick  the  Great  still  dwelt,  by  the  hand, 
he  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  where, 
with  her,  he  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
High  on  their  undertaking.  Then,  after  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his 
weeping  but  still  courageous  consort,  he  took 


on  the  oc 
casion. 


his  eldest  son,  a  charming  child  of  eight  years 
of  age,  by  the  hand,  and  descended  to  the  chief 
body  of  the  yet  faithful  guards,  stationed  in 
front  of  the  palace,  and  gave  orders  to  them  to 
load  their  pieces.  Then  presenting  the  young 
Grand  Duke  to  the  soldiers,  he  said,  "  1  trust 
him  to  you ;  yours  it  is  to  defend  him."  The 
chasseurs  of  Finland,  with  loud  acclamations, 
swore  to  die  in  his  cause  ;  and  the  child,  terri- 
fied at  their  cheers,  was  passed  in  their  arms 
from  rank  to  rank,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  men. 
They  put  him,  while  still  weeping,  into  the  cen- 
tre of  their  column,  and  such  was  the  enthusi- 
asm excited  that  they  refused  to  give  him  back 
to  his  preceptor,  Colonel  Moerder,  who  came  to 
reclaim  him.1*  "  God  knows  our  in-  i  schnitzler 
tention,"  said  they;  "we  will  restore  i.  224,  225  ;' 
the  child  only  to  his  father,  who  in-  Ann.  Hist, 
trusted  him  to  us."  ix-  387'  m 

Meanwhile  Nicholas  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  first  battalion  of  the  regiment  J25 
Preobrazinsky,  which  turned  out  Nicholas 
with  unheard-of  rapidity,  and  ad-  advances 
vanced  toward  the  rebels,  supported  a^"st  ttle 
by  the  third  battalion,  several  com-  re  e  8' 
panics  of  the  grenadiers  of  Pauloffsky,  and  a 
battalion  of  the  sappers  of  the  guard.  On  the 
way  he  met  a  column  proceeding  to  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  rebels.  Advancing  to  them  with 
an  intrepid  air,  he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Good-morning,  my  children!'' — the  usual  sal- 
utation of  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  emper- 
ors to  their  troops.  "Hourra,  Constantine!" 
was  the  answer.  Without  exhibiting  any  symp- 
toms of  fear,  the  emperor,  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  the  other  end  of  the  Place,  where  the 
insurgents  were  assembled,  said,  "You  have 
mistaken  your  way ;  your  place  is  there  with 
traitors."  Another  detachment  following  them, 
to  which  the  same  salute  was  addressed,  re- 
mained silent.  Seizing  the  moment  of  hesita- 
tion, with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  he  gave 
the  order,  "  Wheel  to  the  right — march  !"  with 
a  loud  voice.  The  instinct  of  discipline  pre- 
vailed, and  the  men  turned  about  and  retraced 
their  steps,  as  if  they  had  never  . 
deviated  from  their  allegiance  to  u%^ni^' 
their  sovereign.2 

The  rebels,  however,  reinforced  by  several 
companies  and  detachments  of  some  regiments 
which  successively  joined  them,  were  by  one 


*  What  a  scene  for  poetry  or  painting  ! — realizing  on 
a  still  greater  theatre  all  that  the  genius  of  Homer  had 
prefigured  of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  : 
"  Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Clasped  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy  ; 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scared  at  the  nodding  plume  and  dazzling  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiled, 
And  Hector  hastened  to  relieve  his  child  ; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brow  unbound, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground  ; 
Then  kissed  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  air, 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferred  a  father's  prayer  : 
O  Thou  !  whose  glory  fills  the  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers,  protect  my  son  ! 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown  ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age. 
So,  when  triumphant  from  successful  toils, 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim, 
And  say  this  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame  ; 
While,  pleased  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'ertlows  with  joy." 

Pope's  Iliad,  vi.  595,  BIO- 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  above  three  thousand 
j26       strong,  and  incessant  cries  of  "  Hour- 
Forces  on  ra,  Constantine !"  broke  from  their 
both  sides,  ranks.  The  ground  was  covered  with 

hu'ionof0"  snow-  some  of  which  had  reeentl>' 
the  chiefs  fallen ;  but  nothing  could  damp  the 
or  the  re-  ardor  of  the  men,  who  remained  in 
volt-  close  array,  cheering,  and  evincing 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Loud  cries  of  "  Long 
live  the  Emperor  Constantine!"  resounded  over 
the  vast  Place,  and  were  repeated  by  the  crowd, 
which,  every  minute  increasing,  surrounded  the 
regiments  in  revolt,  until  the  shouts  were  heard 
even  in  the  imperial  palace.  Already,  however, 
Count  Alexis  Orlof  had  assembled  several  squad- 
rons of  his  regiment  of  horse-guards,  and  taken 
a  position  on  the  Place  in  front  of  the  muti- 
neers ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  with  the 
battalion  of  the  Preobrazinsky  regiment  and 
the  other  corps  from  the  palace,  formed  an  im- 
posing force,  which  was  soon  strengthened  by 
6everal  pieces  of  artillery,  which  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  conflict  that  ensued. 
Of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  few  had  appeared 
on  the  other  side.  Troubetzkoi  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen ;  Colonel  Boulatoff  was  in  the  square, 
but  concealed  in  the  crowd  of  spectators  await- 
ing the  event.  Ryleif  was  at  his  post,  as  was 
.Takoubovitch  ;  but  the  former,  not  seeing  Trou- 
betzkoi, could  not  take  the  command,  and  lost 
the  precious  minutes  in  going  to  seek  him. 
Decision  and  resolution  were  to  be  found  only 
on  the  other  side,  and,  as  is  gener- 

|  |30n232er'  all>'  tne  case  m  civil  conflicts,  they 
determined  the  contest.1 
Deeming  the  forces  assembled  sufficient  to 
127.  crush  the  revolt,  the  generals  who 
Death  of  Mi-  surrounded  the  emperor  besought 
laradowitch.  \£m  to  permit  them  to  act ;  but  he 
long  hesitated,  from  feelings  of  humanity,  to 
shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  As  a  last  re- 
source, he  permitted  General  Milaradowitch, 
the  governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  noble  veteran, 
well  known  in  the  late  war,  who  had  by  his 
single  influence  appeased  the  mutiny  in  the 
guards  in  the  preceding  year,  to  advance  to- 
ward the  insurgents,  in  hopes  that  his  presence 
might  again  produce  a  similar  effect.  Milarad- 
owitch, accordingly,  rode  forward  alone,  and 
when  within  hearing,  addressed  the  men,  in  a 
few  words,  calling  on  them  to  obey  their  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  return  to  their  duty.  He 
was  interrupted  by  loud  cries  of  "  Hourra,  Con- 
stantine!" and  before  he  had  concluded,  Prince 
Obolonsky  made  a  dash  at  him  with  a  bayonet, 
which  the  veteran,  with  admirable  coolness, 
avoided  by  wheeling  his  horse ;  but  at  the 
same  instant  Kakhofski  discharged  a  pistol  at 
him  within  a  few  feet,  which  wounded  him  mor- 
2  Schnitzler  tally,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.2 
i.  232,  233;'  "Could  I  have  believed,"  said  the 
Ann.  liist.  veteran  of  the  campaign  of  1812, 
"that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  a 
Russian  I  was  to  receive  death  ?"  "  Who,"  said 
Kakhofski,  "now  speaks  of  submission  ?"  Milar- 
adowitch died  the  following  morning,  deeply 
regretted  by  all  Europe,  to  whom  his  glorious 
career  had  long  been  an  object  of  admiration.* 

*  " '  Hear  me,  good  people :  I  proclaim,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  free  pardon  to  all  excepting — '  '  I  give  thee 
fair  warning,'  said  Burley,  presenting  his  piece.  '  A  free 
pardon  to  all  but — '    •  Then  the  Lord  grant  grace  to  thy 


The  emperor,  notwithstanding  this  melan- 
choly catastrophe,  was  reluctant  to 
proceed  to  extremities ;  and  perhaps  The^Arch- 
he  entertained  a  secret  dread  as  to  bishop  also 
what  the  troops  he  commanded  might  tails  in  re- 
do, if  called  on  to  act  decisively  iuc.'ng  the 

'...t..  i  a  i  ^  mutineers, 
against  the  insurgents.  A  large  part 

of  the  guards  were  there  ranged  in  battle  array 
against  their  sovereign :  what  a  contest  might 
be  expected  if  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
chevalier  guards  were  to  be  ordered  to  charge 
against  their  leveled  bayonets!  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  forces  on  the  side  of  Nicholas 
were  hourly  increasing.  The  sappers  of  the 
guard,  the  grenadiers  of  Pauloffsky,  the  horse- 
guards,  and  the  brigade  of  artillery,  had  suc- 
cessively come  up;  and  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael, who  acted  with  the  greatest  spirit  on  the 
occasion,  had  even  succeeded  in  ranging  six 
companies  of  his  own  regiment,  the  grenadiers 
of  Moscow,  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  on  the 
side  of  his  brother.  Still  the  emperor  was  re- 
luctant to  give  the  word ;  and  as  a  last  re- 
source, the  Metropolitan  Archbishop,  an  aged 
prelate,  with  a  large  part  of  the  clergy,  were 
brought  forward,  bearing  the  cross  and  the 
sacred  ensign,  who  called  on  them  to  submit. 
But  although  strongly  influenced  by  religious 
feelings,  the  experiment  failed  on  this  occasion: 
the  rolling  of  drums  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  the  soldiers  turned  his  gray 
hairs  into  derision.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt,  deeming  their  victory  secure,  began 
to  hoist  their  real  colors.  Cries  of  "Constan- 
tine and  the  Constitution  /"  broke  from  their 
ranks.    "What  is  that?"  said  the  men  to  each 

other.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  one,  ,  <>„,,„-, 
ti  i'i    i  ■  x  hi  Sclinitz- 

lt  is  the  empress  (Constitoutzia)  V  ler.  i.  233, 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  a  third:  "it  is  234;Brem- 

the  carriage  in  which  the  emperor  is  ";ear'  qjo» 

to  drive  at  his  coronation." 1  * 

At  length,  having  exhausted  all  means  of 

pacification,  the  emperor  ordered  the  j2g 

troops  to  act.    The  rebels  were  at-  The  empe- 

tacked  in  front  by  the  horse-guards  ror  gains 

and  chevalier  guards,  while  the  in-  ^ae  victory. 

fantry  assailed  them  in  flank.    But  these  noble 

veterans  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  for  a 

few  minutes  the  result  seemed  doubtful.  Closely 

arrayed  in  column,  they  faced  on  every  side:  a 

deadly  rolling  fire  issued  from  the  steady  mass, 


soul '.'  with  these  words  he  lirud,  and  Cornet  Richard 
Graham  fell  from  his  horse.  He  had  only  strength  to 
turn  on  the  ground,  and  exclaim, '  My  poor  mother !'  when 
lile  forsook  him  in  the  effort.  'What  have  you  done'' 
said  one  of  Balfour's  brother  officers.  '  My  duty,'  said 
Balfour  firmly.  '  Is  it  not  written.  Thou  shalt  be  zealous 
even  to  slaying  ?  Let  those  who  dare  now  speak  of  truce 
or  pardon.'  " — Old  Mortality,  chap.  viii.  How  singular 
that  the  insurrection  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1825  should 
realize,  within  a  few  hours,  what  the  bard  of  Chios  had 
conceived  in  song  and  the  Scottish  novelist  in  prose,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-five  centuries  from  each  other  , 
and  what  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  human  nature,  and 
the  deep  insight  which  those  master-minds  had  obtained 
into  its  inmost  recesses,  that  a  revolt  in  the  capital  of 
Russia  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  come  so  near  to 
what,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  and  place,  they  had  re- 
spectively prefigured. 

*  "  The  leaders  of  the  revolt,  however,  had  different 
ideas  of  what  they,  at  all  events,  understood  by  the  move- 
ment. On  loading  his  pistols  on  the  morning  of  that 
eventful  day,  Boulatoff  said, '  We  shall  see  whether  there 
are  any  Brutuses  or  Riegos  in  Russia  to-day.'  Neverthe- 
less, he  failed  at  the  decisive  moment :  he  was  not  to  he 
found  on  the  Place  of  the  Senate."— Rapport  sur  les 
Evenemeats,  &c,  26  Dec,  p.  125  ,  and  Schnitzler.  : 
232,  note. 
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and  the  cavalry  in  vain  strove  to  find  an 
entrance  into  their  serried  ranks.  The  horse- 
men were  repulsed:  Kakhofski  with  his  own 
hand  slew  Colonel  Strosler,  who  commanded 
the  grenadiers ;  and  Kuchelbecker  had  already 
uplifted  his  arm  to  cut  down  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  when  a  marine  of  the  guard  on  his 
own  side  averted  the  blow.  Jakoubovitch, 
charged  with  dispatching  the  emperor,  eagerly 
sought  him  out,  but,  in  the  meli'c  and  amidst 
the  smoke,  without  effect.  The  resistance, 
however,  continued  several  hours,  and  night 
was  approaching,  with  the  rebels,  in  unbroken 
strength,  still  in  possession  of  their  strong  posi- 
tion. Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  emperor 
ordered  the  cannon,  hitherto  concealed  by  the 
cavalry,  to  be  unmasked.  The  horsemen  with- 
drew to  the  sides,  and  showed  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  pointed  directly  into  the  insurgent 
square :  they  were  again  summoned  to  surren- 
der, while  the  pieces  were  charged  with  grape, 
and  the  gunners  waved  their  lighted  matches 
in  the  now  darkening  air.  Still  the  rebels 
stood  firm ;  and  a  first  fire,  intentionally  di- 
rected above  their  heads,  having  produced  no 
effect,  they  cheered  and  mocked  their  adversa- 
ries. Then  the  emperor  ordered  a  point-blank 
discharge,  but  the  cannoneers  refused  at  first  to 
fire  on  their  comrades,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  with  his  own  hand,  discharged  the 
first  gun.  Then  the  rest  followed  the  example, 
and  the  grape  made  frightful  gaps  in  the  dense 
ranks.  The  insurgents,  however,  kept  their 
ground,  and  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  round  that 
they  broke  and  fled.  They  were  vigorously 
pursued  by  the  horse-guards  along  the  quays 
and  through  the  cross  streets,  into  which  they 
fled  to  avoid  their  bloody  sabres.  Seven  hun- 
dred were  made  prisoners,  and  several  hundred 
bodies  remained  on  the  Place  of  the  Senate, 
.  „  ,  .      which  were  hastily  buried  under  the 

'S(*nnit7-  •  • 

ler  i  237  snow  with  which  the  Neva  was  over- 
239 ;  Ann.  spread.  By  six  o'clock  the  rebels 
Hist.  ix.  were  entirely  dispersed :  and  the 
Golovine  emperor,  now  firmly  seated  on  his 
La  Russi'e  throne,  returned  to  his  palace,  where 
sous  Nich-  the  empress  fell  into  his  arms,  and  a 
oias  1.,  i.  so]emn  ye  Dcum  was  chanted  in  the 
chapel.1 

Of  all  the  conspirators  during  this  terrible 
130.  crisis,  Jakoubovitch  had  alone  ap- 
Seizure  of  peared  at  the  post  assigned  him. 
onii^con5  Troubetskoi,  whose  firmness  had  de- 
epiraey,  serted  him  on  this  occasion,  sought 
and  gener-  refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  Austrian 
°"ct  of""  embassador,  Count  Libzeltern,  but, 
Nicholas  on  the  requisition  of  the  emperor,  he 
to  the  pri-  was  brought  from  that  asylum  into 
vates.  ])js  presence.  At  first  he  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy ;  but  when  his 
papers  were  searched,  which  contained  decisive 
proof  not  merely  of  his  accession  to  it,  but  of 
his  having  been  its  leader,  he  fell  at  the  em- 
peror's feet,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  implored 
his  life.  "  If  you  have  courage  enough,"  said 
Kicholas,  "to  endure  a  life  dishonored  and  de- 
voted to  remorse,  you  shall  have  it ;  but  it  is 
all  I  can  promise  you."  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  the  troops  were  still  bivouacked,  as 
the  evening  before,  on  the  Place  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  curious  crowds  surveyed  at  a  distance 
the  theatre  of  the  conflict,  the  emperor,  accom- 


panied by  a  single  aid-de-camp,  rode  out  of 
the  palace  to  review  those  who  had  combated 
for  him  on  the  preceding  day.  Riding  slowly 
along  their  ranks,  he  thanked  them  for  their 
fidelity,  and  promised  them  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  pay,  as  well  as  the  usual 
largesses  on  occasion  of  the  accession  of  a  new 
emperor.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  regiments 
which  had  revolted,  and  granted  a  pardon 
alike  politic  and  generous.  To  the  marines  of 
the  guard,  who  had  lost  their  colors  in  the 
conflict,  he  gave  a  fresh  one,  with  the  words, 
"You  have  lost  your  honor;  try  to  recover 
it."  The  regiment  of  Moscow,  in  like  manner, 
received  back  its  colors,  and  was  pardoned  on 
the  sole  condition  that  the  most  guilty,  formed 
into  separate  companies,  should  be  sent  for  two 
years  to  expiate  their  fault  in  combating  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  The  emperor 
promised  to  take  their  wives  and  children 
under  his  protection  during  their  ab-  ,  An  jjist 
sence.  These  generous  words  drew  ;x.  391, 
tears  from  the  veterans,  who  declared  392  ; 
themselves  ready  to  set  out  on  the  f^"^' 
instant  for  their  remote  destination.'    '  ' 

Put  although  all  must  admit  the  justice  of 
these  sentiments — and  indeed  it  was  131. 
scarcely  possible  to  act  otherwise  Appoint- 
with  men  who  were  merely  misled,  ^"f^g3 
and  who  resisted  the  Czar  when  they  Sj0n  of  in. 
thought  they  were  defending  him —  quiry. 
a  very  different  course  seemed  neces-  ^ec-  29- 
sary  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  who  had 
seduced  the  soldiers  into  acts  of  treason  through 
the  very  intensity  of  their  loyalty.    All  the 
chiefs  were  apprehended  soon  after  its  suppres- 
sion, and  the  declarations  of  the  prisoners,  aa 
well  as  the  papers  discovered  in  their  posses- 
sion, revealed  a  far  more  extensive  and  danger- 
ous conspiracy  than  had  been  previously  im- 
agined.   The  emperor  appointed  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  on 
the  31st  he  published  a  manifesto,  in  which, 
after  exculpating  the  simple  and  loyal-hearted 
soldiers  who  were  drawn  into  the  tumult,  he 
denounced  the  whole  severity  of  justice  against 
the  leaders,  "who  aimed  at  overturning  the 
throne  and  the  laws,*  subverting  the  empire, 


*  "  Deux  classes  d'hommes  out  pris  part  a  l'evenement 
du  M  (28)  Deccmbre,  evenernent  qui,  peu  important  par 
lui-meme,  ne  l'est  que  trop  par  son  principe  et  par  ses 
consequences.  Les  uns,  personnes  egarees,  ne  savaient 
pas  ce  qu'ils  faisaient ;  les  autres,  veritables  conspira- 
teurs,  voulaicnt  abattre  le  Trdne  et  les  lois,  bouleverser 
['empire,  amener  l'anarchie,  entrainer  dans  le  tumulte  les 
soldats  des  compagnies  seduites,  qui  n'ont  participe  a  ces 
attentats,  ni  de  fait,  ni  d'intention  :  une  enquete  severe 
m'en  adonne  la  preuve  ;  et  je  regarde,  comme  un  premier 
acte  de  justice,  comme  ma  premiere  consolation,  de  les 
declarer  innocents.  Mais  cette  meme  justice  defend 
d'epargner les coupablcs.  D'apres les  mesures deja  prises, 
le  chatiment  embrasserait  dans  toute  son  etendue,  dans 
toutes  ses  ramifications,  un  mal  dont  le  germe  compte  des 
annees  ;  et  j'en  ai  la  confiance,  elles  le  detruiront  jusquc 
dans  le  sol  sacre  de  Russie  ;  files  feront  disparaitre  cet 
odieux  melange  de  tristes  verites  et  de  soupcons  gratuits, 
qui  repugne  aux  ames  nobles ;  elles  tireront  a  jamais,  unc 
ligne  de  demarcation  entre  l'amour  de  la  Patrie  et  les 
passions  revolutionnaires,  entre  le  desir  du  mieux  et  la 
fureur  des  bouleversements  ;  elles  montreront  au  monde, 
que  la  nation  Russe,  toujours  fidele  a  son  souverain  ct 
aux  lois,  repousse  les  secrets  efibrts  de  l'anarchie,  comme 
elle  a  repousse  les  attaques  ouvertes  de  ses  ennemis 
declares  ;  elles  montreront  comme  on  se  delivrc  d'un  tel 
tleau  ;  elles  montreront  que  ce  n'est  point,  pourtant,  qu'il 
est  indestructible." — Proclamation,  29th  December,  1825; 
Schnitzlf.k,  i.  255-290 — said  to  have  come  from  the  pen 
of  the  celebrated  historian  Karamsin,  who  died  shortly 
after. 
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and  inducing  anarchy."  A  commission  was 
accordingly  appointed,  having  at  its  head  the 
Minister  at  War,  General  Talischof,  president; 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael;  Prince  Alexander 
Gallitzin,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  Gen- 
eral Chernichef,  Aid-de-camp  General,  and 
several  other  members,  nearly  all  military 

1  Schnitz-  men.  There  were  only  two  civilians, 
ler,  i.  258,  Prince  Alexander  Gallitzin  and  M. 
260  •  Blondof.1 

From  a  commission  so  composed,  the  whole 
130  proceedings  of  which  were  private, 
Its  eompo-  there  was  by  no  means  to  be  expected 
sition  and  the  same  calm  and  impartial  inquiry 
report  which  might  be  looked  for  from  an 
English  special  commission  which  conducted 
all  its  proceedings  in  public,  and  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  jealous  and  vigilant  press. 
But  nevertheless  their  labors,  which  were  most 
patient  and  uninterrupted,  continuing  through 
several  months,  revealed  the  magnitude  and 
frightful  perils  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  abyss 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  nation  had  stood, 
when  the  firmness  of  Nicholas  and  the  fidelity 
of  his  guards  saved  them  from  the  danger. 
Their  report — one  of  the  most  valuable  histor- 
ical monuments  of  the  age,  though  of  necessity, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  one-sided  to  a  certain  degree — unfolds  this 
in  the  clearest  manner:  and  although  no  judi- 
cial investigation  can  be  implicitly  relied  on 
which  is  not  founded  on  the  examination  of 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  in  public,  yet  enough 
which  can  not  be  doubted  has  been  revealed, 
to  demonstrate  how  much  the  cause  of  order 
and  real  liberty  is  indebted  to  the  firmness 

2  p  which  on  this  momentous  occasion 
May  30.  '  repressed  the  treasonable  designs 
1826 ,  Ann.  which  in  such  an  empire  could  have 
to'sVioX'     terminated  only  in  the  worst  excesses 

.'■',11-  ■  1  !> 

ot  anarchy.  * 
Before  the  commission  had  well  commenced 
-33  their  labors,  a  catastrophe  occurred 
Leaders  of  m  t'ie  south  which  afforded  confirm- 
the  revolt  in  ation  strong  of  the  extent  of  the 
the  army  of  conspiracy  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  south.  ^jie  ,janger  which  had  been  escaped. 
The  great  armies  both  of  the  south  and  west 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  designs  of  the 
rebels,  and  it  was  chiefly  on  their  aid  that  the 
leaders  at  St.  Petersburg  reckoned  in  openly 
hoisting  the  standard  of  revolt.  It  was  in 
the  second  army  (that  of  the  south)  that 
the  conspiracy  had  the  deepest  roots,  and  Paul 
Pestel  was  its  soul.  He  was  son  of  an  old 
officer  who  had  been  governor-general  of  Si- 
beria, and  had  gained  his  company  by  his  gal- 
lant conduct  at  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
in  France,  in  1814.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Vicitka  in  1825,  when  the  revolt 
broke  out,  and  his  ability  and  pleasing  manners 
had  made  him  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Count  Wittgenstein.  He  was 
inspired  with  a  strong  horror  at  oppression  of 
any  kind  ;  but  the  other  conspirators  said  it 
was  only  till  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  it 
himself.3    He  was  a  declared  repub- 

ler,  1lT~  lican-  but  %leif  said  of  him-  "  He  is 
13  j  Rap-     an  ambitious  man,  full  of  artifice — 

port.  May    a  Bonaparte,  and  not  a  Washing- 
30,  1826,  p.  ton_»    He  had  great  reSolution,  how- 
ever, and  power  of  eloquence,  and 


those  qualities  had  procured  for  him  unbound- 
ed influence  among  his  comrades. 

In  the  first  army,  stationed  on  the  Polish 
frontier,  the  conspiracy  had  ramifica-  134 
tions  not  less  extensive.  At  its  head,  And  in  that 
in  that  force,  were  two  brothers,  of  the  west. 
Serge  and  Matthew  Mouravieff-Apostol,  the 
first  of  whom  was  a  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Tchernigof ;  the  second  a  captain  in  that  of 
Semonof.  Their  father,  who  was  nephew  of 
the  preceptor  of  Alexander,  had  been  educated 
with  that  prince,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly 
loved  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  Russians  of 
family,  at  that  period,  who  engaged  in  literary- 
pursuits.  He  had  translated  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes  into  Russian;  and  his  Travels  in 
Taaris,  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1825,  re- 
vealed the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  classical 
knowledge.  He  had  composed  a  beautiful 
sonnet,  in  Greek  verse,  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, which  he  had  also  translated  into  Latin. 
His  two  sons,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the 
most  polished  education,  had  been  brought  up 
abroad,  where  they  had  imbibed  the  liberal 
ideas,  and  vague  aspirations  after  indefinite 
freedom,  at  that  period  so  common  in  western 
Europe.  They  returned  to  Russia  deeply  im- 
bued with  republican  ideas,  and  in  good  faith 
and  with  benevolent  views,  but  without  any 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  any  fixed 
plan  of  reform,  or  what  was  to  be  established 
in  its  stead,  entered  into  the  project  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  A  third  leader 
was  a  young  man  named  Michael  Bestoujif- 
Runiine,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pestel,  t  gch  . 
and  who  formed  the  link  which  con-  ierCjj°j7" 
nected  the  two  Mouravieffs  with  the  21  ■  Ann.' 
projects  of  the  conspirators  in  the  H'st-  ix, 
capital,  and  in  the  army  of  the  south.1  329'  330' 

When  the  papers  of  the  persons  seized  at  St. 

Petersburg,  on  the  26th  December,  ]3_ 

were  examined,  it  was  discovered  Arrest  of 

that  the  two  Mouravieffs  were  deep-  the  Moura- 

ly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  vief>i>  and 
i  t  i.    i         ii.  _  •_    outbreak  of 

orders  were  sent  to  have  them  lm-  theconspi- 

mediately  arrested.  The  orders,  how-  racy  in  the 
ever,  got  wind,  and  they  sought  safety  Army  of 
in  flight,  but  were  arrested,  on  the  Poland- 
18th  January,  in  the  burgh  of  Trilissia,  by 
Colonel  Ghebel,  whose  painful  duty  it  was  to 
apprehend  one  of  his  dearest  friends.  Inform- 
ed of  their  arrest,  a  number  of  officers  of  the 
Society  of  United  Sclavonians  surrounded  the 
house  in  which  they  were  detained  by  Ghebel, 
and  rescued  them,  after  a  rude  conflict,  in 
which  Ghebel  fell,  pierced  by  fourteen  wounds. 
Delivered  in  this  manner,  the  Mouravieffs  had 
no  safety  but  in  a  change  of  government.  Serge 
Mouravieff  succeeded  in  causing  his  regiment 
to  revolt,  by  the  same  device  which  had  proved 
so  successful  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  of  persuad- 
ing them  to  take  up  arms  for  their  true  Czar, 
Constantine.  The  leaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
amidst  the  cries  of  "Hourra,  Constantine!'1 
tried  to  introduce  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the 
Sclavonic  Republic  !"  but  the  soldiers  could 
not  be  brought  to  understand  what  was  meant. 
"  We  are  quite  willing,"  said  an  old  grenadier, 
"to  call  out,  'Long  live  the  Sclavonic  Repub- 
lic ;'  but  who  is  to  be  our  emperor  ?"  The  officers 
spoke  to  them  of  liberty,  and  the  priests  read 
some  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  prove 
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that  democracy  was  the  form  of  government 
most  agreeable  to  the  Almighty  ;  but 
Ofli?id°rt  l'ie  s0'Jiers  constantly  answered, 
May  30,  "  Who  is  to  be  emperor — Constan- 
1826,  p.      tine  or  Nicholas  Pauloviteh?"  So 

L3t\ .  i  strong  was  this  impression,  that 
Schmtzler.  &   •  n.   t_     i  •      r        a    •  • 

ii.  24,  26,     Mouravieft,  by  his  own  admission, 

29 ;  Ann.  was  obliged  to  give  over  speaking 
329*  330  °^  1'berty  or  republics,  and  to  join  in 
'  '  the  cry  of  "Hourra,  Constantine !"' 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  common  men 
i,g  were  at  heart  loyal,  and  that  it  was 
Its  sup-  by  deception  alone  that  they  had 
pression.  been  drawn  into  mutiny.  Taking 
Jan.  12.  advantage  of  their  hesitation,  Cap- 
tain Koglof,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers, 
harangued  his  men,  informing  them  that  they 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  Nicholas  was  their 
real  sovereign.  "  Lead  us,  captain,"  they  ex- 
claimed; "  we  will  obey  your  orders."  He  led 
them,  accordingly,  out  of  the  revolted  regiment, 
without  Mouravieft'  venturing  to  oppose  any 
resistance.  Reduced  by  this  defection  to  six 
companies,  that  regiment  was  unable  to  com- 
mence any  offensive  operations.  Mouravieft 
remained  two  days  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
sending  in  vain  in  every  direction  in  quest  of 
succor.  Meanwhile,  the  generals  of  the  army 
were  accumulating  forces  round  them  in  every 
direction;  and  though  numbers  were  secretly 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and  in  their  hearts 
wished  it  success,  yet  as  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  its  suppression  at  St.  Petersburg, 
none  ventured  to  join  it  openly.  The  rebels, 
obliged  to  leave  Relain-Tzerskof,  where  they 
had  passed  the  night,  were  overtaken,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  on  the  heights  of  Ostin- 
ofska.  Mouravieft,  nothing  daunted,  formed 
his  men  into  a  square,  and  ordered  them  to 
inarch,  with  their  arms  still  shouldered,  straight 
on  the  guns  pointed  at  them.  He  was  in  hopes 
the  gunners  would  declare  for  them  ;  but  he 
was  soon  undeceived.  A  point  blank  discharge 
of  grape  was  let  fly,  which  killed  great  num- 
bers. A  charge  of  cavalry  quickly  succeeded, 
which  completed  their  defeat.  Seven  hundred 
were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mat- 
thew and  Hippolyte  Mouravieft,  and  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  revolt;  and  a  conspiracy,  which 
pervaded  the  whole  army,  and  threatened  to 
shake  the  empire  to  its  foundation,  was  defeat- 
'  Rapport  ed  ^  tjie  overthrow  of  six  companies 
otficiei,  and  ntty  men  killed  and  wounded. 
May  30,  The  unhappy  Mouravieft,  father  of 
130°' Ann  ^e  rebc'ls>  saw  himself  deprived  of 
Hist.  1826,  his  three  sons  at  one  fell  swoop, 
p.  84,  130;  "Nothing  remained,"  he  said,  "but 
Sclinit''er'  for  him  to  shroud  his  head  under 


ii.  30,  34. 


their  ashes."2 


The  commission  which  had  been  appointed 
]3-  to  try  the  insurgents  at  St.  Peters- 
Sentences  burg  extended  its  labors  to  the  con- 
on  thecon-  spiracy  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
spirators.  traced  its  ramifications  in  their  whole 
extent.  It  can  not  be  said  that  their  proceed- 
ings were  stained  with  unnecessary  cruelty  ; 
for  of  so  great  a  number  of  conspirators  actual- 
ly taken  in  arms  against  the  Government,  or 
whose  guilt  was  established  beyond  a  doubt, 
five  only,  viz.,  Colonel  Pestel,  Ryleif,  Colonel 
Serge  Mouravieft,  Bestougif-Rumlne,  and  Kak- 
hofski,  were  sentenced  to  death.    While  thirty- 


one  others,  originally  sentenced  to  death,  had 
their  sentences  commuted  to  exile,  accompanied 
with  hard  labor,  for  life  or  for  long  periods,  in 
Siberia.  They  formed  a  melancholy  list;  for 
among  them  were  to  be  found  several  men  of 
the  highest  rank  and  noblest  feelings  in  Russia, 
the  victims  of  mistaken  zeal  and  deluded  patri- 
otism. Among  them  were  Prince  Troubetzkoi, 
Colonel  Matthew  Mouravieff-Apostol,  Colonel 
Davidof,  General  Prince  Serge  Volkonsky, 
Captain  Prince  Stchpine  Boslowsky, 
and  Nicholas  Tourgunoff,  councilor  July™,611 ' 
of  state.  One  hundred  and  thirty  1826;  An. 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprison-  IIist-  vni- 
ment  and  lesser  penalties.1  .  112'  113' 

The  conspirators  who  were  selected  for  ex- 
ecution met  their  fate  in  a  worthy  J3g 
spirit.  They  faced  death  on  the  Their  con- 
scaffold  with  the  same  courage  that  duct  on  the 
they  would  have  done  in  the  field,  eveor death. 
Their  original  sentence  was  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel ;  but  the  humanity  of  the  emperor 
led  him  to  commute  that  frightful  punishment, 
and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  This 
mode  of  death,  unusual  in  Russia,  was  keenly 
felt  as  a  degradation  by  men  who  expected  to 
meet  the  death  of  sofdiers.  Ryleif,  the  real 
head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  most  intellec- 
tual of  all  its  members,  acknowledged  that  his 
sentence  was  just,  according  to  the  existing 
laws  of  Russia ;  but  he  added,  that,  having  been 
deceived  by  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  and 
being  conscious  only  of  pure  intentions,  he  met 
death  without  apprehension.  "My  fate,"  said 
he,  "will  be  an  expiation  due  to  society."  He 
then  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  his  young  wife, 
in  which  he  conjured  her  not  to  abandon  her- 
self to  despair,  and  to  submit,  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian, to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  the  justice 
of  the  emperor.  He  charged  her  to  give  his 
coufessor  one  of  his  golden  snuff-boxes,  and  to 
receive  from  him  his  own  last  bless- 
ing from  the  scaffold.2  Nothing  yfaoj'aj^' 
shook  Pestel's  courage ;  he  main- 
tained to  the  last  his  principles  and  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.  All  received  and  derived 
consolation  from  the  succors  of  religion. 

There  had  been  no  capital  sentence  carried 
into  execution  in  St.  Petersburg  for  ]39 
eighty  years;  and  in  all  Russia  but  Their  exe- 
few  scaffolds  had  been  erected  for  cution. 
death  since  the  reign  of  the  Empress  July  25' 
Elizabeth,  a  century  before.  The  knowledge 
that  five  criminals,  all  of  eminent  station,  were 
about  to  be  executed,  excited  the  utmost  con- 
sternation in  all  classes;  and  Government  wise- 
ly kept  secret  the  exact  time  when  the  sentence 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  At  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th  July,  however,  a  mournful 
sound  was  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  presaged  the  tragedy  which  was  ap- 
proaching: it  was  the  signal  for  every  regi- 
ment in  the  capital  to  send  a  company  to  assist 
at  the  melancholy  spectacle.  Few  spectators, 
save  the  military,  were  present,  when,  on  the 
edge  of  the  rampart  of  the  citadel,  was  seen 
dimly  through  the  twilight  which  preceded  the 
morning,  a  huge  gallows,  which  froze  every 
heart  with  horror.  The  rolling  of  drums  was 
soon  heard,  which  announced  the  approach  of 
the  thirty-one  criminals  condemned  to  death, 
but  whose  lives  had  been  spared,  who  were  led 
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out,  and  on  their  knees  heard  their  sentence  of 
death  read  out.  When  it  was  finished,  their 
epaulets  were  torn  off,  their  uniform  taken  off 
their  backs,  their  swords  broken  over  their 
heads,  and,  dressed  in  the  rude  garb  of  con- 
victs, they  were  led  away  to  undergo  their 
sentence  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  Kext  came 
the  five  criminals  who  were  to  be  executed: 
they  mounted  the  scaffold  with  firm  steps,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  preparations  were  adjust- 
ed, and  the  fatal  signal  was  given.  Pestel  and 
Kakhofski  died  immediately;  but  a  frightful 
accident  occurred  in  regard  to  the  other  three. 
The  ropes  broke,  and  they  were  precipitated, 
while  yet  alive,  from  a  great  height  into  the 
ditch  beneath.  The  unhappy  men,  though  se- 
verely bruised  by  their  fall,  reascended  the 
scaffold  with  a  firm  step.  The  spectators  hoped 
they  were  about  to  be  pardoned ;  but  this  was 
not  so,  for  the  emperor  was  absent  at  Tsariko- 
Velo,  and  no  one  else  ventured  to  give  a  respite. 
"  Can  nothing,  then,  succeed  in  this  country," 
said  Rylief — "  not  even  death?"  "  Woe  to  the 
country,"  exclaimed  Serge  Mouravieff,  "where 
they  can  neither  conspire,  nor  judge,  nor  hang!" 
Bestoujif-Rumine  was  so  bruised  that  he  had 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  scaffold;  but  he,  too, 
evinced  no  symptoms  of  trepidation.   This  time 

i  Sctinitzler  ?°rtunately  the  r0Pe  held  good>  and 
ii.  304  307  ■'  m  ^ve  minutes  a  loud  rolling  of 
Custine,  ii.  drums  announced  that  justice  was 
Lettres,  14,  satisfied,  and  the  insurrection  term- 
29*31'  inated.1 

It  is  impossible  to  recount  these  details  with- 
,4q_  out  the  most  melancholy  feelings — 
Reflec-  feelings  which  will  be  shared  to  the 
tions  on  end  of  the  world  by  all  the  generous 
this  event.  an(j  numane)  wh0  reflect  0n  capital 
executions  for  political  offenses.  The  peculiar 
and  harrowing  circumstance  in  such  cases  is, 
that  the  persons  upon  whom  the  extreme  pun- 
ishment of  the  law  is  thus  inflicted  are  some- 
times of  noble  character — men  actuated  by  the 
purest  patriotism,  who,  in  a  heroic  spirit,  sacri- 
fice themselves  for  their  country,  and,  as  they 
conceive,  the  good  of  mankind.  Even  when, 
as  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  such  con- 
spiracy could  terminate  only  in  disaster,  and 
its  suppression  was  a  blessing  to  humanity,  and 
a  step  in  the  march  of  real  freedom,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  feeling  respect  for  the  motives, 
however  mistaken,  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it, 
and  admiration  for  the  courage  with  which  they 
met  their  fate.  The  ends  of  justice,  the  cause 
of  order,  is  more  advanced  by  the  humanity 
which,  in  purely  political  offences,  remits  or 
softens  punishment,  than  by  the  rigor  which 
.exacts  its  full  measure.  The  state  criminal  of 
one  age  often  becomes  the  martyr  of  the  next, 
the  hero  of  a  third;  and  the  ultimate  interests 
of  society  are  never  so  effectually  secured  as 
when,  by  depriving  treason  of  the  halo  of 
martyrdom,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  forth  to  the 
memory  of  futurity  in  its  real  colors.* 


*  Rylief,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  genius,  in  his  remark- 
able poem,  entitled  Vomarofski,  expressed  his  firm  confi- 
dence in  the  irresistible  march  of  freedom  in  these  words, 
which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Ataman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks; "  That  which  in  our  dream  seemed  a  dream  of 
heaven,  was  not  recorded  on  high.  Patience  1  Let  us 
await  till  the  colossus  has  for  some  time  accumulated  it  s 
wrongs— till,  in  hastening  its  increase,  it  has  weakened 
itself  in  striving  to  embrace  the  half  of  the  earth.  Allow 
it :  the  heart  swollen  with  pride,  parades  its  vanity  in  the 


But  if  the  fate  of  these  gallant  though  delud- 
ed men  must  ever  excite  very  mixed  j 
feelings  in  every  generous  bosom,  N0Die  con- 
there  is  one  subject  connected  with  duct  of  the 
their  companions  in  suffering, which  Princess 
must  ever  awaken  the  most  un-  Jn™"^'50' 
bounded  interest  and  admiration,  other  wives 
The  convicts  who  were  banished  to  of  the  con- 
Siberia  were  for  the  most  part  of  Vlcls- 
high  rank  and  noble  family;  many  of  them 
were  married,  and  their  wives,  of  equal  station 
in  society,  had  moved  in  the  very  first  circles 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  conduct  of  these  ladies, 
on  this  terrible  crisis,  was  worthy  of  eternal 
admiration.  When  their  husbands  set  off  on 
their  long  and  painful  journey  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  seated 
on  wooden  chariots  without  springs,  and  often 
exposed  to  the  insults  and  assaults  of  the  popu- 
lace, they  did  not  go  alone.  These  noble  women, 
who  were  themselves  entirely  innocent,  and 
were  offered  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  elevated  circles  in  which 
they  had  been  born  and  lived,  if  they  would 
remain  behind,  unanimously  refused  the  offer, 
and  insisted  upon  accompanying  their  husbands 
into  exile.  They  bore  without  repining,  even 
with  joy,  the  mortal  fatigues  of  the  long  and 
dreary  journey  in  open  carts,  and  all  the  insults 
of  the  populace  in  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed,  and  arrived  safe,  supported  by  their 
heroic  courage.  To  accustom  themselves  to  the 
hardships  they  were  to  undergo,  they  volunta- 
rily laid  aside  in  their  palaces  at  St.  Petersburg, 
some  weeks  before  their  departure,  the  splendid 
dresses  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
put  on  instead  the  most  humble  garments,  and 
inured  their  delicate  hands  to  the  work  of  peas- 
ants and  servants,  on  which  they  were  so  soon 
to  enter.  "Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  with  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow "  became  their  resolution, 
as  it  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity.  The 
Princess  Troubetzkoi,  the  Princess  Serge  Vol- 
konskjT,  Madame  Alexander  Mouravieff,  Mad- 
ame Nikitas  Mouravieff  (nee  Tcheneichef ),  and 
Madame  Narisichkine  (nee  Ronovnitsyne),  the 
two  last  of  the  noblest  families  in  Russia,  were 
among  the  number  of  those  who  performed  this 

heroic  sacrifice  to  duty.     History  ,  „  .  ..  , 

,,    .  J  .J  lSchnitzler, 

may  well  preserve  their  names  with  jj.  309,  311  ■ 

pride ;  it  is  seldom  that  in  either  sex  Custine,  iii. 
it  has  such  deeds  to  recount.1  29'  30- 

It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  gen- 
erous self-sacrifice  did  not  even  in  142 
this  world  go  without  its  reward.   A  Condition 
sense  of  duty,  the  courage  which  of  the  exiles 
often  springs  up  with  misfortune,  the  in  Sub- 
consciousness of  suffering  together,  softened  the 
horrors  of  the  journey  to  such  a  degree  that  be- 
fore it  was  concluded  they  had  come  to  be  con 
tented,  even  happy,  and  it  would  have  been 
deemed  a  misfortune  to  have  been  turned  back.* 
Their  ultimate  destination  was  the  village  of 
Tchitinsk,  on  the  Ingoda  river,  beyond  the  lake 
Baikal,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  frontiers 

rays  of  the  sun.  Patience!  the  justice  of  Heaven  will 
end  by  reducing  it  to  the  dusl.  In  history,  God  is  retri- 
bution :  He  does  not  permit  the  seed  of  sin  to  pass  without 
its  harvest."   Schnitzleb,  ii.  309. 

*  One  of  the  traveling  companions  of  one  of  those 
mothers  overheard  her  say  to  her  daughter,  who  had  been 
petulant  on  the  journey,  "  Sophie,  if  you  don't  behave 
better,  you  shan't  go  to  Siberia.'' — Schnitzleb,  ii.  310. 
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of  China.  The  climate  there  is  somewhat  less 
severe  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  other  parts 
of  Siberia  ;  and  the  humanity  of  the  emperor 
permitted  a  few  articles  of  comfort  to  be  intro- 
duced, which  softened  the  asperities  of  that 
deep  solitude.  Tchitinsk,  where  they  were  all 
assembled,  became  a  populous  colony,  an  oasis 
of  civilization  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  des- 
ert. The  forced  labor  of  the  convicts  extended 
only  to  a  few  hours  a  day  ;  some  slender  com- 
forts, and  even  luxuries,  were  stealthily  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  library  containing  a  few  books, 
permitted  by  the  police,  enlivened  the  weary 
hours  of  solitude  by  the  pleasures  of  intellect- 
ual recreation.  But  the  simple  duties  of  then- 
situation  left  them  little  leisure  for  such  amuse- 
ments, and  the  regular  routine  of  humble  life, 
if  it  deprived  them  of  the  excitement,  at  least 
saved  them  from  the  torment  of  ennui,  the  bane 
and  punishment  of  civilized  selfishness.  Many 
of  them  tasted  a  happiness,  in  this  simple  and 
patriarchal  existence,  to  which  they  had  been 
strangers  amidst  all  the  splendors  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Princess  Troubetzkoi  had  been  on 
distant  terms  with  her  husband  before  his  ban- 
ishment, and  she  had  no  family  ;  but  misfor- 
tune did  that  which  prosperity  had  failed  to 
effect — they  were  drawn  together  by  suffering 
,  schnj»,ier  in  common  ;  they  lived  contentedly 
ii.  311,313;  together  in  their  humble  cottage, 
Custine,  iii.  and  she  is  now  the  happy  mother 
29,  31.        0f  five  children.! 

The  emperor  behaved  generously  to  the  fam- 
143,       ilies  and  relations  of  such  as  had 
Generous     suffered  either  death  or  exile  for 
conduct  of    their  political  offenses.    So  far  from 

1  lie  rilllMTur    •         i    •        .  i  c 

to  tlie  rela-  involving  them  m  any  species  ot  re- 
lives of  the  sponsibility,  he  in  many  cases  did 
convicts.  much  to  relieve  them  from  the  con- 
secpiences  of  that  which  they  had  already 
undergone  in  the  punishment  of  those  who 
■were  clear  to  them.  He  gave  50,000  rubles 
(£2500)  to  the  father  of  Pestel,  with  a  valua- 
ble farm  on  one  of  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
and  appointed  his  brother,  a  colonel  in  the 
chevalier  guards,  one  of  his  own  aids-de-camp. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  Ryleif's  widow,  who  had  been  left  in 
very  destitute  circumstances,  and  sent  repeat- 
edly to  incpiire  into  her  necessities  ;  but  this 
higli-minded  woman,  proud  of  her  suffering,  re- 
fused all  his  proffered  kindness,  and  said  the 
only  favor  she  asked  of  him  was  to  put  her  to 
death,  and  lay  her  beside  her  husband.  Un- 
known to  her,  he  caused  relief  to  be  conveyed 
to  her  children,  with  whose  maintenance  and 
education  he  charged  himself.  But  to  the  wo- 
men who  had  accompanied  their  husbands  into 
exile  he  showed  himself  inexorable  ;  he  thought 
that  by  so  doing  they  had  adopted  their  crimes, 
instead  of  extenuating  it  by  the  opposite  vir- 
tues. After  undergoing  fifteen  years  of  exile  in 
their  appointed  place  of  banishment,  the  Prin- 
cess Troubetzkoi  earnestly  petitioned  the  em- 
peror for  a  removal,  not  into  Russia,  but  to  a 
place  where  the  climate  was  milder,  and  she 
might  obtain  the  rudiments  of  education  for 
their  children,  and  be  near  an  apothecary  to 
tend  them  when  ill.  She  wrote  a  touching  let- 
ter to  the  emperor,  which  concluded  with  the 
words,  "  I  am  very  unhappy  ;  nevertheless,  if 
it  was  to  do  over  again,  I  would  do  the  same." 


But  her  petition  was  sternly  refused.    "I  am 
astonished  that  you  venture  to  speak  to  me" 
said  he  to  the  lady  who  ventured  ,  Custine 
to  present  it,  "in  favor  of  a  fam-  iii.  31 '41'. 
ily  which  has  conspired  against  Schnitzler', 
me."1  313>  316- 

Aceording  to  an  established  usage  in  Russia, 
a  solemn  religious  ceremony  was  144. 
performed  on  the  termination  of  the  Expiatory 
great  contest  with  the  principles  of  ceremony 
anarchy  which  had  signalized  the  °f  tte  Sen-6 
emperor's  accession  to  the  throne,  ate. 
"On  the  spot,"  said  the  emperor  in  Julv  21. 
another  proclamation,  "where  seven  months 
ago  the  explosion  of  a  sudden  revolt  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  vast  conspiracy  which  had 
been  going  on  for  ten  years,  it  is  meet  that  a  last 
act  of  commemoration — an  expiatory  sacrifice 
— should  consecrate  on  the  same  spot  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Russian  blood  shed  for  religion,  the 
throne,  and  the  country.  We  have  recognized 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  when  He  tore  aside 
the  vail  which  concealed  that  horrible  mystery  : 
it  permitted  crime  to  arm  itself  in  order  to  as- 
sure its  fall.  Like  a  momentary  storm,  the  re- 
volt only  broke  forth  to  annihilate  the  conspir- 
acy of  which  it  was  the  consummation."*  In 
conformity  with  these  ideas,  the  whole  garri- 
son of  St.  Petersburg,  sixty  thousand  strong, 
was  on  the  morning  after  the  execution  of  the 
conspirators  assembled  on  the  Place  of  the  Sen- 
ate, where  the  mutineers  had  taken  their  sta- 
tion. The  emperor  issued  from  the  Church  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  is  the  centre  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, led  by  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop,  clad 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Empress  and  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  her 
brother.  A  solemn  thanksgiving  was  then  per- 
formed at  the  altar,  and  the  priests,  descending 
from  the  steps,  scattered  holy  water  over  the 
soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  pavement  of  the 
square.  When  the  purification  was 
completed,  the  bands  of  all  the  regi-  •iS3^U3^e0r: 
ments  struck  up  a  hallelujah  ;  and  Journal  de  ' 
the  discharge  of  a  hundred  guns  an-  St.  Peters- 
nounced  that  the  expiation  was  con-  ^"if '26U'y 
eluded  and  the  crime  effaced.2 

Kicholas  made,  in  one  important  respect,  a 
noble  use  of  his  victory.    During  the  145 
course  of  the  long  investigation  which  Great  re- 
took place  into  the  conspiracy,  great  forms  in  all 

part  of  which  was  conducted  by  the  dcnart~. 
1  .  ,  .  J, .        rnents  in- 

emperor  111  person,  ample  revelations  troduced 
were  made,  not  merely  in  regard  to  by  the  era- 
the  extent  and  ramifications  of  the  Peror- 
conspiracy,  but  to  the  numerous  social  and  po- 
litical evils  which  had  roused  into  such  fearful 
activity  so  large  a  portion  of  the  most  intrepid 


*  The  address  contained  these  words,  applicable  to  all 
ages  and  people  :  "  May  the  fathers  of  families  by  this 
sad  example  be  led  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  moral 
education  of  their  children.  Assuredly  it  is  not  to  the 
progress  of  civilization,  but  to  the  vanity  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  idleness  and  the  want  of  intelligence — to  the  want 
of  real  education — that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  licentious- 
ness of  thought,  that  vehemence  of  passion,  that  half- 
knowledge,  so  confused  and  perilous,  that  thirst,  alter  ex- 
treme theories  and  political  visions,  which  begin  with  de- 
moralizing and  end  by  ruining.  In  vain  will  the  Govern- 
ment make  generous  efforts,  in  vain  will  it  exhaust  itself 
in  sacrifices,  if  the  domestic  education  of  the  people  docs 
not  second  its  views  and  intentions,  if  it  does  not  pour 
into  the  hearts  the  germs  of  virtue." — Journal  de  St. 
Petersbourg,  July  24, 1626,  No.  80  ;  and  Schnitzler,  ii. 
316. 
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and  patriotic  of  the  higher  classes.  The  lead- 
ers, who  were  examined  by  the  emperor,  un- 
folded without  reserve  the  whole  evils  which 
were  complained  of,  in  particular  the  dreadful 
corruption  which  pervaded  every  branch  of 
the  administration,  and  the  innumerable  delays 
and  venality  which  obstructed  or  perverted  the 
course  of  justice  in  every  department.*  He  was 
so  horror-struck  by  the  revelations  which  were 
made,  that  for  a  long  time  he  despaired  of  suc- 
cess in  the  attempt  to  cleanse  out  so  vast  and 
frightful  an  Augean  stable;  and  his  spirits  were 
so  affected  by  the  discoveries  made,  that  gloom 
pervaded  the  whole  court  for  a  long  time  after 
his  accession.  But  at  length  he  rose  superior 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  environ- 

i  Ann  Hist.  ed'  and  boldly  set  about  aPP^S  a 
ix.  334  ;  '  remedy,  in  the  only  true  and  safe 
Schmtzler,  method,  by  cautious  and  practical 
ii.  135,  138.  reform. i 

His  first  care  was  to  dispatch  circulars  to  all 
UP  the  judges  and  governors  in  the  em- 
Great  legal  pire,  urging  them  in  the  most  earn- 
reforms  of  est  way  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  empe-  their  duty,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, and  inculcating  in  an  especial 
manner  the  immediate  decision  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  arrear  before  them,  both  in  regard  to 
persons  and  property.  With  such  success  was 
this  attended,  that  out  of  2,850,000  processes  de- 
pending in  the  beginning  of  182(5,  nearly  all  had 
been  decided  before  the  end  of  that  year  ;  and 
out  of  127,000  persons  under  arrest,  there  re- 
mained only  4900,  in  the  beginning  of  1827,  in 
custody.  The  change  was  so  great  and  satis- 
factory, that  it  was  with  reason  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  congratulation  from  the  em- 
peror to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Some  of  the 
laws  which  pressed  with  most  severity  on  the 
Cossacks  and.  the  southern  provinces  were  re- 
pealed. But  the  grand  defect,  which  struck 
the  emperor  in  the  internal  administration  of 
Russia,  was  the  want  of  any  regular  code  of 
laws  in  the  hands  of  all  the  judges,  accessible 
to  all,  according  to  which  justice  might  be  uni- 
formly administered  in  all  the  governments. 
This  was  the  more  essential,  since,  as  already 
noticed,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  govern- 
ments the  ukases  of  the  emperors  had  never 
reached  the  judges.    Great  part,  indeed,  were 

*  While  the  conspirators  avowed  that  their  designs 
ultimately  involved  the  destruction  of  the  emperor  and 
his  family,  and  expressed  the  deepest  contrition  lor  that 
offense,  they  at  the  same  time  portrayed  with  courage 
and  fidelity  the  social  evils  which  consumed  their  coun- 
try, and  had  induced  them  to  take  up  arms.  Many  of 
them,  Ryleif  and  Bestoujif  in  particular,  evinced  a  noble 
spirit  in  misfortune.  "  1  knew  before  I  engaged  in  it," 
said  the  former  to  the  emperor,  "  that  my  enterprise  would 
ruin  me,  but  1  could  no  longer  bear  to  see  rny  country 
under  the  yoke  of  despotism :  the  seed  which  I  have  sown, 
rest  assured,  will  one  day  germinate,  and  in  the  end  bear 
fruit."  '•  I  repent  of  nothing  1  have  done,"  said  Michel 
Bestoujif;  "1  die  satisfied,  and  soon  to  be  avenged." 
The  emperor  was  so  struck  with  the  courage  of  his  an- 
swers, and  the  hideous  revelations  which  he  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  abuses  of  the  public  administration,  that  he 
said  to  him,  "  1  have  the  power  to  pardon  you  ;  and  if  I 
felt  assured  you  would  prove  a  faithful  servant,  1  would 
gladly  do  so."  "That,  sire!"  said  he,  "is  precisely 
what  we  complain  of,  the  emperor  can  do  every  thing, 
and  there  is  no  law  In  the  name  of  God,  let  justice  take 
its  course,  and  let  the  fate  of  your  subjects  not  in  future 
depend  on  your  caprices  or  the  impressions  of  the  mo- 
ment." They  were  noble  men  who,  in  presence  ol'the 
emperor,  and  with  the  ax  suspended  over  their  heads, 
could  express  such,  sentiments  in  such  language. — 
Schmtzler,  ii.  134,  135. 


what  may  be  termed  private  ukases,  being  ad- 
dressed to  individuals,  not  the  Senate,  and  yet 
binding  on  the  whole  community.  They  form- 
ed, as  was  well  observed  at  the  time,  "  a  hid- 
den code  of  laws  yet  ruling  the  empire."  To 
remedy  this  great  defect,  a  complete  collection 
of  the  ukases,  which  formed,  like  the  rescripts 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  laws  of  Russia,  was 
formed,  printed,  and  codified  by  the  order  of 
Nicholas.  The  great  work  proved  to  be  one  of 
immense  labor ;  but  by  the  vigilant  attention 
and  incessant  energy  of  the  emperor,  it  was 
completed  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time. 
The  printing  commenced  on  the  1st  May,  1828, 
and  was  concluded  on  1st  April,  1830.  It  then 
embraced  35,993  ukases  or  acts,  of  which  5075 
had  been  pronounced  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  emperor,  and  the  collection  which  was 
sent  to  all  the  judges  amounted  to  fifty-six  large 
quarto  volumes.  In  addition  to  this,  Nicholas 
undertook,  and  successfully  carried  through,  a 
still  more  difficult  undertaking — viz.,  the  con- 
struction of  a  uniform  code,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  law,  out  of  the  enormous  and  often 
heterogeneous  materials.  This  gigantic  under- 
taking, akin  to  the  Institutes  and  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  was  completed  in  seven  years  more, 
and  now  forms  the  "  sood"  or  body  of  Russian 
law.  Thus  had  Nicholas  the  glory,  after  hav- 
ing rivaled  Ca?sar  in  the  courage  with  which  he 
had  suppressed  military  revolt,  of  emulating 
Justinian  in  the  zeal  with  which  lie  prosecuted 
legal  reforms.  Yet  must  his  antagonists  not  be 
denied  their  share  in  the  honor  due  to  the  found- 
ers of  the  august  temple  ;  for  if  the  ,  4  His( 
emperor  raised  the  superstructure,  it  jx.  342  ; 
was  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  which  Schnitzler, 
cemented  the  foundations.1  134'  14°- 

Yet  was  the  crime  of  these  generous  but  de- 
luded men  great,  and  their  punish-  14~ 
ment  not  only  necessary,  but  just.  Crime  of 
The  beneficial  results  which  follow-  the  insur- 
ed their  insurrection  were  accidental  gen  s' 
only,  and  arose  from  its  defeat ;  had  it  been 
suppressed  by  other  hands,  or  proved  success- 
ful, it  could  not  have  failed  to  have  induced 
the  most  terrible  calamities.  Met  and  crushed 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible  or  the  Empress  Catherine, 
it  would  have  drawn  yet  closer  the  bands  of 
tyranny  on  the  state,  and  thrown  it  back  for 
centuries  in  the  career  of  real  freedom.  No 
man  had  a  right  to  calculate  on  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  being  immediately  followed  on  the 
part  of  the  conqueror  by  the  compilation  of  the 
Pandects.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  a  mili- 
tary revolt,  of  which  a  few  officers  only  knew 
the  object,  into  which  the  private  soldiers  had 
been  drawn  by  deceit,  and  to  which  the  com- 
mon people  were  entire  strangers,  could,  if  suc- 
cessful, terminate  in  any  thing  but  disaster. 
Even  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  would  have 
been  but  a  shadow  of  what  must  have  ensued 
in  the  event  of  success ;  the  proscriptions  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  the  slaughter  of  Nero,  the 
centralized  unmitigated  despotism  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  could  alone  have  been  looked  for.  Be- 
nevolent intentions,  generous  self-devotion,  pa- 
triotic spirit,  are  neither  alone  sufficient  in  pub- 
lic men,  nor  do  they  afford,  even  in  the  light  of 
morality,  an  adequate  vindication  of  their  acts, 
if  the  laws  are  infringed.  It  is  the  first  duty 
of  those  who  urge  on  a  movement  to  consider 
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in  what  it  must  terminate,  and  whether  the  in- 
struments by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
are  capable  of  performing  the  new  duties  re- 
quired of  them,  if  successful.  Nations  have 
seven  ages,  as  well  as  man  ;  and  he  is  their 
worst  enemy,  who,  anticipating  the  slow  march 
of  time,  inflames  childhood  with  the  passions 
of  youth,  or  gives  to  youth  the  privileges  of 
manhood. 

The  coronation  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
j4g       took  place,  with  extraordinary  pomp, 
Coronation  at  Moscow  on  the  22d  August  (3d 
of  the  cm-  September)  in  the>  same  year.  The 

empres^at  >'outh  and  beauty  of  the  tw0  sover" 
Mo'scow.  eigns,  the  dreadful  contest  which 
Aug.  22  had  preceded  their  accession  to  the 
(Sept.  3).  throng  the  generous  abnegation  of 
self  by  which  the  mutual  renunciation  of  the 
throne  by  the  two  imperial  brothers  had  been 
characterized,  gave  an  extraordinary  interest 
to  the  august  spectacle,  and  crowds  of  the  most 
distinguished  strangers  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope nocked  together  to  witness  it.  The  entry 
of  their  imperial  majesties  took  place  on  the 
5th  August  (17th),  the  emperor  riding  between 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  and  Prince  Charles  of 
Prussia;  the  empress  followed  in  a  magnificent 
chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  having  her  son, 
the  heir  of  the  empire,  by  her  side.  Enthusi- 
astic acclamations  burst  from  the  immense 
crowd,  which  advanced  several  miles  on  the 
road  to  St.  Petersbnrg  to  meet  them.  Moscow 
exhibited  the  most  splendid  spectacle.  All 
traces  of  the  conflagration  of  1812  had  disap- 
peared, magnificent  buildings  had  arisen  on 
every  side,  and  the  quarters  which  had  suffered 
most  from  its  ravages  could  now  be  traced  only 
by  the  superior  elegance  and  durability  of  the 
stone  structures,  by  which  the  former  wooden 
palaces  and  buildings  had  been  replaced.  On 
the  15th,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Russia,  a  great  religious  ceremony  took  place, 
an  unexpected  event  threw  the  people  into 
transports  of  joy.  The  emperor  appeared,  hold- 
ing with  his  right  hand  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantino, who  had  arrived  the  evening  before 
in  Moscow,  and  with  his  left  the  Grand  Duke- 
Michael.  Shouts  of  joy  arose  from  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  but  the  cry  which  resounded 
above  all,  "  Hourra,  Constantino !"  at  first  start- 
led the  emperor ;  he  had  heard  it  on  the  Place 
of  the  Senate  on  the  26th  December.  It  was 
but  for  a  moment,  however,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  soon  radiant  with  joy,  when  that 
prince  was  the  first  to  do  him  homage,  and 
threw  himself  into  his  arms.  The  universal 
acclamations  now  knew  no  bounds,  the  reality 
of  the  self-sacrifice  was  demonstrated ;  future 
concord  was  anticipated  from  the  happy  union 
in  the  imperial  family.  Splendid  reviews  of 
fifty  thousand  of  the  guards  and  chosen  troops 
of  the  empire,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  guns, 
succeeded,  and  the  coronation  took  place  on 
the  day  fixed,  22d  August  (3d  September),  in 
the  cathedral  of  Moscow,  with  circumstances  of 
i  Aim  Hist,  unheard-of  magnificence  and  splen- 
ix.  353,  356  ;  dor.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantino 
Schnitzler,  was  the  first  to  tender  his  homage 
iL  350'  35'-  to  the  new  sovereign.1 

Nicholas  I.,  who,  under  such  brilliant  cir- 
cumstances, and  after  the  display  of  such  in- 
vincible resolution,  thus  ascended  the  throne 


of  Russia,  and  whom  subsequent  events  have, 
in  a  manner,  raised  up  to  become  au 
arbiter  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  the  character 
greatest  sovereign  that  that  country  of  the  cm- 
has  known  since  Peter  the  Great ;  in  P^or  Ni- 

some  respects  he  is  greater  than  Peter  ^i?,8',8^ 
r  •      if  r  v  *  i  4-    •      i       parallel  be- 

hmiselr.    Not  less  energetic  in  char-  uveen  him 

acter  and  ardent  in  improvement  and  Pe'cr 
than  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  tlle  Great- 
is  more  thoroughly  national,  and  he  has  brought 
the  nation  forward  more  completely  in  the  path 
which  nature  had  pointed  out  for  it.  Peter 
was  a  Russian  only  in  his  despotism :  his  vio- 
lence, his  cruelty,  his  beneficence,  his  ardor 
for  improvement,  his  patriotic  ambition,  were 
all  borrowed  from  the  stales  of  western  Eu- 
rope. As  these  states  were  greatly  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  civilization  than  his 
was,  his  reforms  were  in  great  part  premature, 
his  improvements  abortive,  his  refinements  su- 
perficial. He  aimed  at  doing  by  imperial,  what 
so  many  ardent  men  have  endeavored  to  effect 
by  democratic  despotism — to  ingraft  on  one 
nation  the  institutions  of  another,  and  reap 
from  the  infancy  of  civilization  the  fruits  of  its 
maturity.  The  attempt  failed  in  his  hands,  as 
it  has  ever  done  in  those  of  his  republican  imi- 
tators, as  it  will  do  in  those  of  their  successors, 
whether  on  the  throne  or  in  the  tribune,  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  His  civilization  was  all  ex- 
ternal merely  ;  it  made  a  brilliant  appearance, 
but  it  did  not  extend  beneath  the  surface,  and 
left  untouched  the  strength  and  vitals  of  the 
state.  He  flattered  himself  he  had  civilized 
Russia,  because  he  ruled  by  a  police  which 
governed  it  by  fear,  and  an  army  which  re- 
tained it  in  subjection  by  discipline. 

Nicholas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially 
Russian  in  all  his  ideas.  He  is  heart  ]50 
and  soul  patriotic,  not  merely  in  He  is  essen- 
wish,  but  in  spirit  and  thought.  He  tially  Rus- 
wishes  to  improve  and  elevate  his  slun' 
country,  and  he  has  done  much  to  effect  that 
noble  object;  but  he  desires  to  do  so  by  de- 
veloping, not  changing  the  national  spirit,  by 
making  it  become  a  first  Russia,  not  a  second 
France  or  England.  He  has  adopted  the  maxim 
of  Montesquieu,  that  no  nation  ever  attained 
to  real  greatness  but  by  institutions  in  conform- 
ity with  its  spirit.  He  is  neither  led  away  by 
the  thirst  for  sudden  mechanical  improvement, 
like  Peter,  nor  the  praises  of  philosophers,  like 
Catherine,  nor  the  visions  of  inexperienced 
philanthropy,  like  Alexander.  He  has  not  at- 
tempted to  erect  a  capital  in  a  pestilential 
marsh,  and  done  60  at  the  expense  of  a  hundred 
thousand  lives;  nor  has  he  dreamt  of  mystical 
regeneration  with  a  visionary  sybil,  and  made 
sovereigns  put  their  hands  to  a  holy  alliance 
from  her  influence.  He  neither  corresponds 
with  French  atheists  nor  English  democrats; 
he  despises  the  praises  of  the  first,  he  braves 
the  hostility  of  the  last.  His  maxim  is  to  take 
men  as  they  are,  and  neither  suppose  them 
better  nor  worse.  He  is  content  to  let  Russia 
grow  up  in  a  Russian  garb,  animated  with  a 
Russian  spirit,  and  moulded  by  Russian  insti- 
tutions, without  the  aid  either  of  Parisian  com- 
munism or  British  liberalism.  The  improve- 
ments he  has  effected  in  the  government  of  his 
dominions  have  been  vast,  the  triumphs  with 
which  his  external  policy  have  been  attended 
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unbounded ;  but  they  have  all  been  achieved, 
not  in  imitation  of,  but  in  opposition  to,  the 
ideas  of  western  Europe.  They  bespeak,  not 
less  than  his  internal  government,  the  national 
character  of  his  policy.  But  if  success  is  the 
test  of  worldly  wisdom,  he  has  not  been  far 
wrong  in  his  system ;  for  he  has  passed  the 
Balkan,  heretofore  impervious  to  his  predeces- 
sors ;  he  has  conquered  Poland,  converted  the 
Euxine  into  a  Russian  lake,  planted  the  cross 
on  the  bastions  of  Erivan,  and  opened  through 
subdued  Hungary  a  path  to  Constantinople. 
Nature  has  given  him  all  the  qualities  fitted 
151  for  such  an  elevated  destiny.  A 
His  person-  lofty  stature  and  princely  air_  give 
al  appear-  additional  influence  to  a  majestic 
ance  and  countenance,  in  which  the  prevail- 
ing character  is  resolution,  yet  not 
unmixed  with  sweetness.  Like  Wellington, 
Csesar,  and  many  other  of  the  greatest  men 
recorded  in  history,  his  expression  has  become 
more  intellectual  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  became  exercised  in  the  duties  of  sover- 
eignty, instead  of  the  stern  routine  of  military 
discipline.  Exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life,  a  faithful  husband,  an  affectionate 
father,  he  has  exhibited  in  a  brilliant  court, 
and  when  surrounded  by  every  temptation 
which  life  can  offer,  the  simplicity  and  affec- 
tions of  patriarchal  life.  Yet  is  he  not  a  per- 
fect character.  His  virtues  often  border  upon 
vices.  His  excellences  are  akin  to  defects. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his 
situation,  his  firmness  has  sometimes  become 
sternness,  his  sense  of  justice  degenerated  into 
severity.*    He  knows  how  to  distinguish  the 

*  "  It  is  in  regard  to  political  offenses  of  a  serious  dye, 
however,  that  this  severity  chiefly  applies.  In  lesser  mat- 
ters, relating  to  order  and  discipline,  lie  is  more  indulgent, 
and  at  times  generous.  At  his  coronation  at  Moscow,  his 
eyes  met  those  of  General  Paskewitch,  who  had  severely 


innocent  from  the  guilty,  and  has  often  evinced 
a  noble  and  magnanimous  spirit  in  separating 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  showing  oblivion 
of  injury,  even  kindness  to  the  relatives  of 
those  who  had  conspired  against  his  throne 
and  life.  But  toward  the  guilty  themselves 
he  has  not  been  equally  compassionate.  He 
has  not  always  let  the  passions  of  the  contest 
pass  away  with  its  termination.  He  is  an  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  resolution,  but  not  in  mag- 
nanimity. He  wants  the  last  grace  in  the 
heroic  character — he  does  not  know  how  to 
forgive. 

upbraided  him  for  some  military  error  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  some  years  before.  '  Do  you  recollect,1  said  he, 
with  a  stern  air,  '  how  you  once  treated  me  here  ?  The 
wind  has  turned  ;  take  care  lest  I  return  you  the  like.' 
Two  days  after,  he  appointed  him  General-in-Chief." — 
ScHNITZLEIt,  ii.  356. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  emperor's  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter is  recorded  by  the  Marquis  Custine,  who  had  frequent 
and  confidentiaj  conversations  with  him.  Speakingof  his 
conduct  on  the  revolt  of  26th  December,  he  said :_  "  '  J'ig- 
norais  ce  que  j'allais  faire,  j'etais  inspire.'  'Pour  avoir 
de  pareilles  inspirations,'  disait  le  Marquis,  '  il  faut  les 
meriter.'  'Je  n'ai  fait  rien  d'extraordinaire,'  repliqua 
1'Empereur  ,  'j'ai  dit  aux  soldats,  retournez  avos  rangs; 
et  au  moment  de  passer  le  regiment  en  revue,  j'ai  crie,  a 
genoux.  Tous  out  obei.  Ce  qui  m'a  rendu  fort,  c'est 
que  l'instant  auparavant,  j'etais  resigne  a  la  mort.  Je 
suis  reconnaissant  du  sucees,  je  n'en  suis  pas  fier;  je 
n'y  ai  aucun  merite.'  '  Votre  majeste,'  repliqua  Custine, 
'a  ete  sublime  dans  cette  occasion.'  'Je  n'ai  pas  ete 
sublime,'  repondit  l'empereur,  'je  n'ai  fait  que  mon  me- 
tier. En  pareille  circonstance,  nul  ne  peut  savoir  ce  qu'il 
dira  ;  on  court  au-devant  du  peril,  sans  se  demander 
comment  on  s'en  tirera.'  " — Le  Marquis  de  Custine, 
Russie  en  IS39,  ii.  40,  41,  57.  Lamartine  has  frequently 
said  in  society,  in  reference  to  his  conduct  when  he  per- 
suaded the  people  to  laji  aside  the  red  flag  at  Paris,  on 
the  revolution  of  1848,  "J'etais  sublime  ce  jour-la."  Such 
is  the  difference  between  the  simplicity  of  the  really  mag- 
nanimous and  the  self-love  of  those  in  whom  it  is  de- 
formed by  overweening  and  discreditable  vanity.  I  have 
heard  this  anecdote  of  Lamartine  from  two  ladies  of  high 
rank,  both  of  whom  heard  him  use  the  expression  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  reference  to  his  own  conduct,  which 
was  really  noble  and  courageous  on  that  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ROYALIST   REACTION   IN  FRANCE. 


FRANCE   FROM   TOE   COUP  D  ETAT  OF  5TH   MARCH,   1819,   TO   THE   ACCESSION  OF   THE   PURELY  ROYALIST 

MINISTRY  IN  DECEMBER,  1821. 


There  is  no  instance  in  the  -whole  records  of 
j  history  of  a  country  which  so  rapid- 

Great  evils  ly  recovered  from  the  lowest  point 
of  France  of  depression,  as  France  did  in  the 
at  the  close  interval  from  the  close  of  1816  to 
of  1816'  the  beginning  of  1820.  Every  con- 
ceivable ill  which  could  afflict  a  state  seemed 
to  have  accumulated  around  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period.  Its  capital  was 
taken,  its  government  overturned,  its  sover- 
eign a  dethroned  captive,  its  army  defeated 
and  disbanded,  and  eleven  hundred  thousand 
armed  men  in  possession  of  its  territory.  Con- 
tributions to  an  enormous  and  unheard-of  ex- 
tent had  been  imposed  upon  its  inhabitants; 
the  armed  multitude  lived  at  free  quarters 
among  them,  and  were  supported  by  exactions 
coming  from  their  industry;  and  about  sixty 
millions  sterling  of  indemnities  had  been  levied 
on  them  for  the  allied  powers  or  their  subjects. 
Such  was  the  bequest  of  the  Revolution  to 
France.  The  inclemency  of  nature  had  united 
with  the  rigor  of  man  to  waste  the  devoted 
land.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1816  had 
been  beyond  all  example  cold  and  stormy;  the 
harvest  had  proved  extremely  deficient,  and 
prices  risen  in  many  places  to  a  famine  level. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  human  malignity  to 
conceive  a  greater  accumulation  of  disasters, 
or  for  human  ability  to  devise  any  mode  of 
rendering  them  bearable. 

Nevertheless  it  proved  otherwise,  and  the 
2.  resurrection  of  France  was  as  rapid 
Rapid  flow  as  had  been  her  fall  into  the  abyss 
of  P^j1"*  of  misfortune.  Three  years  only 
succeeded  had  elapsed,  and  all  was  changed, 
them  in  the  Plenty  had  succeeded  to  want,  con- 
next  year.  fidence  to  distrust,  prosperity  to 
misery.  The  Allies  had  withdrawn,  the  ter- 
ritory was  freed :  the  contributions  were  paid 
or  provided  for,  the  national  faith  had  been 
preserved  entire.  All  this  had  been  purchased 
by  a  cession  of  territory  so  small  that  it  was 
not  worth  speaking  of.  The  public  funds  were 
high  in  comparison  of  what  they  had  been ; 
and  though  the  loans  necessary  to  furnish  the 
Government  with  the  funds  to  make  good  its 
engagements  had  been  contracted  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  interest,  yet  the  resources  of  the 
country  had  enabled  its  rulers  to  pay  it  with 
fidelity  and  exactness,  and  strengthened  their 
credit  with  foreign  states.  The  simple  preser- 
vation of  peace — a  blessing  so  long  unknown 
tf>  France — had  effected  all  these  prodigies, 
and  worked  wonders  in  the  restoration  of  the 
national  industry.  Agriculture,  relieved  from 
the  wasting  scourge  of  the  conscription,  had 
sensibly  revived;  the  husbandman  every  where 
•owed  in  hope,  reaped  in  safety;  and  the  be- 
nignity of  Providence,  which  awarded  a  favor- 


able harvest  in  1818  and  1819,  filled  the  land 
with  plenteousness.  Great  improvements  had 
in  many  places  been  introduced  into  this  staple 
branch  of  the  national  industry.  The  division 
of  property,  which  always  induces  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  labor  applied  to  the 
cultivation,  had  not  as  yet  been  attended  by 
its  subsequent  effect — an  exhaustion  of  its  pro- 
ductive powers ;  and  the  six  millions  of  pro- 
prietors succeeded  in  extracting  a  considerable 
increase  of  subsistence  from  the  fields.  New 
and  valuable  trees  had  been  planted  in  the 
woods;  and  horticulture,  to  which  a  large  part 
of  the  country  near  the  great  towns  was  de- 
voted, had  made  rapid  strides  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  improved  style  of  English  garden- 
ing. Population  had  largely  advanced  since 
the  peace;  but  no  want  was  experienced  among 
the  inhabitants.  Commerce  had  every  where 
revived,  latterly  it  had  come  to  flourish  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  animation  on  the 
roads  in  the  interior,  on  the  canals  which  con- 
veyed merchandise,  and  in  the  seaport  towns, 
proved  how  largely  the  means  of  con- 
sumption had  increased  among  the  in-  juj^gcj' 
habitants.1 

The  capital,  in  an  especial  manner,  had  shared 
in  the  general  prosperity,  and  gave  3 
unequivocal  proof  of  its  reality  and  Brilliant 
extent.  The  concourse  of  strangers  appearance 
attracted  by  its  celebrity,  its  monu-  ot  Paris- 
ments,  its  galleries,  its  theatres,  and  its  other 
attractions,  was  immense;  and  their  great  ex- 
penditure consoled  the  Parisians  for  the  nation- 
al reverses  which  had  paved  the  v/ay  for  their 
arrival.  The  Russians  and  English,  their  most 
formidable  and  persevering  enemies,  were  in  an 
especial  manner  conspicuous  in  this  lucrative 
immigration.  Under  the  influence  of  such  ex- 
traordinary stimulants,  Paris  exhibited  an  un- 
wonted degree  of  affluence:  the  brilliant  equi- 
pages and  crowded  streets  bespoke  the  riches 
which  were  daily  expended,  while  the  piles  of 
splendid  edifices  arising  on  all  sides  exceeded 
any  thing  previously  witnessed  in  the  bright- 
est days  of  its  history,  and  added 
daily  to  the  architectural  beauties  observation, 
it  presented.2 

Statistical  facts  of  unquestionable  correctness 

and  convincing  weight  attested  the  4 

reality  and  magnitude  of  thischange.  E.xports, 

The  exports,  imports,  and  revenue  imports> 

,  .,     r       i      1    j     11  •      and  revenue 

of  the  country  had  all  gone  on  in-  0r  France 

creasing,  and  latterly  in  an  acceler-  during  this 
ated  ratio.  The  imports,  which  in  period. 
1815  (the  last  year  of  Napoleon's  reign)  had 
been  only  199,467,660  francs,  had  risen,  in 
1817,  to  332,000,000,  and  in  1821  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  855,591,877  francs.  The  exports  also 
had  risen  considerably;  they  had  increased 
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from  422,000,000  to  464,000,000  francs.*  The 
amount  of  revenue  levied  during  these  years 
could  not,  by  possibility,  afford  a  true  index  to 
the  real  state  of  the  country,  from  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  allied 
powers ;  but  in  those  items  in  which  an  increase 
was  practicable,  or  which  indicated  the  greater 
well-being  of  the  people,  the  improvement  was 
very  conspicuous.  So  marked  a  resurrection  of 
a  country  and  advance  of  its  social  condition,  in 
so  short  a  period,  had  perhaps  never  been  wit- 
nessed ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  its 
occurring  immediately  after  such  unprecedent- 
ed misfortunes,  and  from  the  mere  effect  of  an 
alteration  in  the  system  and  policy  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Add  to  this,  that  France  had  now,  for  the 
5  first  time  in  its  entire  history,  ob- 
Thorough  tained  the  full  benefit  of  represent- 
estabiish-  ative  institutions.  The  electors  of 
pTese.uaUve  t"e  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  few 
institutions  in  number — indeed,  not  exceeding 
in  France.  80,000  for  the  whole  country — but 
they  represented  the  national  feelings  so  thor- 
oughly, that  their  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment had  not  only  got  the  entire  command  of 
the  state,  but  they  expressed  the  national  wish- 
es as  faithfully  as  eight  millions  could  have 
done.  If  there  was  any  thing  to  be  condemned 
on  the  part  of  Government,  it  was  that  it  had 
yielded  too  rapidly  and  immediately  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  whatever  they  were  at 
the  moment.  The  Royalist  reaction  of  1815; 
the  subsequent  leaning  to  liberal  institutions; 
the  coup  d'etat  of  September  5,  1816;  the  great 
creation  of  peers  in  March,  1819,  had  all  been 
done  in  conformity  with  the  wishes,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  fierce  demands,  of  the  majority 
at  the  time.  Weak  from  the  outset,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  calamitous  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  first  established,  and  deprived  at 
length  of  all  support  from  external  force,  the 
Government  had  no  alternative  throughout  but 
to  conform,  in  every  material  step,  to  the  na- 
tional will,  and  for  good  or  for  evil  inaugurate 
the  people  at  once  in  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. To  such  a  length  had  this  been  carried, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  period  the  king  had 
come  to  an  entire  rupture  with  his  Royalist 
supporters,  and  thrown  himself  without  reserve 
into  the  arms  of  the  Liberal  and  anti-monarch- 
ical party. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
these  great  concessions  would  have  conciliated 
the  Constitutional  party,  who  were  now  not 
only  in  possession  of  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
but  the  sweets  of  office,  and  that  they  would 
have  done  their  utmost  to  support  a  Gov- 


ernment which  had  conferred  such  advant- 
ages upon  their  country  and  them- 
selves.  Yet  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Whic"'  have 
With  every  concession  made  to  them,  no  effect  in 
their  demands  rose  higher,  their  ex-  conciliating 
asperation   became  greater  ;    the  ,lle  IjlDeral 
press  was  never  so  violent,  the  pub- 
lie  effervescence  so  extreme,  as  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  opposing  the  least  resistance  to  the 
popular  will;  and  at  length  the  danger  became 
so  imminent,  from  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
Liberals  and  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lature, that  the  king,  from  sheer  necessity,  and 
much  against  his  will,  was  driven  into  a  change 
of  system,  and  return  to  a  monarchical  admin- 
istration. 

The  new  Ministry  appointed  when  the  Lib- 
erals were  in  the  ascendant,  being  - 
not  altogether  confident  in  their  sta-  Popularacts 
bility,  and  having  come  to  an  open  of  the  new 
rupture  with  the  Royalists,  did  every  Ministry- 
thing  in  their  power  to  increase  their  popular- 
ity, and  conciliate  the  democratic  party,  upon 
whom  they  exclusively  depended.  Various 
measures  of  great  utility,  and  attended  by  the 
very  best  consequences,  were  set  on  foot,  which 
have  been  felt  as  beneficial  even  to  these  times. 
To  them  we  owe  the  first  idea  of  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  national  industry,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  25th  August,  1819,  to  be  followed 
by  a  similar  one  every  two  years  afterward, 
and  which  was  attended  with  such  success  that 
it  gave  rise,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  to  the  mag- 
nificent Great  Exhibition  in  London,  in  the 
year  1851.  A  Council-General  of  Agriculture 
was  established,  consisting  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  Presi- 
dent, which  was  to  correspond  with  and  direct 
affiliated  societies  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  the 
choice  of  its  members  the  most  laudable  impar- 
tiality was  shown,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, the  head  of  the  Royalist  nobility,  was 
the  first  person  on  the  list,  followed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Choiseul  and  Liancourt,  who  were 
equally  distinguished  by  their  opposition  to 
the  present  Government.  A  Council-General 
of  Prisons  was  established,  and  the  attention 
of  the  philanthropist  directed  to  the  unhappy 
convicts,  a  class  of  sufferers  who  had  been  alike 
neglected  amidst  the  declamations  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  glories  of  the  Empire.  To  aid 
them  in  their  philanthropic  labor,  a  society 
was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  which,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Royal  Society  of  Prisons,"  was  soon  actively 
engaged  with  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline,  and  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  inmates.    Great  solicitude  was 


*  Exports  and  Imports  and  Revenue  of  France,  from  1815  to  1821. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Revenue  Ordinary. 

Revenue 
Extraordinary. 

Total  Revenue. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

1815 

199,467,661 

422,147,776 

729,154,571 

147,103.661 

876,318,232 

1816 

242.698,753 

547,706,317 

878,903,354 

157,801,000 

1,036,804.354 

1817 

332,374,593 

464,049,387 

899.813,624 

370,496,896 

1.270.312,550 

1818 

335,574,488 

502,284,083 

937,751,487 

470,329,198 

1,414,080.625 

1819 

294,548,286 

460,232,224 

895,380,818 

41.271,966 

936,658,784 

1820 

335,009,566 

543,112,774 

933,439,553 

5.798,510 

939.238,063 

1821 

355,591,857 

450,788,843 

928.515,558 

7,436.491 

935,653.049 

1822 

368,990,533 

427,679,156 

937,427,670 

16,493,592 

953,921,262 

—Statistique  de  la  France  Commerce  Exterieur,  p.  9  ,  Ibid.,  Administration  Pubhque,  116,  121. 
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evinced  for  the  advancement  of  primary  in- 
struction ;  and  in  no  former  period,  either  of  the 
Republic  or  the  Empire,  had  a  greater  number 
of  improvements  been  effected  in  that  impor- 
tant department  of  public  instruc- 

™fiac,.','-32,3/  tion.1  Finally,  the  attention  of  the 
336;  Cap. vi.  J '  . 

145,  155 ,  Government  was  directed,  in  an  es- 
Circulaire  pecial  manner,  to  the  administration 
*U271  '  °f  justice,  and  the  numerous  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  the  delay  gener- 
ally incurred  in  bringing  prisoners  to  trial ;  and 
a  circular  issued  by  M.  de  Serres,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  deserves  a  place  in  history,  from  the 
admirable  spirit  which  it  breathes  on  a  subject 
hitherto  unaccountably  neglected  by  all  the 
parties  who  had  been  successively  called  to  the 
helm  of  affairs.* 

At  the  same  time,  nearly  the  whole  persons 
8.        banished  for  their  accession  to  the 
Return  of     conspiracy  of  the  Hundred  Days  re- 

Marct  arid     cejVed  permission  to  return  to  their 

many  oilier  ,  r    „      ,        .  c 

of  the  pro-    country.    Maret,  Duke  ot  Bassano, 

scribed  to  the  principal  author  of  that  revolt, 
France.  obtained  it,  and  after  his  return  the 
same  indulgence  could  scarcely  be  refused  to 
inferior  delinquents.  The  king  never  refused 
forgiveness  to  any  application  from  any  of  his 
Ministers;  rarely  to  any  respectable  inferior 
application.  By  these  means,  in  a  few  months 
nearly  all  the  proscribed  persons,  excepting  the 
actual  regicides,  had  returned  to  their  country, 
and  these  were  so  few  in  number,  and  for  the 
most  part  so  old  and  infirm,  that  their  absence 
2  Cap  vi  or  presence,  except  as  an  example, 
156,  158;'  and  indicating  the  triumph  or  defeat 
Lac.  ii.  317,  of  a  principle,  was  almost  equally  an 
321-  object  of  indifference.* 

Notwithstanding  this  indulgent  administra- 
9         tion,  and  substantial  benefits  con- 
Increasing    ferred  on  France  by  the  Govern- 

strength  of  mcnt  0f  the  Restoration,  it  was  daily 
the  Liber-  ,  -,  ,, J 

als  and  re-  becoming  more  unpopular,  and  the 

sistance  to  general  discontent  had  now  reached 
the  Govern-  such  a  height  as  seriously  to  menace 
ment-  its  existence.  Three  elections  re- 
mained to  complete  the  last  renewal  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  persons  elected,  M.  Daunou, 
Saint-Aignan,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  were  all 
leaders  of  the  extreme  democratic  part}*.  Nor 
was  the  hostility  to  the  Ministers  confined  to 
electoral  contests.  In  the  Chamber  itself  the 
most  violent  and  sj-stematic  resistance  was 
made  to  every  proposal  of  the  Government; 
and  every  concession  they  made,  so  far  from 
disarming  the  opposition,  only  rendered  it  more 

*  "  Des  reclamations  nombreuses  out  signale  dans  ces 
derniers  temps  divers  abus  dans  l'lnstruction  des  Proce- 
dures criminelles.  Ces  plaintes  peuvent  n'etre  pas  ex- 
emptes  d'exageration.  II  parait  cependant  que  plusieurs 
ne  sont  que  trop  fondees.  Elles  ont  porte  sur  la  facilite, 
la  legercte  meme,  avec  laquelle  sont  faites  les  arrestations. 
2.  Sur  une  prolongation  ou  un  application  abusive  de 
l'lnterdiction  aux  prevenus  de  communiquer.  3.  Enlin, 
sur  la  negligence  apportee  dans  l'lnstruction  des  proces. 
Je  crois  done  utile  de  retracer  sur  chacun  de  ces  points 
les  principes,  a  la  stride  application  desquels  vous  devez 
sans  cesse  rappelcr  les  Procureursdu  Roi,  les  Juges  de- 
struction, ct  chacun  des  agents  judiciaires  qui  vous  sont 

subordonnes  Attachez-vous  a  imprimer  fortement 

cette  verite  aux  Magistrals  Instructeurs  que  la  celerite 
dans  /es  Informations  est  pour  eux  un  devoir  imperieux, 
et  qu'ils  se  chargent  d'une  grande  responsabilite  lorsque, 
sans  une  necessite  evidente.  ils  la  prolongent  au  dela  du 
temps  suifisant  pour  faire  reglcr  la  Competence,  et  statuer 
sur  la  Preconisation  en  Connaissance  de  Cause." — Circu- 
laire  mix  Prefets,  24th  April,  1819.  Circulaire  aux  Pre/ets, 
ii.  271. 


virulent  and  persevering.  The  press  was  never 
so  violent  and  undisguised  in  its  attacks  on 
the  administration ;  and  to  such  a  length  did 
its  hostility  proceed,  that  before  two  months 
had  elapsed  from  the  coup  d'etat  creating  sixty 
new  peers  in  the  democratic  interest,  Ministers 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  a  lasting 
law  regarding  the  press,  to  be  a  bridle  on  its 
excesses. 

Although  this  law  was  a  great  concession  to 
the  popular  party,  and  placed  the  Jf) 
liberty  of  the  press  upon  a  better  Law  regard- 
basis  than  it  had  ever  been,  since  ing  the 
the  Restoration  gave  freedom  to  J^Vj 
France,  it  excited  the  most  violent 
opposition  in  both  Chambers  and  in  the  public 
press.  It  abolished  the  censorship — an  im- 
mense step  in  the  progress  of  real  freedom — 
and  declared  that  offenses  against  the  laws  for 
restraining  its  excesses  should  be  tried  by  juries. 
This  was  evidently  laying  the  only  true  foun- 
dation for  entire  freedom  on  this  subject;  but 
the  enactment  which  it  also  contained,  that  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  should  find  security 
to  meet  fines  or  claims  of  damages  which  might 
be  awarded  against  them,  gave  rise  to  the  most 
violent  opposition,  both  in  the  legislature  and 
the  public  journals.  "The  press  is  strangled," 
was  the  universal  cry  ;  "  give  us  back  the  cen- 
sorship." Yet — markworthy  circumstance — 
the  proposal  passed  into  a  law;  the  resistance 
was  overcome;  of  the  whole  journals,  not  one 
perished  from  inability  to  find  caution  ;  but 
the  violence  and  vehemence  of  the  press  be- 
came greater  than  ever.  In  truth,  in  an  age 
of  intelligence  and  strong  political  excitement, 
it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the  press ;  and  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature,  be  they  what 
they  may,  are  of  little  consequence,  for  they 
ere  long  become  a  dead  letter.  During  the 
whole  of  the  stormy  discussion  which  took 
place  on  this  subject,  the  Roj-alists  took  no 
part,  confining  themselves  to  the  urging  an 
amendment,  declaring  offenses  against  religion 
punishable;  which  was  agreed  to.  They  de- 
sired freedom  of  discussion  as  the  only  means 
of  achieving  their  return  to  power ;  but  they 
were  ashamed  of  the  allies  who  aided  Ihem  at 
the  moment  in  the  attempt.  The  project  passed 
ultimately  into  a  law  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
five;  the  numbers  being  a  hundred  and  forty- 
three  to  fifty-eight;  and  thus  the  i  Cap.  vi. 
Restoration  might  justly  boast  of  161,  164; 
having  obtained  for  France  the  in-  Lac-  'j-307' 
estimable  blessing  of  a  real  liberty  ^"gg  ggSt" 
of  the  press,  to  which  no  approach  iio;  Mo'ni- 
ever  had  been  made  during  either  teur,  April 
the  Revolution  or  the  Empire.1        22'  1819- 

A  still  more  vehement  debate  took  place  on  a 
matter  which  was  anxiously  pressed 
on  the  king  by  the  whole  extreme  Debate  on 
left  of  the  Chamber,  and  all  their  the  return 
supporters  in  the  public  press — viz.,  of  'J^1™' 
the  general  and  unqualified  return  of  pg"So„g 
the  proscribed  persons.    From  the 
state  of  maturity  to  which  the  project  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  had  arrived,  this 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance ;  for 
the  exiles  whom  it  was  proposed  to  get  back 
would  be  the  very  first  to  become  its  leaders. 
The  Ministers  resisted  the  attempt  to  force  such 
a  measure  upon  the  king;  they  had  some  in- 
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formation  as  to  the  danger  which  impended 
over  the  monarchy,  and  thought  justly,  that 
if  the  sovereign  was  driven  into  such  a  general 
measure,  it  would  take  away  all  credit  for  acts 
,c  yj  of  grace  conferred  uponindividuals.1 
170,  171 ;  de  Serres,  on  this  occasion,  broke 
Ann.  Hist,  forth  into  an  eloquent  declamation, 
u.  228,  229.  tne  termination  of  which  made  an 
immense  sensation,  and  contributed,  in  an  es- 
sential manner,  to  alienate  the  democratic  lead- 
ers from  the  crown,  and  reveal  the  secret  hos- 
tility with  which  they  were  actuated  against  it. 
"In  the  petitions  which  have  been  present- 
j0  ed,"  said  M.  de  Serres,  "  it  is  particu- 
Speecii  of  larly  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 
M.  de  Ser-  question  as  to  individuals  exiled  for 

sub  ect  a  *'me  unc'er  ^e  °f  12th  Janu- 
ary, 1816,  but  of  all  the  proscribed 
individuals  in  a  mass.  They  include  not  only 
the  regicides,  but  the  family  of  Bonaparte  him- 
self. When  the  deplorable  day  of  the  20th 
March,  1815,  appeared,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
found consternation  of  all  good  citizens,  and 
the  frantic  joy  of  a  few  agitators ;  when,  from 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  Europe  ran  to  arms,  and  France 
was  invaded  by  millions  of  foreign  soldiers; 
when  it  was  despoiled  of  its  fortune,  its  monu- 
ments, and  in  danger  of  having  its  territory 
reft  away,  every  one  felt  that  the  first  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  was  to  defend  the  crown  by 
severe  measures  against  fresh  aggressions.  Then 
arose  the  question,  whether  the  individuals 
who  had  concurred  in  the  vote  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  should  be  removed  from  the 
French  territory ;  and  every  one  knows  with 
what  perseverance  the  royal  clemency  strug- 
gled against  the  proposition  for  their  banish- 
ment. Many  men,  known  by  their  boundless 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  and  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  maintained 
that  a  universal  and  unqualified  amnesty  should 
be  pronounced.  But  it  was  otherwise  decided ; 
and  having  been  so,  the  decision  was  irrevo- 
cable. The  extreme  generosity  of  the  king 
might  engage  individuals  to  abstain  from  vot- 
ing ;  but  when  once  the  law  was  passed,  it  was 
evidently  impossible,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  strongest  moral  feelings,  without  inflict- 
ing a  fatal  wound  on  the  royal  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  France  and  Europe,  to  urge  the  king  to 
restore  to  the  country  the  assassins  of  his  broth- 
a  Ann  jj.gt  er,  his  lawfully  crowned  predeces- 
ii.  230  :  Mo-  sor-2  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
niteur,  May  make  a  distinction  between  the  in- 
18,  1819 dividuals  struck  at  by  the  law  of 
173P'V  January,  1816.  In  the  irrevocable 
category  should  be  placed  the  family 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  regicide  voters.  The 
rest  are  only  exiled  for  a  time.  To  conclude 
in  one  word — the  regicides,  never ;  as  to  those 
exiled  for  a  time,  entire  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  king." 

The  expression  used  by  M.  de  Serres,  jamais 
13  (never),  made  an  immense  sensation. 
Immense  It  at  once  separated  the  extreme  Left 
sensation  from  the  Ministry,  and,  by  the  exas- 
by°Unsede-  peration  which  it  produced,  revealed 
bate.  their  secret  designs.  So  great  "was 
the  ferment  that,  in  the  report  of  his 
speech  in  the  Moniteur,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  add  a  qualifying  expression,  to  the 


effect  that,  although  the  regicides  could  never 
claim  a  return,  they  might  hope  for  it  from  the 
clemency  of  the  king,  in  consideration  of  age 
and  infirmities.*  But  this  qualification  pro- 
duced no  impression.  The  unqualified  words 
had  been  spoken  by  the  minister  in  his  place  in 
the  Chamber,  and  were  taken  as  a  decisive  in- 
dication of  the  intentions  of  Government.  The 
exasperation  of  the  extreme  Liberals,  accord- 
ingly, continued  unabated,  and  was  so  strongly 
expressed  in  the  contemporary  journals  in  their 
interest,  that  both  M.  de  Serres  and  M.  Decazes 
began  to  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
cariying  on  the  government  by  the  support  of 
such  allies.  A  schism,  attended  in  the  end 
with  important  effects,  was  beginning  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  this  period  is  to  be  referred  the 
commencement  of  an  alteration  in  the  i  cap.  vi. 
sentiments  of  the  leading  members  of  174,  175  : 
administration,  which  ultimately  led  Lac. ii.  316, 
to  a  change  of  government.1 

Open  war  being  now  declared  between  the 
Government  and  the  Liberal  press,  14 
and  all  restraints  upon  the  latter  increasing 
being  taken  away  by  the  removal  of  violence 
the  censorship,  there  was  no  end  to  pe^orfof 
the  violence  with  which  Ministers  tne  press. 
were  assailed  by  the  democratic 
party.    All  that  they  had  done  was  forgotten ; 
what  it  was  feared  they  would  do  alone  was  con- 
sidered.   The  coup  d'etat,  which  had  changed 
the  Electoral  Law,  and  promised  soon  to  give 
them  the  command  of  the  Chambers — the  crea- 
tion of  peers,  which  had  already  given  them  a 
majority  in  the  upper  chamber — were  never 
once  mentioned:  the  word  '•jamais"  alone  re- 
sounded in  every  ear.    The  most  unbounded 
benefits  conferred  on  their  country  and  them- 
selves were  forgotten  in  the  denial  of  an  am- 
nesty to  a  few  hoary  Jacobins,  stained  with 
every  atrocity  which  could  disgrace  humanity. 
Three-fourths  of  the  public  press  was  leagued 
together  against  the  Government,  and  poured 
forth  its  venom  daily  with  a  vigor  and  talent 
which  bore  down  all  opposition.    The  Courrier, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Doctrinaire  party, 
and  adorned  by  the  talents  of  M.  Guizot,  Koyer- 
Collard,  and  Kerratry,  proved  in  this  strife  no 
match  for  the  Constitutionnel,  which  then  first 
attained  its  immense  circulation,  and  in  which 
M.  Thiers  was  beginning  his  eventful  career. 
The  Royalist  journals,  in  which  M.  Chateau- 
briand and  Hyde  Xeuville  exerted  their  talents, 
were  supported  with  greater  genius  and  elo- 
quence than  the  Liberal,  and  strongly  confirmed 
the  minority,  which  agreed  with  them  in  their 
opinion  of  the  present  downward  progress  of 
things ;  but  their  voices  were  those  of  a  minor- 
ity only  of  the  entire  population.    The  ma- 
jority, upon  the  whole,  was  decidedly  with  the 
Liberals,  and  they  were  more  vehement  in  their  ' 
attacks  on  the  Government  than  they  had  been 
on  the  Roj-alist  administration.    A  a  ^  .. 
popular  party  which  is  suspected  of  331,'  33] ' 
an  intention  of  stopping  in  the  career  Cap.  vi. 
of  concession,  soon  becomes  the  ob-  '  ~5.  190  • 
ject  of  more  inveterate  hostility  than  ^l^hli 
that  which  had  always  opposed  it.2 

*  "A  regard  des  regicides  jamais,  sauf,  comme  je  1'ai 
dit,  les  tolerances  accordees  par  la  clemence  du  roi  a 
l'age  et  eux  infirmites."— iloiuieur,  May  18,  1819  ;  Ann 
Hist.  ii.  230. 
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As  these  ulcerated  feelings  arose  from  disap- 
15,  pointed  ambition  rather  than  patri- 
Budget  of  otic  feeling,  they  were  in  no  degree 
1819.  abated  by  the  general  prosperity 
which  prevailed,  and  which  proved  how  much, 
as  a  whole,  the  Government  of  the  Restoration 
had  deserved  the  support  and  affections  of 
the  country.  The  budget  of  1819  presented  a 
striking  and  most  gratifying  contrast  to  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  proved  the  im- 
mensity of  the  relief  which  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
territory,  had  procured  for  the  French  nation.* 
The  estimated  expenses  of  the  year  were  only 
889,200,000  francs,  being  a  reduction  of  nearly 
800,000,000  francs  from  those  of  the  preceeding 
year,  which  had  amounted  to  1,154,000,000 
francs.  In  the  expense  of  the  year,  independ- 
ent of  the  cessation  of  the  payments  to  the 
Allies,  there  was  a  reduction  of  15,000,000 
francs.  The  Government  had  good  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  upon  the  exposition  of  its 
financial  situation  :  nothing  nearly  so  favorable 
had  been  presented  since  the  Revolution  ;  for 
here  was  a  reduction  of  £12,000,000  a  year,  ef- 
fected, not  by  contributions  exacted  from  other 
countries,  or  any  reduction  in  the  national  arma- 
ments, but  simply  by  successful  diplomatic  ar- 
i  An  Hist,  rangements  with  foreign  states,  and 
ii.  lfii,  163;  the  moderation  on  the  part  of  their 
Cap.  vi.  rulers  which  the  policy  of  the  French 
'  Government  had  inspired.1 

All  eyes,  in  the  autumn  :>f  this  year,  were 
lfi       fixed  on  the  annual  election  for  filling 
Prcpara- 

up  the  fifth  of  the  Chamber,  which 
tions  for  by  law  was  vacated  and  renewed 
of  1819 ti0n  every  seas0"'    Already  the  evils  of 

these  annual  elections  had  come  to 
be  severely  felt;  and  the  expression  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  "Electoral  Fever"  had  become  as 
common  as,  in  after  days,  that  of  the  approach 
of  the  cholera  was  to  be.  Ministers  felt  strongly 
the  importance  of  the  ensuing  election,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  gain  popu- 
larity before  it  came  on.  The  king  visited  fre- 
quently the  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  native  industry,  which  was  held  in 
the  Louvre,  and  was  prodigal  of  those  flattering 
expressions  of  which  he  was  so  accomplished  a 
master:  not  a  manufacturer  withdrew  with- 
out believing  that  he  had  captivated  the  royal 
taste.  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  were 
profusely  bestowed,  but  yet  with  discernment, 
and  without  regard  to  party  ;  and  the  circulars 
to  the  prefects  earnestly  inculcated  the  utmost 
lenity  in  prosecution  of  offenders,  and  diligence 
in  encouraging  every  object  of  social  improve- 
ment. The  prosecution  of  the  assassins  of  Mar- 
shal Brune  was  authorized,  if  they  could  be 
discovered;  the  proscribed  returned  in  crowds 
from  Belgium ;  while,  to  conciliate  the  Roj'al- 

*  The  budget  of  1819  slood  thus  :— 

Franco. 

Interest  of  public  debt   232,(1(10,000 

Civil  list  and  royal  family. .  34,000,000 

Foreign  Affairs   8,000,000 

Justice   17,460,000 

Interior   102,700,000 

War   192,750,000 

Marine   45,200,000 

Miscellaneous   257,000,000 


— Amiuaire  Historiquc,  ii.  161. 
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ists,  the  concordat  with  the  court  of  Rome  was 
modified ;  bulls  were  given  to  the  new  French 
bishops;  and  the  sacred  ceremonies  frequently 
announced  the  installation  of  a  new  bishop  in 
his  diocese.  A  million  of  francs  (£40,000)  was 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  new  parish 
priests;  while,  to  evince  their  impartiality, 
three  new  Protestant  ministers  were  endowed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Catholic  bishops; 
and  the  presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges 
were  all  chosen  from  the  Centre  of 
the  Assembly,  and  taken  from  men  2i62J9V' 
of  moderation  and  respectability.1 

It  was  all  in  vain  ;  and  the  elections  of  1819, 
which  had  an  important  effect  on  ^ 
the  destinies  of  the  monarchy,  afford  Their  re- 
an other  example  of  the  truth  exem-  suit .  elec- 
plified  by  so  many  passages  of  con-  tion  of  the 
temporary  history— that  in  periods  Gre' 
of  excitement,  when  the  passions  are 
violently  roused,  moderate  men  are  assailed  on 
both  sides,  and  it  is  the  extremes  on  either  who 
alone  prove  successful.  All  that  the  king  and 
the  ministers  had  done  for  the  Liberal  party — 
and  it  was  not  a  little — went  for  nothing;  or 
rather,  they  only  encouraged  them  to  rise  in 
their  demands,  and  return  representatives  wiio 
would  extort  what  they  wished  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Royalists  in  many  places  coa- 
lesced with  them  to  throw  out  the  ministerial 
candidates:  their  journals  openly  advised  them 
to  do  so,  inculcating  the  doctrine,  "Better  the 
Jacobins  than  the  Ministerialists;  for  the  Jaco- 
bins will  bring  matters  to  a  crisis."  In  truth, 
however,  the  crisis  was  nearer  than  they  im- 
agined, and  it  was  brought  on  very  much  by 
their  policy.  Five-and-thirly  extreme  Liberals 
were  returned,  fifteen  Ministerialists,  and  oniy 
four  Royalists.  Among  those  whom  the  Liber- 
als returned  were  General  Foy,  the  most 
distinguished  popular  orator  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  two  extreme  Jacobins,  whose  appear- 
ance in  the  returned  lists  excited  universal 
consternation — M.  Lambrecht,  and  s  (,  yj 
the  Abbe  Gregoire,  the  Jacobin  and  210,  229  ; 
constitutional  bishop  of  Blois,  whose  Lac.ii.330, 
name  was  identified  with  several  of  335„;„,Li,ol!' 
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the  worst  acts  of  the  Convention.2 

The  Abbe  Gregoire,  who  had  left  the  Church 
of  Rome  during  the  Revolution,  and  ]g 
received  in  return  from  the  civil  au-  Biography 
thorities  the  bishopric  of  Blois,  had  of  the  Abbe 
not  actually  voted  for  the  death  of  Gregoire. 
Louis  XVI.,  having  been  absent  on  a  mission  at 
the  time  ;  but  he  had  given  several  subsequent 
votes,  which  evinced  his  approval  of  that  great 
legislative  murder.  Ilis  language  had  always 
been  violent  and  immeasured  against  royalty 
and  the  Bourbons;  and  no  one  had  spread 
brief  sarcastic  sayings  against  them  more  wide- 
ly, or  done  more  to  injure  their  cause  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  with  whom  stinging 
epithets  or  bold  assertions  often  prevail  more 
than  sound  argument  or  truth  in  the  statement 
of  facts.  A  mute  senator  under  the  Empire,  he 
had  possessed  good  sense  enough  to  abstain 
from  joining  in  the  movement  which  followed 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  which  pre- 
vented his  being  included  in  the  sentence  of 
banishment  pronounced  against  those  concern- 
ed in  that  event,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  re- 
turn as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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General 
Foy  ;  his 
biography. 


He  had  never  been  wholly  faithless  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  though  he  had  to  that  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  in  whose  service  he  had  been  ; 
and  there  were  many  worse  men  in  the  Con- 
vention. But  it  was  impossible  to  find  one  more 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  Bour- 
bons, or  whose  return  was  considered 
a  more  decided  triumph  by  the  party 
which  aimed  at  their  overthrow.1 
General  For,  a  far  nobler  and  superior 
character,  though  not  so  much  dread- 
ed at  the  time,  proved  a  much  more 
formidable  enemy  in  the  end  to  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration.  Born 
at  Havre  in  1775,  he  had  early  served  under 
Dumourier,  Pichegru,  and  Dampierre  in  the 
legions  of  the  Revolution.  Subsequently  he 
■was  wounded  by  the  side  of  Desaix,  in  one  of 
the  campaigns  in  Germany;  and  he  served 
under  Massena  in  the  campaign  of  Zurich  in 
1799.  He  early  evinced,  however,  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  campaign,  to  the  study 
of  law  and  social  questions.  He  refused  to 
sign  the  servile  addresses  which  wrere  sent  by 
the  troops  with  whom  he  acted  to  Napoleon, 
fell,  in  consequence,  under  the  imperial  dis- 
pleasure, and  was  sent  to  Spain  to  expiate  his 
offense  in  the  dreadful  campaigns  in  that  coun- 
try. To  this  circumstance  we  owe  his  very 
interesting  account  of  the  early  campaigns  in 
that  memorable  war.  He  joined  the  Bourbons 
in  1814;  but,  without  being  implicated,  like  so 
many  others,  in  the  revolt  of  1815,  he  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  danger  when  the  independence 
of  France  was  menaced;  and  none  combated 
with  more  gallantry  both  at  Quatre-Bras  and 
Waterloo.  In  1815,  he  returned  to 
225  227  private  life,  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
Biog.  Univ.  army,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours 
Ixiv.  2S8,  ;n  -writing  the  annals  of  his  cam- 
294.  •      ,  & 

paigns.2 

The  only  man  in  the  Chamber,  who,  on  the 
20.       Ministerial  side,  was  capable  of  bal- 
M.  de  Ser-  ancing  the  power  of  General  Foy  on 
res  the  Liberal,  was  M.  db  Serres.  He 

was  in  every  sense  a  very  eminent  man,  and 
seemed  to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  Mirabeau 
without  being  stained  by  his  vices,  and  en- 
lightened by  experience  and  subsequent  events. 
He  was  fitted  by  nature,  if  any  man  was,  to 
have  brought  about  the  marriage  of  the  here- 
ditary monarchy  with  the  liberty  of  the  Rev- 
olution, which  that  great  man,  in  the  close  of 
his  career,  endeavored  to  effect,  but  which  his 
own  violence  at  that  period  had  contributed  to 
render  impossible.  A  Royalist  by  descent,  born 
on  12th  March,  1776,  of  a  noble  family  in  Lor- 
raine, he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  served  with 
the  other  emigrants  in  the  army  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde  against  the  Revolution.  But  his 
inclination  led  him  to  peaceful  studies  rather 
than  warlike  pursuits,  and  he  returned  to 
Franee  on  occasion  of  Napoleon's  amnesty  in 
1801,  and  began  his  studies  for  the  bar.  Such, 
however,  at  that  period,  from  long  residence 
abroad,  was  his  ignorance  of  his  own  language, 
that  he  required  to  study  it  as  a  foreign  tongue. 
He  made  his  debut  at  the  provincial  bar  of 
Metz,  and  in  a  few  years  had  distinguished 
himself  so  much  that  in  1811  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed him  public  prosecutor  there,  and  soon 
Vol.  I.— T 


after  President  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Ham- 
burg.   In  that  situation  he  remained  till  1814, 
when,  having  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
Bourbons  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Royal  Court  at  Colmar, 
a  situation  which  he  held  when  he  was  ,  Bio(r 
named  deputy  for  that  department  in  Univr 
1815.    With  that  commenced  his  par-  lxxxii. 
liamentary  and  ministerial  career.1        133' 134- 

His  principles  were  Royalist  from  birth  and 
early  impressions,  and  he  was  of  a  21. 
religious  disposition;  but  when  his  Hischarac- 
reason  was  fully  developed,  his  opin-  tcr- 
ions  inclined  to  the  Liberal  side,  and  then  he 
readily  fell  into  the  alliance  of  the  Royalist 
Liberals,  of  whom  M.  Decazes  was  the  head, 
and  which  Louis  XVIII.  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  his  government.  He  was  more  remarkable 
for  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  com- 
manding flow  of  his  oratory,  than  the  consist- 
ency of  his  political  conduct.  His  soul  was 
ardent,  his  imagination  rich,  his  words  impas- 
sioned, his  elocution  clear  and  emphatic.  He 
was  thus  the  most  powerful  debater,  the  most 
brilliant  orator  on  the  ministerial  side,  and  was 
put  forward  by  them  on  all  important  occasions 
as  their  most  valuable  supporter.  Such  was" 
the  force  of  his  language,  and  the  generous 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  that  he  not  only 
never  failed  to  command  general  attention,  but 
often  to  elicit  the  warmest  applause  from  both 
sides  of  the  Chamber — an  intoxicating  but 
dangerous  species  of  homage,  to  which  the 
consistency  of  more  than  one  very  eminent 
man,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  has  fallen  a 
sacrifice.  His  previous  life  and  known  princi- 
ples still  obtained  for  him  the  applause  of  the 
Royalists,  while  the  new-born  liberality  of  his 
sentiments  extorted  the  cheers  of  the  Liberals 
on  the  left.  Thus  his  parliamentary  influence 
at  the  moment  was  extensive — more  so,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  other  man  ;  but  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  durable.  Mere  talent,  how 
great  soever,  will  not  long  secure  the  suffrages 
of  any  body  of  men,  least  of  all  an  assembly  in 
which  ambition  is  the  ruling  principle  of  action 
in  the  great  majority.  Both  sides  applaud  him 
so  long  as  both  hope  to  gain  him,  but  when  his 
decision  is  once  taken,  the  party  which  he  has 
abandoned  becomes  his  bitterest  enemy.  Wis- 
dom of  thought  and  consistency  of  conduct, 
though  often  exposed  to  obloquy  at  the  time, 
are  the  only  secure  foundation  for  lasting  fame, 
because  they  alone  can  lead  to  a  , 
course  upon  which  time  will  stamp  211  V'' 
its  approval.2 

The  result  of  the  elections,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  the  return  of  the  Abbe  G  re-  (i-i 
goire,  acted  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  Conversa- 
Louis  XVIII.  and  M.  Decazes,  to  «'<"»  of 
whose  Electoral  Law  it  was  obvious-  xv'i'n  and 
ly  to  be  ascribed.    It  was  no  longer  ihc  Count 
possible  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  d'Artois  on 
danger.    Every  successive  election,  ,neelecl1011- 
since  the  coup  d'etat  of  September  5,  1816,  had 
proved  more  unfavorable  than  the  preceding; 
and  the  last  had  turned  out  so  disastrous,  both 
in  the  general  results  and  the  character  of  the 
individuals  returned,  that  not  a  doubt  could 
remain  that  the  next  would  give  a  decided 
majority  in  the  Chamber  to  the  declared  en- 
emies of  the  Bourbon  family.    Immense  was 
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the  sensation  which  these  untoward  results 
produced  at  the  Tuileries;  and  the  evidence  of 
tacts  was  now  too  clear  and  convincing  for  the 
king  any  longer  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  infer- 
ences deducible  from  them.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  when  intelligence  had  been  received 
of  the  return  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  the  Count 
d'Artois  thus  addressed  Louis:  "  Well  my  broth- 
er, you  see  at  last  whither  they  are  leading 
you."  "  I  know  it,  my  brother,"  replied  the 
king,  softening  his  voice,  and  in  an  under-tone, 
"  I  know  it,  and  will  provide  against  it."  Con- 
fidence was  by  these  words  immediately  re- 
established between  the  heir-apparent  and  the 
throne.  A  long  and  cordial  conversation  en- 
sued between  the  two  brothers,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  agreed  that  an  Electoral  Law, 
which  had  induced  such  a  succession  of  defeats 
to  the  Government  and  insults  to  the  throne, 
evidently  required  to  be  altered.  The  very 
same  evening  M.  Deeazes  received  orders  to 
prepare  a  new  electoral  bill.  The  minister 
saw  that  his  master's  mind  was  made  up,  and 
at  once  agreed  to  do  so.  M.  de  Serres,  whose 
early  prepossessions  and  imaginative  turn  of 
mind  inclined  him  to  the  same  side,  and  even 
to  magnify  the  approaching  dangers,  readily 
fell  into  the  same  views,  and  M.  Portal,  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  adopted  them  also.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  President,  General  Dessolles, 
General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  War  Minister,  and 
1  Lam  vi  Baron  Louis,  the  Finance  Minister, 
227  ;  Cap.  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
vi.  234,  ing  system  ;  so  that  the  Cabinet  was 
divided  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
country.1 

When  a  division  had  taken  place  in  the  Cabi- 
23       net  on  so  vital  a  subject  as  the  Elec- 
Ohange  in  toral  Law,  it  was  impossible  that  it 
the  Minis-  could  be  adjusted  without  a  change 
lvy-  in  the  composition  of  the  Ministry. 

The  king  and  M.  Deeazes,  aware  of  the  danger 
of  showing  symptoms  of  division  in  their  own 
camp,  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  and  in- 
satiable enemy,  made  great  efforts  to  avert  the 
rupture,  and  labored  hard  to  convince  the  Lib- 
eral members  of  the  administration  that  no 
change  involving  principle  was  contemplated, 
but  only  such  a  modification  in  details  as  cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  necessary.  But  the 
ministers  adverse  to  a  change  stood  firm,  and 
resolved  to  resign  rather  than  enter  into  the 
proposed  compromise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king  was  fortified  in  his  view  of  the  case  by  the 
accession  of  M.  Pasquier,  who  laid  before  him 
a  very  able  memoir,  in  which  the  dangers  of  the 
present  law  were  clearly  pointed  out,  and  its 
further  maintenance  was  shown  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Liberal  journals,  made  aware  of  the  danger  of 
their  chiefs,  sounded  the  alarm  m  the  loudest 
possible  notes,  and  praised  General  Dessolles, 
General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  and  Baron  Louis  to 
the  skies,  as  the  sole  patriotic  ministers,  and 
the  only  ones  who  had  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  the  support  of  the  national  liberties  really 
at  heart.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  king's 
mind  was  made  up:  the  danger  was  too  obvi- 
ous and  pressing  to  be  any  longer  disregarded ; 
and  as  no  compromise  was  found  to  be  practica- 
ble, the  result  was  a  great  and  important  change 
in  the  Ministry.    M.  Deeazes  was  sent  for  by 


the  king,  and  declared  President  of  the  Council. 
He  reserved  for  himself  the  situation  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  for  which  his  talents  and  habits 
peculiarly  qualified  him.     M.  Pas-  ,  c 
quier  was  appointed  Minister  of  For-  235,  254  • 
eign  Affairs;  General  Latour  Mau-  Lam.  vi. 
bourg,Minister-at-War;  and  M.  Roy,  £28,  229:g 
Finance  Minister.1 

It  was  comparatively  a  matter  of  little  diffi- 
culty to  make  a  change  in  the  Minis- 
try, but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  see  how  violent  at- 
the  alteration  was  to  be  supported  in  tacks  on 
the  Chamber,  or  rendered  palatable  ttle  new 
to  the  public  press,  in  both  of  which  press1* 
Liberal  principles  were  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Every  thing  depended  on  the  Centre  of 
the  Assembly,  and  to  secure  its  support  the  new 
Cabinet  Ministers  had  been  taken  from  its  ranks ; 
and  to  gain  time  for  the  parties  to  arrange  them- 
selves, the  opening  of  the  Chambers  was  ad- 
journed to  the  29th  November.  But  mean- 
while, both  the  journals  and  the  pamphleteers 
on  the  Liberal  side,  now  freed  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  censorship,  commenced  a  war  to 
the  knife  with  the  new  Ministry.  M.  Deeazes, 
so  recently  the  object  of  general  idolatry  as 
long  as  he  headed  the  movement,  was  instantly 
assailed  with  the  most  virulent  reproaches ; 
none  are  so  much  so  as  public  men  who  change 
their  line,  or  are  unfaithful  to  their  principles, 
especially  when  the  change  conduces,  as  in  this 
instance  it  did,  to  their  own  advantage.  Nor 
were  publications  awanting  of  a  higher  stamp, 
and  which  had  greater  weight  with  persons  of 
thought  and  reflection.  In  particular,  M.  de 
Stael,  son  of  the  illustrious  authoress,  in  a  pam- 
phlet of  great  ability,  defended  the  contem- 
plated change  in  the  Electoral  Law,  pointed 
out  the  evils  of  the  existing  system,  and  pro- 
posed, to  remedy  them,  the  duplication  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  elections  by  arrondisse- 
ments  and  chief  places,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
entire  Chamber  every  five  years,  instead  of  the 
annual  renewal  of  a  fifth.  The  Doctrinaries, 
including  M.  de  Stael,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  de 
Broglie,  tendered  their  powerful  support  to  the 
new  Cabinet,  demanding  only,  as  a  2  cap  vj 
guarantee  for  its  sincerity,  two  port-  25f>,  259; 
folios,  one  for  M.  Royer-Collard,  and  Lam.  vi. 
oneforM.deBroglieorM.deBarante.2  22e-  229- 

The  king's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chamber  on  November  29,  gave  to- 
kens  of  the  apprehensions  with  which  jfjn<ris' 
the  royal  mind  was  inspired,  and  of  speech  at 
the  change  of  policy  which  was  in  opening  the 
contemplation.    "In  the  midst,"  said  nov'°29 
he,  "  of  the  general  prosperity,  and 
surrounded  by  so  many  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence, there  are  just  grounds 
for  apprehension  which  mingle  with  our  hopes, 
and  demand  our  most  serious  attention.  A 
vague  but  real  disquietude  has  seized  every 
mind  ;  pleased  with  the  present,  every  one  asks 
pledges  for  its  duration:  the  nation  enjoys,  in 
a  very  imperfect  way,  the  fruits  of  legal  gov- 
ernment and  peace ;  it  fears  to  see  them  reft 
from  it  by  the  violence  of  faction  ;  it  is  terrified 
by  the  too  undisguised  expression  of  its  designs. 
These  fears  and  wishes  point  to  the  necessity 
of  some  additional  guarantee  for  repose  and 
tranquillity.   Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I  have 
reverted  to  the  subject  which  has  so  much  oc- 
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cupied  my  thoughts,  which  I  wished  to  realize, 
but  which  requires  to  be  matured  by  experience, 
and  enforced  by  necessity  before  it  is  carried 
into  execution.  Founder  of  the  charter,  to 
which  are  attached  the  whole  interests  of  my 
people  and  my  family,  I  feel  that  if  there  is 
any  amelioration  which  these  great  interests 
require,  and  which  should  modify  some  regula- 
ting forms  connected  with  the  charter,  in  order 
the  better  to  secure  its  power  and  action,  it 
rests  with  me  to  propose  it.  The  moment  has 
come  when  it  is  necessary  to  fortify  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  withdraw  it  from  the  annual 
action  of  party,  by  securing  it  a  longer  endu- 
rance, and  one  more  in  conformity  with  the 
interests  of  public  order  and  the  exterior  con- 
sideration of  the  state.  It  is  to  the  devotion 
and  energy  of  the  two  Chambers,  and  their  cor- 
dial co-operation  with  my  government,  that  I 
,  Moniteur  look  for  the  means  of  saving  the  pub- 
Nov.  30,  '  l'c  liberties  from  license,  confirming 
1819 ;  Ann.  the  monarchy,  and  giving  to  all  the  in- 
terests guaranteed  by  the  charter  the 
entire  security  which  wre  owe  to  it.''1 
It  was  impossible  that  words  could  announce 

26  more  explicitly  a  change  of  policy 
Comparative  adopted  by  the  king  and  the  Gov- 
strength  of  erntnent;  but  the  result  of  the  first 
Chamber       division  'n  the  Chamber  proved 

that  the  extreme  Left,  reduced  to 
itself,  could  not  disturb  its  movements,  and  that, 
if  the  Centre  supported  Ministers,  they  would 
be  able  to  carry  through  their  measures.  In 
the  division  for  the  president,  M.  Lafitte,  who 
had  all  the  extreme  Liberal  strength,  had  only 
sixty-five  votes,  while  M.  Ravez,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Centre  and  Right,  had  a  hundred 
and  five,  and  M.  de  Villele  by  the  Plight  alone, 
seventy-five.  This  sufficiently  proved  where 
the  majority  was  to  be  found ;  but  that  it  could 
not  be  relied  on  to  support  any  change  in  the 
Electoral  Law  was  proved  by  the  division  on 
the  address,  on  which  Ministers  were  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  to  a  hundred  and  seven.  The 
new  address,  drawn  up  by  the  commisiou  which 
the  majority  had  nominated,  bore,  "Why 
weaken  our  hopes,  and  the  calmness  of  our 
felicity,  by  unnecessary  fears?  The  laws  are 
every  day  meeting  with  an  easy  execution  ; 
nowhere  is  the  public  tranquillity  disturbed  ; 
but  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  vague  disquietude 
has  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and 
2  Art  H'  t  factions,  which  attempt  no  con- 
in.  3  4  ■  cealment  of  their  projects  and  their 
Moniteur,  hopes,  endeavor  to  corrupt  public 
Dec.  2,  ^  opinion,  and  they  would  plunge  us 
vf.l27'o<27l".  *nto  licentiousness,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy our  liberties."8 
It  was  too  true  that  the  factions  made  no 

27  attempt  to  conceal  their  projects,  and 
Designs  of  the  impunity  with  which  they  were 
the  Liberals  permitted  to  carry  them  on  in  face  cf 
in  Pans.  day  aft'orde(j  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Government.  The  following 
account  of  the  secret  associations  at  this  time 
in  Paris,  and  of  their  designs,  is  given  by  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  who  himself  has  since  been, 
for  a  brief  season,  their  principal  leader:  "At 
this  period,"  says  Lamartine,  "the  opposition, 
obliged  to  avoid  the  light  of  day,  took  refuge  in 
secret  societies.    The  spirit  of  conspiracy  in- 


sinuated itself  into  them,  under  the  color  of  lib- 
eral opinions.  Public  associations  were  formed, 
to  defend,  by  all  legal  means,  the  liberty  of 
thought,  of  opinion,  and  of  the  press.  MM.  de 
Lafayette,  d'Argenson,  Lafitte,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, Gevaudeau,  Mechin,  Gassicourt,  de  Brog- 
lie,  and  others,  impressed  the  course  of  public 
action.  M.  de  Lafayette,  in  his  hotel,  held 
meetings  of  still  more  secret  and  determined 
committees.  Every  defensive  arm  gained  by 
our  institutions  to  public  freedom,  became,  in 
their  hands,  an  aggressive  arm  for  the  purposes 
of  conspiracy.  Secret  correspondences  were 
established  between  the  persons  proscribed  at 
Brussels  and  the  malcontents  in  Paris.  They 
spoke  openly  of  changing  the  dynasty.  The 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  said,  secretly 
favored  their  projects,  and  hoped  to  elevate 
his  house  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bourbons.  Nego- 
tiations were  attempted  between  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  proscribed  persons,  and  Lafayette. 
The  threads  of  the  conspiracy  extended  into 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Piedmont,  and  Naples. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  which  had  roused  Europe 
against  Napoleon,  seeing  itself  menaced  in 
France,  every  where  prepared  to  defend  itself. 
Carbonaeism  was  organized  in  Italy,  anti-mon- 
arch liberty  at  Cadiz,  and  a  general  union  in 
the  univei'sities  of  Germany.  One  of  the  young 
members  of  that  sect,  the  student  Sand,  assassi- 
nated, in  cold  blood,  Kotzebue,  who  formerly 
enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity,  but 
who  was  supposed  to  be  sold  to  ^g^oan1' 
Russia."1 

A  full  account  of  these  important  changes  in 
Europe  has  already  been  given  ;  but  2g 
their  influence  was  great  and  decided  New  j;iec- 
on  the  measures  of  Government  at  toral  Law- 
Paris.  It  was  no  longer  a  question,  proposed 
whether  the  Electoral  Law  should  be  S^mT" 
modified — the  only  point  was,  to  what 
extent.  The  Cabinet,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
de  Broglie,  M.  Guizot,  M.  Vilmain,  and  the 
Doctrinaires,  drew  up  a  bill,  the  heads  of 
which  were — 1st,  That  the  Chamber  should  be 
renewed  entire  every  five  or  seven  years,  and 
not  a  fifth  every  year  as  at  present;  2d,  That 
the  number  of  its  members  should  be  consider- 
ably augmented ;  Sd,  That  the  colleges  of  ar- 
rondissement  as  they  now  stood  should  be 
broken  into  smaller  divisions.  The  Doctrin- 
aires agreed  to  support  this  bill  with  their 
whole  weight  from  the  Centre  of  the  Chamber, 
and  it  was  hoped  it  would  pass.  But  great 
delay  took  place  in  adjusting  the  details,  and 
the  Liberals  took  advantage  of  the  time  thus 
gained  to  rouse  the  country  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Petitions  against  the  Ministers  were 
got  up  in  all  quarters,  and  the  violence  of  the 
press  exceeded  any  thing  ever  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  the  Convention.  In  vain  were 
prosecutions  instituted  against  the  delinquents : 
the  juries,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence, 
constantly  acquitted  the  persons  brought  before 
the  tribunals.  Caulaineourt  openly  saluted 
Napoleon  as  Emperor  in  his  writings,  and 
Beranger  lent  to  his  cause  the  fascination  of 
genius  and  the  charms  of  poetry.  The  intelli- 
gence daily  received  of  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volution in  Spain,  and  the  fermentation  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  added  to  the  general  excite- 
ment ;  and  the  Napoleonists,  deeming  the  real- 
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ization  of  their  hopes  approaching,  every  where 
struck  the  chord  which  still  vibrated  so  pow- 
erfully in  the  hearts  of  the  French;  and  the 
mighty  image  of  the  Emperor,  long 
233  225V.1'  banished  from  the  lips,  but  treasured 
Cap.  vi. '  in  the  hearts  of  men,  again  seemed 
277,  281 ;  to  arise  in  gloomy  magnificence  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  distant 


Lac.ii.  347, 
353. 


ocean.1 

The  project  ultimately  agreed  on  for  the 
modification 'of  the  Electoral  Law 
Electoral  was  one  funded  m  wisdom,  and 
Law  finally  which,  by  providing  a  remedy  against 
agreed  on  the  great  danger  of  the  existing  sys- 
by  the  Gov-  ^em — uniform  representation,  and 
ernment.  J        3r  c 

consequent  preponderance  ol  one  sin- 
gle class  in  society — promised  to  establish  it  in 
France  on  the  only  basis  on  which  it  can  ever 
be  beneficial  or  of  long  duration  in  an  old  and 
mixed  community.  It  obtained  the  concurrence 
both  of  the  Royalists  and  the  Doctrinaires.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
to  be  composed  of  430  members,  instead  of  200, 
the  present  number — 258  being  returned  by 
the  colleges  of  arrondissements,  and  172  by  the 
colleges  of  departments.  The  colleges  of  arron- 
dissements were  to  appoint  the  electors  of  the 
colleges  of  departments  among  those  who  paid 
1000  francs  (£40)  of  annual  taxes;  the  half  of 
all  taxes,  to  make  up  the  quota,  was  to  be  of 
land-tax ;  the  elections  were  to  be  made  by  in- 
scriptions on  a  bulletin;  the  172  departmental 
deputies  were  to  be  elected  immediately ;  the 
Chamber  to  go  on  without  renewal  in  any  part 
for  seven  years.  The  material  thing  in  this 
proposed  law  was,  that  a  different  class  of  elec- 
tors was  introduced  for  the  colleges  of  depart- 
z  Cap.  vi  ments — viz.,  persons  paying  1000 
290,  292 ;  francs  of  annual  taxes,  instead  300, 
Lam.  vi.  which  constituted  the  franchise  at 
23B' 237-  present.' 

The  project  no  sooner  got  wind  than  the 
30  Liberals  sounded  the  alarm.  The 
Violent  op-  violence  of  the  press  became  insup- 
position  of  portable.  Assassination  was  openly 
the  Liber-  recommended  ;  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Sand  and  Carlisle,  Riego  andQuiroga 
the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  were 
lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  first  of  patriots.  In  a 
pamphlet  by  Saint  Simon  it  was  asserted  that 
the  murder  of  the  king,  of  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  the  Duke  de  Berri,  would  be  less  to 
be  deplored  than  that  of  the  humblest  mechanic, 
because  persons  could  more  easily  be  found  to 
act  the  part  of  princes  than  of  common  work- 
men. But,  dangerous  as  these  publications 
were,  all  attempts  to  check  them  proved  en- 
tirely nugatory ;  for  neither  weight  of  evi- 
dence nor  magnitude  of  delinquence  had  the 
slightest  effect  in  inducing  the  juries  to  convict. 
The  contest  ere  long  assumed  the  most  viru- 
lent aspect;  the  Government  and  Royalists  felt 
that  they  had  no  chance  of  saving  the  mon- 
archy but  by  a  change  in  the  Electoral  Law ; 
3  and  the  Liberals  and  revolutionists 

29(>a2941-'  were  resolute  to  prevent,  at  all  haz- 
Lam.  vi.'  ards,  any  change  in  the  present  law, 
237,  238;    which  promised  so  soon  to  subvert 

These  open  incitements  to  assassination  were 
not  long  of  leading  to  the  desired  result;  and  a 
deplorable  event  plunged  the  royal  family  and 


Royalists  in  grief,  and  caused  such  consterna- 
tion in  the  general  mind  as  for  a  time  31 
made  the  balance  incline  in  favor  of  The  Duke 
conservative  principles.  The  Dike  de  Berri. 
de  Berri,  second  son  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  had 
now  become  the  chief  hope  of  the  royal  family, 
because  it  was  from  him  alone  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  direct  line  of  succession  could  bo 
looked  for.  This  circumstance  had  given  an 
importance  to  his  position  and  an  interest  in  his 
fate  which  could  not  otherwise  have  belonged 
to  it.  He  was  more  gifted  in  heart  and  dispo- 
sition than  in  external  advantages.  His  figure 
was  short,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  lips  tliick, 
his  nose  retrousse;  every  thing  in  his  appear- 
ance indicated  a  gay  and  sensual,  rather  than 
an  intellectual  and  magnanimous  disposition. 
But  the  sweetness  of  his  smile,  and  the  cordi- 
ality of  his  manner,  revealed  the  native  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition,  and  speedily  won  every 
heart  among  those  who  approached  him.  He 
had  all  the  hereditary  courage  of  his  race,  and 
had  sighed  all  his  life  for  a  share  of  the  military 
fame  which  surrounded  his  country  in  a  halo 
of  glory,  but  from  which  his  unfortunate  posi- 
tion as  a  prince  of  the  exiled  family,  and  in 
arms  against  his  compatriots,  necessarily  ex- 
cluded him.  He  was  not  free  from  the  foibles 
usual  in  princes  in  whom  luxury  has  enhanced 
and  idleness  has  afforded  room  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  passions;  but  he  caused  them  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  generous  qualities  with 
which  they  were  accompanied.  Constant  in 
love,  faithful  in  friendship,  eager  for  renown, 
thirsting  for  arms,  if  he  had  not  acquired  mili- 
tary fame,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  am- 
bition to  prove  himself  the  worthy  ,  j  = 
descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  but  to  the  239,  241  ; 
circumstances  of  his  destiny,  which  Biog.  Univ. 
had  condemned  him  to  inaction.1       lvili'  82- 

Being  the  youngest  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
he  came  to  play  a  more  important  32 
part  on  the  Restoration.  He  was  the  His  biogra- 
bridge  of  communication  between  the  P,ly- 
pacific  family  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  army; 
and  being  himself  passionately  attached  to  the 
career  of  arms,  he  took  to  the  soldiers  as  his 
natural  element.  He  anxiously  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  marshals,  the  generals,  the 
officers — even  the  private  soldiers  attracted  a 
large  share  of  his  attention;  and  before  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
he  had  already  made  great  progress  in  their 
affections.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  assembled  round  Paris; 
and  when  the  retreat  to  Flanders  was  resolved 
on,  he  commanded  the  rear-guard,  and  by  his 
personal  courage  and  good  conduct  succeeded 
in  escorting  his  precious  charge  in  safety  to  the 
frontier,  without  having  shed  the  blood  of  a 
Frenchman.  At  Bethune  he  advanced  alone 
against  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  by  his  in- 
trepid bearing  imposed  upon  them  submission. 
On  the  return  to  Paris  after  Waterloo,  he  con- 
tinued his  military  habits,  and  many  happy  ex- 
pressions are  recorded  of  his,  which  strongly 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  He  had  been 
very  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lisle, 
on  the  retreat  to  Ghent;  and  having  been  sent 
there  after  the  second  Restoration,  the  mutual 
transports  were  such,  that  on  leaving  them  he 
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said,  "  Henceforth  it  is  between  us  for  life  and 
death."  At  the  barracks  in  Paris,  having  one 
day  fallen  into  conversation  with  a  veteran  of 
the  Imperial  army,  he  asked  him  why  the  sol- 
diers loved  Napoleon  so  much?  ''Because  he 
always  led  us  to  victory,"  was  the  reply.  "It 
was  not  very  difficult  to  do  so  with  men  such 
as  you,"  was  the  happy  rejoinder  of  the  prince, 
which  proved  that,  besides  the  spirit,  he  had 
in  some  degree  the  felicity  of  expression  of 
Henry  IV.  On  the  28th  March,  1816,  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king  to  both  Chambers  announced 
that  the  Duke  de  Berri  was  about  to  espouse 
Caroline  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Naples — an  event  which  was  hailed 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  both  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  people  of  France.  The 
Chambers  spontaneously  made  him  a  gift  of 
1,500,000  francs  (£60,000),  but  he  declared  he 
would  only  accept  to  consecrate  it  to  the  de- 
partments which  had  suffered  most  during  the 
dreadful  scarcity  of  that  year — a  promise  which 
he  religiously  performed.  The  marriage  proved 
an  auspicious  one.  The  young  princess  won 
every  heart  by  the  elegance  of  her  person  and 
the  engaging  liveliness  of  her  manner ;  and  she 
gave  proof  that  the  direct  line  of  succession  was 
not  likely  to  fail  while  her  husband  lived.  The 
two  first  children  of  the  marriage,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  a  prince,  died  in  early  infancy; 
but  the  third,  Princess  Mary,  who  afterward 
became  Duchess  of  Parma,  still  survived,  and 
1  Chateaub.  the  princess  had  been  three  months 
Mori,  du  enceinte  when  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
Berride  deprived  her  of  her  husband,  and  in- 
CBuv!  xvi.  duced  a  total  change  in  the  prospects 
282 .  Lam.  and  destinies  of  France.  Never  were 
La?3*!' 356'  severed  married  persons  more  ten- 
358  •  Biof .'  derly  attached,  or  on  whose  mutual 
Univ.  lviii.  safty  more  important  consequences 
S3>  84-  to  the  world  were  dependent.1 
There  lived  at  Paris  at  that  time  a  man  of 
33  the  name  of  Louvel,  whose  biography 
Louvel,  his  is  only  of  interest  as  indicating  by 
assassin.  what  steps,  and  the  indulgence  of 
what  propensities,  and  what  opinions,  men  are 
conducted  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  He 
had  been  born  at  Versailles,  in  1787,  of  humble 
parents,  who  made  their  bread  by  selling  small- 
wares  to  the  retainers  of  the  palace.  He  had 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  if 
education  it  could  be  called,  amidst  the  fetes  of 
the  Convention,  where  regicides  were  celebrated 
as  the  first  of  patriots,  and  the  operatic  worship 
of  the  theo-philanthropists,  where  universal 
liberation  from  restraint  was  preached  as  the 
obvious  dictate  and  intention  of  nature.  Soli- 
tary in  his  disposition,  taciturn  in  his  habits, 
he  revolved  these  ideas  in  his  mind  without  re 
vealing  them  to  any  one,  and  they  fermented 
so  in  his  bosom  that  when  Louis  XVIII.  landed 
at  Calais,  in  1814,  he  endeavored  to  get  to  the 
pier  to  assassinate  him  the  instant  he  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  France.  For  several  years  after, 
he  was  so  haunted  by  the  desire  to  become  a 
regicide,  or  at  least  signalize  himself  by  the 
murder  of  a  prince,  that  he  was  forced  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  to  give  a  temporary  dis- 
traction to  his  mind ;  and  he  went  repeatedly 
to  St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud,  and  Fontainebleau 
to  seek  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  was 
long  disappointed,  and  had  hovered  about  the 


opera  for  many  nights,  when  the  Duke  de  Berri 
was  there,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  means  of 
striking  his  victim,  when,  on  the  i  Lam  vi- 
13th  February,  1820,  chance  threw  244  ,  247  ;' 
the  long-wished-for  opportunity  in  his  Lac-  35B> 
way.'1  357- 

On  that  day,  being  the  last  of  the  carnival, 
the  Duke  de  Berri  was  at  the  opera 
with  the  princess;  and  Louvel  lurked  Assassina- 
about  the  door,  armed  with  a  small  tion  of  Hie 
sharp  poniard,  with  which  he  had  Duke  de 
previously  provided  himself.  He  was  Berri- 
at  the  door  when  the  prince  entered  the  house, 
and  might  have  struck  him  as  he  handed  the 
princess  out  of  the  carriage ;  but  a  lingering 
feeling  of  conscience  withheld  his  hand  at  that 
time.  But  the  fatal  moment  ere  long  arrived. 
During  the  interval  of  two  of  the  pieces,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  left  their  own  box  to  pay  a 
visit  to  that  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, who,  with  their  whole  family,  destined 
to  such  eventful  changes  in  future  times,  were 
in  a  box  in  the  neighborhood.  On  returning 
to  her  own  box,  the  door  of  another  one  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  struck  the  side  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  who,  being  apprehensive  of 
the  effects  of  any  shock  in  her  then  delicate 
situation,  expressed  a  wish  to  the  prince  to 
leave  the  house  and  return  home.  The  prince 
at  once  agreed,  and  handed  the  Duchess  into 
her  carriage.  "Adieu!"  cried  she,  smiling  to 
her  husband,  "  we  shall  soon  meet  again."  They 
parted,  but  it  was  to  be  reunited  in  another 
world.  As  the  prince  was  returning  from  the 
carriage  to  the  house,  Louvel,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  shade  of  a  projecting  part  of  the 
wall,  so  still  that  he  had  escaped  the  notice 
both  of  the  sentinels  on  duty  and  the  footmen 
of  the  Duke,  rushed  suddenly  forward,  and  seiz- 
ing with  his  left  arm  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
prince,  struck  him  violently  with  the  right  arm 
on  the  right  side  with  the  poniard.  So  instan- 
taneous was  the  act  that  the  assassin  escaped 
in  the  dark;  and  the  Duke,  who  only  felt,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  violent  blow,  and  not  the 
stab,  put  his  hand  to  the  spot  struck.  He  then 
felt  the  hilt  of  the  dagger,  which 
was  still  sticking  in  his  side;  and  233a235'-' 
being  then  made  aware  he  had  been  Lac.  ii  359, 
stabbed,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  assassin  36U  ,  Biog. 
ated;  lam  dead  ;  I  have  the  poniard;  ^n'gj  lvili' 
that  man  has  killed  me!'-2 

The  princess  was  just  driving  from  the  door 
of  the  opera-house  when  the  fright-  35 
ful  words  reached  her  ear.  She  fan-  His  last 
mediately  gave  a  piercing  shriek,  moments, 
heard  above  all  the  din  of  the  street,  and  loud- 
ly called  out  to  her  servants  to  stop  and  let  her 
out.  They  did  so,  and  the  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  before  the  steps  were  let  down,  she 
sprung  out  of  the  carriage  and  clasped  her  hus- 
band in  her  arms,  who  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  just  drawing  the  dagger  from  his  side.  "  I 
am  dead!"  said  he;  "send  for  a  priest.  Come, 
dearest ! — let  me  die  in  your  arms."  Meanwhile 
the  assassin,  in  the  first  moments  of  terror  and 
agitation,  had  made  his  escape,  and  lie  had  al- 
ready reached  the  arcade  which  branches  off 
from  the  Eue  de  Richelieu,  under  the  spacious 
arches  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  when  a 
waiter  in  a  coffee-house,  named  Pauloise,  hear- 
ing the  alarm,  seized,  and  was  still  writhing 
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with  him,  when  three  gendarmes  came  up,  and 
having  apprehended,  brought  him  back  to  the 
door  of  the  opera-house.  He  was  there  nearly 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  crowd,  which  was  inflam- 
ed with  the  most  violent  indignation  ;  but  the 
gendarmes  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in 
extricating  him,  being  fearful  that  the  secrets 
of  an  extended  conspiracy  would  perish- with 
him.  Meanwhile  the  prince  had  been  carried 
into  a  little  apartment  behind  his  box,  and  the 
medical  men  were  arriving  in  haste.  On  being 
informed  of  the  arrest  of  the  assassin,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Alas  !  how  cruel  is  it  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  a  Frenchman  1"  For  a  few  minutes  a 
raj-  of  hope  was  felt  by  the  medical  attendants, 
and  illuminated  every  visage  in  the  apartment; 
but  the  dying  man  did  not  partake  the  illusion, 
and  fearing  to  augment  the  sufferings  of  the 
princess  by  the  blasting  of  vain  expectations, 
he  said,  "No!  lam  not  deceived:  the  poniard 
lias  entered  to  the  hilt,  I  can  assure  you.  Caro- 
line, are  you  there  V  "  Yes,"  exclaimed  the 
'Lam  vi  Princess>  subduing  her  sobs,  "and 
254,  257  ,  never  quit  you."    His  domestic 

Derniers  surgeon,  M.  Bougon,  was  sucking  the 
du^Diic'de  woun(^  *°  restore  the  circulation, 
Bern,  32,  which  was  beginning  (o  fail.  "What 
42,  Iiiog.  are  you  doing?"  exclaimed  the  prince: 
Univ.  lviii.  «for  God-sake,  stop:  perhaps  the 
poniard  was  poisoned."1 
The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  his  father's  confessor, 
30.  at  length  arrived,  and  had  a  few  min- 
Ilis  last  utes'  private  conversation  with  the 
moments,  dying  man,  from  which  he  seemed  to 
derive  much  consolation.  He  asked  for  his  in- 
fant daughter,  who  was  brought  to  him,  still 
asleep.  "Poor  child  1"  exclaimed  he,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  head,  "may  you  be  less  unfor- 
tunate than  the  rest  of  your  family."  The  chief 
eurgcon,  Dupuytren,  resolved  to  try,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  open  and  enlarge  the  wound,  to 
allow  the  blood,  which  had  begun  to  impede 
respiration,  to  flow  externally.  He  bore  the 
operation  with  firmness  —  his  hand,  already 
clammy  with  the  sweat  of  death,  still  clasping 
that  of  the  Duchess.  After  it  was  over,  he 
said,  "  Spare  me  any  further  pain,  since  I  must 
die."  Then  caressing  the  head  of  his  beloved 
wife,  whose  beautiful  locks  had  so  often  awak- 
ened his  admiration,  "Caroline,"  said  he,  "take 
care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  our  infant 
which  you  bear  in  your  bosom."  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  been  in  the  apart- 
ment from  the  time  the  prince  was  brought  in, 
and  the  king,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  arrived  while  he  was 
still  alive.  "  Who  is  the  man  who  has  killed 
me '("  said  he :  "  I  should  wish  to  see  him,  in 
order  to  inquire  into  his  motives:  perhaps  it  is 
some  one  whom  I  have  unconsciously  offended." 
The  Count  d'Artois  assured  him  that  the  as 
2  ^  vj  sassin  had  no  personal  animosity 
259,261,  against  him.2  '•Would  that  1  may  live 
Biog.Univ,  long  enough  to  ask  his  pardon  from 
lviii.  85  j  the  king,"  said  the  worthy  descend- 
Moments  ant  °f  Saint  Louis.  "  Promise  me, 
du  Due  de  my  father — promise  me,  my  brother, 
Berri,  45,  to  ask  of  the  king  the  lii'e  of  that 
man." 

But  the  supreme  hour  soon  approached  :  all 
the  resources  of  art  could  not  long  avert  the 
stroke  of  fate.    The  opening  of  the  wound  had 
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only  for  a  brief  period  relieved  the  accumula- 
tion of  blood  within  the  breast,  and 
symptoms  of  suffocation  approached.  je'alu 
Then,  on  a  few  words  interchanged 
between  him  and  the  Duchess,  two  illegitimate 
children  which  he  had  had  in  London,  of  a 
faithful  companion  in  misfortune,  and  whom 
both  had  brought  up  at  Paris  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  were  brought  into  the  room.  As  they 
knelt  at  his  side,  striving  to  stifle  their  sobs  in 
his  bloody  garments,  he  said,  embracing  them 
with  tenderness,  '•  I  know  you  sufficiently,  Car- 
oline, to  be  assured  you  will  take  care,  after 
me,  of  these  orphans."  With  the  instinct  of  a 
noble  mind,  she  took  her  own  infant  from  Ma- 
dame de  Gontaut,  who  held  it  in  her  arms,  and, 
taking  the  children  of  the  stranger  by  the  hand, 
said  to  them,  "  Kiss  your  sister."  The  prince 
confessed  soon  after  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
and  received  absolution.  "  My  God,"  said  he, 
at  several  responses,  "  pardon  me,  and  pardon 
him  who  has  taken  my  life."  It  was  announced 
that  several  of  the  marshals  had  arrived,  eager 
to  testify  their  interest  and  afilictiun.  "  Ah  1" 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  had  hoped  to  have  shed  my 
blood  more  usefully  in  the  midst  of  them  for 
France."  But  still  the  pardon  of  his  murder- 
er chiefly  engrossed  his  thoughts.  When  the 
trampling  of  the  horses  on  the  pavement  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  king,  he  testified 

ili''  ul  -i  je\  ;  and  w  hen  the  monarch  entered 

the  apartment,  his  first  words  were,  "  My  uncle, 
give  me  your  hand,  that  I  may  kiss  it  for  the 
last  time  ;"  and  then  added  with  earnestness, 
still  holding  the  hand,  "  I  entreat  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  my  death,  the  life  of  that  man."  "  You 
are  not  so  ill  as  you  suppose,"  answered  Louis; 
"  we  will  speak  of  it  again."    "Ah  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  dying  man,  with  a  mournful  accent, 
"  you  do  not  say  Yes ;  say  it,  I  beseech  you, 
that  I  may  die  in  peace."    In  vain  they  tried 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  subjects.    "  Ah  !" 
said  he,  with  his  last  breath,  "  the  life  of  that 
man  would  have  softened  my  last  mo-  l  ^  y. 
meats!  If,  at  least,  I  could  depart  with  2f,2  204- 
the  belief  that  the  blood  of  that  man  Bioj;.  Univ. 
would  not  flow  aftermy  death."  With  lviii.85,86; 
these  words  he  expired,  and  his  soul  Momems 
winged  its  way  to  heaven,  having  left  du  Due  de 
the  prayer  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  ^err'<  C4> 
as  its  last  bequest  to  earth.1 

Jso  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion which  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  38 
Berri  produced  in  F  ranee.  Coming  immense 
at  a  time  of  increasing  political  excite-  sensation 
ment,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  al-  wnien  >' 
ready  shaken  by  a  vague  disquietude,  pro  uce  ' 
and  the  apprehension  of  great  and  approaching 
but  unknown  change,  it  excited  a  universal  con- 
sternation. The  obviously  political  character 
of  the  blow  struck  magnified  tenfold  its  force. 
Leveled  at  the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
only  prince  from  whom  a  continuance  of  the 
direct  line  of  succession  could  be  hoped,  it 
seemed  at.  one  stroke  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  to  leave  the  nation  a 
prey  to  all  the  evils  of  an  uncertain  future  and 
a  disputed  succession.  Pity  for  the  victim  of 
political  fanaticism,  admiration  for  the  magna- 
nimity and  lofty  spirit  of  his  death,  mingled 
with  apprehensions  for  themselves,  and  a  mortal 
terror  of  the  revolutionary  convulsions  which 
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might  be  expected  from  a  repetition  of  the  blows 
of  which  this  was  the  first.  The  public  con- 
sternation manifested  itself  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal ways.  All  the  theatres — and  that,  in 
Paris,  was  a  decisive  symptom — were  closed. 
The  balls  of  the  carnival  were  interrupted ; 
and  it  was  decreed  by  the  Government,  with 
the  general  consent  of  the  people,  that  the 
opera-house  should  be  removed  from  the  spot 
where  the  execrable  crime  had  been  committed, 
and  an  expiatory  monument  erected  on  its  site. 
But  these  changes  did  not  adequately  express 
the  public  feelings.  They  exhaled  in  transports 
of  indignation  against  the  rashness  of  the  min- 
istries whose  measures  had  brought  matters  to 
such  a  point,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  police, 
which  had  permitted  the  crime  to  be 
committed  ;  and  it  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed, that  an  entire  change  of  gov- 
ernment and  measures  had  become 
indispensable,  if  the  monarchy  was 
to  be  saved  from  perdition.1 
"  The  hand,"  said  Chateaubriand,  "  which 
delivered  the  blow  is  not  the  most 
Chateau-  Suuty-  Those  who  have  really  assas- 
briand's  sinated  the  Duke  de  Berri  are  those 
words  on  who,  for  four  years,  have  labored  to 
the  occa-  establisli  democratic  laws  in  the  mon- 
archy;  those  who  have  banished  relig- 
ion from  our  laws ;  those  who  have  recalled 
the  murderers  of  Louis  XVI.;  those  who  have 
heard,  with  indifference,  impunity  for  regicides 
discussed  at  the  tribune;  those  who  have  al- 
lowed the  journals  to  preach  up  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  insurrection,  and  murder,  with- 
out making  any  use  of  the  laws  intended  for 
their  repression;  those  who  have  favored  every 
false  doctrine ;  those  who  have  rewarded  trea- 
son and  punished  fidelity ;  those  who  have  filled 
up  all  employments  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  creatures  of  Bonaparte; 
those  who,  pressed  by  the  public  indignation, 
have  promised  to  repeal  a  fatal  law,  and  have 
done  nothing  during  three  months,  apparently 
to  give  the  Revolutionists  time  to  sharpen  their 
poniards.  These  are  the  true  murderers  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri.  It  is  no  longer  time  to  dissem- 
ble ;  the  revolution  we  have  so  often  predicted 
has  already  commenced,  and  it  has  already  pro- 
duced irreparable  evils.  Who  can  restore  life 
to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  or  give  us  back  the  hopes 
which  love  and  glory  had  wound  up  with  his 
august  person?  Surprise  is  expressed  that  a 
poniard  should  have  been  raised;  but  the  real 
subject  of  wonder  is,  that  a  thousand  poniards 
have  not  been  leveled  at  the  breasts  of  our 
princes.  During  four  years  we  have  over- 
whelmed with  rewards  those  who  preach  up 
an  agrarian  law,  a  republic,  and  assassination  ; 
we  have  excited  those  who  have  nothing 
against  those  who  have  something;  him  who 
is  born  in  a  humble  class  against  him  to  whom 
misfortune  has  left  nothing  but  a  name:  we 
have  permitted  public  opinion  to  be  disquiet- 
ed by  phantoms,  and  represented  a  part  of 
the  nation  as  set  on  re-establishing  rights 
»  Chateaub.  forever  abolished,  institutions  for 
Feb.  18,  ever  overturned.  If  we  are  not 
sn,ifioo"ctl  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  external 
or  civil  war,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  administration  which  has  just 
expired."2 
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When  language  so  violent  as  this  was  used 
in  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  by  so  dis-  4() 
tinguished  a  writer  as  the  Viscount  General 
Chateaubriand,  it  may  be  supposed  indignation 
that  inferior  authors  were  still  more  against  M- 
impassioned  in  their  strictures.  The 
clamor  became  so  violent  that  no  ministry 
could  stand  against  it.  An  untoward  incident, 
which  occurred  while  the  Duke  de  Berri  yet 
lived,  tended  to  augment  the  public  feeling  on 
the  subject.  Entering  the  room  in  which  Lou- 
vel  was  detained,  M.  Decazes  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  suspicion  that  the  dagger  might  have 
been  poisoned;  and  thinking,  if  so,  an  antidote 
might  be  applied,  and  possibly  the  life  of  the 
prince  saved,  he  had  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"Miserable  man!  a  confession  remains  for  you 
to  make,  which  may  save  the  life  of  your  vic- 
tim, and  lessen  your  crime  before  God.  Tell 
the  truth  sincerely  to  me,  and  me  alone — was 
the  dagger  poisoned?"  "  It  was  not,"  replied 
the  assassin  coldly,  with  the  accent  of  truth. 
The  words  spoken  on  either  side  were  not 
heard  ;  but  the  fact  of  M.  Decazes  having  whis- 
pered something  to  Louvel,  during  his  first  in- 
terrogatory, became  known,  and  was  seized 
upon  and  magnified  by  all  the  eagerness  of 
faction.  It  was  immediately  bruited  abroad 
that  the  minister  had  enjoined  silence  to  the 
assassin,  and  thence  it  was  concluded  he  had 
been  his  accomplice.  So  readily  was  this  atro- 
cious calumny  received  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  so  eagerly  was  it  seized 
upon  by  the  vehemence  of  faction,  that  next 
day  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues,  a  Royalist  of 
the  extreme  Right,  a  respectable  man,  but  of 
an  impassioned  temperament  and  credulous 
disposition,  said  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
"  There  is  no  law  which  prescribes  the  mode 
of  impeaching  ministers;  but  justice  requires  it 
should  be  done  in  public  sitting,  and  in  the  face 
of  France.  I  propose  to  the  chamber  to  insti- 
tute a  prosecution  against  M.  Decazes,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  as  accomplice  in  the  assassina- 
tion." The  Chamber  revolted  against  such  an 
accusation,  and  only  twenty-five  voices  sup- 
ported it.  General  Foy  said,  "If  such  an  event 
is  deplorable  for  all,  it  is  in  an  especial  manner 
so  for  the  friends  of  freedom,  since  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  adversaries  will 
take  advantage  of  this  execrable 
crime  to  wrest  from  the  nation  the 
liberties  which  the  king  has  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  which  he  is  so 
anxious  to  maintain."1 

From  the  moment  when  the  Duke  de  Berri 
breathed  his  last,  the  king  foresaw 
the  immense  advantage  it  would  give  The  kjn<T 
to  the  ultra-Royalists,  and  the  efforts  resolves  to 
they  would  make  to  force  him  to  support 
abandon  the  system  of  government 
and  the  public  servants  to  whom  he  was  so 
much  attached.     "My  child,"  said  he  to  M. 
Decazes  next  day,  "  the  ultras  are  preparing 
against  us  a  terrible  war;  they  will  make  the 
most  of  my  grief.    It  is  not  your  system  that 
they  will  attack — it  is  mine;  it  is  not  at  you 
their  blows  are  leveled — it  is  at  me."  "  Should 
your  Majesty,"  answered  M.  Decazes,  "  deem 
my  retiring  for  the  good  of  your  service,  I  am 
read}7  to  resign,  though  grieved  to  think  my 
retreat  will  lead  to  such  fatal  consequences." 
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"  I  insist  upon  your  remaining,"  replied  the 
monarch;  "they  shall  not  separate  you  from 
me."  Then,  after  weeping  in  common  over 
the  deplorable  event  which  had  altered  the 
destinies  of  France,  and  let  loose  the  parties 
who  tore  its  entrails  with  such  fury  against 
each  other,  they  agreed  on  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  consequence  ;l  and  these 
291/300'  were,  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
Lam.  vi.  should  be  summoned  as  a  supreme 
273,  274  .  court  to  try  the  assassin  of  the  Duke 
de  Berri ;  and  that  laws,  restrictive 
of  the  license  of  the  press,  and  giving 
the  Government  extraordinary  powers  of  ar- 
rest, and  modifying  the  Electoral  Law,  should 
be  introduced  into  the  Lower  Chamber. 

But  how  determined  soever  the  king  might 
40  be  to  support  his  favorite  minister 
He  at  length  ftnd  system  of  government,  the  tide 
agrees  10  his  of  public  feeling  soon  became  so 
dismissal,  gtrong  that  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  it.  The  terrible  words  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand regarding  M.  Decazes  in  the  Con- 
■tervatrur,  "His  feet  have  slipped  in  blood,"  vi- 
brated in  every  heart.  The  accusation  against 
him,  though  quashed  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu 
ties,  and  repudiated  by  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  still  hung  over  him  in  general  opinion. 
People  did  not  believe  him  guilt}7,  but  he  had 
been  openly  accused,  and  no  proof  of  his  inno- 
cence had  been  adduced.  The  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  was  indescribable,  and  soon  as- 
sumed such  a  magnitude  as  portended  great 
changes,  and  is  always  found,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  to  be  irresistible.  The  terrible  nature  of  the 
catastrophe — itsirreparableconsequenceson  the 
future  of  the  monarchy — the  chances  of  future 
and  unknown  dangers  which  it  had  induced, 
were  obvious  to  every  apprehension.  Every 
one  trembled  for  his  fortune,  his  life  ;  a  few  for 
the  public  liberties.  The  Liberals  became  sub- 
dued and  downcast,  the  Royalists  vehement 
and  exulting.  Matters  were  at  last  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  a  conversation  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  principal  members  of 
the  royal  family.  The  Count  d'Artois  demand- 
ed the  dismissal  of  the  prime  minister,  and  a 
change  in  the  system  of  government.  "  We  are 
hastening  to  a  revolution,  sire,"  said  the  Duch- 
ess d'Angouleme,  "  but  there  is  still  time  to 
arrest  it.  M.  Decazes  has  injured  the  Royalists 
too  deeply  for  any  accommodations  to  take 
place  between  them :  let  him  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  your  Cabinet,  and  all  will  hasten 
to  tender  to  you  their  services."  "  I  do  not 
suppose,"  replied  the  king,  "  that  you  propose 
to  force  my  will :  it  belongs  to  me  alone  to 
determine  the  policy  of  my  government."  "It 
is  impossible  for  me,"  rejoined  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois, "to  remain  at  the  Tuileries  when  M.  De- 
cazes, openly  accused  of  the  murder  of  my  son, 
sits  at  the  council:  I  beseech  you  to  allow  me 
to  retire  to  Compiegne."  The  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme united  her  instances  to  those  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  at  length  the  king,  dread- 
s  Lam  vj  ing  a  total  rupture  of  the  royal  fain- 
299,  300  ,  Hy.  said,  "You  are  determined  on  it: 
Cap  vi  well,  we  shall  see  you  all  shall  be 
3>7> 319-  satisfied.'" 

When  M.  Decazes  heard  of  the  result  of  this 
conference,  he  saw  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  maintain  his  position,  and  he  accordingly 


sent  in  his  resignation.   The  king,  deeply  affect- 
ed, felt  himself  constrained  to  receive  43 
it.    "My  child,"  said  he,  "it  is  not  Resigria- 
against  you.  but  against  me  that  the  l'"n  of  M. 
stroke    is  directed.     The  Pavilion 
Marsan  would   deprive  me   of  all  D^ks  ,je 
power.   I  will  not  have  M.  de  Talley-  Richelieu 
rand  ;  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  alone  sent  for- 
shall  replace  you.    Go  and  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  his  agreeing  to  the  sacrifice  which 
I  demand  of  him.    As  for  you,  I  shall  show 
these  gentlemen  that  you  have  in  noways  lost 
my  confidence."    The  Duke  de  Richelieu  ac- 
cordingly was  commissioned  to  form  a  ministry, 
but  he  evinced  the  utmost  repugnance  at  un- 
dertaking the  task,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  king,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  patriotic  duty,  that  he  at  length  agreed. 
M.  Simeon  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  M.  Portalis  under-secretary  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice.    No  other  changes  were  made  in 
the  Cabinet ;  and  M.  Decazes  was  appointed 
embassador  at  London,  with  magnificent  allow- 
ances.   He  was  so  far  from  losing  his  influence, 
however,  by  his  departure,  that  the  king  cor- 
responded with  him  almost  daily  after  he  was 
settled  in  London.    The  Duke  de  Richelieu 
made  the  absolute  and  unconditional  support 
of  the  Royalists  a  condition  of  his  taking  office, 
and  this  the  Count  d'Artois  engaged 
to  secure ;'  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  ^y3!^ '.' 
cordiality  of  the  alliance,  M.  Capelle,  Lam.  vi.' 
his  private  secretary,  was  made  ptin-  303,  305  ; 
cipal  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  the  ^  "•  38I> 
Interior.  The  Ministry  therefore  was 
materially  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
Royalist  members,  though  it  still  retained,  as  a 
whole,  its  Liberal  character.    But  a  still  more 
material  change  took  place  at  this  period  in 
the  private  disposition  of  the  king,  owing  to  a 
change  of  favorites,  which  materially  influ- 
enced his  policy  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign. 

Although  the  age  and  intimities  of  the  king 
prevented  him  from  becoming  the 
slave  of  the  passions  which  had  dis-  Thekins's 
graced  so  many  of  his  race,  and  his  inclination 
disposition  had  always  made  him  for  Plato- 
more  inclined  to  the  pleasures  of  the  jjjjjjji'  " 
table  than  to  those  of  love,  yet  he 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  female  charms, 
and  extremely  fond  of  the  conversation  of 
elegant  and  well-informed  women.  He  piqued 
himself,  though  neither  young  nor  handsome, 
upon  his  power  of  rendering  himself  agreeable 
to  them  in  the  way  which  he  alone  desired, 
which  was  within  the  limits  of  Platonic  attach- 
ment. He  had  a  remarkable  facility  in  expres- 
sing himself,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  in 
elegant  and  complimentary  language  toward 
them  :  he  spent  several  hours  every  day  in  this 
refined  species  of  trifling,  and  prided  himself 
as  much  on  the  turn  of  his  flattery  in  notes  to 
ladies,  as  on  the  charter  which  was  to  give 
liberty  to  France  and  peace  to  Europe.  Aware 
of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign, 
the  Royalists,  in  whose  saloons  such  a  person 
was  most  likely  to  be  found,  had  for  long  been 
on  the  look-out  for  some  lady  attached  to  their 
principles,  who  might  win  the  confidence  of 
Louis,  and  insensibly  insinuate  her  ideas  on 
politics  in  the  midst  of  the  complimentary 
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trifling  or  unreserved  confidence  of  the  bou- 
doir. Such  a  person  was  found  in  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  then  in  Paris,  who  united  a 
graceful  exterior  to  great  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, and  an  entire  command  of  diplomatic  tact 
and  address ;  and  to  her  influence 
27y?g0vi"  the  future  policy  of  his  reign  is  in  a 
great  degree  to  be  traced.1 

Madame,  the  Countess  Du  Cayla,  was  the 
45  daughter  of  M.  Talon,  who  held  a 
The  Count-  respectable  position  in  the  ancient 
ess  Du  magistracy  of  Prance,  and  had  taken 
<-)a>'la-  an  active  part,  in  concert  with  Mir-a- 
beau  and  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  in  the  in- 
trigues which  preceded  the  Revolution.  He 
was  said  to  be  possessed  of  some  valuable 
papers,  implicating  Louis  XVIII.,  then  Count 
of  Provence,  in  the  affair  for  which  the  Marquis 
de  Favras  suffered  death  in  1789,  and  these  had 
descended  after  his  decease  to  his  daughter. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  di- 
plomacy under  Madame  Campan,  and  was  inti- 
mate both  with  the  Empress  Josephine,  and 
Hortense  Queen  of  Holland,  since  Duchess  of 
St.  Leu.  She  was  married  early  in  life  to  an 
old  man  of  fortune,  whose  temper  was  soon 
found  to  be  incompatible  witli  her  own,  and 
having  separated  from  him,  without  reproach, 
after  the  French  fashion,  she  was  living  without 
scandal  in  the.  family  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
with  whose  natural  daughter,  the  Countess  de 
Rully,  she  was  intimate,  when  the  Royalist 
leaders  cast  their  eyes  upon  her  as 
28iai282V''  a  Pers<m  likely  to  confirm  their  as- 
cendency in  the  royal  councils.2 

The  Viscount  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  the 
46.  person  intrusted  with  the  lnanage- 
Her  first  ment  of  this  delicate  affair,  and  he 
interview  ^  s0  ^[fa  n-reat  tact  and  address, 
with  Louis,  TT  r.  3 
which        He  nrst  impressed  upon  the  young 

proves  sue-  and  charming  countess  that  she 
eessful.  would  confer  inestimable  services  on 
the  cause  of  religion  and  her  country  if  she 
would  take  advantage  of  the  gift  of  pleasing 
which  Providence  had  bestowed  upon  her,  and 
reclaim  the  sovereign  to  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  would  alone  secure  the  interests 
of  his  religion,  his  people,  or  his  family.*  The 

*  "Louis  a  besoin  d'aimer  ceux  a  qui  il  permet  de  le 
conseiller,  son  cceur  est  pour  moitie  dans  la  politique. 
Madame  de  Balbi,  M.  Duvarny,  M.  de  Blacas  autrefois, 
M.  Decazes  aujourd'hui,  sont  lespreuves  encore  vivantes 
de  cette  disposition  de  sa  nature  11  faut  lui  plaire  pour 
avoir  le  droit  de  l'lnflueneer.  Des  femmes  illustres  par 
leur  credit,  utile  ou  funeste,  surle  cceur  et  sur  Tesprit  de 
nos  rois,  ont  tour  a  tour  perdu  ou  sauve  la  royaute  en 
France  et  en  Espagne.  C'est  d'une  l'emme  seule  au- 
jourd'hui que  peut  venir  le  salut  de  la  religion  et  de  la 
monarchic.  La  nature,  la  naissance,  1'education,  le  mai- 
nour meme,  semblent  vous  avoir  designee  pour  ee  role. 
"Voulez-vous  etre  le  sahit  des  princes,  Tamie  du  roi, 
VEsther  des  royalistes,  la  Maintenon  ferme  et  irreproch- 
able  d'une  cour  qui  se  perd  et  qu'une  femme  peut  recon- 
cilier  et  sauver '  Demandez  au  roi  une  audience  sous 
pretexte  d'implorer  sa  protection  dont  vous  avez  besoin 
pour  vous  et  pour  vos  enfants.  Montrez-Iui  coinme  par 
hasard  ces  tresors  de  grace,  de  bon  sens,  et  d'esprit  que 
la  nature  vous  a  prodigues,  non  pour  l'ombre  et  la  retraite, 
mais  pour  1'entretien  d'un  roi  appreciateurpassionne,  des 
dons  de  l'ame  ;  charmez-le  par  une  premiere  conversation  ; 
retournez  quand  il  vous  rappellera  ;  et  quand  votre  empire 
inapercu  sera  i'onde  dans  un  attachement  par  les  habi- 
tudes, employez  peu  a  peu  cet  empire  a  deraciner  de  son 
conseil  le  favori  dont  il  est  fascine,  et  a  reconcilier  le  roi 
avec  son  frere,  avec  les  princes,  et  a  lui  faire  adopter  de 
concert,  dans  la  personne  de  M.  de  Villele,  et  de  ses  amis, 
un  ministere  a  la  fois  royaliste  et  constitutionnel  qui 
remette  le  trone  a  ploiub  sur  la  base  monarchique,  et  qui 


mind  of  Madame  Du  Cayla,  as  her  published 
letters  demonstrate,  at  once  pious  and  tender, 
and  endowed  with  a  reach  of  thought  equal 
to  either  Madame  de  Sevigne  or  the  Princess 
des  Ursins,  readily  embraced  the  duty  thus  as- 
signed to  her  by  the  political  party  to  which 
she  was  attached.  "  It  was  necessary,"  said 
she  afterward,  playfully,  "to  have  an  Esther 
for  that  Ahasuerus."  The  next  point  was  to 
throw  her  in  the  king's  way,  and  this  was  easily 
brought  about  by  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed.  Her  husband, 
with  whom  she  had  come  to  open  rupture,  at 
once  claimed  her  fortune,  and  insisted  upon  ob- 
taining delivery  of  her  children;  and  the  dis- 
consolate mother  solicited  an  interview  with, 
Louis,  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  solicit 
his  interest  and  support  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed.  The  king 
granted  it,  and  the  result  was  entirely  success- 
ful. Dazzled  by  her  beauty,  captivated  by  her 
grace,  impressed  by  her  talents,  melted  by  her 
tears,  the  king  promised  to  aid  her  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  and  invited  her  to  a  second 
interview.  So  great  was  the  ascendency  which 
her  genius  and  charms  of  manner  soon  gave 
her,  that  she  became  necessary  to  the  monarch, 
who  spent  several  hours  every  day  in  her 
society,  without  any  of  the  scandal  arising 
which  in  ordinary  cases  follows  such  inter- 
views. Great  was  the  effect  of  this 
secret  influence  on  the  future  desti-  ^Ma^ame 
nies  of  France,  especially  after  the  re-  du  Cayla, 
moval  of  M.  Decazes  to  London  had  39,  94  ; 
removed  the  chief  counterpoise  on  ^"'ogg' 
the  other  side.1 

Thus  fell,  never  again  to  rise,  M.  Decazes; 
for  though  he  was  appointed  embas-  47 
sador  to  London,  and  retained  the  Character 
confidence  of  the  king,  yet  he  never  ofM.  Deca- 
again  formed  part  of  the  Ministry,  ze*~ 
and  his  career  as  a  public  man  was  at  an  end. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  was  possessed 
of  considerable  abilities.  No  man  raises  him- 
self from  a  humble  station  to  the  rule  of  empire, 
without  being  possessed  of  some  talents,  whieh, 
if  they  are  not  of  the  first  order,  are  at  least  of 
the  most  marketable  description.  It  is  generally 
characters  of  that  description  which  are  most 
successful  in  maintaining  themselves  long  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Genius  anticipates  the  march 
of  events,  and  is  often  shipwrecked  because  the 
world  is  behind  its  views;  heroism  recoils  from 
the  concessions  requisite  for  success,  and  fails 
to  conquer,  because  it  disdains  to  stoop.  It  is 
pliant  ability  which  discerns  the  precise  mode 
of  elevation,  and  adopts  the  principles  requisite 
for  immediate  success.  M.  Decazes  had  this 
pliant  ability  in  the  very  highest  degree.  Dis- 
cerning in  character,  he  at  once  scanned  the 
king's  disposition,  and  perceived  the  foibles 
which  required  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to 
gain  his  confidence.  Able  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  he  made  himself  serviceable  in  his  em- 
ployment, and  attracted  his  notice  by  the  valua- 
ble information  which  he  communicated, -both 
in  his  own  department  and  that  of  others.  En- 
ergetic and  ready  in  the  tribune,  he  defended 

previenne  les  prochaines  catastrophes  dont  la  train  est 
menacee." — Paroles  de  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  a  Madame 
la  Comtesse  Du  Cayla.  Lamartine,  Hist,  de  la  Res- 
toration, vi.  290,  292. 
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the  ministerial  measures  with  vigor  and  success 
against  the  numerous  attacks  with  which  they 
were  assailed. 

He  acquired  the  surprising  ascendency  which 
4g  he  gained  over  the  mind  of  the  king 
Merits  of  mainly  by  studying  his  disposition, 
his  meas-  and  proposing  measures  in  the  Cab- 
inet which  were  in  a  manner  the  re- 
flection of  those  which  he  perceived 
were  already  contemplated  in  the  royal  breast ; 
but  the  temporary  success  which  they  met  with 
proved  that  both  had  correctly  discerned,  if  not 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  their  measures,  at 
least  the  immediate  signs  of  the  times.  The 
Royalists  justly  reproach  him  with  having  es- 
tablished, by  the  royal  authority,  an  electoral 
system  of  the  most  democratic  character,  and 
thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals, 
who  made  use  of  the  advantage  thus  gained  to 
undermine  the  monarchy.  But,  in  justice  to 
him,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  working 
of  representative  governments  was  then  very 
little  understood,  and  the  practical  results  of 
changes,  now  obvious  to  all,  were  then  only 
discerned  by  a  few ;  that  his  situation  was  one 
surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  in  which  any 
false  step  might  lead  to  perdition ;  and  that  if 
the  course  he  pursued  was  one  which  entailed 
ultimate  dangers  of  the  most  serious  kind  on 
the  monarchy,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
which  enabled  it  to  shun  the  immediate  perils 
with  which  it  was  threatened.  In  common 
with  the  king,  his  leading  idea  was  reconcilia- 
tion ;  his  principle,  concession;  his  policy,  to 
disarm  opposition  by  anticipating  its  demands. 
This  view  was  a  benevolent  and  amiable  one, 
but  unfortunately  more  suited  to  the  Utopia  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  than  the  storm-beaten  mon- 
archy of  the  Bourbons;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  such  a  policy,  in  presence  of  an 
ambitions  and  unscrupulous  enemy,  only  post- 
pones the  danger  to  aggravate  it. 

The  Assembly,  by  the  fall  of  M.  Deeazes,  and 
49  the  infusion  of  Royalist  members  into 
Division  of  the  Cabinet,  was  divided  differently 
parties  in  frora  what  it  had  hitherto  been.  The 
My  after  "l.  intermediate  third  party  was  extiu- 
Decazes'  guished  by  the  fall  of  M.  Deeazes.  The 
fall.  Royalists  and  Liberals  now  formed 

two  great  piarties  which  divided  the  whole 
Assembly  between  them — the  Centre  all  ad- 
hered to  the  Right  or  Left.  This  circumstance 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  Ministry  more 
perilous  in  the  outset,  but  more  secure  in  the 
end  ;  it  was  more  difficult  for  them  to  gain  a 
majority  in  the  first  instance,  but,  once  gained, 
it  was  more  likely  to  adhere  permanently  to 
them.  It  is  a  great  evil,  both  for  Government 
and  Opposition,  to  have  a  third  party  between 
them,  the  votes  of  which  may  cast  their  balance 
either  way;  for  it  imposed  upon  both  the  ne- 
cessit  v  of  often  departing  from  their  principles, 
and  avoiding  immediate  defeat,  bv  permanently 
degrading  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  country. 
The  Doctrinaires  all  retired  with  their  chief. 
M.  Deeazes,  but  they  voted  on  important  ques- 
tions with  the  new  Ministry  ;  and  the 
334a?37:  !lbiliLies  of  M.  Guizot,  M.  de  Stael,  M. 
Lam.  vi.'  lie  Barante,  and  M.  de  Saint  Aulairc, 
312,  314  ;  who  formed  the  strength  of  that  party,1 
3U1°  394  were  WCI'  known  not  to  make  their 
adhesion  a  matter  of  eager  solicitation 


and  no  slight  manoeuvring,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Assembly. 

Two  painful  scenes  took  place  before  the 
measures  of  the  new  Ministers  were  50 
brought  forward  in  the  Chamber  of  Funeral  of 
Deputies — the  funeral  of  the  Duke  de  tlle  Duk° 
Bern,  and  the  trial  and  execution  of  an^execu- 
his  assassin.    The  body  of  the  prince  tion  of 
was  laid  in  state  for  several  days  in  Louvel. 
the  Louvre,  and  afterward  carried  March  14- 
with  every  possible  magnificence  to  the  ances- 
tral but  now  untenanted  vaults  of  Saint-Denis. 
The  king,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Angouleme,  attended  the  mournful  cere- 
mony, which  was  celebrated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  external  splendor  which  could  impress 
the  imagination,  and  every  reality  of  woe  which 
could  melt  the  heart  : 

"  When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  a  peasant  has  yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  in  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 
With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall ; 
Through  the  courts  at  deep  midnight  the  torches  are 
gleaming, 

In  the  proudly-arched  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming, 
Far  adown  the  long  aisles  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  fall." 

Such  was  the  emotion  of  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme  at  witnessing  such  a  scene  in  such  a 
place,  that  she  sunk  senseless  on  the  pavement. 
One  only  ray  of  hope  remained  to  the  roval 
family,  arisingfrom  the  situation  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  which  gave  hopes  that  an  heir  might 
yet  be  preserved  for  the  monarchy,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  assassin  blasted.  That  fanatical 
wretch  was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  on 
the  clearest  evidence,  fortified  by  his  own  con- 
fession. He  admitted  the  enormity  of  his  crime, 
but  still  insisted  that  on  public  grounds  it  was 
justifiable.*  His  answers,  when  interrogated, 
evinced  the  deplorable  atheism  in  which  the 
dreams  of  the  Revolution  ended.  "  I  was  some- 
times a  Catholic,"  said  he,  "sometimes  a  theo- 
philanthropist."  "  Do  you  not  fear  the  Divine 
justice?''  asked,  the  Prevost  de  Montmorency. 

"  God  is  a  mere  name,"  replied  the  „ 

ii  *    i        ,i,     1  Moniteur, 

assassin.     lie  was  executed  on  the  june  b 

7th  June,  and  evinced  on  the  scaffold  ib20;  Ann. 
the  same  strange  indifference  which  l)lst-  m. 
had  characterized  his  demeanor  ever  jf'^^g'i 
since  the  murder.1 

The  first  measures  of  the  new  Ministers  were 
directed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  51. 
measures  prepared  by  the  former  Ministerial 
ones,  arming  Government  with  extra-  [1neasseUsr^0°f 
ordinary  powers  of  arrest,  and  re-  Argument  ' 
straining  the  licentiousness  of  the  against  the 
press.  Much  difficulty  was  at  first  llrst" 
experienced  in  arranging  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Royalists  on  the  right,  so  as  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  Chambers,  but  at  length 
the  terms  were  agreed  on  ;  and  these  were,  that 
the  powers  of  arrest  were  to  be  conferred  on 
Government  for  a  limited  period,  that  the  press 
was  to  be  restrained,  and  that  a  new  electoral 
law  was  to  be  introduced,  restoring  the  double 
step  in  elections.  Nothing  could  equal  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  these  laws  were  assailed 

*  "  C'ctait  une  action  horrible,  e'est  vrai,"  disait  Louvel, 
"  quand  on  tue  un  autre  homme :  cela  ne  peut  passer  pour 
vertu,  e'est  un  crime.  Je  n'y  aurais  jamais  ete  entraino 
sans  l'interet  que  je  prenais  a  la  nation  suivant  moi :  je 
croyais  bien  faire  suivant  mon  idee." — Moniteur,  June  4, 
1820  ;  Proces  de  Louvel,  37. 
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by  the  Opposition,  -when  they  were  introduced. 
That  on  the  Law  of  arrest  was  the  first  that  came 
under  discussion.  "  It  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chambers,"  said  General  Foy  and  Benjamin 
Constant,  "  to  defend  a  throne  which  misfortune 
has  rendered  more  august  and  more  dear  to 
fidelity.  Let  us  beware  lest,  in  introducing  nt 
law  more  odious  than  useful,  we  substitute  for 
the  present  public  grief  other  grounds  of  discon- 
tent which  may  cause  the  first  to  be  forgotten. 
The  prince  whom  we  mourn  pardoned  with  his 
dying  breath  his  infamous  assassin.  Let  us  take 
care  that  the  example  of  that  sublime  death  is 
not  lost  for  the  nation,  the  royal  family,  and 
the  public  morality;  that  posterity  may  not 
reproach  us  with  having  sacrificed  the  public 
liberties  on  a  hecatomb  at  the  funeral  of  a 
Bourbon. 

"  The  abyss  of  a  counter-revolution  is  about 
5„  to  open:  a  system  is  announced  which 
Continued,  will  attack  successively  all  our  rights, 
all  the  guarantees  which  the  nation 
sighed  for  in  vain  in  1789,  and  hailed  with 
such  gratitude  in  1814.  The  regime  of  1788  is 
to  be  revived  by  the  three  laws  which  are  pro- 
posed at  the  same  time,  the  first  reviving  lettrea 
de  cachet,  the  second  establishing  the  slavery  of 
the  press,  the  third  fettering  the  organs  of  free- 
dom whom  it  sends  to  the  Chamber.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  in  every  age,  and  more 
especially  in  the  disastrous  epoch  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  if  a  government  once  yields  to  a 
party,  that  party  will  not  fail  soon  to  subju- 
gate it.  The  present  time  affords  a  proof  of  it. 
The  barrier,  feeble  and  tottering  as  it  was, 
which  the  Ministry  opposed  to  the  counter- 
revolution, shakes,  and  is  about  to  be  thrown 
down.  Perhaps  the  Ministry  does  not  at  this 
moment  foresee  it;  but  all  the  laws  which  you 
are  called  on  now  to  pass,  will  be  turned  to 
the  profit  of  the  counter-revolution,  and  that 
principle  is  to  be  applied  to  the  proposed  law, 
compared  to  that  of  1817.  That  which  in 
1817  was,  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
i  An  Hist  merely  irregular,  will  in  1820  be 
Hi.  61,  81  ,  terrible;  that  which  in  1817  was 
Lac.  ii.  397,  only  vicious  in  principle,  will  in  1820 
become  terrible  in  its  application."1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  answered  by  the 
53  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  the  Duke  de 
Answer  by  Fitz-james,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
the  Govern-  ernment:  "Is  it  possible  that  any 
one  can  be  so  blind  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  dangers  which  menace  the 
6tate  and  the  royal  family?  Does  any  one 
persist  in  asserting  that  the  assassination  of  the 
13th  February  is  an  isolated  act?  Have  the 
persons  who  assert  this  been  shut  up  in  their 
nouses  for  the  last  six  months?  What!  are 
those  ferocious  songs,  repeated  night  after 
night  with  such  perseverance  that  the  indul- 
gent police  have  at  length  come  to  pretend 
that  they  do  not  hear  them,  nothing? — those 
6ongs  which  commenced  on  the  very  night  of 
the  assassination,  and  which  they  had  the 
effrontery  to  repeat  under  the  windows  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  herself?  What!  those  pla- 
cards, those  menaces,  those  anonymous  letters 
— not  to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to,  and  dis- 
regard them,  but  to  her  for  whom  they  know 
we  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  a  thousand  times 
our  lives — those  execrable  threats  against  a  be- 


reaved father,  whose  grief  would  have  melted 
tigers,  but  has  only  increased  the  thirst  for 
blood  in  our  revolutionary  tigers.  What!  those 
medals,  struck  with  the  name  of  Marin  Louise 
and  her  son — their  images  sent  every  where 
through  the  kingdom,  and  now  paraded  even 
in  the  capital ;  those  clubs,  in  which  they  count 
us  on  our  benches,  and  have  a  poniard  ready 
for  each  of  our  breasts'  the  coincidence  of  what 
passes  in  the  nations  around  us  with  what  we 
witness  in  our  interior — the  assassination  by 
Sand,  the  attempted  assassination  of  Thistle- 
wood,  repetitions  abroad  of  what  was  going  on 
in  our  interior — homicide  and  regicide  con- 
verted into  virtues,  and  recommended  as  deeds 
worthy  of  eternal  glory.  What!  Spain  be- 
come the  prey  of  a  military  faction,  and  of  acts 
of  treason  which  have  dishonored  the  name  of 
a  soldier  Are  these  not  proofs  of  a  conspiracy 
extending  over  all  western  Europe,  which  is  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  strides  toward  its  maturi- 
ty?" So  obvious  were  these  dangers,  that, 
notwithstanding  a  vehement  outcry  in  both 
houses,  the  proposed  law  was  passed  .  A|j  ^ 
by  considerable  majorities,  the  num-  61,  62  , 
bers  in  the  Chamber  of  r>eputies  Lac.  h. 399, 
being  134  to  113;  in  the  Peers,  121  40"'.^Pn 
to86!'  <H5,tf>o, 

The  law  re-establishing  the  censorship  of  the 
press  excited  a  still  more  violent  M 
storm  in  the  Chambers.  As  a  pre-  Censor- 
lude  to  it,  the  most  extraordinary  shlP  01  llle 
ferment  took  place  in  the  public  jJJ^,,, Ar' 
journals,  which  nearly  unanimously  asainst  it 
assailed  the  proposed  measure  with  by  the  Op- 
a  degree  of  vehemence  unexampled  Posltlon- 
even  in  those  days  of  rival  governments  and 
desperate  party  contests.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  said  by  M.  Manuel,  M.  Lafaj'ette,  and  M. 
Camille-Jourdan :  "The  censorship  is  essen- 
tially partial ;  it  has  always  been  so,  and  it  is 
impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  for  it  is 
absolute  government  in  practice.  You  have 
already  suspended  individual  liberty,  and  you 
are  now  about  to  add  to  the  rigor  of  arbitrary 
detention  by  the  censure,  for  you  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  Ministers  to  be  made  aware  of 
their  error.  You  ask  for  examples  of  the  abuse 
of  the  censorship,  they  are  innumerable:  the 
most  arbitrary  spirit  prevailed  when  it  was 
last  established,  for  they  erased  even  the 
speeches  of  your  own  colleagues,  when  they 
were  in  defense  against  attacks.  To  what  do 
you  aspire  with  these  ill-timed  attempts  at  re- 
pression ?  To  extinguish  the  volcano  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  the  flame  is  extending  beneath 
your  feet,  and  that,  if  you  do  not  give  it  an 
adequate  means  of  escape,  it  will  occasion  an 
explosion  which  will  destroy  you  all?  While 
the  liberty  of  Europe  is  advancing  with  the 
steps  of  a  giant,  and  when  France  wishes,  and 
ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  great  develop- 
ment of  the  dignity  and  faculties  of  man,  ft 
government,  to  whom,  indeed,  hypocrisy  can 
no  longer  be  objected,  is  endeavoring  to  drag 
you  into  a  backward  course,  and  to  widen 
more  and  more  the  breach  which  already 
yawns  in  the  nation.  Whither  are  we  tend- 
ing? You  accumulate  tettres  de  cachet  and 
censors!  I  am  no  panegyrist  of  the  English 
government,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
I  minister  could  be  found  so  bold  as  to  propose, 
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in  that  country,  at  the  same  time,  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

"To  prevent  is  not  to  repress,  say  the  parti- 

55  sans  of  the  censorship.  Never  was  a 
Concluded,  more  deplorable  illusion.    To  subject 

the  journals  to  such  fetters  is  to  strike 
at  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  its  very  heart. 
The  liberty  of  the  periodical  press  is  the  life- 
blood  of  freedom.  Vigilant  advanced  guards, 
ever-wakeful  sentinels,  their  sheets  are  to  re- 
presentative governments  what  language  is 
to  man.  They  serve  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  distant  places,  whose  in- 
terests are  the  same ;  they  leave  no  opinion 
without  defense,  no  abuse  in  the  shade,  no  in- 
justice without  an  avenger.  The  Government 
is  not  less  aided  by  its  efforts.  The  Ministry 
know  beforehand  what  it  has  to  hope  or  to 
fear ;  the  people,  who  are  their  friends,  and 
who  their  enemies;  and  to  them  we  owe  that 
early  communication  of  intelligence,  and  that 
rapid  expression  of  wishes,  which  is  an  advant- 
age which  nothing  else  can  supply.  Attack 
openly  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  respect  that 
of  the  public  journals;  but  recollect  that  the 
charter  has  not  separated  them,  and  that  it  has 
withdrawn  both  alike  from  every  species  of 
censorship.  This  is  not  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple; it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death.  We 
have  arrived  at  that  point,  that  if  our  personal 
freedom,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  liberty 
of  elections,  are  taken  away,  the  charter  has 
become  a  mockery,  the  constitutional  monarchy 
is  at  an  end.  Nothing  remains  for  us  but 
anarchy  or  despotism.  Power  will  rest  with 
the  strongest ;  and  if  so,  woe  to  the  feeble  ma- 
jority in  this  Chamber  which  now  directs  it. 
Nothing  can  long  remain  strong  which  is  not 
1  An  Hist,  national.  Do  not  denationalize  the 
in.  67,  68,  throne:  if  you  do  so,  your  majority 
72  will  soon  be  broken  to  pieces."  1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by 

56  Baron  Pasquier  and  Count  Simeon: 
Answer  by  "It  is  books,  and  not  pamphlets, 
(lie  Minis-  which  have  enlightened  the  world, 
ttnaiists     Cast  y0ur      s  on  tlie  COI1dition  to 

which  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  journals 
has  brought  society,  and  every  where  you  will 
see  the  passions  roused  to  the  highest  degree, 
hatreds  envenomed,  the  poniards  of  vengeance 
sharpened — and  the  horrible  catastrophe  which 
we  all  deplore  is  a  direct  consequence  of  it. 
Consider  the  character  of  that  crime:  one 
special  character  distinguishes  it,  and  that  is 
fanaticism.  But  what  sort  of  fanaticism?  Every 
age  has  had  its  own,  and  ours  is  not  less  clearly 
defined  than  that  which,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  sharpened  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac.  It  is 
not  now  the  pulpit,  it  is  the  journals  which 
encourage  fanaticism  ;  it  is  no  longer  religious, 
but  political.  Where  are  the  organs  of  that 
fanaticism  which  threatens  to  tear  society  in 
pieces  to  be  found?  By  whom  is  it  cherished, 
flattered,  exalted?  Who  can  deny  that  it  is 
the  journals  and  periodical  publications  that  do 
this?  Men  eminent  for  their  talents,  respecta- 
ble for  their  virtues,  influential  from  their 
position,  have  not  disdained  to  descend  into 
this  arena,  and  to  employ  their  great  abilities 
to  move  the  people.  Others,  borrowing  every 
mask,  have  learned  and  employed  every  art  to 


[Chap.  IX. 

turn  to  their  advantage  the  most  shameful  pro- 
jects, the  most  infamous  objects  which  the  heart 
of  man  can  harbor.  Such  is  the  government 
of  journals;  powerful  to  destroy,  they  are 
powerless  to  save.  They  have  destroyed  the 
Constitution  of  1791,  which  gave  them  liberty  ; 
they  destroyed  that  Convention  which  made 
\he  world  tremble. 

"  We  are  told  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
the  soul  of  representative  govern- 
ments. Doubtless  it  is  so ;  but  it  is  Concluded 
not  less  true  than  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press  is  its  most  mortal  enemy.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  there  is  no  political  sys- 
tem sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  attacks 
which  it  has  now  come  to  organize  among  us. 
Possibly  the  time  may  come  when,  as  in  En- 
gland, it  may  be  practicable  to  establish  fully 
the  liberty  of  the  press  among  us;  but  unques- 
tionably that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
event  we  all  deplore,  the  universal  debacle  of 
violence  which  has  succeeded  it,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  In  the  mean  time,  Government, 
without  the  aid  of  extraordinary  powers,  can 
not  command  a  remedy  for  these  evils ;  it  has 
not,  and  should  not  have,  any  influence  over 
the  tribunals;  the  dependence  of  magistrates 
would  degrade,  unsuccessful  prosecutions  weak- 
en it;  verdicts  of  juries,  so  powerful  on  public 
opinion,  might  destroy  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  deficiency  of  repressive, 
by  augmenting  the  strength  of  preventive  checks; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  censorship. 
It  is  in  vain  to  object  to  such  a  power,  that 
it  may  be  converted  into  the  arm  of  a  party. 
Doubtless  it  might  be  so ;  but  that  party  is 
the  party  of  France — of  the  Bourbons — of  the 
charter  of  freedom.  That  party  must  be  al- 
lowed to  triumph,  for  it  is  that  of  regular  gov- 
ernment. The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must 
say  to  the  people,  'The  danger  with  which  you 
are  menaced  does  not  come  from  your  gov- 
ernors ;  it  comes  from  yourselves — from  the 
factions,  in  whose  eyes  nothing  is  fixed,  nothing 
sacred,  and  which,  abandoned  to  their  senseless 
furies,  would  not  scruple  to  trample  every  law 
under  their  feet.  It  is  from  them  ,  Monite 
that  we  must  wrest  their  arms,  under  peb  ^  ' 
pain  of  perishing  in  case  of  failure,  1820;  Ann. 
for  they  aim  at  nothing  short  of  uni-  E'sk'''' 

i       *     >  >'  i  1)5,  ubt 

versal  rum.  1 

The  Doctrinaires,  who  felt  that  their  influence 
was  mainly  dependent  on  strength  5g 
of  intellect,  and  dreaded  any  restric-  Result  of 
tion  upon  its  expression,  almost  all  l"c  debate, 
voted  against  the  Government  on  Marctl  30- 
this  occasion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and 
in  the  Peers,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  ar- 
dent genius  revolted  at  the  idea  of  restraint, 
was  also  ranged  against  them.     The  Right 
Centre,  however,  with  that  exception,  nearly 
unanimously  adhered ;  and  the  result  showed 
how  nearly  the  parties  were  balanced,  now  that 
the  Chamber  was  divided  into  two  only.    In  the 
Peers  the  numbers  were  106  to  104;  in  the 
lower  house,  136  to  110. 2    It  is  re-  aMonitenr 
markable  that,  on  so  vital  a  point  A'|ir,i  ti  ' 
for  public  freedom,  the  majority  was  1820  ;  Ann. 
so  much  greater  in  the  Commons  than  g^Sg6''gj 
the  Peers.    On  the  day  after  the  final     '  ' 
division  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
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Interior  to  examine  all  periodical  journals  be- 
fore their  publication,  and  the  censorship  came 
into  full  operation. 

Experience  has  confirmed  the  assertion  here 
59       made,  that  no  government  has  ever 
Reflections  been  established  in  France,  since  the 
on  this  sub-  Revolution,  which  has  been  able  to 
Ject-  stand  for  any  lengtli  of  time  against 

the  unrestricted  assaults  of  the  public  press. 
Whether  it  is  from  the  vehemence  and  prone- 
ness  to  change  in  the  French  character,  or  from 
the  absence  of  that  steadying  mass  of  fixed  in- 
terests, which,  like  the  fly-wheel  in  the  ma- 
chine, steadies  its  movements,  and  restrains  the 
actions  of  the  moving  power,  the  fact  is  certain. 
No  dynast}'  or  administration  has  ever  existed 
for  any  length  of  time,  which  had  not  contrived 
somehow  or  other  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
the  periodical  press.  There  is  more  here  than 
a  peculiarity  of  national  temperament,  to  which, 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  we  are  so  apt  to 
ascribe  it.  It  points  to  a  great  truth,  of  gen- 
eral application  and  lasting  importance  to 
mankind — that  is,  that  the  public  press  is  only 
to  be  relied  on  as  the  bulwark  either  of  freedom 
or  good  government,  where  classes  exist  in 
society,  and  interests  in  the  state,  which  render 
the  support  of  truth  a  matter  of  immediate  prof- 
it to  those  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  en- 
lightening or  directing  the  public  mind.  In- 
dividuals of  a  noble  and  lofty  character  will, 
indeed,  often  be  found  who  will  sacrifice  inter- 
est to  the  assertion  of  truth,  but  they  are  few 
in  number;  and  though  they  may  direct  the 
thinking  few,  they  can  not  be  expected,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  to  have  much  influence 
on  the  unthinking  man)'.  The  ability  of  those 
engaged  in  the  public  press  is  in  general  very 
great;  but  it  is  like  the  ability  of  the  bar — it 
is  employed  to  support  the  views  which  suit 
the  interests  of  its  clients,  and  more  occupied 
with  objects  of  present  interest  than  with  those 
of  ultimate  importance.  Those  who  live  by 
the  people  must  please  the  people.  There  is 
no  security  so  complete  alike  for  stable  govern- 
ment and  public  freedom  as  a  free  press,  when 
great  interests  on  both  aides  exist  in  society,  and 
the  national  talent  is  equally  divided  in  plead- 
ing their  cause  respectively.  But  where,  either 
from  the  violence  of  previous  convulsions,  or 
any  other  cause,  only  one  prevailing  interest  is 
left  in  society,  the  greater  part  of  the  public 
press  at  once  ranges  itself  on  its  side :  the  other 
is  never  heard ;  or,  if  heard,  never  attended  to. 
The  chains  are  thrown  over  the  minds  of  men, 
and  a  free  press  becomes,  as  in  republican 
America,  the  organ  of  the  mandates  of  a  tyrant 
majority;  or,  as  in  imperial  France,  the  instru- 
ment of  a  military  despotism. 

Government  soon  found  that  the  decree  di- 
60.       rected  against  the  periodical  press 
Alarming     had  neitherextinguishedthe  freedom 
state  of  the  0f  thought  nor  taken  away  the  arms 
country,         j  j>  mi  i  -i    •  /. 

and  (Mens-   ot  taction,     Ihe  journals,  being  fet- 

ive  meas-  tered  by  the  censorship,  took  ref- 
uresotGov-  u„e  jn  pamphlets,  which  were  not 
ernment.        °u .    .  j  ,  in  • 

subjected  to  it,  and  Paris  soon  was 

overrun  with  brochures  which  assailed  Govern- 
ment with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  on  the  plea 
that  it  had  departed  from  the  constitutional  re- 
gime, indulged  in  the  most  uncontrolled  vio- 
lence of  language.    Not  the  Ministry  merely, 


the  dynasty  was  openly  assailed ;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  there  appeared  decisive  evidence 
of  the  great  conspiracy  which  had  been  organ- 
ized in  France  against  the  Bourbons.  As  long 
as  the  electoral  system  was  established  on  such 
a  footing  as  gave  them  a  near  prospect  of  dis- 
possessing the  Crown  by  legislative  means,  this 
conspiracy  was  kept  in  abeyance;  but  now 
that  a  quasi-Royalist  Ministry  was  in  power, 
and  there  was  a  chance  of  a  change  in  the 
Electoral  Law  which  might  defeat  their  pro- 
jects, the)'  became  entirely  undisguised  in  their 
measures,  and  openly  menaced  the  throne.  In 
these  arduous  circumstances  the  conduct  of  Go  v- 
ernment  was  firm,  and  yet  temperate.  Prose- 
cutions were  instituted  against  the  press,  which, 
in  some  instances,  were  successful,  and  in  some 
degree  tended  to  check  its  licentiousness.  The 
army,  moreover,  was  firm,  and  could  be  relied 
on  for  the  discharge  of  its  duty  j1  ,  Cap  vii 
which  was  the  more  fortunate  and  i,  7, 12 ; 
meritorious  on  its  part,  that  a  great  Lac  ii.  403, 
portion  of  its  officers  were  veterans  405, 
of  Napoleon's  army,  and  that  the  greatest  ef- 
forts had  been  made  by  the  Liberal  party  to 
seduce  both  them  and  those  on  half-pay  into 
the  treasonable  designs  which  were  in  contem- 
plation. Aware  of  the  approach  of  danger, 
the  Minister  of  War  drew  the  Royal  Guard 
nearer  to  Paris,  and  arranged  its  station  so  that 
in  six  hours  two  thirds  of  its  force  might  be 
concentrated  at  any  point  in  the  capital  which 
might  be  menaced. 

An  untoward  circumstance  occurred  at  this 
juncture,  which,  although  trivial  in  6] 
ordinary  times,  now    considerably  Denuncia- 
augmented  the  difficulties  of  Govern-  ation  of  the 

rnent.  A  magistrate  at  Kimes,  M.  secret  Sov 
»,r  j-  a  -ui   1.  i. '  •  -  •■       ■  ernment. 

Madier,  a  respectable  but  injudicious 

and  credulous  man,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  stated  that, 
some  days  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
two  circulars  had  been  sent  to  Nimes,  not  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  from  the  Roy- 
alist committee,  denouncing  M.  Deeazes,  and 
directing  the  Royalists  to  organize  themselves 
as  for  ulterior  events.*"  It  was  evident  from 
the  tenor  of  these  circulars,  which  without 
doubt  had  emanated  from  the  Royalist  com- 
mittee at  Paris,  that  they  related  only  to  elec- 
tioneering preparations,  in  the  event  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Chambers  taking  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  Ministry ;  and  that 
when  the  retreat  of  M.  Deeazes  was  secured, 
nothing  more  was  intended  to  be  done.  But 
this  petition  and  the  revelation  of  the  Royalist 
circulars  served  as  an  admirable  handle  to  the 
Liberal  party,  who  pointed  to  it  as  a  proof  of 
a  secret  government,  which  counteracted  all 
the  measures  of  the  responsible  one,  and  was 
preparing  the  entire  ruin  of  the  public  liber- 

*  "  Ne  soyez  ni  surpris  ni  effrages  quoique  l'attentat 
du  13  Fevrier  n'ait  pas  amene  sur-Ie-champ  la  chuie  du 
Favori  ;  agissez  comme  s'll  etait  deja  renvoye.  Nous 
l'arracherons  de  ce  poste  si  on  ne  consent  pas  a  Ten  ban- 
nir  :  en  attendant,  organisez-vous ;  les  avis,  les  ordres, 
l'argent  ne  vous  manqueront  pas."'  Another — "  Nous 
vous  demandions  il  y  a  peu  de  jours  une  attitude  impo- 
sante,  nous  vous  recommandons  aujourd'hui  le  calme, 
nous  venons  de  remporter  un  avamage  decisif  en  faisant 
chasser  Deeazes:  de  grands  services  peuvent  vous  etre 
rendus  par  le  nouveau  ministere :  il  faut  bien  vous  garder 
de  lui  monlrer  des  sentiments  hostiles." — Cafefique, 
v.  11. 
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ties.  Vehement  debates  followed  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  course 
of  'which  the  "  factious  personage"  near  the 
throne,  from  whom  they  all  emanated,  was 
openly  denounced,  and  a  motion  -was  even 
brought  forward  for  an  address  to  the  Crown 
to  dismiss  the  new  Ministers.  The  proposal 
was  negatived,  but  the  object  was  gained;  the 
1  Ann  Hist  Pu^'c  mind  was  agitated,  and  the 
iii.  217  219;  people  were  prepared  to  embrace 
Cap.  vii.  15,  the  idea  that  the  continuance  of  the 
403'  407  "  Ministry  was  inconsistent  with  the 
'  '  preservation  of  the  public  liberties.1 
It  was  in  this  agitated  state  of  the  public 
fi2  mind  that  Ministers  were  charged 
Ministerial  with  the  arduous  duty  of  bringing 
project  of  a  forward  their  new  law  of  election 

oraTlaw1"  — *'ie  mos*'  dangerous  and  exciting 
ora  aw.     topic  whic}i  jt  was  possible  for  them 

to  broach,  but  which  was  made  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  the  Royalist  alliance  with  the 
Centre  in  support  of  the  Government.  No 
small  difficulty  was  experienced,  however,  in 
effecting  a  compromise  on  the  subject,  and  ad- 
justing a  project  in  which  the  coalescing  par- 
ties might  agree ;  but  at  length,  by  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  of  M.  Simeon,  M.  Pasquier,  and 
M.  Mounier,  the  terms  were  agreed  to  on  both 
sides,  and  were  as  follows :  Two  classes  of  col- 
leges of  electors — one  of  the  departments,  the 
other  of  the  arrondissements.  The  electoral 
college  of  each  department  was  to  consist  of  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  electors  paying  the 
highest  taxes ;  the  electoral  colleges  of  the 
arrondissements  were  to  consist  of  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  electors  having  their  domicile 
within  their  limits.  The  electoral  colleges  of 
the  arrondissements  named  by  a  simple  majority 
as  many  candidates  as  the  department  was  en- 
titled to  elect;  and  the  college  of  the  depart- 
ment chose  from  among  them  the  deputies  to 
send  to  the  Chamber.  This  project  was  im- 
perfect in  its  details,  and  drawn  up  in  haste ; 
but  it  tended  to  remove  the  grand  evil  of  the 
existing  system — the  election  of  the  whole 
Chamber  by  one  uniform  class  of  electors ;  and 

as  such  it  was  promised  the  support 
2GC27  V"  °f  tne  Doctrinaires  and  a  large  part 

of  the  Centre  of  the  Assembly.2 
The  discussion  was  brilliant  and  animated  in 
63  both  Chambers,  and  called  forth  the 
Argument  vel'y  highest  abilities  on  either  side, 
against  it  On  the  side  of  the  Opposition  it  was 
by  the  Op-  contended  by  M.  Royer-Collard,  M. 
position.  Lafayette;  an(j  General  Foy:  "The 
charter  has  consecrated  the  Revolution  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  compromise;  it  is  it  which  has 
given  us  all  our  liberties — the  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  is  expressly  guaranteed  by  it ; 
and  equality,  which  is  guaranteed  by  repre- 
sentative institutions.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties is  the  guarantee  of  the  charter.  That  is  a 
proposition  which  no  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to 
dispute.  Take  away  the  Elective  Chamber, 
and  power  resides  alone  in  the  Executive  and 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  ;  the  nation  becomes 
retrograde — it  becomes  a  domain,  and  is  pos- 
sessed as  such.  Take  away  the  guarantees 
promised  by  the  charter,  and  you  turn  that 
instrument  against  itself ;  or,  what  is  even 
worse,  you  render  it  an  object  of  derision,  alike 
against  the  sovereign  who  granted  and  the 


people  who  received  it.  If  the  Government 
had  persisted  in  its  intention  of  revising  the 
charter,  it  would  have  experienced  less  opposi- 
tion than  in  this  attempt,  which  is  pretending 
to  uphold  the  charter,  to  undermine  its  most 
important  provisions.  It  is  not  because  the 
charter  has  given  this  one  the  title  of  Baron, 
another  that  of  Bishop,  that  it  is  the  idol  of 
the  nation  ;  it  is  because  it  has  secured  liberty 
of  conscience  and  personal  freedom  that  it  has 
become  so,  and  that  we  have  sworn  fidelity  to 
it.  Now  we  are  virtually  absolved  from  our 
oaths — the  aristocracy  is  secretly  undermining 
both  the  nation  and  the  throne.  Can  you 
doubt  it,  when  you  recollect  the  contempt  and 
derision  it  has  east  on  that  glorious  standard 
with  which  such  recollections  are  associated — 
that  standard  which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
peat, is  that  of  public  freedom? 

"  In  vain  may  the  proposed  law  be  passed, 
and  even  for  a  time  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  the  public  feeling  will  ex-       i54'  , 
.      ..     1        .,       ,   s    '         .  Continued, 
tmguish  it,  wear  it  out,  destroy  it 

by  resistance ;  it  never  will  become  the  law 
of  France.  Representative  government  will 
not  be  wrested  from  you ;  it  is  stronger  than 
the  will  of  its  adversaries.  By  a  coup  d'etat  of 
18th  Fruetidor*  you  may  transport  men;  you 
can  not  transport  opinions.  Our  old  parlia- 
ments were  not  so  robust  as  a  representative 
assembly;  they  did  not  speak  in  the  name  of 
France,  but  they  sometimes  defended  the  pub- 
lic liberties,  and  the  eloquent  and  courageous 
remonstrances  which  they  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  resounded  through  the  nation.  The 
ministry  of  Louis  XV.  wished  to  overthrow 
them:  he  was  conquered.  The  parliaments, 
for  a  moment  subdued,  raised  themselves  again 
amidst  the  public  acclamations;  and  the  ephem- 
eral puppets  with  whom  they  had  filled  their 
benches  disappeared  forever.  Thus  will  van- 
ish the  Chamber  of  Privilege. 

"You  strive  in  vain  against  an  irresistible 
torrent.    You  are  under  the  iron 

hand  of  necessity.  So  lone;  as  equal-  „    ?5'  . 

rt  .  .  &  ,  ^  Continued, 
lty  is  the  law  01  society,  equal  repre- 
sentation is  imposed  upon  it  in  all  its  energy 
and  purity.  Ask  from  it  no  concessions;  it  is 
not  for  it  to  make  them.  The  representative 
government  is  itself  a  guarantee.  As  such  it 
is  called  on  to  demand  concessions,  not  to  make 
them.  Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  it  is 
partial  to  the  new  order  of  things — it  exists 
only  to  insure  the  triumph  of  the  charter. 
AVould  you  obtain  its  support? — Embrace  its 
cause.  Separate  right  from  privilege.  Affec- 
tion is  the  true  bond  of  societies.  Study  what 
attracts  a  nation,  what  it  repudiates,  what  it 
hopes,  what  it  fears ;  in  a  word,  show  yourself 
a  part  of  it,  and  you  will  be  popular.  During 
eight  centuries,  this  has  been  the  secret  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  Legitimacy  is  the  idea 
the  most  profound,  and  withal  the  most  fruit- 
ful, which  has  penetrated  modern  society.  It 
renders  evident  to  all  in  a  visible  and  immor- 
tal image  the  idea  of  right,  that  noble  appanage 
of  the  human  race ;  of  right,  without  which 
there  would  be  nothing  on  earth,  but  a  life 
without  dignity,  and  a  death  without  hope. 
Legitimacy  belongs  to  us  more  than  any  other 
nation,  for  no  other  nation  possesses  it  in  such 


In  1797,  when  the  Directory  was  overturned. 
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purity  as  ourselves,  or  can  point  to  so  illustri- 
ous a  Line  of  great  and  good  princes. 

"Rivers  do  not  flow  back  to  their  sources: 
accomplished  facts  are  not  restored 
Concluded  to  nonentity.  A  bloody  Revolution 
had  changed  the  face  of  our  earth: 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  society,  overturned 
with  violence,  a  new  society  had  raised  itself, 
governed  by  new  maxims  and  new  men.  Like 
all  conquerors,  I  say  it  in  its  presence,  that  so- 
ciety was  barbarous:  it  had  neither  received,  in 
its  origin  nor  in  its  progress,  the  true  principle 
of  civilization — right.  Legitimacy,  which  alone 
had  preserved  the  ark  of  our  salvation,  could 
alone  restore  it  to  us:  it  has  restored  it.  With 
the  royal  race,  right  has  reappeared;  every 
day  has  been  marked  by  its  progress  in  opin- 
ions, manners,  and  laws.  In  a  few  years  we 
have  recovered  the  social  doctrines  -which  we 
had  lost.  Right  has  succeeded  to  power  Le- 
gitimacy on  the  throne  has  become  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  general  ascendant  of  law.  As  it  is 
the  ruling  principle  m  society,  good  faith  is  its 
august  character;  it  is  profaned  if  it  is  lower- 
ed to  astuteness  or  devoured  by  fraud.  The 
proposed  law  sinks  the  legitimate  monarchy 
to  the  level  of  the  government  of  the  Revolu 
i  Ann.  Hist  tion,  by  resting  it  on  fraud.  The  pro 
iii,  1(15, 125  ;  ject  of  the  proposed  law  is  the  most 
Moniteur  fatal  which  has  ever  come  out  of  the 
182o'  ^ac '  c°unei's  of  kings  since  those,  of  fatal 
ii.  413,  415 ;  memory,  which  overturned  the  fam- 
Cap.  vu.  30,  iiy  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  the  divorce 
of  the  nation  from  its  sovereign."' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  on  the 
g-       part  of  the  Government,  by  M.  de 
Answer  by  Serres,  M.  Simeon,  and  M.  Villele: 
the  Minis-  "We  are  reminded  of  two  periods — 
lenahsts.     thg  ^  of  our  Revolution  and  the 

present  time.  History  will  judge  the  first,  and 
it  will  judge  also  the  men  who  were  engaged 
in  it.  But  I  can  not  dissemble  what  the  strange 
speech  of  M.  Lafayette  obliges  me  to  declare, 
that  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  men  who 
attacked  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  end  over- 
turned it.  I  am  convinced  that  generous  and 
elevated  sentiments  animated  him;  but,  inspired 
by  these  feelings,  is  it  surprising  to  him  that 
men  attached  by  principle  and  duty  to  that 
monarchy  should  have  defended  it  before  it 
fell?  He  should  be  just  enough  not  to  impute 
to  the  victims  of  those  times  all  the  evils  of  a 
Revolution  which  has  pressed  so  heavily  on 
themselves.  Have  these  times  left  in  the  mind 
of  the  honorable  member  some  mournful  recol- 
lections, many  useful  lessons?  He  should  have 
known — many  a  time  he  must  have  felt,  with 
death  in  his  heart  and  blushes  on  his  face — 
not  only  that,  after  having  once  roused  the 
masses,  their  leaders  have  no  longer  the  power 
to  restrain  them,  but  that  they  are  forced  to 
follow,  and  even  to  lead  them. 

'•  But  let  us  leave  these  old  events,  and  think 
fis        of  our  present  condition,  and  the 
Continued,  questions  which  are  now  before  us. 

What  chiefly  weighs  with  me  is  the 
declaration  made  by  General  Lafayette,  that 
he  has  entered  these  walls  to  make  oath  to  the 
constitution  (he  has  not  said  the  king  and  the 
constitution),  and  that  that  oath  was  recipro- 
cal ;  that  the  acts  of  the  legislature — your  acts 
— have  violated  the  constitution,  and  that  he 


is  absolved  from  his  oath!  He  declares  this  in 
the  name  of  himself  and  his  friends :  he  declares 
it  in  the  face  of  the  nation!  He  adds  to  this 
declaration  an  eloge,  as  affected  as  it  is  ill- 
timed,  of  colors  which  can  not  now  be  regard- 
ed as  any  other  colors  but  those  of  rebellion. 
The  scandal  which  I  denounce,  so  far  from  be- 
ing repented  of,  has  been  renewed  a  second 
time  in  the  tribune.  What,  I  ask,  can  be  the 
motive  for  such  conduct?  If  insensate  persons, 
excited  by  such  language  criminally  imprudent, 
proceed  to  acts  of  sedition,  on  whose  head 
should  fall  the  blood  shed  in  rebellion,  or  in 
extinguishing  it  by  the  hands  of  the  law  ?  And 
when  a  man,  who  himself  has  precipitated  the 
excesses  of  the  people,  saw  their  fury  turned 
against  himself — when  that  man,  respectable  in 
many  respects,  uses  language  of  which  his  own 
experience  should  have  taught  him  the  danger, 
are  not  his  words  to  be  regarded  as  more 
blamable  than  if  they  came  from  an  ordinary 
man?  The  honorable  member,  who  should  be 
so  \rell  aware  of  the  danger  of  revolutionary 
movements,  now  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of 
them.  With  the  same  breath  he  pronounces 
a  glowing  eulogium  on  the  cause  of  rebellion, 
and  declares,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
colleagues,  that  he  considers  himself  absolved 
from  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter:  he  pro- 
claims the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is, 
in  other  words,  the  right  of  insurrection.  Is 
not  such  an  appeal  an  incitement  to  rebellion? 
And  does  not  that  point  to  your  duty  in  com- 
bating an  opposition  animated  by  such  princi- 
ples? 

"The  Electoral  Law  of  1S17  has  lost,  since  it 
was  carried  into  execution,  the  most 
important  of  its  defenders.  It  has  continued 
been  the  cause  of  the  present  crisis 
in  society.  The  same  Ministers  who  formerly 
proposed,  who  subsequently  have  been  com- 
pelled to  defend  it,  convinced  by  experience, 
animated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  now  come  for- 
ward to  propose  its  modification.  The  very 
Chamber  of  Peers  which  voted  its  adoption  has 
risen  up  against  it.  Sixty  peers  were  created 
to  vanquish  the  resistance  to  it  in  that  Cham- 
ber; a  hundred  would  be  required  to  insure 
its  continuance.  It  is  no  wonder  it  is  so,  for 
the  law  of  1817  failed  in  the  chief  object  of 
representative  institutions.  It  excluded  the 
masses  alike  of  property  and  numbers.  What 
renders  it  in  an  especial  manner  dangerous  is, 
that  the  limited  homogeneous  class  to  which  it 
has  confined  the  franchise  becomes  every  year, 
by  the  annual  elections,  more  grasping,  more 
selfish,  more  exclusive.  So  evident  has  this 
danger  become,  that  if  the  present  change  is 
not  carried,  the  friends  of  liberty  will  be  com- 
pelled themselves  to  bring  forward  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 

"France  will  never  bear  for  any  time  a  ho- 
mogeneous representation,  as  the  pro- 
poser  of  the  existing  law  at  one  time  continued 
supposed  it  would:  unmistakable 
proofs  of  the  general  revolt  against  such  a  sys- 
tem arise  on  all  sides.    Besides,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary 
faction  among  us — of  a  faction  irreligious,  im- 
moral, the  enemy  of  restraint,  the  friend  of 
usurpation— has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
jwssibility  of  a  doubt.    It  speaks  in  the  jour- 
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nals,  it  sits  in  the  directing  committees:  this 
conviction  is  forced  upon  all  the  Ministers,  not 
merely  by  their  reason,  but  their  official  infor- 
mation. I  predict  to  the  honorable  members 
who  are  now  the  allies  of  that  faction,  that 
they  will  in  the  end  sink  under  its  attacks, 
and  that  they  will  disappear  from  the  Cham- 
ber the  moment  they  venture  to  resist  it.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  already  repudiated  both  the 
faction  and  the  Electoral  Law  which  supports 
it.  Horror-struck  at  the  spectacle  of  a  regicide 
returned  to  the  Chamber,  real  public  opinion 
has  become  alarmed  alike  at  the  principle  of 
that  law  and  its  consequences. 

"  It  has  become  indispensable  to  alter  the 
mode  of  election,  since  we  see  faction 
Concluded  straining  to  support  it,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  throws  the  greatest  influ- 
ence into  the  lowest  class  of  proprietors — to 
the  very  class  which  has  the  least  interest  in 
the  soil.  The  law  proposed,  by  restoring  to 
the  larger  proprietors  a  portion  of  that  influ- 
ence of  which  the  existing  law  has  deprived 
them,  gives  a  share  in  the  choice  of  deputies  to 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  upholding  it. 
The  law  will  never  be  complete  and  safe  till 
the  electoral  power  is  made  to  rest  on  the  en- 
tire class  of  proprietors,  and  is  intrusted  by 
them  to  a  smaller  body,  chosen  from  among 
those  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  assess- 
ments; and  whose  list,  accessible  to  all,  and 
from  its  very  nature  shifting  and  changeable, 
can  never  constitute  a  privileged  class,  since 
those  who  fall  within  it  to-day  may  be  excluded 
from  it  to-morrow.  In  the  political  system  pur- 
sued since  the  Restoration  is  to  be  found  the 
seat  of  the  evil  which  is  devouring  France. 
Under  the  existing  law  a  constant  system  of 
attack  against  the  existing  dynasty  is  carried 
on.  Lofty  ambitions  arrested  in  their  course, 
great  hopes  blasted,  fanaticism  ever  rampant, 
have  coalesced  together:  the  conspiracy  was 
at  first  turned — it  has  now  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  the  throne — it  will  soon  overturn  it. 
At  Lyons,  as  at  Grenoble,  east  down  but  not 
destroyed,  it  ever  rises  again  more  audacious 
than  ever,  and  menaces  its  conquerors.  In- 
trenched in  the  law  of  elections  as  its  last  cita- 
i  Moniteur  del,  it  threatens  its  conquerors.  It  is 
June  l-li), '  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  It  is 
1820  ;  Ann.   n0  longer  a  matter  of  opinion  which 

lfflf'isj'-  agitates>  'to  lje  or  n°t to  be.  that 
La"',  li.  420,  is  the  question.'  The  uniform  suf- 
423  i  Cap.  frage  has  placed  the  monarchy  at 
vii.  35,  3/.  tjie  merCy  0f  a  pure  democracy."1 
So  sensible  were  the  Liberal  chiefs  of  the 
weight  of  these  arguments,  and  of  the 
Cam'iMe-  large  proportion  of  enlightened  opin- 
Jourdan's  ion  which  adhered  to  them,  that  they 
amendment  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  by  a 
earned.  direct  negative,  but  endeavored  to 
elude  their  force  by  an  amendment.  It  was 
proposed  by  Camille-Jourdan,  and  was  to  this 
effect,  "That  each  department  shall  be  divided 
into  as  many  electoral  arrondissements  as  there 
are  deputies  to  elect  for  the  Chamber;  that 
each  of  these  arrondissements  shall  have  an 
electoral  college,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
the  persons  liable  to  taxes,  having  their  political 
domicile  in  the  arrrondissement,  and  paying 
three  hundred  francs  of  direct  contribution  ; 
that  every  electoral  college  shall  nominate  its 


deputy  directly."  Though  this  was  represent- 
ed by  him  as  a  compromise,  it  in  reality  was 
not  so ;  for,  by  perpetuating  the  uniform  suf- 
frage and  direct  representation,  it  continued 
political  power  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  democratic  portion  of  the  community,  the 
small  proprietors.  It  received,  accordingly,  the 
immediate  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  whole 
Liberal  party;  the  democratic  press  was  unani- 
mous in  its  praise ;  and  so  nearly  were  parties 
balanced  in  the  Chamber,  that  the  amendment 
was  carried  against  Government  by  a  majority 
of  one,  the  numbers  being  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  bal- 
ance was  cast  by  M.  de  Chauvelin.  who,  though 
grievously  ill,  was  carried  into  the  Chamber, 
and  decided  the  question  by  his  vote.  He  was 
conveyed  home  in  triumph  by  a  vociferous  mob, 
and  became  for  a  brief  period  the  object  of 
popular  idolatry.  The  revolutionists  were  in 
transports,  and  every  where  antiei-  ,  (.  vjj 
pated  the  immediate  realization  of  37 ,  3s  ■  Aii. 
their  hopes,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Gov-  Hist.  in. 
eminent  on  so  vital  a  question.1  13y- 

In  this  extremity,  Ministers  made  secret  over- 
tures to  the  chiefs  of  the  Doctrin- 
aires, whose  numbers,  though  small,  The  ^fne|1(1. 
were  yet  sufficient  to  cast  the  bal-  mentoCM. 
ance  either  way  m  the  equally  di-  Bum  is  e'ar- 
vided  assembly.  This  overture  "rL;fn^Mf0V" 
proved  entirely  successful.  A  fresh 
amendment  was  proposed  by  M.  Boin  and  M. 
Courvoisier  on  their  part,  and  supported  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Government,  the  Right, 
and  their  adherents  in  the  Centre.  It  was  to 
this  effect,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
to  consist  "of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  arrondissements,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  by  the  departments  ;  the 
latter  being  chosen,  not  by  the  whole  electors, 
but  by  a  fourth  of  their  number,  composed  of 
those  who  paid  the  highest  amount  of  taxes." 
This  was  an  immense  change  to  the  advantage 
of  the  aristocracy  ;  for  not  only  did  it  add  a 
hundred  and  seventy  members  to  this  Cham- 
ber, but  it  added  them  of  persons  chosen  by  a 
fourth  of  the  electors  for  each  department  pay- 
ing the  highest  assessment :  in  other  words,  by 
the  richest  proprietors.  Nevertheless,  so  grati- 
fied were  the  Doctrinaires  by  getting  quit  of 
the  much-dreaded  double  mode  of  election,  or 
so  sensible  had  they  in  secret  become  of  its  dan- 
gerous tendency,  that  they  agreed  to  the  com- 
promise; and  M.  de  Boin's  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  five,  the  numbers 
being  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Only  five  members  were  absent 
from  the  entire  Chamber — an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  proving  the  unparalleled  inter- 
est the  question  had  excited.  This  victory 
was  decisive;  the  wavercrs  came  2M0njteur 
round  after  it  was  gained;  and  the  June  13,  ' 
final  division  on  the  question  showed  1820,  Ann. 
a  majority  of  ninety-five  for  Govern-  126" "1 53* 
ment.2 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  vehement  strife  in 
the  Chamber  was  connected  with  still  7. 
more  important  designs  out  of  doors  Disturb- 
— that  they  were  linked  with  the  rev-  ances  in 
olutions  in  progress  in  Spain,  Portu-  jj^fj 
gal,  and  Italy  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
without  an  ulterior  object  that  Lafayette  had 
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invoked  the  tricolor  flag,  and  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  as  it  were,  to  the  monarchy.  No 
sooner  was  the  news  of  the  decisive  vote  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  the  new  law  known  in 
the  capital  than  the  most  violent  agitation  com- 
menced. M.  Manuel  and  M.  Benjamin  Constant 
published  an  inflammatory  address  to  theyoung 
men  at  the  university  and  colleges;  and  the 
sinister  omen  of  crowds  collecting  in  the  streets 
indicated  the  secret  orders  and  menacing  prep- 
arations of  the  central  democratic  committee. 
Seditious  cries  were  heard ;  and  so  threatening 
did  affairs  soon  appear,  that  the  military  were 
obliged  to  disperse  them  by  force ;  and  in  the  tu- 
mult a  young  student  of  law,  named  Lallemand, 
was  shot,  and  died  soon  after.  This  unhappy 
event  augmented  the  general  excitement;  the 
mobs  assembled  in  still  greater  force,  and  the 
Governmenttookseriousprecautions.  The  posts 
were  every  where  doubled ;  the  guards  were 
drawn  into  Paris ;  large  bodies  of  infantry  and 

1  Moniteur,  cavalry  were  stationed  on  the  bridges 
June  6,  ■  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  and  around  the 
Hist'ih""'  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  proclama- 
130  136-  tions  were  placarded  in  all  directions, 
Lam.  vi.'  forbidding  all  assemblages  of  persons 
323,  324.      even  to  the  number  of  three.1 

This  proclamation  was  met  by  a  counter  one 
fromthedemocraticcommittee,  which 
Which  be-  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  all  the  col- 
come  sen-   leges  and  schools,   calling  on  the 
ous.  young  men  to  meet  and  avenge  their 

une  '  comrade  who  had  been  slain.  They 
did  so  accordingly;  and,  marching  two  and 
two,  so  as  to  avoid  the  literal  infringement  of 
the  order  of  the  police,  formed  a  column  of 
above  live  thousand  persons,  armed  with  large 
sticks  and  sword-canes,  which  debouched  upon 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  directly  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  legislative  body.  The  gates  of 
the  Tuileries  and  gardens  were  immediately 
closed,  and  the  huge  mass  was  driven,  by  re- 
peated charges  of  cavalry,  who  behaved  with 
the.  most  exemplary  forbearance,  out  of  the 
Place.  They  immediately  marched  along  the 
Boulevards  toward  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
where  the  immense  masses  of  workmen,  so  well 
known  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Revolution, 
were  already  prepared  to  receive  them ;  and, 
returning  from  thence  with  numbers  now  swell- 
ed, by  the  idle  and  excited  from  every  coffee- 
house, to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
men,. moved  toward  the  Place  de  Greve  and 
Hotel  de  Ville.    The  head  of  the  column,  how- 

2  Moniteur,  ever,  was  met  on  the  way  by  a  strong 
June  7, 8,  body  of  the  gendarmerie-a-cheval, 
Hist;  in""'  wmca  charged  and  dispersed  it,  upon 
133,  135';  which  the  whole  body  took  to  flight. 
Lam.  vi.  Thirty  or  forty  were  made  prisoners, 
324-  and  immediately  lodged  in  custody.2 

It  may  be  readily  imagined'  what  use  was 
76.  made  of  these  untoward  events  by 
Loud  dec-  the  unscrupulous  and  impassioned 
"Tub-  ^fdcrs  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
ject  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  loudest 
Chamber  of  and  most  vehement  complaints  were 
Deputies,  made  against  all  concerned  in  the 
repression  of  the  riots — the  Ministers,  for  hav- 
ing ordered  the  measures  which  led  to  their 
suppression ;  the  military,  gendarmerie,  and 
police,  for  having  executed  them.  Although 
the  conduct  of  all  the  three  had  been  prudent, 
Vol.  I. — U 


forbearing,  and  exemplary  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, yet  they  were  all  overwhelmed  by  the 
most  unmeasured  obloquy.  Not  a  whisper  was 
breathed  against  the  leaders  or  followers  of  the 
seditious  assemblages,  which  had  not  only  for 
days  together  kept  the  metropolis  in  alarm,  but 
seriously  menaced  the  monarchy.  Still  less  was 
it  observed  by  these  impassioned  declaimers, 
that  a  revolt  of  so  serious  a  kind  had  been 
stifled  with  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  "  Blood," 
exclaimed  M.  Lafitte,  "  has  never  ceased,  dur- 
ing eight  days,  to  flow  in  Paris;  a  hundred 
thousand  of  its  peaceable  citizens  were  charged, 
sabred,  and  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  horses 
yesterday  by  the  cuirassiers.  The  indignation 
of  the  capital  is  at  its  height ;  the  agitation  of 
the  people  is  hourly  increasing;  tremble  for 
the  morrow."  "  Here  is  the  blade  of  a  sabre 
broken  by  a  cut,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Corcelles, 
holding  up  the  fragment  with  a  theatrical  air. 
"Blood  flows,  and  you  refuse  to  hear  us;  it  is 
infamous."  The  Ministers  ably  and  energetic- 
ally defended  their  measures ;  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  two  parties  became  so  j  Lam  . 
great  that  the  president,  in  despair,  325,' 327  ; 
covered  himself,  and  broke  up  the  Ann.  Hist. 
meeting.1  iii.  139, 142. 

These  violent  appeals,  however,  failed  in  the 
desired  result,  and  their  failure  con-  77, 
tributed  more  than  any  other  circum-  Their  sup- 
stance  to  produce  that  adhesion  of  Passion, 
the  Doctrinaires  to  the  proposed  electoral  law, 
as  modified  by  M.  Boin,  which  led  to  its  being 
passed  into  a  law.  A  suppressed  insurrection 
never  fails,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  influence  of  that  repression  was 
enhanced,  not  only  by  the  patience  and  temper 
of  the  armed  force  employed,  and  moderation 
of  the  Government  in  the  subsequent  prosecu- 
tions, but  by  another  circumstance  of  decisive 
importance — the  military  had  faith/idly  ad- 
hered to  their  duty.  The  utmost  efforts  had 
been  made  to  seduce  them,  and  failed  of  suc- 
cess. All  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents  were 
rested  on  their  defection,  and  their  steadiness 
made  them  despair  of  the  cause.  The  leaders 
of  the  revolt  saw  that  their  attempt  had  been 
premature,  that  the  military  had  not  been 
sufficiently  worked  upon,  and  that  the  attempt 
must  be  adjourned.  They  let  it  die  away  ac- 
cordingly at  the  moment,  reserving  their  ef- 
forts for  a  future  period.  Although  the  crowds 
continued  to  infest  the  streets  for  several  days, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  at  the  funeral  of 
Lallemand — who  was  buried  with  much  so- 
lemnity, in  presence  of  some  thousand  specta- 
tors, on  the  9th — yet  the  danger  was  evidently 
past.  The  capital  gradually  became  tranquil; 
the  large  majority  of  95  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  last  reading  of  the  bill,  passed 
almost  without  notice  ;  and  it  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  95  in  the  Peers,  the  numbers  being, 
141  to  56.  The  Government  behaved  with  ex- 
emplary moderation,  it  may  even  be  said  timid- 
ity, in  repressing  this  revolt.  It  was  known 
that  money  had  circulated  freely  „  An  ^  >t 
among  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  ^.139^61' 
known  from  whom  it  came.'  But  it  Lam.  vi 
was  deemed  more  prudent,  now  that  325,  327  ; 
the  insurrection  had  been  surmount-  47aP49Vii' 
ed,  not  to  agitate  the  public  mind  by  ' 
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the  trial  of  its  leaders,  and  no  further  prosecu- 
tions were  attempted.  It  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  what  return  they  made  for  this  lenity, 
when  the  crisis  of  1830  arrived. 
This  was  the  great  struggle  of  the  year,  be- 
.  cause  it  was  a  direct  effort  to  sup- 
Thc  budget.  plant  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the 

one  hand,  and  establish  it  more 
firmly  in  the  legislature  on  the  other.  Every 
thing  depended  on  the  troops:  if  they  had 
wavered  when  the  insurgents  marched  on  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  on  June  6th,  it  was  all  over, 
and  1820  would  have  been  1830.  The  remain- 
ing objects  of  the  session,  which  involved  the 
comparatively  trifling  matters  of  the  public 
welfare  or  social  happiness,  excited  scarcely 
any  attention.  The  budget  was  voted  with 
scarce  any  opposition.  The  gross  revenue  of 
the  year  was  8,741,087,000  francs;  the  net 
income,  deducting  the  expense  of  collection, 
739,712,000  francs,  which  showed  a  cost  of 
above  £5,000,000  in  collecting  an  income  of 
£30,000,000,  or  nearly  17  per  cent. — a  very 
large  proportion,  but  which  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  direct  taxes,  forming 
above  a  third  of  the  whole,  being  exigible 
from  above  five  millions  of  separate  little  pro- 
prietors. The  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
511,371,000  francs,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt.  Every  branch  of  the  public  revenue 
exhibited  symptoms  of  improvement,  and  the 

most  unprecedented  prosperity  per- 
i i iA " 75  Hi92  vaded  the  country.1  It  is  a  singu- 
'  '  lar  circumstance,  but  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  real  motives  which  actuated  the 
Liberal  opposition  at  this  period,  that  this  era 
of  unexampled  social  well-being  was  precisely 
the  one  which  they  selected  for  most  violently 
agitating  the  public  mind  for  an  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  and  change  of  the  dynasty,  by 
whom  alone  those  blessings  had  been  intro- 
duced.* 


*  The  Budget  or  1820  and  1821  stood  thus  : 
RECEIPTS. 

1820.  1821. 

Franca  nett.  Francs  nett. 

Direct  taxes                   311,773,780  ...  325,035,150 

Indirect  ditto                   140,000,000  ...  191,066,300 

Registrations                 147,000,000  . . .  158,980,500 

Woods                             14,000,000...  17,047,400 

Customs  and  salt             86,000,000...  111,113,000 

Postes                             12,097,000...  23,790,710 

Lottery                            9,000,000...  14,000,000 

Retained  from  salaries.     5,600,000...  5,600,000 

Miscellaneous                  14,712,970  ...  15,433,970 

Total  nett   739,712,750  ...  740,566,105 

Expense  of  collection  ..  134,375,130...  130,871,285 

Total  gross    874,087,680  . . .  877,437,880 

EXPENDITURE. 

1820.  1821. 

Francs  nett.  Francs  nett. 

Interest  of  public  debt. .  188,341,000  ...  189,052,704 

Sinking  fund                   40,000,000  . . .  40,000,000 

King  and  Royal  Family.    34,000,000...  34,000,000 

Justice                             17,460,000...  17,959,500 

Foreign  affairs                  7,850,000...  7,855,000 

Interior                           102,8-10,000  ...  109,060,800 

War                              184,750,000  . . .  179.736.600 

Marine                            45,200,000  ...  52,970,000 

Finances  and  miscella- 
neous                         115,880,000  ...  119,572,000 

739,712,750  ...  747,206,064 

From  a  statement  laid  before  the  Chamber  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Finances,  it  appeared  that  the  produce  of  the  sink- 


Convinced,  from  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  this 
attempt,  that  they  had  no  chance  of  -q 
success  in  their  attempts  to  over-  Military 
throw  the  Government,  unless  the}'  conspiracy, 
could  enlist  the  military  on  their  j>ea.ded  °y 
side,  the  Liberal  leaders,  after  the  Lala3elte- 
prorogation  of  the  Chamber,  bent  their  whole 
efforts  to  that  object.  It  is  now  known  who 
they  were ;  subsequent  success  has  made  them 
boast  of  their  attempts ;  they  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  admit  their  treason.  "  M.  Lafayette," 
says  Lamartine,  "declared  to  his  friends  that 
open  force  could  now  alone  overturn  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  declared  war  against  the 
equality  of  classes."  Emissaries  dispatched 
from  this  centre  set  out  to  sound  the  depart- 
ments and  the  troops.  The  parliamentary  op- 
position of  M.  Lafitte  and  Casimir  Perier  un- 
consciously aided  the  conspirators,  who  were 
grouped  around  Lafayette,  d'Argenson,  Manuel, 
Corcelles,  Roy,  and  Merilhou.  That  conspiracy 
found  innumerable  accomplices,  without  the 
need  of  affiliating  them,  in  the  half-pay  officers, 
the  remains  of  Napoleon's  army,  in  the  small 
number  of  Republicans,  in  the  Bonapartists — 
as  numerous  as  the  discontented — in  the  holders 
of  the  domains  of  the  emigrants,  who  were  every 
day  more  apprehensive  of  the  loss  of  their  her- 
itages, and  of  the  influence  of  those 
who  were  now  protected  by  the  Gov-  32gam'  vi' 
eminent.1 

Numerous  as  this  band  of  conspirators  was, 
it  was  not  on  them  alone  that  their 
leaders  totally,  or  even  chief!}',  rested.  Their  de- 
The  great  object  was  to  seduce  the  signs,  and 
military  actually  in  arms  ;  for  long  efforts  to 
experience  had  taught  the  French  llle 
that  it  is  by  them  that  all  social  con-  roops' 
vulsions  in  their  country  are,  in  the  last  resort, 
determined.    They  were  not  long  in  finding  a 
few  desperadoes  who  were  willing  to  execute 
their  designs.    A  captain  in  the  Legion  de  la 

ing  fund,  which,  in  1816,  was  20,000,000,  and  in  1817  was 

increased  to  40,000,000,  had  been  highly  gratifying.  It 
was  as  follows . 

Sums  applied.  Annuities  bought  up. 

Francs.  Francs. 

1816                       20,439,724  ....  1,782,765 

1817                       43.084.946  ....  3,322,114 

1818                      5P,632,333  ....  3,675,642 

1819                       07,094,682  ....  4,854,776 

And  from  a  statement  laid  before  the  Chamber  by  the 
celebrated  economist  M  Ganihl,  it  appeared  that  he/ore 
the  Revolution  the  public  burdens  stood  thus: 

Francs. 

Total  taxes   585,000,000 

Of  which  the  direct  taxes  were — 

Francs.  f.  8. 

On  realized  property  .. .  250,000,000,  or  8  1-40  per  cent. 
Industry  and  commerce.    30,000,000,  or  1  1-20  " 
Consumers   304,000,000,  or  10  1-  2  " 

After  the  Revolution  in  1820  they  stood  thus  : 

Francs. 

Total  revenue  and  taxes   875,941,663 

Of  which   raised    by  Francs. 

taxes   800,712,600 

Of  which  the  land  paid.  288,000,000,  or  9  francs  10  cents. 
Taxed  capital  money  ..  154,000,000,  or  9     "     10  " 
Industry  and  commerce.    56,000,000,  or  1    "    16  " 
Consumers   302.1 10,300,  or  6     "     16  " 

So  that  the  taxes  on  land,  industry,  and  fixed  capital 
had  increased  a  third,  and  those  on  consumption  had  re- 
mained the  same,  though  their  amount  per  head  dimin- 
ished, from  the  increase  of  population,  in  the  intervening 
period,  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  souls.— Ann.  Hist., 
ili.  175,  198,  200  ;  and  iv.  601,  603. 
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Meurthe,  in  garrison  at  Paris,  named  Nantil,  a 
half-pay  colonel,  named  Sauzet,  and  a  colonel 
of  the  disbanded  Imperial  Guard,  named  Ma- 
zaire,  agreed  to  act  as  leaders.  Their  plan  was 
to  surprise  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  to  cor- 
rupt the  regiments  in  Paris,  to  rouse  the  fau- 
bourgs and  the  schools,  and  with  the  united 
forces  march  on  the  Tuileries.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  half-pay  generals  of  the  Empire — in 
particular,  Generals  Pajol,  Bacheluz,  Merten, 
Maransin,  Lafitte,  and  superior  officers  in  re- 
tirement— were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  dethrone  the  Bourbons. 
On  that  they  were  all  agreed,  but  on  ulterior 
measures  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Lafayette  desired  to  proclaim  a  republic  or  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  whose  interests  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  might  be  "  fettered  by  the  bonds  of  a  rep- 
resentative democracy."  The  great  majority 
wished  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.,  hoping  to  re- 
store with  him  the  days  of  glory,  of  promotion, 
and  plunder.  Lafayette  indulged  a  sanguine 
hope  that,  as  Napoleon's  son  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians,  who  would  not  allow  him  to 
accept  the  proffered  crown,  it  would  become  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  bestow  on  him  the  dic- 
tatorship, of  which  he  had  enjoyed  a  foretaste 
in  1790,  and  of  which  he  had  dreamed  in  1815. 
The  day  of  rising  was  fixed  for  19th  August: 
Nantil  was  to  raise  his  legion,  and  head  the 
attack  ;  Lafayette  went  to  his  chateau. of  La- 
grange to  rouse  his  department,  and  aid  in  the 
assault  on  Vincennes  ;  M.  dArgenson 
3^a™3'0V1'  went  to  Alsace  to  array  in  arms  its 
Cap.  vii.'  numerous  republicans  ;  and  M.  de 
C2, 63;  Lac.  Corcelles  was  charged  with  organiz- 
ing6-9' lng  the  revolt  in  the  great  and  pop- 
ulous city  of  Lyons.1 
An  accidental  circumstance  prevented  this 
gl  deeply  laid  design  from  being  carried 
Which  fails  into  elfect.  On  the  day  before  it  was 
by  accident,  to  have  taken  place,  an  explosion 
AuS-  19-  of  powder,  from  fortuitous  causes, 
took  place  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  this 
led  to  the  military  and  police  being  assembled 
in  considerable  numbers  in  that  important  for- 
tress. Their  presence  led  the  conspirators  to 
suppose  that  their  designs  were  discovered, 
which  was  really  not  the  case,  for  they  were 
not  fully  developed  till  long  afterward.  In- 
formation had,  however,  been  given  to  Gov- 
ernment, by  some  of  the  officers  upon  whom 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made,  of  a  plot 
to  overturn  the  Government,  and  the  whole 
Ministers,  in  consequence,  were  summoned  to 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu's  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th.  From  the  information  there  laid  before 
them,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  the  Legion  de 
la  Meurthe,  which  was  most  disaffected,  from 
Paris  to  the  frontiers,  and  the  suspected  officers 
were  arrested  in  their  barracks  early  in  the 
forenoon  by  officers  of  the  police.  M.  de  Latour 
Maubourg,  the  War  Minister,  was  himself  pres- 
ent when  this  was  done.  No  resistance  was 
attempted ;  the  common  soldiers  were  aston- 
ished, not  irritated  ;  it  was  their  officers,  not 
themselves,  who  were  privy  to  the  conspir- 
acy. Before  night,  the  Legion  de  la  Meurthe 
marched  out  for  Landrecies  in  a  state  of  tu- 
mult and  indiscipline,  which  recalled  the 
description  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  Roman 


legions  in  the  mutiny  which  Germanieus  repress- 
ed.   Several  of  their  officers  were 
arrested  on  the  march.    Nantil,  and  339  33iTf' 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  con-  cap.  vii.' 
spiracy,  however,  made  their  es-  u°. 67 ;  Lac. 
cape.1  8>  9- 

Government  acted  with  the  utmost  lenity  in, 
the  prosecutions  consequent  on  this 
abortive  revolt.  Lists  of  the  persons  i.enity 
implicated  in  it  had  been  furnished  shown  in 
to  the  Ministry,  and  they  comprised  ltle  prose- 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  cutl0ns- 
party  in  Paris.  M.  Lafayette  and  M.  Manuel 
were  at  its  head.  Ministers,  however,  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  openly  coming  to  a  rupture 
of  an  irreconcilable  kind  with  the  chiefs  of  a 
party  strong  in  the  Chambers,  strong  in  popular 
support,  strong,  as  had  recently  appeared,  in 
the  affections  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  army. 
It  was  doubtful  how  far — however  clear  the 
moral  evidence  might  be — the  complete  meas- 
ure of  legal  proof  could  be  obtained  against 
the  real  but  half-vailed  leaders  of  the  conspir- 
acy. It  was  deemed  more  expedient,  there- 
fore, to  proceed  only  against  the  inferior  agents, 
and  even  against  them  in  the  most  lenient 
manner.  They  were  sent  for  trial  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  by  whom  a  few,  after  a 
long  interval,  were  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  secondary  punishments,  and  several  acquit- 
ted. But  ten  ye  ars  afterward,  the  real  2  ^ac  -j  g 
leaders  were  revealed  m  those  wdio  12  ,  Cap.  ' 
received  the  rewards  of  treason,  at  vii.  67,  68  ; 

a  time  when  none  dared  call  it  by  ''i"";.1'1, 
...  „  •>   33V,  333. 

its  right  name. 

While  conspiracies  so  serious  and  widespread 
were  in  progress  to  overthrow  the  g3 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  Providence  Birth  of  the 
appeared  in  an  extraordinary  manner  Duke  of 
to  have  interposed  in  their  behalf;  |or^c |Jjx- 
and  an  event  occurred  which,  beyond 
any  which  had  yet  occurred,  elevated  the  hopes 
of  their  partisans  throughout  the  country.  The 
Duchess  de  Berri,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful 
shock  received  from  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
went  successfully  through  the  whole  period  of 
her  pregnane}',  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
September  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
was  christened  Henry  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  As 
by  the  Salic  Law  males  only  can  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  the  infant  which  the 
duchess  bore  was  the  last  hope  of  continuing 
the  direct  line  of  succession,  the  utmost  pains 
were  taken  to  secure  decisive  evidence  of  the 
child  really  being  of  the  royal  line.  The  mo- 
ment the  duchess  was  seized  with  her  pains, 
she  desired  that  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Albufera 
(Suchet)  should  be  sent  for,  and  she  had  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind,  after  the  de- 
livery was  over,  to  insist  that  the  umbilical 
cord  should  not  be  cut  till  the  marshal  with  his 
own  eyes  had  been  satisfied  with  the  reality  of 
the  birth  and  the  sex  of  the  infant.  Several  of 
the  Guard,  besides  the  usual  attendants  on  the 
princess,  were  also  eye-witnesses  to  the  birth. 
The  old  king  hastened  to  the  apartment  on  the 
first  alarm,  and  when  the  infant  was  presented 
to  him,  said,  "Here  is  a  fine  Duke  de  Bordeaux : 
he  is  born  for  us  all ;"  and  taking  a  few  drops 
of  the  wine  of  Pan,  which  according  to  old 
tradition  had  anointed  the  lips  of  Henry  IV. 
before  he  had  received  his  mother's  milk,  did 
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the  same  to  his  infant  descendant.  Then  taking 
a  glass,  he  filled  it,  and  drank  to  the 
72°  73?'"'  health  of  the  duchess.  "Sire!"  she 
Lam.  vi.  replied,  "  I  wish  I  knew  the  song  of 
335,  330  ;  Jean  d' Albert,  that  every  t  hing  should 
Lac.  in.  16,  ije  (]one  jlel.e  ag  flt  t)le  bjj^jj  ol-  T-ieury 
1- •  IV,U 

No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  trans- 
g}  ports  into  which  the  Royalists  were 
Universal  thrown  over  all  France  by  this  au- 
transports  spicious  event ;  and  even  those  of  the 
in  France,  opposite  parties  could  not  resist  feel- 
ing the  influence  of  the  general  enthusiasm. 
There  was  some  thing  in  the  birth  of  the  in- 
fant— the  last  remnant  of  a  long  line  of  kings, 
and  who  had  been  born  in  so  interesting  and 
almost  miraculous  a  manner  after  his  father's 
death — which  spoke  to  every  heart.  The  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  exceeded  even  that  felt  at  the 
birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  ten  years  before 
— for  Napoleon  might  have  had  many  other 
sons — but  no  one,  save  this  infant,  could  trans- 
mit in  the  direct  line  the  blood  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIV.  to  future  generations.  It  had 
been  announced  that  twelve  can  non-shots  should 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  twenty-four 
of  a  son.  When  the  guns  began  to  fire,  all 
Paris  was  roused,  and  in  speechless  anxiety 
watched  the  successive  discharges;  but  when 
the  thirteenth  report  announced  that  an  heir  to 
the  monarchy  had  been  born,  the  transports 
were  universal.  The  telegraph  speedily  con- 
veyed it  to  every  part  of  France,  and  the 
thirteenth  gun  in  all  the  fortresses  and  harbors 
announced  the  joyful  intelligence  to  the  people. 
One  would  have  supposed,  from  the  universal 
joy,  that  France  had  but  one  heart,  one  soul 
— so  strongly  had  the  romantic  and  interesting 
circumstances  of  the  birth  wrought  upon  the 
public  mind.  Congratulatory  addresses  from 
every  part  of  the  country  poured  in  to  the 
king  and  the  duchess,  and  the  grace  of  her 
manner  and  felicity  of  her  answers  added  to 
the  general  enchantment.  A  protest,  in  the 
name  of  the  I  hike  of  Orleans,  u  ;i-  published  in 
the  London  papers,  though  disavowed  by  that 
prince;  but  he  asked  the  important  question 
solemnly  of  the  Duke  of  Albufera — "  M.  le 
Marechal,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  man  of  honor; 
you  were  a  witness  of  the  accouchement  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri.  Is  she  really  the  mother  of 
a  boy  ?"  "As  certainly  as  your  royal  highness 
is  father  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,"  replied  the 
marshal.  "  That  is  enough,  M.  le  Marechal," 
rejoined  the  duke;  and  he  immediately  went 
with  the  duchess  to  congratulate  the  happy 
mother,  and  salute  the  infant  who  might  one 
day  be  their  king.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  gave  proof  that  she  was  ani- 
mated with  the  sublime  spirit  of  forgiveness 
shown  on  his  death-bed  by  her  husband,  by 
requesting  and  obtaining  the  pardon  of  two 
men,  named  Gravin  and  Bonton,  sentenced  to 
death  for  an  attempt  on  her  life,*'  or  that  of 


*  "  Sire  !  comme  je  ne  puis  voir  le  Roi  aujourd'hui,  je 
lui  ecris  pour  lui  demander  la  grace  de  deux  malhcureux 
qui  ont  ete  condamnes  a  mort  pour  tentative  contre  ma 
personne.  Je  serais  au  desespoir  qu'il  put  y  avoir  dcs 
Francais  qui  mourussent  pour  moi :  1'ange  que  je  pleure 
demandait  en  mourant  la  grace  de  son  meurlrier.  il  sera 
1'arhitre  de  ma  vie ;  me  permettez-vous,  mon  oncle,  de 
I'imiter,  et  dc  supplier  votre  Majesto  d'accorder  la  gract 
de  la  vie  a  ces  deux  infortunes?    L'auguste  excmple  du 


her  child,  which  she  did  in  terms  so  touching 
that  they  deserve  a  place  even  in  general  his- 
tory.   Her  conduct  at  this  period  was 
so  generous  and  noble,  that  the  Em-  17  jg".'u' 
peror  Alexander  expressed  his  admi-  Cap.  v'ii. 
ration  of  it  in  a  touching  epistle  ad-  "3, 83  ; 

dressed  with  his  own  hand  to  the  prin-  „Am;^j' 
,  1  336,  33*. 

cess. 1 

The  birth  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  which 

afforded  so  fair  a  prospect  of  continu-  g5 

ing  the  direct  line  of  succession,  con-  Congratu- 

firming  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  lations 

and  establishing:  the  peace  of  Europe,  £om  tnc 

,    '  European 
was  too  important  an  event  not  to  powers, 

awake  the  general  sympathy  and  in-  and  pro- 
terest  of  the  European  powers.  Con- 
gratulations  were  received  from  all 
quarters:  that  from  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  peculiarly  warm  and  cordial.  The  corps 
diplomatique  of  Paris  expressed  a  noble  senti- 
ment on  this  occasion  in  the  words,  "  Providence 
has  awarded  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to 
the  paternal  tenderness  of  your  Majesty.  The 
child  of  grief,  of  regrets,  of  tears,  is  also  the 
child  of  Europe — he  is  at  once  the  guarantee 
and  the  pledge  of  the  repose  and  peace  which 
should  follow  so  many  agitations."  This  ex- 
pression revealed  the  feeling  of  the  European 
powers:  it  was,  that  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  was  the  sole  pledge  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  new-born  infant  was  the 
bond  which  was  to  unite  its  rulers.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  wrote  to  Louis — "The  birth 
of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  is  an  event  which  I 
consider  as  most  fortunate  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  which  affords  just  consolation 
to  your  family.  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  be- 
lieve that  I  adopt  the  title  of  the  '  child  of  Eu- 
rope,' which  the  diplomatic  body  has  already 
bestowed  upon  him."  Promotions,  honors, 
and  gratifications  were  bestowed  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  in  France:  the  crown  debtors 
were  nearly  all  liberated  from  prison ;  most  of 
the  political  offenders  pardoned  ;  im-  2  Ca  yij 
mense  sums  bestowed  in  charity  ;  and  75  vs;  Lac! 
a  great  creation  of  (he  order  of  the  i i i -  17,  19; 
Cordon  Bleu  attested  at  once  the  grat-  ^"i^y" 
itudo  and  liberality  of  the  sovereign.2  ' 

But  though  these  circumstances  argued  fa- 
vorably for  the  stability  of  the  dy-  g6 
nasty,  and  the  consequent  peace  of  Rupture 
Europe,  symptoms  were  not  awanting   with  the 
of  a  divergence  of  opinion,  which  por-  Doctri- 
tended  divisions  that  might  prove  fa- 
tal in  future  times.   It  was  with  the  Doctrinaires 
that  the  rupture  first  took  place.     This  party, 
which  afterward,  from  the  talents  of  some  of  its 
members,  became  so  celebrated,  had  already  be- 
come important,  from  its  position  between  the 
two  great  parties  which  divided  the  state,  and  its 
power,  by  inclining  to  either  side,  to  give  a  pre- 
ponderance to  either.    The  conduct  of  the  lead- 
ers of  this  party  during  the  session,  if  not  decid- 
edly hostile  to  the  Ministry,  had  been  equivocal ; 

Roi  nous  a  habitues  a  la  clemence  ;  daignera-t-il  permet- 
tre  que  les  premiers  instants  de  l'existence  de  mon  Henri, 
de  mon  eher  fils,  du  votre,  du  flls  de  la  France,  soient 
marques  par  un  pardon  '  Excusez,  mon  cher  oncle,  la 
liberie  que  j'ose  prendre  de  vous  ouvrir  mon  cceur;  dans 
loutes  les  occasions  votre  indulgente  bonte  m'y  a  encour- 
agee.  Je  supplie  le  Roi  d'excuser  ma  hardiesse.  et  de 
croire  au  respect  profond  avec  lequel  je  suis,"  <tc. — Car- 
oline Duchesse  de  Berri  au  Roi  de  France,  28  Sept.,  1820. 
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and  the  increasing  leaning  of  Government  to 
the  Royalist  side,  since  the  great  reaction  con- 
sequent on  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  had 
rendered  the  position  'which  they  still  held 
under  the  Administration  precarious  and  pain- 
ful. At  the  same  time  Government  could  not 
dispense  with  the  support  of  the  Royalists,  for 
it  was  by  their  aid  alone  that  the  majorities, 
slender  as  they  were,  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties had  been  obtained.  The  Doctrinaires  had 
become  sensible  of  the  great  error  into  which 
they  had  fallen  in  supporting  the  coup  d'etat  of 
5th  September,  1816,  which  changed  the  Elec- 
toral Law ;  and  it  was  by  the  secession  of  a 
part  of  their  members  from  the  Liberal  ranks 
that  the  amendment  of  M.  Boin,  which  again 
changed  it,  had  been  carried.  But  on  other 
points  they  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  now  constituted ;  and  the  divergence 
before  the  close  of  the  session  had  become  so 
evident,  that  neither  the  security  of  the  one 
party,  nor  the  character  of  the  other,  would 
admit  of  their  longer  remaining  united.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  accordingly,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  M.  Laine,  who  had  been  much  hurt  by  a 
Speech  of  M.  Royer-Collard  on  the  budget,  took 
his  resolution,  in  which  he  was  unanimously 
supported  by  the  Cabinet;  and  the  Moniteur, 
in  announcing,  after  the  close  of  the  session,  the 
names  of  the  Council  of  State,  omitted  those  of 
Royer-Collard,  Guizot,  Barante,  Camille-Jour- 
dan,  and  MirbeL  Four  prefects,  who  were 
known  to  belong  to  the  same  party,  were  dis- 
missed from  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke 
i  Cap  vii  ^e  Flichelieu  had  several  conferences 
55,  58  ;  '  with  M.  de  Villele  and  M.  Corbiere, 
Lam.  vi.  on  the  conditions  of  a  cordial  union 
337,  338.      w^  the  Royalist  party.1 

Although  the  great  abilities  of  the  persons 
gj  thus  dismissed  from  the  Government 
Views  of  deprived  them  of  very  powerful  sup- 
the  Doetri-  port,  especially  in  debate,  yet  in 
truth  the  severance  was  unavoida- 
ble, for  there  was  an  irreconcilable  difference 
between  them.  It  arose  from  principle,  and 
an  entirely  different  view  of  the  most  desirable 
structure  of  society,  or  of  what  was  practicable 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  Doctrinaires 
were  conservative  in  their  views,  but  they  were 
so  on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  They 
adored  the  equality  which  was  at  once  the 
object  of  its  ambition,  and  the  victory  it  had 
achieved.  They  thought  it  was  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  absolute  equality,  to  construct  the  fabric 
of  constitutional  monarchy  and  regulated  free- 
dom. They  wished  a  hierarchy,  but  it  was  one, 
not  of  rank,  or  territories,  or  fortune,  but  of 
talent;  and,  being  conscious  of  great  abilities 
in  themselves,  they  indulged  the  secret  hope 
that  under  such  a  system  they  would  rise  to 
the  power  and  eminence  which  they  were  con- 
scious their  capacity  deserved.  They  had  the 
natural  jealousy  which  intellectual  always  feels 
of  political  power,  and  felt  the  utmost  "repug- 
nance at  the  restoration  of  those  distinctions  in 
society  which  tended  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
supremacy  of  rank  or  fortune.  In  a  word,  they 
were  the  philosophers  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
philosophers,  when  they  are  not  the  sycophants, 
are  always  jealous  of  nobles. 

The  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  set 
upon  an  entirely  different  set  of  objects.  They 


were  as  well  aware  as  the  Doctrinaires  that  the 
old  regime  could  not  be  re-establish-  gg, 
ed,  that  feudality  was  forever  abol-  Views  of  the 
ished,  and  that  general  liberty  was  Royalists, 
at  once  the  birth-right  and  greatest  blessing  of 
man.  But  they  thought  it  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  continuauce  of  the  monarchy,  and  that 
constitutional  government  was  impossible  with- 
out the  reconstruction  of  a  territorial  nobility 
and  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  who  might  be  at 
once  a  support  of  the  throne  and  a  check  upon 
its  power.  Absolute  equality,  according  to 
them,  was  the  best  possible  foundation  for  East- 
ern despotism,  but  the  worst  for  European  free- 
dom ;  you  might  as  well  construct  a  palace  out 
of  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  as  a  constitutional 
monarchy  out  of  the  absolut  e  equality  of  classes. 
Infidelity  had  been  the  principle  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  matters  of  belief;  the  only  foundation 
for  the  monarchy  was  to  be  found  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  influence  of  the  ancient  faith.  The 
centralization  of  all  power  in  the  capital  by  the 
system  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  power  in  the  provinces  by  the  division  of 
property,  threatened,  in  their  view,  the  total 
destruction  of  public  freedom,  and  would  leave 
France  no  other  destiny  but  that  of  an  armed 
democracy  or  an  irresistible  despotism.  The 
sequel  of  this  history  will  show  which  of  these 
sets  of  opinions  was  the  better  founded ;  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  wdiolly 
irreconcilable  with  each  other,  and  that  no  har- 
monious cabinet  could  by  possibility  be  con- 
structed out  of  the  leaders  of  such  opposite 
parties.* 

*  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  an  article  in  the  Conservateur, 
on  30th  Nov.,  1819,  has  well  explained  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Royalists  at  this  period,  and  subsequent 
events  have  rendered  Ins  words  prophetic :  "  Voila  done 
les  Royalistes  au  pouvoir,  ferrnement  resolus  a  mamtenir 
la  charte  ;  tout  leur  edifice  sera  pose  sur  ce  fondeinent ; 
mais,  au  lien  de  batir  une  democratic,  ils  eleveront  une 
monarchic  Ainsi  leur  premier  devoir,  comme  leur  pre- 
mier som,  serait  de  changer  la  loi  des  elections,  lis  fe- 
raient  en  meme  temps  retrancher  de  la  loi  de  recrutement 
le  titre  VI.,1  et  rendraient  ainsi  a  la  couronne,  une  des 
plus  importantes  prerogatives,  lis  retabliraient  dans  la 
loi  sur  la  liberte  de  la  presse  le  mot  '  Religion,'  qu'a  leur 
honte  eternelle,  de  pretendus  homines  d'Etat  en  out  banni. 
Ministres  !  vous  londez  une  legislation,  et  elle  produira 
des  ineeurs  conformes  a  vos  regies. 

"  Apres  la  modification  des  lois  capitales,  les  Royalistes 
proposeraient  les  lois  les  plus  monarchiques,  sur  l'organ- 
isation  des  communes  et  sur  la  Garde  Nationale.  lis  af- 
laibliraient  le  systeme  de  centralisation  ;  ils  rendraient  une 
puissance  salutaire  aux  conseils  generaux.  Creant,  par- 
tout,  des  agregations  d'interets,  Us  les  substitueraient  a 
ces  individualites  trop  lavorables  a  l'etabhssement  de  la 
tyrannie.  En  un  mot,  ils  recomposeraient  1'aristocratie, 
troisieme  pouvoir  qui  manque  a  nos  institutions,  et  dont 
l'absence  produit  le  frotteinent  dangereux  que  Ton  re- 
marque  aujourd'hui  entre  la  puissance  royale  et  la  puis- 
sance populaire.  C'est  dans  cette  vue,  que  les  Royalistes 
sollieiteraient  les  substitutions  en  faveur  de  la  Paine.  Ils 
chercheraient  a  arreter,  par  tous  les  moyens  legaux,  la  di- 
vision des  proprietes,  division  qui,  dans  trente  ans,  en  rea- 
lisant  la  loi  agraire,  nous  /era  tomber  en  deniocratie  furccc. 

"  Une  autre  mesure  importante  serait  encore  prise  par 
l'administration  Royaliste.  Cette  administration  deinand- 
erait  aux  Chambres,  taut  dans  1'interet  des  acquereurs 
que  dans  celui  des  anciens  proprietaires,  une  juste  indefi- 
nite pour  les  families  qui  ont  perdu  leurs  biens  dans  le 
cours  de  la  Revolution.  Les  deux  especes  de  proprietes 
qui  existent  parmi  nous,  et  qui  creent,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
deux  peuples  sur  le  moment,  sont  la  grande  plaie  de  la 
France.  Pour  la  guerir,  les  Royalistes  n'auraient  que  le 
merite  de  faire  revivre  la  proposition  de  M.  le  Marechal 
Macdonald  ;  '  On  apprend  tout  dans  les  camps  Francais  : 
la  justice  comme  la  gloire.'" — Conservateur,  30  Nov., 
1819  ,  and  CEuvres  de  M.  Chateaubriand,  xx.  270,  271. 

1  That  regulating  the  promotion  of  officers  irrespective 
of  the  Crown. — Ante,  eh.  vi.  t)  47. 
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The  great  military  conspiracy,  which  was  to 
89,  have  broken  out  on  19th  August, 
Disturbances  had  its  ramifications  in  the  prov- 
m  the  prov-  jnces  an(J  Jn  several  places  the  dis- 
mces.   Inter-  ,     ,  '  ...        r    ,  .  , 

nal  measures  turbances  which  ensued  required 
of  the  Gov-  to  be  coerced  by  open  force.  At 
ernment.  Brest,  M.  Ballart,  the  deputy,  was 
openly  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  the  na- 
tional guard  evinced  such  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection that  it  required  to  be  dissolved.  At 
Saumur,  M.  Benjamin  Constant  was  threat- 
ened by  the  scholars  of  the  military  school 
for  cavalry.  Every  thing  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  the  most  fearful  of  all  contests — a 
contest  of  classes.  The  exasperation  of  parties, 
as  usual  in  cases  where  they  are  nearly  bal- 
anced, was  extreme  ;  the  Royalists  were  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  ere  long  attaining  power, 
the  Liberals  exasperated  at  the  thoughts  of 
losing  it.  The  ruling  principle  with  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  and  which  had  directed  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  honors  of  the  Cordon  Bleu,  had 
been  to  form  a  new  hierarchy,  drawn  from  all 
classes,  ground  the  throne,  and  thus  to  interest 
in  its  support  alike  the  Liberals,  Imperialists, 
and  Royalists.  This  maxim  had  been  acted 
upon  with  great  discrimination  and  success; 
but  now  the  violent  exasperation  of  parties, 
and  the  ascertained  conspiracies  in  the  army, 
1  Can  vii  rendered  it  advisable  to  adopt  still 
110,  112:'  more  vigorous  measures  of  concilia- 
Lam,  vii.  tion,  and  those  resolved  on  were  the 
8-9-  following.1 

A  new  organization  was  given  to  the  house- 
go  hold  of  the  king,  which  embraced  a 
Changes  in  considerable  extension.  Itwasdivid- 
the  house-  ed  into  six  departments,  the  heads  of 

1°1820NOV  ^0lu'  °^  w'1'c'1  werc  great  officers  of 
'  '  the  Crown,  and  the  other  two  great 
officers  of  the  household.*  The  king  regulated 
these  departments  entirely  himself,  and  never 
would  permit  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
his  Cabinet  Ministers.  He  said,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  as  he  left  them  the  disposal 
of  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  they  might  leave 
him  the  patronage  of  his  own  household.  In 
filling  up  the  situations,  however,  he  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent  the  system  of  fusion,  on 
which  he  was  so  much  bent.  M.  de  Lauriston 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  household,  in  reward 
of  his  military  services,  and  recent  activity  in 
suppressing  the  disturbances  in  Brest.  His 
devotion  to  the  royal  family,  good  sense,  and 
discernment,  justified  the  choice.  But  so  far 
did  the  king  go  in  his  desire  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  that  he  appointed  General  Rapp,  a 
brave  and  distinguished,  but  rough  and  home- 
spun veteran  of  Napoleon's,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Wardrobe.  The  old  soldier,  however,  soon 
showed,  that  if  he  had  been  bred  in  camps,  he 
could  take  on,  late  in  life,  if  not  the  polish,  at 
least  the  address  of  courts;  for,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Napoleon,  which  soon  after  en- 
s  Cap.  vii.  sued,2  having  been  gently  chid  by 
113,  115  ;  the  king  for  the  extreme  grief  which 
Lac.  hi.  20.   jle  manifested,  he  replied:  "Ah! 


*  Viz. :  "  De  la  grande  Aumoneric,  du  grand  Maitre,  du 
grand  Chamhellan,  du  grand  Ecuyer,  du  grand  Veneur, 
du  grand  Maitre  des  Ceremonies.  Lc  grand  Veneur  et  le 
grand  Maitre  des  Ceremonies  etaient  grands  ofTiciers  de 
La  maison  ;  les  autres,  grands  offlciers  de  la  couronne." — 
Mistoire  de  la  Rcstauration,  vii.  114. 


Sire,  I  owe  him  every  thing — even  the  happi- 
ness of  serving  your  Majesty." 

A  more  important  change  was  adopted  soon 
after,  which  tended,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  to  the  prolonged  existence  New  ori'an- 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Restoration,  ization  of 
This  was  an  entirely  new  organiza-  t,lc  arniv- 
tion  of  the  arm}'.    The  object  of  the  former 
division  of  the  troops  into  departmental  legions 
had  been,  to  destroy  the  disaffected  spirit  of  the 
Imperial  army,  by  breaking  up  the  regiments 
from  whose  esprit  de  corps  its  continuance  was 
chiefly  to  be  apprehended ;  and  the  measure  had 
in  a  great  degree  been  attended  with  success. 
But  the  military  conspiracy  of  August  19,  and 
the  certain  information  obtained  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  army  had  been  privy  to  it, 
proved  that  the  new  regulations,  recently  intro- 
duced, regarding  promotion  in  the  army,  which 
determined  it  by  certain  fixed  rules,  irrespective 
of  the  choice  of  the  sovereign,  was  fraught  with 
danger,  and  might,  at  some  future  period,  prove 
fatal  to  the  monarchy.    M.  Latour-Maubourg, 
accordingly,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
system ;  and  he  presented  a  report  to  the  king, 
stating  a  variety  of  considerations,  which,  how- 
ever just,  were  not  the  real  ones,*  which  de- 
termined the  alteration  he  proposed — a  return 
to  the  old  system.    According  to  his 
recommendation,    a  new  ordonnance  27' 
was  issued,  which  re-established  the 
army,  very  much  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
had  stood  prior  to  the  great  change  introduc- 
ing departmental  legions  in  1815.    The  infant- 
ry was  divided  into  eighty  regiments,  of  which 
sixty  were  of  the  line,  and  twenty  light  infant- 
ry.    Each  regiment  consisted  of  three  battal- 
ions, and  each  battalion  of  eight  companies; 
each  company  of  three  officers  and  eighty  sub- 
officers  and  soldiers.    Thus  each  regiment,  in- 
cluding field-officers,  consisted  of  two  thousand 
and  ten  men,  and  the  whole  foot-soldiers  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  men.1  Four- 
teen etats-majors,  six  legions,  and  ,  Moru,cur 
between  two  thousand  and  three  Oct.  28, 
thousand  officers,  were  put  on  half-  1820;  Ann. 
pay.    No  change  was  made  on  the  233 'om'- 
guards  or  cavalry,   the  spirit  of  ord'on- 
which  was  known  to  be  sufficiently  nance,  Oct. 
good.    The  ordonnance  experienced  2''  li,2°- 
no  resistance  in  any  quarter;  very  much  in 
consequence  of  its  gratifying  the  soldiers,  by 
ordering  the  resumption  of  the  old  blue  uni- 
form, associated  with  so  many  recollections — a 
change  which  induced  them  to  hope,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  for  the  restoration  of  the  tricolor 
cockade. 


*  "  Que  l'appel  sous  les  drapeaux  des  jcunes  soldats 
donnait  lieu,  dans  le  sysleme  des  legions,  a  des  depenses 
considerables,  par  la  nccessite  de  les  diriger  sur  les  le- 
gions de  leur  departement,  qui  en  etait  souvent  place  a 
tine  grande  distance  ;  or  en  diminuant  la  distance  a  par- 
courir,  on  obtenait  avec  une  reduction  dans  les  depenses, 
I'avantage  de  compter  moins  de  deserteurs.  Dans  cer- 
taines  legions  le  nombre  des  sujets  capablesest  si  grand, 
que  l'avancement  qui  leur  est  devolu,  n'oflre  pas  assez 
de  chances  pour  les  retenir  au  service,  tandis  que  dans 
d'autres  legions  on  est  totalement  depourvu  de  bons  sous- 
ofiiciers ;  et  puis,  a  la  guerre,  ou  dons  le  cas  d'unc  expe- 
dition lointaine  un  evencment  mallieureux  peserait  tout 
cntier  sur  la  population  militaire  du  quelques  departc- 
ments,  et  rendrait  impossible,  pour  longtemps,  la  reor- 
ganisation de  leur  corps.'1 — Rapport  de  M.  de  Oovvion  St. 
Cyr.  Capefigue,  Hislotre  de  la  Restauration,  vii.  115, 
110. 
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A  change  not  less  important,  both  in  its 
g2      effects  and  as  indicating  the  altered 
Ordon-      disposition  of  the  Government,  "was 
nance  re-  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
publioita-  in  tue  imP01'tant  matter  of  public 
struction.  instruction.    An  ordonnance  of  the 
Nov.  l,     king  re-established  the  "Secretaries 
1820.       General"  of  schools,  which  had  been 
abolished  in  1816.    These  officers  were  erected 
into  a  royal  commission,  of  which  M.  Corbiere 
soon  became  the  head ;  and  their  duty  was  to 
exercise  a  superintendence  over  the  system  of 
education  pursued,  and  the  works  read,  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  kingdom.    As  they  virtually 
came  in  place  of  the  old  university  of  Is  apoleon, 
and  discharged  its  functions,  so  they  were  di- 
vided into  its  departments,  and  resumed  its 
iVideHist.  costume.1    The  object  of  this  meas- 
of  Europe,  ure,  as  that  of  Napoleon  had  for- 
1.  w  78,  merly  been,  was  to  bring  public 
opinion  into  harmony  with  the  exist- 
ing dynasty  and-  system  of  government  by 
moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 
An  academy  of  medicine  was  soon  after  created 
Dec.  20.      by  the  king,  and  several  stringent 
2  An  Hist  regulations  passed,  the  object  of 
iii.  232,    '  which  was  to  restrain  the  turbulent 
233  ;  Moni-  and  refractory  spirit  which,  in  the  late 
2^Uri820C    tumults,  had  manifested  itself  in  Paris 
'       '     in  the  students  of  law  and  physic.2 
All  these  matters,  however,  though  most 
93         momentous  in  their  ultimate  effects, 
The  king's    yielded  in  importance  to  the  elee- 
circular  to     tions,  upon  the  result  of  which  the 
Octe250.tOrS'  fate  of  the  Ministry,  in  a  great 
measure,  depended,  and  which  were 
this  year  of  the   greater   importance,  that 
they  would  indicate,  for  the  first  time,  the 
working  of  the  new  Electoral  Law  upon  the 
composition  of  the  Legislature.    At  a  Cabinet 
Council  assembled  to  consider  this  question,  M. 
Pasquier  stated,  that  the  circumstances  ap- 
peared to  be  so  grave  that  a  circular  should  be 
written  by  the  king  to  the  electors,  explaining 
his  views,  and  the  course  which  he  was  desir- 
ous they  should  adopt  on  the  occasion.  Louis 
caught  up  the  idea;  and,  to  render  the  royal 
intervention  still  more  apparent,  he  proposed 
that  M.  Pasquier  should  draw  up  the  address, 
that  he  should  correct  it,  copy  it  over  with  his 
own  hand,  and  sign  it,  and  that  litlwgrapliic 
copies  of  the  royal  autograph  should  be  sent  to 
every  elector  in  the  kingdom.    This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
thrown  off  and  circulated  for  that  purpose.* 


*  "  Une  liberte  forte  et  legitime,  fondee  sur  des  lots 
emanees  de  son  amour  pour  les  Francais,  et  de  son 
esperance  des  temps,  etait  assuree  a  ses  peuples  :  '  Ecar- 
tez  des  fonctions  de  depute,'  ajoutait-d,  'les  fauteurs  de 
troubles,  les  artisans  de  discordes,  les  propagateurs  d'in- 
justes  defiances  contre  inon  gouvernement.  II  depend  de 
vous  d'assurer  le  repos,  la  gloire  et  le  bonheur  de  notre 
commune  patrie ;  vous  en  avez  la  volonte,  manifestez-la 
par  vos  ehoix.  I,a  France  touche  au  moment  de  recevoir 
le  prix  de  tous  ses  sacrifices,  de  voir  ses  impots  dummies, 
les  charges  publiques  allegees  ;  et  ce  n'est  pas  quand 
tout  rleurit  et  tout  prospere,  qu'il  faut  mettre  dans  les 
mams  des  factieux,  et  livrer  a  leurs  desseins  pervers,  les 
arts,  l'industrie,  la  paix  des  families,  et  une  felicite  que 
tous  les  peuples  de  la  terre  envient.  Vos  deputes  choisis 
parmi  les  citoyens,  amis  sinceres  et  zeles  de  la  charte, 
devoues  au  trone  et  a  la  patrie,  afTermiront  avec  moi 
l'ordre  sans  lequel  nulle  societe  ne  pout  exister;  et 
j'affermirai  avec  eux  ces  libertes  que  deux  foisje  vous  at 
rendues,  et  qui  ont  toujours  eu  pour  asile  le  trone  de  mes 
aieux.'  "—Louis  XVlll.  aux  Electeurs,  25  October,  1820 ; 


This  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  strongly 
indicative  of  how  little  the  first  elements  of 
constitutional  government  were  understood  in 
France.  They  were  destitute  of  what  must 
ever  be  the  basis  of  the  fabric — the  power  of 
self-direction.  Both  the  Royalists  and.  the  Lib- 
erals wTere  aware  of  this,  and  neither  wished  to 
alter  it.  They  regarded  the  people  as  a  vast 
army,  which  would  best  discharge  its  duties 
when  it  obeyed  with  docility  the  voice  of  its 
chiefs ;  they  had  no  conception  of  the  chiefs 
obeying  the  voice  of  the  army.  Sad  and  ir- 
remediable effect  of  the  destruction  of  all  inter- 
mediate ranks  and  influence  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  left  only  the  executive  standing 
erect,  in  awful  strength,  amidst  the  level  sur- 
face of  the  people.  Of  the  two,  however,  the 
Royalists  were  the  most  likely,  if  they  had 
been  permitted  to  do  so,  to  prepare  the  people 
for  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights ;  be- 
cause they  desired  to  restore  the  nobility, 
hierarchy,  and  provincial  incorporations,  by 
whom  a  public  opinion  and  rural  influence, 
capable  of  counter-balancing  the  executive, 
might  be  formed :  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  attempt  could  have  been  success- 
ful ;  because,  in  their  insane  passion  for  equal- 
ity, the  nation  would  not  permit  the 
foundation  even  of  the  edifice  to  be  !,uaFonv"' 
laid.1  U9'  '~U' 

At  length  the  elections  came,  and  were  more 
favorable  to  the  Royalists  than  their  ^ 
most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  an-  Result  of 
ticipated.    They  demonstrated  not  the  elec- 
only  the  magnitude  of  the  change  ti°ns  favor- 
made  on  the  constituency  by  the  late  Rovali>Sis'e 
change  in  the  Electoral  Law,  but 
the  reaction  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
public  mind  from  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  and  improved  prospects  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.    Not  merely  were  the  whole  new 
members  elected  for  the  departments  chosen 
for  the  first  time^by  the  fourth  of  the  whole 
who  paid  the  highest  amount  of  taxes — one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  number — with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, on  the  Roj'alist  side,  but  even  those 
for  the  arrondissements,  of  whom  a  fifth,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  law,  were  changed, 
proved,  for  the  first  time  since  the  coup-d'etat 
of  5th  September,  1816,  on  the  whole  favorable 
to  their  views.    Out  of  forty-six  to  be  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  fifth,  twenty-seven  were  Royalists 
and  only  seventeen  Liberal.    On  the  whole, 
the  Royalists  had  nowr,  for  the  first  time  since 
1815,  obtained  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  Passionately 
desirous  of  victory  in  civil  equally  as  military 
contests,  the  majority  of  the  French  in  any 
conflict  invariably,  irrespective  of  principle, 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  success.  The 
principle,  so  strong  in  England,  of  dogged  re- 
sisteuce  to  victorious  power,  is  almost  2  ;  ... 
unknown  among  them.  LouisXVIII.  20,21;  Cap. 
was  terrified  at  the  success  of  the  vii.  120, 
friends  of  the  monarchy. 2    "We  shall       :  Ann- 
be  overwhelmed,  M.  de  Richelieu,"  23lSt232. 
said  he:  "can  you  possibly  restrain 


Annuaires  Historiques.  iii.  231  ;  and  Capefigue,  Histoire 
de  la  Restauration,  vii.  119,  121.  The  idea  of  Louis 
XIV.,  "L'etat,  e'est  moi,"  is  very  apparent  in  this  pro- 
clamation of  his  descendant,  notwithstanding  all  the  les- 
sons of  the  Revolution. 
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bucIi  a  majority  f"  We  have  the  'word  of  Mon- 
sieur," replied  the  Minister;  and  at  all  events, 
it  was  indispensable  above  all  to  save  the 
monarchy. 

This  great  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
95  popular  deputies  proved  decisively 
Effect  of  how  much  the  long-continued  ascend- 
the  change  ency  of  the  Liberals  had  been  owing 
in  the  As-  j.Q  fa^  fatal  effects  of  a  constituencj' 
founded  on  one  uniform  qualification, 
which  the  coup-d'etat  of  5th  September,  1816, 
had  introduced.  The  Royalists  and  their  ad- 
herents in  the  Centre  were  now  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  this  majority  was 
formidable,  not  only  from  its  number,  but  from 
its  ardent  and  uncompromising  character.  Now 
was  seen  how  little  crime  advances  any  cause: 
deeply  did  the  Liberals  mourn  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri.  Among  the  new  deputies 
were  upward  of  sixty  of  the  old  Chamber  of 
1815,  whom  the  change  in  the  law  had  since 
excluded  from  the  Chamber,  and  who  had 
nursed  in  solitude  their  opinions,  and  become 
confirmed  in  their  prejudices.  M.  de  Peyron- 
net,  who  had  been  king's  advocate  at  Bourges, 
was  returned,  but  he  was  cautious  and  reserved 
at  first,  and  far  from  presaging  the  eminence 
which  as  Minister  he  afterwards  attained.  M. 
Dudon,  who  had  commenced  his  official  career 
rather  unfortunately,  soon  rose  to  eminence, 
chiefly  from  the  great  facility  of  speaking 
which  he  possessed,  and  the  energy  with  which 
he  defended  any  cause  which  he  espoused. 
General  Donnadieu,  who  had  become  known 
by  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
at  Grenoble,  and  the  exaggeration  and  violence 
with  which  it  was  followed,  acquired  distinc- 
tion also,  from  the  intrepidity  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  fearlessness  of  his  language.  He  was 
able  and  energetic  in  his  ideas,  but  impetuous 
and  declamatory  in  his  language — a  peculiarity- 
very  common  with  military  men,  when  they 
become  orators  or  authors,  and  one  which  sen- 
sibly impedes  their  influence.  An  ultra-Royal- 
ist, he  included  the  whole  Ministry  in  his  long- 
cherished  hatred  of  M.  Decazes,  and  did  not 
advert  to  the  rapid  modification  toward  Royal- 
ist principles  which  it  was  undergoing.  The 
Liberals  beheld  with  satisfaction  those  feuds 
i  Cap  vii  among  their  adversaries,  and  loudly 
128,  131 ;  applauded  General  Donnadieu  in  his 
Lac.  iii.  20,  diatribes  against  the  administration 
2K  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.1 

The  first  public  proof  of  the  leaning  of  the 
,|fi  Ministry  toward  the  Royalists  — 
Accession  which,  m  truth,  had  become  unavoid- 
of  Villele,  able  from  the  composition  of  the 
&c.  to  the  Chambers — was  given  by  the  ap- 
lms  ry"  pointment  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
to  the  embassy  at  Berlin,  which  he  accepted, 
at  the  special  request  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
It  was  arranged  between  the  Royalist  chiefs 
and  the  Premier  that  M.  de  Villele  and  M.  de 
C'orbiere  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  taken 
into  the  administration;  but  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  finding,  at  the  moment,  places  for 
men  of  their  acknowledged  talents  and  weight 
in  the  legislature.  It  was  got  over  by  the 
niihl,T:i:  i< m  "f  M.  <b-  V illolo,  who,  f on  higher 
objects  of  ambition,  stooped  to  conquer.  "Do 
something  for  Corbiere :  a  place  in  the  king's 
Council  is  enough  for  me,"    It  was  arranged 


accordingly  that  M.  Laine  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  cede  the  port-folio  of  Public  Instruction 
to  M.  de  Corbiure,  and  thatM.  de  Villele  should 
be  admitted  without  office  into  the  Cabinet; 
but  the  appointment  did  not  appear  in  the  Mon- 
iteur  till  after  the  session  commenced. 
The  only  condition  which  M.  de  Vil-  ei"f™u.de 
lele  made  on  entering  the  Cabinet,  briand,  vii. 
was  that  a  new  Municipal  Law  should  276,  279 ; 
be  introduced  by  the  Government,  ^/'j^' 
which  was  done  accordingly.1 

The  Chambers  met  on  the  20th  December, 
and  the  speech  of  the  king,  which 
was  delivered  in  the  halt  of  the  gpeec'li  0f 
Louvre  bearing  the  name  of  Henry  the  kin", 
IV.,  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  and  an- 
majesty  not  permitting  him  to  go  to  chambers* 
the  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
earnestly  counseled  moderation  and  unanimity. 
"Every  thing  announced,"  said  he,  "that  the 
modifications  introduced  into  our  electoral  sys- 
tem will  produce  the  desired  results.  What- 
ever adds  to  the  influence  and  consideration  of 
the  legislature,  adds  to  the  authority  and  dig- 
nity of  my  crown.  By  strengthening  the  re- 
lations necessary  between  the  monarch  and  the 
Chambers,  Ave  shall  succeed  in  forming  such  a 
system  of  government  as  a  great  monarchy  such 
ns  France  will  require  in  all  time  to  come.  It 
is  to  accomplish  these  designs  that  I  would  see 
the  days  prolonged  which  Providence  may  ac- 
cord to  me;  and,  to  insure  this  great  object, 
desire  that  yo\i  may  reckon  on  my  firm  and 
invariable  will,  and  I  on  your  loyal  and  con- 
stant support."  The  address  was,  as  usual,  an 
echo  of  the  speech  ;  but  it  terminated  with  ex- 
pressions which  revealed  the  ruling  feelings  of 
the  majority,  and  furnish  the  key  to  nearly  the 
whole  subsequent  career  of  the  Royalist  ad- 
ministration in  France.  "  To  fortify  the  author- 
ity of  religion,  and  purify  morals  by  a  system 
of  education  at  once  Christian  and  monarchical ; 
to  give  to  the  armed  force  that  organization 
which  may  secure  tranquillity  within  and  peace 
without;  to  improve  all  our  institutions  which 
rest  on  the  charter,  and  are  intended  to  pro- 
tect oxir  liberties — such  are  the  well-known  in- 
tentions of  your  majesty,  and  such  also  are  our 
duties.  We  will  pursue  these  ameliorations  with 
the  moderation  which  is  the  accompaniment 
of  strength;  we  will  obtain  them  by  patience, 
which  is  the  act  of  awaiting  in  patience  the 
fruits  of  the  beneficial  changes  already  intro- 
duced. May  Heaven,  measuring  the  years  of 
your  Majesty  by  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  your 
people,  cause  to  dawn  on  France  those  happy 
and  serene  days  which  are  presaged  a  ^ 
by  the  birth  of  a  new  heir  to  the  jv  2'  3 . 
throne."2  "You  have  expressed,"  Doc' Hist, 
said  the  monarch  in  reply,  "my  in-  A  pp.  5b5, 
tentions,  and  your  answer  is  a  pledge  ^  '145 
that  you  will  second  them.  I  repeat 
it:  if  I  wish  to  prolong  my  days,  it  is  to  con- 
solidate the  institutions  I  have  given  to  my 
people.  But  whatever  may  be  the  intentions 
of  Providence,  let  us  never  forget  our  constitu- 
tional maxim,  'The  king  never  dies  in  France.' " 

Although  these  expressions  and  allusions 
seemed  to  presage  an  important  and  perhaps 
eventful  session,  yet  it  proved  otherwise,  and 
the  session  passed  over  with  fewer  legislative 
measures  of  importance  than  any  which  had 
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curbed  since  the  Restoration.  The  reason  was 
gg  that  the  Royalist  majority  was  so 
Measures  decided  that  the  strife  of  party  was 
of  the  ses-  over,  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
then'bound-  were  sti11  in  a  minority  in  the  Cab- 
ariesot'the  inet,  they  could  not  bring  forward 
electoral  those  measures  on  which  their  lead- 
districts.  erg  were  set>  wjth  a  view  to  modify 
the  general  frame  and  influence  of  Govern- 
ment. The  initiation  of  laws  still  belonged  to 
the  king's  Ministers:  the  opposition  could  only 
introduce  their  ideas  by  amendments,  which, 
however,  often  assumed  the  importance  of  orig- 
inal propositions.  An  important  bill  in  its  prac- 
tical effects,  though  not  so  much  so  in  appear- 
ance, was  introduced  and  carried,  to  determ- 
ine the  boundaries  of  electoral  districts.  It 
was  intended  to  increase  the  Royalist  influence, 
and  did  so  most  effectually.  Great  difficulty- 
was  experienced  in  arranging  the  details  of  the 
municipal  law  which  had  been  promised  to  M. 
de  Viflele,  but  at  length  M.  Mounier  succeeded 
in  drawing  one  which  met  the  views  of  both 
parties.  But  being  founded  on  a  compromise, 
it  was  really  acceptable  to  neither ;  and  it  expe- 
rienced so  much  resistance  in  the  Chamber  that 
after  a  prolonged  discussion  it  was  at  length 

1  An  Hist  withdrawn.  The  king  said  on  this  oc- 
iv.  44,  51;  casion,  "I  had  abandoned  the  l  ights  of 
Cap.  vii.     the  crown;  the  Chambers  would  not 

permit  it:  I  have  learned  a  lesson."1 
The  strength  of  the  Royalists  in  the  Chamber 
made  Ministers  feel  the  necessity  of 
bringing  forward  some  measure  in 
support  of  the  Church,  upon  which 
they  were  so  anxiously  set.  They 
did  so  accordingly,  and  the  law  they 
proposed  gave  the  king  power  to 
establish  twelve  new  bishoprics,  and  to  raise 
considerably  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  in  those 
situations  where  it  might  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  report  of  the  commission,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  bore  "  that  religion,  rest- 
ing between  the  two  concordats  of  1801  and 
1817,  without  any  solid  basis,  was  reduced  with 
its  ministers  to  the  most  deplorable  state,  to 
which  the  legislature  is  not  sufficiently  alive. 
The  absolute  absence  of  religion  in  the  country 
districts  is  an  evil  to  which  no  other  is  com- 
parable. Civilization  is  the  perfection  of  the 
laws — very  different  from  politeness,  which  is 
the  perfection  of  the  arts — and  is  nothing  but 
Christianity  applied  to  the  legislation  of  socie- 
ties. The  law  met  with  very  violent  opposition 
from  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Chamber,  but  it 
passed  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one 
— the  numbers  being  219  to  105:  a  result  which 

2  An.  Hist,  sufficiently  indicated  the  vast  change 
iv.  96,  110;  which  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Cap.  vii.  Electoral  Law  had  made  in  the  popu- 
151,  152.     lar  kranch  of  tne  legislature.2 

The  return  of  peace,  and  opening  of  its  har- 
100  bors  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
Modiiica-  had  produced,  though  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, the  same  effect  in  France  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Importation  had  in- 
creased to  a  degree  which  excited  alarm ;  and 
the  grain  districts  loudly  demanded  some  re- 
strictions upon  foreign  importation,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  native  industry.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  M.  de  Villele  stated,  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  France  was  160,000,000 


14!),  151. 


Law  for 
additional 
ecclesiasti- 
cal endow- 
ments. 


tions  in  the 
corn-laws. 


hectolitres  of  grain;  that  the  crop  of  1819  had 
exceeded  that  amount  by  a  tenth  ;  notwith- 
standing which  1,400,000  hectolitres,  or  about 
1-100  of  the  annual  consumption,  had  been 
imported ;  while  the  exportation  had  only 
been  538,000  hectolitres;  leaving  a  balance  of 
862,000  hectolitres  introduced  when  not  re- 
quired. The  import  duty  paid  on  these  862,000 
hectolitres  was  2,573,000  francs.  The  importa- 
tion came  chiefly  from  Odessa,  America,  and 
Egypt.  The  regulations  proposed  and  adopted 
in  consequence  were  chiefly  of  a  local  charac- 
ter, throwing  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  grain,  by  limiting  the  number  of 
places  where  it  might  be  received.  But  the 
increased  importation,  even  under  the  consid- 
erable protecting  duty  which  existed  in  France, 
is  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  eternal  law, 
that  the  old  and  rich  state  is  always  undersold 
in  the  productions  of  subsistence  by  the  poor 
one,  as  much  as  it  undersells  the  i  An  jiis(_ 
latter  in  the  production  of  manufac-  iv.  75,  89, 
tures.1*  587- 

A  law,  which  excited  much  more  attention, 
though  not  of  so  much  real  import- 
ance, was  brought  forward  by  Gov-  La^J rortlie 
eminent  for  an  indemnity  to  the  Im-  indemnity 
perial  donataries.    These  were  the  ofthelm- 
marshals,  eenerals,  and  others  whom,  Pcrial.  J°- 
as  explained  in  a  former  work,  .Napo- 
leon had  endowed,  often  richly,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries over  which  his  power  extended,  during 
the  spring-tide  of  his  fortunes,2  but  2  jjiSt,  0r 
who,  by  the  rcfluence  of  his  dominion  Europe,  c. 
to  the  limits  of  Old  France,  had  been     <>  S2- 
entirely  bereaved  of  their  possessions,  and  were 
reduced  to  great  straits  in  consequence.  The 
distresses  of  these  persons  had  been  such,  that 
they  obtained  a  slight  relief  from  the  Treasury 
by  the  finance  law  of  1818,  but  now  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  them  a  durable  indemnity.  As 
many  of  these  persons  were  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  their  names  associated  with  the  most  glori- 
ous epochs  of  the  Empire,  the  proposal  excited 
a  very  great  sensation,  and  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  Imperial  part}-,  who  were  to 
profit  by  it.    The  intention  of  Government  was 
to  make  this  grant  to  the  time-honored  relics 
of  the  Imperial  regime  a  precedent  for  the 
great  indemnity  which  they  meditated  to  the 
emigrants  and  others  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  estates  by  the  Revolution ;  for  after 
the  Liberals  had  unanimously  supported  grants 
from  the  public  funds  for  the  relief  of  their 
chiefs  who  had  lost  their  possessions  by  the 
calamities  of  war,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  on 
what  principle  they  could  oppose  a  similar 


*  The  price  of  wheat  at  Odessa  was,  on  an  average, 
this  year— which  was  there  one  of  scarcity — 12  francs; 
freight  to  Marseilles,  3  francs  50  cents,  and  the  import 
duty  5  francs  50  cents  ;  in  ad  20  francs  (Iris.)  the  hecto- 
litre, or  48s.  the  quarter.  The  usual  price  at  Odessa  was 
4  francs  the  hectolitre,  which  corresponds  to  about  12 
francs  (10s.)  the  quarter.  Exportation  was  permitted  in 
France  by  the  law  of  14th  December,  1814,  only  when  the 
price  in  the  frontier  departments  was  23  francs  for  the 
best  wheat,  21  francs  for  the  second,  and  19  francs  for  the 
third,  which  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  production 
was  above  the  highest  of  these  sums.  The  import  duty 
was  5  francs  50  cents  the  hectolitre,  but  even  at  this  high 
import  duty  the  influx  of  foreign  grain  from  America, 
Odessa,  and  (he  Nile  had  caused  a  ruinous  fall  of  prices 
in  all  the  southern  provinces. — L'Annuaire  Historique, 
iv.  75. 
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grant  to  the  sufferers  under  the  confiscations 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Royalists,  however,  did 
not  see  this,  or  they  had  no  faith  in  the  exist- 
ing Ministry  carrying  out  this  design,  as  Mar- 
shal Maedonald,  who  introduced  the  project  in 

1814,  had  intended,  and  it  met  accordingly 
with  the  most  impassioned  resistance  from  the 
Right  of  the  Assembly.  No  words  can  describe 
the  indignation  of  the  Royalists  when  they 
heard  the  names  of  the  chief  persons  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  new  law,  embracing  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Napoleonist  party,  and  those 
most  deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 

1815.  *  "It  is,"  said  M.  Duplessis,  "a  reward 
for  conspirators."  The  indemnity  proposed  was 
an  inscription  on  the  Grand  Livre — in  other 
■words,  the  gift  of  so  much  stock  in  the  Five  per 
Cents,  bearing  date  22d  Sept.,  1821,  in  certain 
fixed  proportions.  The  bill  underwent  many 
amendments  in  committee ;  but  at  length,  after 
j  An  Hj  t  great  hesitation,  indicative  of  weak- 
iv.  ]  15, 128 ';  ness  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  it  passed 
Cap.  vii.  as  originally  proposed  by  a  majority 
148,149.      of  203 'to  125. 1 

The  question  of  the  censorship  of  the  press 
still  remained,  which  afforded  as 
Law  re-  regular  a  subject  for  the  encounter 
garding  the  of  parties  in  France  as  that  of  Catholic 
censorship  Emancipation  did  in  England.  Al- 
ofihepress.  though  the  Ministry  was  now  of  so 
mixed  a  character  that  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  supposed  that  both  sets  of  journalists, 
having  each  something  to  hope  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  support  it,  yet  it  proved  other- 
wise ;  and  there  is  no  period  in  the  whole  an- 
nals of  the  Restoration  when  the  press  was  more 
violent,  or  parties  were  more  exasperated  against 
each  other.  Perhaps  this  was  unavoidable: 
the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  Electoral  Law 
was  now  evident,  and  a  parly  in  possession  of 
power  is  never  so  exasperated  as  when  it  sees 
the  reins  gradually  but  perceptibly  slipping 
from  its  hands.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
accordingly,  Count  Simeon,  brought  forward  a 
project  for  continuing  the  censorship,  alleging, 
in  justification  of  the  proposal,  that  it  had 
during  the  past  year  been  so  gently  exercised, 
that  no  fair  discussion  had  ever  been  interfered 
with,  but  intemperate  abuse  alone  excluded. 
The  commission,  however,  to  which  the  matter 
Was  re  ferred,  reported  against  the  project,  and 
Government,  in  the  Chamber  itself,  were  de- 
feated on  an  amendment  proposed  by  M.  Cour- 
tarvel,  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals,  that  the  re- 
striction should  continue  only  three  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1821. 
Thus  modified,  however,  the  proposal  passed 
a  j\n.  Hist.  into  a  hiw  in  the  Deputies  by  a 
iv.  180,191,  majority  of  214  to  112  ;  in  the  Peers, 
195-  by  83  to  45.  - 

This  debate  was  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
lfl3  first  open  declaration  of  opinion  on 
Speech  of  M.  the  part  of  Ministers,  which  re- 
Pasiimer  on   vealed  an  irreconcilable  division  of 

''ui '■'■'(•'i",sion'  °P'mon  an(l  approaching  rupture  in 
the  Cabinet.    "If  the  censorship," 


*  They  were,  MM.  Jean-Bon  Saint-Andre,  Jean  de  Bry, 
Quinette,  General  llullin.  l.abedoyere,  Marshal  Ncy,  Count 
d'Estar,  General  Lefevre-Desnouettes,  General  Giily,  Gen- 
eral Mouton-Duvernet,  General  Clauzel,  Count  de  Laborde, 
General  Excelmans,  the  Duke  de  Bassano.  General  La- 
marque,  Baron  Mechin. — Capei'igue, Hist,  itc  la  Renta- 
uration,  vii.  14(J. 


said  M.  Pasquier,  "has  been  useful,  it  has  been 
chiefly  in  what  relates  to  foreign  affairs,  and 
certainly  it  has  rendered  great  services,  in  that 
respect,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  Europe. 
We  are  accused  of  having  enmities  and  partial- 
ities; yes,  I  admit  I  have  a  repugnance  to 
those  men,  to  whatever  party  they  belong,  who 
wish  to  trouble,  or,  without  intending  it,  do 
trouble,  the  tranquillity  of  our  country,  who 
disunite  minds  when  they  should  be  united.  1 
have  a  repugnance  to  the  men  who,  too  often 
exhuming  from  the  tomb  the  revolutionary 
maxims,  would  gladly  make  them  a  means  of 
destroying  the  felicity  we  enjoy,  perverting 
the  rising  generation,  and  bringing  upon  their 
heads  the  evils  which  have  so  long  desolated 
us.  I  have  a  repugnance  to  the  men  who,  by 
odious  recriminations,  generally  unjust,  always 
impolitic,  furnish  arms  and  auxiliaries  to  those 
whom  I  have  designated.  As  I  distrust  every 
usurpation,  1  have  a  repugnance  to  a  small  body 
of  men  who  would  claim  exclusively  for  them- 
selves the  title  of  Royalists — who  would  wish  to 
monopolize  for  themselves  the  sentiments  which 
belong  to  the  French  nation;  and  who  would 
every  day  contract  a  circle  which  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  all  should  be  expanded.  Still  more 
have  I  a  repugnance  to  the  same  men,  when 
they  evince  too  clearly  the  design  of  making 
of  a  thing  so  sacred  as  royalty,  and  the  power 
which  emanates  from  it,  the  instruments  of 
their  passions,  their  interests,  or  their  ambition. 
I  have  a  repugnance  to  these  men,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause I  feel  assured  that  if  they  obtained  all  that 
they  desire,  they  would  make  use  of  the  power 
they  have  acquired  for  no  other  end  but  to 
gratify  private  interests,  and  that  we  should  thus 
see  them  reproduce,  by  the  success-  i  Moniteur, 
ive  triumph  of  their  petty  ambition,  July  8, 

that  system  of  government  which,  |*"21'Ann- 

J  v      .i     t,        Hist.  iv. 

m  the  years  preceding  the  Kevo-  jg7  .  Cap 

lution,  had  done  such  mischief  to  vii.  157, 
France."1  158- 

When  sentimentssuch  as  these  were  expressed 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  ]u4 
language  so  unmeasured  in  regard  to  Increasing 
a  body  of  men  who  formed  part  of  '"j.^0"^ 
the  Ministry,  who  had  a  majority  in  ^ji^ciiities 
both  Chambers,  and  whose  support  of  the  Min- 
was  essential  to  their  existence,  it  tetry. 
was  evident  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  hand.  The  difficulties  of  Ministers 
and  the  irritation  of  parties  increased  rapidly 
after  the  session  of  the  legislature  terminated. 
The  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Royalists  were  dis- 
satisfied that,  when  they  had  a  majority  in  the 
Chambers,  they  had  not  one  in  the  Ministry, 
and  that  M.  Polignac  and  Peyronnet  had  not 
seats  in  the  Cabinet.  They  condemned  also,  in 
no  measured  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  after  having  obtained,  by  the  rev- 
elations made  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  of  August  19th,  decisive  evidence 
of  the  accession  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  especial- 
ly Lafayette  and  Manuel,  to  the  design  of  over- 
throwing the  Government,  let  them  escape  un- 
touched, and  chastised  even  the  inferior  delin- 
quents only  with  subordinate  penalties.*  "M. 

*  "  Pans  le  proces  des  troubles  du  mois  de  juin  le  pou- 
voir  ministeriel  avait  reculedevant  un  systeme  de  penalite 
trop  forte,  trop  afflictive.  De  tous  ces  debats  elan  re- 
sultee  la  certitude  qu'il  existait  un  comite  aetif,  dirigeant, 
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de  Richelieu  is  an  honest  man,  but  weak;  M. 
de  Serres,  uncertain ;  M.  de  Pasquier,  a  Bona- 
partist  in  disguise;  M.  Portal,  worst  of  all,  a 
Protestant ;  M.  Roy,  a  representative  of  the 
Hundred  Days;  M.  Simeon,  the  minister  of  the 
Emperor  Jerome  ;  M.  Mounier,  secretary  to  the 
usurper."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Royal- 
ists, and  the  Liberals  and  Doctrinaires  were 
not  behind  them  in  vehemence.  In  particular, 
M.  Guizot  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  On 
the  Restoration  of  the  Present  Ministry,"  which 
made  a  great  noise,  chiefly  by  the  graphic  pic- 
ture it  presented  of  their  difficulties  and  divis- 
ions. The  bland  temper  and  moderate  disposi- 
tion of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  sorely  tried 

,  tn  ,  t.  bv  these  accumulated  attacks  on  ev- 
'DelaRes-    J     .,  ,       ,  .  » 

tauration,  elT  sl(Ie ;  and,  on  his  return  trom  the 

etduMinis-  embassy  in  London,  he  complained 

tereActuel,  to  jj_  Decazes  on  the  subject,  "I 
parM.  Gui-  -■  ■    j  »     -j  u 

zot  34  42  •  wonder  you  are  surprised,   said  lie  : 

Cap.  vii.      "  they  betrayed  me,  they  will  betray 
161, 165,     you;  it  is  their  part  to  do  so:  it  is 
impossible  to  act  with  them."1 
At  length  matters  came  to  such  a  pass  that 
jo5-      M.  de  Villele  and  M.  Corbiere,  find- 
Rupture      ing  they  could  no  longer  preserve 
witli  the     terms  with  the  Royalists  on  the  one 
and  falfof  nand-  and  tlle  semi-liberal  Ministry 
the  Riche-  on  the  other,  resigned  their  situations 
lieu  Minis-  shortly  before  the  parliamentary  ses- 
trj'  sion  came  to  a  close.  Chateaubriand 

retired  with  them,  greatly  regretted,  from  the 
embassy  at  Berlin.  Negotiations  upon  this  were 
opened  with  Monsieur  and  the  Royalist  chiefs, 
who  wished  to  retain  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  as 
premier,  but  demanded  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior for  M.  de  Villele,  the  creation  of  a  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction  for  M.  Corbiere,  the 
embassy  at  London  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
and  another  embassy  for  M.  de  Vitrolles.  The 
Cabinet  offered  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine  to 
M.  de  Villele,  but  held  firm  for  retaining  M. 
Mounier  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  by  far 
the  most  important  for  political  influence  of 
any  in  the  Government.  The  negotiations  broke 
off  on  this  vital  point,  and  Ministers,  without 
the  support  of  the  Right,  ventured  to  face  the 
next  session.  In  their  expectations,  however, 
of  being  able  to  go  on  without  their  support, 
they  soon  found  themselves  mistaken.  The 
elections  of  1821  considerably  augmented  the 
Royalist  majority,  already'  so  great,  and  on  the 
first  division  in  the  Chamber  the  latter  were 
victorious  by  an  immense  majority.  The  speech 
of  the  Crown  was  studiously  guarded,  so  as  if 
possible  to  avoid  a  division ;  but  in  the  answer 
of  the  Chamber  to  the  king,  a  passage  was  in- 
serted at  which  both  the  monarch  and  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  took  mortal  offense,  as  seem- 
ing to  imply  a  doubt  of  their  patriotism*  and 
honor.*    The  king  returned  a  severe  answer  to 

dont  les  chefs  et  les  projet8  etaient  connus.  Comment 
des  lors  les  Royalistes  pouvaient-ils  s'expliquer  cette  in- 
souciance et  cette  faiblesse  qui  s'arretaient  devant  certains 
noms  propres?  La  Correspondanee  de  M.  de  Lafayette avec 
Gohier  de  la  Sarlhe  revelait  les  desseinsetles  plans  revo- 
lution uaires :  pourquoi  ne  pas  la  deposer  comme  piece 
principale  d'un  acte  d'accusation  ?" — Capefigue,  Hist, 
de  la  Restauration,  vii.  164. 

*  '-Nous  nous  felicitons,  Sire,  devos relations  constam- 
ment  amicales  avec  les  puissances  etrangeres;  dans  la 
juste  confiance  qu'une  paix  si  precieuse  n'est  point  achelce 
par  des  sacrifices  incompatible*  avec  I'honneur  de  la  nation 
et  avec  la  dignite  de  la  Couronne." — Moniteur,  3Uth  Nov., 
1821.    Ann.  Hist,  iv.  258. 


the  address,*  and  is  was  for  a  time  thought 
the  triumph  of  the  minister  was  complete ;  but 
this  hope  proved  fallacious.  The  Duke  de 
Richelieu  found  his  situation  so  painful,  with  a 
decided  majority  hostile  to  him  in  the  Chamber, 
that,  after  some  conference  with  the  Count 
d'Artois,  in  which  it  was  found  im-  i  cap_  vjj_ 
possible  to  come  to  an  understand-  220,  247  ; 
ins;,  he  resolved  on  resigning  with  Ann- Hist. 

ii   t-         ii  t  •  i  iv.  205,240; 

all  his  colleagues,  winch   was   ac-  Moniteur 

cordingly  done  on  the  13th  of  De-  December 
cember.1  15>  1821- 

According  to  established  usage,  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  advised  the  king  whom  to  jpg 
send  for,  to  form  the  new  Ministry,  The  new 
and  he  of  course  recommended  M.  Ministry, 
de  Villele.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a  Government ;  the- near  approach  of  the  crisis 
had  been  so  long  foreseen,  that  the  Royalists 
had  their  arrangements  all  complete.  M.  de 
Villele  was  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister of  Finance ;  M.  de  Peyronnet,  Secretary  of 
State  and  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Viscount  Mont- 
morency, Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  M.  Cor- 
biere, Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Marshal  Victor, 
of  War ;  the  Marquis  Clermont-Tonnerre,  of 
the  Marine.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ex-minis- 
ters, M.  de  Serres,  General  Latour-Maubourg, 
Count  Simeon,  Baron  Portal,  and  M.  Roy,  were 
appointed  members,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  and,  in  addition,  Latour- 
Maubourg  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  In- 
valides.  The  Ministerial  revolution  was  com- 
plete; the  Royalists  were  in  entire  possession 
of  the  government,  and  the  change  in  all  subor- 
dinate, as  well  as  the  principal  offices,  was 
thorough  and  universal.  The  king  would  prob- 
ably never  have  consented  to  so  entire  a  revo- 
lution, had  he  possessed  the  bodily  or  mental 
vigor  which  he  did  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his 
reign.  But  this  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  His  health,  which  had  been  long  declin- 
ing, had  now  become  so  feeble  that  his  life  was 
almost  despaired  of;  and  he  had  fallen  into  that 
state  of  dependence  on  those  around  him,  which 
such  a  state  of  debility  generally  produces.  To 
a  monarch  who  was  not  able  to  rise  from  his 
chair,  who  was  wheeled  about  the  room,  and 
required  to  be  tended  almost  with  the  care  of  an 
infant,  the  influence  of  Monsieur,  the  Duchess 
dAngouleme,  and  the  Countess  Du  Ca}'la,  was 
irresistible.  Louis,  in  fact,  had  almost  resigned 
the  reigns  of  government  to  his  brother.  He 
regarded  his  reign  as  having  terminated  with 
the  retirement  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  "  At 
last,"  said  he,  "M.  de  Villele  triumphs:  I  know 
little  of  the  men  who  are  entering  my  Council 
along  with  him:2  I  believe,  however, 
that  they  have  good  sense  enough  Dp1™^6111' 
not  to  follow  blindly  all  the  follies  X821;  Ann. 
of  the  Right,  For  the  rest,  I  consid-  Hist.  iv. 
er  myself  annihilated  from  this  mo-  ^  i>4~ap' 
ment;  I  undergo  the  usual  fate  of  '' 
constitutional  monarchs:  hitherto,  at  least,  I 


*  "  Dans  l'exil  et  la  persecution,  j'ai  soutcnu  mes  droits, 
I'honneur  de  ma  race  et  celui  du  nom  francais ;  sur  le 
trone,  entoure  du  mon  peuple,  je  m'indigue  a  lu  seule 
pensee  que  je  puisse  jamais  sacrifler  I'honneur  francais 
et  la  dignite  de  ma  couronne.  J'aime  a  croire  que  la  plu- 
part  de  ceux  qui  ont  vote  cette  adresse  n'en  ont  pas  pese 
toutes  les  expressions — s'ils  avaient  eu  le  temps  de  les 
apprecier,  ils  n'eussent  pas  souflert  une  supposition  que, 
comme  Roi,  je  ne  dois  pas  caraeteriser." — Moniteur,  20tli 
Nov.,  1820.    Capefigue,  vii.  237. 
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have  defended  my  crown ;  if  my  brother  casts 
it  to  the  winds,  it  is  his  affair." 

The  fall  of  M.  de  Richelieu's  administration, 
1()7  and  the  accession  of  a  purely  Royalist 
Reflections  Government,  was  so  great  a  change 
on  this  ia  France,  that  it  was  equivalent  to 
eV6nt'  a  revolution.  Nothing  appears  so 
extraordinary  as  that  such  an  event  should 
have  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  a  parlia- 
mentary majority,  so  soon  after  the  period 
when  the  tide  of  Liberal  opinions  set  in  so 
strongly  in  the  nation  that  two  successive  coups 
d'etat  had  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  September  1816  and  March  1819, 
to  mould  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  in 
conformity  with  it.  But  many  similar  exam- 
ples of  rapid  change  of  opinion,  and  the  setting 
in  of  entirely  opposite  flood-tides  of  opinion, 
are  to  be  found  both  in  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent annals  of  that  country ;  and  they  are  not 
without  a  parallel  both  in  the  ancient  and 
recent  history  of  this.  AVhoever  studies  the 
changes  of  public  opinion  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  which  within  a  few  years  led  to  the  frightful 
judicial  massacres  of  the  Papists,  and  the  inhu- 
man severities  of  the  Rye-House  Plot — or  recol- 
lects that  the  same  nation  which  brought  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel  by  a  majority  of  91  in  1841,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  support  Protection, 
ten  years  afterward  obliged  Lord  Derby  to 
abandon  it — will  see,  that,  though  the  varia- 
tions of  opinion  in  Great  Britain  are  not  quite 
so  rapid  as  in  France,  they  are  not  less  remark- 
able, nor  less  decisive  in  their  results. 

No  doubt,  the  great  change  in  the  Electoral 
Law  of  France,  carried  through  with 
Great  ef  80  mu<m  difficulty  by  the  Duke  de 
fectsofthe  Richelieu's  administration,  contribu- 
change  in  ted  largely  to  this  result.  The  new 
ralLaw'0"  Princ'P^e  introduced  by  that  law,  of 
giving  the  departmental  electors  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  in  the  Chamber,  and 
of  having  them  chosen,  not  by  the  electors  gen- 
erally, but  by  a  fourth  of  their  number  who 
paid  the  highest  amount  of  taxes,  was  a  great 
change,  not  merely  in  its  numerical  results, 
upon  the  composition  of  the  Chamber,  but  in 
the  principle  of  representation  itself.  It  was 
a  return  from  the  principle  of  the  Revolution, 
which  was  that  of  a  mere  representation  of 
numbers,  to  the  general  ancient  representative 
system  of  Europe,  which  was  that  of  classes.  It 
was  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  uniform 
representation,  the  most  pernicious  which  can 
possibly  be  ingrafted  on  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem, because  it  tends  at  once  to  introduce  class 
government,  and  that  of  the  very  worst,  be- 
cause the  most  irresponsible  kind.  Some  one 
class  inevitably,  under  such  a  system,  acquires 
the  majority  in  the  elections  and  in  the  legis- 
lature; and  the  moment  it  does  so,  and  feels  its 
strength,  it  commences  and  carries  through  a 
series  of  measures  calculated  for  its  own  benefit, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  effect  they 
may  have  upon  the  interest  of  other  classes,  or 
the  cjeneral  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  only 
wayto  check  this  is  to  introduce  into  the  legis- 
lature the  representatives  of  other  classes,  elect- 
ed under  a  different  suffrage,  and  thus  prevent 
the  selfishness  of  one  class  from  becoming  para- 
mount, by  permitting  the  selfishness  of  another 
class  to  combat  it. 


But  although  the  introduction  of  the  hun- 
dred and  sixty  departmental  mem- 
bers, eleeted  by  "  les  plus  imposes,"  Defecteof 
was  a  most  important  step,  and  one  the  repre- 
in  the  right  direction,  yet  another  sentaiive 
step  was  wanting  to  give  the  French  p5rsa'^™ 111 
nation  a  proper  representation.  This 
was  a  representation  of  numbers.  To  base  the 
whole  legislature  upon  them  is  doubtless  to  in- 
troduce class  government  of  the  worst  kind  ; 
but  it  is  also  a  great  mistake,  which  in  the  end 
maybe  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  representation  altogether. 
The  interests  of  labor  are  not  only  not  identi- 
cal with  those  of  moneyed  wealth,  but  they  are 
often  adverse  to  it :  the  sequel  of  this  history 
will  place  this  beyond  a  doubt,  with  respect  to 
the  British  islands.  The  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  working  classes  may  not  only  be 
noways  benefited,  but  essentially  injured,  by  a 
representation  resting  entirely  on  property,  es- 
pecially of  a  commercial  kind;  because  meas- 
ures injurious  to  their  welfare  may  be  passed 
into  law  by  the  class  which  alone  is  represent- 
ed. As  the  representative  system  of  the  Res- 
toration in  France,  even  when  amended  by  the 
act  of  1820,  contained  no  provision  whatever 
for  the  representation  of  the  working  classes,  bv 
allowing  no  vote  except  to  those  paying  at  least 
300  francs  yearly  of  direct  taxes,  it  was  want- 
ing in  a  most  important  element  both  of  utility 
and  general  confidence.  It  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  how  large  a  share  this  defect  had  in  in- 
ducing the  great  catastrophe  which,  ten  years 
afterward,  proved  fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Restoration. 

Connected  with  this  great  defect  in  the 
French  representative  system  was 
another  circumstance,  attended  in  undue  as- 
the  end  with  consequences  not  less  cendency  of 
disastrous.  This  was,  that,  while  the  Parti- 
labor  was  unrepresented,  religion  retre- 
was  too  much  represented.  This  was  the  nat- 
ural, and,  in  truth,  unavoidable  result  of  the 
irreligious  spirit  of  the  Revolution :  the  reaction 
was  as  violent  as  the  action  ;  its  opponents  con- 
ceived, with  reason,  that  it  could  be  combated 
only  with  the  weapons  and  with  the  fervor  of 
the  ancient  faith.  The  class  of  considerable 
proprietors,  in  whom  a  decided  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  now  vested,  was  at- 
tached to  this  party  from  principle,  tradition, 
and  interest.  But  although  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  salutary  influence  of  religion 
on  human  society,  it  unhappily  does  not  equal- 
ly follow  that  the  ascendency  of  its  professors 
in  the  legislature  is  equally  beneficial.  Expe- 
rience has  too  often  proved  that  the  Parti- 
Pretre  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  that  can 
be  ihtrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs. 
The  reason  is,  that  those  who  direct  are  not 
brought  into  contact  with  men  in  the  actual 
business  of  life,  and  they  deem  it  their  duty  to 
be  regulated,  not  by  expedience,  or  even  prac- 
ticability, but  solely  by  conscience.  This  dis- 
position may  make  courageous  martyrs,  but  it 
produces  very  bad  legislators;  it  is  often  noble 
in  adversity,  but  always  perilous  in  prosperity. 
Power  is  the  touchstone  which  the  Romish 
Church  has  never  been  able  to  withstand,  as 
suffering  is  the  ordeal  from  which  it  has  never 
failed  to  emerge,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory. 
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The  danger  of  this  party  holding,  as  they  now 
did,  the  reins  of  power,  supported  by  a  large 
majority  in  both  Chambers,  was  much  increased 
by  the  circumstance,  that,  though  the  peasants 
in  the  country  were,  for  the  most  part,  under 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  faith,  it  was  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  majority  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  great  towns,  who  were,  at  the 
same  time,  without  any  legal  channel  whereby 
to  make  their  feelings  influential  in  the  legis- 
lature, but  in  possession  of  ample  resotfrees  to 
disturb  the  established  government. 

Although  the  change  in  the  Electoral  Law 

was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ma- 
Cause  of  jority  which  the  Royalists  now  got 
the  reaction  in  the  Chamber,  yet  the  real  and 
against  Lib-  ultimate  cause  is  to  be  looked  for 
tioriJnStltU"  m  circumstances  of  wider  extension 

and  more  lasting  effects.  It  was  the 
violence  and  crimes  of  the  Liberal  party  over 
Europe  which  produced  the  general  reaction 
against  them.  It  was  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Pied- 
mont, and  the  absurd  and  ruinous  institutions 
established  in  their  stead,  which  alarmed  every 
thinking  man  in  France:  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  the  projected  assassination 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  London,  the  at- 
tempted insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  to  the  means  by  which 
the  hoped-for  change  was  to  be  effected.  The 
alteration  in  the  Electoral  Law  in  France  was 
itself  an  effect  of  this  change  in  the  public 
mind;  for  it  took  jjlace  in  a  Chamber  heretofore 
decidedly  liberal.  A  similar  modification  had 
taken  place  in  the  views  of  the  constituency, 
for  the  Royalists  were  now,  for  the  first  time 
for  five  years,  in  a  majority  in  the  arrondisse- 
ments  with  regard  to  which  no  change  had 
been  made.  It  is  Louvel,  Thistlewood,  and 
Riego,  who  stand  forth  as  the  real  authors  of 
this  great  reaction  in  Europe,  and  of  the  long 
stop  to  the  progress  of  freedom  which  resulted 
from  it — a  memorable  instance  of  the  eternal 
truth,  that  no  cause  is  in  the  end  advanced  by 
means  at  which  the  general  mind  revolts,  and 
that  none  are  such  sufferers  from  the  effects  of 
crime  as  those  for  whose  interest  it  was  com- 
mitted. 

While  France  was  thusunder  going  the  po- 
j]2  litical  throes  and  changes  consequent 
Death  of  on  its  great  Revolution,  and  the  for- 
Napoleon.  cible  change  of  the  dynasty  which 
May  5.  governed  it,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  infant  prince  was  baptized  who,  it 
was  hoped,  would  continue  the  ancient  race 
of  the  Bourbon  princes,  that  wonderful  man 
breathed  his  last  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena 
who  had  so  long  chained  the  destinies  of  the 
world  to  his  chariot-wheels.  Since  his  trans- 
ference, by  the  unanimous  determination  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  to  that  distant  and  melan- 
choly place  of  exile,  he  had  alternately  exhib- 
ited the  grandeur  of  a  lofty,  the  weaknesses  of 
a  little,  and  the  genius  of  a  highly-gifted  mind. 
He  said  at  Fontainebleau,  when  he  took  leave 
of  his  faithful  guards,  that  what  "  they  had 
1  Hist  of  done  together  he  would  write;"1  and 
Europe,  he  had  fulfilled  the  promise,  in  part 
c.  lxxxix.  at  least,   with  consummate  ability. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  fame 


docs  not  now  rest  nearly  as  much  on  his  say- 
ings and  thoughts  recorded  at  St.  Helena,  as 
on  all  the  mighty  deeds  which  he  achieved  in 
Europe.  Yet  even  here,  and  when  his  vast 
genius  alternately  revealed  the  secrets  of  the 
past,  and  pierced  the  depths  of  the  future,  the 
littleness  of  a  dwarf  appeared  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  strength  of  a  giant.  He  was  irri- 
table, jealous,  and  spiteful,  not  less  than  able, 
discriminating,  and  profound;  his  serenity  was 
disturbed  by  his  being  addressed  with  the  title 
of  General,  or  attended,  at  a  distance,  by  an 
English  orderly  in  the  course  of  his  rides;  and 
exaggeration,  falsehood,  and  envy,  appeared  in 
his  thoughts  and  writings,  not  less  than  genius, 
capacity,  and  depth.  His  character,  as  revealed 
by  misfortune,  that  touchstone  of  the  human 
heart,  affords  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation,  that  no  man 
ever  yet  raised  himself  from  a  private  station 
to  the  government  of  mankind,  in  whom  great 
and  commanding  qualities  were  not  blended 
with  littlenesses  which  would  appear  incon- 
ceivable in  ordinary  men. 

Without  doubt,  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  every  generous  mind,  ]13 
and  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  inhab-  Reflections 
itants  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  was  on  his  cap- 
necessary  to  impose  any  restraint  at  uva>'- 
all  on  the  latter  years  of  so  great  a  man.  How 
much  more  grateful  would  it  have  been  to  every 
honorable  mind,  to  every  feeling  heart,  to  have 
acted  to  him  as  Xerxes  did,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  to  Themistocles,  and  in  the  spirit  to 
which  he  himself  appealed  when  he  said,  that 
he  placed  himself  on  the  hearth  of  the  "  great- 
est, the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  persever- 
ing of  his  enemies."  But  there  was  this  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two  cases — Themis- 
tocles, when  he  took  refuge  in  the  dominions 
of  the  great  king,  had  not  given  his  word  and 
broken  it.  Napoleon  had  been  treated  with 
signal  lenity  and  generosity  when,  after  hav- 
ing devastated  Europe  by  his  ambition,  he  was 
allowed  the  splendid  retirement  of  Elba;  and 
the  only  return  he  made  for  it  was,  to  invade 
France,  overturn  Louis  XVIII.,  and  cause  his 
kingdom  to  be  overrun  by  a  million  of  armed 
men.  He  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  break 
it*  When  chained  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
he  was  still  an  object  of  dread  to  the  European 
powers;  his  name  was  more  powerful  than  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  he 
was  too  great  to  be  forgotten,  too  little  to  be 
trusted.  Every  imaginable  precaution  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  man  who  had 
shown  that  he  regarded  the  faith  of  treaties 
only  till  it  was  his  interest  to  break  them;  and 
of  whom  it  had  been  truly  said  by  exalted  gen- 

*  The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  ground  alleged  by  the 
partisans  of  Napoleon  for  this  infraction,  viz.,  that  the 
payments  stipulated  by  the  treaty  had  not  been  made  by 
the  French  Government  to  him.  But  supposing  that 
there  was  some  foundation  for  this  complaint,  it  could 
afford  no  justification  for  so  desperate  and  outrageous  an 
act  as  invading  France,  without  the  slightest  warning  or 
declaration  of  war,  and  overturning  the  Government. 
The  excessive  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  France 
at  that  period  labored,  owing  to  the  calamities  in  which 
he  himself  had  involved  and  left  her,  were  the  cause  of 
this  backwardness  in  making  some  of  the  payments  :  and 
the  last  man  in  the  world  who  had  any  title  to  complain 
of  them  was  the  person  whose  insatiable  ambition  had 
caused  them  all. 
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his,  that  "  his  cocked  hat  and  great-coat,  placed 
on  a  stick  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
briam]teaU~  w011^  cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms 
from  one  end  to  another."1 
Great  was  the  sensation  excited  in  Europe, 
ill.       and  especially  England,  by  the  pub- 
Great  exag-  lication  of  the  St.  Helena  memoirs, 

^•ir.hn^the  an<^  l'le  ^ou^  an(^  impassioned  com- 
Inglish  6  plaints  made  of  the  alleged  harsh 
treatinent  of  treatment  of  the  exiled  Emperor  by 
mm-  the  English  authorities.  They  were 

re-echoed  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Holland  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  even  the 
most  moderately  disposed  men  were  led  to 
doubt  the  necessity  of  the  rigid  precautions 
which  were  adopted,  and  to  regret  that  more 
generous  feelings  had  not  been  shown  to  a 
fallen  enemy.  Time,  however,  has  now  exer- 
cised its  wonted  influence  over  these  mournful 
topics:  it  has  demonstrated  that  the  conduct 
of  the  English  Government  toward  their  illus- 
trious captive  was  not  only,  in  the  circum- 
stances, unavoidable,  but  highly  liberal  and 
considerate ;  and  so  clearly  is  this  demonstra- 
ted, that  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  ablest  and 
most  impassioned  of  the  French  historians  of 
the  period.*  England  bore  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  storm,  because  she  was  in  the  front  rank, 
and  held  the  Emperor  in  her  custody ;  but  she 
did  not  act  singly  in  the  matter — she  was  only 
the  executor  of  the  general  resolutions  of  the 
Allies.  These  were  to  treat  Napoleon  with  all 
the  respect  and  consideration  duo  to  his  rank, 
but  under  such  precautions  as  should  render 
his  escape  a  matter  of  impossibility.  The  con- 
duet  of  his  partisans,  to  which  he  was  no  stran- 
ger, added  to  the  necessary  rigor  of  these  pre- 
cautions; for  several  plots  were  formed  for  his 
escape,  and  only  failed  of  success  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  military  and  naval  authorities  on 
the  island.  Yet,  even  in  the  presence  of  these 
difficulties,  the  indulgence  with  which  he  was 
treated  was  such  as  now  to  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  the  most  impassioned  historians  of 
j  jrorSyth's  the  Revolution.  The  account  shall 
Napoleon  at  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  ablest 
'St.  Helena,  and  most  eloquent  of  their  num- 
iii.  343,  345.  ber.2 

"The  sum  of  300,000  francs  (£12,000)  a  year," 
j]5        says  Lamartine,  "often  added  to  by 
Lamartine'a  additional  grants,  was  consecrated 
account  of    by  the  English  Government  to  the 
his  exile.       cogfc  of  tng  tab]e  of  ^  ijttle  com.t 

of  the  exiled  Emperor.  Bertrand  the  marshal 
of  the  palace,  his  wife  and  son  ;  M.  and  Madame 

*  "  Apres  la  crise  de  1615,  lorsque  l'Europe,  encore  une 
fois  menaeee  par  Napoleon,  crut  necessaire  de  prendre 
une  mesurede  precaution  qui  empechat  une  seconde  tour- 
mente,  Saintc-Helene  fut  choisie  eomme  prison  d'etat. 
Les  puissances  durent  arretcr  un  systemede  surveillance 
a  regard  du  prison nier,  car  elles  craignaient  par-dessus 
tout  le  retour  de  Napoleon.  L'Angleterre  pourvut  large- 
ment  a  ses  besoins  ;  la  table  seule  de  Napoleon  coutait  a 
la  Tresorerie  12,01)0  livres  sterling.  11  y  a  quelque  chose 
qui  depasse  nies  idces,  quaud  j'examine  lc  grandiose  du 
caraclere  de  Napoleon,  et  sa  vie  immense  d'administra- 
tion  et  de  batailles  ;  e'est  cet  esprit  qui  s'arrete  tant  a 
Sainte-Helene  aux  pclites  diflicultes  d'etiquette.  Napo- 
leon boude  si  Ton  s'assied  en  sa  presence,  et  si  Ton  ne  le 
traitc  pas  de  Majestc,  et  d'Empereur  ;  il  se  drape  perpetu- 
ellement :  il  nc  voit  pas  que  la  grandeur  est  en  lui  et  non 
dans  la  pourpre  et  de  vains  titres.  A  Austcrlitz,  au  con- 
seil  d'Etat,  Napoleon  est  un  monument  de  granit,  et  de 
bronze:  a  Sainle  Helene,  e'est  encore  un  colosse,  mais 
pare  d'un  costume  de  cour." — Capekigue,  HisIoitc  de  la 
Jlestauration,  vii.  209. 
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de  Montholon,  General  Gourgaud  and  Dr. 
O'Meara;  the  valet-de  charnbre  Marchand,  Cy- 
priani  maitre-d'hotel,  Prerion  chief  of  office, 
Saint-Denys,  Noverras,  his  usher  Santini,  Rous- 
seau keeper  of  the  plate,  and  a  train  of  valets, 
cooks,  and  footmen,  formed  the  establishment. 
A  library,  ten  or  twelve  saddle-horses,  gardens, 
woods,  rural  labors,  constant  and  free  commu- 
nication at  all  times  between  the  exiles,  corre- 
spondence under  certain  regulations  with  Eu- 
rope, receptions  and  audiences  given  to  travel- 
ers who  arrived  in  the  island,  and  were  desir- 
ous to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Emperor — such 
were  the  daily  amusements  of  Longwood.  Pick- 
ets of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  an  of- 
ficer watched  the  circuit  of  the  building  and  its 
environs;  a  camp  was  established  at  a  certain 
distance,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  so  as  not 
to  offend  the  inmates.  Napoleon  and  his  offi- 
cers were  at  liberty  to  go  out  on  foot  or  on 
horseback  from  daybreak  to  nightfall,  and  to 
go  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  island  accom- 
panied only  by  an  officer  at  a  distance,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  attempt  at  escape.  Such  was  the  re- 
spectful captivity  which  the  complaints  of  Kapo- 
leon  and  his  companions  in  exile  styled  the  dun- 
geon and  martyrdom  of  St.  Helena.'-1  1  Lamartine 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  jjistoire  de ' 
entire  establishment  at  St.  Helena  la  Restau- 
was  kept  up  by  the  English  Govern-  ration,  vi. 
ment  on  so  splendid  a  scale  that  it  '  113 
cost  them  £400,000  a  year;  that  Chajnpagne 
and  Burgundy  were  the  daily  beverage — the 
best  French  cookery  the  fare  of  the  whole  party  ; 
that  the  comfort  and  luxuries  they  enjoyed 
were  equal  to  those  of  any  duke  in  England  ; 
and  that,  as  the  house  at  Longwood  had  been 
inconvenient,  the  English  Government  had  pro- 
vided, at  a  cost  of  £4:0,000,  a  house  neatly  con- 
structed of  wood  in  London,  which  arrived  in 
the  island  two  days  after  the  Emperor's  death. 
Such  were  the  alleged  barbarities  of  England 
toward  a  man  who  had  so  long  striven  to  ef- 
fect her  destruction,  and  who  had  chastised  the 
hostility  of  Hofer  by  death  in  the  fosse  of  Man- 
tua, of  Cardinal  Pacca  by  confinement  2parl  rjeb 
amidst  Alpine  snows  in  the  citadel  xxxv.1143, 
of  Fenestrclles,  and  the  supposed  en-  1159  ;  For- 
mity  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  b}r  mas-  ^j*  ' 
sacre  in  the  ditch  of  Vincennes.2* 

But  all  this  was  as  nothing  as  long  asMordecai 
the  Jew  sat  at  the  king's  gate.  In 
the  first  instance,  indeed,  the  bland  jrritat;on 
and  courteous  manners  of  Sir  Pul-  between 
teney  Malcolm,  who  was  intrusted  '>irn  and 
with  the  chief  command,  softened  the  LoweUdS°n 
restraints  of  captivity,  and  made  the 
weary  hours  pass  in  comparative  comfort;  but 
he  was  unfortunately  succeeded  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  whose  manners  were  far  less  conciliating. 

*  The  allowance  of  wine  to  the  establishment  at  Long- 
wood  was  as  follows,  a  fortnight : 

Bottles. 

Vin  ordinaire   84 

Constantia   ~ 

Champagne   14 

Vin  de  Grave   21 

Teneriffe   84 

Claret    HO 

350 

And  besides,  forty-two  bottles  of  porter.  A  tolerable  al- 
lowance for  ten  grown  persons,  besides  servants.— See 
Parliamentary  Debates,  xxxv.  1159.  The  total  cost  of 
the  table  was  £12,000  a  year.— Ibid.,  1158. 
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A  gallant  veteran,  who  had  accompanied  the 
army  of  Silesia,  in  the  quality  of  English  com- 
missioner, through  its  whole  campaign  in  France, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility under  which  he  labored,  in  being 
intrusted  with  the  custody  of  so  dangerous  a 
captive ;  and  he  possessed  none  of  the  graces 
of  manner  which  so  often,  in  persons  in  author- 
ity, add  to  the  charms  of  concession,  and  take 
off  the  bitterness  of  restraint.  The  obloquy 
cast  on  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  accidentally  absent  from  Elba 
when  the  Emperor  made  his  escape,  was  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  exceeded  his  instructions;  and  certainly 
the  constant  plots  which  were  in  agitation  for 
isTapoleon's  escape,  called  for  and  justified  every 
imaginable  precaution.  But  he  was  often  un- 
reasonably exigeant  on  trifles  of  no  real  moment 
to  the  security  of  the  Emperor's  detention ;  and 
his  manner  was  so  unprepossessing,  that,  even 
when  he  conferred  an  indulgence,  it  was  seldom 
felt  as  such.  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  was  not  a 
whit  behind  the  governor  of  the  island  in  irri- 
tability or  unreasonable  demands.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  provoke  outrages,  and  his  ideas  were 
fixed  on  the  effect  the  account  of  them  would 
produce  in  Europe.  He  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  leading  members  of  the  English  Oppo- 
sition, who  made  generous  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  soften  his  captivity ;  and  he  never  lost 
the  hope  that,  by  the  effect  these  representa- 
tions would  make  on  the  British  people,  and  on 
the  world,  his  place  of  confinement  might  be 
altered;  and,  by  being  restored  to  Europe,  he 
might  succeed  in  playing  over  again  the  game 
of  the  Hundred  Days.  All  his  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  this  object,  and  it  was  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  these  complaints  that  he  affected  to 
take  offense  at  every  trifle,  and  vol- 
Nap°oton'at  untarily  aggravated  the  inconven- 
St.  Helena,  iences  of  his  own  position.  Montho- 
iii.  334,  357;  Ion  said  truly  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
4Mj™4l7'  "  ^  Jou  had  been  an  angel  from  heav- 
en, you  would  not  have  pleased  us."1* 
The  truth  is,  none  of  the  parties  implicated 
117.  in  the  treatment  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
All  parties  Helena  have  emerged  unscathed  out 
regard!™"3  of  the  ordeal  through  which  they 
lus  treat?  have  passed  since  his  death ;  and  the 
ment  at  St.  publication  of  the  papers  of  Sir  Hud- 
Helena.  gon  Lowe,  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  has  placed 
this  beyond  a  doubt.  The  British  government 
was  the  first  to  blame:  its  conduct  in  the  main, 
and  in  all  essential  articles,  was  indulgent  and 
considerate ;  but  in  matters  of  lesser  real  mo- 
ment, but  still  more  important  to  a  person  of 
Napoleon's  irritable  disposition,  their  instruc- 
tions were  unnecessarily  rigid.  Admitting  that 
after  his  stealthy  evasion  from  Elba  it  was  in- 


*  "En  lisant  attentivement  les  correspondances  et  les 
notes  etrangeres  a  tout  pretexte,  entre  les  familiers  de 
Napoleon  et  de  Hudson  Lowe,  on  est  confotidu  des  out- 
rages, des  provocations,  des  invectives,  dont  le  captif  et  ses 
amis  insultent  a  tout  propos  le  gouverneur.  Napoleon  en 
ce  moment  cherchait  a  emouvoir  par  des  cris  de  douleur 
la  pitie  du  parlement  anglais  et  a  fournir  un  grief  aux 
orateurs  de  l'opposition  contre  le  ministere,  afin  d'obtenir 
son  rapprochement  de  l'Europe.  Le  desir  de  provoquer 
des  outrages  par  des  outrages,  et  de  presenter  en  suite  ees 
outrages  comme  des  crimes  au  Continent,  transpire  dans 
toutes  ces  notes.  II  est  evident  que  le  gouverneur,  sou- 
vent  irrite,  quelquefois  inquisiteur,  toujours  inhabde,  se 
sentait  lui-meme  victime  de  la  responsabilite." — Lamar- 
tine,  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,  vi.  416,  417. 


dispensable  that  ho  should  be  seen  daily  by 
some  of  the  British  officers,  and  attended  by 
one,  beyond  certain  prescribed  limits,  where 
was  the  necessity  of  refusing  him  the  title  of 
Emperor,  or  ordering  every  thing  to  be  with- 
held which  was  addressed  to  him  by  that  title? 
A  book  inscribed  "  Imperatori  Napoleon"  might 
have  been  delivered  to  him  without  his  deten- 
tion being  rendered  insecure.  A  copy  of  Coxe's 
Marlborough,  presented  by  him  to  a  British  reg- 
iment which  he  esteemed,  might  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reach  its  destination,  without  risk  of 
disaffection  in  the  British  army.1  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  most  littleness  J^"^^^ 
was  evinced  by  the  English  govern-  '  ' 
ment  refusing  such  slight  gratifications  to  the 
fallen  hero,  or  by  himself  in  feeling  so  much 
annoyed  at  the  withholding  the  empty  titles 
bespeaking  his  former  greatness.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
which  is  the  patrimony  of  all  mankind,  that  he 
did  not  bear  his  reverses  with  more  equanimity, 
and  prove  that  the  conqueror  of  continental 
Europe  could  achieve  the  yet  more  glorious 
triumph  of  subduing  himself. 

For  a  year  before  his  death  he  became  more 
tractable.    The  approach  of  the  su-  llg 
preme  hour,  as  is  often  the  case,  Change  in 
softened  the  asperities  of  previous  ex-  Napoleon 

istence.    Ho  persisted  in  not  coins;  l)e<°re  nis 

.      .    1  ,,  .  s      a  death, 

out  to  ride,  in  consequence  ot  his  quar- 
rel with  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  insisted 
on  his  being  attended  by  an  officer  beyond  the 
prescribed  limits;  but  he  amused  himself  with 
gardening,  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  and 
not  unfrequently,  like  Dioclesian,  consoled  him- 
self for  the  want  of  the  excitements  of  royalty,  by 
laboring  with  his  own  hands  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.  The  cessation  of  riding  exercise, 
however,  to  one  who  had  been  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  it,  proved  very  prejudicial.  This,  to 
a  person  of  his  active  habits,  coupled  with  the 
disappointment  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  the  revolutions  in  Europe, 
and  the  plans  formed  for  his  escape, 
aggravated  the  hereditary  malady 
in  the  stomach,  under  which  he  la- 


=  Forsyth, 

iii.  1U0,  19C  ; 
Ann.  Hist. 

iv.  215,216  ; 
Lam.  vi. 
416,  417  ; 


bored,  and  in  spring  1821  caused  his  Chateaub. 

Mem.  vii 
160,  163. 


physicians  to  apprehend  danger  to  Jl'mj  V1 


his  life.2 

The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  caused  the 
English  government  to  send  diree-  iiy_ 
tions  for  his  receiving  every  possible  His  death, 
relief  and  accommodation,  and  even,  May  5- 
if  necessary,  for  his  removal  from  the  island. 
But  these  humane  intentions  were  announced 
too  late  to  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  May  he  became  rapidly  worse;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  at  five  minutes  before 
six,  he  breathed  his  last.  A  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  at  the  same  time  arose,  which 
tore  up  the  trees  in  the  island  by  their  roots — 
it  was  amidst  the  war  of  the  elements  that  his 
soul  departed.  The  howling  of  the  wind  seemed 
to  recall  to  the  dying  conqueror  the  roar  of 
battle,  and  his  last  words  were— "Mon  Dieu— 
La  Nation  Francaise — Tete  d'armee."  He  de- 
clared in  his  testament,  "  I  die  in  the  Apostolic 
and  Roman  religion,  in  the  bosom  of  which  I 
was  born,  above  fifty  years  ago."  When  ha 
breathed  his  last,  his  sword  was  beside  him,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  couch ;  but  the  cross,  the 
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symbol  of  peace,  rested  on  his  breast.  The 
child  of  the  Revolution,  the  Incarnation  of  War, 
died  in  the  Christian  faith,  with  the  emblem  of 
the  Gospel  on  his  bosom!  His  will,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  April  preceding,  was  found  to 
contain  a  great  multitude  of  bequests,  but  two 
in  an  especial  manner  worthy  of  notice.  The 
first  was  a  request  that  his  body  "might  finally 
repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among  the 
people  he  had  loved  so  well;"  the  second,  a 
legacy  of  10,000  francs  to  the  assassin  Cantillon, 
1  Ann  Hist  wno>  as  already  noticed,*  had  at- 
iv.  210,  217  ■  tempted  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Forsyth,  iii.  lington,  but  had  been  acquitted  by 
281,287;  £jle  iury  from  the  evidence  being 
Antomarchi,  ,  •>  v7  •  ^  .  ,  TT  t  i  • 
Derniers       deemed  insufficient,     lie  aieu  in 

Mom.  de  Na-  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  having 


been  born  on  the  5th  February, 


1768. 


poleon,  ii. 
229,246,31 

Napoleon  had  himself  fixed  upon  the  place 
in  the  island  of  St.  Helena  where  he 
His  funeral  wished,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
to  be  interred.  It  was  in  a  small 
hollow,  called  Slanes  Valley,  high  up  on  the 
mountain  which  forms  the  island,  where  a  foun- 
tain, shaded  by  weeping  willows,  meanders 
though  verdant  banks.  The  tchampas  flourished 
in  the  moist  soil.  "It  is  a  plant,"  says  the 
Sanscrit  writings,  "which,  notwithstanding  its 
beauty  and  perfume,  is  not  in  request,  because 
it  grows  on  the  tombs."  The  body,  as  directed 
by  the  Emperor,  lay  in  state  in  a  "  chapelle  ar- 
dente,"  according  to  the  form  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  the  three-cornered  hat, 
military  surtout,  leather  under-dress,  long  boots 
and  spurs,  as  when  he  appeared  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  it  was  laid  in  the  coffin  in  the  same 
garb.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  9th  May. 
It  was  attended  by  all  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  all  the  authorities  in  the  island,  as 
well  as  his  weeping  household.  Three  squad- 
rons of  dragoons  headed  the  procession.  The 
hearse  was  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  66th 
and  20th  regiments,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, formed  part  of  the  array,  marching,  with 
arms  reversed,  to  the  sound  of  mournful  music, 
and  all  the  touching  circumstances  of  a  soldier's 
funeral.  When  they  approached  the  place  of 
sepulture,  and  the  hearse  could  go  no  further, 
the  coffin  was  borne  by  his  own  attendants, 
escorted  by  twenty-four  grenadiers  of  the  two 
English  regiments  who  had  the  honor  of  con- 
veying the  immortal  conqueror  to  his  last  rest- 
ing-place. Minute-guns,  during  the  whole  cer- 
emony, were  fired  by  all  the  batteries  in  the 
island.  The  place  of  sepulture  was  consecrated 
by  an  English  clergyman,  j-  according  to  the  En- 
glish form,  though  he  was  buried  with  the 
2  Ann.  Hist.  Catholic  rites.2  Volleys  of  raus- 
iv;  :.For~  ketry  and  discharges  of  artillery  paid 
296  298  ■  ^'1C  as^  nori0!'s  °f  °-  nation  to  their 
Antomar-  noble  antagonist.  A  simple  stone 
chi,  ii.  180,  of  great  size  was  placed  over  his  re- 
mains, and  the  solitary  willows  wept 
over  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  the  earth  itself 
had  once  hardly  seemed  a  fitting  mausoleum. 
*  Ante,  chap,  vi.  <>  73.         t  The  Rev.  Mr.  Vernon. 


The  death  of  Napoleon  made  a  prodigious 
sensation  in  Europe,  and  caused  a  ]tl] 
greater  change  of  opinion,  especially  immense 
in  England,  than  any  event  which  sensation 
had  occurred  since  that  of  Louis  wexeitedin 
XVI.  There  was  something  in  the  ope' 
circumstances  of  the  decease  of  so  great  a  man, 
alone,  unbefriended,  on  a  solitary  rock  in  t lie 
midst  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  contrast  which 
such  a  reverse  presented  to  his  former  grand- 
eur and  prosperity,  which  fascinated  and  sub- 
dued the  minds  of  men.  All  ranks  were  affected, 
all  imaginations  kindled,  all  sympathies  awak- 
ened by  it.  In  England,  in  particular,  where 
the  antipathy  to  him  had  been  most  violent,  and 
the  resistance  most  persevering,  the  reaction 
was  the  most  general.  The  great  qualities  of 
their  awful  antagonist,  long  concealed  by 
enmity,  misrepresented  by  hatred,  misunder- 
stood by  passion,  broke  upon  them  in  their  full 
lustre,  when  death  had  rendered  him  no  longer 
an  object  of  terror.  The  admiration  for  him 
in  many  exceeded  what  had.  been  felt  in  France 
itself.  The  prophecy  of  the  Emperor  proved 
true,  that  the  first  vindication  of  his  memory 
would  come  from  those  who  in  life  had  been  his 
most  determined  enemies.  Time,  however,  has 
moderated  these  transports;  it  has  dispelled  the 
illusions  of  imagination,  calmed  the  efl'ervesence 
of  generosity,  as  much  as  it  has  dissipated  the 
prejudices  and  softened  the  rancor  of  hostility. 
It  has  taken  nothing  from  the  great  qualities 
of  the  Emperor ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  brought 
them  out  in  still  more  colossal  proportions 
than  was  at  first  imagined.  But  it  has  reveal- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  the  inherent  weaknesses 
and  faults  of  his  nature,  and  shown  that 
"the  most  mighty  breath  of  life,"  in  the  words 
of  genius,  "  that  ever  had  animated  the  human 
clay,  was  not  without  the  frailties  which  are 
the  common  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Adam." 

With  Napoleon  terminated,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  generation  of  ruling  men 
—of  those  who  impress  their  signet  He  ^  the 
on  the  age,  not  receive  its  impression  ]ast  0f  the 
from  it.    "  He  sleeps,"  says  Chateau-  men  who 
briand,  "  like  a  hermit  at  the  ex-  rule  their 
tremity  of  a  solitary  valley  at  the 
end  of  a  desert  path.    He  did  not  die  tinder 
the  eye  of  France ;  he  disappeared  on  the  dis- 
tant horizon  of  the  torrid  zone.    The  grandeur 
of  the  silence  which  shrouds  his  remains,  equals 
the  immensity  of  the  din  which  once  environed 
them    The  nations  are  absent,  their  crowds 
have  retired."    The  terrible  spirit  of  innova- 
tion which  has  overspread  the  earth,  and  to 
which  Napoleon  had  opposed  the  barrier  of  his 
genius,  and  which  he  for  a  time  arrested,  has 
resumed  its  course.    His  institutions  failed,  but 
he  was  the  last  of  the  great  existences.  The 
shadow  of  Napoleon  rises  on  the  frontier  of  the 
old  destroyed  world,  and  the  most  distant  pos- 
terity will  gaze  on  that  gigantic  spectre  over 
the  gulf  into  which  entire  ages  have  i  chateaub, 
fallen,  until  the  appointed  day  of  Mem.  vh. 
social  resurrection.1  168> 171, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DOMESTIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  PASSING   OF  THE  CURRENCY  ACT  OF  1819  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  LORD  LONDONDERRY  IN  1822. 


The  contest  between  parties  in  France  was 

1.  directed  to  different  ends,  and  was 
Difference  of  of  an  entirely  different  character 
the  objects      from  that  [Q  (jreat  Britain.  At 

ot  the  Liberal  ~    .  • ,  ,t   

party  in         Pans  the  object  was  to  overthrow  a 

France  and  dynasty,  in  London  it  was  to  gain 
England.  a  subsistence.  The  contest  in  the 
one  country  was  political,  in  the  other  it  was  so- 
cial. All  the  discontented  in  France,  however 
much  disunited  upon  ulterior  objects,  were 
agreed  in  their  hatred  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
their  desire  to  dispossess  them.  The  multitude 
of  ambitions  which  had  been  thwarted,  of  in- 
terests injured,  of  glories  tarnished,  of  prospects 
blasted,  by  the  disasters  in  which  the  war  had 
terminated,  and  the  visions  which  it  had  over- 
thrown, rendered  this  party  very  numerous 
and  fearfully  energetic.  In  England,  although 
there  were,  doubtless,  not  a  few,  especially  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  who  desired  a  change 
of  government,  and  dreamed  of  a  British  or 
Hibernian  Republic,  the  great  majority  of  the 
discontented  were  set  upon  very  different  ob- 
jects. The  contest  of  dynasties  was  over:  no 
one  thought  of  supplanting  the  House  of  Han- 
over by  that  of  Stuart.  Few,  comparatively, 
wished  a  change  in  the  form  of  government : 
there  were  some  hundred  thousands  of  ardent 
republicans  in  the  great  towns;  but  those  in 
the  country  who  were  satisfied,  and  desired  to 
live  on  under  the  rule  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  were  millions  to  these.  But  all 
wished,  and  most  reasonably  and  properly,  to 
live  comfortably  under  their  direction ;  and 
when  any  social  evils  assumed  an  alarming  as- 
pect, or  distress  prevailed  to  an  unusual  degree 
among  them,  they  became  discontented,  and 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  any  demagogue  who  pro- 
mised them,  by  the  popularizing  of  the  nation- 
al institutions,  a  relief  from  all  the  evils  under 
■which  the  country  labored. 

From  this  difference  in  the  prevailing  dis- 

2.  position  and  objects  of  the  people  in 
Difference  in  the  two  countries,  there  resulted  a 
the  causes  most  important  distinction  in  the 
duceVdi™"  causes  which,  on  the  opposite  sides 
content  in  of  the  Channel,  inflamed  the  public 
the  two  mind,  or  endangered  the  stability 
countries.  of  ex;stmg  institutions.  In  France, 
the  objects  of  the  opposition  in  the  Cham- 
bers, the  discontented  in  the  country,  being 
the  subversion  of  the  Government  and  a 
change  of  dynasty,  whatever  tended  to  make 
the  people  more  anxious  for  that  change,  and 
ready  to  support  it,  rendered  civil  war  and 
revolution  more  imminent.  Hence,  general 
prosperity  and  social  welfare,  ordinarily  so 
powerful  in  allaying  discontent,  were  there  the 
most  powerful  causes  in  creating  it;  because 
they  put  the  people,  as  it  might  be  said,  into 
fighting-trim,  and  inspired  them,  like  a  well- 
fed  and  rested  army,  with  the  ardor  requisite 
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for  success  in  hazardous  enterprises.  In  En- 
gland, on  the  other  hand,  as  the  contest  of  dy- 
nasties was  over,  and  the  decided  republicans 
who  aimed  at  an  entire  change  of  institutions 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  nothing 
could  enlist  the  great  body  of  the  people,  even 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  on  the  side  of  se- 
dition, but  the  experience  of  suffering.  So 
strong,  however,  is  the  desire  for  individual 
comfort,  and  the  wish  to  better  their  condition, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  general  distress 
never  fails  to  excite  general  disaffection,  at  least 
in  the  great  cities;  and  whatever  tends  to  in- 
duce it,  in  the  end  threatens  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Thus,  in  France  at  that  period,  at  least, 
general  prosperity  augumented  the  danger  of 
revolution  ;  in  England,  it  averted  it. 

A  cause,  however,  had  now  come  into  opera- 
tion, which,  more  than  any  other 
recorded  in  its  modern  annals,  pro-  great  ef- 
duced  long-continued  and  periodical-  fects  of  the 
ly-returning  distress  among  the  Brit-  change  in 
ish  people ;  and  at  length,  from  the  ™^ 
sheer  force  of  suffering,  broke  the 
bonds  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  induced 
a  revolution  attended  with  lasting  and  irre- 
mediable consequences  on  the  future  prospects 
of  the  empire.  It  need  not  be  said  what  that 
cause  was:  a  great  alteration  in  the  monetary 
laws,  ever  affecting  the  life-blood  of  a  com- 
mercial state,  is  alone  adequate  to  the  explana- 
tion of  so  great  an  effect.  The  author  need 
not  be  told  that  this  is  a  subject  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  the  great  bulk  of  readers:  he  is 
well  aware  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  turn 
over  the  pages  the  moment  they  see  the  sub- 
ject of  the  currency  commenced.  He  is  not  to 
be  deterred,  however,  by  that  consideration 
from  entering  upon  it.  All  attempts  to  unfold 
the  real  history  of  the  British  empire,  during 
the  thirty  years  which  followed  the  peace,  will 
be  nugatory,  and  the  views  they  exhibit  falla- 
cious, if  this,  the  main-spring  which  put  all  the 
movements  at  work,  is  not  steadily  kept  in 
view.  History  loses  its  chief  utility,  departs 
from  its  noblest  object,  when,  to  avoid  risk  to 
popularity,  it  deviates  from  the  great  duty  of 
furnishing  the  materials  for  improvement:  the 
nation  has  little  shown  itself  prepared  for  self- 
government,  when  in  the  search  of  amusement 
it  forgets  inquiry.  Enough  of  exciting  and 
interesting  topics  remain  for  this  history,  and 
for  this  volume,  to  induce  even  the  most  incon- 
siderate readers  to  submit  for  half  an  hour  to 
the  elucidation  of  a  subject  on  which,  more 
than  on  any  other,  their  own  fortunes  and  those 
of  their  children  depend.  It  may  the  more 
readily  be  submitted  to  at  this  time,  as  this 
is  the  turning-point  of  the  two  systems,  and 
the  subject  now  explained  need  not  be  agaia 
reverted  to  in  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
work. 
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The  greatfather  of  political  economyhas  well 

4  explained  the  principles  of  this  sub- 
Mr.  Smith's  ject,  and  was  himself  more  than  any 
views  on  other  man  alive  to  their  importance, 
this  subject.  .<  Gold  and  siiver)''  says  Adam  Smith, 

"  like  every  other  commodity,  vary  in  their 
value,  are  sometimes  cheaper,  sometimes  dear- 
er, sometimes  of  easier,  and  sometimes  of  more 
difficult  purchase.  The  quantity  of  labor  which 
any  particular  quantity  of  these  can  purchase 
or  command,  or  the  quantity  of  other  goods  it 
will  exchange  for,  depends  always  upon  the 
fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines  which  hap- 
pen to  be  known  about  the  time  when  such  ex- 
changes are  made.  The  discovery  of  the  abund- 
ant mines  of  America  reduced,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
to  about  a  third  of  what  it  had  formerly  been. 
As  it  cost  less  labor  to  bring  those  metals  from 
the  mine  to  the  market,  so  when  they  were 
brought  there,  they  could  purchase  or  com- 
mand less  labor;  and  this  revolution  in  their 
value,  though  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  of  which  history  gives 
some  account.  But  as  a  measure  of  quantity, 
such  as  the  natural  foot,  fathom,  or  handful, 
which  is  continually  varying  in  its  own  quan- 
tity, can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
value  of  other  commodities;  so  a  commodity 
which  is  itself  continually  varying  in  its  own 
j  -wealth  of  value,  can  never  be  an  accurate 
Nations,  measure  of  the  value  of  other  corn- 
book  i.  c  5.  modifies."1 
If  debts,  taxes,  and  other  encumbrances,  could 

5  be  made  at  once  to  rise  or  fall  in  their 
Great  effects  amount,  according  to  the  fluctuation 
of  any  varia-  0f  the  medium  in  which  they  are  to 
v'ahie'tfUie  be  discharged,  any  changes  which 
standard  of  might  occur  in  the  exchangeable  va- 
value.  lue  of  that  medium  itself  would  be  a 
matter  of  little  practical  importance.  But  the 
experience  of  all  ages  has  demonstrated  that 
this  is  impossible.  The  transactions  of  men, 
when  they  become  at  all  extensive  or  compli- 
cated, absolutely  require  some  fixed  known 
standard  by  which  they  are  to  be  measured, 
and  their  discharge  regulated,  without  any 
thing  else  than  a  reference  to  that  standard 
itself.  It  never  could  be  tolerated  that  every 
debtor,  after  having  paid  his  debt  in  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm,  should  be  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  his  creditor  as  to  what  the  present 
value  of  that  current  coin  was.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fixed  standard;  but  hence  also  the 
immense  effects  of  any  material  alteration  in 
the  value  of  that  standard,  and  the  paramount 
necessity,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  preventing 
any  considerable  fluctuations  in  it.  If  the 
standard  falls  in  value,  the  weight  of  all  debts 
and  encumbrances  is  proportionally  lessened, 
because  a  lesser  quantity  of  the  produce  of  la- 
bor is  required  for  their  discharge ;  if  it  rises, 
their  weight  is  proportionally  augmented,  be- 
cause a  larger  quantity  is  required  for  that 
purpose.  So  great  is  the  effect  of  any  consid- 
erable change  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  occa- 
sioned, and  can  alone  explain,  the  greatest 
events  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  of  which 
history  has  preserved  a  record. 

The  great  contest  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, which  Hannibal  and  Scipio  conducted, 
and  Livy  has  immortalized,  was  determined  by 


a  decree  of  the  Senate,  induced  by  necessity, 
which  postponed  the  payment  of  all  6 
obligations  of  the  public  treasury  in  Examples  of 
specie  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  this  from  for. 
and  thereby  created  an  inconver-  mer  times- 
tible  paper  currency  for  the  Roman  empire.* 
More  even  than  the  slaughter  on  the  Metaurus, 
the  triumph  of  Zama,  this  decree  determined  the 
fate  of  the  ancient  world,  for  it  alone  equipped 
the  legions  by  whom  those  victories  were  gained. 
Rome  itself,  saved  in  its  utmost  need  by  an  ex- 
pansion, sunk  in  the  end  under  a  still  greater 
contraction  of  the  national  currency.  The  sup- 
plies of  specie  for  the  Old  World  became  inad- 
equate to  the  increasing  wants  of  its  population, 
when  the  power  of  the  emperors  had  given  last- 
ing internal  peace  to  its  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants:  The  mines  of  Spain 
and  Greece,  from  which  the  chief  supplies  were 
obtained  at  that  period,  were  worked  out,  or 
became  unworkable,  from  the  exactions  of  the 
emperors ;  and  so  great  was  the  dearth  of  the 
precious  metals  which  thence  ensued,  that  the 
treasure  in  circulation  in  the  Empire,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  amounted  to  £380,000,000, 
had  sunk  in  that  of  Justinian  to  £80,000,000 
sterling;  and  the  golden  aureus,  which  in  the 
days  of  the  Antonines  weighed  118  grains,  had 
come,  in  the  fifth  century,  to  weigh  only  68,1 
though  it  was  only  taken  in  dis-  l  Greaves 
charge  of  debts  and  taxes  at  its  on  Ancient 
original  and  standard  value.  As  a  Coins,  i. 
necessary  consequence  of  so  prodig-  329'  331- 
ious  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  without 
any  proportional  diminution  in  the  numbers  or 
transactions  of  mankind,  debts  and  taxes,  which 
were  all  measured  in  the  old  standard,  became 
so  overwhelming  that  the  national  industry 
was  ruined ;  agriculture  disappeared,  and  was 
succeeded  by  pasturage  in  the  fields;  the  great 
cities  were  all  fed  from  Egypt  and  Libya;  the 
revenue  became  irrecoverable;  the  legions 
dwindled  into  cohorts,  the  cohorts  into  com- 
panies; and  the  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
who  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the 
Empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Ro^0"'8^ 
had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  42,  71',  Mil-' 
thousand  in  that  of  Justinian  —  a  man's  edit.; 

force  wholly  inadequate  to  its  de-  Alison'R,^5' 
„        „         •>  ^  says,  ni442. 

fense.2 


*  "  llortati  censores,  ut  omnia  perinde  agerent,  locarent 
ac  si  pecunia  in  arano  esset :  neminem  nisi  hello  confecto, 
pecuniam  ah  arario  pctituntm  esse." — Liv.  lib.  xxiv.  cap. 
18. — On  one  occasion,  when  in  a  party  in  London,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Whigs,  opponents  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Currency 
Act  of  1797,  the  dangerous  effects  of  this  measure  were 
under  discussion,  the  late  Lord  Melbourne,  whose  saga- 
city of  mind  was  equal  to  his  charm  of  manner,  quoted 
tins  passage  from  memory.  "  The  censors,"  says  Arnold, 
"  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  public  service. 
Upon  this,  trust  moneys  belonging  to  widows  and  minors, 
or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in 
the  treasury  ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  to 
draw  for  were  paid  by  the  quarter  in  bills  on  the  banking 
commissioners,  or  triumvirs  mtnsarii.  It  is  probable  that 
these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they 
circulated  as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith. 
In  the  same  way,  the  government  contracts  were  also 
paid  in  paper  ;  for  the  contractors  came  forward  in  a  body 
to  the  censors,  and  begged  them  to  make  their  contracts 
as  tisual,  promising  not  to  demand  payment  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  This  must,  I  conceive,  mean  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were 
to  be  converted  into  cash  when  the  present  difficulties  of 
the  government  should  be  at  an  end." — Arnold,  ii.  207. 
This  was  just  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  its 
issue,  after  the  battle  of  Canna?,  saved  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 
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What  rendered  this  great  contraction  of  the 
circulating  medium  so  crushing  in 

„.  '■  the  ancient  world  was.  that  they 
Discovery  ...  .  '     ,  J. 

and  wonder-  were  wholly  unacquainted,  except 
ltd  eflects  of  for  a  brief  period  during  the  neces- 
a  paper  cur-  sit;es  0f  t]je  seC0Dcl  Punic  War,  with 
that  marvelous  substitute  for  it — a 
paper  currency.  It  was  the  Jews  who  first 
discovered  this  admirable  system,  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  their  wealth  amidst  the 
violence  and  extortions  of  the  middle  ages; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  assert 
that,  if  it  had  been  found  out,  and  brought  into 
general  use,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  might  have 
averted  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
effects  of  a  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals, 
therefore,  were  immediately  felt  in  the  dimin- 
ished wages  of  labor  and  price  of  produce,  and 
increasing  weight  of  debts  and  taxes.  A  paper 
currency,  adequately  secured  and  duly  limited, 
obviates  all  these  evils,  because  it  provides  a 
Representative  of  the  metallic  currency,  which, 
when  the  latter  becomes  scarce,  may,  without 
risk,  be  rendered  a  Substitute  for  them.  Thus 
the  ruinous  effect3  of  a  contraction  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  even  when  most  violent,  may 
be  entirely  prevented,  and  the  industry,  reve- 
nue, and  prosperity  of  a  country  completely 
sustained  during  the  utmost  scarcity,  or  even 
entire  absence,  of  the  precious  metals.  It  was 
thus  that  the  alarming  crisis  of  1797,  which 
threatened  to  induce  a  national  bankruptcy, 
was  surmounted  with  ease,  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  declaring  the  Bank  of  England  notes, 
like  the  treasury  bonds  in  the  second  Punic 
War,  a  legal  tender,  not  convertible  into  cash 
till  the  close  of  the  war;  and  that  the  year 
1810,  when,  from  the  demand  for  gold  on  the 
Continent,  there  was  scarcely  a  guinea  left  in 
this  country,  was  one  of  general  prosperity 
and  the  greatest  national  efforts  recorded  in 
its  annals. 

As  paper  may  with  ease  be  issued  to  any  ex- 
g  tent,  either  by  Government  or  pri- 
Advanta»es  vate  establishments  authorized  to 
ol'a  paper  circulate  it,  it  becomes  an  engine  of 
circulation,  as  m^at  danger,  and  attended  with 
duly  limited.       3    .       ,.  8    L    ,       i  • 

as  destructive  enects,  when  it  is  un- 
duly multiplied  as  when  it  is  unduly  contracted. 
It  is  like  the  blood  in  the  human  body,  whose 
circulation  sustains  and  is  essential  to  animal 
life:  drained  away,  or  not  adequately  fed,  it 
leads  to  death  by  atrophy;  unduly  increased, 
it  proves  fatal  by  inducing  apoplexy.  To  pre- 
serve a  proper  medium,  and  promote  the  cir- 
culation equally  and  healthfully  through  all 
parts  of  the  system,  is  the  great  object  of  regi- 
men alike  in  the  natural  frame  and  the  body 
politic.  Issued  in  overwhelming  quantities,  as 
it  was  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  it  in- 
duces such  a  rise  of  prices  as  destroys  all  real- 
ized capital,  by  permitting  it  to  be  discharged 
by  a  mere  fraction  of  its  real  amount ;  contracted 
to  an  excessive  degree,  either  by  the  mutations 
of  commerce  or  the  policy  of  Government,  it 
proves  equally  fatal  to  industry,  by  lowering 
the  money  price  of  its  produce,  and  augment- 
ing the  weight  of  the  debts  and  taxes  with 
which  it  is  oppressed. 

A  paper  currency,  when  perfectly  secure,  and 
hindered  by  the  regulations  under  which  it  is 
issued  from  becoming  redundant,  may  not  only, 


in  the  absence  of  gold  and  silver,  supply  its 
place,  but  in  its  presence  almost  supersede  its 
use.  "If,''  says  Adam  Smith,  "the  gold  and 
silver  in  a  country  should  at  any  time  fall 
short,  in  a  country  which  has  wherewithal  to 
purchase  them,  there  are  more  expedients  for 
supplying  their  place  than  almost  any  other 
commodity.  If  provisions  are  wanted,  the  peo- 
ple must  starve ;  if  the  materials  for  manufac- 
ture are  awanting,  industry  must  stop ;  but  if 
money  is  wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place, 
though  with  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience. 
Buying  and  selling  upon  credit,  and  the  differ- 
ent dealers  compensating  one  another  once  a 
month  or  year,  will  supply  it  with  less  incon- 
veniency.  A  well-regulated  paper  money  will 
supply  it,  not  only  without  incorweniency,  but  ill 
some  cases  with  some  advantage."1  Ex-  i  Weallhof 
perience  may  soon  convince  any  one  Nations, 
that  this  latter  observation  of  Mr.  b-  4'  c-  >■ 
Smith  is  well  founded,  and  that  a  duly  regu- 
lated paper  is  often  more  convenient  and  serv- 
iceable than  one  entirely  of  specie.  Let  him  go 
into  any  bank  at  a  distance  from  London,  and 
he  will  find  that  they  will  give  him  sovereigns 
to  any  extent  without  any  charge ;  but  that  for 
Bank  of  England  notes,  or  a  bill  on  London, 
they  will,  in  one  form  or  other,  charge  a  pre- 
mium ;  and  if  he  has  any  doubt  of  the  superior 
convenience  of  bank-notes  over  specie  for  the 
transactions  of  life,  he  is  recommended  to  com- 
pare traveling  in  England  with  £500,  in  five 
English  notes,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with 
doing  so  in  France  with  the  same  sum  in  Napo- 
leons  in  his  portmanteau. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  is  a 
pound  ?"  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  9 
mentioning  how  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  What  is  the 
Isaac  Newton  had  failed,  with  all  standard  of 
their  abilities,  in  answering  it,  said  value 
that  he  could  by  no  possible  effort  of  intellect 
conceive  it  to  be  any  thing  but  a  certain  determ- 
inate weight  of  gold  metal.  Perhaps  if  his  valu- 
able life  had  been  spared,  and  he  had  seen  the 
ounce  of  gold  selling  in  Australia  at  £3  to  £3 
10s.  instead  of  £3  17s.  10^d.,  the  mint  price,  he 
would  have  modified  his  opinion.  In  truth,  a 
pound  is  an  abstract  measure  of  value,  just  as  a 
foot  or  yard  is  of  length ;  and  different  things 
have  at  different  periods  been  taken  to  denote 
that  measure  according  as  the  conveniency  of 
men  suggested.  It  was  originally  a  pound 
weight  of  silver ;  and  that  metal  was  till  the 
present  century  the  standard  in  England,  as  it 
still  is  in  most  other  countries.  When  gold 
was  made  the  standard,  by  the  Bank  being 
compelled  by  the  Act  of  1819  to  pay  in  that 
metal,  the  old  word,  denoting  its  original  signi- 
fication of  the  less  valuable  metal,  was  still  re- 
tained. During  the  war,  when  the  metallic 
currency  disappeared,  the  pound  was  a  Bank 
of  England  pound-note:  the  standard  was  thus 
paper — for  gold  was  worth  28s.  the  pound, 
from  the  demand  for  it  on  the  Continent.  Since 
California  and  Australia  have  begun  to  pour 
forth  their  golden  treasures,  the  standard  has 
practically  come  again  to  be  silver,  as  the 
precious  metal  which  is  least  changing  in  value 
at  this  time.  The  proof  of  this  is  decisive;  the 
ounce  of  gold  is  selling  for  £3  to  £3  10s.  at 
Melbourne;  gold  is  measured  by  silver,  not 
silver  by  gold.    In  truth,  different  things  at 
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different  times  are  taken  to  express  the  much- 
coveted  abstract  standard  ;  and  what  is  always 
taken  is  that  article  in  general  circulation  which 
is  most  steady  in  value  and  most  generally  re- 
ceived. 

Kone  but  those  practically  acquainted  with 
jg  the  subject  can  conceive  how  power- 
Vast  effect  fully,  and  often  rapidly,  an  extension 
ofvaria-  or  contraction  of  the  currency  acts 
tjons  m  the  upon  tne  general  industry  and  for- 
currency.       1  .  &  J 

tunes  ot  the  country.  All  other  causes, 

in  a  commercial  state,  sink  into  insignificance 
in  comparison.  "  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "enable  the  trader 
to  convert  his  dead  stock  into  active  and  pro- 
ductive stock.  The  first  forms  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  pro- 
duces nothing  to  the  country.  The  operation 
of  banking,  by  substituting  paper  in  room  of  a 
great  part  of  the  gold  and  silver,  enables  the 
country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  dead  stock 
into  active  and  productive  stock — into  stock 
which  produces  something  to  the  country.  The 
gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates  in  any 
country  may  very  properly  be  compared  to  a 
highway,  which,  while  it  circulates  and  carries 
to  market  all  the  grass  and  corn  of  the  coun- 
try, does  not  itself  produce  a  single  pile  of 
either.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking 
enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a 
great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  pastures 
and  corn-fields,  and  thereby  increase  consider- 
ably the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labors."' 
i  Wealth  of  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  so  great 
Nations,  is  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  the  paper 
b.  u.  e.  2.  circulation,  and  consequently  of  the 
expansion  of  the  credit,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise of  a  commercial  state,  that  a  country 
which  has  dead  stock,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  of  the 
value  of  twenty  thousand  millions,  may  find 
the  value  of  all  its  articles  of  merchandise  en- 
hanced or  diminished  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  currency  to  the 
extent  of  ten  millions  sterling.  Such  an  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  is  to  be  compared,  not  to 
the  entire  amount  of  its  realized  wealth,  but  to 
the  amount  of  that  small  portion  of  it  which 
forms  its  circulating  medium,  upon  which  its 
prosperity  depends;  just  as  the  warmth  of  a 
house  is  determined,  not  by  the  quantity  of 
coals  in  the  cellar,  but  by  what  is  put  upon 
the  fires.  Such  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a 
state  may  be  as  nothing  to  the  value  of  its  dead 
stock,  but  it  is  much  to  the  sum  total  of  its  cir- 
culating medium. 

It  is  not  in  the  general  case  immediately  that 
U        this  great  effect  of  an  expansion  or 
When  this  contraction  of  the  currency  acts  upon 
effect  takes  the  price  of  the  produce  and  the  re- 
muneration of  the  labor  of  the  coun- 


place. 


try:  months  may  sometimes  elapse  after  the 
augmented  issues  go  forth  from  the  bank  before 
their  effects  begin  to  appear  upon  prices  and 
enterprise ;  years,  before  these  effects  are  fully 
developed.  But  these  effects  are  quite  certain 
in  the  end :  an  expansion  never  fails  by  degrees 
to  stimulate,  a  contraction  to  depress.  The 
reason  of  the  delay  in  general  is,  that  it  takes 
v,  certain  time  for  the  augmented  supplies  of 
money  and  extended  credit  to  flow  down  from 
the  great  reservoirs  in  the  metropolis,  from 
whence  it  is  first  issued,  to  the  country  banks 


which  receive  it,  and  through  them  upon  their 
different  customers,  whose  speculation  and  in- 
dustry it  develops.  There  is  no  immediate  con- 
nection between  augmented  supplies  of  money, 
whether  in  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  and  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  commodities,  or  between  their 
diminution  and  a  fall ;  it  is  by  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  stimulating  enterprise,  and  increasing 
the  demand  for  them  in  the  one  case,  and 
diminishing  it  in  the  other,  that  these  effects 
take  place ;  and  either  is  the  work  of  time. 
When  matters  approach  a  crisis,  however,  and 
general  alarm  prevails,  any  operations  on  the 
currency  are  attended  with  effects  much  more 
rapidly,  and  sometimes  instantaneously.  Sever- 
al instances  of  this  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of 
this  history. 

As  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  cur- 
rency in  any  considerable  degree  is  ]2 
thus  attended  with  such  incalculable  Vast  im- 
effects  upon  the  industry,  enterprise,  portanceof 
and  prosperity  of  every  country  verS*" 
which  is  largely  engaged  in  under-  currency  as 
takings,  it  becomes  of  the  last  im-  a  regulator 
portance  to  preserve  its  amount  as  ofPnces- 
equal  as  may  be,  and  to  exclude,  if  possible,  all 
casual  or  uncalled-for  expansions  or  contrac- 
tions. Such  variations  are  fatal  to  prudent 
enterprise  and  legitimate  speculation,  because 
they  induce  changes  in  prices  irrespective  al- 
together of  the  judgment  with  which  they  were 
undertaken,  against  which  no  wisdom  or  fore- 
sight can  provide,  and  which  render  commer- 
cial speculations  as  hazardous,  and  often  ruin- 
ous, as  the  gaming-table.  They  are  injurious 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  laboring  classes, 
because  they  encourage  in  them  habits  of  im- 
providence and  lavish  expenditure  at  one  time, 
which  are  inevitably  succeeded  by  depression 
and  misery  at  another.  They  often  sweep 
away  in  a  few  months  the  accumulated  savings 
of  whole  generations,  and  leave  the  nation  with 
great  undertakings  on  its  hands,  without  either 
credit  or  resources  to  carry  them  on.  Their 
effects  are  more  disastrous  than  those  of  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine  put  together,  for  these, 
in  their  worst  form,  affect  only  an  existing 
generation ;  but  commercial  crises  extend  their 
ravages  to  distant  times,  by  sweeping  away  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  future  generations  of 
man. 

No  currency  which  is  based  exclusively  upon 

the  precious  metals,  or  consists  of  ]3 

them,  can  possibly  be  exempt  from  a  currency 

such  fluctuations,  because,  being  valu-  based  on 

able  all  over  the  world,  these  are  tlle  Pre" 

i  i-  -Li   j.    u    j         j  t  cious  met- 

always  liable  to  be  drained  away  at  a[s  is  a|. 

particular  times  by  the  mutations  of  ways  liable 
commerce  or  the  necessities  of  war  t0  tluotua- 
in  the  neighboring  states.  A  war  tl0'lb- 
between  France  and  Austria  occasioning  a 
great  demand  for  gold  on  the  Continent;  a 
bad  harvest  in  England  rendering  necessary  a 
great  exportation  of  it  to  bring  grain  from 
Poland  or  America;  a  revolution  in  France; 
three  weeks'  rain  in  August  in  England — 
events,  unhappily,  nearly  equally  probable — 
may  at  any  time  induce  the  calamity.  True, 
the  precious  metals  will  always  in  the  end  be 
attracted  to  the  centre  of  wealth  and  com- 
merce ;  but  before  they  come  back,  half  the 
traders  and  manufacturers  in  the  country  may 
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be  rendered  bankrupt.  Any  interruption  of 
the  wonted  issues  of  cash  to  them  is  like  the 
stopping  the  issuing  of  rations  to  an  army,  or 
food  to  a  people.  The  only  possible  way  of 
averting  so  dire  a  calamity,  is  either  by  having 
had  such  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  country,  that  they  are  adequate  to  meet 
any  possible  strain  which  may  come  upon 
them,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  inexhaust- 
ible ;  or  by  having  some  currency  at  home  not 
convertible  into  specie,  but  which,  issued  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  under  sufficient  safe- 
guards against  excess,  may  supply  its  place, 
and  do  its  work  during  its  temporary  absence. 
Of  the  first,  Great  Britain  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  afforded  in  1852  a  memorable 
example,  when  the  vast  and  newly-discovered 
treasures  of  California  and  Australia  diffused 
animation  and  prosperity  over  every  nation; 
the  second  was  illustrated  by  England  in  IV  97 
and  1810,  when  not  a  guinea  was  left  in  the 
country,  but  every  difficulty  was  surmounted 
by  the  moderate  issue  of  an  inconvertible 
paper,  which,  without  becoming  excessive,  was 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
The  bill  of  1819,  which  re-established  cash 
14.  payments,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
Concurring  national  currency,  with  the  exception 
which  of  £14,000,000,  which  the  Bank  was 
brought  authorized  to  issue  upon  securities, 
about  the  entirely  dependent  on  the  retention 
bill  ofl819.  0f  tile  precious  metals  in  the  country, 
was  brought  about  by  a  singular  but  not  un- 
natural combination  of  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  natural  reaction  of  the 
human  mind  against  the  enormous  evils  which 
had  arisen  in  France  from  the  abuse  of  the 
Eystem  of  assignats,  the  quantities  of  which 
issued  exceeded  at  one  time  £700,000,000  ster- 
ling, and  caused  such  a  rise  of  prices  as  swept 
away  nearly  the  whole  realized  capital  of  the 
country.  In  the  next  place,  there  was  the 
natural  dread  on  the  part  of  all  the  holders  of 
realized  wealth  of  such  a  continued  elevation 
of  prices  as  might  lessen  the  exchangeable 
value  of  their  fortunes,  and  in  some  degree 
deprive  them  of  their  inheritances  or  the  fruits 
of  their  toil.  Thirdly,  the  whole  persons  en- 
gaged in  manufactures — a  large  and  increasing 
class — were  impressed  with  the  same  ideas, 
from  ths  experience  which  the  opening  of  the 
harbors  had  afforded  them,  since  the  peace,  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  money  wages 
of  labor  and  prices  of  raw  material  on  the 
Continent,  where  money  was  scarce,  because 
its  inhabitants  were  poor,  and  England,  where 
it  was  plentiful,  because  they  were  rich,  and 
the  necessity  of  contracting  the  currency  in 
order  to  lower  prices,  especially  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  labor,  and  enable  them  better  to 
compete  with  their  Continental  rivals.  The 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  naturally  and  unanimously 
adhered  to  the  same  opinion.  They  did  so,  be- 
cause Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh  had  sup- 
ported the  opposite  system,  on  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Tierney :  "  The  business  of  the  Opposition 
is  to  oppose  every  thing,  and  turn  out  the  Gov- 
ernment." Lastly,  the  political  economists, 
struck  with  the  obvious  dangers  of  great  varia- 
tions in  prices,  of  which  recent  times  had  af- 
forded so  many  examples,  formed  the  same 
opinion,  from  an  idea  that,  gold  being  the 


most  precious  of  all  metals,  and  the  most  in 
request  in  all  countries  and  ages,  no  circulation 
could  be  considered  as  safe  or  lasting  except 
such  as  was  built  upon  that  imperishable  foun- 
dation. These  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
weight  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
Horner,  and  the  Bullion  Committee,  who  had 
recommended  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
and  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  recently  embraced 
their  views,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  community  on  the  subject, 
produced  that  "  chaos  of  unanimity"  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  led  to  the  resolutions  intro- 
ducing it  being  adopted  by  the  House 

of  Commons  without  one  dissenting  !  Ant5A  c' 
,  &  iv.  I)  78. 

voice. 

A  chaos  of  unanimity,  however,  which  con- 
founds parties,  obliterates  oldimpres-  15. 
sions,  and  is  followed  by  new  alii-  Danger  of 
ances,  is  seldom  in  the  end  attended  a  currency 
by  advantages ;  on  the  contrary,  it  r"s[ed  on 
is  in  general  the  herald  of  misfortune,  a  metallic 
As  it  arises  from  the  judgment  of  men  basis, 
being  obliterated  for  a  season,  by  the  pressure 
of  some  common  passion  or  apprehension,  so  it 
ends  in  their  interests  being  confounded  in  one 
common  disaster.  The  great  danger  of  consid- 
ering paper  as  the  representative  of  gold  and 
silver,  not,  when  required,  a  substitute Tor  them, 
consists  in  this,  that  it  tends  necessarily  to 
multiply  or  diminish  them  Loth  at  the  same  time  ; 
a  state  of  things  of  all  others  the  most  calami- 
tous, and  fraught  with  danger  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society.  When  gold  and  silver  are 
plentiful  abroad,  and  they  flow  in  large  quan- 
tities into  this  country,  from  its  being  the  best 
market  which  the  holders  of  those  metals  can 
find  for  them,  they,  of  course,  accumulate  in 
large  quantities  in  the  banks,  especially  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  being  obliged  to  take 
them  at  a  fixed  price,  often  above  the  market 
value,  of  course  gets  the  largest  proportion.. 
It  pays  for  this  treasure  with  its  own  paper, 
which  thus  augments  the  circulation,  already, 
perhaps,  too  plentiful  from  the  affluence  of  the 
precious  metals.  Then  prices  rise,  money  be- 
comes easy,  credit  expands,  and  enterprises 
often  of  the  most  absurd  and  dangerous  kind 
are  set  on  foot,  and  are  generally  for  a  brief 
period  attended  with  great  profit  to  the  fortu- 
nate holders  of  shares.  When  a  change  arrives 
— as  arrive  it  must,  from  this  rapid  increasing 
of  the  currency  both  in  specie  and  paper  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  precious  metals  are  as 
quickly  withdrawn  to  other  countries,  prob- 
ably to  pay  the  importations  which  the  pre- 
ceding fever  had  brought  into  the  countrv — the 
very  reverse  of  all  this  takes  place.  The  banks, 
finding  their  stock  of  treasure  daily  diminish- 
ing, take  the  alarm ;  discounts  cease,  credits 
are  contracted ;  the  greatest  mercantile  houses 
are  tmable  to  obtain  even  inconsiderable  ad- 
vances, and  the  nation  is  left  with  a  vast 
variety  of  speculations  and  undertakings  on 
hand,  without  either  funds  or  credit  to  bring 
them  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  true  system  would  be  just  the  reverse. 
Proceeding  on  the  principle  that  the  jg 
great  object  is  to  equalize  the  cur-  True  sys- 
rency,  and  with  it  prices  and  specula-  tem- 
tion,  it  would  enlarge  the  paper  currency  when 
the  precious  metals  are  withdrawn  and  credit 
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is  threatened  with  stoppage,  and  proportionally 
contract  it  when  the  precious  metals  return,  ancl 
the  currency  is  becoming  adequate  without  any 
considerable  addition  to  the  paper.  In  this  way, 
not  only  would  the  immense  danger  of  the  gold 
and  paper  being  poured  into  the  circulation  at 
the  same  time  be  avoided,  but  a  support  would 
be  given  to  credit,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
currency  provided  for  the  country  when  its 
precious  metals  are  drained  away,  and  a  mone- 
tary crisis  is  at  hand.  A  few  millions,  secured 
on  Government  credit,  not  convertible  into  cash, 
j  udiciously  issued  by  Government  commissioners 
when  the  exchanges  are  becoming  unfavorable 
and  money  scarce,  would  at  any  time  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  most  dreadful  monetary  crisis 
that  ever  set  in  upon  the  country.  That  of 
1793  was  stopped  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills;  that  of  1797  by  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments ;  that  of  1825  was  arrested,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  by  the  accidental  discovery  and 
issue  of  two  millions  of  old  bank-notes  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  when  their  treasure  was  all 
but  exhausted ;  that  of  1847  was  at  onee  stopped 
by  a  mere  letter  of  the  Premier  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  authorizing  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments.  The  prospect  even  of  a  cur- 
rency which  was  to  be  a  substitute  for  gold,  not 
a  representative  of  it,  at  once  arrested  the  panic, 
and  saved  the  nation.  Such  an  expedient,  when 
intrusted  to  Government  commissioners,  and 
not  to  bankers  or  interested  parties,  is  compar- 
atively safe  from  abuse ;  and  it  would  at  once 
put  an  end  to  that  fluctuation  of  prices  and  com- 
mercial crises,  which  have  been  the  constant 
bane  of  the  country  for  the  last  thirty  years.* 
In  addition  to  these  dangers  with  which  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  paper  currency — the  representative, 
not  the  substitute  for  gold,  and  therefore  de- 


*  Adam  Smith  clearly  saw  the  advantages  of  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency  issued  on  such  principles,  and  on 
such  safeguards  against  abuse.  "  The  government  of 
Pennsylvania,"  says  he,  "  without  amassing  any  treasure, 
invented  a  method  of  lending,  not  money,  indeed,  but  what 
is  equivalent  to  money,  to  its  subjects.  By  advancing  to 
private  people  at  interest,  and  upon  land  security  to  double 
the  value,  paper  bills  of  credit,  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years 
after  their  date,  and  in  the  mean  lime  made  transferable 
from  hand  to  hand  like  bank-notes,  and  declared  by  act 
of  Parliament  to  be  a  legai  tender  in  all  payments  by  one 
inhabitant  of  the  province  to  another,  it  raised  a  moderate 
revenue,  which  went  a  considerable  way  toward  defraying 
the  expenses  of  that  orderly  and  frugal  government.  The 
success  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  must  depend  on  three 
circumstances  :  first,  upon  t lie  demand  for  some  other  in- 
strument of  commerce  besides  gold  and  silver  money,  or 
upon  the  demand  for  such  a  quantity  of  consumable  stock 
as  could  not  be  had  without  sending  abroad  the  greater 
part  of  their  gold  or  silver  money  in  order  to  purchase  it ; 
secondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the  government  which 
makes  use  of  the  expedient ;  thirdly,  upon  the  moderation 
with  which  it  is  used,  the  whole  value  of  the  paper  bills 
of  credit  never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  money 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  cir- 
culation, had  there  been  no  paper  bills  of  credit.  The  same 
expedient  was  upon  different  occasions  adopted  by  sev- 
eral other  American  States  ;  but  from  want  of  this  moder- 
ation, it  produced  in  the  greater  part  of  them  much  disor- 
der and  inconvenience." —  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap. 
2.  'this  is  the  true  principle  which  should  regulate  the  is- 
sue of  inconvertible  paper,  its  main  use  serving  as  a  substi- 
tute for  gold  and  silver,  not  as  a  representative  of  it,  to  be 
used  chiefly  where  the  precious  metals  are  drawn  away, 
and  never  exceeding  the  amount  of  them  which  would  have 
been  rer/uired  to  conduct  and  facilitate  its  real  transac- 
tions. The  moderation  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  prototype 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  English,  the  extravagance  of  the 
other  American  colonies,  of  the  madness  of  France  in  the 
use  of  this  powerful  agent  for  good  or  for  evil  during  the 
subsequent  revolutionary  war. 


pendent  on  the  retention  of  the  precious  metals 
— must  always  be  attended,  there  j- 
were  peculiar  circumstances  which  Peculiar 
rendered  it  eminently  hazardous,  and  dangers 
its  effects  disastrous,  at  the  time  it  J^"1  gVllich 
was  adopted  by  the  English  govern-  (ion  of  cash 
ment.   The  annual  supply  of  the  pre-  payments 
cious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe;  ^as  atten*l- 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
been  on  an  average,  before  1810,  ten  millions 
sterling,  had  sunk,  from  the  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  South  America,  to  little  more  than  two 
millions.1    The  great  paper  currency 
guaranteed  by  all  the  allied  powers,  J  ^gte'  c' '' 
issued  so  plentifully  during  1813  and 
1814,  and  which  had  circulated  as  cash  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  wall  of  China,  had 
been  drawn  in,  in  conformity  with  the  Conven- 
tion of  London  of  30th  September,  1813;  and 
the  Continent  had  never  yet  recovered  from  the 
contraction  of  credit  and  shortcoming  of  specie 
consequent  on  its  disappearance,  and  on  the 
cessation  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  war. 
The  loans  on  the  Continent,  in  the  years  follow- 
ing its  termination,  had  been  so  immense,  that 
they  had  ruinously  contracted  the  circulation, 
and  destroyed  credit.    The  fall  of  prices  in  con- 
sequence, and  from  the  good  harvest  of  1818,  had 
been  as  great  in  Germany  after  the  peace  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, and  St.  Petersburg,  were  as  much 
straitened  for  money  in  the  beginning  °;  j7g  c' 
of  1819  as  the  French  government.2  * 

In  addition  to  this,  the  strain  on  the  money 
market  at  Paris,  in  the  close  of  1818  ]8 
and coinmencementof  1819,had been  strain  on 
so  dreadful  that  a  monetary  crisis  of  tne  money 

the  utmost  severity  had  set  in  there,  ft"?fJ'„ 
.....         .  ^      .  '  tromtncim- 

which  had  rendered  it  a  matter  of  mense  loans 
absolute  necessity,  as  already  men-  on  the  Con- 
tioned,  for  the  French  government  linent- 
to  solicit,  and  the  allied  cabinets  to  grant,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  term  for  payment  of  the  im- 
mense sums  they  were  required  to  pay,  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  the  price  of  the 
evacuation  of  their  territory,  which  was  ex- 
tended, by  a  convention  in  December  1818,  from 
nine  to  eighteen  months.3  It  was 
not  surprising  that  such  a  financial  ^Jte'  °' '" 
crisis  should  have  taken  place  on  the 
Continent  at  this  time,  for  the  loans  negotiated 
by  its  different  governments  in  the  course  of 
1817  and  1818  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£38,6O0,000,f  of  which  £27,700,000  was  on  ac- 

*  Fall  of  Pkices  of  Wheat  on  the  Continent 
from  1817  to  1819. 

March  1817.      September  1819. 

Vienna   114s.    Od.  ...  19s.  6d. 

Munich   151s.    Od.  ...  24s.  5d. 

Norway    81s.  lOd.  . . .  26s.  8d. 

Venice   99s.    Gd.  ...  29s.  4d. 

Lisbon   117s.    Od.  ...  54s.  2d. 

Fiume   88s.  lid.  ...  29s.  9d. 

Udine  '..    99s.    Od.  ...  31s.  7d. 

The  bad  harvest  of  1810  was  the  cause  of  the  high  prices 
in  1817,  but  the  prodigious  fall  in  1819  was  due  mainly  to 
the  pressure  on  the  money  market.— Tooke  On  Puces, 
ii.  93,  94,  and  authorities  there  quoted. 

t  Loans  raised  in  Europe  in  1817  and  1815. 

France  £27,700,000 

Prussia   2,800,000 

Austria   3,000,000 

Russia   4.500,000 

X':i8,«ou,uuo 

—Appendix  to  Lords'  Com.  on  Cash  Payments,  1819,  p. 
424. 
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count  of  France.  At  least  three-fourths  of  these 
loans  were  undertaken  in  London  and  Amster- 
dam by  Messrs  Baring  and  Hope;  and  as  the 
whole  sums  they  had  to  pay  up  under  them  re- 
quired to  be  remitted  in  specie,  the  drain  which 
in  consequence  set  in  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
was  so  severe  that  its  accumulated  treasure, 
which  in  October,  1817,  had  been  £11,91-1,000, 
and  in  February,  1818,  £10,055,460,  had  sunk, 
i  Tooke  On  on  31st  August,  1818,  to  £6,363,160, 
Prices,  ii.  and  on  27th  February,  1819,  was 
54-96.         oniy  £4,184,000.1 

It  was  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the 
lg        Bank  of  England  in  1817  and  1818, 
Great  pros-  which,  as  already  mentioned,  alone 
perityofEn-  enabled  this  country  to  prosper  dur- 

gla,1^  ln  eljd  inK  this  terrible  crisis,  which  was  act- 

ofl818  and    .  6     .,,         ,  ., 

spring  of     lng  with  such  seventy  upon  other 

1819,  from  states,  and  occasioning  so  fearful  a 
extension  of  <jrain  on  its  own  metallic  resources, 
us  currency,  BUSpensjon  lia<i  not  only,  by 

providing  it  with  an  adequate  internal  currency, 
averted  the  catastrophe  so  general  at  that  time 
on  the  Continent,  but  had  given  it  at  the  very 
same  time  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosper- 
ity. " In  consequence,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "of  the 
great  fall  in  the  French  funds,  combined  with 
the  great  and  sudden  fall  of  the  prices  of  grain 
on  the  Continent,  extensive  failures  occurred  in 
Paris,  Marseilles,  and  other  parts  of  France,  as 
also  in  Holland  and  in  Hamburg,  in  1818,  before 
any  indication  had  appeared  of  discredit,  or  of 
any  pressure  on  the  money  market  of  this  country. 
A  loan  had  also  been  negotiated  in  1818  for  the 
Russian  government,  the  payments  for  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  made  in  bullion  ex- 
ported from  this  country,  thus  adding  greatly 


to  the  pressure  on  the  money  market,  and  at 
the  same  time  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of 
prices  falling  rapidly  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
— much  more  rapidly  than  here — while  bullion 
was  flowing  there  from  hence."1  It 
is  not  surprising  that  it  was  so;  for  j)^0"116' 
the  Continental  states,  during  1817 
and  1818,  had  no  paper  adequate  to  sustain  their 
industry  during  the  scarcity  of  money,  owing 
to  the  immense  pressure  on  their  money  market, 
whereas  England  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree 
that  advantage.  The  paper  circulation  of  Great 
Britain  had  greatly  increased  during  the  drain 
on  the  precious  metals,  and  compensated  for 
their  want,  and  in  the  last  of  these  years  had 
reached  £48,000,000  in  England  alone,  a  higher 
amount  than  in  any  year  of  the  war.  Hence 
the  prosperity  in  this  country  which  coexisted 
with  the  most  serious  pressure  and  distress  on 
the  Continent.* 

The  consequences  of  this  abundant  supply  of 
the  currency  in  Great  Britain  had  20 
been  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pros-  Great  inter- 
perity  to  the  country  in  the  last  nal  prosper- 
months  of  1818  and  first  of  1819,  ^['he 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  and 
a  too  sudden  start  in  speculations  of  every  sort. 
It  was  so  great,  and  the  change  so  rapid,  that 
it  was  made  the  subject  of  special  congratula- 
tion and  notice  in  the  speech  from  the  throne. \ 
Statistical  facts  demonstrate  how  great  a  start 
had  at  the  same  time  taken  place  in  all  our 
principal  articles  of  imports  and  manufactures, 
and  in  the  general  rise  of  prices  of  all  sorts. 
The  former  had  more  than  doubled,  the  latter 
advanced  fully  50  per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table  from  Tooke  On  Prices,  ii.  61,  62: 


Imports  into  Great  Britain. 


Years. 

silk. 

Wool. 

Cotton. 

Manufactures. 

Tallow. 

Linseed. 

Colonial  Produce. 

1816 
1817 
1818 

lb. 

1,137,922 
1,177,693 
2,101,618 

lb. 

8,117,864 
14,715,843 
26,405,486 

lb. 

93,920,055 
124,912,968 
177,262,158 

Tons. 
18,473 
22,863 
33,020 

Tons. 
20,858 
19,298 
27,149 

Qrs. 
70,892 
162,759 
237,141 

£. 

26,374,920 
29,916,320 
35,819,798 

The  unavoidable  consequence  was,  that  prices 
were  high,  but  not  unreasonably  so:  they  had 
not  advanced  so  as  to  afford  grounds  to  fear 
a  reaction.  Wheat,  on  an  average  of  1819, 
was  at  72s.,  while  during  the  scarcity  of  1817 
it  had  been  116s.,  and  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  great  fall  of  spring  1816,  52s.  And  that 
the  imports,  how  great  and  increased  soever, 
as  compared  with  the  distressed  years  which 
had  preceded  it,  were  not  excessive,  or  run- 
ning into  dangei-ous  speculation,  is  decisively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  Great  Britain  in  1818,  as  compared  to 
its  population  and  revenue,  were  not  half  what 
they  have  since  become,  not  only  without  risk 
of  collapse,  but  with  the  most  general  and  ad- 
mitted prosperity.  In  a  word,  the  British 
empire,  in  the  whole  of  1818  and  commence- 
ment of  1819,  was  beginning  to  taste  the 
blessed  fruits  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  in- 
dustry, vivified  and  supported  by  a  currency 
at  once  adequate  and  duly  limited,  was  flour- 
ishing in  all  its  branches,  and  daily  discovering 
new  channels  of  profit  and  enterprise,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  scarcity  of  money  on  the 


Continent  was  involving  all  classes  in  unheard- 
of  disasters.^; 


*  Circulation  of  Bank  of  England  and  Country 
Notes. 


Years. 

Bank  of  England. 

Country  Banks. 

Total. 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 

£27,013,620 
27,397,900 
27,771,070 
25,227,100 

£15,096,000 
15,894,000 
20,507,000 
15,701,328 

£42,109,620 
43,291,900 
48,278,070 
40,928,428 

— Alison's  Europe,  chap,  xcvi.,  Appendix. 

t  "  The  Prince  Regent  has  the  greatest  pleasure  in  be- 
ing able  to  inform  you  that  the  trade,  commerce,  and  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  favorable  change  which  has  so  rapidly  taken 
place  in  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  solidity  of  its  resources. 
To  cultivate  and  improve  the  advantages  of  our  present 
situation  will  be  the  object  of  your  deliberations." — Prince 
Regent's  Speech,  Jan.  21, 1819  ;  Parliamentary  Debates, 
xxxix.  21. 

t  This  opinion  was  strongly  expressed  by  the  most  in- 
telligent persons  at  the  time.  "  Both  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  likely  to  improve 
still  further.  There  appears  to  be  little  speculation  beyond 
the  regular  demands  of  the  different  markets,  men  with- 
out capital  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  procure  credit ; 
!  so  that  there  is  now  no  disposition  to  force  a  trade,  and 
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But  these  flattering  prospects  were  of  short 
2[  duration,  and  Great  Britain  was  soon 
Disastrous  doomed  to  experience,  in  all  its  bit- 
contraction  terness,  the  disastrous  effects  of  an  ill- 
of  the  cur-  juQgC(J  an(J  worse-timed  contraction 
of  the  currency.  At  the  moment 
when  the  annual  supplies  of  the  precious  metals 
for  the  use  of  the  globe  had  been  reduced,  by 
the  South  American  revolution,  to  a  fourth 
of  their  former  amount — when  the  coin  annu- 
ally issued  from  the  English  mint  had  in  conse- 
quence sunk  to  only  £1,500,000  a  year* — when 
the  drains  of  gold  on  the  Bank,  to  meet  the 
gigantic  loans  contracted  for  in  this  country 
for  the  Continental  powers,  and  pay  for  the 
immense  importations  of  the  year,  had  reduced 
the  treasure  in  the  Bank  from  £12,000,000  to 
£3,500,000,  and  when  the  large  mercantile 
transactions  recently  entered  into  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  general  prosperity  and  activity 
which  prevailed,  imperatively  required,  instead 
of  a  contraction,  a  great  increase  of  the  currency, 
Parliament,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  passed 
an  act,  requiring  the  Bank  of  England,  at  no 
»  Ante  c  <l's''ank  period,1  to  resume  cash  pay- 
iv  i)  78.  merits,  thereby  rendering  the  cur- 
rency dependent  on  the  retention  of 
gold — the  very  thing  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  could  not  be  retained,  f 

The  effects  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  leg- 
22  islation  were  soon  apparent.  The 
Its  effects  industry  of  the  nation  was  speedily 
on  the  Bank  congealed,  as  a  flowing  stream  is  by 
issues.  j.jle  severity  0f  an  arctic  winter. 
The  alarm  became  universal — as  wide-spread  as 
confidence  and  activity  had  recently  been.  The 
country  bankers,  who  had  advanced  largely  on 
the  stocks  of  goods  imported,  refused  to  con- 
tinue their  support  to  their  customers,  and  they 
were  in  consequence  forced  to  bring  their  stock 
int  o  the  market.  Prices  in  consequence  rapidly 
fell — that  of  cotton,  in  particular,  sunk  in  the 
space  of  three  months  to  half  its  former  level. 
The  country  bankers'  circulation  was  contract- 
no  injurious  competition  to  procure  orders,  and  conse- 
quently wages  are  fair  and  reasonable." — Lord  Sheffield 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  17th  Dec,  1818  ;  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii. 
242. 

*  Money  Coined  and  Issued  at  the  Mint. 

1817    6,771,595 

1818    3,488,658 

1819    1,270,817 

1820    1,787,233 

1821    7,954,444 

—Porter's  Pari.  Tables.  Alison's  Europe,  chap,  xcvi., 
Appendix. 

t  Lord  Eldon,  however,  had  strongly  opposed  it  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  wished  the  project  postponed  lor  two  years. 
— Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  329.  Mr.  Ward  (Lord 
Dudley)  said  "  Those  that  are  near  the  scene  of  action  are 
not  less  surprised  than  you  are  at  the  turn  the  llullion 
question  has  taken.  Canning  says  it  is  the  greatest  won- 
der he  has  witnessed  in  the  political  world."— Earl  of 
Dudley's  Letters,  222.  The  truth  is,  Ministers  at  the 
period  were  very  weak,  and  had  sustained  several  defeats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  on  the  Criminal 
Law,  and  they  did  not  venture  to  face  the  Opposition  on 
the  Bullion  question.  Lord  Liverpool,  at  the  period  it 
was  first  broached  in  the  Cabinet,  wrote  to  Lord  Eldon  in 
allusion  to  their  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject :  "  Af- 
ter the  defeats  we  have  already  experienced  during  this  ses- 
sion, our  remaining  in  office  is  a  positive  evil.  It  confounds 
all  the  ideas  of  government  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  dis- 
graces us  personally,  and  renders  us  less  capable  every 
day  of  being  of  any' real  service  to  the  country  now.  If, 
therefore,  things  are  to  remain  as  they  are,  I  am  quite 
clear  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  any  way  in  our  being 
the  persons  to  carry  on  the  public  service." — Lord  Liver- 
pool to  Lord  Eldon,  May  10, 1819  ;  Eldon's  Life,  ii.  329. 


ed  by  no  less  than  five  millions  sterling  ;  the  en- 
tire circulation  of  England  fell  from  £48,278,000 
in  1818,  to  £40,928,000  in  1820 ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  it  sunk  as  low  as  £34,145,000. 
Nothing  in  this  disastrous  contraction  of  the 
currency,  at  a  period  when  its  expansion  was 
so  loudly  called  for,  sustained  the  national  in- 
dustry, or  averted  a  general  bankruptcy,  but 
the  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  obligation 
on  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  was,  by  the  Act 
of  1819,  only  to  commence  on  the  1st  Febuary, 
1820  ;*  and  this  enabled  that  establishment,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  when  the  crash  began, 
not  only  not  to  contract  its  issues,  but  even  in 
a  slight  degree  to  increase  them.-)- 

The  effects  of  this  sudden  and  prodigious 
contraction  of  the  currency  were  soon  23 
apparent,  and  they  rendered  the  next  And  on 
three  years  a  period  of  ceaseless  dis-  prices  of  all 
tress  and  suffering  in  the  British  tc°"'modi" 
islands.  The  accommodation  granted 
by  bankers  diminished  so  much,  in  consequence 
of  the  obligation  laid  upon  them  of  paying  in 
specie  when  specie  was  not  to  be  got,  that  the 
paper  under  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  in  1810  had  been  £23,000,000,  and  in 
1815  not  less  than  £20,660,000,  sunk  in  1820  to 
£4,672,000,  and  in  1821  to  £2,676,000 '4  The 
effect  upon  prices  was  not  less  immediate  or 
appalling.  They  sunk  in  general,  within  six 
months,  to  half  their  former  amount,  and  re- 
mained at  that  low  level  for  the  next  three 
years.  [See  Note  (1)  on  opposite  page.]  Im- 
ports sunk  from  nearly  £36,000,000  in  1818,  to 
£29,769,000  in  1821  ;  exports  from  £45,000,000 
in  the  former  year,  to  £35,000,000  in  the  latter.§ 


*  Bank  and  Bankers'  Notes. 


Years. 

Bank  of 
England. 

Country 
Bankers. 

Total. 

Money  Coined 
and  Issued  at 
the  Mint. 

1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 

£. 

27,771,000 
25,227,100 
23,509,150 
22,471,450 
18,172,170 

£. 

20,507,000 
15,701,328 
10,570,245 
8,256,180 
8,416.430 

£. 

48,278,070 
•IO.M2h.-ISN 
34,145,395 
30,727,630 
26,568,600 

£. 

3,438,052 
1,270,617 
1,797,233 
9,954,444 
5,388,217 

— Parliamentary  Papers  quoted  in  Alison's  Europe,  chap, 
xcvi.  ;  Appendix  to  Tooke  On  Prices,  ii.  129. 

Mr.  Sedgewick,  of  the  Stamp  Office,  estimates  the  con- 
traction of  country  bank-notes  as  follows  : 

1819   £15,284,491 

1820    11,767,391 

1821   8,414,281 

1822    8,067,260 

1623    8,798,277 

—Tooke  On  Prices,  ii.  128. 

t  Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Bullion. 

27th  February,  1819   £25,126,970  ....  £4,184,620 

31st  August,  1819   25,252,790....  3,595,360 

— Tooke  On  Prices,  ii.  90. 
t  Paper  under  Discount  at  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland. 

1814   £13,363,475 


1808   £12,950,100 

1809   18,127,597  1815.. 

1810   23,070,000  1819.. 

1811   15,199,032  1820.. 

1812   17,610,950  1621.. 

1813   14,514,744  1622.. 

—Tooke  On  Prices,  ii.  381-383. 

Kxports, 
Declared  Value. 

t)  1818   £45,180,150 

1819   34.252,251 

1820   35.569,677 

1821    35,823,127 

1822   36,176,897 


20,060,000 
6,515,000 
3,883,600 
2,676,700 
2,062,000 


-Alison's  Europe,  chap,  xcvi.,  Appendix. 


Importe. 
£35,845.340 
29,681,640 
31,515,222 
29,769,122 
29,432,376 


1819.] 
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Distress  was  universal  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year  1819,  and  that  distrust  and  discourage- 
ment was  felt  in  all  branches  of  industry,  which 
is  at  once  the  forerunner  and  the  cause  of  dis- 
aster. The  Three  per  Cents,  which  had  been 
at  79  in  January,  gradually  fell,  after  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  passed,  to  65  in  Decem- 
ber; and  the  bankruptcies,  which  had  been  86 
'Ann  Re°-  in  January,  rose  iu  May  to  178 :  the 
1819.  301,"'  total  in  the  year  was  1499,  being  an 
306;  App.  increase  of  531  over  the  preceding 
to  Chron.    year  '* 

The  effects  of  this  panic,  and  consequent  dis- 
tress, especially  in  the  manufacturing 
Rapidin-  districts,  speedily  appeared ;  and  the 
crease  of  demagogues  were  not  slow  to  turn 
disaffec-  to  the  best  account  this  unexpected 
coumry!16  turn  of  f°rtune  in  their  favor.  Mr. 

Cobbett  said  afterward,  that  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  in  America  of  the  resumption  of 
cash  pa3'ments  in  Great  Britain,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  this  country,  as  he  felt  certain  that 
the  cause  of  Reform  in  Parliament  could  not 
long  be  averted;  and  the  result  proved  that  he 
had  correctly  scanned  the  effects  of  that  meas- 
ure. The  disaffected,  under  the  direction  of 
their  able  and  intelligent  leaders,  changed  the 


direction  of  their  tactics.  They  no  longer  con- 
fined their  operations  to  the  breaking  of  mills 
or  destruction  of  machinery  ;  political  changes 
became  their  object ;  and  their  method  of  effect- 
ing them  was  by  making  displays  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  men,  in  a  certain  degree  disciplined, 
and  closely  banded  together  in  feeling.  At  a 
great  meeting  of  30,000  or  40,000  persons,  which 
took  place  at  Glasgow  on  16th  May,  called  to 
petition  the  Prince  Regent  for  relief  and  means 
to  emigrate  to  Canada,  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, and  carried  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, that  no  good  was  to  be  expected  but  from 
annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  diminished  taxation.  They  now, 
for  the  first  time,  assumed  the  name  of  Radical 
Reformers,  and  began  to  use,  as  their  war-cries, 
the  necessity  of  annual  parliaments,  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  other  points 
which  have  since  been  combined  in  what  is 
called  the  People's  Charter.  The  leaders  of  the 
great  meetings  which  took  place,  much  to  their 
credit,  strenuously  inculcated  upon  the  people 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  peace,  and  abstain- 
ing from  all  acts  of  intimidation  and  outrage ; 
and,  considering  the  immense  multitudes  who 
were  congregated  together,  amounting  often  to 


(From  Tooke  On  Tricet,  ii.  390,  397,  420.) 

(1)  Prices  of  the  undermentioned  Articles  in  the  Year,  and  Wheat  in  December  of  each 

Year. 


Year. 

Wheat, 
per  qr. 

Cotton, 
per  lb. 

Iron, 
per  ton. 

Rice, 
per  ton. 

Silk, 
per  lb. 

Ten, 
per  lb. 

Wool, 
per  lb. 

Sugar, 
per  cu  t. 

Beef, 
per  tierce. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

£.  i. 

n. 

s.  d. 

».  d. 

s.  d. 

B. 

1818 

80  8 

2  0 

9  0 

45 

39  0 

3  1 

ti  0 

70 

l'io 

1819 

66  3 

1  11 

8  10 

43 

30  0 

2  10 

6  0 

60 

115 

1820  . 

54  6 

1  5 

9  0 

32 

24  5 

2  4 

3  0 

58 

130 

1821 

49  0 

1  1 

7  10 

36 

24  0 

2  4 

3  3 

58 

115 

1822 

38  11 

1  0 

6  10 

33 

25  1 

2  8 

3  6 

42 

80 

*  Mr.  Tooke,  whose  industry  and  talents  entitle  his 
opinions  to  the  highest  respect,  has  labored  hard  to  show 
that  the  contraction  of  the  currency  m  1819  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  distress  of  that  and  the  three  following  years, 
but  that  it  is  entirely  lo  be  ascribed  to  overtrading ;  and 
in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Miss  Martineau.  With 
what  success  their  arguments  are  founded  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  lacts  above  stated.  Mr.  Tooke's  arguments  are 
based  upon  an  idea  which  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
real  working  of  commerce  knows  to  be  fallacious — that 
the  effects  of  monetary  changes,  if  real,  upon  prices,  must 
be  immediate,  and,  therefore,  as  he  finds  the  Bank  issues 
a  shade  higher  in  August,  1819,  than  they  had  been  in 
February  of  that  year,  he  concludes  that  there  was  no 
contraction  to  account  for  the  distress,  and  that  it  arose 
entirely  from  overtrading. — (Tooke  On  Prices,  ii.  96, 113.) 
He  takes  no  account  of  the  prodigious  drain  on  the  metal- 
lic currency  which  brought  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  down 
from  £12,000,000  to  £3,500,000,  nor  of  the  contraction  of 
£5,000,000  in  the  country  bankers'  issues,  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act.  But,  in  truth,  his  notion  that  there  is  an 
immediate  connection  between  currency  and  prices  if 
there  is  any,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Sometimes,  doubt- 
less, the  effect  is  very  rapid,  but  in  general  it  is  the  work 
of  time.  If  a  sudden  panic  is  either  produced  or  arrested 
by  legislative  measures,  the  effect  may  be  instantaneous  ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  working 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  that  a  contraction 
or  expansion  of  the  currency  acts  upon  the  interests  of 
society.  If  five  millions  additional  are  thrown  into  the 
money  market,  or  gradually  withdrawn,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  to  be  an  instantaneous  effect  on  prices. 
The  effect  takes  place  gradually,  in  consequence  of  the 
extended  speculations  and  undertakings  which  are  set  on 
foot  in  the  one  case,  or  ruined  or  contracted  in  the  other. 
The  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  which  began 
in  1819,  continued  through  the  whole  three  following 
years,  till  it  was  arrested  by  an  expansion  of  it  in  1823° 
which  soon  landed  the  nation  in  another  set  of  dangers 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  speculation  of  1818  was  doubt- 
less considerable,  and  would  probably,  in  any  event  and 
with  the  best  regulated  currency,  have  led  to  a  check  and 
a  temporary  fall  of  prices,  just  as  an  abundant  harvest  for 


a  season  lowers  the  price  of  grain.  But  it  is  quite  chimer- 
ical to  suppose  that  the  long-continued  distress,  from  1819 
to  1823,  was  owing  to  the  importations  of  1818.  If  they 
were  excessive,  that  evil  would  speedily  check  itself,  and 
restore  prices  to  their  average  and  healthful  state.  But 
that  they  were  not  excessive,  and  should  not,  if  the  cur- 
rency had  been  let  alone,  have  terminated  in  any  thing 
like  disaster,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  half  as  great,  relatively  to  the  populaton  of  the 
empire,  as  they  have  since  become  in  years  not  only  un, 
accompanied  by  disaster,  but  marked  by  the  most  un. 
equivocal  prosperity.  This  distinctly  appears  from  the; 
following  table  of  exports  and  imports: 


Years. 

Exports — official 
value. 

Imports — official 
value. 

Population  of 
Great  BriUtin  and 
Ireland. 

1818 
1819 
1820 

£42,700,521 
33,534,176 
38,395,025 

£35.845,340 
29,681,640 
31,515,222 

20,500,000 

1823 
1824 
1825 

43,804,372 
48,785,551 
47,106,620 

34,591,260 
36,056,551 
42,660,954 

22,000,000 

1834 
1835 
1836 

73,821,550 
78,376,731 
85,229,837 

49,362,811 
48,911,542 
57,023,867 

23,500,000 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

131,564,503 
134,599,110 
132,288,345 
125,907,063 

75,441,555 
85,281,955 
75,958,874 
99,921,806 

27,400,000 

— Porter's  Pari.  Tables;  and  Alison's  Europe,  Appen- 
dix, chap.  cxvi. 

It  is  true,  several  of  these  prosperous  years  terminated 
in  disaster  ;  but  that  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem of  currency  established  in  the  empire,  which  rendered 
periods  of  disaster  as  necessarily  the  followers  of  pros- 
perity as  night  is  of  day. 
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30,000  and  40,000  persons,  it  was  surprising 
how  generally  the  directions  were  followed. 
Aware  from  the  symptoms  in  the  political  at- 
mosphere of  an  approaching  storm,  but  wholly 
unconscious  that  it  had  proceeded  from  their 
>  Martineau  own  ac*s>  Government  strengthened 
i.  225  ;  Life  themselves  by  the  admission  of  the 
of  Lord  Sid-  Duke  of  Wellington  into  the  Cab- 
Si^Zii?'  inet  as  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
Ann.  Re'».  nance,  on  his  return  from  the  eom- 
181'J,  104°  mand  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
106-  1819.' 
These  political  meetings  were  general  in  all 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  England 
Meeting  at  an&  Scotland  during  the  whole  sum- 
Peterloo.  mer  of  1819,  and  the  leading  topics 
Aug.  16,  constantly  dwelt  on  were  the  depres- 
1  sion  of  wages  and  misery  of  the  poor, 

which  were  invariably  ascribed  to  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  weight  of  taxation,  the  influence  of 
the  boroughmongers,  or  holders  of  nomination 
boroughs,  and  the  want  of  any  representation 
of  the  people  in  Parliament.  The  speeches, 
which  were  often  eloquent  and  moving,  ac- 
quired additional  force  from  the  notorious  facts 
to  which  they  could  all  refer,  which  were  too 
expressive  of  the  general  distress  which  pre- 
vailed. No  serious  breach  of  the  peace  occur- 
red till  the  16th  of  August,  1819,  when  a  great 
assemblage  took  place  at  Pctcrloo,  near  Man- 
chester. As  it  was  known  that  multitudes 
were  to  come  to  that  meeting  from  all  the 
towns  and  villages  in  that  densely -peopled  lo- 
cality, great  apprehensions  were  entertained  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  extraordinary  precau- 
tions taken  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
in  conformity  with  a  circular  from  the  Home 
Office  on  *7th  July,  which  recommended  the 
utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  local  magis- 
tracy, and  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  yeomanry  of  the  county  of 
Cheshire,  and  a  troop  of  Manchester  yeomanry, 
were  summoned ;  and  the  military,  consisting 
s  Ann  Re"  °^  s*x  troops  °f  the  15th  Hussars, 
1819,  104,°'  two  guns,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
106;  Marti-  the  31st  regiment,  were  also  on  the 
Ltuj'of  Lord  &P0^  anc^  uncler  arms.  A  large  body 
Sidmouth,  °f  special  constables  was  sworn  in, 
iii.  234, 237;  and,  armed  with  their  batons,  sur- 
Mr.  Joliffe'a  rounded  the  hustings  where  the 
Letter  ^ 

speakers  were  to  be  placed.3 

The  avowed  object  of  the  first  proposed  meet- 
ing, which  had  been  called  by  reg- 
GreaU'xcite-  u^ar  advertisement,  was  to  elect  "  a 
merit,  and  representative  and  legislatorial  at- 
objects  of  the  torney"  to  represent  the  city  of  Man- 
meeting.  Chester,  as  had  already  been  done 
at  Birmingham,  Stockport,  Leeds,  and  other 
places.  This  meeting  was  called  for  the  9th 
August;  but  as  the  magistrates,  feeling  such  an 
object  to  be  illegal,  had  intimated  it  would  be 
dispersed,  the  next  or  adjourned  meeting,  which 
was  called  for  the  16th,  was  simply  to  petition 
for  a  reform  in  Parliament.  Drilling  had  been 
practiced  in  many  places  in  all  the  country 
round  ;  and  large  bodies  of  men  had  met  on 
thr  hills  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  to  go  through  their 
evolutions,  though  without  having  any  arms. 
The  consequence  was,  that  they  marched  into 
Manchester  from  every  direction  for  thirty  miles 


around,  six  abreast,  with  bands  of  music  and 
colors  flying.    On  these  were  inscribed,  "]STo 
Corn  Laws;"  "Annual  Parliaments;"  "Univer- 
sal Suffrage ;"  "  Vote  by  Ballot ;"  "Equal  Rep- 
resentation or  Death;"   "Liberty  or  Death;" 
"  God  armeth  the  Patriot " — with  a  figure  of 
Wallace.    Two  bands  of  female  reformers  were 
among  them,  one  numbering  150  members,  with 
light  blue  silk  flags:  they  added  much  interest 
and  excitement  to  the  scene.  Mr.  Hunt  was  the 
person  who  was  to  address  the  mul-  ^  Ljfe  f 
titude,  and  before  he  arrived  on  the  Radical,  ii. 
ground  it  was  computed  that  60,000       204  ; 
persons  were  assembled,  chiefly  from  f^g"^"'. 
places  around  Manchester,  a  large  Life  of  Lord 
proportion,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  be-  Sidmoutli, 
ing  women,  and  not  a  few  children.1  "'■  254>  258- 
The  magistrates  of  Manchester,  deeming  such 
a  meeting  for  such  an  object  to  be  il-  0_ 
legal,  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  ar-  its  dispcr- 
resting  Mr.  Hunt,  its  avowed  leader,  sion  by  the 
before  the  proceedings  had  begun.  milllalT- 
He  arrived  about  noon  in  an  open  carriage, 
and  made  his  way  with  some  difficult}'  to  the 
hustings  erected  on  the  centre  of  the  ground, 
amidst  cheers  which  rent  the  air.    A  warrant 
was  immediately  made  out  to  arrest  him,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nadin,  the  chief  con- 
stable, with  orders  to  execute  it  immediately. 
He  declared,  however,  that  he  could  not  do  so; 
which  was  evidently  the  case,  as  the  crowd  was 
so  dense  that  it  was  physically  impossible  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  throng  up  to  the 
hustings.    Upon  this  they  directed  the  military 
to  be  called  up  to  clear  the  way — and  notes 
were  dispatched  to  the  commanders  of  the  yeo- 
manry and  the  military  to  advance  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  officers  who  were  to  execute 
the  warrant.    The  Manchester  yeomanry  were 
nearest  at  hand,  and,  coming  up,  adopted  the 
unlucky  resolution  of  advancing  two  by  two  at 
a  walk.    A  loud  shout  was  set  up  when  they 
appeared,  and  as  they  continued  to  move  on, 
they  were  speedily  detached  from  each  other, 
hemmed  in,  and  some  of  them  unhorsed.  Upon 
seeing  this,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hus- 
sars said  to  Mr.  Hutton,  the  chief  magistrate, 
"What  am  I  to  do?"    "Do  you  not  see  they 
are  attacking  the  yeomanry? — disperse  the 
crowd,"  was  the  answer.    Upon  this  the  word 
"Forward"  was  given  ;  the  hussars  came  up  at 
a  trot,  and,  forming  on  the  edge  of  the  throng, 
the  trumpet  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  horse- 
men, advancing,  wheeled  into  line,  and  speed- 
ily drove  the  multitude  before  them.  The 
dense  mass  of  human  beings  forced  forward 
was  instantly  thrown  into  the  most  dreadful 
alarm;  numbers  were  trod  down,  and  some 
suffocated  by  the  pressure;  and  although  the 
hussars  acted  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  and 
struck  in  general  only  with  the  flat  side  of  their 
sabres,  yet  four  or  five  persons,  including  one 
woman,  were  pressed  to  death,  and  about  twen- 
ty injured  by  sabre  wounds.    About  seventy 
persons  in  all  were  more  or  less  hurt  during 
this  unhappy  affray,  including  one  2  Mom  of 
special  constable  ridden  over  by  the  Lord  Sid- 
hussars,  and  one  yeoman  struck  from  mouth,  iii. 
his  horse  by  a  stone  from  the  mob.2  ^^tf^u 
Mr.  Hunt  and  ten  of  his  friends  were  j.  22!),  234 ; 
arrested  and  committed,  first  on  a  Mr.  JollifTe'a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  after-  Account- 
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ward  of  conspiring  to  alter  the  law  by  force  and 
threats ;  and  several  men  were  wounded  by 
a  discharge  from  the  foot-soldiers,  when  vio- 
lently assailed  by  the  mob  when  conveying  the 
prisoners  to  jail. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  to  whom,  as  Home  Secre- 
tary, the  first  intelligence  of  this  un- 

Noblecoa-  haPPy  affair  WaS  TK  *****  "S^ 
duct  of  Lord  noblest  manner  on  the  occasion.  fer- 

Sidmouth  ceivino-  at  once  that  a  crisis  of  no 
on  the  occa-  or(jinary  kind  had  arrived,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  or- 
dering the  dispersion  of  the  crowd  before  any 
acts  of  violence  had  been  committed,  would  be 
made  the  subject  of  unbounded  obloquy,  and 
probably  great  misrepresentation,  on  the  part  of 
the  popular  press,  he  at  once  determined  to  take 
his  full  share  of  the  responsibility  connected 
with  it;  and  accordingly,  before  there  was  time 
to  call  together  the  entire  Cabinet  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject,  he  conveyed,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  law-officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  such  of  the  Cabinet  as  could 
be  hastily  got  together,  the  royal  approbation 
for  the  course  pursued  on  the  occasion.*  In 
doing  this,  he  acted  on  the  principle  which 
"he  considered  an  essential  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, namely,  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  magistracy,  especially  in  critical  times,  by 
showing  a  readiness  to  support  them  in  all  hon- 
est, reasonable,  and  well-intended  acts,  without 
inquiring  too  minutely  whether  they  might 
have  performed  their  duty  a  little  better  or  a 
1  Life  of  Sid-  little  worse."1  His  conduct  on  this 
mouth,  iii.  occasion,  though  attacked  with  the 
2o2-  utmost  vehemence  at  the  time,  earn- 

ed the  support  of  all  men  really  acquainted 
with  the  necessary  action  of  government  in  a 
popular  community,  as  it  must  command  the 
admiration  of  every  right-thinking  man  in  all 
time  coming,  f 

The  generosity  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  conduct 
29,  is  wholly  irrespective  of  the  real  mer- 
Result  of  its  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy 
Hunt's  trial.  ou  this  occasion;  nay,  it  becomes 
greater,  if,  after  the  act  was  done,  and  could  not 
be  undone,  he  voluntarily  interposed  the  shield 
of  his  responsibility,  to  shelter  those  whose  con- 
duct may  be  considered  as  open  to  some  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Hunt  was  afterward  indicted,  along 
with  Johnson,  Moorhouse,  and  seven  others,  be- 
fore the  Manchester  Grand  Jury,  for  seditious 
conspiracy,  who  found  true  bills  against  them 


*  "  The  Prince  Regent  desires  me  to  convey  to  your 
lordship  his  approbation  and  high  commendation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  civil  authorities  at  Man- 
chester, as  well  as  the  officers  and  troops,  both  regular 
and  yeomanry  cavalry,  whose  firmness  and  effectual  sup- 
port of  the  civil  powers  preserved  the  peace  of  the  town 
upon  that  most  critical  occasion.  His  Roval  Highness 
entertains  a  favorable  sense  of  the  forbearance  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  L'Estrange  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and 
bestows  the  greatest  praise  upon  the  zeal  and  alacrity 
manifested  by  Major  Trafford  and  Lieut. -colonel  Towns- 
end,  and  their  respective  corps.    I  am,  &c. 

'■  B.  Bloomfield. 

"  To  the  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth." 
—Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  2b2. 

t  "  To  attack  the  executive  for  supporting  the  magis- 
tracy on  such  an  occasion,  appears  to  me  perfectly  sense- 
less. How  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  magistrate  will 
act  unless  assured  of  support — nay,  unless  supported  with 
a  high  hand  ?  Assuredly  as  the  executive  shrinks  from 
encouraging,  approving,  and  supporting  the  magistracy, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  all  subordination." — Lord  Shef- 
field to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Nov.  1, 1819  ;  Sidmouth's  Life, 
ill  203. 


all.    Thejr  traversed,  in  English  law  phrase — 
that  is,  got  the  trial  postponed  till  the  next  as- 
sizes— in  order  to  give  the  public  ef- 
fervescence  time  to  subside ;  and  they    pn  ' 
were  ultimately  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Bay- 
ley  at  York,  and,  after  a  long  and  most  impar- 
tial trial,  which  lasted  eleven  days,  and  which 
Mr.  Hunt  himself  had  the  candor  to  call  "  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  British  justice,"  Hunt, 
Johnson,  Healy,  and  Bamford,  were  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  get  up  a  seditious  meeting,  and 
"alter  the  government  by  force  and  threats." 
The  case  was  afterward  carried  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  by  which  the  verdict  was 
affirmed,  and  Hunt  sentenced  to  two  years  and 
a  half,  the  others  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
in  Ilehester  jail ;  which  sentences  were  carried 
into  full  execution.1  The  verdicts  of 
the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  persons  {r^nta'&e 
killed  in  the  Manchester  affray  were  at  York,  ' 
of  such  a  kind  as  amounted  to  casual  March  16, 
death,  or  justifiable  homicide,  with  ^Hais8' An 
the  exception  of  one,  which,  after  hav-  Re<7  jg2o 
ing  been  long  protracted,  was  quash-  849  ;  App.  to 
ed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  £hron-  and 
the  ground  of  irregularity,  from  the 
coroner  not  having,  with  the  jury,  inspected 
inspected  the  body,  as  by  law  directed."* 

The  judgment  of  these  high  authorities  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  meeting  at  Manchester  by  „  „  30: 
*i     t?     v  i   i  i  r„i      J  Reflections 

the  Lnghsh  law ;  and  very  little  re-  on  t|le  ;m. 

flection  is  required  to  show  that  it  policy  of  al- 
was  a  proceeding  of  such  a  kind  as  in  l0W1"g  such 
no  well-regulated  community  should  meetln§s- 
now  be  tolerated.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturing  towns  and  dis- 
tricts were  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  there 
was  a  plausible — it  may  be  a  just — reason  as- 
signed for  allowing  such  meetings,  that  there 
was  no  other  way  in  which  the  people  could 
make  known  their  wishes  to  the  legislature. 
But  since  the  Reform  Act  has  passed,  and  every 
considerable  place  is  fully  represented  in  Par- 
liament, and  a  legal  channel  has  been  provided 
for  the  transmission  of  the  popular  will  to  Gov- 
ernment, this  plea  can  no  longer  be  advanced. 
Such  meetings  are  now  simply  dangerous  and 
pernicious,  without  being  attended  with  one 
countervailing  advantage.  Too  large  and  pro- 
miscuous either  for  deliberation  or  discussion, 
they  tend  only  to  inflame  passion  and  multiply 
*  Lord  Eldon  said,  in  the  debates  which  followed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  "  When  I  read  in  my  law  books  that 
numbers  constitute  force,  and  force  terror,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  that  the  Manchester  meeting  was  not  an  illegal 
one."— Pari.  Deb.,  23d  Nov.,  1819;  Hansard,  xli.  38. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
is  impossible  the  law  on  this  point  can  be  on  a  more  un- 
satisfactory footing,  and  that  it  is  high  time  it  should  be 
at  once  defined,  by  act  of  Parliament,  what  is  an  illegal 
meeting,  independent  of  actual  commenced  violence.  Who 
is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  inspires  terror,  and  in  whom? 
In  a  dozen  old  men  or  old  women,  or  a  dozen  intrepid 
young  men  1  Between  these  two  extremes,  infinite  diver- 
sities of  opinion  will  be  found  to  exist ;  no  two  witnesses 
will  agree,  no  two  juries  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  practical  result  is,  that  no  man,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  can  say  with  certainty  what  is  an  illegal 
meeting;  and  every  magistrate,  if  he  gives  orders  to  dis- 
perse it,  places  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  subsequent  jury, 
who  may  be  called  on  to  determine  whether  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  have  inspired  terror  in  a  reason- 
able mind,  as  to  which,  it  is  a  mere  chance  what  opinion 
they  form.  The  only  security  for  the  magistrate  in  such 
cases  is.  to  wait  till  the  danger  has  become  so  imminent 
that  a  tolerable  unanimity  of  witnesses  may  be  hoped  for 
before  orders  to  act  are  given. 
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misrepresentation.  Their  purpose  really  is  not 
to  express  opinion,  but  to  inspire  terror ;  it  is 
by  the  display  of  their  physical  numbers,  not 
their  intellectual  strength,  that  they  hope  to 
gain  their  object.  As  such,  they  tend  to  up- 
root the  very  foundations  of  government,  which 
must  always  be  laid  in  the  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They 
are  always  on  the  edge  of  violence,  if  they  do 
not  actually  commence  it;  and  if  they  are  not 
actually  treasonable,  they  may  be  rendered 
6uch  at  no  distant  period.  In  all  considerable 
towns  in  the  empire,  where  such  meetings  are 
in  use  to  be  held,  there  are  rooms  capable  of 
holding  at  least  as  many  as  can  possibly  hear 
the  speakers ;  the  press  will  next  morning  con- 
vey their  sentiments  to  the  whole  nation;  and 
if  the  display  of  numbers  is  desired,  the  petition 
or  resolutions  agreed  to  may  be  presented  to 
Parliament,  supported  by  a  million  of  signa- 
tures. 

The  conduct  of  the  magistrates  on  this  un- 
happy occasion,  though  not  illegal, 
And™  the  appears  to  have  been  more  open  to 
conduct  of  exception  in  point  of  prudence  ;  and 
the  magis-  though  properly  and  courageously 
trates.  approved  of  by  the  Government  at 
the  time,  it  should  by  no  means  be  followed  on 
similar  occasions.  They  had  not  issued  any 
proclamation  before,  warning  the  meeting  that 
its  object  was  illegal,  and  that  it  would  be  dis- 
persed by  force;  nor,  indeed,  could  such  a 
proclamation  have  been  issued,  as  the  avowed 
object  of  the  meeting  to  petition  for  a  reform 
in  Parliament  was  legal.  The  banners  carried, 
though  in  some  instances  inflammatory  and 
dangerous,  could  hardly  be  called,  upon  the 
whole,  seditious.  "God  save  the  King,"  and 
"Rule  Britannia."  had  been  played  by  the 
bands  without  any  signs  of  disapprobation 
from  the  meeting;  and  though  they  had  in 
part  marched  in  military  array,  they  had  no 
arms  except  a  few  pikes,  had  numbers  of  women 
and  children  among  them,  and  had  attempted 
no  outrage  or  act  of  violence.  They  had  not 
commenced  the  proceedings  when  the  disper- 
sion began,  so  that  nothing  had  been  said  on 
the  spot  to  justify  it.  The  Riot  Act  had  been 
read  from  the  window  where  the  magistrates 
were,  but  the  hour  required  to  justify  the 
dispersion  of  a  peaceable  assembly  had  not 
elapsed.  The  highest  authorities  have  taught 
us  that  the  meeting  was  illegal,  from  its  mena- 
cing and  dangerous  character ;  but  the  point  is, 
was  it  expedient  at  the  moment,  when  no  warn- 
ing had  been  given  of  its  illegality,  to  disperse  it 
by  force?*  True,  the  warrant  to  arrest  Hunt 
and  his  friends  could  not  be  executed  but  by 
military  force ;  but  where  was  the  necessity  of 
executing  it  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tude? Could  they  not  have  been  observed  by 
the  police,  and  arrested  in  the  evening,  or  at 
night,  after  they  had  dispersed,  when  no  tumult 

*  Lord  Eldon  appears,  at  first  at  least,  to  have  been  of 
this  opinion,  for  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Sir  William 
Scott,  soon  after  hearing  of  it :  "  Without  all  doubt  the 
Manchester  magistrates  must  be  supported  ;  but  they  are 
very  generally  blamed  here.  For  my  part,  I  think  if  the 
assembly  was  only  an  unlawful  assembly,  that  task  will 
be  difficult  enough  in  sound  reasoning.  If  the  meeting 
was  an  overt  act  of  high  treason,  their  justification  was 
complete."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  he  thought  it  was  an 
overt  act  of  treason.— Lord  Eldon  to  Sir  W.  Scott  ; 
Eldon's  Life,  ii.  338. 


or  disorder  was  to  be  apprehended  ?  Had  the 
crowd  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  or  depre- 
dation, they  could  not  have  been  too  quickly 
or  vigorously  charged  by  the  military ;  but 
while  yet  pacific  and  orderly',  and  when  no  se- 
ditious resolutions  had  been  proposed,  they  at 
least  were  innocent,  whatever  their  leaders 
may  have  been.  In  a  word,  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates,  though  legal,  seems  to  have 
been  ill-judged,  and  their  measures  inexpedient. 
But  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  unpro- 
fessional men  suddenly  placed  in  such  trying 
circumstances ;  and  as  their  error,  if  error  there 
was,  was  one  of  judgment  only,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  on  the  noble  and  in-  iparl.Deb. 
trepid  course  which  Government  pur-  xli.  365, 
sued  on  the  occasion.1*  369- 

It  soon  appeared  how  little  effect  the  violent 
suppression  of  the  Manchester  meet-  30 
ing  had  in  preventing  assemblages  Seditious 
of  a  similar  or  still  more  alarming  meetings  in 
description  throughout  the  country.  'luar" 
Meetings  took  place  at  Birmingham 
and  Leeds,  in  Westminster,  York,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Nottingham,  attended  by  great 
multitudes,  at  which  flags  representing  a  yeo- 
man cutting  at  a  woman  were  displayed,  with 
the  word  "Vengeance"  inscribed  in  large  let- 
ters, and  resolutions  vehemently  condemning 
the  Manchester  proceedings  were  adopted.  A 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  London 
was  held  on  9th  September,  when  a  petition 
was  voted  to  the  Prince  Regent,  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry, 


*  In  truth,  in  all  such  cases,  what  the  magistrate  has 
chiefly  to  consider  is,  not  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  legal 
merely,  but  what  will  bear  the  efforts  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  Many  things  are 
legal  which  must  often  not  be  attempted  by  those  intrust- 
ed with  authority  ;  many  things  illegal,  in  those  subject- 
ed to  it,  which  must  yet  be  sometimes  tolerated.  The 
following  rules  to  guide  the  magistrate  in  such  difficult 
circumstances  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  those  who  are 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  act  under  them,  and  have  been  the 
result  of  some  experience  and  much  refleclion  on  the  part 
of  the  author  :  1st.  If  a  meeting,  evidently  treasonable  or 
seditious,  or  obviously  tending  lo  a  breach  of  the  peace — 
as  to  choose  a  provisional  government,  or  to  levy  war  on 
the  Government,  or  to  train  without  proper  authority,  or 
to  have  an  Orange  procession  among  Ribbonmen — is  an- 
nounced, to  meet  it  by  a  counter-proclamation  denouncing 
it  as  illegal ;  but  not  to  do  this  unless  the  illegality  or 
danger  is  manifest,  and  the  magistrate  is  prepared,  and 
has  the  force  to  act  decidedly  if  his  admonition  is  disre- 
garded. 2d.  If,  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation,  the  meet- 
ing is  held  or  the  procession  attempted,  to  stop  it  as  gently 
as  possible  by  force,  the  magistraie  being  always  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  civil  or  military  force  which  may  be 
employed.  3d.  If  a  meeting,  not  called  for  treasonable 
or  seditious  purposes,  takes  place,  but  threatening  to  the 
public  peace,  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  as  large  a  civil 
and  military  force  as  he  has  at  his  disposal,  but  place 
them  out  of  sight,  and  never  let  them  be  exposed  passive- 
ly either  to  the  insults  or  the  seductions  of  the  people. 
4th.  If  acts  of  violence,  as  breaking  into  houses,  setting 
fire  to  them,  or  assaulting  or  robbing  individuals,  are  at- 
tempted, to  charge  the  mob  instantly,  the  magistrate  tak- 
ing his  place  beside  the  commanding  officer,  and  taking 
on  himself  the  entire  responsibility  ;  but  not  to  give  orders 
to  act  till  the  felonious  acts  are  so  clear  and  decided  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  impending  danger,  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  proved,  in  defiance  of  misrepresentation,  by 
numerous  witnesses.  5th.  If  the  leaders  are  to  be  arrest- 
ed, but  nothing  illegal  has  yet  been  done  by  the  multitude, 
to  have  the  warrant  ready,  but  not  to  attempt  to  execute 
it  till  they  have  dispersed,  taking  the  precaution,  however, 
to  have  the  speeches  listened  to,  or  taken  down  by  per. 
sons  who  can  be  relied  on.  6th.  If  acts  of  decided  felony 
have  been  commenced,  to  act  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  the  hour  required  to  elapse  by  the  Riot  Act,  and  though 
it  has  not  been  read,  the  object  of  that  Act  being  to  render 
illegal  a  legal  and  peaceable,  not  to  justify  the  dispersion 
of  a  violent  and  illegal  assembly. 
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and  praying  for  inquiry;  and  at  Paisley  a 
meeting  of  the  most  violent  and  seditious  char- 
acter was  held,  which  led  to  still  more  seri- 
ous results.  The  magistrates  of  the  burgh  and 
sheriff  of  the  county  had  there  very  proper- 
ly issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  the  pro- 
posed meeting  as  illegal,  and  warning  the  pub- 
lic that  it  would  be  dispersed  by  force;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  people  met  on  a  com- 
mon near  the  town,  and  entered  it  in  great 
force,  with  colors,  bearing  seditious  devices, 
flying,  and  music  sounding.  They  were  met 
by  the  sheriff  and  magistrates,  who  seized  the 
colors,  and  warned  the  people  to  disperse.  This 
led  to  a  violent  tumult,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  shops  were  broken  into  and  pillaged, 
and  order  was  not  restored  till  the  military  had 
been  brought  from  Glasgow,  and  twenty  of  the 
ringleaders  seized.  In  Yorkshire  a  meeting 
was  held,  on  a  requisition  to  the  high  sheriff, 
signed  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  West  Riding  of  the  county,  and  many 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  where  resolu- 
tions strongly  condemnatory  of  the  Manchester 
proceedings  were  adopted.  For  his  share  in 
that  proceeding,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  imme- 
diately removed  from  his  high  office  by  order  of 
i  Government,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 

1819  UiyS  friendsof  that  highly-respected  noble- 
Ill;' Sid-  man;  but  the  divergence  of  opinions 
mouth's  between  him  and  the  Administration 
^OS^o'l'  'la<^  Decome  such  that  it  was  impossi- 
'  '  ble  they  could  longer  act  together.1 
Great  inconvenience  had  been  experienced 
33  throughout  all  these  disturbances, 
Au»menta-  occurring  simultaneously  in  so  many 
tion  of  the  different  and  distant  quarters,  from 
Chelsea  t,ne  WSLrit  0f  any  adequate  military 
pensioners.  jorce  ^0  overawe  the  disaffected  and 
preserve  the  public  peace.  A  serious  riot  oc- 
curred at  Ely,  in  the  course  of  which  the  riot- 
ers got  possession  of,  and  kept  for  some  time, 
the  little  town  of  Littleport,  and  the  only  force 
to  oppose  to  them  was  eighteen  dragoons.  The 
like  force  was  all  that  could  be  collected  to 
oppose  an  insurrection  at  Derby.  When  the 
disturbance  broke  oat  at  Paisley  in  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  most  pressing  request  for 
more  troops  was  sent  by  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  the  only 
mode  of  answering  it  was  by  sending  a  regi- 
ment from  Portsmouth,  and  supplying  its  place 
by  one  from  Guernsey.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  with  the  exception  of  the  Guards,  who 
could  not  with  safety  be  moved  from  London, 
had  not  a  single  regiment  at  his  disposal,  when 
applications  for  protection  were  coming  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  yet  Parliament  was  ringing 
with  declamations  about  the  undue  increase  of 
the  military  force  of  the  country.  In  this  ex- 
tremity Government  adopted  the  wisest  course 
which  could  have  been  followed,  by  calling  out 
the  most  efficient  of  the  pensioners,  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  veteran  battalions — a  measure 
which,  at  a  cost  of  only  £300,000  a  year, 
added  nearly  11,000  men  to  the  military'  force 
Oct  29  tlle  .kmS<i°na-  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
indefatigable  in  pursuing  this  object,  as 
well  as  in  augmenting  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  yeomanry  force  throughout  the  country ; 
and  so  ceaseless  and  energetic  were  his  efforts 
in  both  respects,  that  the  Prince  Regent  ob- 


served, with  equal  truth  and  justice,  "  He  is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  home  service."  At  the 
same  time  that  illustrious  commander,  who 
now,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  com- 
menced that  career  of  administrative  reform 
and  amelioration  which,  not  less  than  his 
military  career,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  his  country,  ad-  t  An  Rg 
dressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  isi9  1 14^' 
of  lasting  value  to  all  magistrates  Sidmouth's 

and  officers  placed  in  similar  circum-  J-ife,  iii. 
.  1  290, 294. 

stances.1*  ' 

Parliament  met  on  the  23d  November,  and 
of  course  there  was  special  allu-  34 
sion  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  Meeting  of 
to  the  seditious  practices  which  had  Parliament, 

c    1       a  i  ■  i_  1     a  and  meas- 

untortunately  become  so  prevalent  ures  of  Gov. 

in  the  country.  There  were  no  con-  ernment. 
gratnlations  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Nov-  23- 
country,  or  the  general  well-being  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  On  the  contrary,  the  speech  con- 
tained an  emphatic  admission  of  deep  distress 
in  several  branches  of  industry. f  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Ministers  alluded  to  the  distress 
which  pervaded  several  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry',  for  from  the  papers  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  to  justify  the  measures  of  re- 
pression which  were  proposed,  it  appeared  that 
wages  in  the  cotton  manufacture  had  sunk  a 
half  within  the  last  eight  months,  and  in  most 
other  trades  in  the  same  proportion — a  fact 
speaking  volumes  both  as  to  the  real  cause 


*  "  I  strongly  recommend  to  you  to  order  the  magis- 
trates to  carry  into  execution,  without  loss  of  time,  the 
law  against  training,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  doing  so.  Do  not  let  us  be  again  reproached  with 
having  omitted  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution.  By 
sending  to  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  700  or  800  men,  caval- 
ry and  infantry,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  or,  in  other 
words,  two  of  this  movable  column,  the  four  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  do  all  that  may  be  required.  Rely 
upon  it,  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
impression  on  either  side  is  every  thing.  If,  upon  the 
passing  of  the  training  law,  you  prevent  training,  either 
by  the  use  of  force  or  the  appearance  of  force,  in  the  two 
places  above  mentioned,  you  will  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents.  They  are  like  con- 
querors;  they  must  go  forward;  the  moment  they  stop 
they  are  lost.  Their  adherents  will  lose  all  confidence, 
and  by  degrees  every  individual  will  relapse  into  their  old 
habits  of  loyalty  or  indifference.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
moment  the  loyal  see  there  is  a  law  which  can  prevent 
these  practices,  and  means  and  inclination  and  determina- 
tion to  carry  it  into  execution,  they  will  regain  courage, 
and  will  do  every  thing  which  you  can  desire.  In  my 
opinion,  if  you  send  the  troops,  and  order  that  the  law 
shall  be  carried  into  execution,  you  will  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  using  them  ;  and  the  good  effect  of  this  will 
be.  felt  not  only  in  these  towns,  but  over  all  England. 
Observe  also,  that  if  training  is  continued  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law,  which  it  will  be  unless  you  send  a  force 
to  prevent  it,  the  insurgents  will  gain  a  very  important 
victory." — Wellington*  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Dec.  11, 
1819  ;  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  293. 

t  "  The  seditious  practices  so  long  prevalent  in  several 
parts  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country,  have 
been  continued  with  increased  activity  since  you  were 
last  assembled.  They  have  led  to  proceedings  incompat- 
ible with  the  public  tranquillity,  and  with  the  peaceful 
habits  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community  ;  and 
a  spirit  is  now  fully  manifested  utterly  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution ofthis  kingdom,  and  aiming  not  only  at  the  change 
of  those  political  institutions  which  have  hitherto  consti- 
tuted the  pride  and  security  of  the  country,  but  at  the 
subversion  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  of  all  order  in 

society   Some  depression  still  continues  to  exist 

in  certain  branches  of  our  manufactures,  and  1  deeply  la- 
ment the  distress  felt  by  those  who  more  immediately  de- 
pend upon  them  ;  but  this  depression  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  be  ascribed  to  the  embarrassed  situation  of  other 
countries,  and  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a 
temporary  nature." — Prince  Regent's  Speech,  23d  Nov., 
1819  ;  Ann.  Reg.  for  1819,  116,  117. 
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which  at  this  particular  period  had  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  demagogues  so  successful  in 
disturbing  the  population,  and  the  futility  of 
the  ideas  of  those  who  ascribed  the  distress 
which  prevailed  to  the  excess  of  importations, 
which  could  have  had  uo  other  effect  but  a 
beneficial  one  on  the  manufactures 
for  the  export  sale,  by  diminishing 
the  price  at  which  the  raw  material 
and  the  subsistence  for  the  workmen 
would  be  purchased.1* 
As  soon  as  the  debates  on  the  Address,  which 
were  unusually  long  and  storm}',  but 
which  terminated  in  large  ministerial 
majorities  in  both  houses,  were  over, 
Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Com- 
mons, introduced  the  new  measures 
which  the  Cabinet  had  deemed  essential  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  They  were  four 
in  number,  and,  with  the  addition  of  two  others 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  public  dis- 
turbances, were  long  famous  in  England  under 

Nov  29  ^6  name  °^  Acts.    By  the  first, 

all  training  or  practicing  military  exer- 
cises, by  persons  not  authorized  by  Government, 
was  prohibited,  and  persons  engaged  in  it  were 
declared  liable  to  punishment  by  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  two  years.  By  the 
second,  justices  of  the  peace  were  authorized  to 
issue  warrants  in  certain  counties  of  England 
and  Scotland,  to  search  for  arms  or  other  weap- 
ons dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  on  a  sworn 
information.  By  the  third,  the  court  was  au- 
thorized, in  the  event  of  the  accused  allowing 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  to  order  the  seizure 
of  all  copies  of  a  seditious  or  blasphemous  libel, 
to  be  restored  if  the  person  accused  was  after- 
ward acquitted ;  and  for  the  second  offense 
banishment  might  be  inflicted.  By  the  fourth, 
no  more  than  fifty  persons  were  to  be  allowed 
to  assemble,  except  in  borough  or  county  meet- 
ings called  by  the  magistrate;  and  the  carry- 
ing of  flags  or  attending  such  meetings  armed 
was  prohibited,  and  extensive  powers  given  to 
justices  of  peace  or  magistrates  for  dispersing 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  prevent  trav- 
ersing or  postponing  of  the  trial,  in  cases  of 
misdemeanor,  to  subsequent  assizes ;  and  an- 
other in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
subjecting  newspapers  to  certain  stamps,  and 
to  prevent  the  abuses  arising  from  the  publica- 
tion of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  The 
first  and  third  of  the  first  four  acts  alone  were 
permanent ;  the  second  and  third  were  tempo- 
rary only  in  their  endurance,  and  have  long 
since  expired.  The  bills  were  all  strenuously 
resisted,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  in  both 
houses,  but  were  passed  by  large  majorities — 
that  in  the  Commons,  on  the  Seditious  Meetings 
Bill,  being  223,  the  numbers  351  to  128  ;  in  the 
Lords,  on  the  same  bill,  97,  the  numbers  being 
135  to  38.  In  regard  to  the  Training  Act,  how- 
ever, which  is  still  in  force,  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  unanimity  prevailed.    Several  members 


*  "  In  all  the  great  stations  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
as  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  the  rate  of  wages  had 
fallen  on  an  average  more  than  one  half.  This  depres- 
sion might  be  traced  through  the  last  twenty  years  to 
measures  of  political  economy.1' — Lord  Lansdowne's 
Speech,  Dec.  1,  1819  ;  Pari.  Deb.  xiii.  422. 


of  both  houses  usually  opposed  to  Government, 
but  officially  acquainted  with  the  ,  p 
state  of  the  country,  added  their  Xli.^75  677 
testimony  to  its  necessity  ;  and  that  1295 ;  Ann.' 
the  practice  of  training  was  then  Ree-  1819, 
generally  prevalent  has  since  been  Lord'suV- 
admitted  by  the  Radical  leaders,  mouth's  Me- 
and  their  ablest  historical  advo-  moirs,  iii. 
cates.1*  302'303' 

A  curious  but  instructive  circumstance  took 
place  when  the  Radical  leaders  were  3fi 
brought  up  for  examination  before  Impression 
the  Privy  Council,  into  the  presence  Lor(i  sid- 
of  those  whom  they  had  been  taught  £SrS?cS? 
to  regard  as  of  a  cruel  and  unrelent-  tlereagh 
ing  disposition,  and  the  bitterest  ene-  made  on  the 
mies  of  the  people.    "The  simple-  Radlcals- 
minded  men  who  had  followed  Hunt  were  sur- 
prised," says  Miss  Martineau,  "  when  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  rulers  of  the  land, 
whom  they  had  regarded  as  their  cruel  enemies. 
They  found  no  cruelty  or  ferocity  in  the  faces 
of  the  tyrants2 — Lord  Castlereagh,  2 
the  good-looking  person  in  a  plum-  ;  24a6rt'neaU' 
colored  coat,  with  a  gold  ring  on 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  on  which  he 
sometimes  looked  while  addressing  them  :  Lord 
Sidmouth,  a  tall,  square,  and  bony  figure,  with 
thin  and  gray  hairs,  broad  and  prominent  fore- 
head, whose  mild  and  intelligent  eyes  looked 
forth  from  their  cavernous  orbits;  his  manners 
aft'able,  and  much  more  encouraging  to  freedom 
of  speech  than  had  been  expected."^  3  Bamford's 
"How  often,"  says  Thiers,  "would  Life  of  a 
factions  the  most  opposite  be  recon-  Radical,  i. 
ciled,  if  they  could  meet  and  read  10  ' 
each  other's  hearts."    On  the  other  hand,  Hunt 
was  far  from  exhibiting  the  constancy  in  adver- 
sity which,  in  every  age,  has  animated  the  pa- 
triot and  the  hero.  He  was  alternately'  querulous 
and  depressed — elated  by  popular  applause,  but 
sadly  cast  down  when  the  intoxicating  draught 
was  taken  from  his  lips.    In  this  there  is  no- 
thing surprising;  rectitude  of  intention  is  the 
principle  which  animates  the  patriot,  who  is 
sustained  by  its  consciousness  when  aiding  the 
people  often  against  their  will.    Vanity  is  the 
prevailing  passion  of  the  demagogue, 
and  his  spirits  sink  the  moment  the  j  246tl247U' 
exciting  influence  is  withdrawn.4 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1820  was  marked 
by  two  events  which  strongly  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  had  a  De;nii  0f 
beneficial  general  effect  in  reviving  the  Duke 
those  feelings  of  loyalty,  which,  though  of  Kent, 
sometimes  forgotten,  are  never  extinct  Jan'  i3' 
in  the  breast  of  the  English  people.    The  Duke 
of  Kent,  the  father  of  our  present  gracious  Sove- 
reign, had  accompanied  the  Duchess  and  his 
infant  daughter,  the  future  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  to  Sidmouth  in  Devonshire,  for  the 
benefit  of  change  of  air.    There  he  was  unfor- 
tunately exposed  to  wet  and  cold  on  the  13th 

*  "  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute  about  the  fact  of 
military  training  ;  the  only  question  is  in  regard  to  the 
design  or  object  of  the  practice.  Numerous  informations 
were  taken  by  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Government  in  the  beginning  of  August."  Bam- 
ford,  the  Radical  annalist,  assures  us  it  was  done  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  great  meeting  on  the  16th  August  at 
Manchester. — See  Miss  Martineau,  i.  227  ;  Bamford's 
Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  177,  180. 
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January,  which  brought  on  a  cough  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  most  active  treatment,  terminated  fatally 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  He  was  inter- 
red, with  the  usual  solemnities,  at  Windsor  on 
^th  February.  This  prince  took  little  share  in 
public  life;  and  the  rigorous  discipline  which 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  in  the 
army,  in  his  earlier  years,  when  in  command, 
had  at  the  time  given  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion. But  he  "had  survived  this  temporary 
unpopularity,  as  really  estimable  characters  sel- 
dom fail  to  do ;  and  in  his  latter  years  he  pos- 
sessed alike  the  respect  of  the  nation  and  the 
warm  affection  of  his  personal  friends.  Person- 
ally intrepid,  as  his  race  have  ever  been,  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  same  time  the  kindness  of  heart 
and  charm  of  manner,  which  in  all,  but  in  none 
so  much  as  those  of  exalted  station,  are  the  main 
foundation  of  lasting  affection.  In  politics  he 
inclined  to  the  Liberal  side,  as  his  brother  the 
Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  so 
long  done;  but  he  had  little  turn  for  polit- 
ical contentions,  and  shrouded  himself  in  pref- 
erence in  the  seclusion  and  enjoyments  of  pri- 
vate life.  Deeds  of  beneficence,  or  the  support 
of  institutions  of  charity,  of  which  he  was  a 
munificent  patron,  alone  brought  him  before 
the  eye  of  the  public;  but  in  private,  no  one 

1  An  Re°-  was  more  kindly  in  his  disposition, 
1820,' 6  ;  °r  had  secured  by  acts  of  generosity 
Hughes.vi.  a  wider  or  more  attached  circle  of 
403-  friends.1 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  speedily 
3g  followed  by  that  of  his  father,  who 
Death  of  had  so  long  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the 
George  III.  realm.  Toward  the  end  of  January, 
Jan.  28.  the  health  of  George  HI,  which  had 
hitherto  been  surprisingly  preserved  during  his 
long  and  melancholy  mental  alienation,  rapidly 
6unk,  his  strength  failed,  his  appetite  left  him, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  powers  of  na- 
ture were  exhausted.  At  length,  at  half-past 
eight  on  the  28th  January,  he  breathed  his  last; 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  as  George  IV.,  formally 
ascended  the  throne,  of  which,  during  ten  years, 
he  had  discharged  the  duties.  On  Monday  the 
31st,  the  new  sovereign  was  proclaimed  with 
the  usual  formalities  at  the  Palace,  Temple  Bar, 

2  Ann  Re„  Charing  Cross,  and  other  places;  the 
1820,  7  ;  B  members  of  Parliament  were  sworn 
Hughes,  vi.  in,  and  both  houses  immediately  ad- 
*41-  journed  to  the  17th  February.8 

Although  he  had  lived  nearly  ten  years  in 
3g        retirement,  and  the  practical  dis- 
Deepinipres-  charge  of  the  functions  of  royalty 
sion  which    by  the  sovereign  who  succeeded 
mad^on'the  s0  ^onS  withdrawn  him 

country.  from  the  public  gaze,  the  death  of 
George  HI.  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  British  heart.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  demise  had  taken 
place  added  to  the  melancholy  interest  which 
it  excited,  and  the  feelings  with  which  the  be- 
reavement was  regarded  by  the  people.  Near- 
ly the  whole  existing  generation  had  grown  up 
during  his  long  reign  of  sixty  years ;  there  was 
no  one  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  4th  of  June,  the  well-known  birth-day  of  the 
sovereign,  as  a  day  of  rejoicing;  no  one  could 
form  an  idea  of  a  king  without  the  aged  form 
which  still  flitted  through  the  halls  of  Windsor 


occurring  to  the  mind.  The  very  obscurity  in 
which  his  last  days  had  been  shrouded,  the  men- 
tal darkness  which  had  prevented  him  from 
being  conscious  of  the  surpassing  glories  of  the 
close  of  his  reign,  the  malady  which  had  se- 
cluded him  from  the  eyes  of  his  affectionate 
people,  added  to  the  emotion  which  his  death 
occasioned.  Old  feelings  were  revived,  for- 
mer affections,  long  pent  up,  gushed  forth,  and 
flowed  without  control.  The  realization  of  the 
catastrophe,  though  not  of  the  sorrows,  of  Lear 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  profoundly  affected 
every  heart.  The  king  had  survived  all  his 
unpopularity;  he  had  lived  down  the  bitterest 
of  his  enemies.  When  the  eloquent  preacher 
quoted  the  words  of  Scripture,  "And  Joseph 
asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  said,  Is  your 
father  well?  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake,  is 
he  yet  alive?  And  they  answered,  Our  father 
is  yet  alive.  And  they  bowed  their  heads,  and 
made  obeisance,"*  all  felt  that  now,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs,  the  same  affections  of  a 
people  to  their  common  fat  her  were  experienced. 
The  removal  of  the  aged  king  from  this  earthly 
scene  made  no  change  in  the  political  world ;  it 
was  unfelt  in  the  councils  or  cabinets  of  princes; 
but,  like  a  similar  bereavement  in  private  life, 
the  circle  of  the  domestic  affections  was  for  a 
season  drawn  closer,  from  the  removal  of  one 
who  had  shared  in  its  brightness.  Nor  did  it 
lessen  the  emotion  felt  on  this  event,  that  it 
occurred  at  the  time  when  the  mighty  antago- 
nist of  the  departed  sovereign  was  declining  in 
distant  and  hopeless  captivity,  and  that  while 
George  III.  slept  to  death  in  the  solitude  of  his 
ancestral  halls,  Napoleon  was  dying  a  dis- 
crowned exile  in  the  melancholy  main. 

The  French  said,  in  the  days  of  their  loyal- 
ty, "  The  king  is  dead — long  live  the 
king!"  Never  was  the  value  of  this  Birt{|'0f 
noble  maxim  more  strongly  felt  than  Queen 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  death  Victoria, 
of  the  king,  preceded  as  it  had  been  jg8^29' 
by  that  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
heiress  of  the  throne,  the  age  and  circumstances 
of  the  sovereign  who  had  just  ascended  it,  and 
the  situation  of  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  had  long  awakened  a  feeling  of  disqui- 
etude as  to  the  succession  to  the  monarchy. 
The  Duke  of  York,  now  the  heir-apparent,  was 
married,  had  no  family,  and  the  duchess  was 
in  declining  health;  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
next  in  succession,  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
although  he  had  had  children,  they  had  all 
died  in  infancy  or  early  youth.  The  successors 
to  the  crown,  after  the  present  sovereign,  whose 
health  was  known  to  be  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition, were,  a  prince  from  whom  no  issue  could 
now  be  expected,  and,  after  him,  an  infant 
princess.  Many  were  the  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions entertained  of  the  eventual  consequences 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  at  a  time  when  Europe 
was  convulsed  by  revolutionary  passions,  and 
vigor  and  capacity  on  the  throne  seemed,  in 
an  especial  manner,  requisite  to  steer  the  mon- 
archy through  the  shoals  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  But  how  often  does  the  course 
of  events  deviate  from  what  was  once  antici- 
pated, and  Providence,  out  of  seeming  disaster, 
educe  the  means  of  future  salvation !    Out  of 

*  Sermon  on  the  Jubilee,  1610,  by  Rev.  A.  Alison.— 
Sermons,  i.  419. 
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this  apparently  untoward  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances arose  an  event  of  the  last  import- 
ance in  after  times  to  the  British  empire. 
George  IV.  reigned  just  ten  years  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
only  seven ;  and  his  demise  opened  the  succes- 
sion to  our  present  gracious  sovereign,  then  an 
infant  in  the  arms,  who,  uniting  the  courage 
and  spirit  of  her  Plantagenet  and  Stuart,  to  the  I 
judgment  and  integrity  of  her  Hanoverian  an- 
cestors, lias  reunited,  in  troubled  times,  all 
hearts  to  the  throne,  and  spread  through  her 
entire  subjects  the  noble  feelings  of  disinterest- 
ed loyalty.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will 
show  of  what  incalculable  importance  it  was 
that,  at  a  time  when  every  crown  in  Europe 
was  shaking  on  the  brow  of  its  wearer,  and  the 
strongest  monarchies  were  crumbling  in  the 
dust,  a  Queen  should  have  been  on  the  British 
throne,  whose  virtues  had  inspired  the  respect, 
while  her  intrepidity  had  awakened  the  admi- 
ration of  all  her  subjects,  and  who,  like  her  an- 
cestress Queen  Mary,  was  regarded  with  warm- 
er feelings  of  chivalrous  devotion  than  any 
king,  how  eminent  soever,  could  have  been;  for 
toward  her,  to  all  that  could  command  respect 
in  the  other  sex  were  united 


'  the  gallantry  of  man 


In  lovelier  woman's  cause. 
The  English  were  soon  made  aware  on  how 
41.       precarious  a  footing  the  succession  to 
Alarming    the  throne  was  placed,  and  how  soon 

g'"6^"^  iv  *ney  m'ght  have  to  mourn  a  second 
eorge  .  ^g^^  among  their  monarchs.  Hardly 
had  the  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  chest,  which  was  the  more  alarming, 
from  its  being  the  same  complaint  which  had 
so  recently  proved  fatal  to  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
For  several  days  his  life  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  almost  despaired  of;  but  at  length  the 
strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  skill  of  his 
physicians,  triumphed  over  the  virulence  of  the 
disease,  and  the  alarming  symptoms  disappear- 
ed. He  long  continued,  however,  very  weak, 
from  the  copious  bleedings  which  lie  had  un- 
dergone; and  when  his  royal  father  was  laid 
,  Ann  peg  in  the  grave  at  Windsor,  on  the  16th 
1620,17, 18-  February,  the  highest  in  station  was 
Hughes,  i.  absent,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
405,406.     chief  mourner.1 

Parliament  met  again,  after  the  prorogation, 
42         on  the  17th  February.  By  the  Con- 
Ominous      stitution,  the  House  of  Commons 
questions  re-  must  be  dissolved  within  six  months 

omis'slon'  of  after  the  demise  of  the  king>  and  the 
Queen  Caro-  state  of  the  public  business  rendered 
line's  name  it  advisable  that  this  should  take 
in  the  Litur-  place  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
ej'  to  get  it  over  by  the  ordinary  time 

of  prorogation.  It  wras  indispensable,  however, 
for  Ministers  to  obtain  some  votes  in  supply  be- 
fore the  House  was  dissolved;  and,  in  doing  so, 
they  received  early  warning  of  a  serious  diffi- 
culty which  awaited  them  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  their  career  as  ministers  of  the  new 
monarch.  Hitherto  Queen  Caroline  had  been 
prayed  for  in  the  Liturgy  as  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  But  as  the  king  was  determined  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  acknowledge  her 
F  b  12  aS  Queen  °f  England,  it  was  deemed  in- 
dispensable to  make  a  stand  at  the  very 


outset  ;  and,  accordingly,  her  name  was  omitted 
in  the  Liturgy  by  an  order  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. This  gave  rise  to  an  ominous  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days  after. 
Mr.  Hume  asked,  on  the  18th  February,  Feb-  18- 
whether  the  allowance  of  £35,000  a  year,  hith- 
erto made  to  her  Royal  Highness,  was  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  having  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  no  further  notice  of  the 
subject  took  place,  though  Mr.  Brougham,  her 
chief  legal  adviser,  was  present,  and  had  made 
a  violent  attack  on  the  Government.  But  on 
the  21st,  when  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  Hume  again  introduced  the  sub- 
ject, and  said  that,  without  finding  fault  with 
any  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  as  head  of  the  Church,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  ask  why  an  address  of  condo- 
lence and  congratulation  had  not  been  voted  to 
her  Majesty  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
to  express  his  regret  at  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  treated.  Was  she  to  be  left  a 
beggar  upon  the  Continent,  and  the 
Queen  of  England  to  be  thrown  a  ^""ss*^ 
needy  suppliant  on  the  cold  charity  26;  Pari, 
of  foreign  princes?  Something  def-  Deb.  xli. 
inite  should  be  fixed  in  regard  to  the         '  ™' 

-  .  .....  °  1621,  1623. 

luture  provision  lor  her. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  on  this  occasion 

was  very  remarkable,  and  seemed  to  g 

presage,  as  he  was  the  Queen's  Attor-  Remarka- 

ney-general,  a  more  favorable  issue  ble  speech 

to  this  unhappy  division  than  could  of  Mr. 

have  been  at  first  anticipated.    He  Brou6ham' 

deemed  it  unnecessary  to  lay  any  stress  on  the 

omission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  or  her 

being  called  by  the  King's  ministers  in  this 

debate  an  "exalted  personage"  instead  of  Her 

Majesty.    Was  she  not  the  wedded  wife  of  the 

[  sovereign?    What  she  was  called  could  not 
alter  her  position  one  way  or  other.  These  are 

j  trifles  light  as  air,  which  can  never  render  her 
situation  either  precarious  or  uncertain.  If  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown  should  be  able  to  settle 
upon  her  what  was  necessary  to  maintain  her 
rank  and  dignity  out  of  the  civil  list,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  introduce  her  Majesty's 
name.  He  had  refused  to  listen  to  any  surmise; 
he  had  shut  his  ears  to  all  reports ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  delicate  investigations;  but  if 
any  charge  was  preferred  against  her  Majesty, 
he  would  be  prepared  to  meet  it  alike  s  Par]  rjeb 
as  her  Majesty's  confidential  adviser,  xh.  ioi6 
and  as  an  independent  member  of  Ann.  Reg. 
Parliament.2  lfc20>  27- 

Nothing  further  followed  on  this  conversa- 
tion, and  Parliament,  having  been  44. 
prorogued  to  the  13th  March,  was  Cato  Street 
next  day  dissolved,  and  writs  issued  c°nspir- 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  tlewood's 
to  meet  on  27th  April.    But  ere  it  previous 
could  assemble  the  nation  was  hor-  llfe- 
ror-struck  by  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  murderous  conspiracies  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  mankind,  and  which  was 
only  prevented  from  ending  in  the  massacre  of 
the  whole  Cabinet  by  the  timidity  or  treachery 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  gang,  who  reveal- 
ed the  plot  to  the  Government.    This  was  the 
Cat"  Stukl-i  Conspiracy,  which  may  well  take 
its  place  beside  the  worst  outbreaks  of  Italian 
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crime,  and  showed  to  what  frightful  extremities 
the  English  mind,  when  violently  excited  by 
political  passions,  is  capable  of  being  led.  The 
author  of  the  plot  was  Arthur  Thistlewood, 
who  was  born  in  1770,  had  received  a  tolerable 
education,  and  had  served  both  in  the  militia 
and  in  a  West  India  regiment.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, resigned  his  commission,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  war,  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  shortly  after  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.  He  there  embraced  all  the 
extravagant  ideas  which  the  Revolution  had 
caused  to  germinate  in  France,  and  he  return- 
ed to  Eno-land  firmly  persuaded  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  patriot  was  to  massacre  the  Govern- 
ment, and  overturn  all  existing  institutions.  He 
■was  engaged  in  Watson's  conspiracy,  already 
mentioned,1  and,  like  him,  acquitted 

*  A«  68  C  111  tlie  ^aoe  ot  distinct  Pr0°f>  chiefly 
1  '  '  from  the  indictment  having  been  laid 
for  high  treason,  which  was  straining  a  point, 
instead  of  conspiracy  and  riot,  as  to  which  the 
evidence  was  clear.  On  his  acquittal  he  sent 
a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  which  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  by 
whom  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. He  came  out  of  prison  at  its  expiration 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  burning  with  revo- 
lutionary passions,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
"Manchester  massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  had 
excited  such  a  ferment  in  the  coun- 
1820nM^'  try*  and  he  immediately  engaged 
Hughes, vi.  himself  in  the  furtherance  of  a  con- 
408 ;  Mar-  spiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
tineau,  i.  murder  the  Ministers  and  overturn 
the  Government.2 
He  soon  succeeded,  in  that  period  of  excite- 
45  ment,  in  collecting  a  band  of  conspir- 
Desi<ni  of  ators  as  determined  and  reckless  as 
the  conspi-  himself — men  fit,  indeed,  "  to  disturb 

F^tTig  t'le  Peace  °f  t^le  wu°le  world,"  though 
6  '  "  certainly  not  to  "  rule  it  when  'tis 
wildest."  Ings,  a  butcher;  Davidson,  a  Creole ; 
Brunt  and  Tidd,  shoemakers,  were  his  principal 
associates,  but  with  them  were  collected  forty 
or  fifty  more,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
execution  of  their  designs.  They  met  twice  a 
day,  during  February,  in  a  hired  room  near 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  their  first  design  was  to 
murder  the  king,  but  this  was  soon  laid  aside 
for  the  massacre  of  his  ministers,  who  were  to 
be  dispatched  separately  in  their  own  houses. 
On  Saturday,  February  19th,  their  plans  were 
arranged.  Forty  men  were  to  be  set  apart  for 
these  detached  murders,  and  whoever  faltered 
in  the  great  work  was  to  atone  for  it  with  his 
life;  while  a  detachment  was,  at  the  same  time, 
to  seize  two  pieces  of  artillery  stationed  in 
Gray's  Inn,  and  six  in  the  artillery  ground. 
The  Mansion  House  was  to  be  immediately  at- 
tacked, and  a  provisional  government  establish- 
ed there,  the  Bank  assaulted,  and  London  set 
on  fire  in  several  places.  But  this  design  was 
modified,  in  consequence  of  information  given 
by  Edwards,  one  of  their  number,  who  after- 
3  Thistle-  war<i  revealed  the  conspiracy,  that 
wood's  the  whole  Cabinet  was  to  dine  at  Lord 
Trial,  37,  Harrowby's  in  Grosvenor  Square.3 
Re'"Ai820  Thistlewood  immediately  proposed 
30,31;  '  t°  murder  them  all  at  once  when 
Martineau,  assembled  there,  which  was  assented 
i.  242.  t0  .  "for/'  said  he,  "  as  there  has  not 
Vol.  I.—  Y 


been  a  dinner  for  so  long,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  fourteen  or  sixteen  there ;  and  it  will  be 
a  rare  haul  to  murder  them  all  together." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  two  of  the  con- 
spirators were  stationed  in  Grosvenor  46 
Square  to  see  what  was  going  on  there ;  Their  final 
and  a  room  was  taken  above  a  stable  plans, 
in  Cato  Street,  off  the  Edgeware  Road,  where 
the  conspirators  were  to  assemble  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  22d  February,  when  the  dinner  at 
Lord  Harrowby's  was  to  take  place.  The  only 
access  to  this  room,  which  was  large  enough  to 
hold  thirty  persons,  was  by  a  ladder,  which  led 
up  to  a  trap-door,  and  there,  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, Thistlewood,  and  twenty-four  of  the  con- 
spirators, fully  armed,  were  assembled.  It  was 
arranged  that  one  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
call  at  Lord  Harrowby's  with  a  note  when  the 
party  were  at  dinner,  and  on  the  door  being 
opened  the  whole  were  to  rush  in,  murder  the 
Ministers,  and  as  trophies  of  their  success  bring 
out  the  heads  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Castle- 
reagh,  for  which  purpose  bags  were  provided. 
Meanwhile  the  cavalry  barracks  in  King  Street, 
Portman  Square,  were  to  be  set  on  fire  by 
throwing  fire-balls  into  the  straw  depot,  and 
the  Bank  and  Mansion  House  attacked  by  those 
left  in  the  city.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness, 
arms  and  ammunition  provided,  fire-balls  pre- 
pared, the  treasonable  proclamation  ready,  and 
at  half-past  seven  the  conspirators  were  arming 
themselves  in  the  Cato  Street  loft  by  the  light 
of  two  small  candles.  But  meanwhile  Ministers 
had  information  of  their  designs  from  the  in- 
formation of  Edwards,  who  had  revealed  the 
whole  conspiracy,  and  instead  of  dining  at  Lord 
Harrowby's  they  dined  together  privately  in 
Downing  Street.  The  preparations  for  the  din- 
ner at  Lord  Harrowby's,  however,  were  allowed 
to  proceed  without  any  interruption,  and  a 
party  of  fourteen  police,  under  that  able  police 
magistrate,  Mr.  Birnie,  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  where  it  had  been  arranged 
they  were  to  be  supported  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards.  The  Guards,  how- 
ever, were  not  ready  to  start  instantly  when 
Birnie  called  with  the  police  at  i  Thistle- 
their  barracks,  and  in  consequence,  wood's  Trial, 
thinking  not  a  moment  was  to  be  ^6>  64  jAira. 
lost,  that  intrepid  officer  hastened  32  33  .  Marti- 
on  w7ith  his  fourteen  policemen  neau,  i.  242, 
alone.1"*  243. 

*  The  delay  in  getting  the  detachment  of  Foot  Guards 
ready  when  Birnie  called  at  the  barracks  with  the  police, 
was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  zeal  or  activity  on  the  part 
of  that  gallant  corps,  the  detachment  of  which,  under  their 
noble  leader,  Captain  Fitzclarence,  behaved  with  the  ut- 
most spirit,  and  rendered  essential  service  in  the  affray 
when  they  did  come  up.  It  arose  from  a  different  mean- 
ing being  attached  by  military  men  and  civilians  to  the 
words,  "  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  warning."  The 
former  understood  these  words  to  mean,  "  ready  to  take 
their  places  in  file,  and  be  told  off,"  when  ordered  to  do  so ; 
the  latter,  ready  to  face  about  and  march  straight  out  of 
the  barrack  gate.  The  difference  should  be  known,  and  is 
often  attended  with  important  consequences.  In  this  in- 
stance, if  the  Guards  had  been  drawn  up  and  told  off  in 
the  barrack-yard,  and  marched  out  with  Birnie  the  mo- 
ment he  arrived,  the  whole  conspirators  would  at  once 
have  been  taken  in  the  loft,  and  perhaps  no  lives  lost. 
They  had  been  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  start  at  a 
moment's  warning,  but  some  little  time  was  lost  in  put- 
ting them  in  their  places  and  telling  off.  Another  instance 
will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  where  a  similar 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words  be- 
tween the  magistrates  and  military  occasioned  the  loss 
of  five  lives. 
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The  first  of  the  police -who  ascended  the  trap- 
47  stair  was  an  active  and  brave  officer, 
Conflict  in  named  Smithers,  who,  the  moment 
the  dark  in  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  called 
Stretfloft  on  the  conspirators  to  surrender.  As 
Feb.  22.  they  refused  to  do  so,  he  advanced  to 
seize  Thistlewood,  and  was  by  him 
run  through  the  body  and  immediately  fell. 
The  lights  were  instantly  extinguished,  and  a 
frightful  conflict  began  in  the  dark  between  the 
police  officers  and  the  gang,  in  the  course  of 
which  some  dashed  headlong  down  the  trap- 
stair,  and  others,  including  Thistlewood,  made 
their  escape  by  the  back  windows  of  the  loft. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  Foot  Guards,  thirty 
in  number,  came  up  with  fixed  bayonets,  and. 
hastening  in  double-quick  time  to  the  door  of 
the  stable,  arrived  there  as  some  of  the  con- 
spirators were  rushing  out.  Captain  Fitzclar- 
ence,  who  was  at  their  head,  advanced  to  seize 
the  sentinel  at  the  door,  who  instantly  aimed 
a  pistol  at  his  head,  the  ball  of  which  was 
averted  by  his  covering  Sergeant  Logge,  whom 
it  wounded.  Fitzclarence  upon  this  ordered 
his  men  to  follow  him  into  the  stable,  himself 
leading  the  way.  He  was  met  by  a  mulatto, 
who  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a  cutlass,  which 
one  of  the  soldiers  warded  off  with  his  musket. 
Both  these  men  were  made  prisoners.  They 
then  mounted  the  ladder,  and  five  men  were 
secured  in  the  loft,  making,  with  those  previ 
ously  taken  by  the  police,  nine  in  all.  The 
!  Trial  of  rest,  in  the  darkness  and  confu- 
Thistiewood,  sion,  had  escaped,  among  whom 
65,  74,  Ann.  was  Thistlewood;  but  a  reward  of 
Iteg.1820 ,32,  £l0(0  having  been  offered  for  his 
3d ;  Ann.  to  .       .    o  , 

Cbron.  935,  apprehension,  he  was  made  prison 
940;  Hughes,  er  the  following  morning  in  his 
vi.  410,  411.    bed  l 

The  Ministers,  whose  lives  had  been  saved  by 
4g  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  re- 
Execuiion  turned  thanks  publicly  at  St.  Paul's  a 
of  the  con-  few  days  after,  and  the  whole  respect- 
spirators.  ahle  classes  in  the  country  were  hor- 
May  L  ror-struck  at  the  intelligence.  Thistle- 
wood, Ings,  Tidd,  Brunt,  and  Davidson,  were 
arraigned  for  high  treason  on  the  17th  of  April, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  on  proof 
which,  though  consisting  in  part  of  the  testi- 
mony of  two  of  the  conspirators  who  were 
taken  as  king's  evidence,  was  so  confirmed  by 
the  police  officers,  military,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  capture,  that  not  a  doubt  could  exist  of 
their  guilt.  Five  were  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation for  life,  and  one,  after  sentence,  received 
a  free  pardon.  Indeed,  so  far  from  denying 
their  guilt,  Thistlewood  and  Brunt  gloried  in 
it  at  their  trial,  alleging  that  assassination  was 
fully  justifiable  in  the  circumstances,  and  that 
it  was  a  fit  retribution  for  the  high  treason 
committed  against  the  people  by  the  Manches- 
ter massacre.*    They  were  executed  on  the  1st 

*  '*  High  treason  was  committed  against  the  1'eople  at 
Manchester,  but  justice  was  closed  against  the  mutilated, 
the  maimed,  and  the  friends  of  those  who  were  upon  that 
occasion  indiscriminately  massacred.  The  Prince,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  thanked  the  murderers,  still  reek- 
ing in  the  gore  of  their  victims.  If  one  spark  of  honor, 
if  one  spark  of  independence  still  glimmered  in  the  breasts 
of  Englishmen,  they  would  have  risen  as  one  man.  In- 
surrection then  became  a  public  duty,  and  the  blood  of  the 
victims  should  have  been  the  watchword  for  vengeance 
on  their  murderers.  Albion  is  still  in  the  chains  of  slav- 
ery. I  quit  it  without  regret.  I  shall  soon  be  consigned 
to  the  grave ;  my  body  will  be  immured  beneath  the  soil 


May,  in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, many  of  whom  evinced  a  warm  sympa- 
thy with  their  fate.  They  behaved  with  great 
firmness  in  their  last  moments,  exhibiting  that 
mixture  of  stoicism  and  ruffianism  so  common 
in  persons  engaged  in  political  conspiracies. 
All  attempts  to  awaken  them  to  any  sense  of 
religion  or  feelings  of  repentance  failed,  except 
with  Davidson.  "  In  ten  minutes,"  said  Ings, 
as  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  "  we  shall  know 
the  great  secret."  The  frightful  process  of  de- 
capitating, prescribed  by  the  English  law  for 
cases  of  high  treason,  was  executed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  the  last  time,  on  their  life- 
less remains,  amidst  the  shudders  ^"Irfll^ 
of  the  crowd,  who  were  more  hor-  1826  32  Ap! 
ror-struck  with  this  relic  of  ancient  toChron.946, 
barbarity  than  impressed  with  the  IJ49  <  Marti- 
guilt  of  the  criminals.1  ncau' 24J' 

Hardly  had  the  nation  recovered  from  the 
shock  arising  from  this  atrocious  4g 
conspiracy,  and  its  dreadful  punish-  Disturbances 
ment,  when  a  fresh  alarm  of  a  more  in  Scotland 
serious  and  wide-spread  nature  2,ml  "orlu  »l 
broke  out  in  the  north.  Kotwith-  -tngland- 
standing  the  powers  given  to  the  magistrates  to 
suppress  military  training  by  the  late  act,  it  still 
continued  through  the  whole  winter  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Durham, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow.  All  the 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates  was  unable  to  de- 
tect or  suppress  these  alarming  practices,  which 
evidently  presaged,  at  no  distant  period,  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  against  the  Government.  It 
was  at  first  fixed  for  the  1st  Kovember,  but  ad- 
journed then,  and  on  various  other  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  the  preparations  not  being 
complete.  Meanwhile  the  midnight  training 
went  on  without  intermission  on  the  hills  and 
moors,  sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in 
another,  so  as  to  elude  discovery  or  pursuit; 
and  at  length,  all  things  being  conceived  to  be 
in  readiness,  the  insurrection  was  arranged  to 
take  place  on  the  2d  April.  The  large  military 
force,  however,  which  was  stationed  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  prevented  any  serious  out- 
break in  that  quarter,  and  it  ended  in  an  assem- 
bly of  three  hundred  malcontents  near  Iludders- 
field,  who  dispersed  on  the  rumor  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  body  of  cavalry.2  But 
in  Scotland  affairs  became  more  se-  j^o"  36^ 
rious,  and  revealed  at  once  the  prcc-  37  ;  Hug'h- 
ipiee  on  the  brink  of  which  the  na-  *s>  vi.  412; 
tion  stood,  and  the  extraordinary  f  l^neau' 
sway  which  the  leaders  of  the  move- 


where  1  first  drew  breath.  My  only  sorrow  is,  that  the 
soil  should  be  a  theatre  for  slaves,  for  cowards,  and  for 
despots.  I  disclaim  any  personal  motives.  My  every 
principle  was  lor  the  prosperity  of  my  country.  My  every 
feeling,  the  height  of  my  ambition,  w  as  for  the  welfare  of 
my  siarving  countrymen.  1  keenly  felt  for  their  miseries; 
but  when  their  miseries  were  laughed  at,  and  when,  be- 
cause they  dared  to  express  those  miseries,  they  were  in- 
humanly massacred  and  trampled  upon,  my  feelings  be- 
came loo  intense,  and  1  resolved  on  vengeance !  I  re- 
solved that  the  lives  of  the  instigators  should  be  required 
to  the  souls  of  the  murdered  innocents." — Thistlewood' S 
Address  before  receiving  sentence. 

"  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Sidmoulh  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  deatli  of  millions.  I  conspired  to  put  Hum  out  of 
the  world,  but  1  did  not  intend  to  commit  high  treason. 
In  undertaking  to  kill  them  and  their  fellow-ministers,  I 
did  not  expect  to  save  my  own  life  ;  but  I  was  determined 
to  die  a  martyr  in  my  country's  cause,  and  to  avenge  tho 
innocent  blood  shed  at  Manchester." — Brvnt's  Speech 
be/ore  receiving  sentence ;  Ann.  Reg.  1620,  946,  947  ;  Ap- 
pendix to  Chronicle. 
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meut  had  obtained  over  the  working  classes  in 
the  manufacturing  districts. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  2d,  a  treasona- 
50  ble  proclamation  was  found  placarded 
Insurrec-  over  a^  tue  streets  of  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
tion  in  Stirling,  and  the  neighboring  to.wns 
Scotland.  al)j  villages,  in  the  name  of  a  provis- 
Apnl  2.  jonai  government,  calling  on  the  peo- 
ple to  desist  from  labor ;  on  all  manufacturers 
to  close  their  workshops;  ou  the  soldiers  to  re- 
member the  glorious  example  of  the  Spanish 
troops;  and  on  all  friends  of  their  country  to 
come  forward  and  effect  a  revolution  by  force, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  entire 
equality  of  civil  rights.  Strange  to  say,  this 
treasonable  proclamation,  unsigned,  proceeding 
from  an  unknown  authority,  was  widely  obeyed. 
Work  immediately  ceased;  the  manufactories 
were  closed  from  the  desertions  of  their  work- 
men ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  anxious  crowds 
eagerly  expecting  news  from  the  south;  the 
sounds  of  industry  were  no  longer  heard;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  busiest  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  were  thrown  at  once  into  a 
state  of  compulsory  idleness  by  the  mandates  of 
an  unseen  and  unknown  power.  Never  was  there 
a  clearer  proof  how  powerful  an  engine  fear  is 
to  work  upon  the  human  heart — how  much  its 
influence  is  extended  by  the  terror  being  awak- 
i  scotch  en.edfrom  a  source  of  which  all  are  ig- 
State Trials,  norant.    How  true  are  the  words  of 

li- 
i  the 

Hughes,  vi.  boast  of  Marat,  that  with  three  hun- 
412,413;  dred  determined  bravoes  he  would 
seTvaUon01''  govern  France,  and  cause  three  hun- 
dred thousand  heads  to  fall.1 
Fortunately  at  this  juncture  the  energy  of 
51.  Government,  and  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
Outbreak  tainted  parts  of  the  country,  were 
surfecuon,  ade,1uate  to  encounter  the  danger, 
anditssup-  Volunteer  and  yeomanry  corps  had 
pression.  shortly  before  been  formed  in  various 
April  3.  ^  districts;  regiments  800  strong  had 
been  raised  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  entirely 
clothed  at  their  own  expense.  Squadrons  of 
yeomanry  had  been  formed  in  both  towns,  and 
they  came  forward  at  the  approach  of  danger 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  alacrity.  At  2  p.m. 
on  April  3,  summonses  were  dispatched  to  the 
Edinburgh  squadron,  which  was  99  strong,  to 
assemble  in  marching  order;  at  4  p.m.  97  were 
at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  set  out  for 
Glasgow.*  Volunteer  and  yeomanry  corps  rap- 
idly poured  into  that  city;  in  a  few  days  5000 
men,  of  whom  2000  were  horse,  with  eight  guns, 
were  assembled  in  it.  The  crown-officers  has- 
tened to  Glasgow,  and  directed  the  proceed- 
ings. This  great  demonstration  of  moral  and 
physical  strength  extinguished  the  threatened 
insurrection.  The  expected  movement  in  En- 
gland did  not  take  place  ;  the  appointed  signal 
of  the  stopping  of  the  London  mail  in  vain\vas 


U     ,,*n"'   Tacitus,     Omne  iqnotum  pro  maqm 

Reg.  1620,     j;      »    .ji  i,  r       3  j 

36  37         J100  >    ailu  how  well  founded  was  tin 


*  The  author  has  much  pleasure  in  recording  this  just 
tribute  to  a  fine  and  spirited  corps,  in  the  ranks  of  which 
some  ot  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  have  been  spent.  The 
Edinburgh  squadron  at  that  time,  which  was  the  successor 
of  that  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  served,  and  has  im- 
mortalized, contained  several  young  men  destined  to  dis- 
tinguished eminence  :  among  others,  the  present  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  Hope  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Tytler,  the  historian  of 
Scotland  ;  Mr.  Lockhart,  since  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view;  and  Mr.  Francis  Grant,  since  so  eminent  as  a 
painter  in  London. 


looked  for:  a  tumultuous  body  of  insurgents, 
which  set  out  from  Strathaven,  in  Lanarkshire, 
melted  away  before  they  arrived  in  Glasgow ; 
another  between  Kilsyth  and  Falkirk  was  en- 
countered at  Bonnymuir  by  a  detachment  of 
fourten  hussars  and  fourteen  of  the  Stirlingshire 
yeomanry,  totally  defeated,  and  nineteen  of 
their  number  made  prisoners.  Before  the  week 
had  elapsed  the  danger  was  over;  the  insur- 
gents saw  they  were  over-matched;  a  rigorous 
search  for  arms  in  Glasgow  revealed  to  them 
their  weakness ;  numerous  arrests  paralyzed  all 
the  movements  of  the  leaders,  and  sent  numbers 
into  voluntary  exile ;  the  people  gradually  re- 
sumed their  avocations ;  and  this  outbreak, 
which  at  first  had  appeared  so  threatening,  was 
terminated  with  the  sacrifice  only  of  two  men 
executed  at  Stirling,  one  at  Glasgow,  and  seven 
or  eight  transported.  But  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  was  suppressed 
in  a  far  more  effectual  and  better  way,  which 
neither  caused  blood  to  flow  nor  a  tear  to  fall. 
They  were  morally  slaughtered ;  the  strength 
of  their  opponents,  their  own  weakness,  was 
evinced  in  an  unmistakable  manner.  The  an- 
cient spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  Scotch  was  shown 
in  the  most  striking  manner  on  this  occasion: 
the  flower  of  the  youth  in  all  the  counties  ranged 
themselves  in  arms  around  the  standard  of  their 
country;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  chival- 
rous spirit  was  strongly  roused  by  ,  personal 
these  exciting  events,  boasted,  in  the  knowledge ; 
pride  of  his  heart,  that  at  a  public  Ann.  Reg. 
dinner  of  800  gentlemen  in  Edin-  g™&\™> 
burgh,  presided  over  by  the  Mar-  Trials,  ii. 
quis  of  Huntly,  there  were  gentle-  loo,  234 ; 
men  enough  assembled  to  have  raised  ^"^jl'  vi" 
50,000  men  in  arms.1* 

Parliament  met,  after  the  general  election,  on 
21st  April.    Its  result  had  made  no  52 
material  difference  in  the  respective  Deathand 
strength  of  parties,  but,  if  any  thing,  character 
strengthened  the  ministerial  ranks—  ^Ir"Grat" 
the  usual  result  of  public  disturb- 
ances, which  awaken  men  to  a  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  the  Government,  whatever 
it  is,  which  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  repress- 
ing them.    One  distinguished  member  of  the 
House,  however,  Mr.  Grattan,  never  took  his  seat 
in  the  new  Parliament,  and  expired  soon  June  g 
after  the  session  commenced.    He  was 
the  last  of  that  bright  band  of  patriots,  who, 
warmed  into  life  by  the  great  struggle  for  Irish 
independence  in  1782,  when  the  chains  in  which 
that  country  had  so  long  been  held  by  England 
first  began  to  be  broken,  were,  after  „  An  Reg 
the  Union,  transferred  to  the  British  is-20,  142, 
Parliament,  which  they  caused  to  re-  143  ;  Mar- 
sound  with  strains  of  eloquence  rarely  203eaU'  '' 
before  heard  within  its  walls.2 


*  "We  have  silenced  the  Scottish  Whigs  for  our  time, 
and,  I  think,  drawn  the  flower  of  Scotland  round  the  King 
and  Constitution.  Literally  I  do  not  exceed  the  mark, 
when  Lord  Huntly,  our  Cock  of  the  North,  as  he  is  called, 
presided  over  800  gentlemen,  there  was  influence  and  fol- 
lowing enough  among  us  to  raise  50,000  men,  property 
enough  to  equip  and  pay  them  for  a  year,  young  men  not 
unacquainted  with  arms  enough  to  discipline  them,  and 
one  or  two  experienced  generals  to  command  them.  I  told 
this  to  my  Whig  friends  who  were  bullying  me  about  the 
popular  voice— and  added,  they  might  begin  when  they 
liked,  we  were  as  ready  as  they." — Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  17th  February,  1821;  Sidmoulh's 
Life,  iii.  343. 
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He  was  not  so  luminous  in  his  exposition  of 
53  facts  as  Pitt,  nor  so  vehement  in  his 
Hischarac-  declamation  as  Fox;  but  in  burning 
ter  as  a  thoughts,  generous  feelings,  and  glow- 
statesman  ing  language,  he  was  sometimes  supe- 
and  orator.  rior  tQ  e;ther>  Occasional  passages 
in  his  speeches,  when  quoted  or  repeated,  are 
perhaps  the  finest  and  most  imaginative  pieces 
of  eloquence  in  the  English  language.  It  was 
justly  observed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
moving  a  new  writ  for  Dublin,  which  he  had 
long  represented,  that  he  was  perhaps  the  only 
man  recorded  in  history  who  had  obtained  equal 
fame  and  influence  in  two  assemblies  differing 
from  each  other  in  such  essential  respects  as 
the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments.  Forty  years 
before  his  death,  he  had  been  voted  a  grant  to 
purchase  an  estate,  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  in 
consideration  of  his  eminent  national  services, 
a  thing  unknown  in  an  individual  not  connect- 
ed with  the  public  establishments.  He  had  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  Union,  hoping,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  that  Ireland,  instead  of 
receiving  laws  from  England,  should  henceforth 
take  an  equal  share  with  her  in  legislating  for 
the  united  empire.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  his  genius,  great  asit  was,  had  been  through 
life  chiefly  directed  to  an  unattainable  object. 
The  independence  of  Ireland  was  the  chief  as- 
piration of  his  mind,  and  he  lived  to  see  that  it 
was  hopeless.  He  said,  in  his  figurative  and 
beautiful  language,  "I  have  sat  by  its  cradle, 
I  have  followed  its  hearse."  Hence  his  name, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Union  and  the  shack- 
les burst  in  1782,  is  linked  with  no  great  legis- 
lative improvement  in  his  native  country — for 
Catholic  emancipation,  of  which  he  was  the 
strenuous  and  able  advocate,  lias  failed,  by  the 
admission  of  its  warmest  supporters,  to  prove 
such.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Irish  or  Celtic 
character,  gifted,  often  beyond  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  the  brightest  imaginative  qualities,  has  in 
general  been  found  deficient  in  that  practical 
turn  and  intuitive  sagacity  which  is  necessary 
to  turn  them  to  any  good  purpose;  and  that, 
amidst  all  our  admiration  of  their  genius,  we 
are  too  often  reminded  of  the  elegant  allegory 
told  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  every  fairy 
invited  to  his  christening  sent  him  a  gift  of 
person,  genius,  or  fortune ;  but  that  one  old 
fairy,  to  whom  no  invitation  had  been  given, 
1  Pari.  Deb.  sen^  one  fatal  present  —  that  he 
i,  1056,  should  be  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
1058-  them.1 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  Govern- 
5,j  ment,  with  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
Increase  of  ment,  was  the  increase  of  the  yeo- 
the  yeoman-  manry  force,  which  was  so  much 
ry  force.  augmented  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year  it  amounted  to  nearly  35,000  men,  all 
animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  a  surprising  state  of  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency. Without  doubt,  it  takes  above  a  year 
to  make  a  good  horse  soldier;  but  it  often  ex- 
cites the  wonder  of  military  officers  how  quickly 
men  of  intelligence  and  spirit,  such  as  usually 
compose  the  yeomanry  corps,  if  previously  able 
to  ride,  acquire  the  rudiments  of  skill  even  in 
the  cavalry  service ;  and  still  more,  how  quickly 
their  horses  learn  it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
recommended  that  the  militia  should  be  called 
out  throughout  the  kingdom;  but  this  was 


thought  not  advisable,  probably  because  it  was 
doubtful  how  far,  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, such  a  force  could  be  relied  on.  Two 
thousand  men,  however,  were  added  to  the 
marines,  which  rendered  disposable  an  equal 
amount  of  the  regular  force  stationed  in  the 
garrison  seaport  towns.  Such  was  the  vigor 
of  Lord  Sidmouth  in  following  up  the  measures 
for  the  increase  of  the  yeomanry  force,  that  the 
king  happily  said  of  Mm,  "  If  England  is  to  be, 
preserved  England,  the  arrangements  he  has 
made  will  lead  to  that  preservation."  Without 
doubt,  the  powerful  volunteer  force,  organized 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts  at 
this  period,  and  the  decisive  demonstration  it 
afforded  of  moral  and  physical  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  was  thechief  j  Ann.  Reg. 
cause  of  Great  Britain  escaping  an  1820,43; 
alarming  convulsion,  at  the  time  Sidmoutli's 
when  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  322  ■'  par] 
proving  so  fatal  to  monarchy  in  so  Deb.  i.  1107, 
many  of  the  Continental  states.1        new  series. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  fell  considerably 
short  of  what  had  been  anticipated,  55 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  gene-  The  budget 
ral  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  for  182°- 
country.  *  Mr.  Alderman  Heygate,  who  had  so 
strenuously  resisted  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  in  the  preceding  year,  did  not  fail  to 
point  out  the  contraction  of  the  currency  as  the 
main  cause  of  that  deficiency.*  Great  disputes 
as  usual  took  place  as  to  the  real  amount  of  the 
revenue,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure ; 
but  it  appeared  upon  the  whole  evident  that 
the  revenue,  had  fallen  above  a  million  short 
of  what  had  been  anticipated,  and  that  instead 
of  the  expected  real  sinking  fund  of  £5,000.000, 
no  reduction  in  the  public  debt  had  taken  place, 
as  the  unfunded  debt  had  decreased  £2,000,01)0, 
and  the  funded  debt  increased  by  exactly  the 
same  sum.  The  revenue  for  1820  and  1821  ex- 
hibited,! without  any  change  in  taxation,  and 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  at  economy  on  the 
part  of  Government,  decisive  evidence  of  the 

*  "Let  lite  House  contrast  the  quantity  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  which  was  floating  in  the  country  in 
May,  1818,  with  the  amount  in  circulation  in  the  same 
month  in  the  present  year.  In  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  there  had  been  a  diminution  of  £4,000,000  ;  in 
the  issue  of  country  bank-notes  there  had  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  £5,0(10,(1110.  The  total  diminution  in  that  short 
period  had  been  £9,000,000,  a  sum  amounting  to  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  circulation  of  the  country. 
The  state  of  the  exchange  during  that  period  had  been 
almost  uniformly  in  our  favor,  but  not  a  single  piece  of 
gold  had  made  its  appearance  to  replace  the  notes  which 
had  been  withdrawn.  Three-fourths  of  the  distress  of  the 
country  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  haste  with  which  so 
large  a  proportion  as  £9,000,000  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  circulation."— Mr.  IIeygate's  Speech,  June  19,  1820  ; 
Pari.  Debates,  i.  1178,  new  series. 

t  The  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1820  and 
1821  stood  thus : 

INCOME. 


1820— Nett. 

1821— Nett. 

Customs  

£10,743,189  . 

.  £11,475,259 

28,622,248  . 

.  28,941,029 

6,794,866  . 

6,853,986 

Lands  Assessed,  including 

8,313,148  . 

8,192,301 

Post  Office  

1,692,636  . 

1,021,326 

Lesser  Imposts  

1,323,893  . 

1,731,231 

Hereditary  Revenue  

127,820  . 

136,077 

£57,304,650  . 

£58,108,855 

Loans  from  Sinking  Fund. . 

17,292,544  . 

13,833,783 

Total  

£74,597,195  . 

£71,937,638 

Of  which  was  Irish  Revenue 

3,905,899  . 

3,672,419 

1820.] 
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laboring  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  took  away  all  hopes  of  making,  during 
peace,  any  serious  impression  on  the  public 
debt,  The  details  are  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance in  a  work  of  general  history  ;  but  the  re- 
sult is  so,  as  demonstrating  how  entirely  the  ef- 
fects hadcorresponded  to  what  had  been  predict- 
ed as  to  the  effects  of  the  currency  bill  passed  so 
i  Pari.  Deb.  unanimously  in  the  preceding  year 
i.  1170, 1174.  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.1 
The  Parliamentary  debates  of  1820  embrace 
fewer  topics  than  usual  of  general 
Important  moment,  in  consequence  of  the_  en- 
subjects  of  grossing  interest  of  the  proceedings 
debate  in  regarding  the  Queen,  to  be  immedi- 
thissession.  ate,y  not;ee(}.    But  three  subjects 

of  lasting  importance  were  brought  forward — 
namely,  that  of  general  education,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Brougham ;  the  disfranchisement  of 
Grampound,  by  Lord  John  Russell;  and  Free 
Trade,  by  Mr.  Wallace  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
On  the  first  point  it  is  superfluous  to  give  the 
speeches,  even  in  an  abbreviated  form,  because 
the  subject  is  one  upon  which  the  minds  of  all 
men  are  made  up.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  sun's  rays  will  give  light  and 
warmth,  than  that  the  lamp  of  knowledge  will 
illuminate  and  humanize  the  mind.  But  the 
subject,  as  all  others  in  which  the  feelings  of 
large  bodies  of  men  are  warmly  interested,  is 
beset  with  difficulties ;  and  Mr.  Brougham's 
speech  was  replete  with  valuable  information 
on  it.  His  project,  which  was  for  the  establish- 
ment, as  in  Scotland,  of  a  school,  maintained 
by  the  public  funds,  in  every  parish,  failed 
chiefly  from  its  proposing  to  connect  the  schools 
with  the  Established  Church,  which  at  once 
lost  for  it  the  support  of  all  the  Dissenters.  But 

the  facts  whielihe  had  collected  were 
i  I2ti5tmeaU'  of  lasting  value  in  the  great  cause 

of  moral  and  social  improvement.2* 

EXPENDITURE. 

National  Debt  and  Sinking      1820.  1821. 

Fund  £47,070,927  ..  £47,130,171 

Unfunded  Debt,  Ireland ... .      1,849,219..  2,219,002 

Civil  List,  &c                          2,134,213..  2,268,940 

Civil  Government,  Scotland.        132,080  ..  133,077 

Lesser  Payments                       438,339  . .  476,673 

Navy                                      6,387,799  ..  5,943,879 

Ordnance                                  1,401,585  ..  1,337,923 

Army                                      8,920,423  ..  8,932,779 

Miscellaneous                          2,616,700  . .  3,870,042 

Foreign  Loans,  &c                      50,357  . .  48,464 


£71,007 


£72,361,756 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Unfunded  Debt  £37,042,433  . .  £36,244,726 

Debt  Redeemed  by  Sinking 

Fund  to  5th  January,  1821  399,560,101  . .  399,358,449 
Unredeemed  Debt  at  ditto. .  772,066,898  ..  795,312,767 
Annual  Interest : 

Funded  Debt   31,450,128  ..  31,450,128 

Sinking  Fund   16,649.514  ..  16,649,514 

—Ann.  Reg.  1821,  254,  271  ;  and  1822,  319,  325. 

*  "  No  scheme  of  popular  education  can  ever  become 
national  in  this  country,  which  gives  the  management  of 
schools  and  appointment  of  masters  to  the  Church,  while 
Dissenters  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
in  almost  every  district,  and  especially  in  the  most  popu- 
lous, where  the  Dissenters  bear  their  full  share  in  such 
education  as  already  exists.  This  difficulty  was  immedi- 
ately fatal  to  Mr.  Brougham's  measure,  and  has  been  so  in 
every  scheme  proposed  in  succeeding  years  ;  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  insisting  on  direct  religious  in- 
struction as  a  part  of  the  plan,  and  the  Dissenters  refus- 
ing to  subject  their  children  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Church,  or  to  pay  for  a  system  from  which  their 
children  are  necessarily  excluded."— Miss  Maktineau's 
Thirty  Years  of  Peace,  i.  265. 


According  to  Mr.  Brougham's  statement, 
there  were  then  12,000  parishes  or  57 
chapelries  in  England  ;  of  these,  Statistics  on 
3500  had  not  a  vestige  of  a  school,  education  in 
endowed  or  unendowed,  and  the  wag1,^ndband 
people  had  no  more  means  of  edu-  Mr.  Br'ough- 
cation  than  the  Hottentots  or  the  am- 
Caffres.    Of  the  remainder,  3000  had  endowed 
schools,  and  the  remaining  5500  were  provided 
only  with  unendowed  schools,  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  casual  and  fleeting  support  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  them.  The 
number  of  children  annually  receiving  educa- 
tion at  all  the  schools,  week-day  and  Sunday, 
was  700,000,  of  whom  only  600,000  were  at 
day-schools,  where  regular  attendance  was 
given  and  discipline  enforced.    Fifty  thousand 
were  estimated  as  the  number  educated  at 
home,  making  in  all  750,000  annually  under 
tuition  of  one  sort  or  another,  which,  taking 
the  population  of  England  at  9,540,000,  the 
amount  by  the  census  of  1811,  was  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  population. 

But  in  reality  the  population  of  England 
was  proved,  by  the  census  taken  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
he  supposed,  for  it  amounted  to  no  less  than 
11,260,000,  besides  470,000  in  the  army,  navy, 
and  mercantile  sea-service.  Thus  the  real 
proportion  receiving  education  was  not  more 
than  one-seventeenth  of  the  entire  population  ; 
a  small  figure  for  a  country  boasting  so  great 
an  amount  of  intelligence  and  civilization, 
for  in  many  countries  with  less  pretensions 
in  these  respects  the  proportion  was  much 
higher.  In  Scotland  the  proportion  at  that 
period  was  between  one-ninth  and  one-tenth; 
in  Holland  it  was  one-tenth;  in  Switzerland, 
one-eighth ;  in  Prussia,  one-tenth  ;  in  Austria, 
one-eleventh.  In  France — to  its  disgrace  be  it 
said — the  proportion  was  still  one-twenty- 
eighth  only-,  though  7200  new  schools  had  been 
opened  in  the  last  two  years.  But  though  En- 
gland presented  a  much  more  favorable  aspect, 
yet  there  the  deficiency  was  very  great;  for 
the  total  children  requiring  education  were 
about  1,000,000,  and  as  750,000  only 
were  at  any  place  of  education,  it 
followed  that  250,000  persons,  or  a  June*28- 
quarter  of  the  entire  juvenile  popula-  1820 ;  Ann. 
tion,  were  yearly  growing  up  with 
out  any  education  whatever.1* 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  these  facts,  and 
the  same  has  been  proved  in  other  58. 
countries,  that  no  reliance  can  be  Difficulties 
placed  on  the  voluntary  system  for  of  "us  sub- 
the  support  of  education,  and  that  necessity  of 
unless  the  means  of  instruction  are  an  assess- 
provided  at  the  public  expense,  the  ment- 
education  of  the  people  will  always  be  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  and  its  blessings  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  society  wholly  un- 

*  Mr.  Brougham  stated  that  in  endowed  schools  165,432 
children  were  educated,  and  490,000  in  unendowed,  be- 
sides 11,000  who  might  be  allowed  for  the  unendowed 
schools  in  150  parishes,  from  which  no  returns  had  been 
obtained.  Of  this  number  53,000  were  at  dame  schools, 
where  only  the  rudiments  of  education  were  taught. 
Small  as  the  proportion  of  educated  children  was,  it  had 
only  become  such  as  it  was  of  late  years,  for  of  the  total 
educated  about  200,000  were  at  1 520  Lancasterian  schools, 
which  only  began  to  be  established  in  1803,  so  that  before 
that  time  not  more  than  one-twentieth,  of  the  population 
was  annually  receiving  instruction. — Ann.  Reg.  1620,  50. 


'Pari.  Deb. 
ii.  61,  65, 
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known.  Whatever  ministers  to  the  physical 
necessities  or  pleasures  of  the  people  is  easily 
rendered  sell-supporting,  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  what  tends  to  their  moral  improvement 
or  social  elevation.  These  can  never  be  safely 
left  to  private  support,  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  a  large  portion  of  society,  and  that  the 
very  one  which  most  stands  in-  need  of  them, 
is  wholly  insensible  to  their  value,  and  will 
pay  nothing  for  their  furtherance.  Had  the 
property  which  once  belonged  to  the  Church 
still  remained  in  its  hands,  and  been  righteous- 
ly administered,  it  might  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty, because  it  was  adequate  to  the  gratui- 
tous support  of  the  whole  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions  requisite  for  the  country. 
But  as  so  large  a  part  of  it  had  been  seized  on 
by  private  cupidity,  and  been  alienated  from 
the  Church  at  the  Reformation,  this  precious 
resource  was  lost,  and  nothing  remained  but 
assessment,  and  there  the  difficulty  at  once  is 
felt. 

At  first  sight,  it  appears  easy  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  simply  establishing  a 
Its  difTicul-  school-rate  in  every  parish,  to  be  col- 
ties,  and     lected  along  with  the  poor-rate  and 
attempts  at  prison-rale,  and  which,  at  a  trifling 

{Son*  S°1U"  cost  to  tne  commun'ty,  would  afford 
to  the  children  of  all  adequate  means 
of  instruction.  This  was  what  Lord  Brough- 
am proposed  in  England,  and  which  has  been 
long  established  with  great  success  in  America. 
But  a  difficulty,  which  has  hitherto  been  found 
insurmountable,  lies  at  the  very  threshold  in 
this  country,  which  is  the  more  serious  that  it 
arises  from  the  combined  sincere  convictions 
and  selfish  jealousies  of  the  ministers  of  relig- 
ion and  their  zealous  followers.  What  religion 
is  to  be  taught?  Is  it  to  be  the  Episcopalian, 
Catholic,  or  Dissent?  If  the  last,  which  Dis- 
sent, for  their  name  is  legion  ?  So  great  is  this 
difficulty,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  insur- 
mountable both  in  England  or  Ireland,  and 
caused  all  attempts  at  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation to  fail.  Each  sect  not  only  gives  no 
support  to  any  attempt  to  establish  any  gener- 
al system  of  education  connected  with  any 
other  sect,  but  meets  it  with  the  most  strenuous 
opposition.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  each 
considers  its  own  tenets  and  forms  the  ones 
most  conducive  to  temporal  well-being — and 
not  a  few,  the  only  portals  to  eternal  salvation. 
Scotland  is  the  exception.  Its  parochial 
Cq  schools  were  established  in  1696,  when 
Probable  the  fervor  of  the  Reformation  in  a  com- 
mode of  hmnity  as  yet  only  agricultural  had 
solving  it.  p,.oc]ucec]  an  unusual  degree  of  una- 
nimity on  religious  subjects,  and  the  burden  was 
laid  entirely  on  the  landholders.  No  general 
school-rate  could  by  possibility  succeed  now, 
in  the  divided  state  of  the  religious  world  in 
that  country.  The  difficulty  might  perhaps  be 
solved  by  simply  levying  a  rate,  and  dividing 
it  in  each  parish,  for  the  support  of  schools,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  families  belonging 
to  each  considerable  persuasion;  and  possibly 
this  is  the  way  in  which  alone  the  difficulty 
can  ultimately  be  overcome.  In  urban  parishes, 
at  least,  where  the  evils  of  want  of  education 
for  the  poor  arc  most  strongly  felt,  it  would  be 
easy  to  establish  in  every  school  a  room  or 
rooms,  in  which  the  elements  of  secular  educa- 


tion are  taught  to  all,  while  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  the  children  of  the  different  persua- 
sions are  in  succession  instructed  on  religious 
subjects  by  their  respective  religious  teachers. 
A  general  rate  might  be  levied  on  all  for  the 
support  of  the  teachers  in  the*first ;  a  special 
rate  on  those  professing  each  persuasion  for  the 
instruction  in  the  last.  This  is  done  in  several 
schools  in  manufactories  in  Scotland,  and  is 
generally  practiced  in  America  with  perfect 
success.  The  system  appears  complicated,  but 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  subject  can  be  obvi- 
ated, or  a  general  assessment  for  educational 
purposes  be  reconciled  with  the  sin-  ,  Treman- 
cereand  therefore  respectable,  scru-  hare's  Amer- 
ples  of  the  serious  portion  of  the  ica>  56>  57, 
community.1  61- 

But  supposing  this  difficulty  surmounted, 
another,  and  a  yet  more  formidable  6] 
one,  remains  behind,  to  the  magni-  what  is  to 
tude  of  which  the  world  is  only  be-  be  done 
ginning  to  awaken.  When  the  peo-  ^ucVted 
pie  are  educated,  what  is  to  be  done  classes' 
with  them  ?  How  is  the  country  to 
get  on  when  so  many  more  are  trained  to  and 
qualified  for  intellectual  labor  than  can  by 
possibility  find  a  subsistence,  even  by  the  most 
successful  prosecution  of  any  of  its  branches? 
How  is  the  constantly  increasing  multitude  of 
well-educated  persons,  armed  with  the  powers 
of  intellect,  stimulated  by  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, not  restrained  by  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty, to  be  disposed  of,  when  no  possible  means 
of  providing  for  them  but  by  physical  labor, 
which  they  abhor,  can  be  devised?  How  are 
they  to  be  prevented,  in  periods  of  distress, 
from  becoming  seditious,  and  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  demagogues  who  never  fail 
to  appear  in  such  circumstances,  who  tell  them 
that  all  their  distresses  are  owing  to  the  faulty 
institutions  of  society,  and  that  under  the  reign 
of  "  Libeity,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  they 
will  all  disappear  before  the  ascending  power 
of  the  people?  How,  in  such  circumstances,  is 
the  balance  of  the  different  classes  of  society  to 
be  preserved,  and  the  great,  but  inert,  and 
comparatively  unintellectual  mass  of  the  rural 
population  to  be  hindered  from  falling  under 
the  dominion  of  the  less  numerous,  but  more 
concentrated,  more  wealthy,  and  more  acute 
inhabitants  of  towns?  If  the}'  do  become  sub- 
jected to  them,  what  is  that  but  class-govern- 
ment of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous,  because 
the  most  numerous  and  irresponsible  kind? 
And  what  is  to  be  expected  from  it,  but  the 
entire  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  country, 
by  successive  acts  of  the  legislature,  to  those 
of  towns?  England  has  already  felt  these  evils, 
but  not  to  the  degree  that  she  otherwise  would, 
from  the  invaluable  vent  which  her  numerous 
colonies  have  afforded  to  her  surplus  educated 
and  indigent  population  :  in  America  they  have 
been  wholly  unknown,  because  the  Far  West 
has  absorbed  it  all. 

These  observations  are  not  foreign  to  a  work 
of  general  history :  its  subsequent  62. 
volumes  will  be  little  more  than  a  Effect  of 
commentary  on  this  text.    And  with-  *n  "cadin" 
out  anticipating  the  march  of  events,  to  the  dis- 
which   will    abundantly    illustrate  persion  of 
them,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  mankind- 
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maintenance  of  despotic  institutions  in  a  coun- 
try of  advancing  intelligence  is  impossible; 
that  as  knowledge  is  power,  so  knowledge  will 
obtain  power;  that  the  wisdom  of  government 
■with  a  people  growing  in  information,  is  gradu- 
ally and  cautiously  to  admit  them  to  a  share 
in  its  duties;  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  with 
safety,  is  by  the  representation  of  interests,  not 
numbers,  the  latter  being  class-government  of 
the  worst  kind;  and  that,  with  all  that,  safety 
must  mainly  be  looked  for  in  the  providing 
ample  outlets  for  the  indigent  intelligence  of 
the  state  in  colonial  settlements.  It  is  impos- 
sible it  should  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  by  the 
force  of  education  that  the  destinies  of  the 
species  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  voluntary 
acts  of  free  agents.  The  desires  consequent  on 
information,  with  their  natural  offspring,  demo- 
cratic ambition,  are  the  great  moving  powers 
of  nature;  and  in  the  last  days  of  man,  as  in 
the  first,  it  is  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  that  he  is  torn  up  from  his  native 
seats,  and  impelled  by  the  force  of  his  own  de- 
sires to  obey  the  Divine  precept  to  overspread 
the  earth  and  subdue  it. 

Another  subject,  destined  in  the  end  to  be 
63  'attended  with  paramount  import- 
Disfran-  ance,  though  its  moment  was  not 
chisement  perceived  at  this  time,  was  at  the 
or  Gram-  same  time  introduced  into  Parlia- 
transfe/of  ment.  an(i  showed  how  closely  the 
its  mem-  growing  intelligence  of  an  era  is  con- 
bers  to  nected  wtih  the  desire  for  an  exten- 
Yorkstiire.  gi(m  of  political  p0Wer.    This  was 

Parliamentary  Reform.  Lord  John  Russell 
on  9th  May  introduced  the  subject  by  propos- 
ing three  resolutions:  1.  That  the  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  representation;  2.  That 
boroughs  convicted  of  bribery  should  be  disfran- 
chised; and,  3.  That  their  members  should  be 
transferred  to  some  populous  place  not  repre- 
sented. Grampound  had  been  convicted  of 
bribery  in  the  last  election,  on  so  extensive  a 
scale  that  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  11  per- 
haps there  might  be  two  or  three  electors  who 
had  not  received  bribes."  The  bill  disfranchis- 
ing the  borough  passed  without  any  opposi- 
tion, but  a  great  division  of  opinion  arose  as  to 
the  place  to  which  the  members  for  it  should 
be  transferred.  In  the  bill,  as  it  originally 
stood,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  be 
transferred  to  Leeds ;  but  the  aristocratic  part}-, 
in  both  Houses,  inclined  to  give  them  to  some 
rural  district,  where  their  influence  might  be 
more  easily  exerted.  The  bill  was  not  pushed 
through  all  its  stages  this  session,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen 
absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture; but  it  was  revived  in  the  next,  and,  as 
it  passed  the  Commons,  the  franchise  was  con- 
ferred on  Leeds.  In  the  Lords,  however,  this 
was  altered,  and  the  members  were  bestowed 
on  the  county  of  York.  With  this  alteration 
the  Reform  party  were  far  from  being  satisfied  ; 
but  they  wisely  agreed  to  it,  and  the  bill,  thus 
amended,  passed  into  a  law.  Thus  was  the 
foundation  laid  of  the  great  fabric  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  ten  years  before  the  empire 
was  shaken  to  the  centre  by  the  superstructure 
being  raised.  Even  at  this  early  period,  how- 
ever, the  opening  made  awakened  very  serious 
alarms  in  many  able  persons,  who  afterward 


became  leaders  of  the  "Whig  party.*  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  the  nation  if  it  had  been 
regarded  by  the  opposite  parties  as  a  question 
of  social  amelioration,  not  political  power,  and 
the  use  that  was  practicable  had  been  made 
of  the  progressive  and  just  reforms  ,  An  ^e<r 
which  might  have  been  founded  on  jg-^u  4c  47  • 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  bor-  Pari.  Deb.  v] 
oughs  convicted  of  corruption,  in-  604,624,696, 
stead  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  majority  of  their  number.1 

The  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  afterward  so 
largely  acted  upon  by  the  British 
legislature,  first  began  at  this  time  Rjseoffree 
to  engross  the  thoughts  not  only  of  trade  ideas 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  among  the 
manufactures,  but  of  the  heads  of  m,LartLordts' 
the  Government.   On  8th  May,  Mr.  lansdowne's 
Baring  presented  a  petition  on  this  declaration 
subject  from  the  merchants  of  Lon-  °JJ.tthe  sub" 
don ;  and  on  the  16th,  Mr.  Kirkman 
Finlay,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  equally  remark- 
able for  the  extent  of  his  transactions  and 
the  liberality  of  his  views,  brought  forward 
a  petition  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Glasgow,  which  set  forth,  in  strong  terms, 
the  evils  arising  from  the  restricted  state  of 
the  trade  with  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  advantages  over  British  subjects  which  the 
Americans  enjoyed  in  that  respect;  and  urged 
the  repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  the  reduc- 
tion or  removal  of  the  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  several  foreign  commodities.  These 
views  were  so  favorably  received  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  encouraged,  a  few  days  after,  to  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of 
extending  our  foreign  commerce.    He  dwelt, 
in  an  especial  manner,  on  the  inconveniences 
to  which  the  trade  of  the  country  was  now  ex- 
posed by  the  numerous  duties  which  restricted 
it  in  every  direction,  and  argued  that,  "  what- 
ever brought  the  foreign  merchant  to  this 
country,  and  made  it  a  general  mart  for  the 
merchandise  of  the  world,  was  beneficial  to 
our  trade,  and  enriched  the  industrious  popu- 
lation of  our  ports.    Such  freedom  of  transit 
would  allow  an  assortment  of  cargoes  for  for- 
eign markets,  and  thus  extend  our  trade  in 
general.    The  import  duties  on  Baltic  timber 
should  be  removed,  for  they  cost  us  annually 
£500,000  more  for  our  ships  and  houses  than 


*  In  October,  1819,  after  the  Grampound  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill  had  first  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  Mr. 
Ward,  afterward  Lord  Dudley,  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff:  "All  1  am  afraid  of  is,  that  by  having  the 
theoretical  defects  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  per- 
petually dinned  into  their  ears,  the  well-intentioned  and 
well-affected  part  of  the  community  should  at  last  begin 
to  suppose  that  some  reform  is  necessary.  Now,  1  can 
hardly  conceive  any  reform  that  would  not  bring  us  with- 
in the  whirlpool  of  democracy,  toward  which  we  should 
be  attracted  by  an  irresistible  force,  and  in  an  hourly  ac- 
celerated ratio.  But  I  flatter  myself  there  is  wisdom 
enough  in  the  country  to  preserve  us  long  from  so  great 
an  innovation."  In  April,  1820,  he  again  wrote  :  "  When 
I  see  the  progress  that  reform  is  making,  not  only  among 
the  vulgar,  but  persons,  like  yourself,  of  understanding 
and  education,  clear  of  interested  motives  and  party 
fanaticism,  my  spirits  fail  me.  I  wish  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  the  first  day  of  reform  will  not  be  the  first  of 
the  English  Revolution."  In  February.  1821,  he  writes : 
"  Mackintosh  would  keep  the  nomination  boroughs  ;  for  my 
part,  1  am  content  with  the  constitution  as  it  stands." — 
Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  226,  247,  277. 
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if  we  bought  it  from  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
duties  on  French  wines  also  should  be  lowered, 
to  augment  the  trade  with  that  country,  and 
the  trade  with  India  entirely  thrown  open.  Ae 
a  proof  of  the  superior  value  of  the  free  trad 
to  the  East  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  former  has 
61,000  tons  of  shipping  and  4720  seamen  wdule 
the  latter  employs  only  20,000  tons  and  2550 ; 
1  An  Reg  an(^  our  trade  to  America,  which,  at 
1820,  83,  the  period  of  the  independence  of 
65;  Pari.  that  country,  was  only  £3,000,000, 
Deb.  i.  456,  jjas  now  6Weile(}  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  £30,000,000  a  year."1 
Lord  Liverpool  made  a  very  remarkable 
65  speech  in  reply ;  memorable  as  be- 
Lord  Ltver-  i"g the  ^rst'  enunciation,  on  the  part 
pool's  memo-  of  Government,  of  the  principles  of 
ruble  speech  free  trade,  which,  half  a  century  be- 
m  rep  y.  fore,  had  been  promulgated  by  (Jues- 
nay  in  France,  and  Adam  Smith  in  Great  Britain. 
"  It  must  be  admitted,"  he  observed,  "  that  there 
has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  our  foreign  trade 
in  the  last  year;  for  our  exports  have  declined 
no  less  than  £7,200,000  in  the  year  1819,  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  It  is  of  importance  to  examine  in  what 
branches  of  our  trade  so  great  and  alarming  a 
diminution  has  occurred.  It  is  not  in  any  great 
degree  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent; 
with  it  the  decline  has  been  only  £600,000. 
The  great  decrease  has  been  in  our  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica :  with  the  latter  alone  there  was  a  falling 
oil'  in  the  last,  compared  with  the  three  pre- 
ceding years,  of  no  less  than  £3,500,000.  The 
general  doctrines  of  freedom  of  trade,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  are  undoubtedly  well  founded; 
but  the  noble  marquis  (Lansdowne)  who  intro- 
duced the  subject  is  too  experienced  a  states- 
man not  to  qualify  them  in  their  application 
to  this  country.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  or  any 
country  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  to  act  unreservedly  upon 
that  principle. 

"  If  we  look  to  the  general  principles  of  trade 
and  commerce,  we  must,  at  the  same 
Continued  time,  to  our  law  concerning  agri- 
culture. We  shall  there  see  an  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  the  importation  of  great  part 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  and  heavy  du- 
ties on  the  remainder.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  laws,  we  can  not  admit  free  trade  to  for- 
eign countries.  We  will  not  take  their  cattle, 
nor  their  corn,  except  under  heavy  duties;  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  take  our  manufactures? 
With  what  propriety  may  not  those  countries 
say  to  us,  'It'  you  talk  big  of  the  advantages  of 
free  commerce,  if  you  value  so  highly  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  Adam  Smith,  show  your  sincer- 
ity and  your  justice  by  the  establishment  of  a 
reciprocal  intercourse.  Admit  our  agricultural 
produce,  and  we  will  admit  your  manufactures.' 
Your  lordships  know  it  would  be  impossible  to 
accede  to  such  a  proposition.  We  have  risen 
to  our  present  greatness  under  the  opposite 
system.  Some  suppose  that  we  have  risen  in 
consequence  of  that  system  ;  others,  of  whom  1 
am  one,  believe  we  have  risen  in  spite  of  that 
system.  Whichever  of  these  hypotheses  be 
true,  certain  it  is  we  have  risen  under  a  very 
dilferent  system  from  that  of  free  and  unre 


strained  trade.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  with 
our  debt  and  taxation,  even  if  they  were  but 
half  their  existing  amount,  that  we  can  sudden- 
ly adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  unhinge  the  whole  property  in  the 
country ;  to  make  a  change  in  the  value  of 
every  man's  possessions,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  those  of  agriculture,  the  very  basis  of  our 
opulence  and  power. 

"  I  was  one  of  thoae  who,  in  1815,  advocated 
the  Corn  Bill.  In  common  with  all 
the  supporters  of  that  measure,  I  be-  concluded 
lieved  it  expedient  to  give  an  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  agriculturist.  I  thought 
that,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  twenty  years' 
war,  and  the  unlimited  extent  to  which  specula- 
tion in  agriculture  had  been  carried,  and  the 
comparatively  low  price  at  which  corn  could 
be  raised  in  several  countries  of  the  Continent, 
great  distress  would  ensue  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  1  thought 
the  Corn  Bill  should  be  passed  then,  or  not  at 
all.  Having  been  passed,  it  should  now  be 
steadily  adhered  to ;  for  nothing  aggravates 
the  difficulties  of  all  persons  engaged  in  culti- 
vation so  much  as  alterations  in  the  laws  re- 
garding importation.  While,  therefore,  1  advo- 
cate going  into  a  committee,  with  a  view  to  re- 
moving many  of  the  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions affecting  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  I 
must  at  the  same  time  state  that,  as  a  general 
measure,  absolute  freedom  of  trade  can  not  be 
established.  In  agricultural  productions,  and 
several  branches  of  our  manufactures,  protec- 
tion must  be  adhered  to.  It  might  have  been 
better  had  it  been  otherwise  from  the  beginning, 
and  each  country  had  attended  only  to  those 
branches  of  manufacture  in  which  it  has  natural 
advantages;  but,  as  matters  stand,  we  can  not, 
save  under  large  exceptions,  attempt  to  re- 
trace our  steps.  I  do  not  believe  1  parl  Deb 
the  change  in  the  currency  has  had  j  506,5911— 
any  connection  with  the  general  dis-  corrected  by 
tress  which  has  since  unhappily  pre-  Lord  Liver" 
vailed."1  p 

This  subject  of  agricultural  distress  was  anx- 
iously pressed  on  both  Houses  of  6g 
Parliament  during  this  session ;  and  Appointment 
the  petitions  relating  to  the  subject  of  a  commit- 
were  so  numerous,  and  stated  facts  l^joto  n"iujre 
of  such  importance  and  startling  tural^stress 
magnitude,  that  although  Govern- 
ment opposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  150  to  101     It  met,  accordingly, 
collected  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evidence  and 
information,  and,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
published  a  most  important  report.    But  what 
is  chiefly  of  moment  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry 
is  the  opinions  delivered  by  three  very  remark- 
able men,  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  subject, 
and  on  the  justice  of  whose  views  subsequent 
experience  has  thrown  an  imperishable  light. 
These  were  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
Mr.  Ricardo;  and  the  quotations,  brief  as  they 
shall  be,  from  their  speeches,  present  the  kernel, 
as  it  were,  of  that  great  debate  with  3  An  R 
the  issue  of  which  the  future  fate  of  the  1620,76. 
empire  was  indissolubly  wound  up.s 

It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Brougham:  "Agri- 
culture is  in  an  especial  manner  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, both  because  many  public  burdens  press 
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unequally  upon  it,  and  because  much  poor  land 
lias  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
Opinion  or  wh'ch  could  not  be  thrown  back  to 
Mr.  Brough-  its  former  state  without  immense 
am  on  this  misery  to  individuals,  as  well  as  in- 
subject,  jury  to  the  public.  A  manufacturer 
erects  a  huge  building  in  a  parish,  in  which  the 
production  of  two  articles  is  carried  on — cotton 
and  paupers;  and  although  this  manufactory 
may  yield  to  the  proprietor  £30,000  a  year, 
yet  he  is  only  rated  for  poor-rates  at  £500  a 
year,  the  value  of  his  buildings ;  while  his  poor 
neighbor,  who  rents  land  to  that  amount,  is 
rated  at  the  same,  though  his  income,  so  far 
from  being  equal  to  the  manufacturer's,  is  not 
a  fourth  part  even  of  his  rent.  Besides  this, 
there  are  the  bridge-rates,  the  county-rates,  the 
church-rates,  and  many  other  blessings,  heaped 
on  that  favored  class  the  agriculturalists.  They, 
of  course,  must  not  raise  their  voices  against 
such  a  distribution  of  these  imposts,  nor  for  a 
moment  be  heard  to  contend  for  an  equality  of 
burdens  with  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"  It  is  said  that  it  is  an  erroneous  policy  to 
purchase  corn  dear  at  home,  when  it 
Continued  can  ^e  b°uSht  a*  a  much  cheaper  rate 
abroad;  and  the  only  effect  of  this,  it 
is  added,  is  to  lead  men  to  cultivate  bad  land 
at  a  very  great  expense.  This  may  possibly  be 
true  in  the  abstract;  but  the  question  we  have 
now  to  consider  is  not  whether,  at  such  an  ex- 
pense, you  ought  to  bring  bad  land  into  culti- 
vation, but  whether,  having  encouraged  the 
cultivation  of  that  land,  we  should  now  allow 
it  to  run  to  waste?  The  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  has  been  placed  have  been  such, 
that  even  the  worst  land  has  been  eagerly  cul- 
tivated and  brought  in  at  an  immense  expense. 
It  has  been  drained,  hedged,  ditched,  manured, 
and  become  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Brit- 
ish people.  The  capital  expended  in  these  im- 
provements has  been  irrecoverably  sunk  in  the 
land:  it  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  soil, 
and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  cultivators 
and  a  large  part  of  our  inhabitants.  Is  it  expe- 
dient to  allow  this  inheritance  to  waste  away, 
this  large  capital  to  perish,  and  with  it  the 
means  of  livelihood  to  so  large  a  part  of  out- 
people? 

"  Some  time  ago  there  were  several  vessels 
in  the  harbor  of  London  laden  with 
Concluded  w^eat,  which,  but  for  the  Corn  Laws, 
might  have  been  purchased  for  37s. 
a  quarter.  On  the  principle  on  which  the  Corn 
Laws  arc  opposed,  this  corn  ought  to  have  been 
purchased,  because  it  was  cheaper  than  any 
which  we  can  grow;  but  then,  if  that  principle 
were  acted  upon,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? The  inevitable  result  would  be,  that, 
in  the  next  season,  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
acres  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  out  of  employment. 
Is  there  any  man  bold  enough  to  look  such  a 
prospect  in  the  face?  What  does  the  change 
amount  to?  To  this,  and  nothing  more,  that 
we  would  inflict  a  certain  calamity  on  the  cul- 
tivator and  landlord,  in  order  to  enable  the 
consumer  to  eat  his  quartern  loaf  a  penny 
cheaper.  Can  the  destruction  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  community  be  considered  as  a 
benefit,  because  another  gained  by  it?  There 


is  no  philosopher  or  political  economist  who 
has  ever  ventured  to  maintain  such  a  doctrine. 
The  average  of  imports  of  wheat  for  the  last 
five  years  have  been  477,138  quar- 
ters.   This  is  formidable  enough  of  •  ^'my 
itself,  but  what  is  it  to  what  may  30,1820;  An. 
be  anticipated  under  a  free  trade  in  Reg.  1820, 
grain  ?"'*  C9>  70- 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Ricardo,  on  the  part  of  the  Free-  72. 
traders:  " The  agriculturists  argue  Answer  by 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  remuner-  Mr-  Ricardo. 
ating  price  for  their  produce,  forgetting  that 
what  is  remunerating  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  If,  by  preventing  importation, 
the  farmer  is  induced  to  expend  his  capital  on 
land  not  suited  for  the  production  of  grain 
crops,  you  voluntarily,  and  by  your  own  act, 
raise  the  price  by  which  you  are  remunerated, 
and  then  you  make  that  price  a  ground  for 
again  prohibiting  importation.  Open  the  ports, 
admit  foreign  grain,  and  you  drive  this  land 
out  of  cultivation;  a  less  remunerating  price 
will  then  do  for  the  more  productive  soils. 
You  might  thus  have  fifty  remunerating  prices, 
according  as  your  capital  was  employed  on 
productive  or  unproductive  soils.  It  becomes 
the  legislature,  however,  not  to  look  at  the 
partial  losses  which  would  be  endured  by  a 
few  who  could  not  cultivate  their  land  profit- 
ably at  a  diminished  price,  but  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
greater  quantity  of  produce  at  a  low  price  than 
a  lesser  at  a  large  price,  for  the  benefit  to  the 


*  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  followed  on  the  same  side,  made 
several  most  important  observations,  which  subsequent 
events  have  rendered  prophetic.  He  observed,  "  that  he 
still  retained  the  same  views  on  this  question  which  he 
had  held  in  1815,  when  the  present  Corn  Law  was  passed. 
In  the  first  place,  he  considered  that  during  a  long  series 
of  years,  by  circumstances  over  which  the  country  had 
no  control,  an  artificial  protection  had  been  afforded  to 
agriculture,  which  had  forced  a  great  mass  of  capital  to 
the  raising  of  corn  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
applied  to  that  object.  If  an  open  trade  in  corn  had  been 
then  allowed,  a  great  loss  of  the  capital  thus  invested, 
and  a  great  loss  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community, 
would  have  been  occasioned.  It  was  considered  that  80s. 
the  quarter  was  the  price  which  would  remunerate  the 
the  farmer,  and  he  had  voted  for  it  accordingly.  The 
second  reason  was,  that,  in  its  peculiar  circumstances,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  this  country  not  to  be  depend- 
ent on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  food.  It  is  an  error 
to  say  there  will  be  suffering  on  both  sides,  if  the  country 
which  raised  corn  for  us  attempted  to  withhold  the  sup- 
ply. So  there  would ;  but  would  the  contest  be  an  equal 
one?  To  the  foreign  nation  the  result  would  be  a  dim- 
inution of  revenue  or  a  pressure  on  agriculture.  To  us  the 
result  would  probably  be  revolution  and  the  subversion  of 
the  state.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  America,  during  the 
late  war,  despite  its  dependence  on  agriculture,  and  its 
sensitiveness  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  actually  submitted 
to  an  embargo  with  a  view  to  incommode  us  by  cutting 
off  our  supply  of  grain.  A  great  power,  like  that  of  Napo- 
leon, might  compel  a  weak  neutral  to  close  its  harbors, 
and  thus  starve  us  into  submission,  without  suffering  any 
inconvenience  itself.  The  third  ground  on  which  he  had 
consented  to  the  modification  of  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
was  the  situation  of  Ireland,  which  had  previously  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  our  demand,  to  withdraw 
which  would  have  been  most  injurious  to  that  country. 
To  give  a  superior  cultivation  to  the  fertile  land  of  that 
most  fertile  country,  and  to  turn  British  capital  into  it, 
would  ultimately  tend,  in  a  most  material  degree,  to  in- 
crease the  resources  and  revenue  of  the  empire.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Corn  Laws  I  he  imports  from  Ireland  had 
increased  every  year." — Pari.  Debates,  new  series,  i.  678, 
679.  One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  history  is  the 
clear  and  lucid  way  in  which  the  result  of  measures  under 
discussion  is  often  foretold,  the  entire  insensibility  which 
is  at  the  time  shown  to  the  prediction,  and  its  ultimate 
complete  accomplishment. 
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producer  is  the  same,  and  that  to  tlie  consumer 
is  much  greater. 

"  By  cheapening  food  the  people  will  be  en- 
abled at  once  to  purchase  a  larger 
Continued  <luantity  of  it,  and  an  additional 
supply  of  other  conveniences  or  lux- 
uries. The  high  price  of  provisions  diminishes 
at  once  the  profits  of  capital  and  the  comforts 
of  the  workmen  he  employs.  What  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  price  of  manufactured 
articles?  The  wages  of  labor.  Diminish  those 
wages,  by  lessening  the  cost  of  the  subsistence 
which  must  always  form  its  principal  ingre- 
dient, and  you  either  augment  the  profits  of 
capital,  or  extend  the  market  for  its  produce  by 
lessening  its  cost.  Either  of  these  wou-ld  be  a 
great  benefit  to  our  manufacturing  population. 
The  agriculturists  say  that  they  are  able  to 
supply  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country 
with  food,  and  they  demand  heavy  duties  to 
enable  them  to  feel  secure  in  their  efforts  to  do 
so.  But  the  answer  to  all  their  demands  is 
plain.  You  can  grow  these  articles,  it  is  true; 
but  we  can  purchase  them  cheaper  than  you 
can  grow  them.  Is  it  expedient  to  force  culti- 
vation on  your  inferior  soils  at  a  loss  to  your- 
selves? All  principle  is  against  it.  They  might 
as  well  urge  in  France,  that,  as  they  can  grow 
sugar  from  beet-root  at  a  cost  greater  than  it 
can  be  raised  in  the  West  Indies,  therefore  you 
should  load  West  Indian  sugar  in  that  country 
with  prohibitory  duties. 

"Again  it  is  said,  as  shipowners  and  various 
classes  of  manufacturers  are  protect- 
Concluded  agriculturists  should  be  the 

same.  In  truth,  however,  these  pro- 
tections are  of  no  use  whatever,  either  to  the 
country  or  the  branches  of  industry  which  are 
protected.  Take  any  branch  of  trade  you 
please;  let  it  be  in  the  most  flourishing  state, 
and  enjoying  the  best  possible  prospects;  sur- 
round it  with  prohibitory  duties,  and  you  will 
6oon  see  it  languish  and  decline.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  stimulus  to  human  industry,  the 
spur  to  human  exertions  arising  from  necessity, 
has  been  taken  away.  Even  if  the  trade  pro- 
tected were  thereby  benefited,  it  could  only 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  and  all  that  is  said  on  the  other  side  about 
the  injustice  of  benefiting  one  class  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  here  turns  against  themselves. 


Countervailing  duties,  if  adopted  in  one  coun- 
try, will  soon  be  followed  in  others,  and  thence 
will  arise  a  war  of  tariffs,  which  will  cripple, 
and  at  last  destroy  all  commerce  whatever. 
The  interests  of  the  agriculturists  and  of  the 
other  classes  of  the  community  might,  indeed, 
be  identified,  provided  we  were  restrained 
from  all  intercourse  with  other  nations;  but 
this  is  impossible  in  a  country  such  as  ours, 
which  carries  on  an  extensive  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries.  The  price  of 
grain  may  be  altered  either  b}'  alterations  in 
the  currency,  which  will  raise  it  along  with 
all  other  articles,  or  by  legislative  restric- 
tions, which  will  alter  it  alone.  The  first  altera- 
tion may  not  be  injurious,  because  it  affects 
all  alike.  The  latter  necessarily  must  be  so, 
because  it  lowers  at  once  both  the 
profits  of  stock  and  the  wages  of  |  g?['c?|b' 
labor."1 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  this  great  de- 
bate, which  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  almost  constantly  convulsed  Additional 
the  nation,  and  certainly  never  was  facts  since 
pleaded  on  both  sides  with  greater  discovered 
force  or  by  more  consummate  mas-  °ntlllssub- 
ters.  One  important  consideration, 
however,  was  omitted  on  both  sides,  from  sta- 
tistical researches  having  not  as  then  brought 
it  to  light,  though  it  now  stands  forth  in  the 
brightest  colors.  This  is  the  infinitely  superior 
value  of  our  home  or  colonial  trade  to  that  of 
the  grain-growing  countries  from  whom  we  im- 
port food,  and  the  extreme  impolicy,  even  with 
a  view  to  the  interest  in  the  end  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  of  discouraging  the  former 
to  encourage  the  latter.  So  great  is  this  dis- 
proportion, that  it  would  pass  for  incredible,  if 
not  established  by  the  unerring  evidence  of  sta- 
tistical facts.*  Our  manufacturers  still  find  their 
best  customers  in  the  men  who  cultivate  the  ad- 
joining fields.  Notwithstanding  the  great  ex- 
tent of  our  foreign  commerce,  the  manufactures 
consumed  in  the  home  market  are  still  double 
in  value  those  consumed  in  all  foreign  markets 
put  together:  our  own  husbandmen  take  off 
fifty  times  the  amount  of  our  manufactures  per 
head  which  those  of  the  grain-growing  coun- 
tries do,  from  whom  we  now  derive  so  large  a 
part  of  our  subsistence ;  and  small  as  is  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  to  those  of  the  rest 


*  Exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1850. 


Exports. 
Peclured  value. 

Population. 

U.'itu  per  head. 

Russia  

France  

British  Colonies  and  Descendants. . . . 
All  the  rest  of  the  World  

£1,289,704 
503,531 
2,028,463 

66,000,000 
16,000,000 
34,000,000 

£0    0  3! 
0    0  7 
0    0  10 

3,M3.7i)7 
2,201,032 
2,807,356 

2,500,000 
972,000 
538,000 

1  10  0 

2  14  0 
5  17  0 

19,517,039 
14,362,976 

115,675,000 
25,000,000 

0    4  9 
0  13  8 

r:i:!.^u.ni:. 

40,668,707 

140,675,000 
830,000,000 

£0    4  8 
0    1  0 

£74,448,722 
130,000,000 

27,000,000 

£5    0  0 

— Parhamcntanj  Papers,  1851. 

Excluding  the  native  population  of  India,  which  is  109,000,000,  and  supposing  they  consume  £5,000,000  worth  of 
the  £7,000,000  of  exports  to  Rritish  India,  the  exports  to  British  native  colonial  population,  which  is  about  6,000,000, 
will  be  £14,000,000,  or  £2  5s.  a  head,  against  Is.  a  head  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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of  the  -world,  our  exports  to  our  own  colonies, 
emancipated  and  unemaneipated,  are  nearly 
equal  to  those  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together. 

These,  and  all  other  social  questions,  how 

momentous  soever,  were  cut  short  in 

„    '6-        this  Parliament  by  the  proceedings 
Commence-        .    ,    .,      _      J       ,  .l.        ..  f 
mcntofthe  against  the  Queen,  which  entirely 

troubles      engrossed  the  attention  of  the  legis- 

Quee  lature  and  the  interest  of  the  peo- 

ple during  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  not  only  seriously  shook  the  Min 
istry,  but  violently  agitated  the  nation.  This 
unhappy  Princess,  the  second  daughter  of  th. 
sister  of  George  III.,  and  of  the  illustrious  House 
of  Brunswick,  had  been  married  early  in  life  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  the  reigning  Sover- 
eign, without  their  ever  having  seen  each  other 
or  possessing  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
each  other's  tastes,  habits,  or  inclinations.  It 
is  the  melancholy  fate  of  persons  in  that  ele- 
vated sphere  in  general  to  have  marriages  im- 
posed upon  them  as  a  matter  of  state-necessity, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  their  wishes  or 
happiness;  and  great  is  the  domestic  misery  to 
which  this  necessity  too  often  leads.    But  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case  rendered  the 
situation  of  the  royal  pair  beyond  the  ordinary 
case  of  crowned  heads  calamitous.    The  Prince 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was  deeply  attached 
to,  and  had  been  married,  though  without  the 
consent  required  by  the  Marriage  Act,  and  of 
course  illegally,  to  another  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal and  mental  attractions.    The  Princess,  to 
whom  he  was  afterward  compelled  to  give  his 
hand,  though  possessed  of  great  liveliness  and 
considerable  talent,  and  no  small  share  of  per- 
sonal charms,  was  totally  unsuited  to  his  tastes, 
and  repugnant  to  his.  habits.    The  consequence 
was,  that  both  parties  were  inspired  with  a 
mutual  aversion  from  the  moment  they  first 
met:  the  marriage  ceremony  was  gone  through, 
but  it  was  more  a  form  than  any  thing  else ; 
after  the  first  few  days  fhey  never  met  in 
i  I  ord        private,  and  after  the  birth  of  the 
Malms-       Princess  Charlotte,  no  hope  remain- 
bury's  Di-  ed  of  any  further  issue  to  continue 
aries,  ili.     the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
140'2U-  throne.' 
The  Princess,  after  her  separation  from  her 

husband,  lived  chiefly  at  Blackheath. 
Sketch  of  an<i  there  Mr.  Perceval,  afterward 
her  life  pri-  Prime  Minister,  was  for  long  her  prin- 
or  to  this     cipal  adviser;  but  Mr.  Canning  also 

shared  her  society,  and  has  recorded 
his  opinion  of  the  liveliness  of  her  manner,  and 
the  charms  of  her  conversation;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  added  his  testimony  to  the  flattering 
opinion.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  Prin- 
cess of  a  lively  manner,  fond  of  society,  and  es- 
pecially of  that  of  young  and  agreeable  men, 
and  living  apart  from  her  husband,  should  es- 
cape the  breath  of  scandal,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably have  attached  to  her  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  decorum  and  propriety  on  her  part. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  latter  qualities 
were  precisely  those  in  which  the  Princess  was 
most  deficient;  and  without  going  the  length 
of  asserting  that  her  conduct  was  actually  crim- 
inal, or  that  she  retaliated  in  kind  on  her  hus- 
band for  his  well-known  infidelities,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  the  levity  aud  indiscretion 


of  her  manners  were  such  as  to  awaken  the  so- 
licitude of  her  royal  parents;  and  that  a  "deli- 
cate investigation"  took  place,  the  particular 
of  which  have  never  been  disclosed,  and  upon 
the  import  of  which  the  only  ob-  ,  jju  h_ 
servation  which  can  safely  be  made  vi.  422  -'' 
is,  that  no  public  proceedings  were  Martineau, 
adopted  in  consequence  of  it.1  '•  251  • 

When  the  Continent  was  opened  to  British 
travelers  after  the  peace,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  to  the  great  relief  of        '8-  , 

■      J  m  '  r  conduct 

her  royal  spouse,  went  abroad,  with  abroad,  and 
a  separate  allowance  of  £35,000  a  proceedings 
year,  and  for  several  years  little  was  '"""j. 
heard  of  her  in  this  country,  except  1uence  0  1  • 
her  occasional  appearance  at  a  foreign  court 
It  appeared,  however,  that,  unknown  to  the 
public,  her  conduct  was  strictly  watched ;  con- 
fidential persons  of  respectability  were  sent 
abroad  to  obtain  evidence ;  and,  from  the  inform- 
ation received,  Government  conceived  them- 
selves called  upon  to  send  instructions  to  our 
embassadors  and  ministers  at  foreign  courts, 
that  they  were  not  to  give  her  any  official  or 
public  reception ;  and  if  she  were  received  pub- 
licly by  the  sovereign,  they  were  not  to  be  pres- 
ent at  it.  This,  with  her  formal  exclusion  from 
the  English  court,  which  had  been  previously 
pronounced,  rendered  her  situation  abroad  very 
uncomfortable ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  get 
matters  arranged  on  a  permanent  footing,  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  had  become  her  confidential 
adviser,  proposed  to  Lord  Liverpool,  in  June, 
1819,  though  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  that,  on  condition  of  her  al- 
lowance of  £35,000  a  year,  which  she  at  pres- 
ent enjoyed,  being  secured  for  her  by  act  of 
Parliament  or  warrant  of  the  Treasury  for  life, 
instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  dependent  on 
the  life  of  the  Prince  Regent,  she  should  agree 
to  remain  abroad  during  the  whole  remainder 
of  her  life.*  The  Ministers  returned  a  favorable 
answer  to  this  application  ;  and  it  was  no  won- 
der they  did  so,  for  it  went  to  relieve  them  from 
an  embarrassment  which  all  but  proved  fatal 
to  the  Administration.  The  Prince  strenuously 
contended  for  a  divorce,  as  not  only  justified, 
but  called  for,  in  the  circumstances,  which,  he 
maintained,  were  such  as  would  entitle  any 
private  subject  to  that  remedy.  The  Cabinet 
opposed  this,  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  very  serious 
agitation  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
public  mind.  At  length  they  came  to  a  com- 
promise, to  the  effect  that,  if  she  re-  2  Hughes, 
mained  abroad,  no  further  proceedings  vi  422 
of  any  sort  should  be  adopted  against  ^nn.  Reg. 
her  Royal  Highness;  but  that,  if  she  j24''ei-' 
returned  to  England,  they  would  ac-  don's  Life, 
cede  to  the  Prince's  wishes.2  11 

Matters  remained  in  this  position,  in  a  kind 
of  lull,  during  the  remainder  of  the  79, 
life  of  George  III.    But  when  that  Omission  of 
monarch  died,  inFebruary,  1820,  and  li[e  Q"f"'^ 

.  .  .     •         1         11        flalUG  III  [llC 

the  strong  step  of  omitting  her  Ma-  Liturny,  and 
jesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy  was  her  return  to 
taken,  matters  were  brought  to  a  England 
crisis.  The  new  Queen  loudly  exclaimed,  that 
such  an  omission  was  a  direct  imput  ation  on  her 
onor,  which  could  not  for  a  moment  be  sub- 
mitted to ;  and  that  she  would  return  to  En- 
gland instantly  to  vindicate  her  character.  The 
King,  learning  this,  as  obstinately  contended  for 
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an  immediate  divorce,  in  the  event  other  carry- 
ing her  threat  into  execution  ;  and  as  his  Min- 
isters refused  to  accede  to  this,  they  tendered 
their  resignation,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  of  which  Lord  Wellesley 
was  to  be  the  head.  These  failed  ;  and  it  was 
at  length  agreed  that,  if  the  Queen  returned, 
proceedings  were  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced against  her.  Attempts  were,  however, 
again  made  to  avert  so  dire  an  alternative ;  it 
was  even  proposed  to  increase  her  allowance  to 
£50,000  a  year,  provided  she  agreed  to  take 
some  other  name  or  title  than  that  of  Queen, 
and  not  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights  belonging 
to  that  character.  These  proposals  were  form- 
ally transmitted  to  Mr.  Brougham,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's principal  law-officer,  on  the  loth  April, 
and  approved  of  by  him.  The  indignant  feel- 
ings and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Queen, 
however,  rendered  all  attempt  at  accommoda- 
tion fruitless.  She  was  much  incensed,  in  Feb- 
ruary, by  being  refused  a  guard  of  honor  as 

,  Queen  of  England ;  and  no  sooner  did 
March  10.    ,     ,  „  Yi  ■    ■        c  i 

she  hear  ot  the  omission  ot  her  name 

in  the  Liturgy,  than  she  took  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  returning  immediately  to  this  country, 
alleging  that  England  was  her  real  home,  and 
to  it  she  would  immediately  fly.  However 
j  we  may  regret  this  resolution,  and 

jg.^'jq-0"-  deplore  the  unfortunate  results  to 
129;' Lord  which  it  led,  we  can  not  but  admire 
Dudley's  the  spirit  of  a  Princess  who  thus 
254terLet-  ^ravC(i  the  utmost  dangers,  it  might 
tcrofthe  be  to  her  life,  in  vindication  of  her 
Queen,  honor,  or  fail  to  admit  that,  in  what- 
jg^ch  l6>  ever  else  Queen  Caroline  was  awant- 
ing,  it  was  not  in  the  courage  hered- 
itary in  her  race.1  * 

She  was  met  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  Lord 
go  Hutchinson,  who  in  vain  endeavored 
Her  land-  to  get  her  to  accede  to  the  King's  of- 
ing  in  En-  f(jr  of  £5o  ooO  a  year,  provided  she 
enthusiast-  wou^  remain  abroad,  and  not  assume 
ic  recep-  the  title  or  duties  of  theQueen  of  En- 
tion.  gland.   She  indignantly  rejected  the 

proposal,  as  an  insult  to  her  honor  and  a  stain 
upon  her  character ;  and  having  dismissed  Ber- 
gami,  her  alleged  paramour,  at  St.  Omer,  she 
landed  at  Dover  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th 
June.  Ko  words  can  adequately  describe  the 
universal  enthusiasm  which  her  arrival  excited 
among  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  They  had 
previously  been  prepared  for  her  reception  by 
the  publication  of  her  letters  complaining  of  the 
treatment  she  had  experienced,  and  she  had 
been  expected  almost  daily  for  several  weeks 
past.  The  courage  and  decision  displayed  by 
her  Royal  Highness  on  this  trying  occasion  ex- 
cited general  admiration,  and  was  hailed  as  a 

*  "I  have  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  demanding  to  have  my  name  inserted  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  orders  be  given  to  all 
British  embassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls,  that  I  should 
be  acknowledged  and  received  as  Queen  of  England  ;  and 
alter  the  speech  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Brougham,  I  do  not  expect 
to  receive  further  insult.  I  have  also  demanded  that  a 
palace  may  be  prepared  lor  my  reception.  England  is  my 
real  home,  to  which  I  shall  immediately  fly." — Queen 
Caroline,  March  16,  1820;  Ann.  Reg.  1620,  p.  131. 
"  Her  promptitude  and  courage,"  said  Lord  Dudley  at  the 
time,  "  confounded  her  opponents,  and  gained  her  the  fa- 
vor of  the  people.  Whatever  one  may  think  ofher  conduct 
in  other  respects,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  her  credit 
for  these  qualities." — Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  254. 


convincing  proof  of  her  innocence.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  Queen  deserted  by  her  husband,  ca- 
lumniated, as  it  was  thought,  by  his  Ministers, 
threatened  with  trial,  it  might  be  death,  if  she 
set  her  foot  on  British  ground,  braving  all  these 
dangers  in  vindication  ofher  innocence,  awaken- 
ed the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  multitude,  in 
whom  noble  deeds  seldom  fail  to  excite  the  most 
enthusiastic  feelings.  Pity  for  her  supposed 
wrongs,  united  with  admiration  of  her  real 
coux-age,  and  the  fine  expression  of  i  Martineau, 
Mr.  Denman,  that  if  she  had  her  i.  252 ;  Ann. 
place  at  all  in  the  Prayer-Book,  it  fsi'm°' 
was  in  the  supplication  "for  all  who  Lor'd  rjuj. 
are  desolate  and  oppressed,"  found  a  ley's  Let- 
responsive  echo  in  the  British  heart.1  ters>  226- 

That  these  were  the  feelings  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Brit  ish  people,  who  hail- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  Queen  with  such  vieus'of 
enthusiastic  feelings,  is  beyond  a  the  Radical 
doubt ;  and  it  was  honorable  to  the  leaders  on 
nation  that  they  were  so  general.  the  oeca" 
But  the  Radical  leaders,  who  fanned 
the  movement,  were  actuated  by  very  different 
and  much  deeper  views.    Better  informed  than 
the  multitude  whom  they  led,  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  vindication  of  the  Queen's 
innocence ;  but,  so  far  from  being  deterred  by 
that  circumstance,  they  built  on  it  their  warm- 
est hopes,  and  considered  it  as  a  reason  for  the 
most  strenuous  efforts.     Innocent  or  guilty, 
they  could  not  but  gain  by  the  investigation, 
and  the  agitation  to  which  it  would  infallibly 
lead: 

"  Careless  of  fate,  they  took  their  way, 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day  ; 
Their  booty  was  secure." 

If  her  innocence  were  proved,  they  would  gain 
a  triumph  over  the  King,  force  upon  him  a  wife 
whom  he  could  not  endure,  overturn  his  Minis- 
ters, and  perhaps  shake  the  monarchy:  if  her 
guilt,  they  would  gain  the  best  possible  ground 
for  declaiming  on  the  corruption  which  prevail- 
ed in  high  places,  and  the  monstrous  nature  of 
those  institutions  which  gave  persons  of  such 
character  the  lead  in  society.    The  views  they 
entertained,  and  the  hopes  by  which  they  were 
animated,  have  been  stated  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  their  number,  whose  voluminous  writings  and 
sterling  sense  have  given  him  a  lasting  place  in 
British  annals.*    Lord  Eldon,  more  correctly, 
as  the  event  proved,  foresaw  the  issue  of  the 
crisis,  when  he  wrote  at  the  time,  "Our  Queen 
threatens  to  approach  England  ;  if  she  can  ven- 
ture, she  is  the  most  courageous  lady  2  TWjss-s 
I  ever  heard  of.    The  mischief,  if  Life  of 
she  does  come,  will  be  infinite.    At  Eldon,  ii. 
first,  she  will  have  extensive  pop-  ^JJ" 
ularity  with  the  multitude  ;  in  a  few  139,140; ' 
short  weeks  or  months,  she  will  be  Hughes,  vi. 
mined  in   the  opinion  of  all  the  42'' 
world."  2 


*  "  The  people,  in  their  sense  of  justice,"  says  Cobbett, 
"went  back  to  the  time  when  she  was  in  fact  turned  out 
ofher  husband's  house,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  without 
blame  of  any  sort  having  been  imputed  to  her :  they  com- 
pared what  they  had  heard  of  the  wife  with  what  they 
had  seen  of  the  husband,  and  they  came  to  their  determin- 
ation accordingly.  As  far  as  related  to  the  question  of 
guilt  or  innocence,  they  did  not  care  a  straw;  but  they 
took  a  large  view  of  the  matter:  they  went  over  her  whole 
history  ;  they  determined  that  she  had  been  wronged,  and 
they  resolved  to  uphold  her."— Cobbett's  Life  of  George 
IV.,  425. 
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The  reception  which  the  Queen  met  with  was 
such  as  might  swell  her  heart  with 
Enthusiastic  exultation,  and  flatter  the  Radicals 
reception  of  into  the  hope  of  an  approaching 
the  Queen  at  subversion  of  the  Government.  No- 
Londonndm  thinglike  it  had  been  witnessedsince 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  An 
immense  multitude  awaited  her  arrival  at  the 
harbor  of  Dover;  the  thunder  of  artillery  from 
the  castle,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  saluted  her 
approach;  the  road  to  London  was  beset  with 
multitudes  eager  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  per- 
son. She  entered  the  metropolis,  accompanied 
by  two  hundred  thousand  persons.  Night  and 
day  her  dwelling  was  surrounded  by  crowds, 
whose  vociferous  applause  of  herself  and  her 
friends  was  equaled  by  their  vituperation  of" 
the  King,  and  threats  against  his  Ministers. 
Government  were  in  the  utmost  alarm :  meet- 
ings of  Ministers  were  held  daily,  almost  hourly. 
Their  apprehensions  were  much  increased  by 
symptoms  of  insubordination  being  manifested 
in  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  foot-guards  sta- 
tioned in  the  Mews  barracks  at  Charing  Cross, 
which,  although  ostensibly  grounded  on  the  in- 
conveniences and  crowded  state  of  their  bar- 
racks, were  strongly  apprehended  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  excited  feelings  of  the  populace 
in  the  metropolis,  with  whom  the  household 
troops  were  in  such  constant  communication. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for,  and  by 
his  presence  and  courage  succeeded  in  restoring 
order,  and  next  morning  the  disaffected  troops 
were  sent  off  in  two  divisions  to  Portsmouth. 
1  Ann  Re»-  ^e  night  before  the  last  division 
1820,  139,°'  marched,  however,  an  alarming  mob 
143  ;  Mar-   collected  round  the  gates  of  the  bar- 

tineau.  i.  vaek3  calling;  on  the  troops  to  come 
2d-1  ,  bid-  ,  .  i      ,  -  t  . 

mouth's  out  and  join  them;  and  they  were 
Life,  iii.  only  dispersed  by  a  troop  of  the 
330,  331.  life-guards,  called  out  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  in  person.1 

After  the  Queen's  arrival  in  London,  an  at- 
83.  tempt  was  made  by  her  able  advisers, 
Failure  of  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman,  to 
aUons^and  rellew  tQe  negotiation,  and  prevent 
commence-  the  disclosures,  painful  and  discredit- 
mentofthe  able  to  all  concerned,  to  which  the 
inquiry.  threatened  investigation  would  neces- 
sarily lead.  The  basis  of  the  proposal  was  to 
be,  that  the  King  was  to  retract  nothing,  the 
Queen  admit  nothing,  and  that  she  was  to  leave 
Great  Britain  with  an  annuity,  settled  upon  her 
for  life,  of  £50,000  a  year.  It  failed,  however, 
in  consequence  of  her  Majesty  insisting  on  the 
insertion  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy  and  a  re- 
ception at  foreign  courts,  or  at  least  some  one 
foreign  court,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  rank. 
On  the  first  point  the  King  was  immovable; 
on  the  last,  the  utmost  length  he  would  go, 
was  to  agree  to  notify  her  being  legally  Queen 
of  Eugland  to  some  foreign  court,  leaving  her 
reception  there  to  the  pleasure  of  that  court. 
The  utmost  mutual  temper  and  courtesy  were 
evinced  by  the  commissioners  on  both  sides, 
who  were  no  less  persons  than  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty,  and  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Den- 
man on  that  of  the  Queen.  But  all  attempts 
at  adjustment  of  the  differences  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  on  the  19th  June  it  was  formally- 
announced  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that 


the  negotiation  had  failed,  and  on  the  4th  July, 
the  secret  committee  of  the  Lords,  to 
whom  it  had  been  referred,  reported  y  4' 
"  that  the  evidence  affecting  the  honor  of  the 
Queen  was  such  as  to  require,  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  the  moral  feeling  and  honor 
of  the  country,  a  solemn  inquiry."  The  Queen 
next  day  declared,  by  petition  to  the 
Lords,  her  readiness  to  defend  herself,  s  5' 
and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel ;  and  soon 
after  Lord  Liverpool  brought  forward,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  famous  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  which,  on  the  narrative  of  improper 
and  degrading  conduct  on  the  part  of  t  protoeoi 
her  Majesty,  and  an  adulterous  con-  June  15, 16! 
nection  with  a  menial  servant  named  1^20 ;  Ann. 
Bartelomeo  Bergami,  proposed  to  dis-  J^f'jg^2.  ' 
solve  the  marriage  with  his  Majesty,  par'[.  Tjei>. 
and  deprive  her  of  all  her  rights  and  ii-  lti",  207, 
privileges  as  Queen  of  England.1  248' 

The  die  was  now  cast,  and  the  trial  went  on 
in  good  earnest.  But  who  can  paint  g4 
the  scene  which  ensued,  when  the  Scene  which 
first  of  British  subjects  was  brought  ensued  on 
to  trial  before  the  first  of  British  the  tnaL 
assemblies  by  the  most  powerful  of  British  sov- 
ereigns! Within  that  august  hall,  fraught  with 
so  many  interesting  recollections,  where  so 
many  noble  men  had  perished,  and  innocence 
had  so  often  appealed  from  the  cruelty  of  man 
to  the  justice  of  Heaven;  where  Anne  Boleyn 
had  called  God  to  witness,  and  Queen  Cathe- 
rine had  sobbed  at  severance  from  her  chil- 
dren; where  Elizabeth  had  spoken  to  the  hearts 
of  her  people,  and  Anne  had  thrilled  at  the  re- 
cital of  Marlborough's  victories  ;  whose  walls 
were  still  hung  with  the  storied  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada — was  all  that  was 
great  and  all  that  was  noble  in  England  assem- 
bled for  the  trial  of  the  consort  of  the  Sover- 
eign, the  daughter  of  the  house  of  Brunswick! 
There  was  to  be  seen  the  noble  forehead  and 
serene  countenance  of  Castlereagh — the  same 
now,  in  the  throes  of  domestic  anxiety,  as  when 
he  affronted  the  power  of  France,  and  turned 
the  scales  of  fortune  on  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  there  the  Roman  head  of  Wellington, 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  whose  growing 
intellectual  expression  bespoke  the  continued 
action  of  thought  on  that  constitution  of  iron. 
Liverpool  was  there,  calm  and  unmoved,  amidst 
a  nation's  throes,  and  patiently  enduring  the 
responsibility  of  a  proceeding  on  which  the 
gaze  of  the  world  was  fixed;  and  Sidmouth, 
whose  courage  nothing  could  daunt,  and  whose 
tutelary  arm  had  so  long  enchained  the  fiery 
spirit  which  was  now  bursting  forth  on  every 
side.  There  was  Eldon,  whose  unaided  abili- 
ties had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  this  august 
assembly,  and  who  was  now  called  to  put  his 
vast  stores  of  learning  to  their  noblest  use — 
that  of  holding  the  scales  of  justice,  even  against 
his  own  strongest  interests  and  prepossessions; 
and  there  was  Copley,  the  terror  of  whose 
cross-examination  proved  so  fatal  on  the  trial, 
and  presaged  the  fame  of  his  career  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  There  was  Grey,  whose  high  in- 
tellectual forehead,  big  with  the  destinies  of 
England,  bespoke  the  coming  revolution  in  her 
social  state ;  and  Lansdowne,  in  whom  suavity 
of  manner  and  dignity  of  deportment  adorned, 
without  concealing,  the  highest  gifts  of  elo- 
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quence  and  statesmanship.  There  were  Brough- 
am and  Denman,  -whose  oratorical  powers  and 
legal  acuteness  were  sustained  by  a  noble  in- 
trepidity, and  who,  in  now  defending  the  illus- 
trious accused  against  the  phalanx  of  talent  and 
influence  by  which  she  was  assailed,  apparent- 
ly to  the  ruin  of  their  professional  prospects, 
worthily  won  a  seat  on  the  Woolsack,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  King's  Bench  of  England.  Law- 
rence there  gazed  on  a  scene  more  thrilling 
and  august  than  the  soul  of  painting  had  ever 
conceived ;  and  Kean  studied  the  play  of  pas- 
sions as  violent  as  any  by  which  he  had  en- 
tranced the  world  on  the  mimic  stage.  And 
in  the  front  of  all  was  the  Queen  of  England,  a 
stranger,  childless,  reviled,  discrowned,  but  sus- 
tained by  the  native  intrepidity  of  her  race, 
and  gazing  undaunted  on  the  hostility  of  a 
nation  in  arms.* 

The  trial — for  trial  it  was,  though  disguised 
g5  under  the  name  of  a  Bill  of  Pains 
Progress  of  and  Penalties — went  on  for  several 
the  trial,  months ;  and  day  after  day,  during 
fiult'e  ^ttt  'ong  period,  was  the  public  press 
of  England  polluted  by  details,  which 
elsewhere  are  confined  to  the  professed  votaries 
or  theatres  of  pleasure.  Immense  was  the  de- 
moralizing influence  which  the  production  of 
these  details  exercised  upon  the  nation,  which 
laid  before  the  whole  people  scenes,  and  famil- 
iarized them  with  ideas,  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  comparatively  few,  whom 
traveling  had  made  acquainted  with  the  license 
of  foreign  manners.  It  does  not  belong  to  his- 
tory to  bring  them  again  to  light;  they  repose 
in  decent  obscurity,  accessible  to  few,  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates,  and  have  come  to  be 
forgotten  even  by  the  licentious,  to  whom  at 
the  time  they  were  a  subject  of  such  unbound- 
ed gratification.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  facts 
sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  if  the  evidence  was  to 
be  relied  on;  but  that  there  the  case  was  beset 
by  the  greatest  difficulties.  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  Italians,  upon  whose  testimony 
little  reliance  could  be  placed ;  some  of  them 
were  involved  in  such  contradictions,  or  broke 
down  so  under  cross-examination,  that  they 
required  to  be  thrown  overboard  altogether. 
The  principal  of  them,  Theodore  Majocehi,  the 
Princess's  valet,  pretended  ignorance,  on  cross- 
examination,  of  so  many  things  which  he  ob- 
viously recollected,  that  his  answer  to  the 
epiestions,  "  Non  mi  ricordo,"  has  passed  into  a 
proverbial  expression  known  all  over  the  world, 
to  express  the  culpable  concealment  of  known 
,  jjughes  truth  by  a  perjured  witness.  Yet  did 
vi.  442;  '  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  herself  afford 
Ann.  Reg.  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  some- 

to  cironP'  tllinS  material  to  reveal  ;  for  when 
B86;  Mar-  his  name  was  called  out  by  the  clerk, 
tincau,  i.  as  the  first  witness,  she  started  up, 
257-  gave  a  faint  cry,  and  left  the  House.1 

Mr.  Brougham  thus  closed  his  eloquent  open- 
ing of  the  defense  for  her  Majesty,  justly  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  British 


*  The  reader  of  Macaulay's  incomparable  Essay  on 
Warren  Hastings  need  not  be  told  what  model  was  in 
the  author's  eye  in  this  paragraph;  but  no  one  can  feel 
so  strongly  as  he  does  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  rival 
that  noble  picture. 


forensic  eloquence :  "  Such,  my  Lords,  is  the 
ease  before  you  !  Such  is  the  evi-  g(. 
donee  in  support  of  this  measure —  Peroration 
evidence  inadequate  to  prove  a  debt,  of  Mr. 
impotent  to  deprive  of  a  civil  right,  J^."^^"1'8 
ridiculous  to  convict  of  the  lowest 
offense,  scandalous  if  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port the  highest  charge  which  the  law  knows, 
monstrous  to  stain  the  honor  and  blast  the  name 
of  an  English  queen.  What  shall  I  say,  then, 
if  this  is  the  proof  by  which  an  act  of  judicial 
'legislation,  a  parliamentary  sentence,  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  is  sought  to  be  passed  against  this 
defenseless  woman  ?  My  Lords,  I  pray  you  to 
pause ;  I  do  earnestly  beseech  you  to  take  heed. 
You  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice — 
then  beware!  It  will  go  forth  as  your  judg- 
ment, if  sentence  shall  go  against  the  Queen. 
But  it  will  be  the  only  judgment  you  ever  pro- 
nounced, which,  instead  of  reaching  its  object, 
will  return,  and  bound  back  upon  those  who 
gave  it.  Save  the  country,  my  Lords,  from  the 
horrors  of  this  catastrophe — save  yourselves 
from  this  peril.  Rescue  that  country  of  which 
you  are  the  ornaments,  but  in  which  you  can 
flourish  no  longer,  when  severed  from  the  peo- 
ple, than  the  blossom  when  cut  off  from  the 
roots  and  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Save  that  coun- 
try that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — save 
the  Crown,  which  is  in  jeopardy — the  aristoc- 
racy, which  is  shaken — the  altar,  which  must 
totter  with  the  blow  which  rends  its  kindred 
throne!  You  have  said,  my  Lords — you  have 
willed — the  Church  and  the  King  have  willed 
— that  the  Queen  should  be  deprived  of  its  sol- 
emn service.  She  has,  instead  of  that  solem- 
nity, the  heart-felt  prayers  of  the  people.  She 
wants  no  prayers  of  mine ;  but  I  do  here  pour 
forth  my  humble  supplications  at  the 
throne  of  mercy,  that  that  mercy  may  ofS^ech 
be  poured  down  upon  the  people,  in  Brougham, 
a  larger  measure  than  the  merits  of  i.  227,  228; 
its  rulers  may  deserve,  and  that  your  jnal2luPeb" 
hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice."1 

Such  was  the  effect  of  this  splendid  speech, 
and  such  the  apprehensions  felt  in  a  g7 
large  part  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  Queen's  de- 
the  hourly-increasing  agitation  out  tense,  and 
of  doors,  that  it  is  generally  thought,  failure  of  the 
by  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  that  assembly,  that  if  the  vote  had 
been  taken  at  that  moment,  the  Queen  would 
have  been  entirely  acquitted.  Mr.  Brougham 
himself  intended  to  have  done  this,  after  having 
merely  presented  her  maid  Mariette  Bron  for 
examination.  But  she  was  not  to  be  found : 
and  the  case  went  on  with  most  able  arguments 
by  Mr.  Denman  and  Mr.  Williams,  followed  by 
evidence  led  at  great  length  for  her  Majesty, 
and  powerful  replies  by  the  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General.  The  speech  of  the  first  (Sir 
Robert  Gifford)  was  in  an  especial  manner  ef- 
fective— so  much  so,  that  the  Radical  leaders 
gave  up  the  case  for  lost,  and  Cobbelt  threw 
off  100,000  copies  of  an  answer  to  it.2  2  Lite  or 
It  was  not  the  evidence  for  the  pro-  George  IV., 
secution  which  had  this  effect,  for  it  44'- 
was  of  so  suspicious  a  kind  that  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  it,  but  what  was  elicited,  on 
cross-examination,  from  the  English  officers  on 
board  the  vessel  which  conveyed  her  Majesty 
to  the  Levant,  men  of  integrity  and  honor,  of 
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whose  testimony  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  sus- 
picion. Without  asserting  that  any  of  them 
proved  actual  guilt  against  her  Majesty,  it  can 
not  be  disputed  that  they  established  against 
her  an  amount  of  levity  of  manner  and  laxity 
of  habits,  which  rendered  her  unfit  to  be  at  the 
head  of  English  society,  and  amply  justified  the 
measures  taken  to  exclude  her  from  it.  The 
result  was,  that  on  the  6th  November,  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  major- 
ity of  28,  the  numbers  being  123  to  95,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  finding  of  guilty.  In  com- 
mittee, when  the  divorce  clause  came  forward, 
it  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  129  to  62,  the 
Opposition  having  nearly  all  voted  for  the 
clause,  with  the  view  of  defeating  the  bill  in 
its  last  stage.  This  proved  successful;  for  on 
the  third  reading,  on  10th  November,  the  ma- 
jority sunk  to  nine,  the  numbers  being  108  to 
'  Pari  D  b  fPon  tn's'  Lord  Liverpool  rose 

iii.  1726  6  an'l  sa^>  tnat  with  so  slender  a  ma- 
1743  ;  Ann.  jority  he  could  not  think  of  pressing 
Reg.  1820,  the  measure  further,  and  withdrew 
184'190-      the  bill.' 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
g8  general  transports  which  prevailed 
General  through  the  British  Islands  when  the 
transports  intelligence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
of  thepeo-  j^jjj  was  receiVed.  London  was  spon- 
taneously, though  partially,  illumina- 
ted for  three  successive  nights — those  who  did 
not  concur  in  the  general  joy,  and  they  were 
many,  joining  in  the  festivity  from  a  dread  of 
the  sovereign  mob,  and  of  the  instant  penalty 
of  having  their  windows  broken,  which  in  gen- 
eral followed  any  resistance  to  its  mandates. 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
all  the  great  towns,  followed  the  example.  For 
several  days  the  populace  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
empire  seemed  to  be  delirious  with  joy ;  nothing 
had  been  seen  like  it  before  since  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  nothing  approaching  to  it  after,  till 
the  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  Addresses  were 
voted  to  the  Queen,  from  the  Common  Council 
of  London,  and  all  the  popular  constituencies  in 
the  kingdom;  and  her  residence  in  London  was 
surrounded  from  daybreak  to  night  by  an  im- 
2  Ann.  Re",  mense  crowd,  testifying  in  their  usu- 
1820,  i92,°  al  noisy  way  the  satisfaction  they 

bett's  LTe  felfc  at  ll6r  VIctory-  Yet>  ami(lst  all 
of  Geo.  [V.  these  congratulations,  the  position  of 
447,449;  '  her  Majesty  was  sensibly  deteriora- 
llughes,  vi.  ted  even  by  the  completeness  of  her 
■  triumph.2 

Being  now  secure  of  her  position,  and  inde- 
89        pendent  of  the  support  of  the  popu- 
Rapidreac-  lace,  she  ceased  to  court  them,  and 
tlotiofpub-  this  speedily  cooled  their  ardor  in 
lie  opinion.  her  cauge>    They  oomplained  that  ghe 

was  now  always  encircled  by  a  coterie  of  Whig 
ladies,  and  no  longer  accessible  to  their  deputa- 
tions. When  the  struggle  was  over  and  the 
victory  gained,  the  King  and  his  Ministers  de- 
feated, and  the  Queen  secured  in  her  rank  and 
fortune,  they  began  to  reflect  on  what  they  had 
done,  and  the  qualities  of  the  exalted  personage 
of  whom  they  had  proved  themselves  such 
doughty  champions.  They  called  to  mind  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  which  they  had  little  con- 
sidered while  the  contest  lasted,  and  they  ob- 
served, not  without  secret  misgivings,  the  effect 
it  produced  on  the  different  classes  of  society. 


They  saw  that  the  experienced  hesitated  at  it, 
the  serious  shunned  it,  the  licentious  gloated 
over  it.  The  reaction  so  usual  in  such  cases, 
when  the  struggle  is  over,  ensued;  and,  satis- 
fied with  having  won  the  victory,  they  began 
to  regret  that  it  had  not  been  gained  in  a  less 
questionable  cause.  As  has  often  been  the  case 
in  English  history,  old  feelings  re-  i  Hughes, vi. 
vived  when  recent  ones  were  satia-  447;  Ann. 
ted ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  most  ReS-  '820>. 
popularyears  of  the  reign  of  George  ^^"gJo  • 
IV.  were  those  which  immediately  Twiss's  Life 
followed  the  greatest  defeat  his  Gov-  of  Eldon,  ii. 
ernment  had  experienced.1*  412' 

The  Ministers,  however,  who  were  not  aware 
of  the  commencement  of  this  reae-  grj 
tionary  feeling,  and  looked  only  at  Consterna- 
their  public  position  as  the  King's  5V°n  o^e 
Government,  felt  most  acutely  the  who  resolve 
defeat  they  had  undergone.    It  all  to  remain  at 
but  overturned  the  Administration ;  tlleir  Pos's. 
with  men  of  less  nerve  and  resolution  at  its 
head,  it  unquestionably  would  have  done  so. 
But  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
Lord  Sidmouth,  resolved  to  remain  at  their 
posts,  conscious  that  to  desert  their  Sovereign 
at  this  crisis  would  be  nothing  less  than  for  his 
generals  to  abandon  him  in  the  day  of  battle. 
They  were  well  aware  that  they  were  at  the 
moment  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  British 
dominions ;  they  were  never  seen  in  the  street 
without  being  reviled  by  the  mob ;  and  anony- 
mous letters  every  day  threatened  them  with 
death,  if  the  proceedings  against  her  Majesty 
were  not  abandoned.2    They  paid  „  LifeofSid 
no  regard  to  these  threats,  and  walk-  mouti,  jU 
ed  or  drove  to  the  House  every  day  332,  340; 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred  ;  and  the  ^"gj|'8M? 
people,  admiring  their  courage,  ab-  gyg  404  405" 
stained  from  actual  violence. f  Di- 
vision, as  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
ensued  in  the  Cabinet,  and  more  than  one  re- 
signation was  tendered  to  his  Majesty  ;  but  one 
only — that  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control — was  accepted,  who  was  sue- 

*  "  The  Whig  faction  flocked  round  the  Queen,  directly 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  bill,  and  her  lawyers,  who 
now  called  themselves  her  constitutional  advisers,  belong- 
ed to  that  faction  who  thought  to  get  possession  of  power 
by  her  instrumentality,  she  having  the  people  at  her  back. 
But  the  people,  who  hated  this  faction  more  than  the  oth- 
er, the  moment  they  saw  it  about  her,  troubled  her  with 
no  more  addresses.  They  suffered  her  to  remain  very 
tranquil  at  Brandenberg  House  ;  the  faction  agitated  ques- 
tions concerning  her  111  Parliament,  concerning  which  the 
people  cared  not  a  straw  ;  what  she  was  doing  soon  be- 
came as  indifferent  to  them  as  what  any  other  person  of 
the  royal  family  was  doing :  the  people  began  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  business  of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary 
reform  ;  and  her  way  of  life,  and  her  final  fate,  soon  be- 
came objects  of  curiosity,  much  more  than  interest,  with 
the  people." — Cobbett's  Life  of  George  IV.,  454. 

t  "  Matters  here  are  in  a  very  critical  state.  Fear  and 
faction  are  actively,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  at  work  ;  and 
it  is  possible  we  may  be  in  a  minority  and  the  fate  of  the 
Government  determined  in  a  very  few  days." — Lord  Sid- 
mouth to  Mr.  Bathurst,  27th  October,  1820.  "I  can 
not  describe  to  you  how  grievously  I  suffer,  and  have  suf- 
fered, on  account  of  the  dangerous  and  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  which  our  country,  the  King's  Government,  and 
indeed  all  of  us,  have  been  placed— a  situation  from  which 
1  profess  to  see  no  satisfactory  or  safe  deliverance." — 
Ditto  to  ditto,  28th  October,  1820.  "  One  day,  at  this 
time,  when  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  were  walk- 
ing through  Parliament  Street,  they  were  violently  hooted 
at  by  the  mob.  'Here  we  go,'  said  Lord  Sidmouth,  'the 
two  most  popular  men  in  England. '  '  Yes,'  replied  Lord 
Castlereagh, '  through  a  grateful  and  admiring  multitude."1 
— Life  of  Sidmouth.,  iii.  330,  333. 
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ceoded  by  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  body,  ventured  to  weather  the 
storm. 

The  result  showed  that  they  were  right,  and 
had  not  miscalculated  the  effect  of 
Return  of   jus';  ani^  courageous  conduct  on  the 
popularity   English  mind.    Though  liable  to  oc- 
ol'  Govern-  casional  fits  of  fervor,  which  for  the 

causesofit.  time  have  ofteu  lookecl  like  national 
insanity,  the  English  mind,  when  al- 
lowed time  for  reflection,  and  not  precluded 
from  thinking  by  the  pressure  of  suffering, 
rapidly  in  general  regains  its  equilibrium,  and 
never  so  much  so  as  after  a  decisive  victory. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  change  in  the  pub- 
lie  feeling  was  so  rapid  and  remarkable,  that  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  King  himself,  and 
his  Ministers  felt  no  difficulty  in  meeting  Par- 
liament.* Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  was 
bo  ;  for  reflection  soon  taught  the  nation  that 
their  zeal,  how  generous  and  honest  soever, 
had  been  exerted  on  an  unworthy  object;  that 
the  Queen  was  by  no  means  the  immaculate 
character  they  supposed;  and  that  however 
culpable  and  heartless  the  King's  conduct  had 
been  to  her  in  the  outset  of  her  married  life, 
latterly  at  least  the  principal  fault  had  been 
on  her  side;  in  truth,  also,  be  the  fault  where 
it  may,  her  habits  abroad  had  been  such  as 
rendered  her  unfit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
English  society.  The  trial,  they  saw,  was  of 
her  own  seeking ;  she  was  offered  the  title  of 
Queen,  and  a  bandsome  provision  abroad;  and 
they  could  not  regard  without  regret  the  en- 
thusiasm which  had  prevailed  in  favor  of  a  wo- 
man whom  the  highest  court  in  the  kingdom, 
upon  evidence  the  force  of  which  all  must  feel, 
had  virtually  pronounced  guilty.  The  battle 
had  been  a  drawn  one:  the  people  could  pride 
themselves  on  their  victory;  the  Ministers  on 
the  evidence  by  which  they  had  justified  their 
proceedings ;  and  both  parties  having  thus 
something  to  gratify  their  self-love,  their  mu- 
tual irritation  was  lessened,  and  reconciliation 
resulted  from  a  proceeding  which  presaged  at 
first  irreparable  alienation. 

Parliament  met,  after  being  prorogued  in  the 
g„  end  of  November,  on  the  23d  Janu- 
Meeting  of  ary,  and  Ministers  were  able  to  con- 
Parliament,  gratulate  the  country  with  reason 
an<j  flr*t Pro"  on  the  improved  condition  of  the 
cte  mgs.  people,  and  more  contented  temper 
of  the  public  mind.  In  truth,  the  change  in 
both  respects  was  most  remarkable;  and  Min- 
isters, who  had  anticipated  a  narrow  division, 
if  not  a  defeat,  on  the  question  of  the  Queen, 
and  their  conduct  in  regard  to  her,  were,  to 
their  surprise,  supported  by  large  majorities  in 
both  Houses,  which  on  6th  February  rose  to 
146  in  the  Commons.  This  great  victory  in  a 
mitnner  terminated  the  contest  of  parties  on 
that  painful  subject.  It  was  now  evident  that 
the  long  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  Queen's  trial,  and  the  weighty  evidence 
which  had  come  out  against  her,  had  com- 

*  "It  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  the  improvement 
of  the  public  mind,  and  the  loyalty  which  the  country  is 
now  every  where  displaying,  if  properly  cultivated  and 
turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  Ministers,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  thereby  be  enabled  to  repair  to  the  country  and 
to  me  those  evils,  of  the  magnitude  of  which  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion." — George  IV.  to  Lord  Eldon,  Jan.  9, 
1821  ;  Twiss's  Lift  of  Eldon,  ii.  413. 


pletely  changed  the  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  even  the  Radicals  must  j  Parl  Deb 
look  out  for  some  fresh  subject  of  iv.  460,  507 '■ 
complaint  in  their  attempts  to  over-  Ann.  Reg. 
turn  the  Government.1  1821, 15,  21. 

Such  a  subject  would,  but  for  the  manly  and 
judicious  course  adopted  by  the  Gov-  93 
eminent,  have  been  afforded  by  the  Debates  on 
course  which  foreign  affairs  had  taken  foreign  af- 
at  this  period.  The  revolutions  in  fairs' 
Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  and 
the  ferment  in  Germany,  had  deeply  agitated 
the  public  mind.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
the  hopes  these  events  had  awakened  in  one 
party,  or  the  fears  in  another,  were  most  pre- 
ponderant. All  observed,  many  hoped,  some 
feared,  from  them.  The  Congresses  of  Laybach 
and  Troppau,  of  which  an  account  has  already 
been  given,2  which  had  been  assem-  „ 
bled  avowedly  to  consider  the  course  yj^\ej'Qm' 
to  be  adopted  by  the  great  Continental 
powers  in  regard  to  these  portentous  events, 
afforded  a  fertile  field  for  eloquent  declama- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leaders ;  and 
Lord  Grey  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  in  the  Lower,  in  moving  for  the 
production  of  papers  relative  to  these  events, 
took  occasion  to  inveigh  strongly  against  the 
dangerous  attempts,  evidently  making  by  the 
Continental  powers,  to  stifle  the  growth  of 
freedom,  and  overturn  constitutional  monarch- 
ies in  all  the  lesser  states  around  them.  Min- 
isters resisted  the  motion,  but  declared  at  the 
same  time  that  the  English  Government  were 
no  parties  to  these  congresses,  and  that  they 
had  officially  notified  to  the  powers  there  as- 
sembled their  dissent  from  the  principles  and 
right  of  interference  there  advanced.  It  was 
known  that  this  statement  was  well  founded, 
and  Parliament,  satisfied  with  having  obtained 
such  an  assurance  from  the  Government,  and 
with  the  strong  declaration  of  English  feeling 
from  the  Opposition,  supported  3  Ann.  Reg. 
Ministers  in  both  Houses  by  large  1821,  102, 
majorities.3  lu'4- 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  continued  in  this  Par- 
liament, as  he  had  done  in  the  last, 
his  able  and  indefatigable  efforts  Sjr  jam'es 
to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  mon-  Mackintosh's 
strous  severities  and  anomalies  of  efforts  to  im- 
the  English  criminal  code.  His  in-  [^j^hiw. 
creasing  success,  though  not  tin- 
mixed  with  checks,  demonstrated  that  public 
opinion  was  rapidly  changing  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  and  that  the  time  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when,  practically  speaking,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  would  not  be  inflicted  in  any 
case  except  deliberate  murder,  in  which,  both 
on  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law,  and  every 
consideration  of  human  justice,  it  never  should 
be  abrogated.  As  this  blessed  change  has  now 
for  above  ten  years  been  practically  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  all  the  steps 
by  which  it  was  effected.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
therefore,  that  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  after  him  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  that  the  necessity  of  this  great  re- 
form was  first  impressed  on  the  public  mind, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  their  principles  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  he  became  Home  Secretary, 
that  it  was  on  a  large  scale  carried  into  effect. 
The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  when 
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the  penalty  of  death  was  so  justly  taken  away 
for  so  many  offenses,  care  was  not  taken  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  certainty  and  enlarge 
the  efficiency  of  secondary  punishments;  and 
that  from  the  long-continued  neglect  by  the 
colonial  secretaries  of  the  obvious  expedient  of 
always  mingling,  in  due  proportion,  the  streams 
of  gratuitous  Government  with  forced  penal 
emigration,  the  country  has  in  a  great  measure 
losAhe  immense  advantage  it  might  otherwise 
have  derived  from  the  possession  of  such  out- 
lets for  its  surplus  population  and  dangerous 
crime ;  and  that  the  colonies  have  been  led  to 
regard  with  horror,  and  strive  to  avert,  a  stream 
which,  duly  regulated,  might,  and  certainly 
would,  have  been  hailed  as  the  greatest  possi- 
ble blessing. 

Mr.  Plunkett,  on  the  28th  February,  brought 
95.  forward  a  motion  regarding  Roman 
Mr.  Can-  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  it  soon 
rung's  strik-  became  evident,  that  if  the  mantle 
onS  Ca'honc  of  Romilly  had  descended  on  Mack- 
Emancina-  intosh,  that  of  Grattan  had  fallen  on 
tion.  the  shoulders  of  Plunkett.    As  this 

subject  will  be  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  volume,  when  the  passing  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  is  narrated,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  give  the  arguments  advanced  on  both 
sides ;  but  there  is  one  speech  in  the  Commons, 
and  one  in  the  Lords,  from  which  brief  extracts 
must  be  given,  from  the  importance  of  the  sen- 
timents which  they  conveyed.  Mr.  Canning 
was  the  most  eloquent  supporter,  Mr.  Peel  the 
most  determined  opponent,  of  the  measure. 
"We  are,"  said  the  former,  "in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  peace,  achieved  in  a  great  degree  b}r  Cath- 
olic arms,  and  cemented  by  Catholic  blood. 
For  three  centuries  we  have  been  erecting 
mounds,  not  to  assist  or  improve,  but  to  thwart 
.nature;  we  have  raised  them  high  above  the 
waters,  where  they  have  stood  for  many  a  year 
frowning  proud  defiance  on  all  who  attempted 
to  cross  them ;  but,  in  the  course  of  ages,  even 
they  have  been  nearly  broken  down,  and  the 
narrow  isthmus  now  formed  between  them 
Btands  between 

"  Two  kindred  seas, 
Which,  mounting,  viewed  each  other  from  afar, 
And  longed  to  meet." 

Shall  we,  then,  fortify  the  mounds  which  are 
almost  in  ruins?  or  shall  we  leave  them  to 
moulder  away  by  time  or  accident  ? — an  event 
which,  though  distant,  must  happen,  and  which, 
when  it  does,  will  only  confer  a  thankless  fa- 
vor— or  shall  we  at  once  cut  away  the  isthmus 
that  remains,  and  float  on  the  min- 
iv'Ysi?61'  gl'nS  waves  the  ark  of  our  common' 
constitution?"1 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr. 
96       Peel,  in  words  which  subsequent 
Answer  by  events  have  rendered  prophetic:  "I 
Mr.  Peel.     <j0  not  concur  in  the  anticipation  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  would  tend 
to  re-establish  harmony  in  the  state,  or  smooth 
down  conflicting  feelings.    I  do  not  wish  to 
touch  prospectively  upon  the  consequences  of 
intemperate  struggles  for  power.  I  do  not  wish 
to  use  language  which  may  be  construed  into 
a  harsh  interpretation  of  the  acts  and  objects 
of  men  who  proceed  in  the  career  of  ambition, 
but  I  must  say  this  much,  that  if  Parliament 
admits  an  equal  capacity  for  the  possession  of 
Vol.  I.— Z 


power  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  this 
respect,  they  will  have  no  means  of  considering 
the  state  of  the  population,  of  securing  that 
equal  division  of  power  which  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, essential  to  the  stability  of  the  existing 
form  of  government.  The  struggle  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  will  be  violent,  and  the 
issue  doubtful.  If  they  were  to  be  sent  forth 
together  as  rival  candidates,  with  an  equal  ca- 
pacity for  direct  parliamentary  representation, 
so  far  from  seeing  any  prospect  of  the  allevia- 
tion of  points  of  political  differences,  1  can  only 
anticipate  the  revival  of  animosities  now  happily 
extinct,  and  the  continuance,  in  an  aggravated 
form,  of  angry  discussions,  now  happily  gliding 
into  decay  and  disuse.  If,  in  consequence  of 
this  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the  duration 
of  Parliament  should  be  reduced  from  seven  to 
three  years,  then  will  the  frequent  collision  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  furnish  a  still  greater 
accession  of  violent  matter  to  keep  alive  do- 
mestic dissension  in  every  form  in  which  it  can. 
be  arrayed,  against  the  internal  peace  and  con- 
cord of  the  empire.  These  are  my  honest  sen- 
timents upon  this  all-important  question,  unin- 
fluenced by  any  motive  but  an  ardent  i  par]  Deb_ 
anxiety  for  the  durability  of  our  hap-  iv.  1002, 
py  constitution." 1  1003- 

This  debate  is  memorable  for  one  circum- 
stance— it  was  the  first  occasion  on  97 
which  a  majority  was  obtained  for  Which  is 

Catholic  Emancipation.    The  second  c,arr>ed  m 
•  j  i_  r  the  Com- 

reading  was  earned  by  a  majority  01  mons  and 

11,  the  numbers  being  254  to  243;  lost  in  the 
and  this  majority  was  increased,  on  Peers, 
the  third  reading,  to  19;  the  numbers  being  216 
to  197.  The  bill,  accordingly,  went  into  com- 
mittee, and  passed  the  Commons;  but  it  was 
thrown  out,  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  major- 
ity of  39  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  numbers 
being  159  to  120.  On  this  occasion  the  Duke 
of  York  made  a  memorable  declaration  of  his 
opinion  on  this  subject.  "Educated,"  said  his 
Royal  Highness,  "  in  the  principles  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  I  am  persuaded  that  her  in- 
terests are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  consider  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  constitution.  The  more  I  hear  the  subject 
discussed,  the  more  am  I  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion I  now  express.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  toleration.  I 
should  wish  that  every  sect  should  have  the 
free  exercise  of  its  religion,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  affect  the  security  of  the  established,  and 
as  long  as  its  members  remained  loyal  subjects. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  allowing 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the  granting  of 
political  power.  My  opposition  to  this  bill  arises 
from  principles  which  I  have  embraced  ever 
since  I  have  been  able  to  judge  for  myself,  and 
which  I  hope  I  shall  cherish  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
life."  This  decisive  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne,  jj!,"  ' ' 
whose  early  accession  seemed  likely 
from  the  health  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  pro- 
duced a  very  great  impression,  and  carried  the 
popularity  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  highest 
point.  He  became  the  object  of  enthusiastic 
applause  at  all  the  political  meetings  of  per- 
sons attached  to  the  Established  Church,  at 
which  the  singular  coincidence  in  number  of 
the  thirty-nine  peers  who  threw  out  the  bill 
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and  the  thirty  -  nine  articles  of  the  Church 
'Pari  Deb  °^  England,  never  failed  to  be  ob- 
v.  282  356.  served  on,  and  elicit  unbounded  ap- 
plause.1 

Lord  John  Russell,  about  the  same  time, 
g8  brought  forward  a  bill  for  a  grad- 
Lord  John  ua^  an(l  safe  system  of  Parliament- 
Russell's  ary  Reform.  It  was  founded  on  res- 
motion  for  olutions,  that  there  were  great  com- 
Parliament-  ^i  •  ^  .1  i  •  .  r  .i_ 
ary  Reform.  P'alIlts  on  the  subject  ot  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament; 
that  it  was  expedient  to  give  such  places  as 
had  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and  population, 
and  at  present  were  unrepresented,  the  right 
of  sending  members  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  to 
consider  how  this  could  be  done,  without  an 
inconvenient  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  all  charges  of 
bribery  should  be  effectually  inquired  into, 
and,  if  proved,  such  boroughs  should  be  disfran- 
chised. The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  31,  the  numbers  being  156  to  125;  but  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  minority,  as  well  as 
weight  of  the  names  of  which  it  was  composed, 
indicated  the  change  of  general  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  might  have  warned  the  support- 
ers of  the  existing  system  of  the  necessity  of 
consenting  to  a  safe  and  prudent  reform,  if 
any  thing  could  convince  men  who  are  main- 
ly actuated  by  the  desire  to  retain, 

v.  622  623.'  or  the  thirst  t0  obtain>  political 
power.2 

The  various  branches  of  manufactures,  dur- 
gg  ing  this  year,  exhibited  a  marked  and 
Appoint-  gratifying  improvement;  but  in  agri- 
ment  of  a  culture  the  prevailing  distress  was 
committee  ]10(.  onjy  unabated,  but  had  become 
into'asd-6  greater  than  ever,  and,  in  truth,  had 
cultural  now  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it 
distress,  could  no  longer  be  passed  over  in 
March7-  silence.  On  7th  March,  Mr.  Gooch 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  agricultural  dis- 
tress; and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr. 
Curwen  observed,  "  In  the  flourishing  days  of 
the  empire,  the  income  of  the  nation  was 
£400,000,000,  and  the  taxation  was  £80,000,000 
annually.  At  present  the  income  is  only 
£300,000,000,  yet  the  taxation  was  nearly  the 
same.  In  what  situation  was  the  farmer?  The 
average  of  wheat,  if  properly  taken,  was  not 
more  than  62s.  a  quarter ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  farmer  lost  3s.  by  every 
quarter  of  wheat  which  he  grew.  On  the  ar- 
ticle of  wheat  alone,  the  agricultural  interest 
had  lost  £15,000,000,  and  on  barley  and  oats 
£15,000,000  more.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
value  of  farming  stock  had  been  diminished  by 
£10,000,000;  so  that  in  England  alone  there 
was  a  diminution  of  £40,000,000  a  year.  The 
diminution  on  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  can  not  be  less  than 
£15,000,000;  so  that  the  total  loss  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  two  islands  can  not  be  taken 
at  less  than  £55,000,00(1.  This  is  probably  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  value  of  their  produc- 
tions; and  as  their  taxation  remains  the  same, 
it  has,  practically  speaking,  been  increased 
'Pari  Deb  twenty-six  per  cent,  also."3  The 
iv.  1M7,  truth  of  these  statements,  how  start- 
1131.         ling  soever,  wa«  so  generally  known, 


that  Government  yielded;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
agricultural  distress,  which  made  a  most  val- 
uable report  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Great  light  was  thrown  upon  the  causes  of 
this  distress  in  a  debate  which  took  jqq 
place,  shortly  after,  on  a  bill  of  little  Bank  Cash 
importance,  introduced  by  Govern-  Payment 
ment,  authorizing  the  Bank,  if  they 
chose,  to  resume  cash  payments  on  1st  May, 
1821,  instead  of  May,  1822,  as  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  of  1819.  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  giving 
the  Bank  this  option  was,  that  they  had,  at  a 
very  heavy  expense  to  themselves,  accumulated 
a  very  great  treasure,  and  that,  the  paper  circu- 
lation of  the  country  had  been  so  much  con- 
tracted that  cash  payments  might  be  resumed 
with  safety.  He  stated  that,  "in  June,  1819, 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  amounted  to  £25,600,000 ; 
and  they  had  been  progressively  diminished, 
till  now  they  were  only  £24,000,000.  The 
country  bankers  had  drawn  in  their  notes  in  a 
still  greater  proportion.  Above  four  millions 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  in 
less  than  two  years — a  state  of  things  which 
amply  justifies  the  present  proposal  to  give  the 
Bank  the  option  of  issuing  gold  coin,  i  pari  Det). 
if  they  thought  fit,  a  year  sooner  iv.  1315, 
than  by  law  provided."1  131f>- 

The  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
thus  made  the  subject  of  boast  by  joj 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Baring's 
were  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Baring  in  speech  on 
the  same  debate:  "In  looking  at  the  subJcct- 
this  question,  it  is  very  material  to  consider 
what  is  the  state  of  the  country  in  this  the 
sixth  year  of  peace.  Petitions  are  coming  in 
from  all  quarters,  remonstrating  against  the 
state  of  suffering  in  which  so  many  classes  are 
unhappily  involved,  and  none  more  than  the 
agricultural  class.  When  such  is  the  state  of 
the  country  in  the  sixth  year  of  peace,  and 
when  all  the  idle  stories  about  over-production 
and  under-consumption,  and  suchlike  trash, 
have  been  swept  away,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  a  country  placed  in  a  situation 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  nation  or  time. 
No  country  before  ever  presented  the  continu- 
ance of  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle  as  that  of 
living  under  a  progressive  increase  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  people.  It  appears  clear  that, 
from  the  operations  of  the  altered  currency,  we 
have  loaded  ourselves,  not  only  with  an  im- 
mense public  debt,  but  also  with  an  increased 
debt  between  individual  and  individual,  the 
weight  of  which  continues  to  press  upon  the 
country,  and  to  the  continuance  of  which  pres- 
sure no  end  can  be  seen. 

"The  real  difficulty  is  to  meet  the  increased 
amount  of  debts  of  every  sort,  public 
and  private,  produced  by  the  late  continued, 
change  in  the  currency.  It  is  an 
observation  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
true,  that  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  is  what  nobody,  not  even  the  wisest, 
generally  perceive.  They  talk  of  alteration  in 
the  price  of  bread  and  provisions,  never  re- 
flecting that  the  alteration  is  not  in  the  value 
of  these  articles,  but  in  that  of  the  currency  in 
which  they  are  paid.    To  talk  of  the  alteration 
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of  the  value  of  money  being  three,  five,  or  six 
per  cent,  is  mere  trifling.  What  we  now  are 
witnessing  is  the  exact  converse  of  what  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  from  the  enlarged  issue 
of  paper,  and  over  the  whole  world  from  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peju. 
The  misfortune  is,  in  reference  to  agriculture, 
that  what  is  a  rumunerating  price  at  one  time 
becomes  quite  the  reverse  at  another.  For- 
merly it  was  thought  that  56s.  a  quarter  was  a 
remunerating  price,  but  that  is  not  the  case 
now.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?  It  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  altered  currency,  and  by  the 
produce  of  this  country  coming  into  contact 
with  the  commodities  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  at  a  time  when  the  taxes,  debts,  and 
charges  which  the  farmer  has  to  meet  have 
undergone  no  alteration.  His  products  did 
not  bring  their  former  price,  while  his  private 
debts  remained  at  their  original  amount.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  the  great  mortgage  of  the 
National  Debt,  which  sweeps  over  the  whole 
country,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  the  farm- 
er to  live  on  prices  which  formerly  were  con- 
sidered a  fair  remuneration.  The  difficulties  of 
the  country,  then,  arise  from  this,  that  you  have 
brought  back  your  currency  to  its  former  value, 
so  far  as  regards  your  income ;  but  it  remains  at 
its  former  value,  so  far  as  regards  your  expen- 
diture." Weighty,  indeed,  are  these  remarks, 
which  subsequent  events  have  so  fully  con- 
firmed, and  which  came  then  from  the  first  mer- 
1  Pari.  Deb.  chant  in  the  world,  who  afterward 
iv.  1318,  conferred  honor  on,  instead  of  receiv- 
1323.  ing  from,  the  title  of  Ashburton.1 
The  increased  weight  of  debts  and  taxes, 
jq3  coinciding  with  the  diminished  in- 
Vehement  comes  arising  from  the  contracted 
demand  for  currency,  produced  its  natural  and 
a  reduction  usual  ff  t  in  inducing  an  additional 
ol  taxation.  .-,  5  .    .      . . 

pressure  on  Government  lor  the  re- 
duction of  taxation.    Mr.  Hume*  brought  this 


*  The  returns  obtained  by  Mr.  Hume  presented  the 
following  comparative  statement  of  the  British  army,  ex- 
clusive of  the  troops  in  India,  in  1792  and  1821  respec- 
tively, viz. : 

1792.  Men. 
Regulars  in  Great  Britain— Infantry  and  cavalry  15,919 

Do.       Ireland   12,000 

Colonies    17,323 

Artillery   3,730 

Marines   4,425 


Total  regulars   53,397 

Militia  disembodied   33,410 

86,807 

1821.  Men. 

Regulars  in  Great  Britain— Cavalry  and  infantry  27,852 

Do.       Ireland   20  778 

Do.      Colonies   32476 

Artillery   .  7,872 

Marines   8,000 

Colonial  troops — Cape   450 

Do.           Ceylon   3,606 

Recruiting  Establishment   497 


Total  regulars   101,539 

Disembodied  militia— England   55,092 

Do.                Ireland   22  472 

Yeomanry— Great  Britain    36^294 

Do.       Ireland    30\786 

Volunteer  infantry  , ' '  6,934 

Great  Britain— Veterans  disembodied   lojoOO 

East  India  Company's  regiment   750 


Total  irregulars   162,328 

Grand  Total   263,867 

-Pari.  Papers,  No.  363,  1621  ,  Pari.  Deb.,  v.  1362.  ■ 


subject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
whole  finances  of  the  country  underwent  a 
more  thorough  investigation  than  they  had 
ever  previously  done.  His  labors  embraced 
chiefly  the  expenses  of  the  offices  connected 
with  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  depart- 
ments; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
rendered  good  service  by  exposing  many  abuses 
that  existed  in  these  departments;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject. In  consequence  of  the  universal  com- 
plaint of  agricultural  distress,  Mr.  Western 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  repeal  the  malt  du- 
ties, which  was  carried,  on  the  first  reading,  by 
a  majority  of  24,  the  numbers  being  149  to  125,. 
It  was  thrown  out,  however,  on  the  second 
reading;  and  so  productive  is  this  tax,  and  so 
widely  is  its  weight  diffused  over  the  commu- 
nity, that  its  repeal  has  never  yet  been  carried. 
The  majority  on  the  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
however,  was  an  ominous  circumstance,  charac- 
teristic of  the  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest ;  and  members  were  so  impressed  with 
it  that  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  yield  on  a 
surbordinate  point,  and  the  agricul-  iAnn.  Re°-. 
tural  horse-tax  was  accordingly  re-  1821,  84, 
pealed  this  session.1  10°- 

The  committee  on  agricultural  distress  pre- 
sented their  report  on  18th  June.    It  504 
was  a  most  elaborate  and  valuable  Agricultu- 
document,  as  it  bore  testimony  to  the  ralcommit- 
fact  established  before  the  committee,  anYst^"3' 
that  "  the  complaints  of  the  peti-  of  the  con- 
tioners  were  founded  in  fact,  in  so  sumption 
far  as  they  represented  that,  at  the  °{- 1au"'u?]!e3 
present  price  of  corn,  the  returns  to 
the  owners  of  occupied  land,  after  allowing 
growers  the  interest  of  investments,  were  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings; 
but  that  the  committee,  after  a  long  and  anx- 
ious inquiry,  bad  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
means  calculated  immediately  to  relieve  the 
present  distress."  *    It  is  by  no  means  surpris- 


*  "  So  far  as  the  pressure  arises  from  superabundant 
harvests,  it  is  beyond  the  application  ol  any  legislative 
provision ;  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  increased  value 
of  money,  it  is  not  one  peculiar  to  the  farmer,  but  extends 
to  many  other  classes.  That  result,  however,  is  the 
more  severely  felt  by  the  tenant,  in  consequence  of  its 
coincidence  with  an  overstocked  market.  The  departure 
from  our  ancient  standard,  in  proportion  as  it  was  per- 
judicial  to  all  creditors  of  money,  and  persons  dependent 
on  a  fixed  income,  was  a  benefit  to  the  active  capital  of 
the  country ;  and  the  same  classes  have  been  oppositely 
affected  by  a  return  to  that  standard.  The  restoration 
of  it  has  also  embarrassed  the  landholder,  in  proportion 
as  his  estate  has  been  encumbered  with  mortgages,  and 
other  fixed  payments  assigned  on  it  during  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency.  The  only  alleviation  for  this  evil  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  as  may  lighten  the  burdens  on  the  landed  interest. 
At  present  the  annual  produce  of  corn,  the  growth  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  is,  upon  an  average  crop,  equal  to  our 
present  consumption,  and  that,  with  such  an  average 
crop,  the  present  import  prices,  below  which  foreign  corn 
is  by  law  altogether  excluded,  are  fully  sufficient,  more 
especially  since  the  change  in  the  currency,  to  secure  to 
the  British  farmer  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  home 
market.  The  change  in  the  value  of  our  money  is  virtu- 
ally an  advance  upon  our  import  prices ;  and  the  result 
of  every  such  advance,  supposing  prices  not  to  undergo  a 
corresponding  rise  in  other  countries,  must  but  expose 
this  country  to  greater  and  more  grevious  fluctuations  in 
price,  and  the  business  of  the  farmer  to  greater  fluctuation 
and  uncertainty.  Protection  can  not  be  carried  further 
than  monopoly,  which  the  British  farmer  has  completely 
enjoyed  for  the  last  two  harvests — the  ports  having  been 
almost  constantly  shut  against  foreign  imports  during 
thirty  months." — Commons'  Report,  iiiuc  18,1821  ;  Pari. 
Deb.,  v.  81,  Appendix. 
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ing  that  it  wa9  so;  for  as  their  difficulties  all 
arose  from  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  it 
was  impossible  they  could  be  removed  till  that 
contraction  was  alleviated,  a  thing  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  legislature  was  resolved 
not  to  do.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  very 
same  time  Lord  Liverpool  demonstrated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  general  consumption  of 
the  country,  in  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury, 
had  considerably  increased  in  the  last  year.* 
This  fact  is  important,  as  affording  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  observation  already  made1 

i  ^Hl  °42.  as  t0  tlle  eterna'  law  ot  nature,  that 
the  division  of  labor  and  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  capable  of  indefinite  appli- 
cation to  manufacturing  industry,  have  no 
=  Ann  Re",  tendency  to  cheapen  the  production 
1821. 73  :  of  the  subsistence  of  man,  and  conse- 
Commons*  quently  that  the  first  and  the  last  to 
lunula  suffer  from  a  contraction  of  the  cttr- 
1821 :  Pari,  rency,  and  enhancement  of  the  value 
Deb.  v.  79,  of  money,  are  the  classes  engaged  in 
App-         the  cultivation  of  the  soil.2 

This  long-continued  and  most  severe  depres- 
105.       sion  in  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
Increase  of  uce,  coupled  with  the  reiterated  re- 
the  desire    f     j     f  pavijament  to  do  any  thing 
for  relorni    .    "     .       , .  .    .  .       .,  J,  & 

among  ihe  for  their  relief,  at  length  came  to  pro- 

agncultur-  duee  important  political  effects.  It 
ists.  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  land- 

owners and  farmers,  who  in  every  age  had  been 
the  firmest  supporters  of  the  throne,  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  not  adequately  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  and  that  no  relief  from 
their  sufferings  could  be  anticipated,  until,  by 
a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  their  voice  was  brought  to  bear  more 
directly  and  powerfully  upon  the  measures  of 
Government.  Every  thing  was  favorable :  all 
the  world  was  at  peace ;  trade  had  revived ; 
the  seasons  were  fine ;  importation  was  prohib- 
ited, and  had  ceased.  Nevertheless  prices  were 
so  low  that  it  was  evident  that  a  few  more  such 
years  would  exhaust  all  their  capital,  and  re- 
duce them  to  beggary.  Reform  had  become  in- 
dispensable, if  they  would  avoid  ruin.  Now, 
accordingly,  for  the  first  time,  the  desire  for 
parliamentary  reform  spread  from  the  towns, 
where  it  had  hitherto  prevailed,  to  the  rural 
districts,  and  gave  token  of  an  important  change 
in  this  respect  in  the  landed  interest;  and  the 
ablest  of  the  historians  of  the  time  in  the  Ra- 
dical interest  has  borne  testimony  to  the  fact 
that,  but  for  the  change  in  the  currency,  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution  never  could  have 
taken  place,  f 

Average  of  three 
years  ending  Jan-         Year  1821. 
uary,  1820. 

*  Beer,  barrels   5,350.000  ....  5,599,000 

Candles,  lb   79,810,000    88,350,000 

Malt   23,289,000  ....  24,511,000 

Salt   1,936,000    1,981,000 

Soap, lb   09,474,000  ....  73,705,000 

Spirits   5,047,000    0,575,000 

Tea    22,186,000  ....  22,542,000 

Sugar   3.117,000  ....  3,413,000 

—Arm.  Reg.,  1821,  73. 

t  "In  the  beginning  of  1822,"  says  Miss  Martineau, 
"  every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  ;  but  agriculture  was  depressed,  and  complaints 
were  uttered  at  many  county  meetings,  both  before  and 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  These  incessant  groan- 
ings,  wearisome  to  the  ears,  and  truly  distressing  to  the 
hearts,  were  not  borne  idly  to  the  winds.  The  complain- 
ers  did  not  obtain  from  Parliament  the  aid  which  they  de- 
sired, but  they  largely  advanced  the  cause  of  Parliament- 


Lord  Castlereagh,  to  whom  the  mutability  of 
the  populace  was  well  known,  had  ltl0 
prophesied,  at  the  close  of  the  pro-  Coronation 
ceedings  against  the  Queen,  that  "in  of  George 
six  months  the  King  would  be  the  jjjj  lg 
majt  popular  man  within  his  domin- 
ions." This  prediction  was  verified  to  the  let- 
ter. The  symptoms  of  returning  popularity 
were  so  evident,  that  his  Majesty,  contrary  to 
his  inclination  and  usual  habits,  was  prevailed 
on  by  his  Ministers  to  appear  frequently  in  pub- 
lic, both  in  the  parks  and  principal  theatres, 
on  which  occasions  he  was  received  with  un- 
bounded applause.  This  favorable  appearance 
induced  Government  to  determine  on  carrying 
into  effect  the  coronation,  which  had  been  orig- 
inally fixed  for  August  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
had  been  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  \  ro- 
ceedings  against  the  Queen,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  public  mind  which  ensued.  Her  Maj- 
esty, who  was  not  aware  that  her  popularity  had 
declined  as  rapidly  as  that  of  her  royal  spouse 
had  increased,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  prefer  a 
claim,  both  to  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council, 
to  be  crowned  at  the  same  time  as  Queen  Con- 
sort. The  Council,  however,  determined  that 
she  was  not  entitled  to  demand  it  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  that  in  the  circumstances  they  were 
not  called  on  to  concede  it  as  a  matter  of  court- 
esy ;  and  her  demand  was  in  consequence  re- 
fused. Upon  this  the  Queen  applied  to  the 
Luke  of  .Norfolk,  as  Earl-Marshal  of  Lngland, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  a  place 
in  the  Abbey  at  the  coronation;  but  as  they 
were  subject  to  the  King  in  C  ouncil  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  petition  was  of  course  refused,  though 
in  the  most  courteous  manner.  Lpon  this  her 
Majesty  declared  her  resolution  to  appear  per- 
sonally at  the  coronation,  and  deliver  her  pro- 
test into  the  King's  own  hand.  This  determ- 
ination, being  known,  diffused  a  general  appre- 
hension that  a  riot  would  ensue  on  the  occasion ; 
and  to  such  a  degree  did  the  panic  spread,  that 
places  to  see  the  procession,  which  previously 
had  been  selling  for  ten  guineas,  were  i  Hughes 
to  be  had  on  the  morning  of  the  cere-  vi.  409, 470 ; 
mony  for  half-a-crown,  and  all  the  Ann.  Keg. 
troops  in  London  and  the  vicinity  ,2J  .'  Ma£_ 
were  assembled  near  'Westminster  tineau,  i. 
Abbey  to  preserve  the  peace.1  25a- 


ary  reform.  If  the  agricultural  interest  had  been  in  a  high 
state  of  prosperity  lrom  1820  to  1830,  the  great  question 
qf  reform  in  1'urltamcnt  must  have  remained  much  longer 
afloat  than  it  actually  did,  lrom  the  inertness  or  opposi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  classes,  who,  as  it  was,  were  suf- 
ficiently discontented  with  Parliament  to  desire  a  change. 
Extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  when  we  look  only  to 
the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  at 
that  time,  we  shall  find,  on  looking  abroad  through  the 
country,  that  it  was  so.  Such  politicians  as  Cobbett  pre- 
sented themselves  among  the  discontented  farmers,  and 
preached  to  them  about  the  pressure  of  the  debt,  a  bad 
system  of  taxation,  a  habit  of  extravagant  expenditure, 
and  of  a  short  method  of  remedying  these  evils  by  obtain- 
ing a  better  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  no  small  section  of  the  agricultural  classes  that  as- 
sisted in  carrying  the  question  at  last ;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  or  that  order  of  reformers 
obtained  their  convictions  through  the  distress  ot  these 
years.'-— Martineau's  Thirty  Years  of  Peace,  i.  267.  At 
that  period  the  author,  whose 'head  was  then  more  full  oil 
academical  studies  than  political  speculations,  frequently 
stated  it  in  company  as  a  problem  in  algebra,  easy  ol  sol- 
ution, "  Given  the  Toryism  of  a  landed  proprietor,  required 
to  find  the  period  of  want  of  rents  which  will  reduce  him 
to  a  Radical  reformer."  He  little  thought  then  what  mo- 
mentous consequences  to  his  country  and  the  world  were 
to  ensue  from  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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The  ceremony  took  place  accordingly,  but  it 
j07  soon  appeared  that  the  precautions 
Ceremony  and  apprehensions  were  alike  ground- 
on  the  oe-  less.  This  coronation  was  memora- 
casion.  jjle,  no^  orjiy  for  tue  unparalleled 
magnificence  of  the  dresses,  decorations,  and 
arrangements  made  on  the  occasion,  but  for  this 
circumstance — it  was  the  last  where  the  gor- 
geous but  somewhat  grotesque  habiliments  of 
feudal  times  appeared,  or  will  ever  appear,  in 
the  realm  of  England.  All  that  the  pomp  of 
modern  times  could  produce,  or  modern  wealth 
purchase,  joined  to  the  magnificence  of  ancient 
costume,  were  there  combined,  and  with  the 
most  imposing  effect.  .The  procession,  which 
moved  from  the  place  where  it  was  marshaled 
in  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Abbey;  the  cere- 
mony  of  coronation  within  the  Abbey  itself, 
which  had  seen  so  many  similar  pageants  from 
the  earliest  days  of  English  story;  the  splendid 
banquet  in  the  Hall,  where  the  Champion  of 
England,  in  full  armor,  rode  in,  threw  down  his 
gauntlet  to  all  who  challenged  the  King's  title, 
and  backed  his  harnessed  steed  out  of  the  Hall 
without  turning  on  his  sovereign,  were  all  ex- 
hibited with  the  most  overpowering  magnifi- 
cence. Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  mind  was  so 
fraught  with  chivalrous  images,  has  declared 
that  "  a  ceremony  more  august  and  imposing  in 
all  its  parts,  or  more  calculated  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  both  on  the  eye  and  the  feel- 
ings, can  not  possibly  be  conceived.  The  ex- 
'  Sir  Walter  Pense>  s0  ?ar  as  's  national  or  per- 
Scott's  De-  sonal,  goes  directly  and  instantly  to 
seription,     the  encouragement  of  the  British 

Edinburgh    manufacturer.    It  operates  as  a  tax 

Chronicle,  ,,,        ,         .',      ,.  r 

July  23,       011  wealth,  and  consideration  tor  the 

1821  ;  Ann.  benefit  of  poverty  and  industry — 
a  tax  w'^a§ty  Pa'd  by  one  class, 
Hui'hes.'vi.  an^  n°t  less  acceptable  to  the  other, 
47i7  472 ;  because  it  adds  a  happy  holiday 
App.  to  to  the  monotony  of  a  life  of  la- 
ctam.       bor  »  , 

Men  whose  names  have  become  immortal, 
108.  walked — some  of  them,  alas!  for  the 
Aspect  of  last  time — in  that  magnificent  pa- 
ton''l!(m-  Seant-  There  was  Wellington,  who 
don'derry,  grasped  in  his  hand  the  baton  won 
and  George  on  the  field  of  Vittoria,  and  bore  by 
n  •  his  side  the  sword  which  struck  down 

Napoleon  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  whose 
Roman  countenance,  improved  but  not  yet 
dimmed  by  years,  bespoke  the  lofty  cast  of  his 
mind ;  there  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  recent- 
ly succeeded  to  the  title  of  Londonderry,  in  the 
magnificent  robes  of  the  Garter,  with  his  high 
plumes,  fine  face,  and  majestic  person,  appear- 
ed a  fitting  representative  of  the  Order  of  Ed- 
ward HI. ;  and  there  was  the  Sovereign,  the 
descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Garter,  whose 
air  and  countenance,  though  almost  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  magnificence  and  jewels, 
revealed  his  high  descent,  and  evinced  the  still 
untarnished  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Stu- 
arts. Nor  was  female  beauty  wanting  to  grace 
the  splendid  spectacle,  for  all  the  noblest  and 
fairest  of  the  nobility  of  England,  the  most  love- 
2  Sir  Wa[_  ly  race  in  the  world,  were  there,  and 
ter  Scott,  added  the  lustre  of  their  diamonds, 
ut  supra';  and  the  still  brighter  lustre  of  their 
Hughes.vi.  eyes,  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
matchless  scene.3 


But  the  first  and  highest  lady  in  the  realm 
was  not  there ;  and  the  disappoint- 
ment she  experienced  at  being  re-  The  Q„een 
fused  admittance  was  one  cause  of  jS  refused 
her  death,  which  soon  after  ensued,  admittance: 
The  Queen,  with  that  resolution  and  AeJ'lrdePtb- 
indomitable  spirit  which,  for  good  " 
or  for  evil,  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of 
her  race,  though  refused  a  ticket,  resolved  to 
force  her  way  into  the  Abbey,  and  witness,  at 
least,  if  she  was  not  permitted  to  take  part  in, 
the  ceremony.  She  came  to  the  door,  accord- 
ingly, in  an  open  barouche,  drawn  by  six  beau- 
tiful bays,  accompanied  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Hood  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  was  loud- 
ly cheered  by  the  populace  as  she  passed  along 
the  streets.  When  she  approached  the  Abbey, 
however,  some  cries  of  an  opposite  description 
were  heard ;  and  when  she  arrived  at  the  door, 
she  was  respectfully,  but  firmly,  refused  admit' 
tance  by  the  door-keeper,  who  had  the  painful 
duty  imposed  on  him  of  denying  access  to  his 
sovereign.  She  retired  from  the  door,  after 
some  altercation,  deeply  mortified,  amidst  cries 
from  the  people,  some  cheers,  but  others  which 
proved  how  much  general  opinion  had  changed 
in  regard  to  her.  Such  was  the  chagrin  she 
experienced  from  this  event,  that,  combined 
with  an  obstruction  of  the  bowels  that  soon 
after  seized  her,  mortification  ensued,  which 
terminated  fatally  in  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night afterward.  The  ruling  passion  appeared 
strong  in  death.  She  ordered  that  iAnn  rc„ 
her  remains  should  not  be  left  in  1821,  347' 
England,  but  carried  to  her  native  348 ;  App. 

land,  and  buried  beside  her  ancestors,  l?,Ci!ron'  -; 

.        •  .•       ,,TT       v  Hughes,  vi. 

with  this  inscription,    Here  lies  Oar-  473,474; 

oline  of  Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  Martineau. 
of  England."1  *•  260- 

Before  the  death  of  the  Queen  was  known, 
the  King  had  made  preparations  for  ]]0 
a  visit  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  not  King's  visit 
thought  proper  to  interrupt  them,  to  Ireland. 
On  Saturday,  11th  August,  his  Ma-  Au§-  12- 
jesty  embarked  at  Holyhead,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  landed  at  Howth  in  the  Bay 
of  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations,  and  the  most  heartfelt 
demonstrations  of  loyalty,  by  that  warm-heart- 
ed and  easily-excited  people.    They  escorted 
him  with  the  most  tumultuous  acclamations  to 
the  vice-regal  lodge,  from  the  steps  of  which  he 
thus  addressed  them :  "  This  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life.    I  have  long  wished  to 
visit  you.    My  heart  has  always  been  Irish : 
from  the  day  it  first  beat,  I  loved  Ireland,  and 
this  day  has  shown  me  that  I  am  beloved  by 
my  Irish  subjects.    Rank,  station,  honors,  are 
nothing;  but  to  feel  that  I  live  in  the  hearts  of 
my  Irish  subjects,  is  to  me  exalted  happiness." 
These  felicitous  expressions  diffused  universal 
enchantment,  and,  combined  with  the  graceful 
condescension  and  dignified  affability  of  man- 
ner which  the  Sovereign  knew  so  well  to  exhib- 
it when  inclined  to  do  so,  roused  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  a  perfect  enthusiasm.    For  the 
week  that  he  remained  there,  his 
life  was  a  continued  triumph:  re-  182"njL29eff' 
views,  theatres,  spectacles,  and  en-  131 ;'  App. 
tertainments,  succeeded  one  anoth-  to  Chron. ; 
er  in  brilliant  succession;  and  after  Ji^;!'  vil 
a  short  sojourn  at  Slanes  Castle,2  the  ' 
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seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  soon  after  paid  a  visit  to  Han- 
over, where  he  was  received  in  the  same  cor- 
dial and  splendid  manner. 

The  funeral  of  the  Queen  took  place  on  the 
jjj       14th  August,  at  the  very  time  when 
Funeral  of  the  King  was  receiving  the  impas- 
thetiueen,  sioned  demonstrations  of  loyalty  on 

missldof  tlle  Part  of  his  Irish  subjects ;  and  i(; 
SirR.Wii-  caused  a  painful  and  discreditable 
son  from  scene,  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  army.  one  Gf  the  most  gallant  officers  in  the 
English  army  from  the  service  which  his  valor 
and  conduct  had  so  long  adorned.  It  had  been 
directed  by  her  Majesty  that  her  body,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  should  be  taken  to  Brunswick 
to  be  interred.  Anxious  to  avoid  any  rioting 
or  painful  occurrence  in  conveying  the  body 
from  Brandenberg  House,  where  she  died,  to 
the  place  where  it  was  to  be  embarked,  Rom- 
ford in  Essex,  Ministers  had  directed  that  the 
hearse  which  conveyed  the  body,  with  attend- 
ants suitable  to  her  rank,  should  proceed  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  north  suburbs  of 
London  and  the  new  road  to  Islington.  The 
direct  road  to  Romford,  however,  lay  through 
the  city ;  and  the  people  were  resolved  that 
the  procession  should  go  that  way,  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
respect  to  the  illustrious  deceased.  As  the  or- 
ders of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  procession  were  to  go  the  other  way, 
and  they  attempted  to  do  so,  the  populace 
formed  in  a  close  column  twenty  deep,  across 
the  road  at  Cumberland  Gate,  and  after  a  se- 
vere conflict,  both  there  and  at  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  in  the  course  of  which  two  men 
were  unfortunately  killed  by  shots  from  the 
Life-Guards,  the  procession  was  fairly  forced 
,  An  Re(r  into  the  line  which  the  people  de- 
1821,126°'  sired,  and  proceeded  through  the 
127  ;  App.  city  in  great  pomp,  amidst  an  im- 
V?  5ron'  •'  mense  crowd  of  spectators,  with  the 
474^475'.  '  Lord  Mayor  and  civic  authorities  at 
Martincau,  its  head,  the  bells  all  tolling,  and  the 
i.  261.         shops  shut.1 

The  procession  reached  Romford  without 
further  interruption,  and  the  unhap- 
Dismissal  W  Queen  was  at  length  interred  at 
of  Sir  R.  Brunswick  on  August  23d.  but  the 
Wilson  occurrence  in  London  led  to  a  melan- 
fromthe  c))o]y  resuit  jn  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  who  had  remon- 
strated with  the  military  on  occasion  of  this 
affray,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proces- 
sion, though  not  in  the  riot,  and  the  police  mag- 
istrate who  had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the 
populace,  and  changed  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
cession, were  both  dismissed,  the  first  from  the 
service,  the  last  from  his  situation.  However 
much  all  must  regret  that  so  gallant  and  distin- 
guished an  officer  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  should 
have  been  lost,  even  for  a  time,  to  the  British 
army,  no  right-thinking  person  can  hesitate  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  step.  Obedience  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  armed  force ;  it  acts,  but  should 
never  deliberate.  He  who  tries  to  make  soldiers 
forget  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  or  sets  the 
example  of  doing  so,  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
king,  but  still  more  to  his  country;  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  been  often  thrown  back, 
but  never  yet  was,  in  the  end,  promoted  by 


military  revolt ;  and  it  was  not  a  time  to  pro- 
voke such  a  catastrophe  in  Great  Britain,  when 
military  revolution  had  just  proved  ,  H  v 
so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty  not  Vi.  475  476; 
less  than  of  order  in  southern  Eu-  Ann.  Reg. 
rope.1  *  1821,128. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  state  of  gen- 
eral feeling  in  the  country,  and  the  ,,3 
improved  condition  of  the  manufac-  Changes  in 
hiring  classes,  Ministers  felt  that  their  tne  Cabinet, 
position  was  insecure,  and  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  to  obtain  some  further  accession  of 
strength,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  continued  and  deep  distress 
of  the  agricultural  interest  had  not  only  led  to 
several  close  divisions  in  the  preceding  session 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  occasioned  sev- 
eral public  meetings,  where  the  voice  of  that 
class  had  made  itself  loudly  heard.  They  had 
actually  resigned  upon  his  Majesty's  demand 
for  a  divorce;  they  had  been  all  but  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Queen's  trial ;  and  on  occasion 
of  the  late  riots  at  her  funeral,  he  had  let  fall 
some  alarming  expressions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  that  delicate  affair  had  been  conducted. 
It  was  deemed  indispensable,  therefore,  to  look 
out  for  support;  and  the  Grenville  party — a 
sort  of  flying  squadron  between  the  Ministe- 
rialists and  Liberals,  but  who  had  hitherto 
always  acted  with  the  Whigs — presented  the 
fairest  prospect  of  an  alliance.  Proposals  were 
made  accordingly,  and  accepted.  Lord  Gren- 
ville, the  head  of  the  party,  was  disabled  by 
infirmities  from  taking  an  active  part  in  public 
life,  and  could  not  be  lured  from  his  retreat; 
but  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  made  a 
duke ;  Mr.  Wynne,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control ;  and  Mr.  H.  Wynne,  envoy  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons.  This  coalition  gained  Ministers 
a  few  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it 
was  of  more  importance  as  indicating,  as  changes 
in  the  Cabinet  generally  do,  the  commencement, 
of  a  change  in  the  system  of  government.  The 
admission  of  even  a  single  Whig  into  the  Cab- 
inet indicated  the  increasing  weight  of  that 
party  in  the  country,  and  as  they  were  favor- 
able to  the  Catholic  claims,  it  was  an  important 
change.  Lord  Eldon,  ultimus  Roma-  2  Swiss's 
norum,  presaged  no  good  from  the  Life,  ii.  446 ; 
alliance.  "  This  coalition,"  he  said,  Lite  of  Sid- 
"  will  have  consequences  very  dif-  l)"^ulA'n'n'' 
ferent  from  those  expected  by  the  Reg.  1821,4, 
members  of  the  administration  who  5;  Hughes, 
brought  it  about.  I  hate  coalitions."2  V1' 482. 

A  still  more  important  change  took  place  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  retirement  of  114 
Lord  Sidmouth  from  the  onerous  and  Retirement 
responsible  post  of  Home  Secretary,  of  Lord  Sid- 
A  life  of  thirty  years  in  harness  op-  j^Md 
pressed  with  the  cares  of  official  lite,  by  Mr.  Peel, 
had  nearly  exhausted  the  physical  as  Home 
strength,  though  they  had  by  no  Secretary, 
means  dimmed  the  mental  energy  of  this  con- 
scientious and  intrepid  statesman ;  and  though 
no  decline  in  his  faculties  was  perceptible  to 
those  around  him,  he  felt  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  he  should  withdraw  from  the 
cares  and  responsibility  of  office,  and  dedicate 


*  Sir  R.  Wilson  was  afterward  restored  to  his  rank  in 
the  army,  and  was  for  some  years  Governor  of  Gibraltar  ; 
but  his  military  decorations,  bestowed  by  the  English 
Government,  were  never  restored. 
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his  remaining  years  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
family,  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  and 
his  duties  to  his  Maker.  He  deemed  it  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  take  such  a  step,  when  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  the  country  was  so  tranquil 
that  the  public  service  could  sustain  no  detri- 
ment by  his  withdrawing  from  it;  for  had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would,  at  any  hazard  to  his 
own  health  or  life,  have  remained  at  his  post.* 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  arduous  duties  by  a 
much  younger  man,  Mr.,  afterward  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  one  of  greater  abilities,  and  whose  mind 
was  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  but  not  of  greater  energy  and  integrity, 
and  by  no  means  of  equal  moral  courage.  Lord 
Sidmouth's  abilities,  though  not  of  the  highest 
order,  were  of  the  most  useful  kind,  and  his 
administrative  talents  stood  forth  pre-eminent. 
His  industry  was  indefatigable,  his  energy  un- 
tiring, his  intrepidity,  both  moral  and  physical, 
such  as  nothing  could  quelL  He  steered  the 
vessel  of  the  state,  during  the  anxious  years 
which  succeeded  the  close  of  the  war,  through 
all  the  shoals  with  which  it  was  beset,  with 
1  Lord  Sid-  exemplary  vigor  and  undaunted 
moutli  to  courage;  and  it  was  not  a  little 
Bishop  Hunt-  owjng  t0  his  resolution  that  the  cri- 
mglord,  rvov.  °  ,  .  ,  .  , 

ll"  1S-21 ;  Sid-  sls  was  surmounted  in  1820,  which 
mouth's  Lite,  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
iii.  3S8,  3yu.  anQi  order  in  so  many  other  states.1 
This  parliamentary  coalition  was  attended 
115  with  still  more  important  changes 
Lord  Welles-  in  Ireland,  for  there  it  commenced 
ley  appointed  an  entire  alteration  in  the  system 
Ireland  and  °^  government,  which  has  contin- 
change  in  the  ued,  with  little  interruption,  to  the 
government  present  day.  As  the  Protestants, 
there.  ever  smce  tQe  Revolution,  had  been 

the  dominant  party  in  that  island,  and  the 
Catholics  were  known  to  be  decidedly  hostile 
both  to  the  British  government  and  alliance, 
the  Viceroy,  and  all  the  officers  of  state  who 
composed  its  government,  had  hitherto  been 
invariably  stanch  Protestants ;  and  Lord  Tal- 
bot, the  present  Viceroy,  and  Mr.  Saurin,  the 
Attorney-general,  were  of  that  persuasion.  But 
as  the  Cabinet  itself  was  now  divided  on  the 
subject  of  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  a  similar  parti- 
tion in  the  Irish  administration.  Accordingly, 
Marquis  Wellesley,  a  decided  supporter  of  the 
Catholics,  was  made  Lord-lieutenant  in  room 
of  Lord  Talbot;  Mr.  Saurin,  the  champion  of 
the  Orange  party,  made  way  for  Mr.  Plunkett, 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Mr.  Bushe,  also 
a  Catholic  supporter,  was  made  Solicitor-gen- 
eral; while,  on  the  principle  of  preserving  a 
balance  of  parties,  Mr.  Goulburn,  a  stanch 
Protestant,  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Great  expectations  were  formed  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  this  conciliatory  policy, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  continue  the  una- 
nimity of  loyal  feeling  which  had  animated  the 
country  during  the  visit  of  the  Sovereign.  But 
these  hopes  were  miserably  disappointed:  party 
strife  was  increased  instead  of  being  diminish- 
ed by  the  first  step  toward  equality  of  gov- 

*  The  truth  is,  it  was  because  my  official  bed  had  be- 
come a  bed  of  roses,  that  I  determined  to  withdraw  from 
it.  When  strewn  with  thorns,  I  would  not  have  left  it." 
— Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  390.  I 


ernment,  and  the  next  year  added  another  to 
the  innumerable  proofs  which  the  i  pgarce's 
annals  of  Ireland  have   afforded,  Memoirs  of 
that  its  evils  are  social,  not  polit-  Weiiesiey,_ 
ical,  and  are  increased  rather  than  ^ot  Ilea 
diminished  by  the  extension  to  its  J822j  7 ; 
inhabitants  of  the  privileges  of  free  Hughes,  vi. 
citizens.1  46°- 

Entirely  agricultural  in  their  habits,  pursuits, 
and  desires — solely  dependent  for  jlg 
their  subsistence  on  the  fruits  of  Cause  of  the 
the  soil,  and  without  manufactures,  wretchedness 
mines,  fisheries,  or  means  of  liveli-  of  lrelanci- 
hood  of  any  sort,  save  in  Ulster,  except  that 
derived  from  its  cultivation — the  possession  of 
land,  and  the  sale  of  its  produce,  was  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  to  the  Irish  people.    The  natu- 
ral improvidence  of  the  Celtic  race,  joined  to 
the  entire  absence  of  all  those  limitations  on 
the  principle  of  increase  which  arise  from  habits 
of  comfort,  the  desire  of  rising,  or  the  dread  of 
falling,  in  the  world — and  the  interested  views 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  encouraged 
marriage,  from  the  profits  which  bridals  and 
christenings  brought  to  themselves — had  over- 
spread the  land  with  an  immense  and  redund- 
ant population,  which  had  no  other  means  of 
livelihood  but  the  possession  and  cultivation 
of  little  bits  of  land.    There  were  few  laborers 
living  on  paid  wages  in  any  of  the  provinces  of 
Ireland ;  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
where  the  Celtic  race  and  Catholic  creed  pre- 
dominated, scarcely  any.    Of  farmers  possessed 
of  capital,  and  employing  farm-servants,  there 
were  in  the  south  and  west  none.  Emigration 
had  not  as  yet  opened  its  boundless  resources, 
or  spread  out  the  garden  of  the  Far  West  for  the 
starving  multitudes  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  They 
had  no  resources  or  means  of  livelihood,  but  in 
the  possession  of  little  pieces  of  land,  for  which 
they  bid  against  each  other  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  and  from  which  they  excluded  the 
stranger  with  the  most  jealous  care.    Six  mil- 
lions of  men,  without  either  capital  or  industry, 
shut  up  within  the  four  corners  of  a  narrow 
though  fruitful  land,  were  contending  with 
each  other  for  the  possession  of  their  patches 
of  the  earth,  like  wolves  inclosed  „  Pearce.s 
within  walls  for  pieces  of  carrion, ^Life  of  Wel- 
whose  hostility  against  each  other  lesley,  iii.  348; 
was  only  interrupted  by  a  common  An. Reg.  1822, 
rush  against  any  hapless  stranger  weUesteyw 
who  might  venture  to  approach  Mr.  Secretary 
their  bounds,  and  threaten  to  share  Peel>  Jan-  29> 
their  scanty  meal.2  1623' 

Experience  has  abundantly  proved,  since  that 
time,  what  reason,  not  blinded  by 
party,  had  already  discovered-  Wbg7^6m 
what  were  the  real  remedies  for  have  relieved 
such  an  alarming  and  disastrous  the  country, 
state  of  things,  and  what  alone  could  ,ae" ^  its  neg" 
have  given  any  lasting  relief.  These 
were,  to  furnish  the  means  of  emigration,  at 
the  public  expense,  to  the  most  destitute  of 
the  peasants  of  the  country,  and  form  roads, 
canals,  and  harbors,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  such  as  remained  at  home. 
Having  in  this  way  got  quit  of  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  population,  and 
lessened  the  competition  for  small  farms  among 
such  as  were  still  there,  an  opening  would  have 
been  afforded  for  farmers,  possessed  of  capital 
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and  skill,  from  England  and  Scotland,  to  occu- 
py the  land  of  those  who  had  been  removed  to 
a  happier  hemisphere  ;  and  with  them  the  re- 
ligion, industrial  habits,  and  education  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  might  gradually, 
and  in  the  course  of  generations,  have  been  in- 
troduced. But,  unfortunately,  party  ambition 
and  political  delusion  blinded  men  to  all  these 
rational  views,  which  went  only  to  bless  the 
country,  not  to  elevate  a  new  party  to  its  di- 
rection. Faction  fastened  upon  Ireland  as  the 
arena  where  the  Ministry  might  be  assailed 
with  effect;  Catholic  emancipation  was  cher- 
ished and  incessantly  brought  forward,  as  the 
wedge,  the  point  of  which,  already  inserted, 
might  be  made,  by  a  few  hard  strokes,  to  split 
the  Cabinet  in  pieces;  and  while  motions  on 
this  subject,  involving  the  entry  of  sixty  gentle- 
men into  Parliament,  enforced  by  the  eloquence 
of  Canning  and  Plunkett,  and  resisted  by  the 
argument  of  Peel,  never  failed  to  attract  a  full 
attendance  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Wilmot  Ilorton's  proposals  regard- 
ing emigration,  the  only  real  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  unhappy  country,  and  involving 
the  fate  of  six  millions,  were  coldly  listened  to, 
and  generally  got  cpuit  of  by  the  House  being 
counted  out. 

But  it  was  not  merely  by  sins  of  omission 
US.      that  the  legislature,  at  this  period, 
Ruinous     left  unhealed  the  wounds,  and  unre- 
effect  ol'the  i;eved  tlie  miseries  0f  Ireland.  Their 
contraction   ,     ,     r  .  .' 

ol'the  eur-  deeds  ot  commission  were  still  more 

rency  upon  disastrous  in  their  effects.  The  con- 
Ireland,  traction  of  the  currency,  and  conse- 
quent fall  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce fifty  per  cent.,  fell  with  crushing  effect 
upon  a  country  wholly  agricultural,  and  a 
people  who  had  no  other  mode  of  existence 
but  the  sale  of  that  produce.  This  had  gone 
on  now  for  nearly  three  years ;  and  its  effect 
had  been,  not  only  to  suck  the  little  capital 
which  they  possessed  out  of  the  farmers,  but 
in  many  instances  to  produce  a  deep-rooted 
feeling  of  animosity  between  them  and  their 
landlords,  which  was  leading  to  the  most 
frightful  disorders.*  All  the  agrarian  out- 
!  pearce!S  rages  which  have  in  every  age  dis- 
Memoirs  of  graced  Ireland  have  arisen  from  one 
Wellesley,  cause — the  contests  for  pieces  of  land, 
Ann  Re  t'le  dread  of  being  ejected  from  them, 
1823,  14°  and  jealousy  of  any  stranger's  inter- 
15  ;  Mar-  ference.  It  is  no  wonder  it  is  so ;  for 
leslcv  to'~  to  ,uem  's  a  question,  not  of  change 
Secretary  of  possession,  but  of  life  or  death.1 
of  State,  The  ruinous  fall  in  the  price  of  agri- 
1R2214'  cultural  produce  of  all  sorts  had  ren- 
dered the  payment  of  rents,  at  least, 
in  full,  wholly  impossible,  and  had  led,  in  con- 
sequence, to  measures  of  severity  having  been 
in  many  instances  resorted  to.  Bistrainings 
had  become  frequent ;  ejections  were  beginning 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  landlords  were  fain 


*  "  I  request  your  attention  to  the  suggestions  which  I 
Have  submitted  lor  the  more  effectual  restraint  of  this  sys- 
tem of  mysterious  engagements,  formed  under  the  solem- 
nity of  secret  oaths,  binding  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  to 
act  under  authorities  not  known  to  the  law,  nor  derived 
from  the  State,  for  purposes  undefined,  not  disclosed  in 
the  first  process  of  initiation,  nor  until  the  infatuated 
novice  has  been  sworn  to  the  vow  of  unlimited  and  law- 
less obedience." — Marquis  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel,  Jan.  20,  1823  ;  Life  of  Wellesley,  ui.  300. 


to  introduce  a  set  of  Scotch  or  English  farmers, 
who  might  succeed  in  realizing  those  rents 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in  former  days,  but 
saw  no  longer  a  chance  of  extracting  from  iheir 
Celtic  tenantry. 

This  was  immediately  met  by  the  usual  sys- 
tem of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
existing  occupants  of  the  soil  ;  and  Progress  of 
on  this  occasion  it  assumed  a  more  the  agra- 

orp-anized  and  formidable  appearance  r'andis- 

°     ..  .    i  •       i      j  turbances 

than  it  had  ever  previously  done.  ltl  Ireland. 

Over  the  whole  extent  of  the  three 
disturbed  provinces  a  regular  system  of  noc- 
turnal outrage  and  violence  was  commenced, 
and  carried  on  for  a  long  time  with  almost  en- 
tire impunity.    Houses  were  entered  in  the 
night  by  bands  of  ruffians  with  their  faces 
blaekenud,  who  carried  off  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  commited  outrages  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  the  roads  were  beset  by  armed  and 
mounted  bodies  of  insurgents,  who  robbed 
every  person  they  met,  and  broke  into  every 
house  which  lay  on  their  way  ;  and  to  such  a 
length  did  their  audacity  reach,  that  they  en- 
gaged, in  bodies  of  five  hundred  and  a  thousand, 
with  the  yeomanry  and  military  forces,  and 
not  unfrequently  came  off  victorious.  Even 
when,  by  concentrating  the  troops,  an  advan- 
tage was  obtained  in  one  quarter,  it  was  only 
at  the  expense  of  losses  in  another ;  for  the 
"  Rockites,"  as  they  were  called,  dispersed  into 
small  bodies,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  military,  pursued 
their  depredations  at  a  distance.  jNo  LiTeoTwel 
less  than  two  thousand  men  assem-  lesley  in. 
bled  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  334,  335, 
of  Bandon,  and  their  detachments  ^ord^Wei 
committed  several  murders  and  out-  iesiuy  t0  hjr. 
rages ;  and  five  thousand  mustered  Secretary 
together,  many  of  them  armed  with  gy'1!"!1?'1" 
muskets,  near  Macroom,  and  openly  Aml  \ie's 
bid  defiance  to  the  civil  and  military  1822, 10. 
forces  of  the  country.' 

These  frightful  and  alarming  outrages  com- 
manded the  early  and  vigilant  attention  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant.     Not  content  with  sending 
immediate  succor,  in  men  and  arms,  to  the 
menaced  districts,  he  prepared  and  laid  before 
Government  several  memorials  on  the  measures 
requisite  to  restore  order  iu  the 
country,  in  which,  as  the  first  step,  12°- 
a  great  increase  in  the  police  estab-  ^°[cy^ab[0 
lishment  of  the  country  was  suggest-  conduct  and 
ed.*    At  the  same  time  the  greatest  impartiali- 
exertions  were  made  to  reconcile  par  tJ'" 
ties,  and  efface  party  distinctions  at  the  Castle 
of  Dublin.     Persons  of  respectability  of  all 
parties  shared  in  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant ;  Orange  processions  and 


*  One  authentic  document  may  convey  an  idea  of  the 
general  state  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  ol'the  Protes- 
tant province  of  Ulster,  at  this  period.  "  The  progress 
alt  his  diabolical  system  ofoutrage,  during  the  last  month, 
has  been  most  alarming  ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  we 
have  been  obliged,  from  want  of  adequate  force,  to  remain 
almost  passive  spectators  of  its  daring  advances,  until  at 
length  many  have  been  obliged  to  convert  their  houses 
into  garrisons,  and  others  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
towns.  We  can  not  expect  individuals  to  leave  their 
houses  and  families  exposed,  while  they  go  out  with 
patrolling  parties ;  and  to  continue  in  such  duty  lor  any 
length  of  time,  is  beyond  their  physical  strength,  and  in- 
consistent with  their  other  duties." — (Memorial  oft  vventy 
eight  Magistrates  of  County  Cork.)  Annual  Register, 
1823,  p.  9. 
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commemorations  were  discouraged  ;  the  dress- 
ing of  King  William's  statue  in  Dublin,  a  par- 
ty demonstration,  was  prohibited  ;  and  every 
effort  made  to  show  that  Government  was  in 
earnest  ia  its  endeavors  to  appease  religious 
dissensions,  and  heal  the  frightful  discord  which 
had  so  long  desolated  the  country.  But  the 
transition  from  a  wrong  to  a  right  system  is 
often  more  perilous  than  the  following  out  of  a 
wrong  one.  You  alienate  one  party  without 
conciliating  the  other;  so  much  more  deep  is 
recollection  of  injury,  than  gratitude  for  bene- 
fits in  the  human  breast.  Marquis  Wellesley's 
administration,  so  different  from  any  thing  they 
»  Ann  Re"    ^ad  ever  experienced,  gave  the  ut- 

1822,  14,  f(i.  most  offense  to  the  Orange  party, 
55 ;  Pearce's  hitherto  in  possession  of  the  whole 
ksle  0fmVel"  situations  of  influence  and  power  in 
348.  351  ■  the  country.  To  such  a  length  did 
Lord  Wcl-  the  discontent  arise,  that  the  Lord- 
Mr^Secre  lieutenant  was  publicly  insulted  at 
tary  Peel,'  tne  theatre  of  Dublin,  and  the  riot 
Jan.  29,       was  of  so  serious  a  kind  as  to  give 

1823.  rjse  t0  a  trial  at  the  next  assizes.1 
Dreadful  but  necessary  examples  were  made, 

j, j  in  many  of  the  disturbed  districts, 
Dreadful  of  the  most  depraved  and  hardy  of 
examples  in  the  depredators.  So  numerous  had 
the  disturb-  ^een  tue  outrages,  that  although  the 
ed  districts.  .    ..  a    ',.  ,  j P, 

great  majority  ot  them  had  been 

perpetrated  with  impunity,  yet  great  numbers 
of  prisoners  had  been  made — prisoners  against 
whom  the  evidence  was  so  clear  that  their  con- 
viction followed  of  course.  In  Cork,  no  less 
than  366  persons  awaited  the  special  commis- 
sion sent  down  in  February  to  clear  the  jail, 
of  whom  thirty-five  received  sentence  of  death. 
Several  of  these  were  left  for  immediate  execu- 
tion. Similar  examples  were  made  in  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny,  where  the  assizes 
were  uncommonly  heavy ;  and  by  these  dread- 
ful but  necessary  examples  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination was,  by  the  sheer  force  of  terror,  for 
the  time  subdued.  One  curious  and  instructive 
fact  appeared  from  the  evidence  adduced  at 
these  melancholy  trials,  and  that  was,  that  the 
principal  leaders  and  most  daring  actors  in 
their  horrid  system  of  nocturnal  outrage  and 
murder,  were  the  persons  who  had  been  cast 
down  from  the  rank  of  substantial  yeomen,  and 
sAnn  Re"  re<^uce(^  to  a  state  of  desperation  by 
1822  30  'M  tne  long-continued  depression  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce.2* 
But  ere  long  a  more  dreadful  evil  than  even 
122.  these  agrarian  outrages  broke  out  in 
Deadful      this  unhappy  land ;   and  the  south 

theTouth  and  west  ot  Ireland  was  punished  by 
and  west  of  a  calamity  the  natural  consequence, 
Ireland.  in  some  degree,  of  its  sins,  but  aggra- 
Aprii,  1823.  vate(i  to  a  most  frightful  extent  by 


*  "The  authors  of  the  outrages  consisted  of  three 
classes :  1.  Many  farmers  had  advanced  their  whole  cap- 
ital in  improvements  upon  the  land.  These  men,  by  the 
depression  of  farming  produce,  had  been  reduced  from  the 
rank  of  substantial  yeomen  to  complete  indigence,  and 
they  readily  entered  into  any  project  likely  to  embroil  the 
country,  and,  by  the  share  of  education  which  they  pos- 
sessed, unaccompanied  by  any  religious  sentiments,  be- 
came at  once  the  ablest  and  least  restrained  promoters 
of  mischief.  2.  The  second  consisted  of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798  and  their  disciples. 
3.  The  third  consisted  of  the  formidable  mass  of  igno- 
rance and  bigotry  which  was  diffused  through  the  whole 
south  of  Ireland."— Annual  Register,  1822,  p.  30,  31. 


a  visitation  of  Providence.  The  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  during  the  whole  of  1822  had 
caused  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  to  be  very 
generally  neglected  in  the  south  and  west, 
partly  from  the  numbers  engaged  in  agrarian 
outrages,  partly  from  the  terror  inspired  in 
those  who  were  more  peaceably  disposed.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  potato  crops  in  the  autumn 
of  1822  failed,  to  a  very  great  degree,  over  the 
same  districts;  and  though  the  grain  harvest 
was  not  only  good,  but  abundant,  yet  this  had 
no  effect  in  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  peas- 
antry, because  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
was  so  low,  and  they  had  been  so  thoroughly 
impoverished  by  its  long  continuance,  that  they 
had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it.  Literally 
speaking,  they  were  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  Con- 
naught  and  Munster,  in  the  spring  of  1823, 
multitudes  of  human  beings  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  food;  and  the  nocturnal  disturbances 
ceased,  not  so  much  from  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
as  from  the  physical  exhaustion  of  those  en- 
gaged in  them.  What  was  still  worse,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  present  had  extinguishedthe  hopes 
of  the  future ;  and  the  absorption  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  seed-potatoes,  in  many  places, 
in  present  food,  seemed  to  presage  a  still  worse 
famine  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  these  melan- 
choly and  alarming  circumstances,  the  eonduct 
of  Government  was  most  praiseworthy,  and 
was  as  much  distinguished  b}'  active  and  well- 
judged  benevolence  as  it  had  previously  been 
by  impartial  administration,  and  the  energetic 
repression  of  crime.  Five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish 
government  by  the  English  cabinet ;  and  roads, 
bridges,  harbors,  and  such  objects  of  public 
utility,  were  set  on  foot  wherever  they  seemed 
practicable.  But  this  melancholy  calamity 
called  forth  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  Brit- 
ish kindness  and  generosity,  and  afforded  proof 
how  thoroughly  Christian  charity  can  oblite- 
rate the  fiercest  divisions,  and  bury  in  oblivion 
the  worst  delinquencies  of  this  world.  England 
forgot  the  sins  of  Ireland;  she  saw  only  her 
suffering.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in  every 
church  and  chapel  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  no  less 
than  £350,000  was  subscribed  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  remitted  to  Dublin,  to  aid  the  i  pearce's 
efforts  of  the  local  committees,  by  Memoirs  of 
whom  £150,000  had  been  raised  for  ^f^gj 
the  same  benevolent  purpose.  By  344."  Ann? 
these  means  the  famine  was  stayed,  Reg.  1822, 
and  the  famishing  multitude  was  sup-  ;L3'i?'.;  ,s,ir 

,    ,    ..„       r  &       ,  ,  .  D,  Baird  to 

ported,  till  a  favorable  crop,  in  the  sirH.Tay- 

succeeding  year,  restored  the  usual  lor,  June 

means  of  subsistence.1*  24>  I822- 

*  "  The  distress  for  food,  arising  principally  from  the 
want  of  means  to  purchase  it,  continues  to  prevail  in 
various  districts;  and  the  late  accounts  from  the  south 
and  west  are  of  the  most  afflicting  character.  Colonel 
Patricksoh,  whose  regiment  (the  43d)  has  recently  re- 
lieved the  57th  in  Galway,  reports  the  scenes  which  that 
town  presents  to  be  truly  distressing.  Hundreds  of  half- 
famished  wretches  arrive  almost  daily  from  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  many  of  them  so  exhausted  by  want  of  food  " 
that  the  means  taken  to  restore  them  fail  of  effect  from 
the  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  occasioned  by  long 
fasting:'— Sir  D.  Baird  to  Sir  H.  Taylor.  24th  June, 
'1822;  Memoirs  of  Lord  Wellesley.  iii.  343,  344. 

In  June,  1822,  there  were  in  Clare  alone  99.639  persons 
subsisting  on  daily  charity  ;  in  Cork,  122,000  ;  in  Limer- 
ick, 20.000,  out  of  a  population  not  at  that  period  exceed- 
ing 67,000.— -Ann.  Reg.,  1622,  p.  40. 
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Those  awful  scenes,  in  which  the  visitations 
123.       of  Providence  were  mingled  with  the 
Suspension  crimes  and  punishment  of  man — and 

of  the  Ha-    both  were  met,  and  could  be  soi'ten- 
ueas  Corpus     j       ,      ,  ... 
Act,  and  In-  eo-  onl37i  "J  the  unwearied  energy 
surrt'ction     of  Christian  benevolence  —  excited, 
Act-  as  well  they  might,  the  anxious  at- 

tention of  Government  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Whatever  the  remote  causes  of  so  dis- 
astrous a  state  of  things  might  be,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  nothing  but  vigorous  measures  of  re- 
pression could  be  relied  on  in  the  mean  time. 
Justice  must  do  its  work  before  wisdom  com- 
menced its  reform.  Unfortunately  only  the 
first  was  energetically  and  promptly  done ;  the 
last,  from  political  blindness  and  party  ambi- 
tion, was  indefinitely  postponed.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry (Lord  Castlereagh)  introduced  into 
the  Lower  House  two  bills,  one  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  until  the 
1st  August  following.  This  was  strongly  re- 
sisted by  the  Opposition,  but  agreed  to  by  a 
large  majority,  the  numbers  being  195  to  68. 
The  Insurrection  Act,  which  authorized  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  upon  application  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  magistrates  of  a  district,  to 
declare  it  by  proclamation  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection— and  in  that  event  gave  extraordinary 
powers  of  arrest  to  the  magistrates  of  all  per- 
sons found  out  of  their  houses  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  and  subjected  the  persons  seized, 
in  certain  events,  to  transportation — was  next 
brought  forward,  and  passed  by  a  large  major- 
ity, the  numbers  being  59  to  15.  Two  other 
bills  were  also  passed,  the  one  indemnifying 
persons  who  had  seized  gunpowder  without 
legal  authority  since  1st  November,  and  the 
other  imposing  severe  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  law- 
less state  of  the  country,  and  the  constant  de- 
mand of  the  nocturnal  robbers  for  arms,  ren- 
dered these  measures  absolutely  necessary  in 
this  as  they  have  been  in  every  other  disturbed 
period  of  Irish  histoiy,  and  the  powers  thus 
conferred  were  immediatel}'  acted  upon  by  the 
Lord-lieutenant.  A  still  more  efficient  meas- 
ure of  repression  was  adopted  by  a  great  in- 
i  H^hes  crease  of  the  police,  who  were 
vi.  4 Hi  ;  An.  brought  to  that  state  of  vigor  and 
Reg-  182->  efficiency  which  they  have  ever  since 
'    '  maintained.1 

The  Catholic  claims  were  in  this  session  of 
]0l]       Parliament  again  brought  forward 
Divisions    by  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  form  of  a  mo- 
ontheCath-  tion  to  give  them  seats  in  the  House 
olic  claims.    f  p  d  enforced  with  all  the 

April  .JO.        .  «  i'ii 

eloquence  of  which  he  was  so  con- 
summate a  master.*    They  were  as  strongly 


*  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Canning  made  a  very  happy  use 
of  the  late  imposing  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  the  splen- 
dor of  which  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors. 
"Do  you  imagine,"  said  he,  "it  never  occurred  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  Europe,  that,  contemplating  this  imposing 
spectacle,  it  never  occurred  to  the  embassadors  of  Catho- 
lic Austria,  or  Catholic  France,  or  of  states  more  bigoted, 
if  any  such  there  be.  to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  reflect  that 
the  moment  this  solemn  ceremony  was  over,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  would  become  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  his  priv- 
ileges among  his  fellow-peers — stripped  of  his  robes  of 
office,  which  were  to  be  laid  aside,  and  hung  up  until  the 
distant  (be  it  a  very  distant')  day.  when  the  coronation 
of  a  successor  to  his  present  and  gracious  sovereign  should 
again  call  him  forth  to  assist  at  a  similar  solemnization? 
Thus,  after  being  exhibited  to  the  peers  and  people  of 
England,  to  the  representatives  of  princes  and  nations  of 


opposed  by  Mr.  Peel,  who  repeated  his  solemn 
assurances  of  indelible  hostility  to  the  claims 
of  that  body.  The  progressive  change  in  the 
public  mind  on  this  question  was  evinced  in 
the  increasing  majority  in  the  Commons,  which 
this  year  rose  to  12,  the  numbers  being  235  to 
223,  the  largest  the  Catholics  had  yet  obtained 
in  Parliament.  The  bill,  as  was  anticipated, 
was  thrown  out,  after  a  keen  debate,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  42,  the  num- 
bers being  171  to  129.  But  as  the  Cabinet  was 
divided  upon  the  subject,  and  its  ablest  mem- 
bers spoke  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  by  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  public  purse,  have  the  real  com- 
mand of  the  country,  these  divisions  were  justly 
considered  by  the  Catholic  party  as  decisive 
triumphs  in  their  favor,  and  as  presaging, 
at  no  distant  period,  their  admis-  i  Ann.  Re", 
sion  into  both  branches  of  the  legis-  1622,  50,  ° 
lature.1  e~. 

Another  question — that  of  parliamentary  re- 
form— made  a  still  more  import-  ]25 
ant  stride  in  this  session  of  Parlia-  Increasing 
ment;  and  the  increasing  numerical  strength  of 
strength  of  the  majority,  as  well  as  ^paX-"'' 
weight  of  the  names  of  which  it  was  mentary  re- 
composed,  indicated  in  an  unequiv-  fonlr>- 
ocal  maimer  the  turn  which  events  Apr"  29' 
were  ere  long  to  take  on  that  vital  question. 
Several  important  petitions  had  been  presented 
on  the  subject,  both  from  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties, and  Lord  John  Russell  was  intrusted  with 
the  motion.    Be  dwelt  in  a  peculiar  manner  on 
the  increasing  intelligence,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion of  the  great  towns,  once  obscure  villages, 
which  were  unrepresented,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  permanently  excluding  them  from  the 
share  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  legis- 
lature.   Mr.  Canning  as  decidedly  opposed  him, 
resting  his  defense  of  the  constitution  on  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  it  had  practically  work- 
ed, and  the  incalculable  danger  of  substituting 
for  a  system  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  wants, 
and  moulded  itself  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  one  more  specious  in  theory — one 
which,  on  that  very  account,  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  found  on  trial  to  be  subject  to  some 
fatal  defect  in  practice.    As  the  arguments  on 
this  all-important  question  will  be  fully  given 
in  a  future  volume,  they  need  not  be  here  an- 
ticipated ;  but  the  peroration  of  Mr.  Canning's 
splendid  reply  deserves  a  place  in  history,  as 
prophetic  of  the  future  career  both 
of  the  noble  mover  and  of  the  coun-  v^aJ4' ^35' 
try.2  .   ,  . 

"Our  lot  is  happily  cast  in  the  temperate 
zone  of  freedom — the  clime  best  suited  (o  the 
development  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  bli- 
the world,  the  Duke  of  Norfork,  highest  in  rank  among 
the  peers,  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  others  like  him,  repre- 
senting a  long  line  of  illustrious  and  heroic  ancestors,  ap- 
peared as  if  they  had  been  called  forth  and  furnished  for 
the  occasion,  like  the  lustres  and  banners  that  flamed  and 
glittered  in  the  scene  ;  and  were  to  be,  like  them,  thrown 
by  as  useless  and  temporary  formalities  :  they  might,  in- 
deed, bend  the  knee  and  kiss  the  hand  ;  they  might  bear 
the  train  and  rear  the  canopy  ;  they  might  perform  the  of- 
fices assigned  by  Roman  pride  to  their  barbarian  forefa- 
thers, '  Purpurea  tollant  aulaa  Britanni ;'  but  with  the 
pageantry  of  the  hour  their  importance  faded  away  as  their 
distinction  vanished:  their  humiliation  returned,  and  he 
who  headed  the  processiou  to-day  could  not  sit  among 
them  as  their  equal  to-morrow."— Canning's  Speech, 
30th  April,  1822  ;  Pari.  Veb.,  vii.  232,  233. 
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man  race,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties, 
and  to  the  security  as  well  as  im- 
Peroration  provement  of  their  virtues — a  clime 
of  Mr.  not  exempt,  indeed,  from  variations 
Canning's  in  the  elements,  but  variations  which 
speech.  pUrify  while  they  agitate  the  at- 
mosphere which  we  breathe.  Let  us  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  which  it  is  our  happiness 
to  enjoy.  Let  us  guard  with  pious  care  the 
flame  of  genuine  liberty— that  fire  from  heaven, 
of  which  our  constitution  is  the  holy  deposit- 
ory; and  let  us  not,  for  the  chance  of  rendering 
it  more  intense  and  more  brilliant,  impair  its 
.urity  or  hazard  its  extinction.  That  the  noble 
ord  will  carry  his  motion  this  evening,  I  have 
no  fear;  but  with  the  talents  which  he  has  al- 
ready shown  himself  to  possess,  and  with,  I 
hope,  a  long  and  brilliant  parliamentary  career 
before  him,  he  will  no  doubt  renew  his  efforts 
hereafter.  Although  I  presume  not  to  expect 
that  he  will  give  any  weight  to  observations  or 
warnings  of  mine,  yet  on  this,  probably  the  last 
opportunity  I  shall  have  of  raising  my  voice  on 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,*  while  I 
conjure  the  House  to  pause  before  it  consents 
to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  I  can 
not  help  adjuring  the  noble  lord  himself  to  pause 
before  he  again  presses  it  upon  the  country.  If, 
however,  lie  shall  persevere,  and  if  his  persever- 
ance shall  be  successful,  and  if  the  results  of  that 
perseverance  shall  be  such  as  I  can  not  help  an- 
ticipating, his  be  the  triumph  to  have  precipi- 
tated these  results,  be  mine  the  consolation  that, 
to  the  utmost  and  the  latest  of  my  power,  I  have 
opposed  them."  The  motion  was 
vfiai35Deb  thrown  ou*  by  a  majority  of  105  only 
— the  numbers  being  269  to  161.'f 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  continued  his  benevol- 
[27  ent  and  important  efforts  this  year 
Sir  James  for  the  reformation  of  our  criminal 
Mackin-  law,  and  contrasted  with  great  effect 
t km  regard-  tne  °f  our  code,  which  recog- 

ing  the  cri-  nized  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
minal  law.  capital  offenses,  with  that  of  France, 
which  contained  only  six.  In  this  country,  the 
convictions  in  the  first  five  years  after  1811 
were  five  times  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  France ;  in  the  second  five 
years  they  were  ten  times  greater.  "  This  in- 
crease," he  added,  "'though  in  part  it  might  be 
ascribed  to  the  distress  under  which  the  coun- 
try had  groaned,  and  continued  to  groan,  was 
also  in  part  caused  by  the  character  of  our 
penal  code.  The  motion  to  take  the  subject 
into  serious  consideration  next  session  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  117  to  101.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 

*  Mr.  Canning  at  tins  period  expected  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  India,  as  Governor-general,  a  prospect  which 
was  only  cnanged  by  his  being  soon  after  appointed  For- 
eign Secretary. 

t  Lord  John  Russell  on  this  occasion  brought  forward 
a  very  curious  and  important  statement  in  regard  to  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  1782. 1790, 
and  1821,  which  clearly  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
cession to  the  great  towns,  where  their  principal  readers 
were  to  be  found.    It  was  as  follows : 

178-2.         1790.  1821. 

England   50  ....    60  ....  135 

Scotland   8    27    31 

Ireland    3    27    56 

London —Daily   9  .  ..    14  . . . .  16 

"       Twice  a  week   9  ....     7    8 

Weekly   0  . . . .    11  ... .  32 

British  Islands   0    0    6 

—Ann.  Reg.,  1622,  p.  69. 


tion,  and  paved  the  way  for  those  important 
changes  in  the  criminal  law  of  England  which 
Mr.  Peel  soon  after  introduced.  But  the  result 
has  shown  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the 
superior  rapidity  in  the  increase  of  crime  in 
Great  Britain,  as  compared  to  France,  to  the 
severity  of  our  penal  laws ;  for  the  same  dis- 
proportion has  continued  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree since  the  punishment  of  death  was  taken 
away,  practically  speaking,  from  all  offenses 
except  deliberate  murder.  The  truth  is,  that, 
like  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  the  increase 
of  crime  arose  mainly  from  the  general  distress 
which  had  prevailed,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
since  the  peace;  and  the  errors  on  this  subject 
afford  only  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
which  so  many  passages  of  contemporary  his- 
tory illustrate,  that  the  great  causes  determin- 
ing the  comfort,  conduct,  and  tranquillity  of 
the  working  classes  are  to  be  found  i  ^nn.  Re. 
in  those  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  1822,  82, 
affect  the  wages  of  labor.1  94- 

But  these  material  distresses  had  increased, 
and  were  increasing  with  a  rapidity 
which  outstripped  all  calculation,  Great  fall 
and  had  now  reached  a  height  which  in  the  price 
compelled  investigation,  and  threat-  °{an  sorts 
ened  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  0  uce' 
The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  whole  articles 
of  agricultural  produce,  which  had  gone  on 
without  intermission  from  the  monetary  bill  of 
1819,  and  had  now  reached  50  per  cent,  on 
every  product  of  rural  labor,  had,  at  length, 
spread  to  every  other  species  of  manufacture. 
All,  sharing  in  the  influence  of  the  same  cause, 
exhibited  the  same  effect.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  the  depression,  and  its  universal  appli- 
cation to  all  articles  of  commerce,  excluded  the 
idea  of  its  being  owing  to  any  glut  in  the  mar- 
ket, or  any  excess  in  trading  in  particular  lines 
of  business,  and  furnished  a  valuable  comment- 
ary on  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Rieardo  and  Mr. 
Peel,  that  the  change  of  prices  could  not  by  pos- 
sibility exceed  3  per  cent.2*  This 
subject  accordingly  engaged  there-  ^  ■r^'note^" 
repeated  and  anxious  consideration 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  it  was  made  the 
topic  of  repeated  and  luminous  debates  of  the 
very  highest  interest  and  importance,  and  it 
forced  at  length  a  change  of  the  utmost  moment 
in  our  monetary  system,  which  for  the  next 
three  years  entirely  changed  our  social  condi- 
tion, and  induced  another  set  of  dangers  the 
very  reverse  of  those  under  which  the  nation 
for  the  three  preceding  years  had  been  laboring. 

This  important  debate  was  opened  by  Mr. 

Brougham  on  the  8th  of  February',  „_ 

who  in  a  powerful  speech  demon-  Measures  for 

strated  the  extreme  distress  of  the  the  relief  of 

agricultural  class,  in  connection  with  tlle  agricul- 
,P    i  ,     ,     P  i  tural  classes, 

the  heavy  load  of  poor-rates  and 

local  taxes  with  which  they  were  exclusively 
burdened.  The  motion  he  made  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  burdens  peculiarly  affecting 
agriculture  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
212  to  108 ;  but  this  was  brought  about  only  by 
Lord  Londonderry,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 


Prices  of  Wheat  in  December  of  each  Year, 
from  1818  to  1822. 


1818. 
1819. 
1820. 


3.  d. 

1821    49  0 

1822   38  11 

-TooKE  On  Prices,  ii.  300. 
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ment,  engaging  to  introduce  some  measures  for 
the  relief  of  that  interest.  On  the  loth  of  the 
same  month  his  lordship  redeemed  his  pledge, 
by  introducing  the  measures  of  relief  proposed 
by  Government,  which  were,  the  repeal  of  the 
annual  malt-tax,  which  produced  £1,000,000  a 
year,  and  the  advance  of  £4,000,000  in  Exchequer 
bills  to  the  landed  proprietors  on  security  of 
their  crops,  until  the  markets  improved.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  on  this  subject  Lord  Lon- 
donderry remarked,  and  satisfactorily  proved, 
that  no  diminution  of  taxation  to  any  practi- 
cable amount  could  afford  any  adequate  relief 
to  the  agricultural  classes;  and  it  was  no  won- 
der it  was  so,  for  the  utmost  extent  of  any 
such  relief,  supposing  it  conceded,  could  not 
have  amounted  to  more  than  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions yearly,  whereas  their  difficulties  arose  from 
i  Ann.  Reg.  a  depression  in  the  value  of  their  prod- 
1822,  98,  uce,  which  could  not  be  estimated 
101  ■  at  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  millions.1 

Lord  Londonderry's  plan  was  laid  before 
130.       Parliament,  with  the  report  of  the 
Detailed       committee  on  agricultural  distress, 

Government'  Thich  had  W"  aSreed  t0  ?arl?  in 
for  the  relief  the  session  without  opposition,  and 

oftheagri-  was  replete  with  valuable  informa- 
culturists.  tion  aud  SUggestions*  The  leading 
resolutions  proposed  were,  that  whenever  the 
average  price  of  wheat  shall  be  under  60s.  a 
quarter,  Government  shall  be  authorized  to 
issue  £1,000,000  on  Exchequer  bills  to  the  landed 
proprietors  on  the  security  of  their  crops ;  that 
importation  of  foreign  corn  should  be  permitted 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  shall  be  at  and 
above  70s.  a  quarter;  rye,  peas  or  beans,  46s. ; 
barley,  35s.,  and  oats,  25s. :  that  a  sliding-scale 
should  be  fixed,  that  for  wheat  being  under 
80s.  a  quarter,  12s. ;  above  80s.  but  under  85s., 
5s. ;  and  above  85s.,  only  Is.  Greatly  lower 
duties  were  proposed  for  colonial  grain,  with 
the  wise  design  of  promoting  the  cultivation 
and  securing  the  fidelity  of  their  dependencies. 
They  were  as  follows :  For  colonial  grain — 
wheat  at  and  above  59s.,  rye,  &c,  39s.,  barley 
30s.,  and  oats  20s. ;  subject  to  certain  moderate 
rates  of  duty.  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Ricardo 
proposed  other  resolutions,  which  were,  how- 
ever, negatived;  aud  Lord  Londonderry's  re- 
2 Ann.  Reg.  solutions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1822,  <J8,  °'  first,  regarding  the  Exchequer  bills, 
107 ■  which  was  withdrawn,2  were  agreed 

*  The  committee  reported  that  the  prices  of  wheat  for 
six  weeks  preceding  1st  April,  1822,  the  date  of  their  re- 
port, had  been — 

3.  d. 

March  16   45  1 1 

9  40  10 

2  46  11 

Feb.    23  47  7 

Highest  price  in  1822   50  7 

"And  that  the  quantity  sold,  both  of  wheat  and  oats,  be- 
tween 1st  November  and  1st  March  has,  under  these  prices, 
very  considerably  exceeded  any  quantity  sold  in  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years.  That  it  is  impossible  to  carry  pro- 
tection further  than  monopoly,  and  this  monopoly  the 
British  grower  has  possessed  fur  more  than  three  years, 
whichisever  sinee  February,  1819,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ill-timed  and  unnecessary  importation  of  somewhat 
more  than  700,000  quarters  of  oats,  which  took  place  during 
the  summer  of  1820.  It  must  be  considered  further,  that 
this  protection,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of 
our  currency,  and  the  present  slate  of  the  corn  market, 
combined  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  harvest,  may  in 
all  probability  remain  uninterrupted  for  a  very  consider- 
able time  to  come." — Commons'  Report  on  Agriculture, 
1st  April,  1822  ;  Annual  Register,  1822,  p.  438,441. 


to  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and 
passed  into  law. 

The  great  debate  of  the  session,  however, 
came  on  on  11th  June,  when  Mr.  ]3J 
Western  moved  for  the  appointment  Motion  of  Mr 
of  a  committee  to  consider  the  effect  Western  on' 
of  the  act  69  Geo.  III.,  c.  14  (the  *he  eurrency- 
Bank  Cash-Payments  Bill),  on  the  11 1 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived, after  a  long  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
194  to  30.  This  debate  was  remarkable  for 
one  circumstance  —  Lord  Londonderry  spoke 
against  the  motion,  with  the  whole  Ministers, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  in  support  of  it.  It  led,  as 
all.  motions  on  the  same  subject  have  sinee  done, 
to  no  practical  result,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
has  constantly  refused  to  entertain  any  change 
in  the  monetary  policy  adopted  in  1819;  but 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  for  it  elicited 
two  speeches,  one  from  Mr.  Huskisson  in  sup- 
port of  that  system,  and  one  from  Mr.  Attwood 

against  it,  both  of  which  are  models  ,  ,  „ 

?   i  i  r     -vi  •  i  'Ann. Reg. 

ot  clear  and  lorcible  reasoning,  and  ib22,  108, 

which  contain  all  that  ever  has  or  121;' Pari. 

ever  can  be  said  on  that  all  impor-  P-e„b  ,Y''; 

tant  subject.1  fe'8'  1027' 

Mr.  Huskisson  argued — "The  change  of  prices 
which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  132. 
is  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  be  Mr.Huskis- 
ascribed  to  the  resumption  of  cash  son's  'in- 
payments. To  that  measure  we  were  supportnof 
in  duty  bound,  as  well  as  policy,  for  the  existing 
all  contracts  had  been  made  under  it.  system. 
Even  if  it  had  been  advisable  not  to  revert  to 
a  sound  currency,  the  irrevocable  step  has 
been  taken,  and  the  widest  mischief  would 
ensue  from  any  attempt  to  undo  what  has  been 
done.  It  is  said  on  the  other  side,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  that  the 
value  of  money  should  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  that  of  all  other  articles  raised.  What  is 
this  but  the  system  of  Law  the  projector,  of 
Lowndes,  and  of  many  others?  But  it  is  one 
to  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this  country  will 
never  lend  its  sanction.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  doc- 
trine of  debtors ;  and  still  more  of  those  who, 
already  being  debtors,  are  desirous  of  becoming 
so  in  a  still  greater  degree. 

"The  foundation  of  the  plan  on  the  other 
side  is,  that  the  standard  of  value  in 
every  country  should  be  that  which  is  corauiupd 
the  staple  article  of  the  food  of  its  in- 
habitants; and  therefore  wheat  is  fixed  upon, 
as  it  is  the  staple  article  of  the  food  of  our 
people.  At  that  rate,  potatoes  should  be  the 
standard  in  Ireland,  rice  in  India,  maize  in 
in  Italy.  To  what  endless  confusion  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  would  this  lead !  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  potato  standard  ?  It  does  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  obviate  the  objection, 
that  you  propose  to  make  the  currency  not  of 
wheat,  but  of  gold,  as  measured  by  that  stand- 
ard. How  can  a  given  weight  of  gold,  of  a 
certain  fineness,  and  a.  certain  denomination, 
which  in  this  country  is  now  the  common  meas- 
ure of  all  commodities,  be  itself  liable  to  be 
varied  in  weight,  fineness,  or  denomination,  ac- 
cording to  the  exchangeable  value  of  any  other 
commodity,  without  taking  from  gold  the  quali- 
ty of  being  money,  and  transferring  it  to  that 
other  commodity  \    All  that  you  do  is,  in  fact. 
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to  make  wheat  the  currency,  and  gold  its  rep- 
resentative, as  paper  now  is  of  gold.  But  to 
say  that  one  commodity  shall  be  the  currency, 
and  another  its  standard,  betrays  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  is,  in  fact,  little  short  of  a  contra- 
diction in  terms. 

"Again,  it  is  said  wo  ought  to  measure  the 
pressure  of  taxation  by  the  price  of 

n  134'  ,  corn;  and  we  are  reminded  that,  as 
continued.  ^  aj.  10gg_  ^  and 

the  taxes  £74,674,000,  13,733,000  quarters  of 
wheat  were  sufficient  for  their  payment ;  while 
in  the  present  year,  the  price  being  45s.,  nearly 
double  that  amount  of  quarters  are  necessary 
to  pay  the  reduced  taxes  of  £54,000,000.  But 
observe  to  what  this  system  of  measuring  the 
weight  of  taxes  by  the  price  of  wheat,  or  any 
other  article  save  gold  itself,  would  lead.  The 
year  1817  was  a  prosperous  year,  for  the  taxes 
were  reduced  to  £55,836,000,  and  wheat  hav- 
ing risen  to  94s.  9d.,  it  follows  that  11,786,000 
quarters  were  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  its 
taxes.  Was  this  actually  the  case  ?  If  distress, 
bordering  upon  famine — if  misery,  bursting  forth 
in  insurrection,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
wretchedness,  discontent,  and  difficult}-,  are  to 
be  taken  as  symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the 
people,  then  is  the  year  1817  a  year  which  no 
good  man  would  ever  wish  to  see  the  like 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  the  years  1815  and 
1821,  being  the  years  of  the  severest  pressure 
of  taxation,  according  to  this  new  mode  of 
measuring  its  amount,  are  among  the  years 
when  the  laboring  parts  of  the  community  have 
had  least  reason  to  complain  of  their  situation. 
"The  proposition  now  boldly  made  is  for  a 
depreciation  of  the  standard  of  the 

„  '?5j  ,  currency.  How  strance  must  be  the 
Concluded.         i-.-         r  jv-  t        -c  -j 

condition  of  this  country,  if  it  can 

only  prosper  by  a  violation  of  national  faith, 
and  a  subversion  of  private  property;  by  a 
measure  reprobated  by  all  statesmen  and  all 
historians;  the  wretched  and  antiquated  re- 
source of  barbarous  ignorance  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  only  known  among  civilized  com- 
munities as  the  last  mark  of  a  nation's  weak- 
ness and  degradation !  Would  not  such  a  meas- 
ure be  a  death-blow  to  all  public  credit,  and  to 
all  confidence  in  private  dealings  between  man? 
If  you  once,  in  an  age  of  intelligence  and  en- 
lightenment, consent,  under  the  pressure  of 
temporary  difficulty,  to  lower  the  standard,  it 
will  become  a  precedent  which  will  immediate- 
ly be  resorted  to  on  every  future  emergency  or 
temporary  pressure,  the  more  readily  as  credit, 
and  every  other  more  valuable  resource,  on 
which  the  country  has  hitherto  relied,  will  be 
at  an  end.  If  the  House  entertain  such  a  pro- 
position by  vote,  the  country  will  be  in  alarm 
and  confusion  from  one  end  of  it  to  another. 
All  pecuniary  transactions  will  be  at  an  end; 
all  debtors  called  on  for  immediate  payment; 
all  holders  of  paper  will  instantly  insist  for 
coin  ;  all  holders  of  gold  and  silver  be  convert- 
ed into  hoarders!  Neither  the  Bank,  nor  the 
London  bankers,  nor  the  country  bankers,  could 
survive  the  shock!  What  a  scene  of  strife,  in- 
solvency, stagnation  of  business,  individual  mis- 
ery, and  general  disorder,  would  ensue!  All 
1  Pari.  Deb.  this  would  precede  the  passing  of  the 
vii.  898,  proposed  hill ;  what  would  it  be  after 
923-  it  had  become  a  law?"  1 


"The  fall  of  prices,"  said  Mr.  Attwood  in  re- 
ply, "has  not  been  confined  to  any  135. 
one  article,  nor  has  it  been  of  pass-  Reply  by  Mr. 
ing  nature,  as  all  are  which  arise  Attwood. 
from  over-production  or  a  glut  in  the  market. 
It  has  been  uniform  and  progressive  since  the 
monetary  act  of  1819  was  passed,  embracing 
all  commodities,  extending  over  all  periods. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  fall  in  prices,  arising  from 
over-production,  enduring  for  three  years?  It 
is  invariably  terminated  in  six  or  eight  months, 
by  the  production  being  lessened.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  all  the  leading  articles  of  commerce 
have  undergone  a  similar  reduction,  and  in  all 
it  has  continued  without  abatement  during  that 
long  period.  Wheat,  which  in  the  year  1818 
was  84s.,  is  now  selling  at  47s.,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  37s.,  or  45  per  cent.  Iron,  in  1818, 
was  £13  the  ton ;  it  is  now  £8,  being  a  fall  of 
40  per  cent.  Cotton,  in  1818,  was  Is.  the  pound ; 
it  is  now  6d.,  being  a  fall  of  50  per  cent.  Wool, 
which  in  1818  was  selling  at  2s.  Id.,  now  sells 
for  Is.  Id.,  being  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent. 
These  are  the  great  articles  of  commerce,  and 
the  average  of  the  fall  upon  them  is  45  per 
cent.,  being  exactly  the  reduction  on  the  price 
of  grain.  This  is  recommended  to  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  tell  us  of  over-production 
and  an  excessive  cultivation  of  corn-land.  Mr. 
Tooke  has  compiled  a  table  exhibiting  the  fall 
between  May  1818  and  May  1822,  and  the  fall 
is  the  same  in  all  the  articles,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  indigo.  The  fall,  therefore,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  agriculture;  it  is  universal,  and  has  em- 
braced every  article  of  industry,  every  branch 
of  commerce.  How  trade  or  production  could 
by  possibility  be  carried  on  with  a  profit,  while 
a  fall  of  such  magnitude  was  going  forward,  it 
is  for  the  supporters  of  the  opposite  system  to 
explain. 

"This  fall  of  prices  must  have  been  produced 
by  one  of  two  causes:  either  the 
quantity  of  all  commodities  has  in-  continued 
creased,  or  the  quantity  of  all  money 
has  diminished.  One  of  these  must  of  necessity 
have  occurred,  for  the  proportion  is  altered. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  great  changes  have  sud- 
denly taken  place  in  the  productive  powers  of 
nature,  or  the  resources  of'  art,  so  as  to  account 
for  this  sudden  and  universal  fall  of  prices  ?  Is 
it  likely  that  production  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry, agricultural  and  manufacturing,  would 
go  on  for  three  years  constantly  increasing  in 
the  face  of  a  constantly  diminishing  price  ?  The 
thing  is  evidently  out  of  the  question.  It  is  the 
quantity  of  money  that  must  have  been  reduced. 
That  this  has  really  been  the  case  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  authentic  documents,  which  show 
distinctly  where  the  deficiency  is  to  be  found. 

"  The  circulation  of  the  country  rests  entire- 
ly upon  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  its  notes  in  circulation,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Act  of  1819, 
and  the  fall  of  prices,  were,  at  an  average,  from 
twenty-nine  to  thirty  millions.  That  was  the 
amount  in  circulation  for  the  last  half  of  1817 
and  first  of  1818.  If  we  take  the  circulation 
in  the  middle  of  each  quarter,  which  Mr.  Har- 
man  states  is  the  fairest  mode  of  striking  the 
average,  it  will  appear  that  the  diminution  of 
the  circulation  has  been  nearly  a  third.  No- 
thing can  be  more  regular,  gradual,  and  uni- 
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form  (lian  the  contraction  of  the  currency  imme- 
diately preceding  and  accompanying  the  great 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  prices.*  It  was  alto- 
gether a  forced  and  systematic  contraction.  It 
did  not  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
prices ;  it  preceded  it.  It  worked  silently  but 
unceasingly  through  every  branch  of  industry, 
till  it  had  reduced  them  all  to  the  same  miser- 
ably low  level.  It  was  not  effected  by  means 
of  any  lessened  demand  for  bank-notes;  on  the 
contrary,  it  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  them,  when  pop- 
ulation was  rapidly  augmenting,  general  peace 
prevailed,  and  the  growing  commerce  and  trans- 
actions of  men  were  daily  rendering  more  ne- 
cessary an  enlargement  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium by  which  they  were  to  be  carried  on. 
The  requisitions  made  to  the  Bank  by  the  mer- 
cantile community  were  less  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  circulation,  in  the  last  half  of  1817, 
than  they  had  been  at  any  subsequent  period 
when  the  circulation  has  been  so  fearfully  con- 
tracted. The  Bank  is  now  under  greater  ad- 
vances to  merchants  with  a  circulation  of  only 
£23,000,000  than  it  was  when  its  circulation 
was  £30,000,000.  The  reduction  in  the  circu- 
lation, therefore,  has  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  no  decline  in  the  demands  of  the  mercantile 
community,  but  solely  and  entirely  from  the 
forced  but  yet  regular  and  persevering  meas- 
ures of  the  Bank  directors  to  reduce  its  circu- 
lation, first  in  preparation  for,  and  next  in  con- 
sequence of,  the  Cash  Payments  Bill  of  1819. 
"  The  reduction  of  prices  has  been  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  contrac- 

_  ,  tion  of  the  currency.  The  bank-notes 

Continued.  ,         ,  -,.    .  ^,    •,  ■,  , 

have  been  diminished  by  about  a 

fourth,  but  prices  of  every  article  have  fallen 
a  half.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  for  it  in- 
dicates how  powerfully — much  more  so  than 
could  have  been  expected — a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  currency  affects  prices,  and 
through  them  the  resources  of  all  the  produc- 
ing classes  in  the  community.  The  same  is  ob- 
servable in  regard  to  grain,  or  meat,  or  any 
other  article  in  universal  and  daily  use:  a  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  to  the  extent  of  a  fourth  or 
fifth  doubles  prices,  and  often  more.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  anomaly. 
The  bank-notes  do  work  far  beyond  their 
amount  in  value:  they  conduct  and  turn  over 
the  whole  transactions  of  the  country.  The 
payment  of  taxes  and  dividends,  and  all  the 

*  Amount  in  Circulation  of  all  Notes. 

August  16,  1817  £30,100,000 

November  13   29,400,000 

February,  1818    28,700,000 

May,  1818   28,000,000 

August,  1818   26,600,000 

November,  1818   20,000,000 

February,  1819    25,600,000 

May.  1819    23,900,000 

August,  1819   26,000,000 

November,  1819   24,000,000 

February.  1820   24.000,000 

May,  1820   23,900,000 

August,  1820   24,400,000 

November,  1820    23,400,000 

Amount  of  £5  Notes  and  upward. 

November,  1817  £19,000,000 

November,  1818    16,900,000 

November,  1819    15,100,000 

November,  1820   15,300,000 

November,  1821   14,800.000 

May,  1822   14,000,000 


innumerable  transactions  between  man  and 
man,  are  done  by  their  means.  A  diminution 
of  their  number,  by  lessening  credit  and  the 
means  of  purchase  or  speculation  over  the 
whole  community,  affects  prices  far  more  ex- 
tensively than  the  nominal  amount  of  this 
diminution,  for  it  affects  the  power  of  buying 
among  all  the  persons  through  whose  hands 
the  notes  pass  in  their  circulation  through  the 
community. 

"In  addition  to  this,  there  are  a  great  many 
payments  which  do  not  fall  with  a 
diminution  on  the  circulating  medi-  Con^ucd. 
urn  oi  the  community.  The  great  and 
burdensome  charges  of  the  nation  remain  the 
same,  however  much  the  currency  may  be  con- 
tracted and  prices  fall.  The  taxes,  the  interest  of 
mortgages  and  bonds,  jointures  to  widows,  pro- 
visions to  children,  poor-rates,  life  insurances, 
and  the  like,  undergo  no  diinunition.  K&y, 
there  are  several  articles  of  consumption,  as  salt, 
tea,  malt,  sugar,  and  some  others  of  equal  im- 
portance, in  which  the  tax  bears  so  great  a  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  the  article,  that  its  price 
can  not  fall  in  any  perceptible  degree  from  a 
diminution  in  the  demand.  These  heavy  fixed 
burdens,  and  extensive  articles  of  consumption, 
require  the  same  amount  of  bank-notes  for  their 
discharge  or  payment  under  a  reduced  as  amidst 
a  plentiful  circulation.  Thus  the  whole  effects 
of  the  reduction  in  the  circulating  medium  are 
run  into,  and  act  upon,  the  sale  of  those  articles 
of  commerce  in  which  a  reduction  of  price  is 
practicable  ;  and  as  they  are  not  half  the  entire 
expenditure  of  the  nation,  the  effect  upon  them 
is  proportionally  greater.  It  is  like  a  man  with 
a  fixed  income,  say  £1000  a  year,  who  is  bur- 
dened with  fixed  payments  to  the  extent  of 
£600,  being  deprived  of  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder, or  £200.  Though  that  reduction  is 
only  of  a  fifth  of  his  entire  income,  it  will  draw 
after  it  a  reduction  of  that  part  of  his  expendi- 
ture over  which  he  has  a  control  to  the  extent 
of  a  half ;  and  if  he  does  not  draw  in  to  that 
amount,  he  will  very  soon  become  bankrupt. 

"  The  repayment  of  the  Bank  advances  by 
Government  has  been  the  measure  on 
which  this  reduction  in  the  quantity  continued 
of  money,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  its  value,  was  founded.  Since  1817, 
no  less  than  £15,000,000  has  been  repaid  to  the 
Bank  by  Government.  "When  the  Bank  got 
these  repayments  they  did  not  reissue  them 
again,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
former  days,  but  they  retained  them  in  their 
coffers,  and  thereby  withdrew  them  from  cir- 
culation. These  proceedings  have  produced  a 
regular  progressive  reduction  of  prices,  irre- 
spective altogether  of  any  excess  in  the  produc- 
tion. If  the  Bank  were  to  advance  again  this 
£15,000,000,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  to 
Government,  and  were  enabled  to  do  so  by  the 
necessary  alteration  in  the  Act  of  1819,  the 
effect  would  be  an  immediate  return  to  the  scale 
of  prices  which  existed  in  1818  and  during  the 
war. 

"Such  is  the  evil  under  which  we  are  now 
laboring,  and  which  will  suffer  no 
abatement  so  long  as  the  causes  which  concluded 
produced  it  continue  in  operation. 
We  have  been  occupied  witli  changes  in  our 
pecuniary  system,  and  it  is  precisely  since  they 
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were  commenced  that  our  difficulties  have  been 
experienced.  To  enhance  the  value  of  money, 
to  raise  the  price  of  gold,  we  have  lowered  that 
of  all  other  commodities,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  have  left  the  great  payments  of  the  nation 
raised  from  the  sale  of  these  commodities ! 
Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  if  such  a  system 
was  not  to  have  produced  the  general  and  long- 
continued  distress  which  we  see  around  us.  The 
reduction  effected  in  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  has  been  nearly  one-half  of  that 
employed  in  supporting  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, and  manufacturing  industry.  Hence  these 
classes  are  unable  to  obtain  much  more  than 
half  the  return  they  obtained  for  their  industry 
before  the  alteration  took  place,  and  yet  all 
their  great  money  engagements  remain  the 
same !  This  is  the  origin  of  that  state  of  things 
which  in  its  result  leaves  the  land-owner  with- 
out rent,  the  merchant  without  profit,  the  la- 

i  t,  i  t.  k  borer  without  employment  or  wages, 
1  Pari.  Deb.        .  ,  i         •    J  ,      b  j 

vii.  898,      which  revolutionizes  property,  and 

925,  966,     disorganizes  all  the  different  relations 

1007.         an(j  interests  of  society."1 

Dr.  Arnold  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  would 

yield  to  pressure  on  every  thing  ex- 
Repeated  cePt  currency."  It  is  not  surpris- 
defeats  of  ing  it  was  so;  for  determination  to 
Ministers  in  adhere  on  that  one  point  necessarily 
Common6^  drew  after  it  concession  on  every 

other.  The  distress  produced  by  the 
general  fall  of  all  prices  50  per  cent,  had  become 
such  among  the  producing  classes,  that  no  com- 
bination of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties, 
and  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  were 
able  any  longer  to  avert  its  effects.  It  was  in 
the  loud  and  fierce  demand  for  a  reduction  of 
taxation  that  the  public  voice,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  first  made  itself  heard  in  an  unmis- 
takable manner.  Several  ominous  divisions, 
presaging  total  defeat  in  the  event  of  any  fur- 
ther resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  country 
in  this  particular,  took  place  in  the  early  period 
of  the  session.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Caleraft,  for 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  salt-tax,  by 
taking  off  a  third  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years,  was  only  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
Feb  28  four'  ^ne  numbers  being  169  to  165. 

This  near  approach  to  a  defeat  was  the 
more  remarkable,  that  Lord  Londonderry  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  loudly  de- 
clared that  this  tax  was  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  that  its  repeal 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  entire  abandonment 
March  1  °^  fund.  This  doubtful  conflict 
was  soon  followed  by  decided  defeats. 
On  the  very  next  day,  on  a  motion  made  by 
Sir  John  Osborne,  for  a  reduction  of  two  of  the 
junior  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Ministers  were 
left  in  a  minority  of  54,  the  numbers  being  182 
to  128.  This  was  soon  after  followed  by  an- 
other defeat,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Normanby 
for  the  reduction  of  one  of  the  two  joint  Post- 
March  13    masters*general,    which    was  only 

thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  25,  the 

numbers  being  184  to  159.  The 
sfsi  881  8ame  motion,  put  in  a  different  form, 
nil,  vii.  '  was,  in  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
312;  Ann.  session,  carried  against  Ministers  by 
P^p  1822>  a  majority  of  15,  the  numbers  being 

216  to  201.2 
These  disasters  were  sufficient  to  convince 


Ministers  that,  however  ignorant  they  might 
be  of  the  real  source  of  their  diffi- 
culties, and  however  tenacious  they  grea(  re- 
might  be  of  the  monetary  bill  of  1819,  ductions  of 
the  distresses  of  the  country  had  be-  taxation  in- 
come such  that  relief,  in  some  form  or  "i°jj"sc(^g  y 
another,  was  indispensable ;  and  that, 
if  they  would  not  give  it  in  the  form  of  meas- 
ures calculated  to  raise  the  remuneration  of 
industry,  they  must  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
duction of  its  burdens.  The  effect  of  the  shake 
they  had  received  soon  appeared  in  the  financial 
measures  which,  in  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
session,  they  brought  forward.  Although,  in 
February,  Lord  Londonderry  had  declared  that 
the  retention  of  the  salt-tax  was  indispensable 
to  the  upholding  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the 
level  of  £5,000,000,  which  the  House  had  sol- 
emnly pledged  itself,  in  1819,  to  maintain  in- 
violate, he  was  yet  compelled  to  bring  ^ 
forward,  on  24th  May,  a  motion  for  its 
reduction  from  15s.  a  bushel  to  2s.,  which  occa- 
sioned a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £1,300,000,  a 
year.  This  was  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the 
war-tax  on  leather,  which  occasioned  a  further 
loss  of  £600,000  a  year.  The  tonnage-duty  and 
Irish  hearth-tax  were  also  abandoned,  which 
produced  between  them  £400,000  yearly.  These 
great  reductions,  amounting,  with  the  annual 
malt-tax,  which  brought  in  £1,500,000  a  year, 
and  which  Government  had  announced  their 
intention  of  abandoning  at  an  early  period  of 
the  session,  amounted  together  to  £3,500,000 
a  year,  being  half  a  million  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  new  taxes,  imposed  in  1819,  to  keep  up 
the  Sinking  Fund  to  £5,000,000  yearly. 1 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  taxes  |vAgje'c' 
thus  removed  were  judiciously  selected, 
as  they  were  those  which  bore  most  heavily  on 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  still 
less  that  their  distress  had  become  such  as  to 
render  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  taxes 
pressing  on  them  indispensable  ;  for,  measured 
in  quarters  of  wheat,  their  true  standard,  the 
poor-rates  of  England  were  now  twice  as  heavy 
as  they  had  been  in  1812.*  But  the  necessity 
of  removing  these  taxes,  and  thereby  abandon- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
afforded  the  most  decisive  evidence  2  An.  Reg. 
both  how  wide-spread  the  distress  1822,  147, 
had  become,  and  now  entire  a  revo-  ^8b; 
lution  it  had  already  induced  in  1407, 14i3 ; 
the  financial  system  and  policy  of  the  Hughes,  vL 
country.2  496- 

The  budget  was  brought  forward  on  the  1st 
July,  and  its  leading  feature  was  the 
reduction  of  the  Sinking  Fund  from  The  budget 
£13,000,000  to  £7,500,000,  by  appro- 
priating £5,500,000  to  the  current  service  of  the 
year.  This  signal  and  calamitous  departure 
from  the  form  even  of  our  former  policy,  in  this 
vital  particular,  was  sought  to  be  justified  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  various 
grounds ;  but  it  was  evident  that  it  was  ira- 

*  Poor-rates  paid  in  Money  and  Quarters  of 
Wheat. 

Year.  Quarters  of  wheat. 

1811  £6,656,105  ....  1,440,445 

1814    5,418,846  ....  1,702,255 

1821    6,959,249  ....  2,557,763 

1822    6,358,702   2,940,440 

— Hughes,  vi.  495.  Alison's  Europe,  chap,  cvi.,  Ap- 
pendix. 
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posed  upon  him  by  sheer  necessity,  and  was  a 
direct  abandonment  of  the  solemn  resolution  to 
maintain  a  real  surplus  of  £5,000,000  over  the 
expenditure,  which  Parliament  had  unanimous- 
ly adopted  only  three  years  before;  for,  as  the 
nominal  Sinking  Fund  was  reduced  to  half  its 
former  amount,  it  was  plain  that  the  reaV  re- 
demption of  debt  was  virtually  abandoned.  The 
expenditure  of  the  present,  year,  however,  as 
the  great  reduction  of  taxation  made  in  the 
course  of  it  had  not  taken  effect,  was  nearly 
£5,000,000  below  the  income,  leaving  that  sum 
applicable  to  the  diminution  of  debt — a  striking 
and  melancholy  proof  of  what  the  resources  of 
the  country  really  were  at  this  period,  had  the 
ruinous  contraction  of  the  currency  not  im- 
posed upon  the  present  and  all  future  govern- 
ments the  necessity  of  remitting  the  indirect  tax- 
es, by  which  alone  the  Sinking  Fund  could  be 
maintained.  It  is  not  surprising  it  was  so.  A 
hundred  millions  a  year  is  not  cut  off  from  the 
remuneration  of  productive  labor,  in  a  coun- 
i  An  Re<»  tne  source  from  which  its  en- 
1822,  149,  tire  wealth  must  be  drawn,  with- 
151 ;  Pari,  out  producing  lasting  effects  upon  its 
1414  1434  financial  situation  and  ultimate  des- 
'  tiny.1* 

Two  measures,  the  one  of  the  most  unques- 
j46       tionable,  the  other  of  very  doubtful 
Reduction  wisdom,  were  brought  forward  during 
of  the  5     this  session  of  Parliament,  and  carried 
per  cents.  jnto  etfect    The  first  of  these  was  t]le 

reduction  of  the  navy  5  per  cents,  to  4  per  cent. 
About  £150,000,000  stood  in  this  species  of 
stock ;  consequently,  any  reduction  in  the  in- 
terest payable  on  it  was  a  very  great  relief  to 
the  national  finances.  The  condition  proposed 
to  the  holders  was,  that  for  every  £100  of  their 
existing  stock  they  should  be  inscribed  for  £105 
in  a  new  stock  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest. 
Those  who  signified  their  dissent  before  1st 
March,  1823,  were  to  be  paid  off.  So  high  were 
the  Funds,  however,  that  those  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  were  only  1373,  and  the  stock 
they  held  amounted  to  £2,605,978 — not  a  fifti- 
eth part  of  the  entire  stock ;  so  that  the  rneas- 


— Parliamentary  Paper  in  Annual  Register,  1823,  p.  215- 
217. 

1  The  lonns  went  to  discharge  Exchequer  Bills. 


ure  was  carried  into  execution  with  the  most 
complete  success.    The  entire  saving  to  the  na- 
tion, including  that  effected  by  a  similar  saving 
on  the  Irish  5  per  cents.,  was  no  less  than 
£l,23(),(Kiii  a  year — a  very  greatsum,  and  which 
affords  the  clearest  proof  of  the  justice  of  the 
observations  made  in  a  former  work,*  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  the  system  which  Mr.  Pitt  so  long 
pursued,  of  borrowing  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  debt  in  the  3  instead  of  the  5  per  cents.  ; 
for  if  the  whole  debt  had  been  bor-  !  An  R, 
rowed  in  the  latter  form,  the  reduc-  1822127 
tion  effected  in  the  annual  interest  this  129;  Tarl. 
year  would  not  have  been  £1,200,000,  ^I'a 
but  above  £6,000,000  sterling.1  ooo,  679. 

The  next  great  financial  measure  of  the  ses- 
sion, upon  which  a  more  doubtful  147. 
meed  of  praise  must  be  bestowed,  Equalization 
was  that,  as  il  was  commonly  call-  we'^lit^and 
ed,  for  the  equalization  of  the  Dead  military  and 
Weight.  This  was  a  measure  by  naval  pen- 
which  the  burden  of  the  naval  and  sions. 
military  pensions,  most  justly  bestowed  upon 
our  gallant  defenders  during  the  late  war,  was 
equalized  for  more  than  a  generation  to  come, 
by  being  spread,  at  an  equal  amount,  over  the 
present  and  the  future.  This  burden  amounted 
to  nearly  £5,000,000  a  year;  and  although,  as 
the  annuitants  expired,  its  amount  would  di- 
minish, and  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
would  be  a  mere  trifle,  yet  that  prospect  proved 
but  a  poor  resource  to  the  present  necessities 
of  a  needy  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
these  circumstances,  when  the  difficulties  of 
Government  to  make  head  against  present  ex- 
igencies were  so  great,  the  expedient  was 
thought  of,  of  granting  a  fixed  annuity,  for 
forty-five  years  certain,  to  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, who,  in  consideration  of  that,  were 
to  undertake  the  burden  of  the  varying  existing 
annuities.  The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  was  to 
diminish  in  a  great  degree  the  burden  2  Reg. 
in  the  outset,  and  proportionally  aug-  1822,  128, 
ment  it  in  the  end.2  13/' 

Government  in  the  first  instance  received 
£4,900,000  from  the  commissioners,  148 
and  paid  out  only  £2,800,000,  thereby  Details  of 
effecting  a  present  saving  of  £2,100,-  the  meas- 
000.  But  this  was  gained  by  author-  urte- 
izing  the  commissioners  to  sell  as  much  of  the 
fixed  sum  of  £2,800,000  .a  year,  which  was  di- 
rected to  be  paid  to  them  out  of  the  Consolida- 
ted Fund,  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  excess  of  present  payments  over  the 
income  received  ;  and  of  course  it  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  dead  weight  as  much  heavier 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  at  the  close 
of  the  period,  as  it  had  been  lightened  at  its 
commencement.  This  project  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  as  did 
a  supplementary  measure  throwing  the  burden 
of  superannuated  allowances  on  the  holders  of 
offices  under  Government,  by  stopping  off  their 
salaries  a  sum  adequate  to  insuring  for  its 
amount,  which  effected  a  saving  of  £370,000  a 
year.  These  two  measures  effected  a  reduction 
of  present  expenses  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£2,500,000  a  year,  but,  like  the  reduction  of 

*  Vide  History  of  Europe,  chap.  xli.  4  62.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  interest  paid  in  the  3  and  the  5  per  cents.,  sel- 
dom exceeded  a  quarter  per  cent. — Ibid.  chap.  xli.  t)  64, 
note. 


*  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Year  1822. 


INCOME— Nett. 

Customs   £12,923,420 

Excise   28,976,344 

Stamps   6,880,494 

Taxes   7,517,643 

Post-Office   2,049,320 

Lesser  Payments   1,451,341 


Total  Taxes   £59,798,508 

Loans1    11,872,155 


Grand  Total   £71,670,724 

EXPENDITURE. 

Charges  of  Collection   £5,688,091 

Interest  on  Funded  Debt   29,490,897 

Interest  on  Unfunded  Debt   1,430,596 

Naval  and  Military  Pensions   1,400,000 

Civil  List  and  Expenses   1,057,000 

Army   7,698,973 

Navy   4,915.642 

Navy  Pensioners   246,000 

Ordnance    1,007,821 

Miscellaneous   2,105,797 

Lesser  Payments   529,961 

Surplus  applicable  to  Debt   4,915,529 


Grand  Total   £60,102,741 
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the  5  per  cents.,  by  increasing  the  burden  of 
the  nation  in  future  times;  for  the  first,  at  this 
moment,  is  adding  above  £1,500,000  to  the  an- 

1  An,  Re„.  nual  charges  of  the  nation  above  what 
1822,  136,  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and 
Deb  viar1'  tlle  'asfc  ^as  ac^ed  seven  millions  by 
754  783  *ne  5  per  cent,  bonus  given  to  the 
vii.'"39,'  holders  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  the 
759.  national  debt.' 

Amidst  so  many  measures  which  attracted 
149        general  attention,  and  had  become 
Important     indispensable,  from  the  necessitous 
Small  Notes  state  of  the  public  exchequer,  one 
Biu-  of  the  greatest  importance  was  qui- 

etly introduced  into  the  legislature.  Ministers 
had  not  the  manliness  to  confess  they  had  been 
wrong  in  the  course  they  had  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  bill  compelling  cash  payments  in  1819, 
or  perhaps  they  were  aware  that  the  influence 
of  the  moneyed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  too  strong  to  render  it  possible  for  them 
openly  and  avowedly  to  recede  from  that  sys- 
tem. But  they  did  so  almost  secretly,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  in  the  most  effective  wa}'.  Lord 
Londonderry  alone  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive, 
and  the  courage  to  avow,  the  real  nature  of  the 
measure  introduced,  and  the  evils  it  was  in- 
tended to  obviate.  "He  did  not  treat  it,"  said 
Sir  James  Graham,  a  statesman  subsequently 
■well  known,  "  as  a  question  of  fluctuation  of 
prices,  of  want  of  means  of  consumption,  or  of 

2  Sir  James  superabundant  harvests.  The  noble 
Graham  on  marquis  (Londonderry)  said  plainly 
June  3,  au(j  directly,  'This  is  a  question  of 
Deb '  •  ^and  clm'ency :  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
Tooke  On  try  is  too  contracted  for  its  wants, 
Prices,  ii.  and  our  business  is  to  apply  a  rem- 
I27'  12S"      edy.'  »»  _ 

The  remedy  applied  was  most  effectual,  and 
150.     entirely  successful,  so  far  as  the  evils 

Its  pro-  meant  to  be  remedied  were  concerned. 

visions.  By  the  Act  of  1819  it  }la(j  beell  pro. 

vided  that  the  issuing  of  small  notes  by  the 
Bank  of  England  or  country  banks  should 
cease  on  1st  Slay,  1823,  and  it  was  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  against  this  contingency 
which  was  one  great  cause  of  the  contraction 
of  the  currency.  On  2d  July,  however,  Lord 
Londonderry  introduced  a  bill  permitting  the 
issue  of  £1  notes  to  continue  for  ten  years  lon- 
ger, and  declared  the  £1  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  a  legal  tender  every  where  except 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  This,  coupled  with 
the  grant  of  £4,000,000  Exchequer  bills,  which 
Government  were  authorized  to  issue  in  aid  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  had  a  surprising  effect 
in  restoring  confidence  and  raising  prices ;  and 
by  doing  so,  it  repealed,  so  long  as  it  continued 
in  operation,  the  most  injurious  parts  of  the 
Act  of  1819.  It  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  how  vast  was  the  effect  of  this  meas- 
ure, what  a  flood  of  temporary  prosperity  it 
spread  over  the  country,  and  in  what  a  dismal 
catastrophe,  from  the  necessity  of  paying  all 
the  notes  at  the  Bank  itself  in  gold,  it  ulti- 
mately terminated.  Yet  so  ignorant  were  the 
legislature  of  the  effects  of  this  vital  measure, 
and  so  little  attention  did  it  excite,  that  the 
second  reading  of  it  was  carried  in  a  house  of 
forty-seven  members  only  in  the  Commons ; 
and  while  so  many  hundred  pages  of  Hansard 
are  occupied  with  debates  on  reduction  of  ex- 
Vol.  I. — A  A 


and  naviga- 
tion. 


penditure  and  similar  topics,  which  at  the  ut- 
most could  only  save  the  nation  a  few  hundred 
thousands  a  year,  this  measure,  which  restored 
at  least  eighty  millions  a  year  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  industry  in  the  country,  does  j  parl  Del) 
not  in  all  occupy  two  pages,  and  can  Vii.  1458, 
only  be  discovered  by  the  most  care-  1662  ■  Stat, 
ful  examination  in  our  parliamentary  ^  G^°-  Iv,> 
proceedings.1 

Six  very  important  acts  were  passed  this  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  President  of  the  siXac{a  re- 
Board  of  Trade,  for  removing  the  lating  to 
shackles  which  fettered  the  trade  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  country,  and 
improving  their  facilities.  These  acts 
opened  a  new  era  in  our  commercial  legislation 
— the  era  of  unrestricted  competition  and  free 
trade  in  shipping.  As  such  they  are  highly 
deserving  of  attention ;  but  their  provisions 
will  come  with  more  propriety  to  be  considered 
in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Reciprocity  System  in  mari- 
time affairs,  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Huskisson. 
At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  being 
the  same  with  that  of  so  many  other  changes 
in  our  social  system  and  commercial  policy, 
and  when  the  general  cheapening  of  articles 
of  all  sorts  had  rendered  a  general  reduction 
of  all  the  charges,  entering  how  re-  2  An.  Re»-. 
motely  soever  into  their  composition,  1822,  123° 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.2  127- 

Parliament  rose  on  the  6th  August,  and  the 
king  proceeded  shortly  after  on  a  152 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  had  visit  of  the 
never  j^et  seen.  He  embarked  with  king  to 
a  splendid  court  at  Greenwich  on  ^lli"b.u.rgl1- 
board  the  Royal  George  yacht  on  ug'  1 
the  10th  August,  and  arrived  in  Leith  Roads 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th.  No  sovereign 
had  landed  there  since  Queen  Mary  arrived 
nearly  three  hundred  years  before.  The  pre- 
parations for  his  Majesty's  reception,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  were  of  the  most 
magnificent  description,  and  the  loyal  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  rendered  it  inter- 
esting in  the  highest  degree.  The  heart-burn- 
ings and  divisions  of  recent  times  were  forgot- 
ten ;  the  Queen's  trial  was  no  more  thought  of ; 
the  Radicals  were  silent.  The  ancient  and  in- 
extinguishable loyalty  of  the  Scotch  broke 
forth  with  unexampled  ardor;  the  devoted 
attachment  they  had  shown  to  the  Stuarts  ap- 
peared, but  it  was  now  transferred  to  the  reign- 
ing family.  The  clans  from  all  parts  of  the 
Highlands  appeared  in  their  picturesque  and 
varied  costumes,  with  their  chieftains  at  their 
head ;  the  eagle's  feather,  their  well-known 
badge,  was  seen  surmounting  many  plumes ; 
two  hundred  thousand  strangers  from  3  .  Rg 
all  parts  of  the  country  crowded  the  jg22i'  179 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  brief  180  ;  Per- 

period  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sonaI  ob" 
xn  v?  ,  i'i  servation. 
splendid  metropolis.3 

The  entry  of  the  Sovereign  into  the  ancient 

city  of  his  ancestors  was  extremely  153 

striking.    The  heights  of  the  Cal-  Particulars 

ton  Hill,  and  the  cliffs  of  Salisbury  °?  the  royal 

Crags,   which  overhang  the  city, 

were  lined  with  cannon,  and  ornamented  with 

standards ;  and  from  these  batteries,  as  well  as 
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the  guns  of  the  Castle,  and  the  ships  in  the 
roads,  and  Leith  Fort,  a  royal  salute  was  fired 
as  the  monarch  touched  the  shore.  The  pro- 
cession passed  through  an  innumerable  crowd 
of  spectators,  who  loudly  and  enthusiastically 
cheered,  up  Leith  Walk,  and  by  York  Place, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  and  Waterloo  Place,  to 
Holyrood  House,  where  a  levee  and  drawing- 
room  were  held  a  few  days  after.  On  the  night 
following,  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  the 
guns  of  the  Castle,  firing  at  ten  at  night,  real- 
ized the  sublimity  without  the  terrors  of  actual 
warfare.  At  a  magnificent  banquet  given  to 
the  Sovereign  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  Parliament  House,  at  which  the  Lord 
Provost  acted  as  chairman,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  vice-chairman,  the  former  was  made 
a  baronet,  with  that  grace  of  maimer  and  fe- 
licity of  expression  for  which  the  King  was 
so  justly  celebrated.  A  review  on  Portobello 
Sands  exhibited  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  3000 
yeomanry  cavalry,  col^eted  from  all  the  south- 
ern counties  of  Scotland,  marching  in  proces- 
sion before  their  Sovereign.  Finally,  the  King, 
who  during  his  residence  in  Scotland  had  been 
magnificently  entertained  at  Dalkeith  Palace, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  embarked 
on  the  27th  at  Hopetoun  House,  the  beautiful 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Hopetoun,  where  he 
conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Henry 
Raeburn,  the  celebrated  Scottish  artist,  and 
arrived  in  safety  in  the  Thames  on  the  30th, 
1  An  Re  charmed  with  the  reception  he  had 
1822,  179  met  with,  and  having  left  on  all  an 
ISO;  Per-  indelible  impression  of  the  mingled 
sonal  ob-  dignity  and  erace  of  his  manners,  and 
serration.  rf  hfg  expressions.i 

His  return  was  accelerated  by  a  tragical 
154  event,  which  deprived  England  of 
Death  of  one  °f  ner  greatest  statesmen,  and 
Lord  Lon-  the  intelligence  of  which  arrived 
donderry.  amidst  these  scenes  of  festivity  and 
Aug'  1 '  rejoicing.  Lord  Londonderry,  upon 
whose  shoulders,  since  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  the  principal  weight  of  government, 
as  well  as  the  entire  labor  of  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  fallen,  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
session,  and  shortly  after  exhibited  symptoms 
of  mental  aberration.  He  was  visited  in  con- 
sequence by  his  physician,  Dr.  Bankhead,  at 
his  mansion  at  North  Cray  in  Kent,  by  whom 
he  was  cupped.  Some  relief  was  experienced 
from  this,  but  he  continued  in  bed,  and  the  men- 
tal disorder  was  unabated.  It  was  no  wonder 
it  was  so:  Romilly  and  Whitbread  had,  in  like 
manner,  fallen  victims  to  similar  prc-s-ure  on  the 
brain,  arising  from  political  effort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  August,  Dr.  Bankhead, 
who  slept  in  the  house,  being  summoned  to  at- 
tend his  lordship  in  his  dressing-room,  entered 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  falling.  He  said, 
"  Bankhead,  let  me  fall  on  your  arms — 'tis  all 
over,"  and  instantly  expired.  He  had  cut  his 
throat  with  a  penknife.  The  coroner's  inquest 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  insanity.  His  remains 
were  interred  on  the  20th  in  Westminster 
Abbej',  between  the  graves  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
The  most  decisive  testimony  to  his  merits  was 
borne  by  some  savage  miscreants,  who  raised 
a  horrid  shout  as  the  body  was  borne  from  the 
hearse  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the  venerable 


pile;  a  shout  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  English 
literature,  has  since  been  re-echoed 
by  some  whose  talents  might  have  isa^'iso^' 
led  them  to  a  more  generous  appre-  ]82;'Marti- 
ciation  of  a  political  antagonist,  and  neau,i.  287  ; 
their  sex  to  a  milder  view  of  the  most  5Q2glles'  vi' 
fearful  of  human  infirmities.1* 

Chateaubriand  has  said,  that  while  all  other 
contemporary  reputations  are  declin-  155, 
ing,  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  hourly  on  the  Hischarac- 
inerease.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  ,er' 
Lord  Londonderry  ;  the  same  ever  has,  and 
ever  will  be,  true  of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  human  race.  Their  fame  with  posterity  is 
founded  on  the  very  circumstances  which,  with 
the  majority  of  their  contemporaries,  constitu- 
ted their  unpopularity  ;  they  are  revered,  be- 
cause they  had  wisdom  to  discern  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  the  passions  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  courage  to  resist  them.  The 
reputation  of  the  demagogue  is  brilliant,  but 
fleeting,  like  the  meteor  which  shoots  athwart 
the  troubled  sky  of  a  wintery  night ;  that  of  the 
undaunted  statesman,  at  first  obscured,  but  in 
the  end  lasting  like  the  fixed  stars,  which,  when 
the  clouds  roll  away,  shine  forever  the  same 
in  the  highest  firmament.  Intrepidity  in  the 
rulers  of  men  is  the  surest  passport  to  immor- 
tality, for  it  is  the  quality  which  most  fasci- 
nates the  minds  of  men.  All  admire,  because 
few  can  imitate  it. 

"Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  voltus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida  neque  Auster, 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadria?, 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis : 
Si  fractus  lllabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae." 

Never  was  there  a  human  being  to  whom 
these  noble  lines  were  more  applica-  155. 
ble  than  to  Lord  Londonderry.    His  Itsindomit- 

whole  life  was  a  continual  struggle  ablc  firm" 
...   .,        .    ..    .    .  .  ness 

with  the  majority  111  Ins  own  or  for- 
eign lands ;  he  combated  to  subdue  and  to 
bless  them.  He  began  his  career  by  strenuous 
efforts  to  effect  the  Irish  Union,  and  rescue  his 
native  country  from  the  incapable  legislature 
by  which  its  energies  had  so  long  been  re- 
pressed. His  mature  strength  was  exerted  in 
a  long  and  desperate  conflict  with  the  despo- 
tism of  revolutionary  France,  which  his  firm- 
ness, as  much  as  the  arm  of  Wellington,  brought 
to  a  triumphant  issue  ;  his  latter  days  in  a 
ceaseless  conflict  with  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  his  own  country,  and  an  anxious  effort  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
independence  of  lesser  states  abroad.    The  un- 

*  "  The  news  of  Lord  Londonderry's  death  struck  the 
despots  of  Europe  aghast  upon  their  thrones — news  which 
was  hailed  with  clasped  hands  and  glistening  eyes  by 
aliens  in  many  a  provincial  town  of  England,  and  with 
imprudent  shouts  by  conclaves  of  patriots  abroad.  There 
are  some  now,  who  in  mature  years  can  not  remember 
without  emotion  what  they  saw  and  heard  that  day. 
They  could  not  know  how  the  calamity  of  one  man — a 
man  amiable,  winning,  and  generous  in  the  walk  of  daily 
life — could  penetrate  the  recesses  of  a  world  but  as  a  ray 
of  hope  in  the  midst  of  ttiickest  darkness.  This  man 
was  the  screw  by  which  England  had  riveted  the  chains 
of  nations.  The  screw  was  drawn,  and  the  immovable 
despotism  might  now  be  overthrown  There  was  abund- 
ant reason  for  the  rejoicing  which  spread  through  the 
world  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  and  the  shout 
which  rang  through  the  Abbey  when  his  coffin  was  taken 
from  the  hearse  was  natural  enough,  though  neither  de- 
cent nor  humane."— Miss  Martineaii,  i.  287,  288. 
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compromising  an  tagonistof  Radicalism  at  home, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  the  resolute  opponent 
of  despotism  abroad.  If  Poland  retained,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  any  remnant  of 
nationality,  it  was  owing  to  his  persevering 
and  almost  unaided  efforts  ;  and  at  the  very 
time  when  the  savage  wretches  who  raised  a 
shout  at  his  funeral  were  rejoicing  in  his  death, 
he  had  been  preparing  to  assert  at  Verona,  as 
he  had  done  to  the  Congresses  of  Laybach  and 
Troppau,  the  independent  action  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  her  non-accordance  in  the  policy  of  the 
Continental  sovereigns  against  the  efforts  of  hu- 
man freedom. 

His  policy  in  domestic  affairs  was  marked 
157  by  the  same  far-seeing  wisdom,  the 
His  policy  same  intrepid  resistance  to  the  blind- 
,n  domestic  ness  of  present  clamor.  He  made 
affairs.  ^jie  mos^  strenuous  efforts  to  uphold 
the  Sinking  Fund,  that  noble  monument  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  patriotic  foresight:  had  those  efforts  been 
successful,  the  whole  national  debt  would  have 
been  paid  off  by  the  year  1845,  and  the  na- 
tion forever  have  been  freed  from  the  payment 
of  thirty  millions  a  year  for  its  interest.*  He 
resisted  with  a  firm  hand,  and  at  the  expense 
of  present  popularity  with  the  multitude,  the 
efforts  of  faction  during  the  seven  trying  years 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  and  be- 
queathed the  constitution,  after  a  season  of  pe- 
culiar danger,  unshaken  to  his  successors.  The 
firm  friend  of  freedom,  he  was  on  that  very 
account  the  resolute  opponent  of  democracy, 
the  insidious  enemy  which,  under  the  guise  of 
a  friend,  has  in  every  age  blasted  its  progress, 
and  destroyed  its  substance.  Discerning  the 
principal  cause  of  the  distress  which  had  occa- 
sioned these  convulsions,  his  last  act  was  one 
that  bequeathed  to  his  country  a  currency  ade- 
quate to  its  necessities,  and  which  he  alone  of 
his  Cabinet  had  the  honesty  to  admit  was  a 
departure  from  former  error.  Elegant  and  cour- 
teous in  his  manners,  with  a  noble  figure  and 
finely-chiseled  countenance,  he  was  beloved  in 
his  family  circle  and  by  all  his  friends,  not  less 
than  respected  by  the  wide  circle  of  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  so  worthily 
upheld  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  England. 
Three  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  great 
158.  monetary  change  of  1819  had  been 
Political  carried  into  effect,  and  already  it  had 
pro"rgesSsiU  bec0.me  evident  that  that  was  the 
from  the'  turning-point  of  English  history,  and 
resumption  that  an  entire  alteration  would  ere 
ofcasUpay-  long  be  induced  in  its  external  and 
internal  policy.  Changes  great,  de- 
cisive, and  irremediable,  had  already  occurred, 
or  were  in  progress.  The  cutting  off  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  a  year  from  the  remuneration  of 
industry,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  while 
the  public  and  private  debts  remained  the  same, 
had  changed  the  whole  relations  of  society,  al- 
tered all  the  views  of  men.  Reduction  in  ex- 
penditure, when  so  great  a  chasm  had  been 
effected  in  income,  was  the  universal  cry.  In 
1819,  the  House  of  Commons  had  solemnly  re- 
solved that  the  Sinking  Fund  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  reduced  below  £5,000,000 
a  year,  and  laid  on  £3,000,000  of  indirect  taxes 
to  bring  it  up  to  that  amount ;  but  already  the 

*  Vide  History  of  Europe,  chap.  xli.  sect.  24,  where 
this  is  demonstrated,  and  itit  calculation  given. 


system  was  abandoned,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£3,500,000  had  been  repealed  in  a  single  year, 
and  the  doctrine  openly  promulgated  by  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  since  been  so  constantly 
acted  upon,  that  the  nation  should  instantly 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  a  surplus  income  in  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  instead  of  a  maintenance 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  The  fierce  demand  for  a 
reduction  of  expenditure,  which  made  itself 
heard  in  an  unmistakable  manner  even  in  the 
unreformed  House  of  Commons,  had  rendered  it 
indispensable  to  reduce  the  land  and  sea  forces 
of  the  state  to  a  degree  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  its  vast  colonial  dependencies,  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  position  as  an  independ- 
ent power. 

Changes  still  more  important  in  their  ulti- 
mate effects  were  already  taking  „g 
place  in  the  social  position  and  bal-  internal 
ance  of  parties  in  the  state.  The  dis-  changes, 
tress  in  Ireland — a  purely  agricul-  lrisinfle 
tural  state,  upon  which  the  fall  of  same  cause. 
50  per  cent,  in  its  produce  fell  with 
unmitigated  severity — had  become  such  that  a 
change  in  the  system  of  government  in  that 
country  had  become  indispensable;  and  the 
altered  system  of  Lord  Wellesley  presaged,  at 
no  distant  period,  the  admission  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  the  legislature,  and  the  attempt 
to  form  a  harmonious  legislature  out  of  the 
united  Celt  and  Saxon — the  conscientious  serv- 
ant of  Rome,  and  the  sturdy  friend  of  Protest- 
ant England.  The  wide-spread  and  deep  dis- 
tress of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  legislature  to  afford  them  any 
relief,  had  rendered  loud  and  threatening  the 
demand  for  reform  in  those  great  hives  of  in- 
dustry, while  the  still  greater  and  more  irre- 
mediable sufferings  of  the  agriculturists  had 
shaken  the  class  hitherto  the  most  firmly  at- 
tached to  existing  institutions,  and  diffused  a 
very  general  opinion  that  things  could  not  be 
worse  than  they  were,  and  that  no  alleviation 
of  the  evils  under  which  the  country  labored 
could  be  hoped  for  till  the  representation  of 
the  people  was  put  on  a  different  footing. 
Lastly,  the  general  necessity  of  cheapening 
every  thing,  to  meet  the  reduced  price  of  prod- 
uce, had  extended  itself  to  freights,  and  sev- 
eral acts  had  already  passed  the  legislature 
which  foreshadowed  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
under  which  England  had  won  the  sceptre  of 
the  seas,  and  a  colonial  empire  which  encircled 
the  earth.  The  dawn  of  the  whole  future  of 
England  is  to  be  found  in  these  three  years. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  the  last 
minister  in  Great  Britain  of  the  nil-  i60. 
ers  who  really  governed  the  state ;  Lord  Lori- 

that  is,  of  men  who  took  counsel  dondfn7 

,  .  ,  ,  .       was  the  last 

only  ot  their  own  ideas,  and  lm-  0f  the  real 
printed  them  on  the  internal  and  rulers  of  En- 
external  policy  of  their  country.  g'and- 
Thenceforward  statesmen  were  guided  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  not  by  what  they  deem- 
ed right,  but  what  they  found  practicable ;  the 
ruling  power  was  found  elsewhere  than  either 
in  the  cabinet  or  the  legislature.  Querulous 
and  desponding  men,  among  whom  Chateau- 
briand stands  foremost,  perceiving  this,  and 
comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  concluded 
that  this  was  because  the  period  of  greatn-ess 
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bad  passed,  because  tbe  age  of  giants  had  been 
succeeded  by  that  of  pigmies;  and  that  men 
■were  not  directed,  because  no  one  able  to  lead 
them  appeared.  But  this  was  a  mistake:  it 
■was  not  that  the  age  of  great  men  had  ceased, 
but  the  age  of  great  causes  had  succeeded. 
Public  opinion  had  become  irresistible — the 
press  ruled  alike  the  cabinet  and  the  legislature 
on  important  questions  ;  where  the  people  were 
strongly  roused,  their  voice  had  become  om- 
nipotent ;  on  all  it  gradually  but  incessantly 
acted,  and  in  the  end  modified  the  opinions  of 
government. 

The  Vox  Populi  is  not  always,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  Vox  Dei :  it  is  so  only  when 
Increased  tne  Per'0<l  ot  action  has  passed,  and 
ascendant  that  of  reflection  has  arisen — when 
of  ihe  rul-  the  storms  of  passion  are  hushed,  and 

fjs  °rv,,  the  whisperings  of  interest  no  longer 
thought.  ,r       ?       .      ....  n 

heard;  but  when  the  still  small  voice 

of  experience  speaks  in  persuasive  tones  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  men,  it  will  be  shown 
whether  the  apparent  government  of  the  many 
is  more  beneficial  in  its  effects  than  the  real 
government  of  a  few;  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  it  is  their  apparent  government  only.  Men 
seek  in  vain  to  escape  from  the  first  of  human 
necessities — the  necessity  of  being  governed  by 
establishing  democratic  institutions.  They  do 
not  change  the  direction  of  the  many  by  the 
few:  by  the  establishment  of  these  they  only 
change  the  few  who  direct.  The  oligarchy  of 
intellect  and  eloquence  comes  instead  of  that 
of  property  and  influence ;  happy  if  it  is  in 
reality  more  wise  in  its  measures  and  far-see- 
ing in  its  policy  than  that  which  it  has  sup- 
planted. But  it  is  itself  directed  by  the  leaders 
of  thought:  the  real  rulers  of  men  appear  in 
those  who  direct  general  opinion ;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  philosopher  or  the  orator  be- 
comes overwhelming  when  he  shares  with  it 
that  of  the  statesman  and  the  sovereign. 

No  doubt  can  remain,  upon  considering  the 
162.  events  in  the  memorable  years  1819 
Simultane-  and  1820  in  Europe,  that  they  were 
oms outbreak  the  result  of  a  concerted  plan  among 
°uUonaryV°"  tne  ''evolutionists  in  Spain,  France, 
spirit  in  dif-  Italy,  Germany,  and  England;  and 
ferent  coun-  that  the  general  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments, which  occurred  in  1848, 
had  been  prepared,  and  was  expected,  in  1820. 
The  slightest  attention  to  dates  proves  this  in 
the  most  decisive  manner.  The  insurrection  of 
Riego  at  Cadiz  broke  out  on  1st  January,  1820 
— that  at  Coruuna  on  24th  February  in  the 
same  year — the  king  was  constrained  to  accept 
the  Constitution  on  7th  March  ;  Kotzebue  was 
murdered  in  Germany  on  21st  March ;  the  revo- 
lution of  Naples  took  place  on  7th  March,  that 
of  Piedmont  on  7th  June;  the  Duke  de  Berri 
was  assassinated  on  13th  March;  emeutcs  in 
Paris,  which  so  nearly  overturned  the  Govern- 
ment, broke  out  on  7th  June,  the  military  con- 
spiracy on  19th  August;  the  assassination  of 
the  English  Cabinet  was  fixed  for  19th  Febru- 
ary by  the  Cato  Street  conspirators ; 
1820  3'  ^e  'nsurrecti°n  at  Glasgow  took  place 
on  3d  ApriL    So  many  movements  of 


a  revolutionary  character,  occurring  so  near 
each  other  in  point  of  time,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent countries,  demonstrates  either  a  simul- 
taneous agency  of  different  bodies  acting  un- 
der one  common  central  authority,  or  a  com- 
mon sense  of  the  advent  of  a  period  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  favorable  to  the  designs  which 
they  all  had  in  contemplation.  And  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  Chambers  of  France  had,  by 
the  operation  of  the  coups  d'etat  of  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  and  March,  1819,  been  so  thoroughly 
rendered  democratical  that  the  dethronement 
of  the  king  and  establishment  of  a  republic,  by 
vote  of  the  legislature,  was  with  confidence  an- 
ticipated when  the  next  fifth  had  been  elected 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  that  distress 
in  Great  Britain  had  become  so  general,  by  the 
operation  of  the  monetary  law  of  1819,  that  in- 
surrectionary movements  were  in  preparation 
in  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  had 
actually  broken  out  in  several — it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  more  favorable  time  for  such  a 
general  outbreak  could  hardly  have  been  se- 
lected. 

And  yet,  although  these  revolutionary  move- 
ments were  obviously  made  in  pur-  i63. 
suance  of  a  common  design,  and  for  Different 
a  common  purpose,  yet  the  agents  in  0J"hgCJgrs 
them,  and  the  parties  in  each  state  volts  in  the 
to  which  their  execution  was  intrust-  different 
ed,  were  widely  different.  In  Great  stales 
Britain,  they  were  entirely  conducted  by  the 
very  lowest  classes  of  societ}';  and  although 
they  met  with  apologists  and  defenders  more 
frequently  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  a  portion  of 
the  press,  yet  no  person  of  respectability  or 
good  education  was  actually  implicated  in  the 
treasonable  proceedings.  The  whole  respect- 
able and  influential  classes  were  ranged  on  the 
other  side.  But  the  case  was  widely  different 
on  the  Continent.  The  French  revolutionists 
embraced  a  large  part  of  the  talent,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  education  of  the  coun- 
try; and  it  was  their  concurrence,  as  the  event 
afterward  proved,  which  rendered  any  insur- 
rectionary movement  in  that  country  so  ex- 
tremely formidable.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  principal  merchants  in  the  seaport  towns, 
the  most  renowned  generals,  and  almost  the 
whole  officers  in  the  army,  were  engaged  on 
the  revolutionary  side,  and  their  adhesion  to 
its  enemies  in  the  last  struggle  left  the  throne 
without  a  defense.  In  Italy,  the  ardent  and 
generous  youth,  and  nearly  the  whole  educated 
classes,  were  deeply  imbued  with  Liberal  ideas, 
and  willing  to  run  any  hazard  to  secure  their 
establishment;  and  nearly  the  whole  youth  edu- 
cated at  the  German  universities  had  embraced 
the  same  sentiments,  and  longed  for  the  period 
when  the  Fatherland  was  to  take  its  place  as 
the  first  and  greatest  of  representative  govern- 
ments. Such  -is  the  difference  between  the 
action  of  the  revolutionary  principle  upon  a 
constitutional  and  a  despotic  monarchy,  and 
such  the  security  which  the  long  enjoyment  of 
freedom  affords  for  the  continuance  of  that 
blessing  to  future  times. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  VTLLELE  IN  1819  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF 

VERONA  IN  1822. 


France  and  England,  since  the  peace  of  1815, 
I  had  pursued  separate  paths,  and 

Divergence  of  their  governments  had  never  as  yet 
France  and  been  brought  into  collision  with 
regard^ 'the  eaeh  other.  _  Severally  occupied 
Spanish  Rev-  with  domestic  concerns,  oppressed 
olution.  with  the  burdens  or  striving  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  war,  their  governments  were 
amicable,  if  not  cordially  united,  and  nothing 
had  as  yet  occurred  which  threatened  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  of  hostility  with  each  other. 
But  the  Spanish  revolution  ere  long  had  this 
effect.  It  was  viewed  with  very  different  eyes 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Channel.  Justly 
proud  of  their  own  constitution,  and  dating  its 
completion  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which 
had  expelled  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne — for 
the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  physical  and  po- 
litical circumstances  of  the  Peninsula,  which 
rendered  a  similar  constitution  inapplicable  to 
its  inhabitants,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
prevailing  delusion  of  the  day,  that  forms  of 
government  were  every  thing,  and  differences 
of  race  nothing — the  English  had  hailed  the 
Spanish  revolution  with  generous  enthusiasm, 
and  anticipated  the  entire  resurrection  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  convulsion  which  seemed 
to  have  liberated  them  from  their  oppressors. 
These  sentiments  were  entirely  shared  by  the 
numerous  and  energetic  party  in  France,  which 
aimed  at  expelling  the  Bourbons,  and  restoring 
a  republican  form  of  government  in  that  coun- 
try. But  for  that  very  reason,  opinions  dia- 
metrically opposite  were  entertained  by  the 
supporters  of  the  monarchy,  and  all  who  were 
desirous  to  save  the  country  from  a  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  the  first  Revolution.  They 
were  unanimously  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  revolutionary  governments  could  not  be 
established  in  Spain  and  Italy  without  endan- 
gering to  the  last  degree  the  existing  institutions 
in  France ;  that  the  contagion  of  democracy 
would  speedily  spread  across  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees;  and  that  a  numerous  and  powerful 
party  set  upon  overturning  the  existing  order 
of  things,  already  with  difficulty  held  in  subjec- 
tion, would,  from  the  example  of  success  in  the 
neighboring  states,  speedily  become  irresistible. 
This  divergence  of  opinion  and  feeling,  coup- 

led  with  the  imminent  danger  to 
Peculiar  France  from  the  convulsions  in  the 
causes  adjoining  kingdoms,  and  the  com- 
which aug-  parative  exemption  of  Great  Britain 
divergence.  n  om  11  •  m  consequence  of  remoteness 

of  situation,  and  difference  of  national 
temperament,  must  inevitably,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  led  to  a  difference  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  two  countries,  and  seriously  endan- 
gered their  amicable  relations.  But  this  danger 
was  much  increased  in  France  and  England  at 
this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  events 
which  had  occurred  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the 


character  of  the  men  who  were  then  placed,  by 
the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  two  countries,  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
the  theatre  of  AVellington's  triumphs ;  they  had 
been  liberated  by  the  arms  of  England  from  the 
thraldom  of  Napoleon ;  they  had  witnessed  the 
first  reverses  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  his 
empire.  The  French  beheld  with  envy  any 
movement  which  threatened  to  increase  an  in- 
fluence from  which  they  had  already  suffered 
so  much;  the  English,  with  jealousy  any  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
t  wo  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Channel,  when  matters  approached 
a  crisis,  were  of  a  character  and  temperament 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the 
prevailing  influential  majority  in  their  respect- 
ive countries,  and  both  alike  gifted  with  the 
genius  capable  of  inflaming,  and  destitute  of 
the  calmness  requisite  to  allay,  the  ferment  of 
their  respective  people. 

George  Canning,  who  was  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister that  was  imposed  upon  the  King  3 
of  England,  on  Lord  Londonderry's  character 
death,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  of  Mr.  Can- 
nation,  rather  than  selected  by  his  mng- 
choice,  and  who  took  the  lead,  on  the  British 
side,  in  the  great  debate  with  France  which 
ensued  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever 
rose  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain.  Of 
respectable  but  not  noble  birth,  he  owed  no- 
thing to  aristocratic  descent,  and  was  indebted 
for  his  introduction  to  Parliament  and  political 
life  to  the  friendships  which  he  formed  at  col- 
lege, where  his  brilliant  talents,  both  in  the 
subjects  of  study  and  in  conversation,  early  pro- 
cured for  him  distinction.*    It  is  seldom  that 

*  George  Canning  was  born  in  London  on  11th  April, 
1770.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  had  commenced  with  a  mayor 
of  Bristol,  and  had  since  been  one  of  the  most  respected 
of  the  county  of  Warwick.  His  father,  George  Canning, 
the  third  son  of  the  family,  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
being  a  man  of  more  literary  than  legal  tastes,  he  never 
got  into  practice,  and  died  in  1771  in  very  needy  circum- 
stances, leaving  Mrs.  Canning,  an  Irish  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  in  such  destitution  that  she 
was  obliged  for  a  short  time  to  go  on  the  stage  for  her 
subsistence.  Young  Canning  was  educated  at  Eton  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  small  Irish  estate  bequeathed  to  him 
by  his  grandfather,  and  there  his  talents  and  assiduity 
soon  procured  for  him  distinction.  He  joined  there  sev- 
eral of  his  schoolfellows  in  getting  up  a  literary  work, 
which  attained  considerable  classical  eminence,  entitled 
the  Microcosm.  Mr.  Canning  was  its  avowed  editor,  and 
principal  contributor.  In  1788,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
left  Eton,  already  preceded  by  his  literary  reputation,  and 
was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  continued 
industry  and  brilliant  parts  which  he  there  exhibited  gained 
for  him  the  highest  honors,  and,  what  proved  of  still  more 
importance  to  him  in  after-life,  the  friendship  of  many 
eminent  men,  among  whom  was  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
afterward  become  Earl  of  Liverpool.  On  leaving  Oxford 
he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  rather  with  the  design  of 
strengthening  his  mind  by  legal  argument  than  following 
the  law  as  a  profession.  He  there  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Sheridan,  which  soon  ripened  into  a  friendship 
that  continued  through  life. 
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oratorical  and  literary  talents  such  as  he  pos- 
sessed fail  in  acquiring  distinction  at  a  uni- 
versity, though  still  greater  powers  and  more 
profound  capacity  rarely  do  attain  it.  Bacon 
made  no  figure  at  college ;  Adam  Smith  was 
unknown  to  academic  fame;  Burke  was  never 
heard  of  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Locke  was 
expelled  from  Cambridge.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  scarcely  a  great  orator  or  a  dis- 
tinguished minister  in  England  for  a  century 
and  a  half  whose  reputation  did  not  precede 
him  from  the  university  into  Parliament.  The 
reason  is,  that  there  is  a  natural  connection  be- 
tween eminence  in  scholarship  and  oratorical 
power,  but  not  between  that  faculty  and  depth 
of  thought ;  both  rest  upon  the  same  mental  fac- 
ulties, and  can  not  exist  without  them.  Quick- 
ness of  perception,  retentiveness  of  memory,  a 
brilliant  imagination,  fluent  diction,  self-confi- 
dence, presence  of  mind,  are  as  essential  to  the 
debater  in  Parliament  as  to  the  scholar  in  the 
university.  Both  are  essentially  at  variance 
with  the  solitary  meditation,  the  deep  reflec- 
tion, the  distrust  of  self,  the  slow  deductions, 

His  literary  and  oratorical  distinction  was  much  en- 
hanced by  the  brilliant  appearances  he  made  in  several 
private  societies  in  London,  and  this  led  to  his  introduc- 
tion into  public  life.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  heard  of  his  talents 
as  a  speaker  and  writer,  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  private  in- 
terview stated  to  him  that,  if  he  approved  of  the  general 
policy  of  Government,  arrangements  would  be  made  to 
procure  him  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Canning  declared 
his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  minister,  acting  in 
this  respect  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  dissuaded 
him  from  joining  the  Opposition,  which  had  nothing  to 
offer  him.  Mr.  Canning's  previous  intimacies  had  been 
chiefly  with  the  Whigs;  and,  like  Pitt  and  Fox,  he  had 
hailed  the  French  Revolution  at  its  outset  with  unqualified 
hope  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament 
in  1793  for  the  close  borough  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  entering  thus,  like  all  the  great  men  of  the  day, 
public  life  through  the  portals  of  the  nomination  boroughs. 

His  first  speech  was  on  the  31st  January,  1794,  in  favor 
of  a  loan  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  ;  and  it  gave  such  prom- 
ises of  future  talent  that  he  was  selected  to  second  the 
Address.  In  spring  1796  he  was  appointed  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  on  1st  March,  1799, 
delivered  a  speech  against  the  slave-trade,  which  has  de- 
servedly obtained  a  place  in  his  collected  speeches.  At 
this  time  he  became  the  most  popular  contributor  to  the 
Anti-Jacobin  Review,  Of  which  Mr.  Gilford  was  the  editor. 
His  pieces  are  chiefly  of  the  light,  sportive,  or  satirical 
kind,  and  contributed  to  check,  by  the  force  of  ridicule, 
the  progress  of  French  principles  in  the  country.  In  1799 
lie  delivered  two  brilliant  speeches  in  favor  of  the  union 
with  Ireland,  which  led  to  his  afterward  becoming  the 
warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims  in 
Parliament  ;  and  in  1801  went  out  of  office  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Addington's  administration,  but 
neither  did  he  support  it,  and  wisely  discontinued  almost 
entirely  his  attendance  in  Parliament  during  its  continu- 
ance. In  July,  1800,  he  married  Miss  Joan  Scott,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  General  Scott,  who  had  made  a  colossal 
fortune  chiefly  at  the  gaming-table.  This  auspicious  union 
greatly  advanced  his  prospects.  Her  fortune,  which  was 
very  large,  made  him  independent,  her  society  happy,  her 
connections  powerful  ;  for  her  eldest  sister  had  recently 
belbre  married  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  eldest  son  of, 
and  who  afterward  became,  Duke  of  Portland. 

In  spring  1803,  Mr.  Canning  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
series  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of  min- 
isters, which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Addington's  ad- 
ministration, and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  an  oflice  which  he  held 
till  the  death  of  that  great  man,  in  December,  1805.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  he  was  of  course  dis- 
placed, and  became  an  active  member  of  that  small  but 
indefatigable  band  of  opposition  which  resisted  Mr.  Fox's 
administration.  Such  was  the  celebrity  which  he  thus 
acquired,  that  when  the  Tories  returned  to  power,  in  April, 
1807,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department,  and  for  the  first  time  became  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister. 

In  this  elevated  position  he  not  only  took  the  lead  in 
conducting  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  but  was  the 
main  pillar  of  administration  in  resisting  the  attacks  with 


the  laborious  investigation,  the  generalizing 
turn  of  mind,  which  are  requisite  to  the  discov- 
ery of  truth,  and  are  invariably  found  united, 
in  those  destined  ultimately  to  be  the  leaders 
of  opinion.  The  first  set  of  qualities  fit  their 
possessors  to  be  the  leaders  of  senates,  the  last 
to  be  the  rulers  of  thought. 

When  Mr.  Canning  first  entered  Parliament, 
the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  and  the  4 
aspirations  which  naturally  arise  in  His  peculiar 
the  breast  of  one  conscious  of  great  style  of  elo- 
intellectual  power  and  destitute  of  luence- 
external  advantages,  inclined  him  to  the  Liberal 
side.  But  as  its  leaders  were  at  that  period  in 
opposition,  and  Mr.  Canning  did  not  possess  an 
independent  fortune,  they  generously  advised 
him  to  join  the  ranks  of  Mr.  Pitt,  then  in  (he 
midst  of  his  struggle  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  did  so,  and  soon  became  a  favorite 
eleve  of  that  great  man.  It  was  hard  to  say 
whether  his  poetry  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Ins 
speeches  in  Parliament,  contributed  most  to  aid 
his  cause.  Gradually  he  rose  to  very  high  emi- 
nence in  debate — an  eminence  which  went  on 


which  it  was  assailed,  particularly  on  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil and  the  Copenhagen  expedition.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  Spanish  war  in  May,  1808,  and  the  active  part  which 
Great  Britain  immediately  took  in  that  contest,  gave  him 
several  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  eloquence  in 
the  generous  support  of  Liberal  principles  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  of  which  through  life  he  had  been 
the  fervent  supporter.  To  the  vigor  of  his  counsels  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  influence  of  his  eloquence  in  the  senate, 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  the  energetic  part 
which  England  took  in  that  contest,  and  its  ultimately 
glorious  termination.  He  conducted  the  able  negotiation 
with  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  when,  after 
the  interview  at  Erfurth  in  1808,  they  jointly  proposed 
peace  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  complicated  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  the  American  government  relative 
to  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  many  points  of 
controversy  concerning  maritime  rights  which  had  arisen 
with  the  people  of  that  country.  In  all  these  negotiations 
his  dispatches  and  state  papers  were  a  model  of  clear, 
temperate,  and  accurate  reasoning.  Subsequent  to  this 
he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  in 
1809,  and  Mr.  Canning's  attempts  to  get  him  removed 
from  the  Ministry,  which  terminated  in  a  duel,  and  led  to 
the  retirement  of  bolh  from  oflice  at  the  very  time  when 
the  dangers  of  the  country  most  imperatively  called  for 
their  joint  services.  He  did  not,  however,  on  resigning, 
go  into  opposition,  but  continued  an  independent  member 
of  Parliament ;  and  it  was  after  this  that  lie  made  his  cel- 
ebrated speech  in  support  of  the  Bullion  Report — a  speech 
which  displays  at  once  the  ease  with  which  he  could  di- 
rect his  great  powers  to  any  new  subject,  however  iniri- 
cate,  and  the  decided  bias  which  inclined  him  to  Liberal 
doctrines. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  the  close  of  1812, 
Mr.  Canning  stood  for  Liverpool,  on  which  occasion  he 
made  the  most  brilliant  and  interesling  speeches  of  his 
whole  career  ;  for  they  had  less  of  Ihe  fencing  common  in 
Parliament,  and  more  of  real  eloquence  in  them  than  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1614  he  was  sent 
into  a  species  of  honorable  banishment  as  embassador  at 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  from  whence  he  returned  in  1810; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1817  he  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  on  the  dealh  of  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. In  the  spring  of  1820  he  sustained  a  severe 
loss  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  George,  who  expired  on 
the  31st  March.  Overwhelmed  with  this  calamity,  and 
desirous  to  be  absent  during  Ihe  discussions  on  the  Queen, 
he  look  but  little  part  in  public  affairs  during  1821  and 
1622,  during  which  years  he  resided  chiefly  in  France  and 
Italy  ;  but  the  capacity  he  evinced  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  coupled  with  a  secret  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  Regent  io  get  him  removed  from  the  Cabinet, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  be  appointed  Governor- 
general  of  India,  which  situation  he  had  agreed  to  accept, 
and  even  attended  the  farewell  dinner  of  the  East  India 
directors  on  his  appointment,  when  the  unexpected  death 
of  Lont  Londonderry,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  public, 
on  the  20ih  August,  in  a  manner  forced  him  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment as  Foreign  Secretary.— Memoir  of  Mr.  Calming, 
i.  29.    Life  and  Speeches,  vol.  i. 
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continually  increasing  till  he  obtained  the  en- 
tire mastery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
commanded  its  attention  to  a  degree  which 
neither  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  Mr.  Fox  had 
done.  The  reason  was,  that  his  talents  were 
more  completely  suited  to  the  peculiar  temper 
and  average  capacity  of  that  assembly:  they 
neither  fell  short  of  it,  nor  went  beyond  it.  Less 
philosophical  than  Burke,  less  instructive  than 
Pitt,  less  impassioned  than  Fox,  he  was  more 
attractive  than  any  of  them,  and  possessed  in 
a  higher  degree  the  faculty,  by  the  exhibition 
of  his  varied  powers,  of  permanently  keeping 
alive  the  attention.  He  neither  disconcerted 
his  audience  by  abstract  disquisition,  nor  ex- 
hausted them  by  statistical  details,  nor  terrified 
them  by  vehemence  of  declamation.  Alternate- 
ly serious  and  playful,  eloquent  and  fanciful, 
sarcastic  and  sportive,  he  knew  how  to  throw 
over  the  most  uninteresting  subjects  the  play  of 
fancy,  and  the  light  of  original  genius.  What- 
ever the  subject  was,  he  touched  it  with  a  fe- 
licity which  no  other  could  reach.  He  never 
rose  without  awakening  expectation,  nor  sat 
down  without  exciting  regret.  Gifted  by  na- 
ture with  a  poetic  fancy  and  a  brilliant  imagin- 
ation, an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  felicitous 
wit,  he  knew  how  to  enliven  every  subject  by 
the  treasures  of  learning,  the  charms  of  poetry, 
and  the  magic  influence  of  allusion.  At  times 
he  rose  to  the  very  highest  strains  of  eloquence ; 
and  if  the  whole  English  language  is  searched 
for  the  finest  detached  passages  of  splendid 
oratory,  they  will  be  found  in  the  greatest 
number  in  his  collected  speeches. 

If  Mr.  Canning's  reach  of  thought  and  con- 
-  sistency  of  conduct  had  been  equal 
His  defects  *°  tnese  brilliant  qualities,  lie  would 
have  been  one  of  the  very  greatest 
statesmen,  as  unquestionably  he  was  one  of  the 
first  orators  that  England  ever  produced.  But 
unfortunately  this  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case;  and  he  remains  a  lasting  proof  that,  if 
literary  accomplishment  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  oratorical  power,  it  is  very 
far  from  being  the  same  in  statesmanlike  wis- 
dom. Perhaps  they  can  not  co-exist  in  the 
same  mind.  Mr.  Burke  himself,  the  greatest 
of  political  philosophers,  was  by  no  means  an 
equally  popular  speaker — his  voice  seldom  fail- 
ed to  clear  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  too  much  of  the  irritability  of  genius 
in  his  temper,  of  the  fervor  of  poetry  in  his 
thought,  of  the  restlessness  of  ambition  in  his 
disposition,  to  be,  when  intrusted  with  the  di- 
rection of  affairs,  either  a  safe  or  a  judicious 
statesmen.  Passionately  fond  of  popularity, 
accustomed  to  receive  its  incense,  and  reap  at 
once  the  rewards  of  genius  by  the  admiration 
•which  his  brilliancy  in  conversation,  his  versa- 
tility in  debate,  awakened,  he  forgot  that  im- 
mediate applause  is  in  general  the  precursor, , 
not  of  lasting  fame,  but  of  dangerous  innovation 
and  permanent  condemnation.  He  mistook  the 
cheers  of  the  multitude  for  the  voice  of  ages. 
He  forgot  the  reproof  the  Greek  philosopher, 
when  his  pupil  was  intoxicated  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  mob :  "  My  son,  if  you  had  spoken 
wisely,  you  would  have  met  with  no  such  ap- 
probation." Hence  he  yielded  with  too  much 
facility  to  the  bent  of  the  age  in  which  he  was 
called  to  power;  he  increased,  instead  of  mod- 


erating, its  fervor.  His  career  as  a  statesman, 
in  mature  life,  is  little  more  than  a  contrast  to 
his  earlier  speeches  as  a  legislator.  He  was  the 
first  of  that  school,  unfortunately  become  so 
numerous  in  later  times,  who  sacrifice  principle 
to  ambition,  and  climb  to  power  by  adopting 
the  principles  which  they  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  their  life  in  combating.  Unbounded 
present  applause  never  fails  to  attend  the  un- 
looked-for and  much-prized  conversion.  Time 
will  show  whether  it  is  equally  followed  by  the 
respect  and  suffrages  of  subsequent  ages. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  to  power  in  England,  by 
embodying  in  the  most  effective  and  6 
brilliant  form  the  spirit  and  wishes  of  Viscount 
his  country  at  the  time:  as  Napoleon  Chateau- 
said  of  himself,  "II  marchait  toujours  mn  ' 
avec  l'opinion  de  cinq  millions  d'hommes."  By 
a  singular  coincidence,  another  man  of  similar 
talents  and  turn  of  mind  at  the  same  time  was 
elevated  by  the  influence  of  the  ruling  party 
at  the  moment  in  France  to  the  direction  of  its 
foreign  affairs,  and,  equally  with  his  English 
rival,  embodied  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the 
ruling  majority  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. Viscount  Chateaubriand  has  attained  to 
such  fame  as  a  writer,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  he  was  also  a  powerful  statesman ;  that  he 
ruled  the  foreign  affairs  of  his  country  during 
the  most  momentous  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  fall  of  the  empire ;  and  achieved  for 
its  arms  a  more  durable,  if  a  less  brilliant  con- 
quest than  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  been 
able  to  effect.  Like  Mr.  Canning,  he  was  a 
type  of  the  "  literary  character."  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  not,  in  all  history,  discover  two  men 
whose  productions  and  career  evince  in  more 
striking  colors  its  peculiarities,  its  excellences, 
and  defects.  His  imagination  was  brilliant, 
his  disposition  elevated,  his  soul  poetical.  De- 
scended of  an  ancient  and  noble  family — bred 
in  early  life  in  a  solitary  chateau  in  Brittany, 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  t  he  gloomy 
imagery  which  first  filled  his  youthful  mind 
affixed  a  character  upon  it  which  subsequently 
was  rendered  ineffaceable  by  the  disasters  and 
sufferings  of  the  Revolution.*     He  had  the 


*  Francois  Rene  de  Chateaubriand  was  born  on 
4th  September,  1769,  the  same  year  with  Marshal  Ney, 
and  which  Napoleon  declared  was  his  own.  His  mother, 
like  those  of  almost  all  eminent  men  recorded  in  history, 
was  a  very  remarkable  woman,  gifted  with  an  ardent  im- 
agination and  a  wonderful  memory,  qualities  which  she 
transmitted  in  great  perfection  to  her  son.  His  family 
was  very  ancient,  going  back  to  the  tenth  century ;  but, 
till  immortalized  by  Francois  Rene,  they  lived  in  unob- 
trusive privacy  on  their  paternal  acres.  After  receiving 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  into  the  army  ;  he  was  engaged  in  the 
campaign  of  1792,  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the 
Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  against  Dumou- 
rier.  He  there,  as  he  was  marching  along  in  his  uniform 
as  a  private,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  accidentally 
met  the  King  of  Prussia.  Struck  with  his  appearance, 
tho  king  asked  him  where  he  was  going  :  "  Wherever 
danger  is  to  be  found,"  was  the  reply  of  the  young  soldier. 
"  By  that  answer."  said  the  king,  touching  his  hat,  "I 
recognize  the  noblesse  of  France."  His  regiment  soon 
alter  revolted,  in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  witnessed  the 
storming  of  the  Tuileries  on  I Oth  August,  1792,  and  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons  on  2d  September.  Many  of  his 
nearest  relations,  in  particular  his  sister-in-law,  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand,  and  his  sister,  Madame  Rosambo,  were 
executed  along  with  Malesherbes,  shortly  before  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.  Obliged  now  to  leave  France  to  avoid 
death  himself,  he  escaped  to  and  took  refuge  in  England, 
where  he  lived  lor  some  years  in  extreme  poverty  and 
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spirit  of  chivalry  in  his  soul,  but  not  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  troubadour  in  his  heart.  Generous, 
high-minded,  and  disinterested  in  the  extreme, 
he  was  so  inured  in  youth  to  the  spectacle  of 
woe,  that  it  was  stripped  of  most  of  those  ter- 
rors which  render  it  so  appalling  to  less  expe- 
rienced sufferers.  Like  the  veteran  who  has 
seen  his  comrades  for  years  fall  around  him, 
the  image  of  death  had  been  so  often  before  his 
eyes,  that  it  had  ceased  to  affect  his  imagina- 
tion. He  was  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  duty, 
or  the  impulse  of  chivalrous  feeling,  to  imperil 
his  life  or  his  fortune  even  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
which  was  obviously  hopeless.  "Fais  ce  que 
tu  dois,  advienne  ce  que  pourra,"  was  his  max- 
im, as  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  of  the 
really  great  and  noble  in  every  age  and  country. 
He  evinced  this  intrepidity  alike  in  braving 
the  hostility  of  Napoleon  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  and  in  opposing  the  government  of 


obscure  lodgings  in  London,  supporting  himself  entirely 
by  his  pen,  and,  like  Johnson,  often  scarce  able,  even  by 
its  aid,  to  earn  his  daily  meal.  He  there  wrote  his  first 
and  least  creditable  work,  the  Essai  Historique,  many 
passages  in  which  prove  that  even  his  ardent  spirit  had 
for  a  time  been  shaken  by  the  infidelity  and  dreams  of  the 
Revolution. 

But  he  soon  awakened  to  better  feelings,  and  regained 
amidst  suffering  his  destined  and  glorious  career.  Tired 
of  his  obscure  and  monotonous  life,  and  disconcerted  by 
the  issue  of  a  love  affair  in  England,  he  set  out  for  Amer- 
ica with  the  Quixotic  idea — indicative,  however,  of  a 
mind  as  aspiring  as  that  of  Columbus — of  discovering  by 
land  the  long-sought  northwest  passage  to  the  Pacific. 
He  failed  in  that  attempt,  for  which,  indeed,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  no  adequate  means  ;  but  he  saw  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  dined  with  Washington;  and  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  Far  West  inhaled  the  spirit,  while  his  eye  painted 
on  his  mind  the  scenes,  of  savage  nature.  Many  of  the 
finest  descriptions  and  allusions  which  adorn  his  works 
are  drawn  from  the  scenes  which  then  became  impressed 
on  his  memory  ;  and,  combined  with  those  of  the  East, 
which  he  afterward  visited,  constitute  not  the  least  charm 
of  his  writings.  Finding  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  geographical  discovery,  with  his  lim- 
ited means,  in  America,  he  returned  to  England  in  1798, 
from  whence,  on  the  pacification  of  France,  on  the  fall  of 
the  Directory  and  accession  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  began  his  literary  career. 

He  was  now  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  mingled  ardor,  information,  and  poetic  fervor  of  his 
mind  appeared  in  their  full  perfection  in  the  works  which 
he  gave  to  the  public.  Attala  and  Rene,  a  romance,  of 
which  the  scene  was  laid  in,  and  the  characters  drawn 
from  America,  exhibited  in  the  most  brilliant  form  the 
imagery,  ideas,  and  scenery  of  the  Far  West,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  chivalrous  genius  ;  while  the  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianismc  presented,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  an  immortal 
work,  the  combined  fruits  of  study,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience, in  illustrating  the  blessings  which  Christianity 
has  conferred  upon  mankind.  Such  was  the  celebrity 
which  these  works  almost  immediately  acquired,  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  enlist  talent  of  all  kinds  in  his  service.  He  sent 
for  Chateaubriand  accordingly,  and  offered  him  the  situa- 
tion of  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  the  Valais,  as  a  first 
step  in  diplomatic  service.  He  at  once  accepted  it ;  but 
ere  he  had  time  to  set  out  on  his  proposed  mission,  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  occurred,  and  while  all 
Europe  was  in  consternation  at  that  dreadful  event,  he 
had  the  courage,  while  yet  in  Paris,  to  brave  the  Emper- 
or's wrath  by  resigning  his  appointment. 

His  friends  trembled  for  his  life  in  the  first  burst  of  Na- 
poleon's fury  ;  but  he  was  sheltered  by  the  Princess  Eliza, 
and  having  made  his  escape  from  Paris,  he  turned  his 
steps  to  the  East,  the  historic  land  on  which,  from  his 
earliest  years,  his  romantic  imagination  had  been  fixed. 
He  visited  Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  isles  of  the 
JEgean  and  the  stream  of  the  Jordan,  Jerusalem  and 
Cairo,  the  pyramids,  Thebes,  and  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
From  this  splendid  phantasmagoria  he  drew  the  materials 
of  two  other  great  works,  which  appeared  soon  after  his 
return  to  Paris  ;  Lcs  Martyrs,  which  emhodied  the  most 
striking  images  which  had  met  his  eye  in  Greece  and 
Egypt,  and  the  Itincraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem,  which 


the  restoration,  when  it  sought,  in  its  palmy 
days,  to  impose  shackles  on  the  freedom  of 
thought;  and  in  adhering  to  it  with  noble  con- 
stancy amidst  a  nation's  defection,  when  it  was 
laid  in  the  dust  on  the  accession  of  Louis  Phil- 
lippe. 

Chateaubriand's  merits  as  an  author — by  far 
the  most  secure  passport  he  has  7" 
obtained  to  immortality — will  be  His  merits 
considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  as  an  orat°r- 
which  treats  of  the  literature  of  France  during 
the  Restoration.  It  is  with  his  qualities  as  an 
orator  and  a  statesman  that  we  are  here  con-' 
cerned,  and  they  were  both  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Untrained  in  youth  to  parliamentary  debate, 
brought  for  the  first  time,  in  middle  life,  into 
senatorial  contests,  he  had  none  of  the  facility 
or  grace  of  Mr.  Canning  in  extempore  debate. 
This  was  of  the  less  consequence  in  France,  that 
the  speeches  delivered  at  the  tribune  were  al- 
most all  written  essays,  with  scarcely  any  alter- 


gavc  the  entire  details  of  his  journey.  The  wrath  of  Na- 
poleon having  now  subsided,  as  it  generally  did  after  a 
time,  even  when  most  strongly  provoked,  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  Paris,  which  he  did  in  privacy,  supporting 
himself  by  literary  contributions  to  the  few  reviews  and 
journals  which  the  despotism  of  the  Emperor  permitted 
to  exist,  and  by  the  sale  of  his  acknowledged  works,  until 
1814,  when,  as  the  approach  of  the  Allies  gave  rational 
hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  composed  in 
secrecy,  and  published  within  a  few  days  after  their  entry 
into  Paris,  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  Bonaparte  et  les 
Bourbons,  which  had  almost  as  powerful  an  effect  as  the 
victories  of  the  Allies  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  family. 

On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  parties  were  too  much 
divided,  and  the  influence  of  Talleyrand  was  too  para- 
mount, to  allow  of  his  being  admitted  into  the  Govern- 
ment, but,  with  his  usual  fidelity  to  misfortune,  he  ac- 
companied Louis  during  the  Hundred  Days  to  Ghent, 
where  he  powerfully  contributed  by  his  pen  to  keep  alive 
the  hopes  of  the  Royalists,  and  hold  together  the  fragments 
of  their  shipwrecked  party.  On  the  second  restoration 
the  real  or  supposed  necessity  of  taking  Fouche  into 
power  made  him  decline  any  office  under  Government, 
although  he  was,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  created  a  peer  of  France  in  1815.  Subsequently 
the  principles  and  policy  of  M.  Decazes  and  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  were  so  much  at  variance  with  those  which  he 
professed,  and  had  consistently  maintained  through  life, 
that  he  not  merely  kept  aloof  from  the  Government,  but 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Royalist  Opposition, 
which,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  occasionally 
found  themselves  in  a  strange  temporary  alliance  with 
their  most  formidable  antagonists  on  the  Liberal  side.  As 
they  were  in  a  minority  in  both  Chambers,  their  only  re- 
source was  the  press,  of  the  freedom  of  which  Chateau- 
briand became  an  ardent  supporter,  as  well  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  strength  as  from  the  necessities 
of  his  political  situation.  This  added  as  much  to  his 
literary  fame  as  it  diminished  his  popularity  with  Gov- 
ernment. Power  has  an  instinctive  dread,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  intellectual 
strength.  He  only  obtained,  under  the  semi-liberal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Restoration,  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment of  an  embassy  to  Prussia;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Royalists  in  good  earnest  succeeded  to  power,  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu's  second  administra- 
tion, that  he  was  appointed  embassador  to  London,  in  the 
beginning  of  1822,  a  situation  which,  in  the  following 
year,  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  brought  him  into  direct  collision  with  Mr. 
Canning,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  momentous 
periods  of  the  history  of  France  and  England.  He  held 
that  situation  only  for  two  years  :  he  had  too  much  of  the 
pride  of  intellect  in  his  mind,  of  the  irritability  of  genius 
in  his  disposition,  to  be  a  practicable  minister  under  an- 
other leader.  His  noble  and  disinterested  conduct  in 
refusing  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  preferring  exile  and  destitution  to 
power  and  rule  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  principle  and 
honor,  will  form  an  interesting,  and,  for  the  honor  of  hu- 
man nature,  redeeming  episode  in  a  subsequent  volume 
of  this  History. — Memoires  d'Outre-Tomhc,  par  M.  lo 
Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  vols.  i.  to  viii. ;  and  Biog- 
raphic des  Hommes  Vivants,  ii.  144-149. 
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ation  made  at  the  moment.  But,  independently 
of  this,  his  turn  of  mind  was  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  his  English  rival.  It  was  equal- 
ly poetical,  brilliant,  and  imaginative,  but  more 
earnest,  serious,  and  impassioned.  The  one  was 
a  high-bred  steed,  which,  conscious  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  reveling  in  their  pacific  exercise,  cant- 
ers with  ease  and  grace  over  the  greensward 
turf;  the  other,  a  noble  Arab,  which  toils  have 
inured  to  privation,  and  trained  to  efforts  over 
the  sterile  desert,  and  which  is  any  day  pre- 
pared to  die  in  defense  of  the  much-loved  mas- 
ter or  playmates  of  its  childhood.  Many  of  his 
speeches  or  political  pamphlets  contain  pas- 
sages of  surpassing  vigor,  eloquence,  and  pa- 
thos ;  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  them  for  the 
light  touch,  the  aerial  spirit,  the  sportive  fancy, 
which  have  thrown  such  a  charm  over  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Canning. 

As  a  practical  and  consistent  statesman,  we 
g  shall  find  more  to  applaud  in  the 
His  charac-  illustrious  Frenchman  than  the  far- 
ter as  a  famed  Englishman.  It  was  his  good 
statesman,  fortune,  indeed,  not  less  than  his 
merit,  which  led  to  his  being  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France  at  the  time 
when  its  external  policy  was  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  his  recorded  opinions  through  life. 
Mr.  Canning's  evil  star  placed  him  in  the  same 
situation,  when  his  policy  was  to  be  directly  at 
variance  with  those  of  his.  But,  unlike  Can- 
ning, Chateaubriand  showed  on  other  occasions, 
and  on  decisive  crises,  that  he  could  prefer  con- 
sistency, poverty,  and  obloquy,  to  vacillation, 
riches,  and  power.  His  courageous  defense  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  alone  prevented  his  ob- 
taining a  minister's  portfolio  during  the  minis- 
try of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  His  generous 
adherence  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Henry  V. 
caused  him  to  prefer  exile,  poverty,  and  desti- 
tution, to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
he  was  offered  on  the  accession  of  Louis  Phil- 
i  Chateau-  'PPe-'  He  was  in  general  to  be  found 
briand,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ruling  ma- 
Memoires,  jority,  both  in  numbers  and  influence, 
viii.  3/2.  around  him — the  sure  sign  of  a  pow- 
erful and  noble  mind.  Power  came  for  a  brief 
season  to  him,  not  he  to  power;  he  refused  it 
when  it  could  be  purchased  only  at  the  expense 
of  consistency. 

Yet  with  all  these  great  and  lofty  qualities, 

Chateaubriand  was  far  from  being  a 
His  defects    Pei-feet  character,  and  many  of  his 

qualities  were  as  pernicious  to  him 
as  a  statesman  as  they  were  valuable  to  him  as 
a  romance  or  didactic  writer.  He  had  far  too 
much  of  the  irritability  of  genius  in  his  temper 
— that  unfortunate  peculiarity  which  is  so  often 
conspicuous  where  the  force  of  intellect  is  not 
equal  to  the  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and 
which  so  generally  disqualifies  imaginative 
writers  from  taking  a  permanent  lead  in  the 
government  of  mankind.  He  had  a  great  store 
of  historical  knowledge  at  command,  but  it  was 
of  the  striking  and  attractive  more  than  the 
solid  and  the  useful  kind  ;  and  there  is  no  trace, 
either  in  his  speeches  or  writings,  of  his  having 
paid  any  attention  to  statistics,  or  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  social  amelioration  of  mankind. 
In  that  respect  he  was  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr. 
Canning,  who,  although  not  inclined  by  nature 
to  that  species  of  information,  was  yet  aware 


of  its  importance,  and  could  at  times,  when  re- 
quired, bring  out  its  stores  with  the  happiest 
effect.  Above  all,  he  was  infected  with  that 
inordinate  vanity  which  is  so  peculiarly  the 
disgrace  of  the  very  highest  class  of  French 
literature,  and  which,  if  it  at  times  sustained  his 
courage  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  at 
others  led  him  into  the  display  of  the  most  pu- 
erile weaknesses,  and  renders  his  memoirs  a 
melancholy  proof  how  closely  the  magnanimity 
of  a  great  can  be  connected  with  the  vanities 
of  a  little  mind. 

M.  de  Villele,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
new  and  purely  Royalist  Ministry  10 
which  succeeded  the  second  one  of  M.  de  Vii- 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and  who  Iele- 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Restoration,  was  a  very  remark- 
able man.*    He  had  no  natural  advantages, 

*  Joseph  de  Villele  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1773, 
of  an  ancient  Languedoc  family.  He  entered,  at  a  very 
early  age,  the  service  of  the  marines,  and,  under  M.  de  St. 
Felix,  served  long  in  the  Indian  seas.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  revolted  against  their  officers,  who  held 
out  faithfully  for  their  captive  king,  and  in  consequence  he 
was  brought,  with  M.  de  St.  Felix,  a  prisoner  into  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  the  latter  escaped  and  was  sheltered 
by  a  courageous  friend,  while  the  revolutionary  authorities 
in  the  island  put  a  price  on  his  head.  M.  de  Villele  was 
acquainted  with  the  place  ~>f  his  retreat,  and  as  this  was 
known,  he  was  seized,  thrown  into  prison,  and  threatened 
with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  reveal  it;  but  neither 
menaces  nor  offers  could  prevail  upon  him  to  be  unfaithful 
to  his  friend.  Meanwhile  M.  de  St.  Felix,  informed  of 
his  danger,  voluntarily  quitted  his  retreat,  and  surrender- 
ed himself  to  the  revolutionary  authorities,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  to  trial  along  with  M.  de  Villele.  The  latter, 
however,  defended  himself  with  so  much  courage,  ability, 
and  temper,  that  he  excited  a  general  interest  in  his  be- 
half, which  led  to  his  acquittal.  As  he  could  not  rejoin 
his  vessel,  which  was  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  re- 
volutionary officers,  he  remained  in  the  island,  where  his 
amiable  manners,  and  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  among  its  inhabitants,  procured  for  him  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  planter,  and  with  it 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  conse- 
quence there;  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  local  af- 
fairs ;  and  from  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  the  ability  he  displayed,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  obtained  nearly  its  en- 
tire direction. 

He  ret  urned  to  France,  in  1807,  with  a  moderate  fortune, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  his  paternal  estate  of  MarviUe, 
near  his  native  town  of  Toulouse,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
colonial  interests,  of  which  he  had  become  so  entire  a 
master.  In  1814,  when  the  Bourbons  were  first  restored, 
he  evinced  the  strength  of  his  Royalist  principles  by  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  protested  against 
the  charter  as  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  His  conduct  subsequently,  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  was  so  courageous,  that  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  who  re- 
commended him  to  the  king  for  the  situation  of  mayor  of 
Toulouse,  which  he  accordingly  obtained.  His  conduct 
in  that  capacity  was  so  firm,  temperate,  and  judicious, 
that  it  procured  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens, and  led  to  his  being  chosen,  in  a  short  time  after,  to 
represent  that  city  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  did 
not  rise,  like  a  meteor,  to  sudden  eminence  there,  but 
slowly  acquired  confidence,  and  won  the  ascendency 
which  is  never  in  the  end  denied  to  men  who  save  their 
more  indolent  but  not  less  impassioned  associates  the 
labor  of  thinking  and  the  trouble  of  study.  He  did  not 
shine  by  his  eloquence  or  fervor  at  the  tribune,  but  by  de- 
grees won  respect  and  confidence  by  the  information 
which  his  speeches  always  displayed,  the  moderation  by 
which  they  were  distinguished,  and  the  thorough  ac- 
quaintance which  they  evinced  with  the  pressing  wants 
and  material  interests  of  the  dominant  middle  class  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  easy  to  see  how  much  he  had  profited  by 
the  salutary  misfortunes  which  had  rendered  him  for  so 
many  years  a  planter  in  the  Isle  of  France.  Thencefor- 
ward his  biography  forms  part  of  the  history  of  France. 
— Biographic  des  Homines  Vivants,  v.  511,  513;  and 
Lamaktink's  Histoire  de  la  Restauratwn,  vii.  9,  11. 
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either  of  rank,  family,  or  person.    What  he 
became  he  owed  to  the  native  vigor  of  his 
mind,  and  the  practical  force  of  his  under- 
standing, and  to  them  alone.    Diminutive  in 
figure,  thin  in  person,  and  in  his  later  years 
almost  emaciated,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders, 
and  a  feeble  step,  he  was  not  qualified,  like 
Mirabeau  or  Danton,  to  overawe  popular  as- 
semblies by  a  look.    His  voice  was  harsh — 
even  squeaking ;  and  a  nasal  twang  rendered 
it  in  a  peculiar  manner  unpleasant.    The  keen- 
ness of  his  look,  and  penetration  of  his  eye, 
alone  revealed  the  native  powers  of  his  mind. 
When  speaking,  he  generally  looked  down,  and 
was  often  fumbling  amoDg  the  papers  before 
him — the  most  unfortunate  habit  which  a  per- 
son destined  for  public  speaking  can  possibly 
acquire.    But  all  these  disadvantages,  which, 
in  the  case  of  most  men,  would  have  been  al- 
together fatal,  were  compensated,  and  more 
than  compensated,  by  the  remarkable  powers 
of  his  mind.    Thought  gave  expression  to  his 
countenance,  elocution  supplied  the  want  of 
voice,  earnestness  made  up  for  the  absence  of 
physical  advantages.    Intelligence  revealed  it- 
self in  spite  of  every  natural  defect.    His  au- 
ditors began  by  being  indifferent;  they  soon 
became  attentive ;  they  ended  by  being  ad- 
mirers.    A  clear  and  penetrating  intellect, 
great  powers  of  expression,  its  usual  concom- 
itant, a  just  and  reasonable  mind,  and  an  en- 
lightened understanding,  were  his  chief  char- 
acteristics.   He  did  not  carry  away  his  audi- 
ence by  noble  sentiments  and  eloquent  language, 
like  Chateaubriand  ;  nor  charm  them  by  felic- 
itous imager}'  and  brilliant  ideas,  like  Canning; 
but  he  succeeded  in  the  end  in  not  less  forcibly 
commanding  their  attention,  and  often  more 
durably  directed  their  determinations.  The 
reason  was,  that  he  addressed  himself  more  ex- 
clusively to  their  reason:  the  considerations 
which  he  adduced,  if  less  calculated  to  carry 
away  in  the  outset,  were  often  more  effective 
in  prevailing  in  the  end,  because  they  did  not 
admit  of  a  reply.    He  was  a  decided  Royalist 
in  principle;  but  his  loyalty  was  that  of  the 
reason  and  the  understanding,  not  the  heart  and 
the  passions,  and,  therefore,  widely  different 
from  the  unreflecting  violence  of  the  ultras,  or 
the  blind  bigotry  of  the  priests.    He  was  a 
supporter  of  the  monarchy,  because  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  the  form  of  government 
alone  practicable  in  and  suited  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  France ;  but  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  from 
the   interests  created  by,   and   the  passions 
evolved  during,  the  Revolution;  and  it  was  his 
'  Can  vii    great  object  to  pursue  such  a  mod- 
259, 260 ;     erate    and   conciliatory    policy  as 
Lam.  vii.  7,  could  alone  render  such  a  system 
8-  durable.1 

His  penetrating  understanding  early  per- 
lt  ceived  that,  iu  this  view,  the  most 
His  peculiar  pressing  of  all  considerations  was 
turn  of  mind,  the  management  of  the  finances, 
ami  course  of  Aware  that  it  was  the  frightful 
state  of  disorder  in  which  they  had 
become  involved  which  had  been  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  Revolution,  he  anticipated  a 
similar  convulsion  from  the  recurrence  of  sim- 
ilar difficulties,  and  saw  no  security  for  the 
monarchy  but  in  such  a  prudent  course  as 


might  avoid  the  embarrassments  which  had 
formerly  proved  so  fatal.  He  saw  not  less 
clearly  that,  as  the  territorial  aristocracy  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  Church  shorn  of  its 
whole  temporal  influence,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  neither  by  the  sentiments  of  honor 
which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  nobility,  nor 
the  pious  devotion  which  conciliated  the  pow- 
er of  the  Church  in  the  olden  time,  that  attach- 
ment to  the  throne  was  now  to  be  secured. 
The  land,  divided  among  four  millions  of  little 
proprietors,  the  majority  of  whom  could  not 
read,  had  ceased  to  maintain  an  influential 
body  in  the  state ;  literary  talent,  all-powerful 
in  directing  others,  had  no  separate  interests 
save  that  of  consequence  and  place  for  its  pos- 
sessors, and  its  energies  were  directed  to  the 
support  of  the  wishes  of  the  really  ruling  class 
in  society.  It  was  in  the  burgher  class  that 
power  was  now  in  reality  vested  ;  and  it  was 
by  attention  to  their  interests  and  wishes  that 
durability,  either  for  any  administration  or  for 
the  monarchy  itself,  was  to  be  secured.  Econ- 
omy in  expenditure,  diminution  of  burdens, 
were  the  great  objects  on  which  they  were 
set;  no  argument  was  so  convincing  with  them, 
no  appeal  so  powerful,  as  that  which  promised 
a  reduction  of  taxation.  Penetrated  with  these 
ideas,  M.  de  Villele,  from  the  outset  of  his  par- 
liamentary career,  devoted  himself,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  to  the  subject  of  finance,  and  by 
his  close  attention  to  it,  and  the  store  of  statis- 
tical information  which  his  vast  powers  of  ap- 
plication enabled  him  to  accumulate,  and  his 
retentive  memory  to  bring  forth  on  every  occa- 
sion, he  soon  acquired  that  superiority  in  de- 
bate which  ultimately  led  to  his  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He  was,  in 
every  sense,  the  man  of  the  age ;  but  he  was 
the  man  of  that  age  only.  He  had  no  great  or 
enlarged  ideas:  he  saw  the  present  clearly, 
with  all  its  necessities;  but  he  was  blind  to 
the  future,  with  its  inevitable  accessories.  His 
mind  had,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  powers 
of  the  microscope,  but  not  of  the 
telescope.  He  fell  skillfully  in  with,  l^wf 
and  worked  out  admirably,  present  Lam.  vii! 
ideas;  but  he  was  not  their  director,  8,11  ;  Lac. 
and  never  could  have  become  the  jg2191' 
rider  of  ultimate  thought.1 

M.  de  Villele  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  new 
Ministry,  but  he  had  several  coadju-  ■„ 
tors,  who,  though  not  of  equal  capac-  m.  de  Cor- 
ity,  were  yet  important  in  their  sev-  biere,  M. 

eral  departments.  M.  de  Corbiere,  in  ^atlJieu  de 
.     r  .      '  Monlmoren- 

the  important  situation  ol  Minister  ot  CVj  m.  de 

Finance,  displayed  qualities,  not  only  Peyronnet, 
of  the  most  suitable,  but  the  most  View- 
marketable  kind.  Though  of  good  family,  he 
was  essentially  bourgeois  in  his  character ;  he 
had  its  virtues,  its  industry,  its  perseverance, 
but  at  the  same  time  its  contracted  views,  self- 
ishness, and  jealousy.  The  aristocracy  was  not 
less  the  object  of  his  animosity,  than  it  was  of 
the  most  democratic  shopkeeper  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.  His  morals  were  austere, 
his  probity  universally  known ;  his  manners 
harsh,  his  conversation  cynical ;  respected  by 
all,  he  was  beloved  by  none ;  but  he  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  Liberal  deputies,  and  possessed 
great  weight  in  the  Chamber,  because  he  was 
the  enemy  of  their  enemy — the  noblesse.  JSo 
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contrast  could  be  more  striking  than  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency, exhibited.  Born  of  the  noblest  fam- 
ily in  France,  inheriting  from  his  historic  ances- 
tors their  courage,  their  elevation  of  mind,  and 
grace  of  manner,  he  had  united  to  these  quali- 
ties of  the  olden  time  the  liberal  ideas  and  en- 
larged views  of  modern  society.  Carried  away, 
like  so  many  of  the  young  noblemen  of  the  day, 
by  the  deceitful  colors  of  the  Revolution,  he  had 
at  first  been  the  warm  supporter  of  its  doc- 
trines; and  when  their  fatal  tendency  had  been 
demonstrated  by  experience,  he  fled  from  France, 
and  consoled  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman 
Lake  with  the  intellectual  conversation  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  the  fascinating  grace  of  Ma- 
dame Recamier.  Latterly,  he  had  become  de- 
vout, and  was  the  steady  supporter  of  the  Par- 
ti-Pretre ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  habits  of 
business  or  practical  acquaintance  with  affairs 
requisite  for  his  office,  and  was  more  fitted  to 
Bhine  in  the  saloons  than  the  cabinet  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  M.  de  Peyronnet,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  had  been  a  barrister  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  at  the  side  of 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  at  Bordeaux  in  1815, 
and  by  his  ability  in  pleading  the  cause  of  Ma- 
dame Du  Cayla,  when  claiming  her  children 
and  fortune  from  her  inexorable  husband.  His 
talent  was  remarkable,  his  fidelity  to  the  royal 
cause  undoubted,  his  zeal  great,  his  firmness 
equal  to  any  emergency.  But  his  prudence 
and  capacity  were  not  equal  to  his  resolution; 
and  it  w^s  already  feared,  what  the  result  too 
clearly  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  might 
ruin  the  royal  cause  while  wishing  to  save  it. 
Finally,  Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  in 
the  important  situation  of  Minister  at  War,  pre- 
sented a  combination  of  qualities  of  all  others 
the  most  important  for  a  ministry  of  the  Res- 
toration. A  plebeian  by  birth,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune who  had  raised  himself  by  his  courage 
and  capacity,  a  marshal  of  Napoleon,  he  con- 
ciliated the  suffrages  of  the  Liberals ;  a  resolute 
i  Lam  vii  character,  a  determined  minister,  a 
12, 17  ;  Cap.  faithful  Royalist,  a  man  of  intrepid- 
vii.253,257;  ity  and  honor,  he  carried  with  him 

193°' 19°'  ^e  e^ee111  an<i  respect  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party.1 
The  first  difficulty  of  the  new  Ministry  was 
13  with  the  laws  regarding  the  press, 
Law  regard-  and  this,  situated  as  they  were,  was 
■ing  the  press  a  difficulty  of  a  very  serious  kind. 
The  administration  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
had  been  overthrown,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  a  legislature  divided  as  that  of  France 
was  at  that  period,  by  a  coalition  of  extreme 
Royalists  and  extreme  Liberals,  who  for  the 
moment  united  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  moderate  Centre.  But  now  that  the  vic- 
tory was  gained,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
devise  measures  which  should  prove  acceptable 
to  both.  The  first  question  which  presented 
itself  was  that  of  the  press,  the  eternal  subject 
of  discord  in  France,  and,  like  that  of  Catholic 
emancipation  in  England,  the  thorn  in  the  side 
of  every  administration  that  was  or  could  be 
formed,  and  which  generally  proved  fatal  to  it 
before  any  considerable  period  had  elapsed.  It 
was  the  more  difficult  to  adjust  any  measure 
which  should  prove  satisfactory,  that  the  for- 
mer Ministry  had  been  mainly  overthrown  by 


the  press,  and  M.  Chateaubriand,  who  held  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  new  appointments, 
had  always  been  the  ardent  supporter  of  Its 
liberty,  and  owed  his  great  popularity  mainly 
to  his  exertions  in  its  behalf.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  obviously  necessary  to  do  something  to 
check  its  licentiousness;  the  example  of  success- 
ful revolution  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and 
Piedmont,  was  too  inviting  not  to  provoke  imi- 
tation in  France  ;  and  it  was  well  known  to  the 
Government  that  the  secret  societies,  which 
had  overturned  every  thing  in  those  countries, 
had  their  affiliated  branches  in  France.  It  was 
foreseen  also,  what  immediately  happened,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  journals,  true  to  the 
principle  "to  oppose  every  thing,  and  turn  out 
the  ministry,"  would  speedily  unite  in  a  fierce 
attack  upon  the  new  administration.  The  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  prevailed  over  the  dread  of 
being  met  by  the  imputation  of  inconsistency, 
or  the  lingering  qualms  of  the  real  friends  of 
freedom  of  discussion ;  and  a  law  was  brought 
forward,  which,  professing  to  be  l 
based  on  the  charter,  in  reality  222-  223  ■ 
tended  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  Cap. vii.  278, 
press  in  several  most  important  par-  279;  An<i 
tieuW  _  Hist  .  v  .  6, 7. 

By  this  law,  which  was  brought  forward  by 
M.  de  Pej'ronnet  on  the  2d  January,  14 
it  was  enacted  that  no  periodical  Its  stringent 
journal  could  appear  without  the  provisions, 
king's  authority,  excepting  such  as  were  in  ex- 
istence on  the  1st  of  January,  1822;  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  press  were  declared  to  fall  ex- 
clusively under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
courts,  which  decided  without  a  jury:  they 
were  authorized  to  suspend,  and,  in  serious 
cases,  suppress  any  journal  which  published  a 
6eries  of  articles  contrary  to  religion  or  the 
monarchy;  the  pleadings  were  permitted  to  be 
in  private,  in  cases  where  the  court  might  be 
of  opinion  that  their  publication  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  order  or  public  morality.  In  the 
event  of  serious  offenses  against  the  law,  during 
the  interval  of  the  session  of  the  Chambers,  the 
king  was  authorized  to  re-establish  the  censure 
by  an  ordonnance,  countersigned  by  three  min- 
isters ;  but  this  power  was  to  be  transitory  only, 
and  was  to  expire,  if,  within  a  month  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Chambers,  it  was  not  converted 
into  a  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
provisions  imposed  very  great  restrictions  upon 
the  press,  and,  by  withdrawing  the  offenses 
regarding  it  from  the  cognizance  of  juries,  ren- 
dered the  punishment  of  them  more  expeditious 
and  certain.  Still,  as  it  did  not  re-establish 
the  censorship,  and  left  untouched  publications 
exceeding  twenty  leaves,  it  did  not  infringe 
upon  the  most  valuable  part  of  public  discus- 
sion, that  which  was  addressed  to 
the  understanding,  .however  galling  27g  2g0;' 
it  might  be  felt  by  that  which  was  Ann.  Hist, 
most  dangerous,  being  addressed  to  v.: 6' J„; 

11  •         •>  ill.  222,  22S, 

the  passions. 

The  "  Gauche"  in  the  Chambers,  the  Liberals 
in  the  country,  rose  up  at  once,  and  15. 
en  masse,  upon  the  project  of  a  law  Discussion 
being  submitted  to  the  deputies.  "  It  011  "■■ 
is  the  slavery  of  the  press,  the  entire  suppres- 
sion of  its  freedom,  which  you  demand.  Better 
live  in  Constantinople  than  in  France,  under 
such  a  government."   Nothing  could  exceed  the 
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violence  with  which  the  project  was  assailed, 
both  by  the  Opposition  in  the  Chambers  and 
the  press  in  the  country.  M.  de  Serres  on  this 
occasion  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals,  from 
which  he  had  so  long  been  separated :  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  an  eloquent  speech  against 
that  part  of  the  project  which  proposed  to  with- 
draw offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  press  from 
the  cognizance  of  juries.  "  The  mask  has  fallen," 
said  he ;  "  we  are  presented  with  a  law  destruct- 
ive of  the  liberty  of  the  press — one  which,  under 
pretense  of  saving  our  institutions,  in  reality 
subverts  them.  The  proposed  law  strikes  at  the 
root  of  representative  institutions,  for  it  goes 
to  destroy  intelligence  in  those  who  are  to  ex- 
ercise them.  What  is  the  present  condition 
of  society?  Democracy  overwhelms  us  like  a 
spring-tide.  Legitimate  monarchy  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  power  which  places  the  press 
under  its  safeguard ;  it  is  our  adversaries  who 
have  exposed  it  to  its  real  danger,  by  holding 
out  its  liberty  as  inconsistent  with  monarchical 
institutions.  The  press  is  a  social  necessity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  uproot.  The  proposed 
law  tends  to  destroy  its  utility  by  subjecting  it 
to  arbitrary  restrictions.  In  vain,  however,  do 
you  attempt  this :  its  power  will  resist  all  your 
attacks,  and  only  become  the  more  dangerous 
from  being  directed  against  the  throne,  not  the 
ministers  who  abuse  its  powers."  "We  wish 
the  charter,"  replied  M.  Castelbajac  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  "but  still  more  we  wish  the  king: 
we  wish  for  liberty,  but  it  is  liberty  without 
license:  unrestrained  freedom  of  discussion  is 
another  word  for  anarchy :  the  law  presented 
to  us  is  peculiarly  valuable,  for  it  brings  back 
this  difficult  subject  to  the  principles  of  the 
charter.  Respect  religion,  the  laws,  the  mon- 
arch— such  are  the  laws  which  order  demands; 
the  liberty  of  the  press  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  laws  which  prevent  its  abuse.  Such  re- 
pression is  the  soul  of  real  freedom."  It  is 
doubtful  how,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  difficult  matter  might  have  been  determ- 
ined ;  but  the  example  of  the  ruin  of  monarchy 
in  the  adjoining  states  proved  all-powerful  with 
the  majority  in  both  Houses  —  the  majority, 
however,  a  curious  circumstance,  be- 
ing greater  in  the  Commons  than 
the  Peers.  In  the  former  it  was 
82,  the  numbers  being  219  to  137 ; 
in  the  latter  41,  they  being  124  to 
83. 1 

This  victory  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral organization  of  secret  societies 
over  all  France,  and  the  turning  of 
the  energy  of  democratic  ambition 
into  the  dangerous  channel  of  occult 
conspiracy.  Ever  since  the  second 
Restoration  and  the  Royalist  severities  of  1815, 
these  societies  had  existed  in  France,  and  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  Opposition  were  initiated 
in  them,  but  the  events  of  this  stormy  year  gave 
them  redoubled  activity  and  importance.  The 
example  of  government  overturned,  and  the 
Liberals  universally  installed  in  power  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  was  sufficient  to  turn  cooler  heads 
than  the  ardent  republicans  of  France.  The 
Carbonari  of  Italy  established  corresponding 
societies  over  all  the  country,  with  the  same 
signs,  the  same  oaths,  the  same  objects,  the  same 


i  Ann.  Hist, 
v.  54,  76, 
80  ;  Cap.  vii. 
281,  298; 
Lac.  iii.  225, 
228. 
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France. 


awful  denunciations  of  vengeance,  in  the  event 
of  the  secrets  of  their  fraternity  being  revealed. 
The  existence  of  these  societies,  which  were  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  revolutions  of  1820 
were  brought  about,  was  strenuously  denied  at 
the  time,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  while  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators  were  in  progress; 
but  they  have  been  fully  revealed  ,  ■ 

•J        .  J  ,      1  Lam.  vii 

since  1830,  when  they  were  entirely  20,21 ;  Cap. 
successful.    Every  one  was  then  for-  vii.  301, 
ward  to  claim  a  share  in  the  move-  jjjjj^  ^"gla* 
ment  which  had  placed  a  new  dynas-  Societes 
ty  on  the  throne,  and  which  none  Secretes, 
then  dared  call  treason.1  30 

This  most  perilous  and  demoralizing  system 
was  first  introduced  from  Italy  into  J7 
France  in  the  end  of  1820,  and  the  RiseofCar- 
autumn  of  the  succeeding  year  was  bonarism 
the  time  when  it  attained  its  highest  in  France- 
development,  and  when  it  became  a  formidable 
power  in  the  state.  Nothing  could  be  conceived 
more  admirable  for  the  object  to  which  it  was 
directed,  or  better  calculated  to  avoid  detection, 
than  this  system.  It  was  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  a  central  power,  the  mandates  of 
which  were  obeyed  with  implicit  faith  by  all 
the  initiated,  though,  who  composed  it,  or  where 
it  resided,  was  unknown  to  all  save  a  very  few. 
Ever}'  person  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Carbonari  was  to  provide  himself  with  a  musket, 
bayonet,  and  twenty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge. 
All  orders,  resolutions,  and  devices  were  trans- 
mitted  verbally  ;  no  one  ever  put  pen  to  paper 
on  the  business  of  the  association.  Any  revela- 
tion of  the  secrets  or  objects  of  the  fraternity 
was  punished  with  death,  and  they  had  bravoes 
ready  at  any  time  to  execute  that  sentence, 
which  was  pronounced  only  by  the  central  com- 
mittee, or  to  assassinate  any  person  whom  it 
might  direct.  The  members  were  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  to  obey  this  invisible  au- 
thority whatever  it  might  enjoin,  without  dela}7, 
hesitation,  consideration,  or  inquiry.  The  as- 
sociation borrowed  the  illusions  of  the  melo- 
drama to  add  to  the  intensity  of  its  impressions : 
it  had,  like  the  German,  its  Geheim-gerieht  noc- 
turnal assemblages,  its  poniards, directed  against 
the  breast,  its  secret  courts  of  justice,  its  sen- 
tences executed  by  unknown  hands.  It  was 
chiefly  among  the  students  at  colleges,  the  sub- 
officers  in  the  army,  and  the  superior  classes  of 
mechanics  and  manufacturers,  that  this  atro- 
cious system  prevailed,  and  it  had  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  end  of  1821.  It  has  since 
spread  across  the  Channel,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  machinations  of  the  Rib- 
bonmen  in  Ireland,  and  the  worst  1  Vaulabelle, 
of  the  trades-unions  in  Great  Brit-  Societes 
ain,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  rec-  ^"^gg 
ognizing  features  well  known  to  vii'.  301, 305 • 
them,  perhaps  by  dear-bought  ex-  Lam.  vii. 21, 
perience.1  22- 

M.  Lafayette,*  Manuel,  and  d'Argenson  were 

*  "Cctte  Ibis,  M.  Lafayette,  presse  sans  doute  par  Ies 
annees  qui  s'accumulaient,  et  craignant  que  la  mort  ne 
lui  ravit,  comme  a  Moise,  la  terre  promise  de  la  liberie, 
avait  manque  a  son  role  de  tribun  legal,  a  son  caractere, 
a  son  serment  civique  de  depute,  a  ses  habitudes  d'oppo- 
sition  en  plein  jour;  et  il  avait  consenti,  au  risque  de  la 
securite  de  sa  vie,  et  de  sa  conscience,  a  devenir  le  moteur, 
le  centre,  et  le  chef  d'une  tenebreuse  conspiration.  Toutes 
les  societes  secretes  ties  ennemis  des  Bourbons,  et  le  Car- 
bonarisme  qui  les  r:  sumait  toutes  en  ce  moment,  parlaient 
de  ses  menees,  et  aboucissaient  a  lui."— Lamahtine,  His- 
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at  the  head  of  these  secret  societies  in  France, 
and  they  had  attained  such  an  ex- 
Abortive     ^enk  anc^  consistency  in  the  end  of 
conspiracy    1821  that  it  was  thought  the  time  for 
at  Befort.     action  had  arisen,  the  more  especially 
lg"o  ary      as  the  revolutions  of  Spain  and  Naples, 
which  were  mainly  their  work,  had 
strongly  excited  men's  minds,  and  the  accession 
of  the  "Royalist  Ministry  in  France  threatened 
danger  if  the  execution  of  their  measures  was 
any  longer  aelayed.    It  was  determined  to  make 
an  outbreak  in  several  different  places  at  once, 
in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment, and  inspire  a  belief  of  the  conspiracy  hav- 
ing more  extensive  ramifications  than  it  really 
had.    Saumur,  Thouars,  Befort,  Nantes,  Ro- 
chelle,  and  Toulon,  were  the  places  where  it 
was  arranged  insurrections  should  take  place, 
and  to  which  the  ruling  committee  at  Paris  trans- 
mitted orders  for  immediate  risings.    So  confi- 
dent were  they  of  success,  that  General  Lafay- 
ette set  out  from  Paris  to  Befort,  to  put  himself 
at  its  head,  and  only  turned  back  when  near 
that  town,  on  hearing  that  it  had  broken  out, 
and  failed  of  success.    Befort,  in  effect,  was  so 
filled  with  conspirators,  and  they  were  so  con- 
fident of  success,  that  they  at  length  were  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  designs,  and  openly  armed 
themselves  with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  mounted 
the  tricolor  cockade.    The  vigor  and  vigilance 
of  the  governor,  however,  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  garrison,  caused  the  attempt  to  miscarry.  M. 
de  Tourlain,  the  governor,  was  shot  by  one  of 
them;  but  the  rest,  including  M.  de  Corcelles 
and  Carrel,  fled  on  the  road  to  Paris,  and  met 
General  Lafayette  a  few  leagues  from  the  gate, 
just  in  time  to  cause  him  to  turn  back  to  his 
chateau  of  La  Grange,  near  that  capital.  Such 
was'  the  energy  with  which  the  Carbonari  re- 
moved all  traces  or  proofs  of  the  conspiracy, 
that  Colonel  Pailhis  Tellier,  and  two  or  three 

,  T  ..  others,  who  had  been  caught  in  the 
1  Lam.  vn.  .     ,  i  ,  .  ' . 

36,40-  Cap.  very  act,  alone  were  brought  to  jus- 

vii.  308,309;  tice,  and  escaped  with  the  inade- 
Lac.  iii.  233,  quate  punishment  of  three  years'  im- 
prisonment.1 
A  more  serious  insurrection  broke  out,  to- 
9       ward  the  end  of  February,  at  Thouars, 
Berton's     where  general  Berton  was  at  the  head 
conspiracy  of  the  conspirators.     In  the  night  of 
at  Thouars.  the  23d  February  he  set  out  from 
Feb.  23.       o    ti  j  j  mi 

rarthenay,  and  surprised  Thouars, 

where  he  made  prisoners  the  brigade  of  gendar- 
merie, and  published  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government, 
composed  of  Generals  Foy,  Demarcay,  and  La- 
fayette, M.  Benjamin  Constant,  Manuel,  and 
d'Argenson,  at  Paris.  He  next  attempted  an 
attack  upon  Saumur,  but  in  that  he  was  foiled 
by  the  intrepidity  of  the  mayor,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  young  Royalists,  at  the  mili- 
tary school,  and  the  commander  of  the  castle. 
Obliged  to  retreat,  the  insurgents  soon  lost 
heart,  and  dispersed  ;  and  Berton  himself  sought 

toire  de  la  Restauraiion,  vii.  26.  See  also,  to  the  same 
effect,  Capefigue,  Histoire  de  la  Restauraiion,  vii.  308. 
The  chiefs  of  this  dark  conspiracy  were  General  Lafayette 
and  his  son,  M.  Manuel,  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  M.  d'Argenson, 
Jacques  Kocluer,  Comte  Thiard,  General  Taragre,  Gen- 
eral Corbineau,  M.  de  Lascelles,  and  M.  Merithou.  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  was  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  and 
soul  of  the  conspiracy.— Lamartine,  Hist,  de  la  Restau- 
ration,  vii.  29,  30. 


refuge  in  the  marshes  of  Roehefort,  where  he 
was  at  length  arrested,  along  with  several  of  his 
accomplices.  Their  guilt  was  self-evident;  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Thouars,  and 
proclaimed  a  provisional  government.  Six  of 
the  leaders,  including  Berton  and  a  physician, 
Caffe,  were  sentenced  to  death ;  but  the  lives 
of  all  were  spared,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  excepting  the  two  last. 
Caffe  anticipated  the  hands  of  justice  iAnn.  Hist 
by  committing  suicide  in  prison ;  but  v.  87,  90; 
Berton  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  L3a,c- 235, 
and  died  bravely,  exclaiming  with  La'm.vii'56 
his  last  breath,  "Vive  la  France!  58;  Cap.  vii. 
Vivelaliberte!"1  311,312. 

Still  more  important  consequences  followed 
a  conspiracy  at  Roehelle.  It  orig-  ,,0 
inated  at  Paris,  on  the  instigation  of  Conspiracy 
General  Lafayette,  who  directed  a  of  La  Rq- 
young  and  gallant  man,  named  Bories,  cne"e- 
a  sub-officer  in  the  45th  regiment,  to  proceed 
from  Pau,  with  some  of  the  privates  of  his  reg- 
iment, whom  he  had  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Carbonari,  to  that  city,  in  order,  with  the 
aid  of  the  affiliated  there,  to  get  up  a  revolt. 
They  were  betrayed,  however,  before  the  plot 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  by  one  of  their 
accomplices,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
concerting  with  the  emissaries  of  General  Ber- 
ton a  joint  attack  upon  Saumur.  Most  import- 
ant articles  of  evidence  were  found  upon  them, 
or  from  the  information  to  which  their  appre- 
hension led ;  among  others,  the  cards  cut  in 
two,  and  the  poniards,  marked  with  their  num- 
ber in  the  venie  or  lodge,  which  had  been  put 
into  their  hands  by  Lareche,  an  agent  of  Lafay- 
ette. From  the  declarations  of  these  prisoners, 
and  others  apprehended  with  them,  a  clew  was 
obtained  to  the  whole  organization  of  the  Car- 
bonari in  France,  ascending,  through  various 
intermediate  stages,  to  the  central  committee 
in  Paris,  presided  over  by  Lafayette  himself. 
These  revelations  were  justly  deemed  of  such 
importance  that  the  trial  of  the  accused  was 
transferred  to  the  capital,  and  conducted  by  M. 
Marchangy,  the  King's  Advocate,  himself.  The 
oath  taken  by  the  affiliated  bound  them  to  face 
any  peril,  even  death  itself,  in  support  of  lib- 
erty, and  to  abandon,  at  a  moment's  warning, 
their  own  brothers  by  blood  to  succor  their 
brethren  among  the  Carbonari.*  The  object 
of  the  association  was  to  overturn  the  existing 
government  in  every  country,  and  establish 
purely  republican  forms  of  government.  To 
carry  it  into  complete  effect,  there  was  a  central 
committee  of  three  persons  at  Paris,  whose  man- 
dates were  supreme,  and  which  all  the  inferior 
lodges  throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound  in- 
stantly, and  at  all  hazards,  to  obey  ;  and  subor- 
dinate committees  of  nine  members,  whose  man- 
dates were  equally  supreme  within  their  re- 
spective districts.*  A  more  formi- 
dable conspiracy  never  was  brought  Bo/jelf&c6. 
to  light,  or  one  more  calculated,  if  Ann.  Hist. ' 
successful,  to  tear  society  in  pieces,  v.  777,802; 
and  elevate  the  most  ambitious  and  Lam.vu.46, 
unscrupulous  characters  to  its  diree- 


*  The  oath  was  in  these  terms  :  "  Je  jure  de  tenir  avant 
toute  chose  a  la  liberte  ;  d'affronter  la  mort  en  toutes  les 
occasions  pour  les  Carbonari ;  d'abandonner  au  premier 
signal  le  tresor  de  mon  propre  sang,  pour  aider  et  secourir 
mes  freres." — Annuaire  Historique,  v.  777. 
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tion.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  Lafayette, 
d'Argenson,  Manuel,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  the  legislature,  were  at  the  head 
of  such  a  perilous  and  destructive  association.* 
Bories  and  his  associates  made  a  gallant  de- 
oj  fense  when  brought  to  trial;  and 
Their  trial  the  former  melted  every  heart  by 
and  execu-  the  noble  effort  which  he  made,  when 
the  case  had  obviously  become  des- 
perate, to  draw  to  himself  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  proceedings,  and  exculpate  entire- 
ly his  unhappy  associates.  "You  have  seen," 
said  he,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  address  to  the 
jury,  "  whether  the  evidence  has  produced  any 
thing  which  could  justify  the  severity  of  the 
public  prosecutor  in  my  instance.  You  have 
heard  him  yesterday  pronounce  the  words,  '  All 
the  powers  of  oratory  will  prove  unavailing 
to  withdraw  Bories  from  public  justice  ;'  the 
King's  Advocate  has  never  ceased  to  present 
me  as  the  chief  of  the  plot :  well,  gentlemen,  I 
accept  the  responsibility — happy  if  my  head,  in 
falling  from  the  scaffold,  can  save  the  "life  of  my 
comrades."  The  trial,  which  took  place  at 
Paris,  lasted  several  days,  during  the  course  of 
which  the  public  interest  was  wound  up  to  the 
very  highest  pitch,  and  every  effort  was  made, 
by  crowds  surrounding  the  court-house,  anony- 
mous threatening  letters  to  the  jury,  and  other 
means,  to  avert  a  conviction.  But  all  was  un- 
availing; Bories,  Gouben,  Pommier,  and  Rautre, 
were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.  They 
received  the  sentence  with  calmness  and  intrep- 
idity. Determined  to  make  a  great  example 
of  persons  deeply  implicated  in  so  wide-spread 
and  dangerous  a  conspiracy,  Government  was 
inexorable  to  all  applications  for  mercy.  An 
effort  was  made,  with  the  approbation  of  Lafay- 
ette, to  procure  their  escape  by  corrupting  the 
jailer;  he  agreed,  and  the  money  was  raised, 
and  brought  to  the  prison  gates ;  but  the  per- 
sons in  the  plot  were  seized  by  the  police  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  was  counting  out. 
As  a  last  resource,  twelve  thousand  of  the  Car- 
bonari of  Paris  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
station  themselves  behind  the  files  of  gendarmes 
who  lined  the  streets  as  the  accused  were  led 
to  execution,  armed  with  poniards,  and  to  effect 
their  deliverance  by  each  stabbing  one  of  the 

*  "  II  existe  a  Paris  un  grand  comite  d'orateurs,  qui 
entretient  des  correspondances  avec  tous  les  departe- 
ments.  II  y  a  dans  chaque  departement,  un  comite  de 
neuf  memhres,  dont  l'un  est  president. 

"  Ce  comite  correspond  avec  ceux  de  l'arrondissement, 
ct  avec  le  grand  comite.  11  y  a  dans  chaque  arrondisse- 
ment  un  comite  compose  de  cinq  membres,  dont  l'un  est 
president. 

"  Les  chevaliers  de  l'ordre  doivent  etre  pris  :  1.  Parmi 
les  jeunes  gens  instruits  des  villes  et  des  campagnes.  2. 
Les  etudiants  des  colleges,  et  des  ecoles  de  droit,  de  mede- 
cine  et  d'autres.  3.  Les  anciens  niilitaircs  re  formes,  re- 
traites  ou  a  demi-soldc.  4.  Les  possesseurs  de  biens 
nationaux.  5.  Les  gros  proprietaires  dont  les  opinions 
sont  parfaitement  connues.  6.  Ceux  qui  professent  les 
arts  liberaux,  avocats,  medecins.  et  autres.  7.  Les  sous- 
ofliciers  de  l'arrnee  active,  rarement  les  officiers,  a  moins 
qu'ils  n'aient  donne  des  preuves  non  equivoques  de  leur 
maniere  de  penser. 

"Le  recipiendaire  sera  instruit  verbalement  de  l'exis- 
tence  de  la  societe,  du  but  qu'elle  se  propose,  ensuite  il 
pretera  le  serment  suivant : 

"  Je  jure  d'etre  fidele  aux  statuts  de  l'ordre  des  cheva- 
liers de  la  liberie.  Si  je  viens  a  les  trahir,  la  mort  sera 
ma  punition. 

"  C.  signifie  chevalier ;  V.,  vente  ;  V.  H.,  haute  vente  ; 
V.  C,  vente  centrale ;  V.  P  ,  vente  particuliere  ;  P., 
Paris  ;  B.  C,  bon  cousin." — Proces  de  Bories,  &c,  No. 
jx.    Annuaire  Historique,  v.  801,  802. 


executors  of  the  law.  They  were  on  the  streets, 
accordingly,  on  the  day  of  execution,  and  the 
unhappy  men  went  to  the  scaffold  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  delivered.  But  the  pre- 
parations of  Government  were  so  complete  that 
the  conspirators  were  overawed ;  not  an  arm 
was  raised  in  their  defense ;  and  the  assembled 
multitude  had  the  pain  of  beholding  i  pr0ccsde 
four  gallant  young  men,  the  victims  Bories,  &c; 
of  deluded  enthusiasm,  beheaded  on  ^  ""-g11^ 
the  scaffold,  testifying  with  their  Lam.vii.45' 
last  breath  their  devotion  to  the  47 ;  Lac.  iii. 
cause  for  which  they  suffered.1        262>  264- 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  four 
young  men  suffering  death  for  purely  22 
political  offenses,  under  a  Govern-  Reflections 
ment  founded  on  moderation  and  on  these 
equity,  without  deep  regret,  and  the  events- 
warmest  commiseration  for  their  fate.  Yet 
must  justice  consider  what  is  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  and  admit  the  distinction  between 
persons  openly  levying  regular  war  against 
their  sovereign,  who  may  be  perhaps  entitled 
to  claim  the  right  of  prisoners  taken  in  ex- 
ternal warfare,  and  those  who,  like  these  un- 
happy young  men,  belong  to  secret  societies, 
having  for  their  object  to  overturn  Govern- 
ment by  murder,  and  sudden  and  unforeseen 
outbreaks,  vailed  in  their  origin  in  studious 
obscurity.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  such  secret 
societies  to  be  vailed  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
and  to  accomplish  their  objects  by  assassination, 
fire-raising,  and  treason.  Every  man  who  en- 
ters into  them  surrenders  his  conscience  and 
freedom  of  action  to  an  unseen  and  unknown 
authority,  whose  mandates  he  is  bound  instant- 
ly to  obey,  be  they  what  they  may.  He  is 
never  to  hesitate  to  plunge  a  dagger  in  the 
heart  of  his  king,  his  father,  his  wife,  his  bene- 
factor, or  his  son,  if  the  orders  of  this  unseen 
authority  require  him  to  do  so.  Such  institu- 
tions convert  the  society  which  they  regulate 
into  a  disciplined  band  of  bravoes,  ready  to 
murder  any  man,  burn  any  house,  fire  any 
arsenal,  or  commit  any  other  atrocious  act 
that  may  be  enjoined.  It  is  impossible  to  hold 
that  death  is  too  severe  a  penalty  for  the  chiefs 
who  establish  in  any  country  so  atrocious  and 
demoralizing  a  conspiracy;  and  the  example 
of  the  Ribbonmen  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the 
trades'  unions  in  Great  Britain,  too  clearly 
prove  to  what  abominable  excesses,  when  once 
established,  they  inevitably  lead.  The  only 
thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  these  chiefs  so 
often  escape  themselves,  while  the  penalty  of 
the  law  falls  upon  their  inferior  and  less  guilty 
agents.  But  their  guilt  remains  the  same  ;  and 
it  was  not  the  less  in  this  instance  that  those 
chiefs  were  Lafayette,  Manuel,  d'Argenson, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  France,  whose  declama- 
tions were  so  loud  in  the  legislature  in  favor 
of  the  great  principles  of  public  morality.* 

*  It  is  fully  admitted  now  by  the  French  historians  of 
both  parties,  that  these  men  were  the  the  chiefs  of  the 
Carbonari  in  France,  and  that  the  statements  of  M.  Mar 
changy  on  the  subject,  in  the  trial  of  the  Rochelle  prison- 
ers, were  entirely  well  founded:  "Le  requisitoire  de  M. 
de  Marchangy  restera  comme  un  monument  de  verite  his- 
torique et  de  courage  ;  son  tableau  du  carbonarisme  n'etait 
point  un  roman,  comme  on  le  disait  alors,  mais  de  l'his- 
toire,  comme  on  l'avoue  aujourd'hui.  II  avait  parfaite- 
ment penetre  dans  le  mystere  des  societes  secretes  ;  il  en 
avait  compris  la  portee  et  les  desseins." — Capefigue, 
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The  insurrections  at  Befort,  Thouars,  and  La 
Rochelle  were  not  the  only  ones 
Insurrection  that  Lafayette  and  the  Carbonari 
at  Colmar,  committee  projected,  and  tried  to 
Marseilles,  carry  into  execution  during  this 
and  Toulon,  eventful  year.  A  few  days  after 
the  outbreak  at  Befort  had  failed, 
Colonel  Caron,  a  half-pay  officer,  deeply  im- 
plicated in  their  designs,  with  the  aid  of  Roger, 
another  discontented  ex-military  man,  attempt- 
ed to  excite  an  insurrection  in  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  stationed  at  Colmar.  It  in  effect  re- 
ceived him  with  cries  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  II  !" 
and  Caron  led  them  from  village  to  village  for 
some  time  trying  to  excite  an  insurrection  ;  but 
they:  every  where  failed,  and  the  regiment 
which  had  revolted,  seeing  the  affair  was  hope- 
less, ended  by  arresting  him,  and  delivering 
him  over  to  the  police,  who  were  all  along 
privy  to  the  design.  He  was  brought,  after 
the  manner  of  Napoleon,  before  a  military 
council,  by  whom  lie  was  condemned,  and  shot 
in  one  of  the  ditches  of  the  citadel  of  Colmar. 
Similar  attempts,  attended  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, were  made  about  the  same  time  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon,  but  they  were  all  frustrated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  military,  and 
terminated  in  similar  judicial  tragedies,  which 
every  friend  of  humanity  must  deeply  regret, 
but  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  extin- 
guish the  mania  for  secret  societies  and  con- 
spiracies whicli  had  so  long  been  the  scourge 
of  France,  and  had  been  encouraged  in  so  flagi- 
tious a  manner  by  the  Liberal  leaders  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Lafayette,  Manuel, 
and  Koehlin,  the  central  chiefs  at  Paris.  Happi- 
ly the  failure  of  these  conspiracies,  and  the 
executions,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  France, 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  Restoration, 
,  An  IIjst  was  freed  from  a  political  disease  of 
v.  210, 216  •  all  others  the  most  fatal  to  public 
Lam.  vii.  morality  and  the  ultimate  interests 
46,  62.       of  general  freedom.' 

The  interest  excited  by  these  events  dimin- 
24.      ished  the  importance  of  the  parlia- 
Budgetof  mentary  proceedings  in  this  year:  it 
1822.       was  use[ess  to  attempt  legislative  meas- 
ures when  the  Liberal  leaders  were  every  day 


Histotre  de  La  KesCuuraCa/n,  vii.  312.  "  Le  voiie  longtemps 
epais  par  la  dissimulation  parlementaire  des  orateurs  de 
1822  a  1829,  qui  couvraient  des  conspirations  actives  du 
nom  d'opposition  loyale  et  inoffensive,  s'est  dechire  depuis 
1830.  Les  meneurs,  les  plans,  les  complots,  les  instiga- 
teurs,  les  acteurs,  les  sieges,  les  victimesde  ces  conspira- 
tions ont  apparu  dans  toute  la  franchise  de  leurs  roles. 
Les  Casernes,  les  societes  secretes,  les  prisons,  les  echa- 
fauds  memes,  ont  parle.  Sous  cette  opposition  a  haute 
voix,  et  avisage  decouvert,  quiluttait  contre  les  ministres, 
en  atlichant  le  respect  et  l'inviolabilite  de  la  royaute  des 
Bourbons,  on  a  vu  quelles  trames  obstinees  el  implacables 
s'ourdissaient  pour  la  renverser,  les  unes  au  profit  de 
Napoleon  II.,  les  autres  au  profit  de  la  republique,  celles- 
ci  au  profit  des  pretoriens  subalternes.  celles-la  au  profit 
d'un  Prince  etranger,  d'autre%au  profit  d'un  Prince  de  la 
Maison  Royale,  d'autres  enfin  au  hasard  de  toutes  les 
anarchies  pouvant  elever  ou  engloutir  de  temeraires  dic- 
tateurs  comme  M.  de  La  Fayette.  Nous-memes  nous 
avons  recu  d'actenrs  principalis,  une  partie  de  ces  mys- 
terieuses  confidences.  Nous  empruntons  le  reste  a  des 
histonens  inities  par  eux-memes  ou  leur  parti  a  ces  con- 
spirations, ou  ils  furent  confidents,  instruments,  ou  com- 
plices: surtout  a  un  historien  consciencieux,  exacte,  et 
pour  ainsi  dire  juridique,  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  temoignage 
d'autant  moins  recusable  que  ses  jugements  sur  la  Restau- 
ration  sont  plus  severes,  et  que  son  opinion  et  ses  sen- 
timents conspiraient  involontairement  avec  les  opinions  et 
les  sentiments  des  conspirateurs.  pour  lesquels  il  reclame 
la  glorie  et  la  reconnaissance  devant  la  posterite." — La- 
maetine,  Histoire  de  la  Restauratwn,  vii.  21,  22. 


expecting  the  Government  to  be  overturned, 
and  a  republican  regime  established,  of  which 
they  themselves  were  to  be  installed  as  the 
primary  leaders.  Thus,  after  the  grand  dis- 
cussion on  the  restriction  of  the  press,  which 
lasted  six  weeks,  had  terminated,  the  parlia- 
mentary- history  of  France,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  exhibits  nearly  a  blank.  The 
budget  alone  called  forth  an  animated  discus- 
sion, and  the  details  which  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter brought  forward  on  this  subject  proved 
that  the  country  was  in  as  prosperous  a  condi- 
tion, so  far  as  its  material  interests  were  con- 
cerned, as  it  was  in  a  disturbed  one,  as  regards 
its  political  feelings  and  passions.  From  these 
details  it  appeared  that  the  revenue  of  the  year 
1823  was  estimated  at  909,130,000  francs  (£36,- 
■450,000),  and  the  expenditure  at  900,475,000 
francs  (£36,025,000),  leaving  a  surplus  of  above 
8,000,000  francs,  or  £320,000.  The  vote  of  the 
supplies  for  8000  Swiss  in  the  army  was  the 
subject  of  impassioned  invective  on  the  part 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition :  they  dreaded  a  re- 
petition, on  a  similar  crisis,  of  the  fidelity  of 
10th  August,  1792.  The  revenue  of  1822  was 
915,591,000  francs  (£36,600,000);  the  expendi- 
ture 882,321,000  francs  (£35,960,000),  leaving  a 
surplus  of  33,270,000  francs  (£1,320,000)  dispo- 
sable in  the  hands  of  Government.  To  what 
object  they  destined  this  large  surplus  was 
obvious  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  voted 
for  the  army,  which  amounted  to  250,000,000 
francs  (£10,000,000),  from  a  supple-  i  An.  Hist, 
mentary  credit  for  13,000,000  francs  v.  623,  630; 
(£520,000),  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  °^°""Nov 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  a  lev}-  of  g0  1822 ; 
40,000  men  for  the  army,  authorized  Moniteur, 
by  an  ordonnance  on  20th  November.1  Nov-  21- 

The  annual  election  of  the  fifth  of  the  Cham- 
ber, in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  in- 
dicated the  great  change  which  the  Fav0rable 
law  of  the  preceding  had  made  in  result  of  the 
the  constituency,  and  the  increased  elections  to 
ascendency  of  property  and  superior  R°>'al- 
education  which  the  classifying  the 
electors  into  colleges  of  the  arrondissements  and 
the  departments,  and  the  throwing  those  pay- 
ing the  highest  amount  of  direct  taxes  in  the 
department  into  the  latter,  and  forming  it  of 
them  exclusively,  had  occasioned.    In  the  col- 
leges of  arrondissements,  the  Royalists  gained 
twenty-eight  seats,  the  Liberals  seventeen ;  in 
the  colleges  of  departments,  the  former  had 
twenty-four,  the  latter  only  five.*    Thus,  upon 
the  whole,  the  gain  was  thirty  to  the  monarch- 
ical party.   So  considerable  an  acquisition,  and, 
still  more,  the  fact  of  the  majority  being  de- 
cided in  both  colleges,  proves  that  the  result 
was  owing  to  more  than  the  change,  great  as  it 
had  been,  in  the  Electoral  Law ;  and  that  the 
example  of  successful  revolutions  in  ,  Arm  IIist_ 
the  two  adjoining  peninsulas,2  and  v.  259,  260  •, 
the  numerous  plots  which  had  bro-  Cap.  vii. 
ken  out  in  various  parts  of  their      '  ' 

*  The  election  showed  the  following  results  : 

,  ,  Total 

.  Voted.  Elec,„„. 

Voted  in  the  -Colleges  d'Arondissement  13,804  ..  16,990 

For  Royalist  candidates   9,058  ..  — 

For  Liberal        "    5,751  . .  — 

Voted  in  Colleges  de  Department   3,158  . .  4,426 

For  Royalist  candidates   2,418  ..  — 

For  Liberal        "    740  . .  — 

— Annuaire  Historique,  v.  260. 
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own  country,  had  brought  a  large  portion  of 
the  holders  of  property,  'who  formerly  were 
neutral,  or  inclined  to  be  Liberal,  to  vote  with 
the  monarchical  party. 

Notwithstanding  these  favorable  appearances 
20.  in  the  elections,  and  the  indication 
State  of  pub-  they  afforded  of  the  state  of  opinion 
he  opinion.  jn  ^ne  wealthier  classes,  in  whom 
the  suffrage  was  exclusively  vested,  the  tone 
of  general  feeling  was  very  much  opposed  to 
this;  and  the  results  of  the  elections  tended 
only  to  augment  the  discontent  generally  felt 
in  the  towns,  at  least  in  the  middle  classes  of 
society.  These  important  classes,  who  alone 
had  emerged  unscathed  from  the  storms  of  the 
Revolution,  were  extremely  ambit  ious  of  enjoy- 
ing the  powers  and  the  freedom  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  felt  proportionate  jealousy  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  was  based  on  aristocratic 
influences,  and  closely  connected  with  the  ultra 
party  in  the  Church.  It  was  the  latter  circum- 
stance which,  more  than  any  other,  tended  to 
depopularize  the  Government  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  in  its  ultimate  results  induced  its  fall. 
The  reason  was,  that  it  ran  counter  to  the 
strongest  passion  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
one  which  alone  had  survived  in  full  vigor  all 
its  convulsions.  That  passion  was  the  desire 
of  freedom  of  thought — the  strongest  wish  of 
emancipated  man — the  source  of  all  social  im- 
provement, and  all  advances  in  science,  litera- 
ture, or  art,  but  the  deadly  enemy  of  that  des- 
potism of  opinion  which  the  Romish  Church 
had  so  long  established,  and  sought  to  continue 
over  its  votaries.  The  Royalists  committed  a 
capital  mistake  in  allying  themselves  with  this 
power — the  declared  and  inveterate  enemy  of 
all  real  intelligence,  and  therefore  the  object  of 
its  unceasing  and  unmeasured  hostility.  Those 
best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  France  during 
the  Restoration  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  to 
this  circumstance  the  increasing  unpopularity 
of  Government  during  its  later  years,  and  its 
ultimate  fall.*  And  —  markworthy  circum- 
stance!— at  the  very  same  time,  it  was  in  ihe 
support  of  the  clergy,  and  the  identity  of  feel- 
ing between  them  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
educated  classes  of  society,  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment found  their  firmest  bulwark  against 
the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists — a  clear  proof 
that  there  is  no  real  antagonism,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  closest  national  alliance  between 
the  powers  of  thought  and  the  feelings  of  devo- 
tion, and  that  it  was  the  ambition  and  despot- 
ism of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  alone  set  them 
at  variance  with  each  other.  The  French  Rev- 
olution, in  all  its  phases,  was  mainly  a  reaction 
against  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes; 
and  had  Louis  XIV.  not  sent  half  a  million  of 
i  innocent  Protestants  into  exile,  his 

322*325.     descendants  would  not  have  been 
now  suppliants  in  foreign  lands.1 

While  France  and  England  were  thus  with 
difficulty  struggling  with  the  fresh  outbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  passions  which  had  resulted 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  government  in  Spain, 
the  monarch  of  that  country  was  sinking  fast  into 

*  "  Religieux  par  nature,  je  dis  avec  douleur,  ce  qui  lit 
le  plus  de  mal  a  la  Restauration,  ce  fut  precisement  cette 
idee  qu'on  parvint  a  inculquer  au  peuple,  que  les  Bourbons 
B'identifiaient  avec  le  clerge." — Capefigue,  Histoire  de 
la  Restauration,  vii.  322. 


that  state  of  impotence  and  degradation  which 
in  troublous  times  is  the  invariable  27. 
precursor  of  final  ruin.  After  the  Attempted 
humiliation  experienced  in  the  affair  j^^""11""". 
of  the  guards  at  Madrid,  which  has  °uthor™yat 
been  recounted  in  a  former  chapter,1  Madrid, 
the  king  perceived  that  a  vigorous  SePl-  1621- 
effort  had  become  necessary  to  vindi-  1  Ante,  c. 
cate  his  fallen  power,  and  he  resolved  yu"  *  " 
to  make  it  in  person.  He  came  suddenly,  accord- 
ingly, into  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  State,  when 
its  members  (a  sort  of  permanent  Cortes)  were 
assembled,  and  in  along  and  impassioned  speech 
detailed  the  series  of  humiliations  to  which  his 
Liberal  Ministry  had  subjected  him.  He  paint- 
ed his  authority  set  at  nought,  his  complaints  dis- 
regarded, his  dignity  sacrificed.  He  recounted 
the  long  course  of  suffering  which  he  had  under- 
gone, and  concluded  with  declaring  that  the  lim- 
its of  human  endurance  had  been  reached,  and 
that  he  was  resolved  to  deliver  himself  from 
his  oppressors.  Stupefied  at  this  sudden  out- 
break, the  Council  directed  the  Ministers  to  be 
called  in,  that  they  might  be  heard  in  their  de- 
fense; but  when  they  arrived,  instead  of  vindi- 
cating themselves,  they  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  king,  recapitulated  all  his  violent  and 
illegal  acts,  and  even  accused  him  of  having 
violated  his  oath,  .and  conspired  to  overturn 
the  constitution.  Furious  at  this  unexpected 
resistance  to  his  authority,  the  king  rushed  out 
of  the  hall,  and  signed  an  order  for  the  immedi- 
ate arrest  of  his  Ministers.  But  his  attendants 
and  family  represented  to  him  in  such  strong 
colors  the  extreme  peril  of  such  a  step,  of  which 
no  one  could  foresee  the  consequences,  that  the 
order,  before  it  could  be  executed,  was  revoked, 
and  the  Ministers  remained  in  power.  But  as 
the  king's  secret  intention  had  now  been' re- 
vealed, the  seeds  of  irreconcilable  jealousy  had 
been  sown  between  him  and  his  Ministers ;  and 
the  executive,  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  ceased 
to  be  any  longer  the  object  either  of  respect  or 

apprehension  to  the  ambitious  Lib-  ,  , 

11.  ...     ,       .  a  Martignac, 

evals,  who  were  rapidly  drawing  to  j.  268,  270 ; 
themselves  the  whole  power  and  con-  Ann.  Hist, 
sideration  in  the  state.2  iv-  438-  439- 

The  result  soon  appeared.  The  session  of  the 
Cortes  opened  on  1st  March,  1821,  and  2g 
the  king,  who  had  adopted  from  his  Opening  of 
Ministers  his  opening  speech,  added  the  Cortes, 
to  it  several  sentences  of  his  own  g1"^,' (™s" 
composition.  In  the  first  part  of  it  Ministers, 
he  astonished  the  Royalists  by  an  un-  March  1, 
equivocal  approbation  of  the  revolu-  ib21- 
tions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  blamed  the  King 
of  Naples  for  having  gone  to  the  congress  of 
sovereigns  at  Laybach,  and  openly  condemned 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Neapolitan  States 
by  the  Austrian  forces.  The  Liberals  were  in 
transports;  they  could  scarcely  believe  their 
own  ears;  the  king  seemed  at  last  to  have 
identified  himself  in  good  earnest  with  the 
cause  of  revolution,  and  loud  applause  testified 
the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  at  the  senti- 
ments which  had  proceeded  from  the  throne. 
But  what  was  their  surprise  when,  after  this 
concession  to  the  democracy,  the  king  suddenly 
began  on  a  new  key,  and,  raising  his  voice  as 
he  came  to  the  sentences  composed  by  himself 
or  his  secret  advisers,  recapitulated  the  repeat- 
ed attempts  made  to  represent  him  as  insincere 
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in  his  career  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  the 
insults  to  which,  in  his  person  and  his  govern- 
ment, he  had  so  often  been  subjected — "  in- 
sults," he  added,  "  to  which  he  would  not  be  sub- 
jected if  the  executive  power  possessed  the  ener- 
gy which  the  constitution  demands,  and  which, 
if  continued,  will  involve  the  Spanish  nation  in 
unheard-of  calamities."  The  audience  were  stu- 
pefied by  these  unexpected  words ;  the  Ministers 
felt  themselves  struck  at ;  they  re- 

1  A513nn  Vm'  collected  the  former  scene  in  the 

lv.  439,  440  ;  „  ,    ■,  ,i 

Lac.  iil.  320,  Council  of  State,  and,  deeming  them- 
321 ;  Martig-  selves  secure  of  victory  if  they  held 
nac,  i.  275,  out>  jn  tile  sarae  evening  they,  in  a 
body,  tendered  their  resignations.' 
With  so  little  foresight  or  consideration  were 
29.  the  king's  measures  pursued,  that 
Conduct  of  though  it  might  have  been  antici- 
and  a°neS'  Pa';e^  that  a  resignation  of  Ministers 
poirnment  would  follow  such  an  outbreak,  no 
of  a  new  arrangements  whatever  had  been 
Ministry,  made  for  appointing  their  successors. 
For  several  days  the  country  remained  without 
a  government,  during  which  the  capital  was  in 
the  most  violent  state  of  agitation ;  the  clubs 
resounded  with  declamations,  the  journals  were 
in  transports  of  indignation,  and  the  hall  of 
the  Cortes  was  the  scene  of  the  most  violent 
debates.  They  carried,  by  a  large  majority,  a 
resolution,  that  the  late  ministers  had  deserved 
well  of  the  nation,  and,  in  proof  of  their  grati- 
tude, settled  on  each  of  them  a  pension  of 
60,000  reals  (£600).  To  allay  the  tempest  he 
had  so  imprudently  conjured  up,  the  king  re- 
quested the  Cortes  to  furnish  him  with  a  list 
of  the  persons  whom  they  deemed  fit  for  the 
situation ;  but  they  refused  to  do  so,  alleging 
that  the  responsibility  of  choosing  his  ministers 
rested  with  the  king.  At  length  he  made  his 
choice,  and  he  was  compelled  to  choose  them 
among  the  Liberal  leaders.  Among  them  was 
Don  Ramon  Felix,  who  had  long  been  imprison- 
ed (since  1814)  for  his  violent  conduct,  who 

„  .     „.     was  appointed  minister  of  the  Trans- 

2  An.  Hist  •  1 1t>  l  y-.      ti      i  • 
iv  441        marine  Provinces:  and  Don  luisebio 

445 ;  Mar-   Bardaxi,  who  had  been  Minister  of 

tignac,  i.  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz, 
278  281  * 

'     '     was  reinstated  in  the  same  office.2 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  king  had  not  in 
30  reality  the  choice  of  his  ministers  ; 
Effect  pro-  and.  in  order  to  conciliate  the  major- 
duced  in  ity,  he  addressed  a  message  of  con- 
fotfcrush  dolence  to  them  on  the  overthrow  of 
ing  of  the  the  revolution  in  Naples  and  Pied- 
revolution  mont,  which  soon  after  ensued,  and 
in  Italy.  promised  the  fugitives  from  these 
countries  a  safe  asylum  in  Spain,  where,  in  ef- 
fect, great  numbers  of  them  soon  after  arrived, 
and  were  very  hospitably  received.  These  ex- 
ternal events  produced  a  very  deep  impression 
in  Spain;  for  the  hopes  of  the  Liberals  had 
been  unbounded  upon  the  first  outbreak  of 
these  convulsions,  and  their  depression  was 
proportionally  great  upon  their  overthrow. 
They  produced,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  fresh 
burst  of  the  revolutionary  passion  over  the 
whole  country.  Terror,  as  it  had  done  in 
France  when  the  advances  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  into  Champagne  induced  the  mas- 
sacre in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  produced  cruelty  ; 
and  the  actions  of  the  secret  societies  occasion- 
ed a  measure  so  extraordinary,  and  of  such  ex- 
Vol.  I.— B  B 


tent,  that  nothing  in  the  whole  annals  of  his- 
tory is  to  be  compared  to  it. 

At  once,  and  at  the  same  moment,  in  all 
places,  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  3J 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  Extraordi- 
classes  of  society,  chiefly  on  the  east  nary  out- 
coast  of  Spain,  who  were  suspected  break  of 

c     i       ■      t  ■  n.    <  ■    i  revolution- 

of  a  leaning  to  the  monarchical  par-  ary  rury  ;„ 

ty,  were  arrested,  chiefly  during  the  the  east  of 
night,  hurried  to  the  nearest  seaport  sPain- 
by  bands  of  armed  men  acting  under  the  orders 
of  self-constituted  societies,  and  put  on  ship- 
board, from  whence  they  were  conveyed,  some 
to  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  some  to  the  Cana- 
ries, according  to  the  caprice  of  the  imperious 
executors  of  the  popular  will.  There  was  no 
trial,  no  legal  warrant  of  arrest,  no  conviction, 
no  condemnation.  With  their  own  hands,  of 
their  own  authority,  under  their  own  leaders, 
the  people  executed  what  they  called  justice 
upon  their  enemies.  Several  hundred  persons 
— many  of  them  of  high  rank — were  in  this 
manner  torn  from  their  families,  hurried  into 
exile,  without  the  hope  of  ever  returning, 
chiefly  from  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Corunna, 
Carthagena,  and  the  neighborhood  of  these 
towns.  With  such  secrecy  was  the  measure 
devised,  with  such  suddenness  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, that  no  resistance  was  any  where  either 
practicable  or  attempted  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  this  violence  had  scarcely  awakened 
from  the  stupor  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  their  seizure,  when  they  found 
themselves  at  sea,  on  board  strange  vessels, 
surrounded  by  strange  faces,  and  sailing  they 
knew  not  whither!  The  annals  of  the  Roman 
proscriptions,  of  Athenian  cruelty,  of  French 
atrocity,  may  be  searched  in  vain  iMartignac 
for  a  similar  instance  of  general,  de-  i.  284,  290 ; 
liberate,  and  deeply-devised  popular  Ann-  jpjj-, 
vengeance. 

Deeds  of  violence  on  the  side  of  the  populace 
seldom  fail  to  find  apologists.  The 
illegal  seizure  and  deportation  of  RevonYtjon_ 
such  a  number  of  persons  at  the  ary  laws 
same  time  in  various  parts  of  Spain  passed  by 
was  a  public  and  notorious  event,  ^prU  l"68" 
which  could  not  be  concealed ;  while 
the  secrecy  with  which  it  had  been  devised, 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  it  had  been  ex- 
ecuted, indicated  the  work  of  occult  and  highly 
dangerous  societies.  It  was  accordingly  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Cortes,  but  the 
turn  which  the  debate  took  was  very  curious, 
and  eminently  characteristic  of  the  slavish 
cowardice  which  successful  revolutionary  vio- 
lence so  often  induces.  No  blame  whatever 
was  thrown  on  the  authors  or  executors  of  this 
atrocious  proceeding;  not  one  of  them  was 
even  aceused,  though  they  were  as  well  known 
w>,  the  commanders  of  the  provinces  where  the 
violence  had  occurred.  The  whole  blame  was 
thrown  on  the  judges  and  civil  authorities  in 
the  provinces,  whose  supineness  or  dilatory 
conduct  in  bringing  the  enemies  of  the  people 
to  justice  had  "obliged  them,  it  was  said,  to 
take  the  affair  into  their  hands.  All  that  was 
done,  to  avert  similar  acts  of  violence  by  self- 
constituted  authorities  in  future,  was  to  pass 
two  laws,  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  those 
constituting  the  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Paris 
in  point  of  atrocity.    By  the  first  of  these  the 
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punishment  of  death  was  decreed  against  all 
persons  who  should  be  convicted  of  offenses 
against  either  religion  or  the  constitution  ;  and 
by  the  second,  those  charged  with  such  offenses 
were  to  be  arrested  by  the  armed  force,  and 
brought  before  a  council  of  war  chosen  out  of 
the  corps  which  had  ordered  the  arrest.  This 
judgment  was  to  be  pronounced  in  six  days,  to 
be  final  and  without  appeal,  and  carried  into 
execution,  if  confirmed,  by  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  within  forty-eight  hours. 
And  the  only  reparation  made  to  the  transport- 
ed victims  was,  that  government,  when  they 
i  An  Hist  learned  the  places  to  which  they 
iv.  452,  453  ;  had  been  conveyed,  secretly  brought 
Martignac,  sume  of  them  back,  one  by  one,  to 
i-290'294-    their  own  country.1 

As  the  military  force  of  Spain  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals — at  least 
Barbarous  so  ^ar  as  ^'le  °fficers  were  concerned — 
murder  of  and  it  had  been  the  great  agent  which 
the  priest  brought  about  the  Revolution,  these 
Ma  U3Sa  sanguinary  laws,  in  effect,  put  all  at  the 
mercy  of  the  revolutionists,  by  whom, 
as  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  at  Paris,  death  to  any 
extent,  and  under  no  limitation,  might  witli  im- 
punity be  inflicted  on  their  political  opponents 
or  personal  enemies.  But  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts-martial,  summary  and  final  as  they 
were,  appeared  too  slow  for  the  impatient- 
wrath  of  the  populace ;  and  an  instance  soon 
occurred  in  which  they  showed  that,  like  the 
Parisian  mob,  they  coveted  the  agreeable  junc- 
tion, in  their  own  persons,  of  the  offices  of  ac- 
cuser, judge,  and  executioner.  A  fanatic  priest, 
named  Vinuesa,  had  published  at  Madrid  a  crazy 
pamphlet  recommending  a  counter-revolution. 
For  this  offense  he  was  brought  before  the  court 
intrusted  with  the  trial  of  such  cases  at  Madrid, 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys — a 
dreadful  punishment,  and  the  maximum  which 
law  permitted  for  crimes  of  that  description.  But 
this  sentence,  which  seemed  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  most  ardent  passions,  was  deemed  inade- 
quate  by  the  revolutionists.  "  Blood, 
y  '  blood!"  was  the  universal  cry.  On  the 
day  following,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  in 
the  Puerto  del  Sol,  the  principal  square  of 
Madrid,  where  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
they  should  themselves  execute  th'e  sentence  of 
death  on  their  victim.  This  was  at  noon  ;  but 
so  deliberate  were  the  assassins,  and  so  secure 
of  impunity,  that  they  postponed  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  till  four  o'clock.  At  that  hour 
they  reassembled,  after  having  taken  their  siesta, 
and  proceeded  to  the  prison-doors.  Ten  soldiers 
on  guard  there  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but 
it  was  a  show  only.  They  soon  submitted 
to  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign  people,  and 
withdrew.  The  doors  of  the  prison  were  speed- 
ily broken  open ;  the  priest  presented  himself, 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Redeemer  prayed  for  his  life.  His  en- 
treaties were  disregarded ;  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Puerto  del  Sol  advanced, 
and  beat  out  his  brains  with  a 
sledge-hammer  as  he  lay  prostrate 
before  them  on  the  pavement  of  his 
cell.2 

Barbarous  and  uncalled-for  as  this  murder 
was,  it  has  too  many  parallel  instances  in 
cruelty,  aristocratic  and  democratic,  in  all 


=  Martig- 
nac, i.  295, 
296  ;  Ann. 
Hist.  iv. 
454. 


ages  and  in  all  countries.  But  what  follows 
is  the  infamy  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
cause  of  revolution,  and  of  them  instifut'ion 
alone.  Having  dispatched  their  vie-  of  the  Order 
tim  in  prison,  the  mob  proceeded,  of  the  Ham- 
with  loud  shouts,  to  the  house  of  the  mer' 
judge  who  had  condemned  him  to  ten  years 
of  the  galleys,  with  the  intention  of  murdering 
him  also ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed, 
for  he  had  heard  of  his  danger,  and  escaped. 
In  the  evening  the  clubs  resounded  with  songs 
of  triumph  at  this  act  of  popular  justice ;  the 
better  class  of  inhabitants  trembled  in  silence ; 
the  violent  revolutionists  were  in  ecstasies. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  had  the  courage  in  the 
Cortes  to  denounce  the  atrocious  act,  but  a 
great  majority  drowned  his  voice  and  applaud- 
ed it.  The  press  was  unanimous  in  its  appro- 
bation of  the  glorious  deed.  To  commemorate 
it  for  all  future  times,  an  order  of  chivalry  was 
instituted  by  the  assassins,  entitled  the  Order 
of  the  Hammer,  which  was  received  with  gen- 
eral applause.  Decorations  consisting  of  a 
little  hammer,  for  those  who  were  admitted 
into  it,  were  prepared,  and  eagerly  bought  up 
by  both  sexes;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  Spain  be 
it  said,  the  insignia  of  an  order  intended  to 
commemorate  a  deliberate  and  cold-blooded 
murder  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
breasts  of  the  brave  and  the  bosoms  1  ^a"'oooC' 
of  the  fair.1  i.-H»7,2»». 

This  cruel  act,  and  still  more  the  general  ap- 
probation with  which  it  was  re-  35. 
ceived  in  the  clubs,  and  by  the  press  Insurrcctioh 

of  Madrid,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  ^avarre. 
,   ,  x  i  li     1  and  apiioint- 

ustter  and  more  respectable  classes  ment  of  Mu- 

over  the  whole  country  to  the  fright-  rillo  at  Ma- 
ful  nature  of  the  abyss  into  which  dri<1- 
all  the  nation,  under  its  present  rulers,  was 
hurrying.  A  reactionary  movement  broke  out 
in  Navarre,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  curate 
Merino,  already  well  known  and  celebrated  in 
the  war  with  Napoleon.  He  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  eight  hundred  men,  with  which,  after 
having  been  successful  in  several  encounters, 
he  was  marching  on  Vittoria,  when  he  was  met 
and  defeated  at  Ochandiano  by  the  captain- 
general  of  the  province.  Four  hundred  prison- 
ers were  made,  and  sent  to  Pampeluna;  the 
chiefs — nearly  all  priests  or  pastors — were  im- 
mediately executed.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
consternation  produced  by  these  events,  the 
king  ventured  on  the  bold  step  of  appointing 
Don  Pablo  Murillo,  the  celebrated  general  under 
Wellington  in  the  war  with  Napoleon — the  un- 
daunted antagonist  of  Bolivar  in  that  of  South 
America — to  the  situation  of  captain-general  at 
Madrid.  Murillo  was  very  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  perilous  mission,  but  at  length,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  king,  who  s  Ann.  Hist, 
represented  that  he  was  his  last  re-  iv.  454,  455 ; 
source  against  the  revolution,  he  3^rl^ac,i- 
agreed  to  accept  it.2 

The  knowledge  of  Murillo's  firm  and  resolute 
character  had  for  some  time  a  con-  3R. 
siderablc  effect  in  overawinc  the  fac-  Proceedings 
tionsin  the  capital;  for  though  the  of  the  Cortes, 
army  was  the  focus  of  the  revolution,  such  was 
known  to  be  his  ascendency  with  the  troops, 
that  it  was  feared,  under  his  orders,  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  act  in  support  of  the  royal  au- 
thority.   But  unhappily  his  influence  did  not 
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extend  over  the  Cortes,  and  the  proceedings  of 
that  body  were  daily  more  and  more  indicative 
of  the  growing  ascendency  of  an  extreme  fac- 
tion, whose  ideas  were  inconsistent,  not  merely 
with  monarchical,  but  with  any  government 
whatever.  The  clubs  in  Madrid,  as  they  had 
been  during  the  first  Revolution  at  Paris,  were 
the  great  centres  of  this  violent  party,  and  it 
was  through  them  that  the  whole  press  had  been 
ranged  on  the  democratic  side.  Fatigued  with 
a  perpetual  struggle  with  their  indefatigable 
adversaries  in  the  Cortes,  the  galleries,  the 
clubs,  and  the  press,  the  moderate  party  in  the 
legislature  at  length  gave  way,  and  submitted 
to  almost  every  thing  which  their  adversaries 
chose  to  demand  of  them.  So  far  did  this 
yielding  go,  that  the}'  consented  to  pass  a  law 
which  entirely  withdrew  the  clubs  from  the 
cognizance  both  of  the  government  and  the 
magistrates;  forbade  any  persons  in  authority 
to  intrude  upon  the  debates;  and  by  declaring 
the  responsibility  of  the  president  for  what 
there  took  place,  in  effect  declared  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  every  one  else.  So  obvious  was 
the  danger  of  this  law,  that  the  king,  in  terms 
of  the  constitution,  and  relying  on  the  sup- 
port of  Murillo,  refused  his  sanction.  A  few 
days  after  he  did  the  same  with  a  law  which 
»Marti„nac  passed  the  Cortes,  tending  to  de- 
i.  304,  305,  '  prive  the  chief  proprietors  of  a  con- 
310 ;  Ann.  siderable  part  of  their  seitrnorial 
Hist. iv.  409.  rightg  l 

The  finances  were  daily  falling  into  a  more 
37  deplorable  condition;  the  necessary 
Deplorable  result  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  extreme  terror  re- 
finances, and  the  future  which  pervaded 
measures  re-  °,,  ,,  °  ,  ,  ,  ,  r  „ 
gardin"  them.  au  the  more  respectable  classes,  from 
the  violence  of  the  Cortes  and  the 
absence  of  any  effective  control  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings. Though  a  half  of  the  tithes  of  the 
clergy  had  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  half  only  left  for  the  support  of 
the  Church,  the  budget  exhibited  such  a  deficit 
that  it  became  necessary  to  authorize  a  loan  of 
301,800,000  reals  (£3,600,000),  being  more  than 
half  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state ;  but  such 
was  the  dilapidated  state  of  public  credit,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Lib- 
erals, only  a  fourth  part  of  the  sum  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  end  of  the  year.*  Insurrections 
were  constantly  breaking  out  in  the  provinces, 
which  were  only  suppressed  by  the  armed 
force,  and  a  great  effusion  of  blood.  No  sooner 
were  they  put  down  in  one  quarter  than  they 
broke  out  in  another ;  and  the  country,  as  in 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  was  infested  by  guerrilla 
bands,  who  plundered  alike  friend  and  foe.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  desolation  and  disas- 
ter, the  king,  on  30th  June,  closed  the  sitting 
of  the  Cortes,  with  a  speech  composed  by  his 
Ministers,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  most 
pompous  eulogium  on  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
2  Ann.  Hist,  magnanimity  of  their  proceedings, 
iv.  457,  458;  the  flourishing  state  of  the  finances, 

rl|l0&317'    an^  tlle  Seneral  prosperity  which 
'     '    pervaded  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.2 

*  The  expenditure  was.  756,214,217  reals,  or  £7,500,000 
The  revenue    675,000,000     "    or  6,750,000 


Deficit   81,214,217     "     or  £810,000 

— Budget,  1821  ;  Annuaire.  Historique,  iv.  458. 


The  event  soon  showed  how  far  these  praises 
of  the  revolutionary  regime  were  3g 
well  founded.  Ever  since  the  mur-  Fresh  tumults 
der  of  the  priest  Vinuesa,  it  had  in  Madrid, 
been  the  practice  of  the  mobs  in  AmJust  3- 
Madrid  to  assemble  every  evening  under  the 
windows  of  such  persons  as  were  suspected  of 
anti-revolutionary  principles,  and  there  sine 
the  Traga  la  Pcrro,  the  Marseillaise  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  accompanied  in  the  chorus 
with  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  a  gong,  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  that  tragic  event.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  an  unhappy  prisoner,  charged 
with  anti-revolutionary  practices,  and  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  was  lying  imprisoned 
in  a  convent,  awaiting  the  execution  of  his 
sentence,  along  with  the  soldiers  apprehended 
some  months  before  on  the  charge  of  assault- 
ing the  people,  while  dispersing  the  mob  who 
insulted  the  king  in  his  carriage,  as 
narrated  in  a  former  chapter.1  It  yjjlfiia 
was  determined  in  the  club  of  the  Fon- 
tana  d'Orothat  they  should  all  be  executed 
summarily  in  prison;  and  bands  were  already 
formed  fortius  purpose,  when  Murillo  appeared 
with  a  body  of  troops  and  dispersed  the  assas- 
sins. This  prompt  vindication  of  the  law  oc- 
casioned the  most  violent  ebullition  of  wrath 
in  the  clubs,  and  it  was  resolved  to  act  more 
decidedly  and  with  greater  force  on  the  next 
occasion.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th 
August  an  immense  crowd  assembled  Aug'  20, 
around  the  convent  where  the  soldiers  were 
confined,  singing  the  Traga  la  Perro,  and  beat- 
ing the  hammers  as  usual ;  and  when  the  guard 
interfered,  and  tried  to  make  them  disperse, 
they  were  surrounded  and  overpowered.  In- 
formed of  the  danger,  Murillo  hastened  to  the 
spot  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  2  A  Hjst 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  charged  iv.  460,  461  ■ 
the  mob,  who  immediately  dis-  Martignac, 
persed.2  329>  330- 

This  fresh  act  of  vigor  completed  the  exas- 
peration of  the  Liberals  at  the  in-  3<J 
trepid  general  who  had   coerced  Resignation 
their  excesses.    Next  morning  the  of  General 
clubs  resounded  with  declamations  Munll°- 
against  the  bloody  tyrant  who  had  dared  to 
insult  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  people;  the 
journals  were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation 
of  his  conduct;  seditious  crowds  uttering  men- 
acing cries  were  formed,  and  every  thing  in- 
dicated an  approaching  convulsion.  Conscious 
of  the  rectitude  and  integrity  of  his  conduct, 
and  desirous  of  allaying  a  ferment  which  threat- 
ened in  its  results  to  compromise  the  throne, 
Murillo  anticipated  the  sentence  of  the  clubs, 
and  resigned  his  command,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  not  resume  it  till  he  was 
cleared  of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
This  courageous  act  produced  an  immediate 
reaction  in  public  opinion  in  his  favor;  and 
the  accusation  against  him  being  3Marti„nac 
proved,   on   examination,   entirely  i.  331,333/ 
groundless,  he  resumed  his  functions  Ann.  Hist, 
with  general  approbation.3  iv-  461>  462- 

Meanwhile  the  secret  societies,  styled  in 
Spain  "  Communeros,"  which  had 
gone  so  far  to  shake  society  to  its  The  4gCret 
centre  in  France,  had  spread  equally  societies,  or 
to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees.    Vio-  Commune- 
lent  as  the  proceedings  of  the  open  ros' 
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Liberals  in  possession  of  the  government  at 
Madrid  had  been,  they  were  nothing  compared 
to  the  designs  formed  by  these  secret  associa- 
tions, which  were,  not  merely  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  Cortes,  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic  on  the  basis  of  an 
equal  division  or  community  of  property,  and 
all  the  projects  of  the  [Socialists.  The  oath 
taken  by  these  political  fanatics  bound  them, 
as  elsewhere,  to  obey  all  the  mandates  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  association  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  and  to  put  at  their  disposal  their  swords, 
property,  and  existence.*  This  tremendous  as- 
sociation had  its  chief  ramifications  in  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Corunna,  Valencia,  and 
Carthagena;  and  it  was  by  their  agency  that 
the  extraordinary  measure  of  seizing  and  trans- 
porting such  a  number  of  persons  in  these  cities 
had  recently  been  effected.  Murillo  was  well 
aware  of  the  secrets  and  designs  of  these  con- 
spirators, and  was  in  possession  of  a  number 
of  important  papers  establishing  them.  It  was 
mainly  to  get  these  papers  out  of  his  hands,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  his  known  resolution  of 
character,  that  the  public  indignation  was  so 
strongly  directed  againsthim  on  ocea- 
i  ^arT'lS:0'  s'nn  °^  conduet  in  repressing  the 
recent  disturbances  in  Madrid.1 
Riego,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been 
reinstated  in  his  command  in  Arra- 
Rie4's  plot  Son  .after  having  been  temporarily 
at  Saragos-  deprived  of  it,  was  closely  connected 
sa,  and  his  with  the  clubs  in  Saragossa,  and 
was  suspected  by  the  government, 
not  without  reason,  of  having  lent 
himself  to  their  extravagant  designs.  His  prin- 
cipal associate  was  a  French  refugee  named 
Montarlot,  who  employed  himself  at  Saragossa 
in  writing  proclamations  which  were  sent  across 
the  Pyrenees,  inviting  the  French  troops  to  re- 
volt and  establish  a  republic.  Government 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy, 
took  the  bold  step  of  ordering  Moreda,  the  po- 
litical chief  at  Saragossa,  to  arrest  Riego.  He 
was  apprehended,  accordingly,  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  that  city  from  a  tour  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  he  had  been  haranguing  and  ex- 
citing the  people,  and  conducted  a  prisoner  to 
Lerida.  Immense  was  the  excitement  which 
this  event  produced  among  the  Liberals  over  all 
Spain.  His  bust  was  carried  at  the  head  of  a  tri- 
umphal procession  through  Madrid;  the  clubs  re- 
sounded with  declamations;  the  press  was  unan- 
imous in  denying  his  criminality;  and  to  give 
venttothe  public  transports,  apicture  waspaint- 

*  "  .le  jure  de  me  soumettre  sans  reserve  a  tous  les 
decrets  que  rendra  la  confederation,  et  d'aider  en  toute 
circonstance,  tous  les  chevaliers  Communeros,  de  mes 
biens,  de  mes  ressources,  et  de  mon  epee.  Et  si  quelque 
homme  puissant,  ou  quelque  tyran,  voulait,  par  la  force 
ou  d'autres  moyens,  detruire  en  tout  ou  en  partie  la  con- 
federation, je  jure  en  union  avec  les  confederes  de  defen- 
dre,  les  armes  a  la  main,  tout  ce  que  j'ai  jure,  et  comme 
les  illustres  Communrros  de  la  bataille  de  Villalar,  de 
mourir  plutot  que  de  ceder  a  !a  tyrannic  ou  a  I'oppression. 
Jcjure  si  quelque  chevalier  Communero  manquait  en  tout 
ou  en  partie  a  son  serment,  de  le  mettre  a  mart,  des  que 
la  confederation  l'aura  declare  traitre  ;  et  si  je  viens  a  man- 
quer  a  tout  ou  partie  de  mes  serments  saeres,  je  me  de- 
clare moi-meme  traitre,  meritant  que  la  confederation  me 
condanine  a  une  mort  infame  ;  que  les  portes  et  les  grilles 
des  chateaux  et  des  tours  me  soient  fermees.  et  pour  qu'il 
ne  reste  nen  de  moi  apres  mon  trepas,  que  Ton  me  brule, 
et  que  Ton  jette  mes  cendres  au  vent." — Engagement  des 
Commuyieros.  Sur  la  Revolution  d'Espagne — Maiitig- 
NAC,  i.  325,  320. 


ed,  intended  to  be  carried  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  representing  Riego  in  the  costume 
which  he  wore  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  in  the 
island  of  Leon,  holding  in  one  hand  l .. 
the  Book  of  the  Constitution,  and  i.  339  '340°' 
overturning  with  the  other  the  fig-  Ann.  Ilist.' 
ures  of  Despotism  and  Ignorance.'     iv-  4G5>  4C6- 

The  moment  was  decisive.  Anarchy  or  law 
must  triumph ;  and  the  victory  of  40. 
the  former  was  the  more  to  be  appre-  Suppres- 
hended,  as  it  was  known  that  the  sionofthe 
military  were  undecided,  and  that  KJearis. 
some  regiments  had  openly  declared  ing  at  Mad- 
they  would  take  part  with  the  insur-  rid- 
gents.  But  in  this  crisis  Murillo  was  not  want- 
ing to  himself  or  the  cause  with  which  he  was 
intrusted.  Having  assembled  the  civic  guard, 
he  harangued  them  on  the  necessity  of  crush- 
ing the  advance  of  the  factions;  and  having 
previously  given  orders  to  the  military  to  stop 
the  procession,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  national  guard  to  support  them.  The  revo- 
lutionists, however,  declared  that  they  would 
proceed  with  the  procession  carrying  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  Puerto  del 
Sol,  the  royal  guard  stationed  there  refused  to 
stop  them;  and  the  regiment  of  Saguntum, 
stationed  in  another  part  of  the  city,  broke  out 
of  their  barracks  to  advance  to  their  support. 
All  seemed  lost;  but  then  was  seen  what  can 
be  done  by  the  firmness  of  one  man.  Murillo 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard; 
San  Martin,  his  intrepid  associate,  seized  the 
picture  with  his  own  hands,  which  he  threw 
down  on  the  ground  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Murillo  charged  the  head  of  the  procession 
with  the  bayonet.  Struck  with  consternation 
at  a  resistance  which  they  had  not  anticipated, 
the  mob  fled  and  dispersed,  and  Madrid  waa 
for  the  time  delivered  from  the  efforts  2  M  ,. 
of  a  faction,  which  threatened  to  in-  j.  341.  313;' 
volve  the  country  in  anarchy  and  Ann.  Hist. 
devastation.2  iv-  403. 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  dissensions,  a  fresh 
scourge  broke  out  in  Spain,  which 
threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  «•„. 
the  evils,  not  merely' of  political  trou-  ver  at  Bar- 
bies, but  of  physical  destruction.  The  celona. 
yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  end  of  Sept-  0ct- 
July  in  Barcelona,  and  by  the  middle  of  August 
it  had  made  such  progress  that  all  the  authori- 
ties quitted  the  town,  and  a  military  cordon 
was  established  within  two  leagues  of  the  walls 
around  it.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  or  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  the  greater  intensity 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  malady  in  the  in- 
fected districts,  the  disease  soon  appeared  in 
various  quarters  in  the  rear  of  the  cordon,  par- 
ticularly Tortosa,  Mequinenza,  and  Lerida. 
By  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  fever  was 
at  its  height,  9000  persons  had  been  cut  off  by 
it  in  Barcelona  alone,  out  of  a  population  not 
at  that  period  exceeding  80,000  persons,  and 
300  died  every  day.  So  terrible  a  mortality 
struck  terror  through  every  part  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  French  government,  under  pretense  of  estab- 
lishing a  sanitary  cordon,  assembled  an  army 
of  30,000  men  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  which  was  really  intended  chiefly 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  the  Spanish  towns  and  the  se- 
cret societies  in  France.    In  the  midst  of  these 
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alarms,  physical  and  moral,  two  classes  of  the 
people  alone  were  insensible  to  the  peril,  and 
hastened,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  the  scene 
of  danger.  The  French  physicians  flocked  over 
of  their  own  accord  to  the  theatre  of  pestilence, 
and  brought  to  its  alleviation  the  aid  of  their 
science  and  the  devotion  of  their  courage  ;  and 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  appeared  in  the  scenes 
of  woe,  and  were  to  be  seen,  amidst  the  perils 
of  the  epidemic,  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and 
assisting  at  the  supreme  unction  of  the  dying. 
Their  exertions  were  not  unavailing  in  allevia- 
ting individual  distress;  and  the  cool  weather 
having  set  in,  the  epidemic  gradually  abated, 
and  by  December  had  entirely  disappeared,  but 
.  not  before  it  had  cut  off  20,000  per- 

1  Ann.  Hist.  .  .  , . .  '  .  1  j 
iv.  407, 469 ;  sons  in  Barcelona,  out  ot  80,000 ;  ana 
Martignac,  in  Tortosa  six  out  of  twelve  thou- 
i.  34/,  349.  san(j  inhabitants.1 

The  terrors  of  the  epidemic  did  not  allay  for 
44.  any  considerable  time  the  political 
Fresh  agi-  agitation  of  Spain.  The  club  of  the 
tation.  Fontana  d'Oro  resounded  with  dec- 
lamations, of  which  the  arrest  of  Riego  was 
the  principal  subject ;  and  its  orators  declared 
"  that  the  political  atmosphere  would  never  be 
purified  but.  by  the  blood  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Madrid."  The  Govern- 
ment felt  itself  unable  to  coerce  these  excesses; 
and  the  extreme  democrats  in  the  provinces, 
seeing  the  impotence  of  the  executive,  erected 
themselves,  with  the  aid  of  self-constituted  jun- 
tas, into  separate  powers,  nearly  as  independent 
of  the  central  government  at  Madrid  as  they 
had  been  during  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Sar- 
agossa  continued  the  theatre  of  such  violent 
agitations  that  Moreda,  the  intrepid  officer  who 
had  arrested  Riego,  was  obliged,  on  the  sum- 
mons of  the  municipality  and  clubs,  to  resign 
his  post  and  retire.  At  Cadiz,  the  Government 
dismissed  General  Jauregui,  and  having  ap- 
pointed the  Marquis  de  la  Rennion,  a  nobleman 
of  moderate  principles,  to  the  command,  the 
Liberals  refused  to  receive  him.  The  Baron 
d'Andilla  having  upon  this  been  substituted  in 
his  room,  he  too  was  rejected,  and  General  Jau- 
regui, a  noted  Liberal,  who  was  entirely  in 
their  interest,  forcibly  retained  in  his  post.  The 
municipality  and  people  of  Seville,  encouraged 
by  this  example  of  successful  resistance,  revolt- 
ed also  against  the  central  authority ;  and  Ma- 
nuel de  Velasco,  the  captain-general,  and  Es- 
covedo,  the  political  chief  of  the  province,  ad- 
dressed the  king  in  the  same  style  as  the  Lib- 
erals at  Cadiz,  and  caused  their  names  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  national  guard  of  the  city,  "  in 
order  to  die  at  their  post,  if  necessary,  in  de- 
fense of  their  country."  Nor  was  Valencia  in 
a  more  tranquil  condition,  for  General  Elio,  a 
gallant  veteran  of  the  war,  the  former  governor 
of  the  province,  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  the  revolutionary  authorities  in  that  city, 
as  having  acted  in  1814  against  the  Constitution 

2  Ann  Hist  °^  1812,  and  the  sentence  having 
iv.  455,  4?oj  n°t  as  yet  been  executed,  the  clubs 
471 ;  Martig-  resounded  with  incessant  declama- 
nac,  i.  353,  tions,  demanding  his  instant  execu- 
355'  tion.» 

Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
the  Government  at  Madrid  saw  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  take  a  decided  line,  or  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  the  provincial  authorities.  They 


accordingly  transmitted  orders  to  Baron  d'An- 
dilla to  proceed  to  Cadiz  and  take 
the  command.  But  they  soon  found  p.efusai  of 
that  their  real  power  was  confined  Cadiz  and 
to  the  walls  of  Madrid.     The  au-  Seville  to 
thorities  at  Cadiz  continued  Jaure-  ^n°j.%scV0hve. 
gui  in  the  command,  refused  to  admit,  ernors^and 
the  baron  within  their  gates,  put  the  revolt  at  Co- 
city  in  a  posture  of  defense,  and  sent  run"a- 
orders  to  all  the  towns  in  Andalusia  to  stop  and 
arrest  him  wherever  he  might  appear.  The 
same  thing  was  done  at  Seville,  where  General 
Moreno  Davix,  sent  from  Madrid  to  assume  the 
command,  was  stopped  at  Ecija,  on  his  way  to 
that  city,  and  sent  back.  Meanwhile  Meria  at  Co- 
runna,  who  had  been  replaced  by  General  Latre, 
sent  from  Madrid,  revolted,  and  having  secured 
the  garrison  in  his  interest,  expelled  Latre,  and 
declared  himself  independent  of  the  central 
government.    But  Latre  was  not  discouraged. 
He  raised  the  militia  of  the  province  of  Galicia, 
which  was  thoroughly  loyal,  and  appearing 
with  an  imposing  force  before  the  gates  of  Co- 
runna,  compelled  Meria  to  surrender  and  depart 
to  Seguenza,  the  place  assigned  for  his  exile. 
At  the  same  time  troubles  broke  out  in  Estre- 
madura,  Navarre,  and  Old  Castile,  where  guer- 
rilla bands  appeared,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
rendered  all  collection  of  the  revenue  impossible. 
To  such  straits  was  the  treasury  in  consequence 
reduced,  thattheMinister  of  Finance  i  Memoriasde 
was  obliged  to  open  a  fresh  loan  General  Mina. 

of  200,000,000  reals  (£2,000,000)  in  »•  3T5<  389  i 
j.     ■        ,  .  v-  ,  '■     Martiffnac.  i. 

foreign  states,  which  was  only  in  356  35; .  Ann 

part  obtained,  and  that  at  a  most  Hist.  iv.  470, 
exorbitant  rate  of  interest.1 

The  distracted  state  of  the  country  rendered 
an  early  and  extraordinary  convo-  4£. 
cation  of  the  Cortes  necessary,  in  Opening  of  an 
the  hope  of  obtaining  that  moral  extraordinary 
support  from  its  votes  which  was  ^°"e|'5 
sought  in  vain  in  the  affections  of 
the  country.  It  met  accordingly  on  the  25th 
November,  and  the  king,  in  his  opening  speech, 
deeply  deplored  the  events  at  Cadiz,  and  earn- 
estly invoked  the  aid  of  the  Cortes  to  support 
him  in  his  endeavor  to  cause  the  royal  author- 
ity to  be  respected.*  The  Cortes,  in  reply,  ap- 
pointed two  commissioners,  one  charged  with 
preparing  an  answer  to  the  royal  address,  the 
other,  with  considering  what  was  to  be  done  to 
support  the  royal  authority.  The  reports  were 
presented  on  the  9th  December,  and  al-  Dec  g 
though  drawn  in  the  most  cautious  style, 
and  with  the  anxious  wish  to  avoid  givingoffense 
to  the  Liberals,  they  did  so  most  effectually, 
for  they  bore  that  the  authorities  at  Seville  and 
Cadiz  should  be  brought  to  trial — a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Cortes  by  a  majority 
of  130  to  48.  This  decision  excited  the  most 
violent  animosity  in  the  clubs,  the  journals,  and 
tho  coffee-houses:  cries  of  "Long  live  Riego! 


*  "  C'est  dans  la  plus  profonde  amertume  de  mon  cceur, 
que  j'ai  appris  les  derniers  evenements  de  Cadiz,  oil.  sous 
le  pretexte  d'amour  pour  la  constitution,  on  l'a  foulee  aux 
pieds  en  meconnaissant  les  droits  qu'elle  m'accorde.  J'ai 
ordonne  a  mes  secretaires  d'etat  de  presenter  aux  Cortes, 
la  nouvelle  d'un  evenement  aussi  facheux,  dans  la  con- 
fiance  interne  qu'ils  coopereront  avec  energie,  d'accord 
avec  mon  gouvernernent,  a  faire  en  sorte  que  les  preroga- 
tives de  la  couronne,  ainsi  que  les  libertes  publiques,  qui 
sont  uue  de  ses  garanties.  soient  conservees  intactes." — 
Viscours  du  Roi,  25tli  Nov.,  1821.  Moniteur,  2d  Decem- 
ber, 1821.    Ann.  Hist.,  iv.  471,  472. 
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Down  with  the  Ministers!  down  with  the  Ser- 
viles!"  were  heard  on  all  sides;  and  so  com- 
pletely were  the  majority  of  the  Cortes  intimi- 
dated by  these  proceedings,  that  a  few  days 
Dec  14  a^tcr  an  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  104  to  59,  which  bore, 
"  that  as  the  Ministers  did  not  possess  the  moral 
force  requisite  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 

1  ^nn  |jist  nation,  they  implored  the  king  to 
ii.  470,  477 ;  adopt  the  measures  imperatively 
Martignac,  called  for  by  such  a  state  of  public 
'■35U'367-    affairs."'  J 

This  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Ministers 
4~  coming  so  soon  after  a  solemn  con- 
Contradictory  demnation  of  their  adversaries,  in- 
volutions of  dicated  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
the  Cortes.  prostration  of  the  executive  and 
disastrous  state  of  the  monarch}',  reeling  like  a 
sinking  ship  alternately  before  one  wind  and 
another.  Immense  was  the  general  exultation 
in  the  great  cities  at  this  direct  vote  of  censure 
on  Ministers.  The  authorities  at  Cadiz  and 
Seville  were  so  encouraged  by  it  that  they  car- 
ried their  audacity  so  far  as  openly  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  Cortes  and  the  king,  and  sent  an 
address  to  the  latter,  stating  that  they  would 
receive  or  execute  no  order  or  appointment 
from  the  king  till  the  present  Ministers  were 
dismissed.  On  this  occasion  the  Cortes  re- 
scinded virtually  their  last  resolution:  their 
amour  propre  was  wounded  by  this  open  defi- 
Dec  03  ance  of  their  authority ;  and  after  a  long 
and  stormy  debate,  in  which  the  lead- 
ing orators  on  the  Liberal  side  took  part  with 

2  M^^t,„r.,^  the  Government,  it  was  determined 
-  .uarugiidc,  ' 

i.  306,  370;  by  a  majority  ot  112  to  36  that  all 
Anru  Hist,  those  who  had  signed  this  seditious 
iv.  477,  479.  address  should  be  prosecuted.2 
Being  now  supported  by  the  Cortes,  and 
4g  sure  of  the  protection  of  a  part,  at 
Irresolute  least,  of  the  military,  the  king,  had  he 
conduct  of  possessed  firmness  adequate  to  (he  inl- 
and royal-  dertaking,  had  a  fair  opportunity  for 
ist  insur-  asserting  the  roj-al  authority,  and 
rection  in  rousing  the  vast  majority  of  the  coun- 
the  north.  ^0  cneck  tile  urban  faction  which 
had  turned  the  revolution  into  such  a  down- 
ward channel.  But  he  had  no  consistency  in 
his  character,  and  was  as  vacillating  in  his 
acts  as  the  Cortes  in  their  votes.  Hardly  was 
his  authority  in  some  degree  reinstated  by  this 
last  vote  of  the  Cortes,  than  he  gave  the  fac- 
tions a  triumph  by  dismissing  four  of  his  Minis- 
ters, the  most  decided  in  the  intrepid  conduct 
which  had  lately  been  pursued.  Two  others 
resigned,  so  that  one  only  remained  and  con- 
tinued in  the  new  administration,  which  was 
composed  entirely  of  the  most  moderate  of  the 
patriots  of  1812.  This  act  of  weakness  renewed 
the  resistance  of  Cadiz  and  Seville  at  the  very 
time  when  the  vote  of  the  Cortes  had  disarmed 
it.  Meanwhile,  insurrections  of  an  opposite 
character,  in  favor  of  religion  and  the  monarchy, 
broke  out,  and  were  daily  gaining  ground  in 
Navarre,  Arragon,  Galicia,  and  Biscay,  and  the 
year  closed  with  Spain  torn  in  all  quarters — it 

3  ^„  ]iiSt  was  hard  to  say  whether  most  by  the 
iv. 480, 482;  furious  democrats  of  the  cities  in  the 
Martignac,  south,  or  the  hardy  royalists  of  the 
i.  307,  372.  vaiieys  in  tne  north.3 

The  action  of  the  secret  societies  styled  Com- 
a, micros  and  Descamisados  ("communists"  and 


"shirtless")  became  more  violent  and  danger- 
ous when  the  elections  for  the  new 
Cortes,  which  had  to  take  place  in  prOD49'  , 
the  first  month  of  1822,  drew  near.  iaws  against 
To  counteract  their  influence,  which  the  press  and 
was  daily  becoming  more  formi-  Patriot'c  so- 
dable,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Toreno, 
Calatrava,  and  some  of  the  other  moderate 
Liberals,  set  up  another  society,  styled  "  The 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution," 
or  of  "the  King."  ]t  at  first  met  with  some 
success ;  but,  as  usual  in  times  of  vehement 
excitement,  it  soon  declined,  and  was  no  more 
heard  of.  When  the  passions  are  excited,  mod- 
eration is  considered  on  all  sides  as  a  species 
of  common  enemy,  and  nothing  has  any  chance 
of  influence  but  such  associations  as,  by  aliment- 
ing, inflame  them.  The  evils  of  a  licentious 
press,  of  the  unrestrained  right  of  presenting 
petitions  to  the  Cortes,  and  of  the  extreme  vio- 
lence in  the  clubs,  at  length  became  so  flagrant 
that  the  Government  submitted  three 
laws  for  their  repression  to  the  legisla-  j'^j  2I' 
ture.  As  they  proposed  to  impose  very 
effectual  checks  on  these  evils,  they  were  re- 
sisted with  the  whole  strength  of  the  anarchists, 
and  gave  rise  to  serious  disturbances  ,  An  j,js, 
in  Madrid,  which  still  further  im-  v. 408, 413; 
paired  the  royal  authority,  and  pro-  Martignac, 
claimed  its  weakness.1  '•  3'1>:!''- 

These  proposals  came  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Cortes  under  very  peculiar  circum-  50. 
stances.    The  resignation  of  the  for-  Riots  in 

mer  ministers  had  been  accepted,  but  Matlnd  °" 
,1    •  t_   j       l  i  ihe  passing 

their  successors  had  not  been  ap-  0r  a  bill 

pointed  —  the  places  were  vacant,  against  the 
The  leading  orators  on  the  Liberal  Press- 
side  then  conceived  hopes  that  they  might  be 
selected  as  their  successors,  and  to  improve 
their  chances  of  success,  they,  for  the  most 
part,  joined  in  the  debate  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed laws.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  Toreno 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
manner,  and  a  motion  made  by  Calatrava,  to 
throw  out  at  once  the  whole  three  proposed 
laws,  was  rejected  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
90  to  84.  This  unexpected  result  inflamed  the 
clubs  and  the  anarchists  to  the  very  greatest 
degree:  every  means  to  excite  the  public  mind 
were  instantly  adopted  without  reserve;  and 
so  successful  were  they  in  rousing  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  that  a  furious  crowd  sur- 
rounded Toreno  as  he  left  the  hall  of  the  As- 
sembly after  the  decisive  vote,  pursued  him 
with  groans  and  hisses  to  his  own  house,  which 
they  broke  into,  and  wounded  some  of  the 
domestics.  Toreno  escaped  by  a  back  door, 
upon  which  the  crowd  proceeded  with  loud 
shouts  to  the  house  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
which  they  were  proceeding  to  attack,  when 
Murillo  and  San  Martin  arrived  with  a  body 
of  cavalry,  by  whom  the  mob  was  dispersed, 
amidst  the  most  violent  cries  and  imprecations. 
The  laws  against  the  offenses  of  the  press,  and 
against  the  seditious  petitions,  were  adopted 
by  considerable  majorities.  It  was  observed 
that  the  whole  deputies  from  South  America, 
about  thirty-eight  in  number,  voted  on  all 
these  occasions  with  the  Opposition,  which 
swelled  their  ranks  to  eighty,  or  nearly  the 
half  of  the  Cortes.  The  extraordinary  session 
closed  on  the  12th  February,  having,  during 
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its  long  and  momentous  sittings,  effected  great 
changes,  exhibited  many  acts  of  courage,  and, 
on  the  -whole,  done  less  to  pull  down  the  entire 
fabric  of  society  than  might  have  been  expect- 

1  An  Hist  e<^  fr°m  the  excited  state  of  the  pub- 
v.  415, 419;  lie  mind  when  it  was  elected,  and 
Martignac,  the  universal  suffrage  on  which  it 
i.  379,  380.  was  foun,ie(i.« 

The  new  Cortes  was  elected  under  darker 
51  auspices,  and  the  incurable  vices  of 
Composition  the  electoral  system  developed  them- 
of  the  new  selves  in  stronger  colors.  The  king- 
Cortes.  (jom  was  distracted  in  all  its  parts 
when  the  elections  took  place ;  in  some  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberals,  in  others  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Royalists.  The  former  had  been  every- 
where active,  and  in  most  places  successful; 
the  latter  had  in  great  part  abstained  from 
voting,  to  avoid  all  responsibility  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  legislature  which  they  plainly  fore- 
saw -would  terminate  only  in  disaster.  In  some 
places,  especially  Granada,  open  violence  was 
employed  at  the  elections ;  the  multitude  broke 
into  the  place  of  voting,  and  by  force  imposed 
their  favorites  on  the  electors.  But,  in  general, 
open  violence  did  not  require  to  be  resorted  to ; 
the  clubs  and  universal  suffrage  rendered  it 
unnecessary.  The  extreme  Liberals  got  every 
thing  their  own  way.  The  result  was  soon  ap- 
parent. In  the  whole  Cortes  there  was  not 
one  single  great  proprietor  or  bishop.  The 
noblesse  were  represented  only  by  a  few  nobles 
of  ruined  fortunes  and  extreme  democratic 
opinions :  the  Duke  del  Parque,  a  leading  ora- 
tor at  the  Fontana  d'Oro,  was  the  only  grandee 
in  the  assembly.  The  majority  was  composed 
of  men  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  op- 
position to  the  Government  during  the  sitting 
of  the  last  Cortes — governors  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  people,  and  refused  to  execute 
the  laws  or  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Govern- 
ment; magistrates  who  had  betrayed  their 
trust,  soldiers  who  had  violated  their  oaths. 
Among  the  most  dangerous  of  these  characters, 
who  readily  found  a  place  in  the  new  legisla- 
ture, were  the  monk  Rico,  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed in  1814,  and  had  since  been  involved 
in  every  seditious  movement ;  Manuel  Bertrand 
du  Lys,  a  man  of  the  most  violent  temper  and 
extreme  principles ;  Galiano,  a  brilliant  orator 
but  rebellious  magistrate,  who  was  under  ac- 
cusation as  such  when  he  was  elected ;  Burnaga, 
a  leading  speaker  at  the  Fontana  d'Oro ;  Esco- 
vedo,  the  chief  of  the  revolt  at  Seville,  also 
saved  from  prosecution  by  his  return ;  finally, 
Riego,  also  delivered  from  trial  by  being  made 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  who  was  im- 
mediately chosen  its  president.  Uniformity 
of  qualification  had  done  its  usual  work;  it 
had  practically  disfranchised  every  class  except 
the  very  lowest  intrusted  with  the  suffrage,  which, 
as  the  most  numerous,  gained  nearly  all  the 
returns,  and  the  government  of  the  country 

2  Martignac,  ^v.a8  intrusted  to  the  uncontrolled 
i.  3S1,  §85  ;'  direction  of  the  most  ignorant,  the 
Ann-  Hift-  most  dangerous,  and  the  most  am- 
v.  4i  ,  42U.  bitious  class  of  the  community.2 

The  first  duty  of  the  king,  before  the.  ^e.w 
52.       Cortes  met,  was  to  fill  up,  six 
New  Min-  vacant  places  in  tha  Administra- 
IS,r>'-         tion ;  and  as  the  temper  of  the,  new 
assembly  was  not  fully  known,  the  moderate 


party  obtained  the  appointments.  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa  was  Prime  Minister,  and  had  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  choice  of  his 
colleagues.  Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  conduct- 
ing the  government  in  presence  of  a  Cortes  of 
which  Riego  had  been  chosen  president,  he 
long  refused  the  perilous  post,  and  only  yielded 
at  length  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  king. 
Don  Nicolas  Garotti,  an  ex-professor  of  law  in 
Valencia,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice; 
Don  Jose  de  Alta  Mira  of  the  Interior ;  Don 
Diego  Clorumeneros,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  Colonial  Minister;  Don 
Philippe  Sierra-Pambley  to  the  Finances ;  Brig- 
adier Balanzat,  Minister  at  War;  Don  Jacinti 
Romorate  for  the  Marine.  These  persons  all 
belonged  to  the  Moderate  party — that  is,  they 
were  the  first  authors  of  the  revolution,  but 
had  been  passed  in  the  career  of  innovation  by 
their  successors.  It  was  a  circumstance  char- 
acteristic of  the  times,  and  ominous  to  the 
nobility,  that  two  of  the  most  im-  ,  An  Hist 
portant  ministers — those  of  Justice  v. 419;  Mar- 
aud the  Interior — were  professors  in  tignac,  i. 
universities.1  3b5>  386- 

The  Cortes  opened  on  the  1st  March ;  and 
the  opening  speech,  and  reply  of  the  53. 
President  Riego,  were  more  auspi-  Opening  0! 

cious  than  could  have  been  antici-  ^  Cortes> 
,    ,        ,  ,  and  chsas- 

pated,  and  promised  returning  pros-  trous  state 

perity  to  the  country.  The  report  orthefinan- 
of  the  Finance  Minister  was  the  first  ces- 
to  dispel  these  flattering  illusions.  It  exhibited 
a  deficit  of  197,428,000  reals  (£1,974,000),  which 
required  to  be  covered  by  loans;  and  as  no 
money  could  be  got  in  the  country,  they  re- 
quired to  be  borrowed  in  foreign  states.*  They 
were  nearly  all  got,  though  at  a  very  high  rate 
of  interest,  in  London;  the  prospect  of  high 
profits,  and  the  belief  in  the  stability  of  popu- 
lar institutions,  inducing  our  capitalists  to  shut 
their  e37es  to  the  obvious  risks  of  lending  their 
money  to  such  unstable  governments  as  those 
which  then  ruled  in  the  Peninsula.  This  cir- 
cumstance deserves  to  be  especially  noted,  as 
the  commencement  of  numberless  disasters  both 
to  the  Peninsula  and  this  country.  It  gave  a 
large  and  influential  body  of  foreign  creditors 
an  interest  in  upholding  the  revolutionary  gov* 
eminent  in  the  Peninsula,  because  no  other  one 
would  recognize  the  loans  it  had  contracted. 
Their  influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  public 
press  both  of  France  and  England,  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  constantly  supported  the  cause 
of  revolution  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  to 
this  circumstance  more  than  any  other  the 
long  and  bloody  civil  wars  which  distracted 
both  nations,  and  the  entire  igno-  „ 

ranee  which  pervaded  this  cour*-   ^M"-^S,f?' 

as  to  their  real  situation,  s>"  t  -J  Martignac, 
ascribed.9  "te  re      i,  383, 384- 

The  entire  diver^^9|-offl^0n.'between  the- 
Oortes  and  th^  £o,yej,-nment  was  not  54 
long  of  r--0,ala,im^ng  if.self.  The  Cor-  General  dis-- 
tes  ln^Kted  tb,a,t  the  execution  of  the  turi.amesm 
Wm  Wwees  should  be  intrusted  to  Spain- 

   ~ — ;  ;  —    __  -  ~' 

%  The  public  accounts  fo  r  the  year  1822  were—-  T 

Pefioit..  .......  197,428,000    «      or  Tm~^ 

-Finance  ^ort,  March,  ]  a,  1 822 ;  Ann.  Hist. ,  i.  421 ,423. 
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the  authorities  in  the  Isle  of  Leon  and  Seville, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  Government. 
This  was  resisted  by  the  administration,  and 
the  division  led  to  animated  and  impassioned 
debates  in  the  legislature.  But  -while  these, 
were  yet  in  progress,  disorders  broke  out  in 
ever}'  part  of  the  country,  which  were  not  only 
serious  in  themselves,  but  presaged,  at  no  dis- 
tant time,  a  universal  civil  war  in  the  country. 
The  extreme  leaders,  or  "Exaltados,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
that  they  could  not  be  kept  from  coming  to 
blows  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  king- 
dom. At  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Pampeluna,  and 
Madrid  itself,  bloody  encounters  took  place  be- 
tween the  military,  headed  by  the  magistrates 
of  municipalities,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  peas- 
antry of  the  country  and  royalists,  led  on  by 
the  priests,  on  the  other.  "Viva  Riego!  Viva 
el  Constitueion !"  broke  out  from  the  ranks  on 
one  side;  " Viva  Murillo!  Viva  el  Rey  Asso- 
luto!"  resounded  on  the  other.  Riego  was  the 
very  worst  person  that  could  have  been  select- 
ed to  moderate  the  Cortes  in  such  a  period  of 
effervescence.  Himself  the  leader  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  vio- 
lent party,  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  re- 
strain their  excesses?  "I  call  you  to  order," 
said  he  to  a  deputy  who  was  attacking  that 
party  in  the  assembly;  "you  forget  I  am  the 
chief  of  the  Exaltados." — "To  refuse  to  hear 
the  petitioners  from  Valencia,"  said  another, 
"is  to  invite  the  people  to  take  justice  into 
their  own  hands  in  the  streets."  To  such  a 
length  did  the  disorders  proceed  that  the  Cortes 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  them, 
which  reported  that  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
■was  deplorable.  The  King's  Ministers  were 
ordered,  by  the  imperious  majority  in  that  as- 
sembly, to  the  bar  of  the  Cortes,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct;  the  military  were  as 
much  divided  as  the  people ;  and  under  the 
March  24  velT  eye  °^  ^ne  legislature  a  combat 
took  place  between  the  grenadiers  of 
the  guard,  who  shouted,  "Viva  Murillo!"  and 
the  regiment  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  replied, 
"  Viva  Riego !"  which  was  only  ended  by  a 
general  discharge  of  musketry  by  the  national 
guards,  who  were  called  out,  by  which  several 
persons,  including  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
guard,  were  killed.  Intimidated  by  these  dis- 
orders, which  he  was  wholly  powerless  to  pre- 
vent, the  king  left  Madrid,  and  went  to  Aran- 
juez,  from  whence  he  went  on  to  pass  Easter 
!  Manjgnac,  at  Toledo ;  and  his  departure  re- 
j.  39],  393-  moved  the  only  restraint  that  ex- 
Ann.  Hist,  isted  on  the  excesses  in  the  cap- 
v.  424,  425.  itaL, 

The  first  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  related  to 
the  trial  of  various  persons  on  the 

Proceeding  Ko-Val  side  who  had  tilk°n  a  Part  in 
ofthe  Cor-  the  late  tumults.  It  was  never 
tes,andpro-  thought  of  prosecuting  any  person 
gress  of  the  the  Liberai.  A  committee  of  the 
civil  war.      _    ,      ,  , 

Cortes,  to  whom  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred, reported  that  the  ex-Minister  of  'War, 
Don  Sanchez  Salvador,  and  General  Murillo, 
should  be  put  on  their  trial;  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  assembly  as  to  the 
former,  and  only  rejected  as  to  the  latter  by  a 
narrow  majority.  A  new  law  also  was  passed, 
submitting  offenses  of  the  press  to  the  decision 


of  the  juries,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  was  securing  for  them  alternately  total 
impunity,  or  subjecting  them  to  vindictive  in- 
justice. A  bill  was  also  brought  in,  and  passed, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, which  was  certainly  excessive,  notwith- 
standing all  the  reforms  which  had  taken  place. 
It  was  calculated  that,  when  it  came  into  full 
operation,  it  would  effect  a  reduction  of  "73,000 
ecclesiastics,  and  600,000  reals  (£6000)  a  day. 
The  knowledge  that  these  great  changes  were 
in  progress,  which  went  to  strike  so  serious  a 
blow  at  the  influence  and  possessions  of  the 
Church,  tended  to  augment  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  ro37alist  party  in  the  provinces. 
The  civil  war  soon  became  universal ;  the 
conflagration  spread  over  the  whole  country. 
Every  considerable  town  was  wrapt  in  flames, 
every  rural  district  bristled  with  armed  men. 
In  Navarre,  Quesada,  at  the  head  of  six  hun- 
dred guerrillas,  was  in  entire  possession  of  the 
country  up  to  the  gates  of  Pampeluna,  and 
although  often  driven  by  the  garrison  of  that 
fortress  into  the  French  territory,  yet  he  always 
emerged  again  with  additional  followers,  and 
renewed  the  war,  and  united  with  the  Royalists 
in  Biscay.  In  Catalonia,  Misas  led  a  band  of 
peasants,  which  soon  got  the  entire  command 
of  the  mountain  district  in  the  north ;  while 
the  Baron  d'Erolles,  well  known  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  secretly,  in  the  south  of  the 
province,  organized  a  still  more  formidable  in- 
surrection, which,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Antonio  Maranon,  surnamed  the  "Trappist," 
soon  acquired  great  influence.  This  singular 
man  was  one  of  the  decided  charac-  )Martjgnac 
ters  whom  revolution  and  civil  war  i.  390,  398- 
draw  forth  in  countries  of  marked  Ann.  Hist, 
native  disposition.1  v-  427>  428- 

Originally  a  soldier,  but  thrown  into  the  con- 
vent by  misfortunes,  in  part  brought  56, 
on  by  his  impetuous  and  unruly  dis-  The  Trap- 
position,  the  Trappist  had  not  with  Pist:  hisaP- 
fi  1       i        i\     1    1  -i.  u  pearance 

the  cowl  put  on  the  habits,  or  be-  ami  charac- 

come  endued  with  the  feelings  of  ter,  and  fol- 
the  Church.  He  carried  with  him  lowers, 
into  the  cloister  the  passions,  the  desires,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  world.  He  was  now  about 
forty-five  years  of  age — a  period  of  life  when 
the  bodily  frame  is,  in  strong  constitutions,  yet 
in  its  vigor,  and  the  feelings  are  steadily  direct- 
ed rather  than  enfeebled  by  age.  His  eye  was 
keen  and  piercing,  his  air  confident  and  in- 
trepid. He  constantly  wore  the  dress  of  his 
order,  but  beneath  it  burned  all  the  passions 
of  the  world.  Arrayed  in  his  monkish  costume, 
with  a  crucifix  on  his  breast  and  a  scalp  on  his 
head,  he  had  pistols  in  his  girdle,  a  sabre  by 
his  side,  and  a  huge  whip  in  his  hand.  Mount- 
ed on  a  tall  and  powerful  horse,  which  he  man- 
aged with  perfect  address,  he  galloped  through 
the  crowd,  which  always  awaited  his  approach, 
and  fell  on  their  knees  as  he  passed,  and  dis- 
pensed blessings  to  the  right  and  left  with  the 
air  of  a  sovereign  prince  acknowledging  the 
homage  of  his  subjects.  He  never  commenced 
an  attack  without  falling  on  his  knees,  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Most  High  ;  and, 
rising  up,  he  led  his  men  into  fire,  shouting, 
"Viva  Bio!  Viva  el  Rey!"  In  April,  1822,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  men, 
animated  by  his  example,  and  electrified  by  his 
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speeches.  Monks,  priests,  peasants,  smugglers, 
curates,  landowners,  hid  >lgos,  were  to  be  seen, 
side  by  side,  in  his  bands,  irregularly  armed, 
scarcely  disciplined,  but  zealous  and  hardy,  and 
animated  with  the  highest  degree  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  Their  spirit  was  not  so  much  that 
of  the  patriot  as  of  the  crusader ;  they  took  up 
arms,  not  to  defend  their  homes,  but  to  uphold 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Individually  brave, 
they  met  death,  whether  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scaffold,  with  equal  calmness;  but  their  want 
of  discipline  exposed  them  to  frequent  reverses 
when  brought  into  collision  with  regular  troops 
— which,  however,  were  soon  repaired,  as  in 
iMartignac,  tue  wars  of  Sertorius,  the  Moors, 
i.  3U8,  401  ■  and  Napoleon,  by  the  unconquer- 
Ann.  Hist,  able  and  persevering  spirit  of  the 
v-428-  peasantry.1 

The  insurgents,  after  a  variety  of  lesser  suc- 
57        cesses,  had  made  themselves  masters 
Desperate    °^  Cervera,  where  they  had  estab- 
assault  of  lished  their  head-quarters.  TheTrap- 
\'ierveaa'     P^s*>  after  sustaining  several  gallant 

ay  1  '  actions,  was  driven  back  into  that 
town  by  General  Bellido,  who  attacked  him  with 
three  regiments  drawn  out  of  Lerida,  and  on  the 
18th  May  made  a  general  assault  on  the  town. 
To  distract  the  enemy,  he  set  it  on  fire  in  four  dif- 
ferent places,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, which  spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  his 
troops  rushed  in.  The  Trappist  made  a  gallant 
and  protracted  defense :  but  after  a  conflict  of 
ten  hours'  duration,  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  street  to  street,  his  men  were  driven  out 
with  great  slaughter,  though  with  heavy  loss 
to  the  victors.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  Royal- 
ists fell  or  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  and  nearly 
half  the  number  of  the  Constitutional  troops 
■were  lost.  The  Trappist  himself  escaped  with 
2  Ann.  Hist.  a  few  followers  to  the  mountains, 
v.  428,  429 ;  where  his  powerful  voice  soon  as- 
iVI4oiS40'>'-  semkh3d-  a  second  band,  not  less  gal- 
Moniteur  '  laQk  an,I  devoted  than  that  which 
May  25,  had  perished  amidst  the  ruins  and 
1823.  flames  of  Cervera.2 

Meanwhile  Misas,  who  had  been  driven  into 

58  France,  re-entered  Spain,  drew  together 
Defeat  of  several  desultory  bands  to  his  staud- 
Misas.  ard,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  very 
May  26.  gates  0f  Barcelona.  He  was  attacked, 
however,  by  the  regular  troops  in  that  fortress, 
driven  back  to  Puycerda,  where  he  was  utterly 
routed,  and  the  remains  of  his  band  driven  back 
a  second  time  into  France,  where  they  again 
found  an  asylum — an  ominous  circumstance  for 
the  republican  regime  in  Spain.  But  in  other 
quarters  the  Royalists  appeared  with  indefati- 
gable activity:  Galicia  was  almost  entirely,  in 
its  mountain  districts,  in  their  hands  ;  Navarre 
was  overrun  by  their  adherents;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Murcia,  Jaimes,  a  noted  par- 
tisan, had  again  raised  his  standard  and  drawn 
together  a  considerable  number  of  followers. 
The  king,  meanwhile,  was  at  Aranjuez,  and  on 
May  30  3<^t'1  ^ay>  being  the  day  of  his  fete, 
an  immense  crowd  of  peasants  assembled 
in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  shouting  "  El  Rev 
Assoluto  !"  which  was  caught  up  and  repeated 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  guard.  The  national 
guard  upon  this  was  called  out  by  the  Liberal 
authorities,  and  dispersed  the  crowd;  in  the 


course  of  which  one  of  them  drew  his  sabre 
against  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  and  was  with 
difficulty  saved  by  that  prince  from  the  fate 
which  awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
soldiery.  On  the  same  day  a  still  more  serious 
tumult  broke  out  at  Valencia,  where  a  great 
mob  assembled,  shouting,  "Long  live  Elio! — 
Down  with  the  Constitution!"  and  proceeded 
to  the  citadel  where  that  general  still  lay  in 
prison,  having  never  been  brought  to  trial. 
They  got  possession  of  the  stronghold  by  the 
aid  of  the  garrison  by  which  it  was  held,  but 
were  immediately  invested  there  by  the  national 
guard  and  remainder  of  the  garrison  of  the 
place,  and  being  without  provisions,  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  surrender.  The  victors  now 
proceeded  to  Elio's  dungeon,  shouting  "Death 
to  Elio !"  and  his  last  hour  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived ;  but  he  was  reserved  for  a  still  more 
mournful  end.  A  little  gold  which  he  had  about 
him  occupied  the  first  attention  of  the  assassins, 
and  meanwhile  the  address  of  the  j  Ann  jIist 
commander  of  the  place  got  him  ex-  v.  434,  436 ; 
tricated  from  their  hands  and  con-  Martignac, 
veyed  to  a  place  of  safety.1  '•  409'  411- 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  worked  the 
Cortes  up  to  a  perfect  fury;  and  in  59 
thefirsttumultofpassiontheypassed  Severe  laws 
several  decrees  indicating  their  ex-  passed  by 
treme  exasperation,  and  which  con-  j^g^"63' 
tributed  in  a  great  decree  to  the  san- 
guinary character  which  the  civil  war  in  the 
Peninsula  soon  afterward  assumed,  and  has  un- 
happily ever  since  maintained.    It  was  decreed 
that  "  all  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts, 
which  should  harbor  or  give  shelter  to  the  fac- 
tious, should  be  treated  as  enemies  with  the 
whole  rigor  of  military  law ;  that  those  in  which 
there  were  factious  juntas  should  be  subjected 
to  military  execution ;  that  every  convent  in 
which  the  factious  were  found  should  June 
be  suppressed,  and  its  inmates  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  political  authorities."  Such 
extreme  measures  necessarily  produced  reprisals 

on  the  other  side,  and  led  to  a  war  where  T 

...  ,  ,       June  10. 

quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken. 

A  few  days  after,  a  decree  was  passed  putting 

20,000  of  the  militia  on  permanent  duty,  and 

establishing  national  guards  throughout  the 

kingdom  on  the  same  footing  as  in  France  during 

the  Revolution — that  is,  with  the  officers  of 

every  grade  appointed  by  the  privates.  They 

at  the  same  time  summoned  the  Ministers  to 

their  bar  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 

kingdom,  and  supplicated  the  king  in  the  most 

earnest  terms  to  change  his  advisers,  and  intrust 

every  thing  to  the  Liberal  party — a  demand 

which  he  had  the  address  in  the  mean  time  to 

evade.*    The  wisdom  of  this  determination  on 


*  "  Que  le  peuple  voie  le  pouvoir  confie  a  des  hommes 
qui  aimeut  les  Hbertes  publiques,  que  la  Nation  Espagnole 
voie  que  le  titre  et  les  vertus  du  veritable  patriote  sont  le 
seal  droit,  le  seul  eliemin,  pour  monter  jusqu'a  Voire  Ma- 
jeste,  pour  meriter  la  faveur,  et  pour  obtenir  les  honneurs 
qu'elle  peut  accorder,  et  que  toute  la  rigueur  de  la  justice 
et  l'mdignation  du  roi  retombent  sur  les  mechants  qui 
osent  profaner  son  nom  auguste  et  sacre,  pour  oppnmer 
la  patrie  et  la  liberte.  Les  Cortes  supplieraient  V.  M.  in- 
stamment,  pour  faire  cesser  les  craintes  auxquelles  nous 
sommes  livres,  et  prevenir  les  maux  que  nous  avons  in- 
diques,  de  vouloir  bien  ordonner  que  la  milice  nationale 
volontaire  soit  immediatement  augmemee  et  armee  dans 
tout  le  royaume.  En  meme  temps  les  Cortes  e.sperent 
que  V.  M.  fera  connaitre  a  tout  gouvernement  Stranger 
qui,  directement  ou  indirectement,  voudrait  prendre  part  a 
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his  part  was  soon  apparent ;  for  a  few  days 
after,  on  a  representation  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
alarming  and  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom, 

1  Ann  Hist  ^e  Cortes  themselves  saw  the  ne- 
v.  432,435,  cessity  of  conferring  upon  them  the 
437 ;  Mar-  extraordinary  powers  which  the 
SS^a1,  public  exigencies  imperiously  de- 
manded.1 

In  truth  the  state  of  the  country  had  now  be- 
co  come  such,  that  such  a  measure  could 
Great  ex-  110  longer  be  delayed  if  the  shadow 
tension  of  even  of  peace  and  tranquillity  was  to  be 
the  civil  preserved  in  the  kingdom.  The  Roy- 
alists in  the  north,  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  their  reverses,  were  daily  increasing 
in  numbers  and  audacity,  and,  sheltered  by  the 
mountain  ridges  which  in  that  quarter  intersect 
Spain  in  every  direction,  they  had  come  to  ex- 
tend their  ramifications  over  half  the  kingdom. 
Eguia,  Nunez,  and  Quesada,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  France  after  the  disaster  at  Cervera, 
issued  from  thence  a  proclamation  In 

une  '  the  name  of  the  Royalist  provisional 
government  in  which  they  offered  160  reals 
(32s.)  to  every  Spaniard  who  should  repair, 
armed  and  in  uniform,  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Army  of  the  Faith  at  Roncesvalles  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  This  proclamation  put 
every  part  of  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  the  north  of 
Catalonia  on  fire.  In  a  few  days  Quesada  was 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  which, 
ascending  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  he  entered 
the  valley  of  Bastan ;  and  as  General  Lopez- 
Bailos,  with  the  regular  troops  from  Pampeluna, 
which  had  been  considerably7  reinforced,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  him  off  from  France  and  Biscay, 
he  boldly  threw  himself  into  Arragon,  where 
nearly  the  whole  rural  population  joined  him. 
Meanwhile  a  still  more  important  success  was 
gained  in  Catalonia,  where  Miralles,  Romagosa, 
and  the  Trappist,  having  united  their  forces, 
to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  men,  suddenly 
moved  upon  La  Sue  d'Urgel,  a  fortified 

une  J'  town  on  the  frontier,  in  which  were 
deposited  large  stores  of  artillery  and  ammuni- 
21   t'0n'     Encouraged  by  their  partisans 

une  '  within  the  town,  the  Royalists  in  a  few 
days  ventured  upon  an  assault  by  escalade. 
The  attempt  was  made  at  dead  of  night:  the 
Trappist,  with  a  huge  cross  in  one  hand  and 
his  whip  in  the  other,  was  the  first  man  of  the 
assaulting  columns  that  ascended  the  ladders; 
and,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  several  hours' 
duration,  the  whole  forts  and  town  were  taken, 
with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  hundred 
muskets,  and  large  stores  of  ammunition.  Great 
part  of  the  garrison  were,  in  retaliation  for 

2  Ann.  Hist.  tlie  massacre  at  Cervera,  and  subse- 
v.  43B,  439  ;  quent  decrees  of  the  Cortes  prohib- 
Martignac,  iting  quarter,  put  t0  death  without 
1.414,415.  mercy.a 

This  great  success,  by  frar  the  most  important 
which  had  yet  attended  the  Royalist  arms, 
gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  war,  by 
diffusing  universal  encouragement  among  their 
partisans,  and  giving  them  a  base  of  operations, 


nos  affaires  dome-^jques,  qae  ia  Nation  n'est  pas  dans  le 
cas  de  recevoir  des  lois  ;  qu'elle  a  des  forces  et  des  res- 
Bonrces  pour  sefaire  respecter,  et  que  si  elle  a  su  defendre 
son  indeper, dance  et  son  roi  avcc  gloire,  c'est  avec  la  meme 
gloire  ot  avec  de  plus  grands  efforts  encore  qu'elle  saura 
toujour»j  (iefendre  son  roi  et  sa  liberte.!' — Adrcssc  des 
Corte  s  au  Roi,  24th  May,  1822  ;  Ann.  Hist.,  v.  433,  434. 


the  muniments  of  war,  and  a  secure  place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  disaster.    It  in  a 
manner  stilled  the  passions  of  the  Deplorable 
Cortes,  which,  after  voting  extraor-  state  of  the 
dinary  powers  to  the  Ministry  to  meet  Spanish 
the  danger,  was  prorogued,  shortly  j'u1nie1C3U3' 
after  the  intelligence  was  received, 
without  opposition.    Even  before  the  session 
was  closed,  however,  several  quarrels,  attended 
wit^  bloodshed,  of  sinister  augury,  had  taken 
place  between  the  royal  guards  and  the  national 
guards  of  the  capital;  and  the  budget  exhibit- 
ed a  melancholy  proof  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  destitution  to  which  the  treasury  had  been 
reduced  by  the  distrust  and  convulsions  conse- 
quent on  the  'Revolution.*    Though  the  army 
had  been  reduced  to  G'2,000  men  from  80,000, 
and  the  expense  of  the  navy  from  104,000,000 
reals  (£1,040,000)  to  80,000,000  reals  (£800,000), 
it  was  found  necessary  to  contract  a  loan  of 
102,000,000  reals  (£1,020,000),  to  cover  the  or- 
dinary expenses  calculated  on  for  1823.  The  in- 
terest of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  Cortes  since 
1820  amounted  to  65,586,000  reals  (£655,800), 
and  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  was  no  less 
than  148,894,000  reals  (£1,488,000),  although 
three-fifths  of  it  had  been  held  as  extinguished 
by  Church  confiscation,  and  of  what  remained 
no  less  than  2,069,333,613  reals  (£20,693,336) 
had  been  set  down  without  interest,  i  Finance 
as  having  been  also  provided  for  by  Momteur 
the  Church  property  confiscated  to  ^Pglj'  1  ' 
the  state,  which  was  estimated  at  jg22.  / 
eight  milliards  of  reals  or  £80,000,000  Hist'.-,  .440' 
sterling.1  44'..' 

Such  a  state  of  the  Spanish  finances  sai  J  l^t, 
little  either  of  the  benefits  which  t^e 
nation  had  derived  from  the  rev0ju_  62. 
tionary  regime  during  the  thre  e  years  dndVand3" 
it  had  endured,  or  of  the  resources  death  of 
either  in  warlike  preparations  or  na-  L;inilabura. 
tional  credit  to  meet  t>,e  difficulties  June  30' 
with  which  it  was  t,n  every  s[fo  beset_  ]5ut 
the  march  of  event  8  was  60  rapid  as  to  outstrip 
the  convulsions  'inevitable  under  such  a  state 
of  the  nation?.!  finances,  and  induce  a  crisis 
much  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  Comparatively  slow  progress  of  pecun- 
iary embarrassment.  On  the  very  day  on  which 
the  Cortes  was  prorogued  a  melancholy  event 
occurred,  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
An  immense  crowd  assembled  and  accompanied 
the  king's  carriage  from  the  hall  of  the  Cortes 
to  the  jwlace,  part  shouting  "Viva  el  Rey 
Nctto!  Viva  el  Rey  Assoluto!"  part  "Viva 
Riego  !  Viva  Libertade."  To  such  a  length  did 
the  mutual  exasperation  proceed  that  it  reach- 
ed and  infected  the  royal  guard  itself,  which 
was  nearly  as  much  divided  and  inflamed;  and 

*  The  entire  debt  of  Spain  in  1822  was  thus  disposed; 

of  by  the  finajice  committee  of  this  session  of  the  Cortes :: 

Reals.  x. 

Total  Debt   14,020,572,591  ..  140,205,725 

Extinguished  by  confisca- 
tion of  church  and  char- 
itable funds  by  decrees 

of  the  Cortes   8,459,896,260.,  84,598,962 

Remained   5,560,676,331  . .  55,61)6,703, 

Of  which  bore  110  interest.    2,069,333,613..  20,693,336 

Remained  bearing  interest.  3,491,342,718  ..  34,013,427 
— Finance  Commissioners'  Report,  June  21,  1822  ;  Aiuiuy 
aire  Historique,  v,  440,  441. 
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as  Landabura,  an  officer  of  the  guard,  of  de- 

,  .     tt i  ,    cided  Liberal  feelings,  endeavored  to 

1  An.  Hist.  »  ,  . 

v.  442,  445;  appease  the  tumult  among  his  men, 

Martignac,  he  was  shot  in  the  breast,  and  in- 

i.  416,417.  stantly  expired.1 

This  atrocious  murder,  for  such  it  really  was, 

(53         though  disguised  under  the  name 

Commence-   of  a  homicide  in  rixa,  excited  the 

ment  of  the  most  violent  feelings  of  indignation 

strife  be-  am0nff  the  Liberals  of  all  classes  in 
tween  the      ™    ,  p,     ,  , 

guard  and  Madrid ;  for  however  willing  to  ex- 
the  garrison,  cuse  such  crimes  when  committed 
June  30.  j>y,  were  by  no  means  equally 
tolerant  of  them  when  perpetrated  on,  them- 
selves. The  whole  city  was  immediately  in  a 
Jul  1  tumult;  the  militia  of  its  own  accord 
turned  out,  the  troops  of  the  line  and 
artillery  joined  them;  the  municipality  declared 
its  sitting  permanent,  and  every  thing  presaged 
an  immediate  and  violent  collision  between  the 
Court  and  royal  guard  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Cortes,  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  militia,  on  the 
other.  The  night  passed  in  mutual  suspense, 
both  parties  being  afraid  to  strike  the  first 
blow;  and  next  day  nothing  was  done,  except 
an  order  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  have  the 
murderers  of  Landabura  punished,  and  a  decree 
settling  a  pension  on  his  widow.  Meanwhile 
the  royal  guard,  against  which  the  public  feel- 
ing in  the  metropolis  was  so  violently  excited, 
remained  without  orders,  and  knew  not  how  to 
act.  Being  more  numerous  and  better  disci- 
plined than  the  regiments  in  the  garrison,  and 
in  possession  of  all  the  principal  posts,  it  might 
with  ease  have  made  itself  master  of  the  park 
of  artillery  in  the  arsenal — an  acquisition  which 
would  have  rendered  it  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  city.  Had  Napoleon  been  at  its  head, 
he  would  at  once  have  done  so :  the  seizure  of 
the  park  of  artillery  near  Paris  by  Murat,  under 
his  orders,  on  oeeasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  Sec- 
tions in  October,  1795,  determined  the  contest 

2  Hist  of  Eu-  there  in  favor  of  the  Directory.2 
rope,  chap.  But  there  was  no  Napoleon  in  Spain ; 
xix.  $  60.  and  the  indecision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  leaving  the  guard  without  orders,  ex- 

3  Ann.  Hist.  P0ie(l  them  to  destruction,  and  lost 
v.  444,  445  ;  the  fairest  opportunity  that  ever  oc- 
Martignac.L  curred  of  reinstating,  without  for- 
418,  419.       e;gn  aJjj  the  rQyal  autl10rity.3 

Two  of  the  six  battalions  of  which  the  guard 
g^       was  composed  were  on  service  at  the 
Departure   king's  palace;   the  remaining  four 
of  the  royal  were  in  barracks,  detached  from  each 
guard  from  .other,  in  the  city.    Fearful  of  being 

July"!  'shut  UP  there  by  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  militia,  they  took  the  reso- 
lution, of  their  own  accord,  of  leaving  the  cap- 
ital and  encamping  in  the  neighborhood — a 
resolution  which  was  carried  into  effect,  with- 
out t&Eiult  or  opposition,  at  nightfall  on  the 
1st  July.  Meanwhile  the  most  energetic  pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  municipality  to 
meet  the  crisis  which  was  approaching,  and  a 
fresh «orps,  called  the  "Sacred  Battalion,"  was 
formed  of  volunteers,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  the  most  desperate  and  energetic  revo- 
lutionary characters,  who  threatened  to  be  even 
moce^  formidable  to  their  friends  than  their 
enemies.  The  Government  and  permanent  de- 
putation of  the  Cortes  were  in  consternation, 
and  fearing  alike  the  success  of  either  of  the 


extreme  parties  now  arrayed  against  each 
other,  they  sought  only  to  temporize,  and  if 
possible  effect  an  accommodation  between  them. 
Murillo,  who,  as  captain-general  of  New  Castile, 
had  the  entire  command  of  the  military  and 
militia  in  the  province,  was  the  natural  chief 
upon  whom  it  devolved  to  make  head  against 
the  insurrection.  He  was  distracted  by  oppo- 
site feelings  and  duties,  for,  in  addition  to  his 
other  appointments,  the  king  had  recently 
named  him  commander  of  the  guard ;  and  it 
was  hard  to  say  whether  he  should  i  An  Hist_ 
attend  to  his  public  duties,  as  the  head  v.  446,  447; 
of  the  armed  force  in  the  capital,  or  Martignae, 
the  whisperings  of  his  secret  inclina-  Ann  Reg.' 
tions,  which  led  him  to  devote  himself  1822,  241, 
to  the  personal  service  of  the  king.1  242- 

Riego  was  clear  to  attack  the  guards  instant- 
ly, and  in  person  urged  that  advice  65. 
on  Murillo.    "Who  are  you?"  asked  Progress  of 

the  general,  with  an  ironical  expres-  thenegotia- 
«t       »  i  ,.  ,  „,i    1t       tions  with 

sion.    "lam,    ho  replied,  "  the  dep-  tne  insur_ 

uty  Riego."  "  In  that  case,"  replied  gents, 
the  general,  "you  may  return  to  the  Julv  1_7-  , 
congress;  you  have  nothing  to  do  here."  Six 
days  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations,  in  the 
course  of  which,  however,  the  Liberals  gained 
a  decided  advantage  ;  for  the  Sacred  Battalion, 
during  the  night  of  the  3d,  got  possession  of 
the  park  of  artillery  at  St.  Gol,  which  proved 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  contest  which 
ensued.  The  royal  treasury,  meanwhile,  was 
empty,  and  so  low  had  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment fallen  that  no  one  in  Madrid  would 
advance  it  a  real.  Public  anxiety  was  much 
increased,  during  this  period  of  suspense,  by 
the  intelligence  that  a  regiment  of  carabineers 
had  revolted  in  Andalusia,  that  several  corps 
of  militia  had  joined  it,  and  that  their  united 
force  was  advancing  into  La  Mancha,  to  join 
the  insurgent  guards  in  the  capital,  amidst 
cries  of  "  Viva  el  Rey  Assoluto."  Meanwhile 
the  opposite  forces  were  in  presence  of  each 
other  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Royalist  camp, 
and  frequent  discharges  of  musket-shots  from 
the  outposts  at  each  other  kept  the  public  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension,  from  the  belief  that 
the  impending  conflict  had  commenced.  In  ef- 
fect, a  combined  movement  was  soon  found  to 
be  in  preparation  ;  for  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  guards 
broke  up  in  silence  and  the  best  order,  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  the  capital.  They  effected 
their  entrance,  without  difficulty,  by  a  barrier 
which  was  not  guarded,  and  when  within  the 
city  divided  into  three  columns.  The  2  Martig- 
first  advanced  to  take  possession  of  nac.  i.  427, 
the  park  of  artillery  posted  at  the  ^*(;  ^nn- 
gate  of  St.  Vincent,  the  second  to  the  454/455  ; 
Puerta  del  Sol,  the  third  to  the  Place  Ann.  Reg. 
of  the  Constitution.2  1S22>  242- 

From  the  secrecy  with  which  this  movement 
was  executed,  and  the  success  with  c6. 
which  in  the  first  instance  it  was  Attack  of 
attended,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  ^  Eld 
the  result  of  a  well-laid  design  ;  and  ancj  its  de- 
if  it  had  been  carried  through  with  feat, 
as  much  resolution  as  it  was  planned  Ju'y  7- 
with  ability,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
met  with  success,  and  might  have  altered  the 
whole  course  of  the  revolution.    But  one  of 
those  panics  so  frequent  in  nocturnal  enter- 
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prises  seized  two  of  the  columns  when  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  caused 
the  whole  undertaking  to  terminate  in  disaster. 
The  corps  directed  to  attack  the  park  of  artil- 
lery never  reached  its  destination.  Assailed 
by  a  few  musket-shots  from  the  Sacred  Battal- 
ion as  they  approached  the  gate  of  St.  Vincent, 
they  turned  about,  fled  out  of  the  town,  and 
disbanded  in  the  wood  of  La  Monda.  The 
second  column  was  more  successful;  it  gained 
possession  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  after  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  from  a  body  of  cavalry  stationed 
there  to  guard  the  entrance.  But  instead  of 
moving  on  to  the  general  point  of  rendezvous 
in  the  Place  of  the  Constitution,  it  marched  to 
the  palace  to  rally  the  two  battalions  of  the 
guard  stationed  there.  The  third  reached  the 
Place  of  the  Constitution  without  opposition  ; 
hut  there  they  found  Murillo,  Ballasteros, 
Riego,  and  Alava,  at  the  head  of  the  militia, 
and  two  guns.  Though  met  by  a  brisk  fire, 
both  from  the  troops  and  the  artillery,  they 
replied  by  a  vigorous  and  well-sustained  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  and  forced  their  way  into 
the  square,  where  they  maintained  themselves 
for  some  time  with  great  resolution.  But  at 
length,  hearing  of  the  rout  of  the  corps  des- 
tined for  the  attack  of  the  artillery,  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  non-arrival  of  the  corps  which 
had  gained  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  but  gone  on  in- 
stead to  the  palace  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
battalions  in  guard  there,  who  were  under  arms 
ready  to  succor  them,  they  broke  their  ranks 
and  retreated  in  disorder  toward  the  palace, 
closely  followed  by  Ballasteros,  who  with  his 
guns  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  on  their  ranks. 
At  length  the  whole  guard,  with  the  exception 
of  the  corps  which  had  disbanded,  found  itself 
united  in  front  of  the  palace,  but  in  a  state  of 
extreme  discouragement,  and  in  great  confusion. 
There  they  were  speedily  assailed  by  ten  thou- 
sand militia,  with  a  large  train  of,  artillery, 
who  with  loud  shouts  and  vehement  cries 
i  An.  Hist,  crowded  in  on  all  sides,  and  had  al- 
v.  454,455  ;  ready  pointed  their  guns  from  all  the 
1822  24*'  adjacent  streets  on  the  confused  mass, 
243 Mar-  when  the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and 
tignac,  i.  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
429,431.     guard  had  surrendered.1 

This  ill-conducted  attempt  to  reinstate  the 
67        royal  authority  had  the  usual  effect 
Destruction  of  all  such  efforts  when  terminating 
of  the  royal  in  miscarriage :  it  utterly  destroyed 

Jufy7.  'lt  The  1th  July>  !822,  was  as  fatal 
to  the  crown  in  Spain  as  the  10th 
August,  1792,  had  been  to  that  of  Louis  in 
France.  The  permanent  committee  of  the 
Cortes,  which  had  been  entirely  unconnected 
with  these  events,  immediately  took  the  direc- 
tion, and  tacitly,  without  opposition,  usurped 
the  entire  powers  of  Government.  Their  first 
care  was  that  of  the  guards,  who  had  laid 
down  their  arms  without  any  regular  capitula- 
tion. The  committee  compelled  the  king  to 
impose  upon  the  four  battalions  which  had 
combated  the  hard  condition  of  a  surrender  at 
discretion  ;  the  two  at  the  palace,  which  had 
not  fought,  were  to  retire  from  Madrid  with 
their  arms,  but  without  ammunition,  to  distant 
quarters  assigned  them,  after  delivering  up  the 
murderers  of  Landabura.  The  two  last  battal- 
ions departed  in  silence,  armed  and  downcast  ; 


but  the  four  others,  foreseeing  in  a  surrender 
at  discretion  only  a  snare  to  involve  them  in 
destruction,  adopted  at  the  eleventh  hour  the 
desperate  resolution  of  resistance.  Determined 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  they  opened  a  general 
volley  on  the  corps  of  militia  which  advanced 
to  disarm  them,  and,  instantly  leveling  bayo- 
nets, charged  in  close  column  down  the  street 
leading  to  the  nearest  gate  of  the  city.  All 
opposition  was  quickly  overthrown,  and  the 
entire  column  succeeded  in  forcing  its  way  out 
of  the  town,  closely  pursued,  however,  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  regiment  of  Almanza,  some 
companies  of  militia,  the  Sacred  Battalion,  and 
a  few  guns.  They  sustained  great  loss  during 
the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  until  night- 
fall without  intermission.  A  considerable  body 
of  them  scaled  the  walls  of  the  Casa  del  Cainpo, 
a  country  palace  of  the  king,  and  for  some  time 
resisted  the  pursuers  ;  but  being  destitute  of 
provisions,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  to 
the  number  of  3G0  men  and  9  officers,  at  two 
on  the  following  morning.  Such  of  the  re- 
mainder as  were  unwounded  escaped.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  guard  in  these  disastrous 
days  was  371  killed,  700  wounded,  and  600  pris- 
oners ;  and  the  brilliant  corps  which  a  few 
days  before  seemed  to  hold  the  destinies  of  Spain 
in  their  hands,  disappeared  forever  i  An.  Hist, 
from  its  annals.     Conducted  with  v.  457, 459; 

more  skill,  led  with  greater  cour-  f ?.°g- 

1622  ^43 

age,  they  might,  witli  half  the  loss,  244  •'  iiiar- 
have  re-established  the  monarchy  tignac,  i. 
and  averted  the  French  invasion.1      431>  433- 

The  same  day  which  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  guard  at  Madrid, 
was  marked  by  the  suppression  of  j)Cfccu'of 
the  military  revolt  in  the  south  of  the  i'nsur- 
Spain.     The   Royalist   carabineers  gents  in 
and  their  adherents  were  attacked  ^nd  Cad'3! 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Montero  by 
General  O'Donoghu,  at  the  head  of  a  greatly 
superior  body  of  Constitutional  troops,  and 
completely  routed.    The  fugitives  escaped  to 
the  vicinity  of  Ciudad  Real,  where  they  were 
again  attacked  on  the  16th,  and  obliged 
to  surrender.    About  the  same  time  a     y  16- 
conspiracy  of  a  totally  different  character  was 
discovered  and  defeated  at  Cadiz.    This  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Don  Alphonso  Gueriera,  Don 
Ramon  Ccruti,  and  a  number  of  others,  the  chiefs 
of  the  ultra-revolutionary  party  in  that  city,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  depose  all  the  constitu- 
ted authorities,  proclaim  a  republic,  and  divide 
among  themselves  all  its  places  and  emoluments. 
The  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  island 
of  Leon,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  plot,  and  having  put  the  gar-  J^S- 
rison  and  militia  under  arms,  appre-  Ann!  Hist, 
hended  the  whole  conspirators  ,  with-  v.  459,460  ; 
out  opposition  on  the  night  of  the  M'}!lIE'1li?!?' 
9th  July.2  i32'  13Sl 

These  repeated  successes  utterly  prostrated 
the  royal  authority  in  Madrid,  and 
deprived  the  king  of  the  shadow  rjnan(r(,  of 
of  respect  which  had  hitherto  be-  Ministry,  and 
longed  to  him.  The  violent  party,  complete  tri- 
supported  by  the  clubs,  the  press,  J*^, 
and  the  secret  societies,  became 
omnipotent.  For  some  da}'s  the  king  remained 
shut  up  in  his  palace  without  ministers;  his 
former  ones  had  resigned,  and  no  one  in  such 
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a  crisis  was  willing  to  incur  the  danger  of  be- 
coming their  successors.  At  length  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  some  government  pre- 
vailed over  the  terrors  of  those  offered  the  ap- 
pointments, and  a  new  ministry  was  appointed, 
consisting,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, entirely  of  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
treme Liberal  party.  The  king,  wholly  power- 
less, agreed  to  every  thing  demanded  of  bim, 
provided  he  were  allowed  to  leave  Madrid,  and 
take  up  his  residence  at  St.  Ildefonso,  which 
was  agreed  to.  San  Miguel,  formerly  chief  of 
the  staff  to  Riego  during  the  revolution  in  the 
island  of  Leon,  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  the  lead  in  the  Cabinet;  Lopez- 
Banos,  another  chief  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  was 
appointed  Minister  at  War;  and  M.  Gasco, 
one  of  the  most  violent  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, in  the  last  Cortes,  of  the  Interior;  M. 
Benicio  Navarro,  another  deputy  of  the  same 
stamp,  received  the  portfolio  of  Justice ;  and 
M.  Mariano,  Egoa,  and  Cassay,  of  the  Finances 
and  the  Marine  respectively.  The 
i.  43T437T  triumph  of  the  extreme  Liberals 
Ann.  Hist!  was  complete;  their  adherents,  and 
v.  460;  Ann.  those  of  the  most  determined  kind, 

2t6S'  1822'    filled  a11   the   offices  of  Goveru- 
ment.1 

The  first  care  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  to 
_Q  make  an  entire  change  in  the  royal 
The  new  household,  and  to  banish,  or  de- 
Ministry,  and  prive  of  their  commands,  all  the 
provincial  ap-  leading  men  of  the  country  whose 
pointments.  sentiments  were  not  in  accordance 
with  their  own.  Murillo,  notwithstanding  the 
determined  stand  he  had  made  at  the  head  of 
the  Constitutional  troops  against  the  royal  guard, 
was  deprived  of  his  offices  of  Captain-general 
and  Political  Chief  at  Madrid,  which  were  be- 
stowed on  General  Copons,  a  stanch  revolution- 
ist; Quiroga  was  made  Captain-general  of  Ga- 
licia,  and  Mina  of  Catalonia.  The  Duke  del  In- 
fantado,  the  Marquis  las  Amarillas,  General  Lon- 
ga,  and  several  other  noblemen,  who,  although 
Liberals,  were  known  to  belong  to  the  Moderate 
party,  were  exiled,  some  to  Ceuta,  some  to  the 
Canaries;  and  in  the  palace  an  entire  change 
took  place.  The  Duke  de  Montemart,  Major 
d'Uomo,  Count  Toreno,  and  the  Duke  de  Bel- 
gide,  were  dismissed ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Santa- 
Cruz,  General  Palafox,  and  Count  Onate,  sub- 
stituted in  their  room.  In  a  word,  the  extreme 
party  was  every  where  triumphant;  the  Jaeo- 
2  Ann  jjist  bins  of  the  Revolution,  as  is  usually 
v.  461,462;  the  case  when  the  malady  is  not 
Martignac,  checked,  had  supplanted  the  Giron- 
i-*»7,438.  dists.' 

It  soon  appeared  what  the  new  Government 
7j  was  to  be,  and  whether  the  Jacobins 
Murder  of  of  Spain  were  to  be  behind  their  pre- 
Geoiffeux.  decessors  of  France  in  their  thirst  for 
blood.  The  soldiers  of  the  guard  who  had  been 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Landabura  had  al- 
ready been  condemned  to  death,  but  the  revolu- 
tionists demanded,  with  loud  cries,  the  head  of 
Colonel  Geoiffeux,  an  officer  of  the  guard,  and 
who,  although  neither  connected  with  the 
death  of  that  man,  nor  the  revolt  of  the  guards, 
as  he  was  with  the  two  battalions  which  re- 
mained at  the  palace,  was  known  to  entertain 
decided  Royalist  sentiments,  and  as  such  was 
selected  as  the  object  of  popular  indignation. 


He  was  arrested  accordingly  at  Butrago,  when 
on  his  way  back  to  France,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  When  taken,  his  name  was  not  known, 
and  a  falsehood  might  have  saved  him ;  but 
when  asked  who  he  was,  he  at  once  answered, 
"  Geoiffeux,  first-lieutenant  in  the  guard."  He 
was  immediately  brought  back  to  Madrid, 
taken  before  a  court-martial,  and  condemned 
to  death.  His  character,  however,  was  gener- 
ally esteemed,  his  innocence  known.  His  cour- 
age on  his  trial  excited  universal  admiration; 
sympathy  was  warmly  excited  in  his  behalf, 
and  even  the  revolutionary  municipality  was 
preparing  a  petition  in  his  favor.  The  anarch- 
ists feared  lest  their  victim  should  escape ;  the 
clubs,  the  press,  the  mob  in  the  street,  were 
put  in  motion,  and  the  innocent  victim  was  led 
out  to  death.  His  courage  on  the  scaffold  made 
even  his  enemies  blush  with  shame,  and  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered.  Gen- 
eral Copons,  who,  as  military  commander  at 
Madrid,  had  confirmed  the  sentence,  soon  after- 
ward gave  the  clearest  proof  of  its  illegality 
by  declaring  the  tribunal  which  had  tried  him 
incompetent  in  the  case  of  some  other  officers 
charged  with  a  similar  offense,  who  were  not 
marked  out  for  destruction  ;  a  decision  which 
excited  so  great  a  clamor  in  refer-  j  Marti„nac 
enee  to  the  former  trial,  that  he  i.  440, 441;' 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  appoint-  Ann.  Hist. 
ment.1  v-  463- 

Elio  was  the  next  victim.  This  distinguished 
general  and  intrepid  man  had  been  -2 
three  years  in  prison,  charged  with  Second  trial 
alleged  offenses  committed  when  in  and  execu- 
command  at  Valencia;  but  though  tionofEho. 
convicted  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  had 
never  been  executed:  so  flagrant  and  obvious 
was  the  iniquity  of  punishing  a  military  com- 
mander for  acts  done  in  direct  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Government.  The  cry  for  his  blood, 
however,  was  now  so  vehement  that  he  was  again 
brought  to  trial,  not  on  the  former  charges,  but 
for  alleged  accession  to  the  riot  of  30th  May, 
when  an  attempt,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been 
made  by  a  Royalist  mob  to  effect  his  liberation 
from  prison.  The  absurdity  of  charginghim  with 
participation  in  that  affray,  when  at  the  time 
he  was  a  close  prisoner,  carefully  watched  un- 
der military  guard  in  the  citadel,  made  as  little 
impression  on  his  iniquitous  accusers  as  did  his 
patriotic  services  and  glorious  career.  No  small 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  military 
officers  who  would  descend  to  the  infamy  of 
becoming  his  judicial  murderers.  The  Count 
dAlmodavar,  the  Captain-general,  resigned  his 
office  to  avoid  it;  Baron  d'Andilla,  appointed 
in  his  stead,  feigned  sickness  to  escape.  None 
of  the  generals  or  colonels  in  Valencia  would 
sit  on  the  commission ;  and  they  were  at  last 
obliged  to  take  for  its  president  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  named  Valterra.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  suborn  or  falsify  evidence,  but  in  vain. 
The  cannoneers  accused  of  being  concerned  in 
the  plot  for  his  liberation  were  offered  their 
lives  if  they  would  declare  they  had  been  in- 
stigated by  Elio ;  none  would  consent  to  live 
on  such  terms.  An  alleged  letter  was  produced 
by  the  general  to  his  sister,  avowing  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  offense  ;  it  was  proved  Aq  2g 
he  had  no  sister.  The  accused  had  no 
counsel,  but  he  defended  himself  with  courage 
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and  spirit  for  two  hours.  Even  Yalterra  long 
hesitated  to  sign  a  conviction  -wholly  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  but  the  revolutionists  were 
inexorable.  The  municipality  threatened  to 
make  Valterra  responsible  with  his  head  if  he 
did  not  instantly  sign  the  conviction  ;  the  clubs 
resounded  with  declamations ;  a  furious  mob 
surrounded  the  court  house;  he  trembled  and 
obeyed.  Elio  was  led  out  to  the  scaffold,  erect- 
ed on  a  public  promenade  with  which  he  had 
embellished  Valencia  during  his  gov- 
v.A463';  Ann.'  ernment.  He  died  with  the  courage 
Reg.  1822,  which  had  marked  his  life,  firm  in 
247;  Martig-  his  religious  and  political  principles, 
nac.  i.  442,  an(j  prayjng  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers.1 
Meanwhile,  the  civil  war  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces assumed  a  more  regular  and 
Civil  war  in  systematic  aspect,  by  the  solemn  in- 
the  northern  stallation  of  a  regency  at  Seo  d'Urgel 
provinces.  on  the  14th  September,  consisting  of 
August  14.  tn(J  Arcnbishop  of  Tarragona  and 
the  Baron  d'Erolles,  which  appointed  minis- 
ters to  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  professed  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  state  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  during  his  captivity.  It 
soon  found  itself  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  force: 
a  considerable  park  of  field  artillery  had  been 
collected,  uniforms  and  arms  in  great  quantities 
purchased,  officers  for  a  powerful  army  had  re- 
paired to  the  royal  standard,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  were  enrolled  under  their  banners. 
No  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and 
villages  in  the  northern  provinces  had  over- 
turned the  pillar  of  the  constitution.  Already, 
Jul  23    0n  Jury>  Mequinenza  had  been 

'  carried,  and  the  garrison,  four  hundred 
strong,  massacred  with  savage  cruelty,  in  re- 
venge for  the  slaughter  at  Cervera.  Lerida  and 
Vich  were  threatened,  and  the  whole  of  Cata- 
lonia, with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.  In'  Ka- 
3  varre,  Quesada  had  been  defeated  by 
Lopez-Banos,  who  surprised  his  troops 
by  a  nocturnal  attack ;  but  he  retreated  to  Ron- 
cesvalles,  where  his  dispersed  men  rejoined  his 
standard ;  reinforcements  poured  in  from  Biscay, 
and  he  was  soon  in  a  situation  to  resume  the 
offensive,  and  establish  himself  in  a  fortified 
camp  at  Irati,  where  he  maintained  himself  dur- 
ing the  whole  remainder  of  the  campaign.  The 
regency  issued  proclamations  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  in  which  they  declared  null  all  his 
acts  since  he  had  been  constrained  to  accept 
the  Constitution  of  1812,  called  on 
v  A1B5  'e'e'  *'ie  trooPs  to  abandon  the  standard 
Ann.  Reg.  '  of  treason,  and  engaged  to  establish 
1822,  248 ;    a  constitutional  monarchy  based  on 

445rt44oaC'    tne  an°ient  laws  an<i  customs  of  the 
'     '  state.2* 


*  The  proclamation  of  the  Baron  d'Erolles  bore  :  "We, 
too,  wish  for  a  constitution,  a  fixed  law  to  govern  the 
stale  ;  but  we  do  not  wish  it  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
license,  or  to  take  crime  for  its  ally.  After  the  example 
of  their  ancestors,  the  people,  legally  assembled,  shall  en- 
act laws  adapted  to  their  manners  and  to  the  times  in  which 
they  live.  The  Spanish  name  shall  recover  its  ancient 
glory,  and  we  shall  live,  not  the  vile  slaves  of  factious 
anarchists,  but  subject  to  the  laws  which  we  ourselves 
shall  have  established.  The  king,  the  father  of  his  people, 
will  swear  as  formerly  to  the  maintenance  of  our  liberties 
and  privileges,  and  we  shall  thus  have  him  legally  bound 
by  his  oath." — Proclamation  of  Baron  d'Erolles,  18th 
August,  1822  ;  Ann.  Reg.  1822,  p.  249. 


The  government  at  Madrid  was  seriously 
alarmed  at  these  successes  of  the  Roy- 
alists in  the  north;  the  establishment  ,r.  'i' 
c  i  ,  ■  Vigorous 

ot  a  regular  government  in  the  name  measures  of 

of  the  king  at  Seo  d'Urgel,  in  par-  the  revolu- 
ticular,  struck  them  with  consterna-  tl0nar> 
tion.  They  acted  with  vigor  to  make 
head  against  the  danger.    Mina,  appointed  cap- 
tain-general of  the  seventh  military  division, 
which  comprehended  the  whole  of  Catalonia 
and  part  of  Arragon,  repaired  to  his  post  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  having  drawn  to- 
gether a  considerable  force  at  Lerida,  advanced 
toward  Cervera  on  the  7th  September.    It  was 
high  time  he  should  do  so,  for  the  Constitu- 
tional forces  had  recently  before  been  defeated 
in  an  attempt  upon  Seo  d'Urgel  by  the 
Baron  d'Erolles,  and  driven  back  with    ug'  ' 
great  loss  into  Lerida.  The  Trappist,  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  penetrate  into  Navarre  in  order 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Quesada,  after 
sustaining  a  severe  check  on  the  19th    ug'  1 
from  Zarco  del  Valle,  had  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing his  troops  in  the  mountains,  and  A  2„ 
joined  Quesada  on  the  23d-.     Their  g' 
united  force  defeated  a  division  of  the  enemy 
at  Benavarra,  commanded  by  Tabuenca,  who 
was  shot  in  cold  blood.     From  thence  they 
proceeded  against  Jaca,  an  import-  Sept.  18. 
ant  fortress  on  the  frontier  com-  1  Ann.  Hist- 

mandincr  one  of  the  chief  passes  v;  468>  4C9, 
•at?  i    i  r  -i  j  ■    ±i  Martignac, 

into  France;  but  they  failed  m  the  ,  4477  Ann- 
attempt,  and  retired  to  the  mount-  Reg.  1622, 


ains.* 


251. 


These  alternative  victories  and  defeats,  in 
which  success  was  nearly  equally  bal- 
anced between  the  contending  par-  C£mlUrj  of 
ties,  and  cruelty  was  unhappily  prac-  Casteifoilit, 
ticed  alike  by  both,  determined  no-  and  savage 
thing.  The  arrival  of  Mina,  however,  tpio°nc^na. 
speedily  altered  the  face  of  affairs, 
and,  combined  with  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
guard  at  Madrid,  and  the  general  establishment 
of  the  most  violent  revolutionary  authorities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Royalists 
were  not  in  force,  caused  the  balance  to  incline 
decisively  to  the  Liberal  side.    He  first  laid 
seige  to  Casteifoilit,  a  considerable  town  on 
the  river  Bregas,  which  he  took  after  a  Q  24 
siege  of  six  days.    Five  hundred  of  the 
garrison  escaped  before  the  assault;  the  rest 
were  put  to  the  sword  after  having  surrendered. 
The  town  was  sacked,  burned,  and  totally  des- 
troyed.   This  was  done,  although  Mina  him- 
self, in  a  proclamation  after  the  assault,  said, 
"The  defense  had  been  long,  firm,  and  obstinate ; 
the  garrison  had  performed  prodigies  of  valor  and 
acts  of  heroism  equal  to  the  most  noble  which 
history  has  recorded."    This  frightful  massa- 
cre diffused  the  utmost  consternation  in  Cata- 
lonia, which  was  not  a  little  increased  -  .  „_ 
,        '         .  .       .         n  •  ]•  .  1     Oct.  25. 

by  a  proclamation  issued  immediately 

after,*  in  which  Mina  theatened  the  same  fate 


*  "  1.  Every  town  or  village  which  shall  yield  to  a  band 
of  rebels,  amounting  in  number  to  less  than  one-third  of 
its  population,  shall  be  sacked  and  burnt. 

"2.  Every  town  or  village  which  shall  surrender  to  a 
band  of  rebels,  greater  in  number  than  one-third  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  greater  part  of  which  inhabitants  shall 
join  the  insurgents,  shall  also  be  sacked  and  burnt. 

"  3.  Every  town  or  village  which  shall  furnish  succor 
or  the  means  of  subsistence  to  rebels  of  any  kind,  who  do 
not  present  themselves  in  a  force  equal  to"  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants,  shall  pay  a  contribution  of  one  thousand  (,'ata- 
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to  all  who  should  still  resist  the  Liberal  forces, 
offering  a  free  pardon  to  such  as  should  desert 
with  their  arms  before  the  20th  of 
i  Ann.  Reg.  November.     The  cruel  resolution 

i£m  t0  Put  a11  to  the  sworJd.  wh0  ^er? 

i.  447,  449  ;  found  in  arms  contending  against 
Ana.  Hist.  t]le  Liberal  forces,  was  too  faith- 
moSdei6"  fully  executed.  All,  whether  monks, 
Espoz-y-  priests,  peasants,  or  soldiers,  were 
Mina,  iii.  5,  8h0t  in  cold  blood,  after  having  sur- 
12"  rendered.1 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
76  Castelfollit,  the  Baron  d'Erolles  hast- 
Continiied  ened  to  unite  himself  to  the  remains 
disasters  of  of  the  garrison,  with  five  thousand 
ists^and'*  mea  wnom  he  had  collected  in  the 
flight  of  the  mountains.  Mina  advanced  to  meet 
regency  him:  the  opposite  forces  met  be- 
from  Urgel.  tween  Tora  and  Sanchaga,  and  the 
Royalists  were  surprised  and  totally  defeated. 
From  thence  Mina  advanced  to  Balaguer,  and 
its  garrison,  one  thousand  strong,  fearing  the 


Ionian  livres,  and  the  members  of  the  municipality  shall 
be  shot. 

"4.  Every  detached  house  in  the  country,  or  in  any 
town  or  village  which  may  be  abandoned  on  the  approach 
of  the  Constitutional  troops,  shall  be  sacked,  pulled  down, 
or  burnt 

"5.  The  municipal  councilors,  magistrates,  and  cures, 
who  shall,  being  within  three  hours'  march  of  my  head- 
quarters, neglect  to  send  me  daily  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  rebels,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  pecuniary  con- 
tribution ;  and  if  serious  disadvantage  shall  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  this  duty,  they  shall  be  shot. 

"6.  Every  soldier  from  the  rebel  ranks  who  shall  pre- 
sent himself  before  me,  or  one  of  my  generals  of  division, 
before  20th  November  next,  shall  be  pardoned. 

"  Mina." 

— Annual  Register,  1622,  p.  251. 


fate  of  that  of  Castelfollit,  evacuated  the  place, 
and  withdrew  to  the  mountains  on  his  jNtQV  3 
approach.    Quesada,  a  few  days  before,  Q^ 
had  been  worsted  in  an  encounter  with 
Espinoza  in  Navarre,  his  corps,  three  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  dispersed  in  the  mountains, 
and  he  himself  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Bayonne.    In  Old  Castile  the  curate 
Merino  had  about  the  same  time  been  defeated, 
and  his  band  dispersed  near  Lerma.    The  Roy- 
alist cause  seemed  every  where  desperate,  and 
the  regency  at  Urgel,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  maintain  their  ground  in  Spain,  had  Nqv 
evacuated  that  town,  and  taken  refuge 
in  Puycerda,  close  to  the  French  frontier.  The 
Trappist,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  Nov>  J9_ 
make  head  against  greatly  superior 

r  6        j.    ?  a     J   ■    ?  i.-„  Nov.  28. 

forces,  now  concentrated  against  mm 
in  Catalonia,  had  been  obliged  also  to  take 
refuge  within  the  French  frontier,  and  had  re- 
paired Toulouse,  where  he  was  the  object  of 
of  almost  superstitious  veneration  and  dread; 
and  the  Baron  d'Erolles  himself,  closely  follow- 
ed by  Mina,  was  obliged  to  accept  battle  from 
his  indefatigable  pursuer,  and  being  defeated, 
and  his  corps  dispersed,  had  also  found  an  asylum 
within  the  friendly  lines  of  France.    The  sole 
strongholds  now  remaining  to  the  Royalists 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  in  the  end  ,  Ann  Hist_ 
of  November,  were  the  forts  of  Urgel  v.  494,  496 ; 
and  Mequinenza,  which  were  im-  Ann.  Reg. 
mediately  invested  by  Mina;  and  lll^^^o- 
although  the  guerrilla  contest  still  rias'del 
continued  in  the  mountains,  every  Epoz-y- 
thing  like  regular  warfare  was  at  Muia,iii.24, 
an  end  throughout  the  Peninsula.1 
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CHAPTER  XH 


CONGRESS  OF  VERONA  FRENCH  INVASION  OF  SPAIN  DEATH  OF  LOOTS  XVHI. 


These  decisive  successes  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  revolutionists  demonstrated 
Great'effect  tne  immense  advantages  they  pos- 
produced  by  sessed  from  the  command  of  the  Gov- 
these  sue-    ernment,  the  army,  the  treasury,  and 

Liberals"16  tne  f°rt'^e(i  places,  and  rendered  it 
more  than  doubtful  whether,  with 
all  the  support  which  the  rural*  population 
could  give  it,  the  Royalist  cause  would  ever 
be  able,  without  external  aid,  to  prevail.  Ex- 
perience had  now  sufficiently  proven,  that  how- 
ever individually  brave,  ardent,  and  indefati- 
gable the  detached  corps  of  the  Royalists  might 
be,  and  however  prolonged  and  harassing  the 
warfare  they  might  maintain  in  the  mountains, 
they  could  not  venture  beyond  their  shelter 
without  incurring  the  most  imminent  hazard 
of  defeat.  It  was  impossible  to  expect  that  a 
confused  and  undisciplined  band  of  priests, 
monks,  cures,  peasants,  hidalgos,  and  smugglers, 
hastily  assembled  together,  in  general  without 
artillery,  always  without  magazines  or  stores, 
could  make  head  against  regular  armies  issuing 
out  of  fortresses  amply  supplied  with  both,  and 
conducted  by  generals  trained  in  the  campaigns 
of  Wellington.  Immense  was  the  impression 
which  these  successes  produced  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees.  There  was  no  end  to  the  ex- 
ultation of  the  Liberals,  in  most  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  towns,  at  victories  which  appeared 
to  promise  a  lasting  triumph  to  their  cause. 
Great  as  they  had  been,  they  were  magnified 
tenfold  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Liberals  in 
the  press  of  both  countries ;  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  declamations  of  their  adherents  in 
the  Spanish  Cortes  or  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  the  most  violent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Royalists  in  both  countries  were  pro- 
portionally depressed.  A  ghastly  crowd  of  five 
or  six  thousand  fugitives  from  the  northern 
provinces  had  burst  through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  escaped  the  sword  of  their  pur- 
suers only  by  the  protection  of  a  nominally 
neutral  but  really  friendly  territory.  They 
were  starving,  disarmed,  naked,  and  destitute 
of  every  thing,  and  spread,  wherever  they  went, 
the  most  heart-rending  accounts  of  their  suffer- 
i  An  Hist  'nSs-  They  had  lost  all  in  the  contest 
v.  497, 498;  for  their  religion  and  their  king — all 
Martignac,  but  the  remembrance  of  their  wrongs 
i.  452,  453.  ancj  tjje  resolution  to  avenge  them.1 
These  events  made  the  deepest  impression 
3  upon  the  Government  and  the  whole 
Effect  of  Royalist  party  in  France.  The  ex- 
these  events  ultation  of  the  Liberals  in  Paris, 

"nd  Euro  e  an^  °Pen  ^°  ^>wans  sung  daily 
an  urope.  jn  journals,  filled  them  wifh  dis- 
may. The  conviction  was  daily  becoming 
stronger  among  all  reflecting  men,  that  how- 
ever calamitous  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
had  been  to  Spain,  and  however  much  it  threat- 
ened the  cause  of  order  and  monarchy  in  both 
countries,  it  could  not  be  put  down  without 


foreign  interference,  and  that  the  Royalists,  in 
combating  it,  would  only  ruin  themselves  and 
their  country,  but  effect  nothing  against  the 
organized  forces  of  their  enemies.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  of  life  or  death  to  the  French 
monarchy ;  for  how  was  royalty  to  exist  at 
Paris  if  cast  down  at  Madrid?  The  necessity 
of  the  case  can  not  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  and  eloquent  but  candid 
historian  of  the  Liberal  school.  "Whatever," 
says  Lamaitine,  "may  have  been  the  faults  of 
the  Government  of  the  Restoration  at  that 
period,  it  is  impossible  for  an  impartial  histo- 
rian to  disguise  the  extreme  danger  against 
which  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  ministers  had  to 
guard  themselves  from  the  revolutions  in  the 
adjoining  countries  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
and  Piedmont,  from  which  the  contagion  of 
military  revolutions  and  secret  societies  had 
spread  into  the  armies,  the  last  support  of 
thrones.  It  was  not  the  cause  of  the  French 
Bourbons  which  tottered,  it  was  that  of  all 
kings  and  of  all  thrones.  Even  more,  it  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  which 
were  sapped  in  all  the  south  of  Europe  by  the 
new  ideas  and  institutions.  The  north  itself — 
Germany,  Prussia,  Russia — felt  themselves  pene- 
trated in  their  inmost  veins  by  that  passion  for 
a  renewal  of  things,  that  pouring  of  youthful 
blood  into  the  institutions,  that  participation 
of  the  people  in  the  government,  which  is  the 
soul  of  modern  times.  Entire  nations,  which 
had  slept  for  centuries  in  their  fetters,  gave 
symptoms  of  returning  life,  and  even  on  the 
confines  of  Asia  hoisted  the  signal  of  the  resur- 
rection of  nations.  All  was  the  work  of  seven 
years  of  peace,  and  of  the  freedom  of  thought 
in  France. 

"  The  Bourbons  had  given  freedom  to  the 
press  and  to  the  tribune  in  their  „ 
country;  and  thatliberty  of  thought,  Larmartine's 
re-echoed  from  Paris  and  London  in  observations 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  had  occa-  on  '"e  sub" 
sioned  the  explosion  of  the  revolu-  Ject' 
tionary  elements  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  centuries  in  the  capitals  of  those  countries. 
By  a  natural  rebound,  these  revolutions — re- 
strained at  Naples  and  Turin,  fermenting  and 
combating  in  Greco-Moldavia  and  Wallachin, 
triumphant  and  exasperated  in  Spain — reacted 
with  terrible  effect  on  the  press,  the  tribune, 
the  youth,  and  the  army  of  France.  The  Con- 
stitution proclaimed  at  Cadiz,  which  left  only 
the  shadow  of  royalty,  which  surpassed  in 
democracy  the  constitution  of  P791  in  France, 
and  which  was  nothing  in  reality  but  a  repub- 
lic masked  by  a  throne,  threw  into  the  shade 
the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  mixed 
constitution  of  Great  Britain.  Revolutionary 
France  blushed  for  its  timidity  in  the  career 
of  innovation  in  presence  of  a  nation  which, 
like  the  Spanish,  had  achieved,  at  the  first  step, 
the  realization  of  all  the  visions  of  the  philoso- . 
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phy  of  1*189 ;  which  had  established  freedom 
of  worship  in  the  realm  of  the  Inquisition, 
vindicated  the  land  from  the  priesthood  in  a 
state  of  monastic  supremacy,  and  dethroned 
kings  in  a  nation  where  absolute  royalty  was 
a  dogma,  and  kings  a  faith.  Every  audacious 
step  of  the  revolution  at  Madrid  was  applauded, 
and  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  the  French 
army.  The  most  vehement  speeches  of  the 
orators  in  the  Cortes,  the  most  violent  articles 
in  the  revolutionary  journals,  were  reprinted 
and  eagerly  read  in  France ;  the  insurrection, 
the  anarchy  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  were  the 
subject  of  enthusiasm  in  Paris;  every  triumph 
of  the  anarchists  at  Madrid  over  the  throne  or 
the  clergy  was  publicly  celebrated  as  a  triumph 
by  the  French  revolutionists.  Spain  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  republic ;  and  a  republic  pro- 
claimed on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  could 
not  fail  to  overturn  the  Bourbons  in  France. 
Europe  was  slipping  from  beneath  the  mon- 
archies; all  felt  it,  and  most  of  all  the  revolu- 
tionists of  Paris.  Was  it  possible  that  the  Bour- 
bons and  their  partisans  should  alone  not  per- 
ceive it?     War  was  declared  between  their 

,T  enemies  and  themselves;  the  field 

i  Lamartine,     e  ,      .  .  '  , 

Histoiredela  °'  battle  was  Spam:  it  was  there 
Restaura-      they  must  conquer  or  die.  Who 
tion,  vii.  64,  can  biame  them  for  having  not  con- 
sented to  die?"1 
But  while  the  considerations  here  so  elo- 
4  quently  set  forth  demonstrate  the 

Opposite  views  absolute  necessity  of  French  in- 
which  prevail-  tervention  in  Spain,  and  vindi- 
ed  in  Great  Bri-  cate  the  steps  t]ley  took  aecorcl- 
tain.  ■     i     ii       r  J 

ingly,  there  were  many  reasons, 

equally  cogent  and  well-founded,  which  caused 
a  very  different  view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject 
in  Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
general,  it  may  be  said  invariable,  sympathy 
of  the  English  with  any  other  people  struggling 
for  freedom,  and  their  constant  conviction  that 
the  cause  of  insurrection  is  that  of  justice,  wis- 
dom, and  ultimate  happiness.  This  is  not  a 
mere  passing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country — it  is  their  firm  and 
settled  belief  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  No  amount  of  exper- 
ience of  ruin  in  other  states,  or  suffering  in 
their  own,  from  the  effect  of  such  convulsions, 
is  able  to  lessen  their  sympathy  for  the  persons 
engaged  in  them,  or  shake  their  belief  in  their 
ultimately  beneficial  consequences.  Justly 
proud  of  their  own  freedom,  and  tracing  to  its 
effects  the  chief  part  of  the  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity which  this  country  has  attained,  they 
constantly  think  that  if  other  nations  could 
win  for  themselves  similar  institutions,  they 
would  attain  to  an  equal  degree  of  felicity. 
They  never  can  be  brought,  generally  speaking, 
to  believe  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
in  race,  physical  circumstances,  and  degree  of 
civilization,  and  that  the  form  of  government 
■which  is  most  beneficial  in  one  situation  is  ut- 
terly ruinous  in  another.  Their  sympathy  is 
always  with  the  rebels;  their  wishes,  in  the 
outset  at  least,  for  the  people  and  against  the 
government.  This  was  the  case  in  1789,  when 
nearly  all  classes  in  Great  Britain  were  carried 
away  by  the  deceitful  dawn  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself  hailed  it  with 
rapture;  and  the  same  disposition  led  them, 
Vol.  I. — C  c 


with  a  few  exceptions  of  reflecting  men,  to 
augur  well  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  to 
sympathize  warmly  with  its  fortunes. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  another  cir- 
cumstance, strongly  rooted  in  the  5 
national  feelings,  which  rendered  Repugnance 
the  thoughts  of  any  French  inter-  t0  French 
vention  in  Spain  peculiarly  ob-  intervention- 
noxious  to  every  person  actuated  by  patri- 
otic dispositions  in  Great  Britain.  Spain  had 
been  the  battle-field  of  England  and  France 
during  the  late  war;  it  had  been  the  theatre 
of  Wellington's  victories — the  most  glorious 
victories  her  arms  had  ever  gained.  The  last 
time  the  French  ensigns  had  been  seen  in  the 
Pyrenees  was  when  they  were  retiring  before 
the  triumphant  host  which  the  English  general 
led  in  pursuit;  the  last  time  the  English  flag 
had  waved  in  Roncesvalles  was  when  they  were 
preparing  to  carry  a  war  of  retaliation  into  the 
heart  of  France.  To  think  of  all  this  being 
reversed ;  of  a  hundred  thousand  French  re- 
tracing their  steps  as  conquerors  through  those 
defiles  where  they  had  so  lately  fled  before  a 
hundred  thousand  English,  Spaniards,  and  Por- 
tuguese, was  insupportable.  Most  of  all  did  it 
appear  so,  when  the  invading  host  was  now 
thought  to  be  arrayed  in  the  cause  of  despots 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  the  de- 
fensive bands  of  the  Spanish  were  united  in 
the  great  cause  of  civil  freedom  and  national 
independence. 

Add  to  this  another  consideration,  not  so  ob- 
vious to  the  general  feelings  of  the  g 
multitude,  influenced  by  present  im-  Danger  of  a 
pressions,  but  perhaps  still  more  co-  renewal  of 
gent  with  the  far-seeing  statesman,  compact^ 
guided  by  ultimate  results.  England  between 
had  repeatedly,  during  the  course  of  France  and 
the  eighteenth  century,  been  brought  bPa,n- 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  superiority  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  taken  together,  to 
her  own :  the  admirable  skill  of  her  admirals, 
the  heroic  resolution  of  her  seamen,  had  alone 
enabled  her  to  make  head  against  the  odds. 
The  fatal  error  committed  by  the  Tories,  in  the 
days  of  Marlborough,  in  allowing  the  Spanish 
crown  to  remain  on  the  head  of  a  Bourbon 
prince,  had  become  apparent  to  all  reflecting 
men:  it  was  equaled  only  by  the  error  of  the 
Whigs,  in  the  days  of  Wellington,  in  doing 
their  utmost  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  head 
of  a  brother  of  Napoleon.  The  "  family  com- 
pact" in  either  case  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  com- 
pact was  in  an  especial  manner  to  be  dreaded, 
if  it  became  an  alliance  of  feeling  and  interest, 
not  less  than  blood  and  cabinets ;  and  a  Bour- 
bon king,  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  arms 
of  a  Bourbon  prince,  was  thrown  into  a  close 
alliance  with  our  hereditary  enemies  by  iden- 
tity of  cause  and  necessity  of  situation,  not  less 
than  family  connection  and  the  danger  of  com- 
mon enemies. 

These  considerations  must  ever  be  entitled  to 
respect,  for  they  were  founded  on  the  7. 
generous  feelings,  a  sincere,  though  Influence  of 
perhaps  mistaken  zeal  for  the  happi-  tlle  Soutn 
ness  ot  mankind,  and  a  just  apprecia-  all(}  span. 
tion  of  our  political  situation,  and  ish  bond- 
the  dangers  which  might  ultimately  holders, 
come  to  threaten  our  independence.    But  in 
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addition  to  this  there  were  others  less  entitled 
to  respect,  because  based  entirely  on  selfish  de- 
sires, but  not  on  that  account  the  less  likely  to 
guide  the  opinions  and  form  the  wishes  of  a 
powerful  portion  of  society.  Influenced  part- 
ly by  their  constant  sympathy  with  revolution- 
ary efforts,  and  partly  by  the  thirst  for  the  ex- 
travagant gains  offered  for  loans  by  the  rulers 
of  revolutionary  states,  the  capitalists  of  En- 
gland had  largely  embarked  in  adventures  con- 
nected with  the  independence  of  South  America. 
The  idea  of  "healthy  young  republics"  arising 
in  those  immense  regions,  and  equaling  those 
of  North  America  in  rapidity  of  growth  and 
extent  of  consumption  of  our  manufactures,  in- 
fluenced some;  the  prospect  of  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  per  cent.,  offered  for  loans,  and  for  a 
few  years  regularly  paid,  attracted  others;  the 
idea  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence 
spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  New  World 
carried  away  a  still  greater  multitude.  No  one 
doubted  that  these  young  republics,  which  had 
been  mainly  rescued  from  the  colonial  oppres- 
sion of  Spain  by  the  sympathizing  arms  of  En- 
gland, and  the  valor  of  Wellington's  disband- 
ed veterans,  would  speedily  become  powerful 
states,  in  close  alliance,  political  and  commer- 
cial, with  Great  Britain,  paying  with  regular- 
ity and  thankfulness  the  ample  interest  due 
upon  their  debts,  consuming  an  immense  and 
daily  increasing  amount  of  our  manufactures, 
and  enriching  in  return  the  fortunate  share- 
holders of  the  mining  companies  that  were 
daily  springing  up,  with  a  large  share  of  the 
riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  sums  expended  by  the  capitalists  of 
8.       Great  Britain  in  advances  to  the 
Immense     revolutionary  governments   of  the 

extent  of  Peninsula  and  their  revolted  colonies 
the  Spanish  ,  , 

and  south  were  60  great  as  almost  to  exceed 
American  belief.  They  were  stated  by  Lord 
loans.  Palmerston,  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, at  £150,000,000  between  1820  and  1850; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  this  immense  sum 
had  been  advanced  before  the  end  of  1822. 
Payment  of  the  interest  even  of  those  vast 
loans  was  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  to 
be  entirely  dependent  on  support  being  given 
the  revolutionary  governments  in  the  Peninsula 
and  South  America.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  colonies  had 
been  mainly  secured  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
army  assembled  in  the  island  of  Leon,  which 
had  also  overturned  the  monarchy  of  Spain; 
and  it  was  expected,  with  reason,  that  the  ut- 
most exertions  would  be  made  by  the  royal 
government,  if  once  restored,  to  regain  their 
sway  over  regions  with  which  so  lucrative  a 
commerce  was  wound  up,  and  from  which  so 
large  a  part  of  the  royal  revenues  was  derived. 
Great  fears  were  entertained,  which  were  af- 
terward amply  justified  by  the  event,  that  the 
king,  if  restored  to  unrestricted  authority, 
would  not  recognize  the  loans  contracted  by 
the  Cortes,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
supplied  from  London.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  the  large  and  powerful  body  of 
English  capitalists  implicated  in  these  advances, 
made  the  greatest  efforts,  by  means  of  the  press, 
public  meetings,  and  detached  publications,  to 
keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  Spanish 
freedom  and  South  American  independence ; 


and  with  such  success  were  their  efforts  attend- 
ed, that  the  people  of  England  were  kept  al- 
most entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  nature 
and  ultimate  results  of  the  contest  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  the  enthusiasm  in  their  favor 
was  all  but  universal. 

A  feeling  so  general,  and  supported  by  so 
many  heart- stirring  recollections  and 
warm  anticipations,  could  not  fail,  in  views'ofthe 
a  country  enjoying  the  popular  form  Cabinet  and 
of  government  which  England  did,  to  Mr.  Canning 
communicate  itself  to  the  House  of  on  the  sub" 
Commons ;  and  so  powerful  was  the 
current,  that  it  is  probable  no  ministry  could 
have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  it.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  were  many  circum- 
stances at  that  period  which  rendered  any  re- 
sistance to  the  popular  wishes  in  this  respect 
impossible.  The  Ministry,  which  had  narrow- 
ly escaped  shipwreck  on  the  question  of  the 
queen's  trial,  was  only  beginning  to  recover  its 
popularity,  and  the  king,  who  had  so  long  la- 
bored under  the  load  of  unpopularity,  had  for 
the  first  time  recently  experienced,  in  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh,  the  intoxication  of  popular  ap- 
plause. It  was  not  the  time  to  check  these  fa- 
vorable dispositions,  by  running  counter  to  the 
national  wishes  on  a  great  question  of  foreign 
policy.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Cabinet  itself  was 
divided  on  the  subject,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion, probably  a  majority,  were  inclined  to  go 
along  with  the  popular  views  regarding  it.  Mr. 
Canning,  in  particular,  who,  on  Lord  London- 
derry's death,  had  exchanged  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor-general of  India,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  for  the  still  more  important  one  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
these  views.  He  was  actuated  in  this  alike  by 
sentiment,  ambition,  and  necessity.  His  feel- 
ings had  originally  led  him  to  take  part  with 
the  Whigs ;  and  although  on  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  he,  by  the  advice  of  their  leaders, 
joined  Mr.  Pitt,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
ardent  opponents  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet 
it  was  its  excesses,  not  its  original  principles, 
which  he  condemned.  His  first  inclinations 
never  deserted  him  through  life.  The  steady 
supporter  of  Catholic  emancipat  ion,  he  had  also 
warmly  embraced  the  new  views  in  regard  to 
freedom  of  trade  which  were  then  beginning, 
not  only  to  prevail  in  Parliament,  but  to  influ- 
ence Government.  During  his  keen  contest  for 
Liverpool,  he  had  been  thrown  much  among, 
and  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with,  the 
leading  merchants  of  that  city,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  sanguine  expectations 
as  to  the  immense  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  this  country  from  the  establishment  of  South 
American  independence.  A  steady  supporter 
of  Wellington  during  the  war,  the  idea  of  the 
work  he  had  achieved  being  undone,  and  French 
influence  re-established  in  the  Peninsula,  was 
utterly  abhorrent  to  his  mind:  a  politician  in- 
fluenced rather  by  feeling  and  impulse  than 
reasoning  and  reflection,  he  did  not  see  that  the 
cause  he  was  now  so  anxious  to  support  in  Spain 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  he  had 
formerly  so  energetically  combated  in  France. 
Finally,  he  was  ambitious,  and  a  great  career 
lay  open  before  him;  he  was  the  man  of  the 
people,  and  they  had  placed  him  in  power ;  he 
was  the  champion  of  England,  and  his  present 
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greatness,  as  well  as  future  renown,  was  wound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  its  interests  and  the 
furtherance  of  its  desires. 

When  views  so  utterly  opposite  were  enter- 
tained on  a  great  question  of  European 

„  10-  polities,  upon  which  it  was  indispensa- 
Congress  { ,  A  ,    ..        ,      ,  i  i_    •  j- 

of  Verona  ble  that  a  decision  should  be  mimedi- 

agreed  on  ately  adopted  by  the  powers  most  im- 
by  all  the  mediately  interested,  and  by  whose 
powers.  amity  th-e  peace  of  tne  worid  had  hith- 
erto been  preserved,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  other  powers  should  have  become  anxious 
for  the  result,  and  eagerly  sought  after  every 
means  of  avoiding  the  dreaded  rupture.  If  En- 
gland and  France  came  to  blows  on  the  Spanish 
question,  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  a  desperate 
European  strife,  possibly  equaling  the  last  in 
duration  and  blood,  would  be  the  result.  For 
although  the  military  strength  of  France,  back- 
ed by  that  of  the  Nothern  powers,  was  obvious- 
ly far  greater  than  that  of  Spain  supported  by 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  yet  who  could  say 
how  long  this  would  last,  and  how  soon  an 
outbreak  at  Paris  might  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment there,  and  array  the  strength  of  France 
on  the  side  of  revolution?  The  throne  of  Louis 
XVIII.  rested  on  a  volcano ;  any  day  an  erup- 
tion of  the  fires  smouldering  beneath  the  sur- 
face might  blow  it  into  the  air;  and  if  such  a 
catastrophe  should  occur,  what  security  was 
there  either  for  the  independence  of  other  na- 
tions, or  the  ability  of  the  Northern  powers  to 
withstand  the  advances  of  revolution  supported 
by  the  united  strength  of  France  and  England  ? 
These  considerations  were  so  obvious,  that  they 
forced  themselves  on  every  mind ;  and  in  order 
to  avert  the  danger,  a  congress  was  resolved  on, 
and  Verona  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  its  assem- 

It  was  originally  intended  that  Lord  London- 
j]  derry,  then  Foreign  Minister,  should 
Members  himself  have  proceeded  to  this  im- 
of the  Con-  portant  congress;  but  his  unhappy 
gress  there,  death  rendered  this  impossible,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed  to  go  in 
his  stead.  It  was  thought  with  justice  that 
England,  in  an  assembly  where  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  deliberation  would  be  the  French  inter- 
vention in  Spain,  could  not  be  so  appropriately 
or  efficiently  represented  as  by  the  illustrious 
warrior  who  had  effected  its  liberation  from  the 
thraldom  of  Napoleon.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Lord  Strangford,  the  English  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  the  present  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, and  Lord  Burghersh.  France  was  rep- 
resented by  her  Foreign  Ministers,  M.  de  Mont- 
morency, M.  de  la  Ferronnay,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  whose 
court  he  was  embassador,  and  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, who  was  admired  by  all  the  world,  and 
who,  at  his  own  request,  had  left  the  situation 
of  embassador  at  London  to  share  in  the  excite- 
ment and  deliberation  of  the  Congress.  From 
his  known  semi-liberal  opinions,  as  well  as  his 
great  reputation,  he  was  selected  to  be  in  some 
degree  a  check  on  M.  de  Montmorency,  who 
was  the  representative  of  the  extreme  Royalists 
in  France,  and  might,  it  was  feared,  unnecessa- 
rily precipitate  hostilities.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander was  there  in  person,  accompanied  by  Nes- 
selrode,  M.  de  Takicheff,  M.  de  Strogonoff,  his 
embassadors  at  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  and 


Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo.    Capo  dTstria,  on  ac- 
count of  his  known  interest  in  the  Greek  insur- 
rection, was  absent    Metternich,  who  soon  be- 
came the  soul  of  the  negotiations,  was  there  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  with  Count  Lebzeltern,  the 
embassador  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  Prussia  was 
represented  by  its  veteran  diplomatists,  Prince 
Hardenberg  and  Count  Bernstorff.  Florence 
was  at  first  thought  of  as  the  place 
of  meeting ;  but  at  the  request  of  J,6j  ^73™' 
the  Emperor  Alexander  it  was  ex-  Lam.  vii. 
changed  for  Verona,  on  account  of  M,  96 ;  Lac. 

the  latter  city  being  a  sort  of  mid-      4,0''  t°? ' 

,  ,.  .    5       „"    ■  1  Chateaubrt- 

way  station   between  Spam   and  anai  con- 

Greece,  the  two  countries  which  it  gres  de  Ve- 
was  foreseen  would  principally  oc-  ™ne>  17' 
cupy  the  attention  of  the  Congress.1 

Verona,  a  city  celebrated  alike  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  is  situated  at  the  12. 
foot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  place  where  Description 
the  Adige,  after  forcing  its  way  of  Verona, 
through  the  defile  of  Chiusa,  immortalized  by 
Dante,  first  emerges  into  the  smiling  plain  of 
Lombardy.  It  is  chiefly  known  to  travelers 
from  its  noble  amphitheatre,  second  only  to  the 
Coliseum  in  solidity  and  grandeur,  and  the  in- 
terior of  which  is  still  as  perfect  as  when  it  was 
filled  with  the  admiring  subjects  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  Its  situation,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  defile  which  leads  from  Germany  into 
Italy,  has  rendered  it  the  scene  since  that  time 
of  many  memorable  events,  when  rival  generals 
contended  for  the  mastery  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  Gothic  hordes  descended  from  the  north  to 
slake  their  thirst  for  spoil  with  the  riches  of 
the  fairest  part  of  Europe.  The  great  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  which  Tacitus  has 
immortalized,2  was  decided  under  its  ~  Tacitus 
walls ;  the  hordes  of  Alaric,  the  le-  Hist.  ii.  30, 
gions  of  Theodoric,  defiled  through  its  3i- 
gates;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  Napoleon 
set  out  at  the  head  of  the  redoubtable  grena- 
diers who  decided  the  terrible  strife  between 
France  and  Austria  on  the  dikes  of  Areola. 
Nor  is  the  charm  of  imagination  wanting  to 
complete  the  interest  of  these  historic  recol- 
lections, for  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  and 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare.*  The  modern  city  presents  an  interest- 
ing assemblage  of  the  relics  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times ;  for  if  the  stately  remains  of  its  am- 
phitheatre carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  its  fortified  bridges,  curious 
arches,  and  castellated  towers,  remind  us  not 
less  forcibly  of  the  times  of  Gothic  strife ;  while 
its  spacious  squares,  elegant  piazzas,  and  deco- 
rated theatres,  bespeak  the  riches 

and  luxury  which  have  grown  up  3  Personal 

.,,   ^,      J  ,      &     .  ,    ,r  observation, 

with  the  peace  01  modern  society. 

Before  going  to  Verona,  M.  de  Montmorency 

repaired  to  Vienna,  where  he  had 

several  confidential  interviews  with  views  of  the 

M.  de  Metternich.  Their  views  were  different 

entirely  in  unison  ;  and  as  it  was  an-  powers  at  the 

ticipated  that  the  intentions  of  the  congress. 

cabinet  of  Berlin  would  be  mainly 

influenced  by  those  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 

who  was  known  to  have  the  utmost  dread  of 

the  military  revolts  of  Southern  Europe.it  was 

*  See  "  The  Tomb  in  Verona,"  a  fragment,  but  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many  interesting  monuments 
of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  genius. 
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with  reason  expected  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
assembled  powers  would  be  all  but  unanimous. 
England,  indeed,  it  was  well  known,  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  any  armed  intervention  of 
France  in  the  Peninsula;  but,  oppressed  as  she 
was  with  debt,  and  absorbed  in  pacific  objects, 
it  was  not  anticipated  that  she  would  draw  the 
sword  in  its  behalf,  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
clared resolution  of  all  the  great,  powers  on  the 
Continent;  and  the  extreme  division  of  opinion 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  themselves,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  revolution,  encouraged  the  hope  that 
their  governments  would  fall  to  the  ground  of 
themselves,  without  the  necessity  of  military 
operations.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  favorable 
circumstances  which  augured  so  well  for  vigor- 
ous measures,  the  Cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.  was 
much  divided  on  the  subject.  The  king  him- 
self, with  M.  de  Villele,  his  Prime 
373  376"'  Minister,  strongly  inclined  to  a  pa- 
Lac.  Hi.  405,  cific  policy,  and  deprecated  war  as 
407;  Lam.  a  ]ast  resource  to  be  avoided  as  lone 
96'  "■    as  possible.' 

Verona  exhibited,  when  the  Congress  opened 

within  its  walls,  even.more  than  the 

Brilliant  as-    usual  union  of  rank,  genius,  celeb- 

semblagc  of    rity,  and  beaut}',  which  are  usually 

princesses  attracted  by  such  assemblages.  The 
and  courtiers  t-<  .  •  .  i 

at  Verona.     Empress  of  Austria  was  present,  the 

ex-Empress  Marie-Louise  was  there, 
and  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  being  again  united 
to  her  august  family;  but  the  brilliant  dream 
of  her  life  had  already  passed  away,  and  the 
widow  of  Napoleon  had  sunk  into  the  obscure 
wife  of  her  own  chamberlain.  The  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  with  the  princesses  her  daughters, 
the  princesses  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  several 
of  the  German  powers,  embellished  the  saloons 
by  their  beauty,  or  adorned  them  by  their 
charms.  Never  had  any  town  in  Italy  exhib- 
ited such  a  combination  of  every  thing  that 
could  distract  the  thoughts  of  the  diplomatists, 
or  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  prin- 
cipal actors  and  actresses  from  Paris  and  Vien- 
na had  arrived,  and  added  by  their  talents  to 
the  general  enchantment;  splendid  balls  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  rapid  succession,  inter- 
mingled with  concerts,  in  which  the  genius  of 
Rossini  shone  forth  with  the  highest  lustre.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  pomp  and  splendor,  the 
business  of  diplomacy  proceeded  abreast  of  that 
of  amusement ;  the  embassadors  were  as  much 
occupied  as  the  chamberlains;  and  a  hidden 
but  most  formidable  power — that  of  the  Jes- 

,T„  ■■  uits,  and  the  extreme  religious  party 
=  Lac.  in.         '  .  »  .      i  ■> 

408,  411  ;  — carried  on  a  series  of  intrigues  des- 
Cap.  vii.  tined  to  produce  the  most  important 
373, 375.  resuits.» 

The  first  matter  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  was  the  in- 
Treaty5for  the  snrre°t'on  in  Greece,  and  the  com- 
evacuation  of  plicated  relations  of  Russia  and  the 
Piedmont  and  Porte ;  but  they  must  be  reserved 
Dec'Ti  1822  ^or  a subsequent  chapter,  when  that 
'  '  important  subject  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  state  of  Piedmont  next  came  un- 
der discussion,  and  as  it  presented  much  fewer 
difficulties,  it  was  soon  adjusted.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  declared  that  the  time  had  now  ar- 
rived when  the  state  of  his  dominions  was  so 
satisfactory  that  lie  could  dispense  with  the 
presence  and  protection  of  the  auxiliary  Aus- 


trian force.  The  allied  sovereigns  acceded  to 
his  request  for  its  removal,  and  a  treaty  was  in 
consequence  concluded,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Austrian  troops  should  begin  to 
evacuate  his  territories  on  the  31st  December, 
and  that  the  evacuation  should  be  completed 
by  the  delivery  of  the  fortress  of  Alessandria  on 
the  30th  September,  18'23.  By  a  separate  con- 
vention, concluded  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  auxiliary  Austrian  force  which 
occupied  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
which  was  supported  entirely  at  IJigt^'Ann! 
the  cost,  of  their  inhabitants,  should  Hist.  v.  '707 ; 
be  reduced  by  seventeen  thousand  Cap-  v'>-  375, 
men.1  3'6- 

A  strenuous  and  most  praiseworthy  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  AVelling- 


16. 

Resolution  of 


ton,  under  Mr.  Canning's  instn 
tions,  to  procure  some  resolution  th7con'gress 
from  the  allied  powers  against  the  regarding  the 
slave-trade.  He  stated,  in  his  note  slave-trade- 
on  this  subject,  that  of  the  eight  powers  who, 
in  1815,  had  signed  a  declaration  against  that 
atrocious  traffic,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  "  put 
a  period  to  a  scourge  which  had  so  long  deso- 
lated Africa,  disgraced  Europe,  and  afflicted 
humanity,"  seven  had  passed  laws  witli  the 
design  of  prohibiting  their  subjects  entirely 
from  engaging  in  it;  but  Portugal  and  Brazil 
continued  to  carry  it  on  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  To  such  a  length  was  this  trade  now 
pushed,  that  during  seven  months  of  the  year 
1821  above  38,000  human  beings  had  been  torn 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  thrown  into  hope- 
less and  irremediable  slavery;  and  from  the 
month  of  July,  1820,  to  that  of  October,  1821, 
no  less  than  332  vessels  had  entered  the  rivers 
of  Africa,  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  to  buy 
slaves,  each  of  which  could  carry  500  or  COO 
slaves,  which  would,  if  they  were  all  filled,  im- 
ply a  transportation  of  nearly  200,000  human 
beings.  Great  part  of  this  detestable  traffic 
was  stated  to  be  carried  on  under  the  French 
flag.  Notwithstanding  these  appalling  facts, 
which  could  neither  be  denied  nor  controverted, 
the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  any  decisive  measure  which  might  ex- 
clude them  from  a  share  of  this  lucrative  com- 
merce was  so  great,  that  all  that  Great  Britain 
could  obtain  from  the  Congress  was  a  vague 
declaration  from  the  five  great  powers,  "that 
they  have  never  ceased,  and  will  never  cease,  to 
regard  the  slave-trade  as  a  traffic 
which  has  too  long  desolated  Af-  nX?Nov024* 
rica,  disgraced  Europe,  and  afflict-  1622 ;  Reponce 
ed  humanity;  and  that  they  are  de Chateaubri- 
ready,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  j"^  s'„]'u. 
to  concur  in  all  measures  which  tions'des  Con- 
may  insure  and  accelerate  the  en-  gres,  Nov.  28, 
tire  and  final  abolition  of  that  iS^nA"ilisU 

.  V.  /GO,  <07. 

commerce. 

Another  subject  was  brought  under  the 

notice  of  the  Congress  by  Great  ]7 

Britain,  upon  which  the  views  Note  of  England 

of  its  Cabinet  and  of  that  of  the  regarding  South 

Tuileries  were  still  more  at  vari-  American  indc- 

,     ,  .  ,                ,          ,  pendence. 
ance,  and  which  presaged  great 

and  lasting  changes  in  both  hemispheres.  This 
was  the  all-important  one  of  South  American 
Independence.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  pre- 
sented a  note  to  the  Congress,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  "  The  connection  subsisting  between  the 
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subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe  has  for  long  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  recognize  the  existence  de 
facto  of  governments  formed  in  different  places, 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  conclude  treaties 
with  them;  the  relaxation  of  the  authority  of 
Spain  in  her  colonies  in  South  America  has 
given  rise  to  a  host  of  pirates  and  adventurers 
— an  insupportable  evil,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  England  to  extirpate  without  the  aid  of  the 
local  authorities  which  occupy  the  adjacent 
coasts  and  harbors ;  and  the  necessity  of  this 
co-operation  can  not  but  lead  to  the  recogni- 
tion de  facto  of  a  number  of  governments  of 
their  own  creation."  Veiled  under  a  desire  to 
suppress  the  undoubted  evil  of  piracy,  this 
was  an  attempt  indirectly  to  obtain  from  the 
Congress  some  act  or  declaration  amounting  to 
a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  South 
America.  The  other  powers,  accordingly,  saw 
the  object,  and  immediately  took  the  alarm. 
Austria  answered,  "  that  England  was  perfect- 
ly entitled  to  defend  her  commercial  interests 
from  piracy  ;  but  as  to  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  Austria  would  never  recognize 
it,  so  long  as  his  Christian  Majesty  had  not 
formally  renounced  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
heretofore  exercised  over  these  provinces." 
Prussia  and  Russia  answered  the  note  in  the 
same  terms;  and  in  a  long  and  able  note, 
drawn  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  on  the  part 
of  France — "In  so  grave  a  question,  France 
feels  that  Spain  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
consulted  as  sovereign  de  jure  of  these  colonies. 
France  concurs  with  England  in  holding  that, 
when  intestine  troubles  have  long  prevailed, 
and  the  law  of  nations  has  thereby  been  prac- 
tically abrogated,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  natural  right 
resumes  its  empire.  She  admits  that  there  are 
inevitable  prescriptions  of  some  rights,  and 
that,  after  a  government  has  long  resisted,  it  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  yield  to  overbearing  ne- 
cessity, in  order  to  terminate  many  evils,  and 
prevent  one  state  from  alone  reaping  advant- 
ages in  which  other  states  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate. But  to  prevent  the  jealousies  and 
rivalries  of  commerce,  which  might  involve 
governments  against  their  will  in  hostilities, 
some  general  measure  should  be  adopted ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  reconcile  the 
interests  of  Spain,  of  its  colonies,  and  of  the 
European  states,  by  a  measure  which,  founded 
on  the  broad  basis  of  equality  and  reciprocity, 
might  bring  into  harmony  also  the  rights  of 
legitimacy  and  the  necessities  of  policy."  The 
proposed  measure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came 
to  nothing ;  but  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
>  Chateau-  broached  at  all  proved  what  adverse 
briand,  Con-  interests  were  arising  in  the  world, 
gres  de  Ve-  and  the  seeds  of  what  divisions  were 
rone,  1.  89,  germinating  beneath  the  treacherous 
surface  of  the  European  alliance.1 
But  all  these  subjects  of  division,  important 
jg  and  pregnant  with  future  changes 
as  they  were,  yielded  to  the  Spanish 
question,  for  the  solution  of  which 
the  Congress  had  been  assembled, 
and  which  required  immediate  de- 
cision. The  instructions  of  M.  de 
Villele  on  this  subject  were  very 
cautiously  worded,  and  intended,  above  all,  to 


Instruc 
tions  of  M. 
de  Villele  to 
M.  de  Mont- 
morency 
regarding 
Spain. 


avoid  the  appearance  of  France  requesting  from 
the  other  powers  instructions  how  to  act  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  They  bore,  "  We 
have  not  determined  to  make  war  on  Spain ; 
the  Cortes  would  carry  Ferdinand  back  to  Cadiz 
rather  than  suffer  him  to  be  conducted  to 
Verona.  The  situation  of  France  is  not  such 
as  to  oblige  us  to  ask  for  permission  for  a  war 
of  invasion,  as  Austria  was  at  Lay  bach  ;  for  we 
are  under  no  necessity  of  declaring  war  at  all, 
nor  of  asking  for  succor  to  carry  it  on  if  we 
do  ;  and  we  could  not  admit  of  it,  if  it  should 
lead  to  the  passage  of  foreign  troops  through 
our  territory.  The  opinion  of  our  plenipoten- 
tiaries upon  the  question  of  what  the  Congress 
should  determine  on  in  regard  to  Spain  is,  that 
France  is  the  sole  power  which  should  act  with  its 
troops,  and  that  it  must  be  the  sole  judge  of 
when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  The  French 
plenipotentiaries  must  never  consent  that  the 
Congress  should  prescribe  the  conduct  which 
France  should  pursue  in  regard  to  Spain.  They 
should  accept  of  no  pecuniary  succor  nor  aid 
from  the  passage  of  troops  through  our  terri- 
tory. They  should  be  firm  in  considering  the 
Spanish  question  in  its  general  aspect,  and  en- 
deavor to  obtain  from  the  Congress  a  contin- 
gent treaty,  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
France,  either  for  the  case  of  a  1  chateau- 
war  between  herself  and  Spain,  or  briand,  Con- 
fer the  case  of  the  powers  recog-  gres  de  Ve- 
nizing  the  independence  of  South  ™^e'  102> 
America.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  instructions  of  En- 
gland to  her  plenipotentiary  were 
equally  decided,  and  such  as  ap-  Mr  c"'nino.,s 
parently  to  render  almost  unavoid-  instructions°to 
able  a  rupture  between  the  two  Duke  of  Wel- 
powers.  Lord  Londonderry,  be-  g"stt0?7  jg.2o 
fore  his  death,  had  drawn  up  a  p-~'' 
note  for  our  plenipotentiaries,  which  repudia- 
ted, in  the  strongest  manner,  any  interference 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Spain.*  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  only  been  forty-eight  hours  in  office 
when  he  was  called  on  to  give  his  instructions 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  appointed 
successor  to  that  lamented  nobleman  as  the 
plenipotentiary  of  England;  but  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  at  once  drawing  them  up.  His 
private  inclination,  not  less  than  his  public 
duty,  led  him  to  adhere  to  the  line  marked  out 
by  Lord  Londonderry.  His  instructions  to 
Wellington,  accordingly,  on  this  point  were, 
"  If  there  be  a  determined  project  to  interfere, 
by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  present  struggle 
in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such 
interference,  soobjeetionabledoes  2  Mr.  Canning's 
it  appear  to  them  in  principle,2  Instructions  to 
as  well  as  utterly  impracticable  ^'"of0,":™ 
in  execution,  that,  when  the  ne-  Aenp^  Reg.bf822, 
cessity  arises — or,  I  would  rather  97  ;  Public  docu- 
say,  when  an  opportunity  pre-  rnents,  and  Ann. 
sents  itself— I  am  to  instruct  Hist'  v'  683' 


*  "  With  respect  to  Spain,  there  seems  nothing  to  add 
to,  or  vary,  in  the  course  of  policy  hitherto  pursued.  So- 
licitude for  the  royal  family,  observance  of  our  engage- 
ments with  Portugal,  and  a  rigid  abstinence  from  any  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country,  must  be 
considered  as  forming  the  limits  of  his  Majesty's  policy." 
— Marquis  Londonderry's  Instructions,  transferred  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sept.  14,  1822.  Annual  Regis- 
ter, 1822,  p.  9b.    (Public  Documents.) 
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your  Grace  at  once  frankly  and  decidedly  to 
declare,  that  to  any  such  interference  his  Ma- 
jesty will  not  be  a  party." 
When  instructions  so  directly  at  variance 
qo  were  given  to  the  English  and 
Measures  French  plenipotentiaries  upon  a 
adopted  by  the  great  public  question,  on  which 
majority  of  the  an  instant  decision  required  to  be 

Congress  on  taken  by  the  powers  immediately 
the  subject.  J.  .    1     ,        ,        .,   ,  J 

concerned,  it  need  not  be  said  that 

the  peace  of  Europe  was  seriously  threatened. 
In  effect,  the  divergence  of  opinion  upon  this 
point,  as  well  as  the  ulterior  one  of  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  colonies  in 
South  America,  was  so  great,  that  it  probably 
would  have  been  broken,  and  a  calamitous  war 
ensued,  if  the  other  powers  had  been  less  unan- 
imous and  decided  than  they  were  in  support- 
ing the  French  view  of  the  necessity  of  an 
armed  intervention.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
from  the  first,  both  officially  through  his  pleni- 
potentiaries, and  privately  in  society,  expressed 
his  opinion  in  the  strongest  manner  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  declared  his  readiness  to  support  any 
measures  which  France  might  deem  essential 
for  its  safety.  Prussia  adopted  the  same  views: 
the  obligations  contracted  in  1813  rendered  no 
other  course  practicable  to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin. 
Austria  was  more  doubtful:  Metternich  had  a 
mortal  dread  of  the  northern  Colossus,  and  in 
secret  urged  M.  de  Villele  to  adopt  no  measures 
which  should  give  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a 
pretext  for  again  moving  his  troops  across 
Germany.  But  as  he  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  danger  to  Europe  from  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  acted  upon  in  Spain,  and  he 
had  himself  coerced  them  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  in  Italy,  he  could  not  ostensibly  devi- 
ate from  the  other  Continental  powers  on  a  sub- 
ject so  vital  to  their  common  welfare.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  several  conferences,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  limiting 
their  interference  with  Spain  to  resistance  to 
its  external  aggressions  or  attempts  at  propa- 
i  Proces  gandism,  but  not  attempting  any 
Verbal  Oct.  armed  interference  with  its  domes- 
20.  and  Nov.  tic  concerns,  the  matter  came  to  this, 
17, 1832  ;  An.  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  refused 
685 1  Cha-^3'  '°  sVn  Proc^s  verbaux  of  the  con- 
tcaubriand,  ference,  when  the  opinions  of  the 
Congres  de    other  powers  were  expressed  in  fa- 

Ynl°?£n ''  vor  of  an  intervention,  in  certain 
104,  120.  .     .  .        ' , 

events,  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  mode  of  deliberating  on  this  subject  was 
0j  very  peculiar,  but  well  calculated 
Questions  to  cut  short  the  usual  evasions 
proposed  by  and  subterfuges  of  diplomatic  inter- 
France,  and  courge  France,  through  its  minis- 
answers  of  ,  ,'  . 
the  Conti-    ter,  proposed  three  questions  to  the 

nental  Congress,  which  were  as  follows : 
P°w^dand  "  1.  In  case  France  should  find  her- 
'  nS  an  •  se|f  Under  the  necessity  of  recalling 
her  embassador  from  Madrid,  anil  interrupting 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain,  are  the 
great  powers  disposed  to  adopt  similar  steps, 
and  to  break  off  their  intercourse  with  that 
country  also  ?  2.  If  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  in  what  way,  and  by 
what  acts,  would  the  great  powers  give  France 
their  moral  support,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
spire a  salutary  terror  into  the  revolutionists 


of  all  countries?  3.  What,  in  fine,  are  the  in- 
tentions of  the  great  powers  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  material  succor  which  they  are 
disposed  to  give  to  France,  in  case,  on  her  re- 
quisition, such  assistance  might  appear  neces- 
sary?" To  these  questions  "the  three  Conti- 
nental powers  answered,  on  the  30th  October, 
that  they  would  follow  the  example  of  France 
in  respect  to  their  diplomatic  relations ;  that 
they  would  take  the  same  attitude  which  France 
took  ;  and  that  they  would  give  all  the  succor 
of  which  it  might  stand  in  need.  A  treaty 
was  to  fix  the  period  and  mode  of  that  co- 
operation." The  Duke  of  Wellington  answer- 
ed, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  "that  having 
no  information  as  to  the  causes  of  this  mis- 
understanding, and  not  being  in  a  situation  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  hypothetical  case  put, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  answer  any  of  the 
questions."  It  was  afterward  agreed  that,  in- 
stead of  a  joint  note  being  prepared  by  the  four 
Continental  powers,  and  signed  by  their  respect- 
ive plenipotentiaries,  each  should  address  a 
separate  note  to  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  of  the 
same  general  import,  but  contain-  ,  YVellin 
ing  in  detail  the  views  by  which  ton's  Memo- 
they  were  severally  actuated  ;  which  randum, 
was  accordingly  done:  while  the  ^95'  ^ 
Duke  of  Wellington  addressed  a  note  Questions 
to  the  Congress,  stating  the  reasons  or  France; 

why  his  Government  abstained  from  Arin-  IIist- 
J       1   •  ,■  v.  084,  b86. 

any  sucli  intervention.1* 


*  The  notes  of  the  four  Continental  powers.were  all  of 
the  same  import ;  that  of  Prussia  was  the  most  explicit, 
and  was  in  these  terms  :  "  The  Prussian  Government 
sees  with  grief  the  Spanish  Government  enter  upon  a 
career  which  menaces  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  ;  it  re- 
collects the  title  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  which  the 
Spanish  nation  has  given  during  so  many  ages,  and  the 
heroic  perseverance  with  which  it  has  triumphed  over  the 
ambitious  and  oppressive  efforts  of  the  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  France.  The  moral  state  of  Spain  is  such  at 
present,  that  the  foreign  powers  must  necessarily  lind 
themselves  disturbed  by  it.  Doctrines  subversive  of  all 
social  order  are  there  openly  preached  and  protected  ; 
daily  insults  against  all  ttie  sovereigns  of  Europe  fill  its 
journals  with  impunity.  The  clubs  of  Spain  have  their 
emissaries  in  all  quarters,  to  associate  wiih  their  dark  de- 
signs conspirators  in  every  country  against  the  public 
order  and  the  legitimate  authority.  The  inevitable  effect  of 
these  disorders  is  seen  in  the  interruption  of  the  relations 
between  France  and  Spain.  The  irritation  to  which  it 
gives  rise  is  such  as  to  inspire  the  most  serious  alarm  as 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
That  consideration  itself  would  suffice  to  determine  the 
united  sovereigns  to  break  silence  on  a  state  of  things 
which  from  day  to  day  threatens  to  compromise  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  It  is  not  for  foreign  powers  to  de- 
termine what  institutions  answer  best  for  the  character, 
manners,  and  real  necessities  of  the  Spanish  nation  ;  but 
it  belongs  to  them  undoubtedly  to  judge  of  the  effects 
which  experience  has  taught  them  such  changes  produce 
upon  themselves,  and  to  fix  their  determination  ami  luinre 
position  in  regard  to  Spain  on  these  considerations." — 
Chateaubriand,  emigres  de  Verone,  i.  130,  131. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  note 
to  the  Continental  sovereigns,  said,  ''The  origin,  circum- 
stances, and  consequences  of  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, may  have  endangered  the  safety  of  other  countries, 
and  may  have  excited  the  uneasiness  of  the  Governments 
whose  Ministers  1  am  now  addressing,  and  those  Govern- 
ments may  think  it  necessary  to  address  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  topics  referred  to  in  their  dispatches. 
But  I  would  request  those  Ministers  to  consider  whether 
the  measures  now  proposed  are  calculated  to  allay  the  ir- 
ritation against  France,  and  to  prevent  a  possible  rupture, 
and  whether  they  might  not  with  advantage  be  delayed  to 
a  later  period.  They  are  certainly  calculated  to  irritate 
the  Government  of  Spain  ;  to  afford  ground  for  a  belief 
that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  irritation  which  sub- 
sists between  that  Government  and  France  to  call  down 
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The  business  of  the  Congress  at  Verona  was 
now  concluded,  and  it  had  turned 
Views  of    out  entirely  to  the  advantage  of 
what  had    France  ;  for  not  only  had  she  gained 
occurred  in  the  consent  of  all  the  Continental 
this  Con-    states  to  the  policy  which  she  deem- 
ed it  expedient  to  adopt,  but,  what 
was  of  equal  importance,  she  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  the  judge  of  that  policy:  the  other 
powers  had  agreed  to  follow  in  her  wake,  not 
take  the  lead.    For  the  first  time  for  a  very 
long  period,  England  found  herself  isolated  on 
the  Continent,  and  doomed  to  be  the  impotent 
spectator  of  operations  which  she  neither  ap- 
proved of  nor  could  prevent    Without  follow- 
ing out  further  the  thread  of  the  negotiations, 
which  were  now  substantially  decided,  it  is 
more  material  to  show  what  were  the  secret 
views  of  the  French  diplomatists  in  this,  for 
them,  auspicious  state  of  affairs.    "  The  dis- 
patch of  M.  de  Montmorency,"  said  Chateau- 
briand to  M.  de  Villele,  "  will  show  you  the 
conclusion  of  the  affair  of  Spain,  which  has 
turned  out  entirely  as  you  wished.    This  even- 
ing we  are  to  have  a  conference,  to  determine 
on  the  mode  of  making  known  the  sentiments 
of  the  Alliance  to  Europe.    Russia  is  marvel- 
ously  favorable ;  Austria  is  with  us  on  this, 
though  on  other  points  inclined  to  the  English 
policy ;  Prussia  follows  Austria.    The  wish  of 
the  powers  is  decidedly  pronounced  for  a  war 
with  Spain.    It  is  for  you,  my  dear  friend,  to 
consider  whether  you  ought  not  to  seize  the 
occasion,  perhaps  unique,  to  replace  France  in 
the  rank  of  military  powers;  to  restore  the 
white  cockade  in  a  war,  in  short,  almost  with- 
out danger,  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  Roy- 
alists and  the  army  strongly  incline.    There  is 
no  question  of  the  occupation  of  the  Peninsula, 
but  of  a  rapid  movement  which  would  restore 
power  to  the  true  Spaniards,  and  take  away 
from  you  all  disquietude  for  the  future.  The 
last  dispatches  of  M.  Lagarde  prove  how  easy 
x  chatea     that  success  would  be.1    All  conti- 
briand  to    nental  Europe  would  be  for  us;  and 
M.  de  Vii-   if  England  took  umbrage,  she  would 
^'ofaoi  not  even  have  time  to  throw  herself 
1822  ,CCon-  on  a  colony-    As  to  the  Chambers, 
gres  de  Ve-  success  covers  every  thing.  Doubt- 
rone,  i.  144,  less  commerce  and  the  finances  would 
suffer  for  a  moment,  but  nothing  great 


upon  Spain  the  power  of  the  Alliance,  and  thus  to  embar- 
rass still  more  the  difficult  position  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. His  Majesty's  Government  is  of  opinion,  that 
to  animadvert  upon  the  internal  transactions  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  unless  such  transactions  affect  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  is  inconsistent 
with  those  principles  on  which  his  Majesty  has  invariably 
acted  on  all  questions  concerning  the  internal  concerns  of 
other  countries ;  that  such  animadversions,  if  made, 
must  involve  his  Majesty  in  serious  responsibility  if  they 
should  produce  any  effect,  and  must  irritate  if  they  should 
riot ;  and  if  addressed  as  proposed,  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, are  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
Spain,  and  to  produce  the  worst  consequences  upon  the 
probable  discussion  between  that  country  and  France. 
The  King's  Government  must  therefore  decline  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  hold  a  common  language  with  his  allies 
Upon  this  occasion  ;  and  it  is  so  necessary  for  liis  Majesty 
riot  to  be  supposed  to  participate  in  a  measure  of  this  de- 
scription, and  calculated  to  produce  such  consequences, 
that  his  Government  must  equally  refrain  from  advising 
his  Majesty  to  direct  that  any  communication  should  be 
made  to  the  Spanish  Government  on  the  subject  of  its  re- 
lations with  France." — Duke  of  Wellington's  Note  to 
the  Allied  Powers,  20th  November,  1822  ;  Annual  Regis- 
ter, 1822,  p.  101.    (Public  Documents.) 


can  be  done  without  some  inconveniences.  To 
destroy  a  focus  of  Jacobinism,  to  re-establish  a 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  by  the  arms  of  a  Bour- 
bon— these  are  results  which  outweigh  all  con- 
siderations of  a  secondary  nature." 

But  while  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Mont- 
morency, and  the  war  party,  were  „3 
with  reason  congratulating  them-  viewsofM. 
selves  on  the  success  of  France  at  de  Villele 
the  Congress,  very  different  views  5*5  Louis 
were  entertained  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  M.  de  Villele  at  Paris.  They  were  sincere- 
ly pacific  in  their  ideas,  and,  not  without  rea- 
son, extremely  apprehensive  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  a  war  with  Spain.  It  was  not  ex- 
ternal, but  internal,  danger  that  they  dreaded. 
They  were  well  aware  that  Spain,  in  its  dis- 
tracted state,  would  be  wholly  unable  to  with- 
stand the  arms  of  France,  if  these  arms  were 
united;  but  who  could  answer  for  this  una- 
nimity prevailing  in  a  war  of  opinion,  when  the 
French  troops  grouped  round  the  white  flag 
were  to  be  met  by  the  Spanish  arrayed  under 
the  tricolor  standards?  The  recent  disasters 
of  the  Royalists  in  Spain  had  shown  how  little 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  their  support  in 
any  serious  conflict;  and  was  there  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that,  if  the  arms  and  the  Liberal 
press  of  England  were  engaged  on  the  side  of 
the  republicans  in  the  Peninsula,  a  convulsion 
fatal  to  the  reigning  dynasty  might  ensue  to 
the  south  of  the  Channel?  These  considera- 
tions weighed  much  both  with  the  king  and 
his  Prime  Minister;  and  although,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Congress,  M.  de  Montmorency 
was  made  a  duke,  yet  grave  doubts  were  still 
entertained  whether  it  was  either  prudent  or 
safe  to  go  into  the  measures  agreed  on  by  the 
Congress.  They  were  confirmed  in  these  opin- 
ions by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  on  his 
way  back  from  Verona,  had  a  long  and  confi- 
dential interview  with  Louis  XVIII.  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  extreme  danger  which  France  would 
run  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  both  from  inter- 
nal dissension  and  the  loss  of  the  alliance  and 
moral  support  of  England.  The  great  personal 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  the  ob- 
vious weight  of  his  arguments,  produced  such  an 
effect,  that  they  had  well-nigh  over-  [  Lam  vii 
turned  every  thing  done  at  Verona,  107,  108;  ' 
and  detached  France  from  the  alii-  f-ap.  viii, 
anee  of  the  Continental  sovereigns.1  *  5'  7- 

The  first  effect  it  produced  was  to  overturn 
M.  de  Montmorenc}-,  and  place  M.  de  24. 
Chateaubriand  in  his  stead.    So  un-  Secret  eor- 
easy  was  the  king  at  what  the  Duke  respon^;, 
of  Wellington  had  represented,  that  devmele' 
he  demanded  a  distinct  explanation  and  M.  de 
from  M.  de  Montmorency  of  the  Lagarde. 
causes  of  complaint  which  lie  had  against  the 
Spanish  government.    The  latter  replied.  "  that 

*  The  duke's  instructions  on  tiiis  occasion  were  a.s  fol- 
lows ;  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  may  declare  openly  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  France,  that  the  Government  of 
His  Britaiinic  Majesty  has  always  been  opposed  to  any 
foreign  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  given  no  cause  of  complaint  to 
any  power,  and  the  defects  of  its  constitution  are  a  matter 
of  internal  politics,  with  which  no  foreign  power  has  any 
title  to  interfere." — Mr.  Canning's  Memorandum  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Nov.  4,  1822  ;  Capefigue,  viii, 
5,6, 
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the  causes  of  difference  between  France  and 
Spain  were  not  of  so  precise  a  kind  as  to  admit 
of  an  exact  and  special  definition ;  that  a  new 
state  of  things  had  been  formed  by  f  he  relations 
of  the  two  countries;  that  the  opinions  in  the 
ascendant  in  Spain  were  such  as  to  endanger 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  that  France  would 
rather  incur  all  the  risks  of  war  than  expose  it- 
self to  the  inconveniences  of  the  other  alterna- 
tive." Meanwhile  the  journals  in  the  interest 
of  the  respective  ministers  commenced  a  violent 
contest  on  the  subject,  the  Journal  des  Debats 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  preserving  peace, 
the  Quotidienne  the  imperative  duty  of  going 
to  war.  In  this  state  of  division,  both  in  re- 
spect of  public  opinion  and  in  his  own  Cabi- 
net, the  king,  with  the  concurrence  of  M.  de 
Villele,  adopted  the  questionable  step  of  open- 
ing, through  the  Prime  Minister,  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  M.  de  Lagarde,  the  embassa- 
dor at  Madrid,  unknown  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, in  which  he  recommended  a  conciliatory 
course  of  policy,  entirely  at  variance  with  what 
had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  Congress,  and  very 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  England 
on  the  subject.  The  idea  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
which  flattered  his  secret  vanity,  was,  that  Fer- 
dinand VII.  should  follow  his  example,  and  give 
a  constitution  to  his  subjects,  which  might  es- 
tablish  a  representative  monarchy  in  harmony 
with  that  existing  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that,  without  the  sup- 
i  cap.  viij,  port  of  the  allied  bayonets,  that  con- 
7, 10  ;  Lam.  stitution  never  would  have  been  ac- 
vii.  107, 108.  cepted  in  his  own  dominions.1  * 

*  The  note  of  M.  de  Villele  approved  of  by  Louis  XVIII. 
set  forth — "  Since  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  Spain 
in  April,  1820,  France,  regardless  of  the  dangers  with  which 
she  herself  was  threatened  by  that  revolution,  has  usedits 
best  endeavors  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  the 
two  kings,  and  to  maintain  the  connections  which  unite 
the  two  people.  But  the  influences  which  had  led  to  the 
changes  in  the  Spanish  monarchy  have  become  more  pow- 
erful than  the  changes  themselves,  as  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see would  be  the  case.  A  constitution  which  King  Ferdi- 
nand had  neither  recognized  nor  accepted  in  resuming  his 
crown,  was  imposed  upon  him  by  a  military  insurrection. 
The  natural  consequence  of  that  has  been,  that  every  dis- 
contented Spaniard  has  conceived  himself  entitled  to  seek 
by  the  same  method  an  order  of  things  more  in  harmony 
with  his  opinions  and  principles,  and  the  use  of  force  has 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  right.  Thence  the  movement 
of  the  guard  at  Madrid,  the  appearance  of  armed  corps  in 
different  parts  of  Spain.  The  provinces  adjoining  France 
have  been  the  principal  theatre  of  that  civil  war.  Thence 
arose  the  necessity  on  the  part  ofFrance  to  take  measures 
for  its  own  security.  The  events  which  have  taken  place  . 
since  the  establishment  of  the  army  of  observation  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  have  sufficiently  justified  the  foresight 
of  his  Majesty  in  forming  it.  The  precautions  ofFrance 
have  appeared  just  to  its  allies  ;  and  the  Continental  pow- 
ers have  adopted  the  resolution  to  unite  themselves  to  her, 
if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  maintain  her  dignity  and 
repose.  France  would  have  been  contented  with  a  resolu- 
tion at  once  so  friendly  and  honorable  to  her  ;  but  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  add  to 
that  act  of  the  Alliance  a  manifestation  of  their  own  senti- 
ments. Diplomatic  notes  have  in  consequence  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  representatives  of  these  powers  at  Madrid, 
who  will  follow  the  instructions  of  their  respective  courts. 
As  for  you,  M.  le  Comte,  you  will  say  that  the  government 
of  the  king  is  intimately  united  with  his  allies  in  the  firm 
determination  to  repel  by  every  means  the  revolutionary 
principle  ;  and  that  it  participates  equally  strongly  with 
them  in  the  desire  which  they  feel  that  the  noble  Spanish 
nation  may  find  a  remedy  of  itself  for  the  evils  which  af- 
flict it — evils  which  are  of  a  kind  to  disquiet  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  impose  upon  them  precautions  al- 
ways painful.  You  will  assure  them  that  the  people  of 
the  Peninsula,  restored  to  tranquillity,  will  always  find  in 
their  neighbors  sincere  and  loyal  friends.  The  succor  of 
all  kinds  which  France  can  dispose  of  in  favor  of  Spain 


As  soon  as  M.  de  Montmorency  was  made 
acquainted  with  this  secret  intrigue,  25. 
which  virtually  superseded  him  in  Debate  on  it 
his  own  department  in  the  most  im-  j"etthe  ?ab" 
portant  branch  of  state  policy,  he  sign'ation  of 
insisted  on  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  M.  de  Mont- 
being  called.  The  point  submitted  ™?rency- 
to  them  was,  whether  a  decided  ceededbyM! 
note  prepared  by  M.  de  Montmo-  de  Chateau- 
rency,  in  accordance  with  what  had  briand. 
been  agreed  on  at  Verona,  and  to  which  his 
personal  honor  as  well  as  the  faith  of  France 
stood  pledged,  should  be  forwarded  to  Madrid, 
to  supersede  the  conciliatory  and  temporizing 
one  prepared  by  M.  de  Villele?  A  majority 
of  the  council  approved  of  M.  de  Montmorency's 
note ;  in  particular,  Peyronnet  and  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  were  energetic  in  its  support.  The 
Duke  of  Belluno  (Victor)  strongly  advocated 
the  same  side.  He  represented  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  army,  which  he  as  war  minister 
had  peculiar  means  of  knowing ;  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Spanish  revolution  was  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  throne  of  France;  that  the 
impression  it  had  already  produced  upon  the 
soldiers  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  ;  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  act,  to  extirpate  by  force  that 
mania  for  military  revolutions ;  that  the  army 
was  well  affected,  and  would  become,  in  a  cam- 
paign, devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  but  that  it 
was  extremely  dangerous  to  leave  it  at  rest  on 
the  frontier.  "Nothing,"  he  added,  "is  so  easy 
of  corruption  as  a  body  of  troops  in  a  state  of 
inaction:  when  they  advance,  they  become 
animated  with  one  spirit,  and  are  incapable  of 
treachery."  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Villele, 
M.  de  Lauriston,  and  M.  de  Corbiere  argued  in 
favor  of  the  pacific  note,  as  likely  to  conciliate 
matters,  and  avoid  the  serious  risks  of  a  war 
of  opinion,  which  might  involve  all  Europe  in 
conflagration.  The  matter  was  still  in  sus- 
pense, and  the  issue  doubtful,  when  Louis  cut 
the  matter  short  by  declaring  that  the  note  of 
M.  de  Villele  appeared  to  him  to  express  with 
more  prudence  than  that  of  M.  de  Montmorency 
the  opinion  of  his  Cabinet.  The  consequence 
was,  that  M.  de  Montmorency  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted ;  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  whom  public  opinion  ,  Cap  viii 
rather  than  the  private  favor  of  the  u  H; 
monarch  had  already  designed  for  his  Lam.  vii. 
successor,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.1  I(JB'  109- 

Although,  however,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was 

borne  forward  to  the  portfolio  of  2 

foreign  affairs  by  a  movement  in  Tne  warlike 

the  Cabinet  which  implied  an  entire  preparations 

change  of  national  policy  on  the  01  France 
.,  ,.  J ,    .  continue, 

vital  question  now  at  issue  between 

France  and  Spain,  yet  no  such  alteration  in 


will  always  be  offered  to  insure  its  happiness  and  increase 
its  prosperity  ;  but  you  will  declare  at  the  same  time,  that 
France  will  relax  in  none  of  its  protective  measures  so  long 
as  Spain  shall  be  torn  by  factions.  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment will  not  hesitate  to  recall  you  from  Madrid,  and  to 
seek  for  guarantees  in  more  effective  dispositions,  if  his 
essential  interests  continue  to  be  compromised,  and  if  he 
loses  all  hope  of  an  amelioration,  which  he  still  hopes  from 
the  sentiments  which  have  so  long  united  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  the  love  of  their  kings  and  of  a  wise  liberty." 
— Le  President  du  Conseil  du  Mmistres  au  M.  le  Comte 
De  la  Garde,  Ambassadeur  a  Madrid,  Paris,  25th  Dec, 
1622  ;  Lacretelle,  Histoirc  de  la  Restauration,  lii.  477- 
479.    Pieces  Justificatifs. 
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effect  took  place ;  and  lie  "was  compelled,  no- 
thing loth,  to  fall  into  the  system  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  pacific  note  drawn  up  by  M.  de 
Villele,  and  approved  of  by  Louis  XVIII.,  "was 
sent  to  M.  de  Lagarde,  at  Madrid,  on  the  2oth 
December,  soon  after  the  more  decided  notes 
of  the  other  Continental  powers  had  been  pre- 
sented; but  the  warlike  preparations  were  not 
for  a  moment  suspended,  and  the  march  of 
troops  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  continued 
without  intermission.  In  truth,  the  current  of 
public  opinion  in  France  ran  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  war,  that,  like  similar  transports  which 
have  prevailed  in  other  countries  on  similar  oc- 
casions, it  was  irresistible,  and,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  work  out  its  destined  effects.  The 
war  party  in  the  legislature,  always  strong,  had 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the  result  of  the 
annual  election  of  a  fifth  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn, and  it  now  comprehended  five-sixths  of 
the  entire  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  this  oc- 
casion, too,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Restora- 
tion, it  carried  a  vast  majority  of  the  French 
nation  with  it.  All  classes  concurred  in  de- 
manding hostilities.  The  Ro}-alists  felt  their 
blood  roused  at  the  prospect  of  strife,  as  the 
war-horse  does  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  army  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  contest, 
and  joyfully  wended  their  way  to  the  Pyrenees, 
hopitig^to  efface  the  disgrace  of  Baylen  and 
Vittoria  ;  the  peasants  trusted  that  the  days 
of  the  Empire  and  of  glory  were  about  to  re- 
turn, and  the  fields  of  Spain  to  be  laid  open  to 
their  ambition  or  their  plunder;  the  mercantile 
classes  and  shopkeepers  apprehended,  indeed, 
a  diminution  of  their  profits  from  a  rupture 
of  peace,  and  approved  the  cautious  policy  of 
M.  de  Villele,  but  they  were  not  in  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  the  general  current.  The 
revolutionists  and  democrats  in  secret  were 
not  disinclined  to  hostilities ;  they  hoped  that 
the  troops,  when  brought  into  collision  with 
the  tricolor  standard,  would  desert  their  colors, 
1  cap.  vii.  and  that,  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
23, 25;  Lam  throne  of  another  monarch,  Louis 
vii.  Ill,  112.  would  lose  h;s  own  i 

The  British  government,  however,  aware  of 
2-         the  division  on  the  subject  which 
Failure  of     prevailed  in  the  French  cabinet,  and 
the  negotia-   of  the  aversion  of  the  king  to  war, 

d^d^nd'de"  d'd  a11  tllat  WaS  Poss'ble  to  avert 
part'ureof6"  hostilities.  Sir  William  A'Court,  the 
the  French  embassador  at  Madrid,  received  in- 
embassador.  structions  to  exert  himself  to  the 
Jan.  18.  utmost  to  procure  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  from  the  Cortes  itself 
as  might  take  away  all  pretext  for  French  in- 
terference; and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  was,  in 
the  first  week  of  January,  dispatched  from  Paris 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  order  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  same  object.  All  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  in  vain.  The  Spanish  government, 
with  that  confidence  in  itself,  and  insensibility 
to  external  danger,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  nation,  obstinately  refused  to  make  any 
concession,  or  modify  the  Constitution  in  the 
smallest  particular.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  embassadors  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
after  having  delivered  their  respective  notes 
as  agreed  on  at  the  Congress,  withdrew  from 
Madrid  ;  and  although  the  French  minister  re- 
mained behind,  and  with  Sir  W.  A'Court  con- 


tinued his  good  offices,  yet  the}-  came  to  no- 
thing; and  ere  long  M.  de  Chateaubriand  dis- 
patched a  note  to  M.  de  Lagarde,  *  i  Duke  of 
recapitulating  all  the  grounds  of  Wellington 

complaint  which  France  had  against  10  L2rd  Fitz" 
it.     ■  i  j.      i.'      i  ■     r     ?    •.,    roy  8>omer- 

bpain,  and  directing  mm  forthwith  sei:  jan.  6, 

to  demand  his  passport.    This  was  1623;  Ann. 
accordingly  done,  and  the  rapid  con-  ?jSt'^j 
centration  of  forces  on  the  Pyrenees  ^3  jj4  .' 
left  no  doubt  that  war  in  good  earn-  Cap.  viii'.  36, 
est  was  approaching.1  3tf- 

The  French  Chambers  met  on  the  28th  Jan- 
uary, and  the  speech  of  the  king, 
delivered  with  great  solemnity  to  Speecjfof  [lle 
a  crowded  assembly,  resounded  like  king  at  the 
a  clap  of  thunder  throughout  Eu-  opening  of  the 
rope.  "France  owed  to  "Europe  a  j^'^g61'8' 
prosperity  which  no  nation  can 
ever  obtain  but  by  a  return  to  religion,  legiti- 
macy, order,  and  true  liberty.  It  is  now  giving 
that  salutary  example;  but  the  Divine  justice 
permits  that,  after  having  made  other  nations 
long  feel  the  terrible  effects  of  our  discord,  we 
should  ourselves  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
arising  from  similar  calamities  in  a  neighboring 
kingdom.  I  have  tried,"  said  the  king,  in  a 
firm  accent,  "  every  thing  to  secure  the  peace 
of  my  people,  and  to  preserve  Spain  herself 
from  the  last  misfortunes;  but  all  in  vain.  The 
infatuation  with  which  my  efforts  have  been 
rejected  at  Madrid  leaves  little  hope  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  maintaining  peace.  I  have  ordered 
the  recall  of  my  minister.  A  hundred  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  my  family  (the 
Duke  dAngouleme),  are  ready  to  march,  in- 
voking the  God  of  St.  Louis  to  preserve  the 
throne  of  Spain  to  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV., 
to  save  that  fine  kingdom  from  ruin,  and  recon- 
cile it  to  Europe.  Should  war  prove  inevitable, 
I  shall  use  my  best  endeavors  to  restrict  its 
circle  and  abridge  its  duration  ;  it  shall  only  be 
undertaken  to  conquer  that  peace  which  the 
present  state  of  Spain  renders  impossible.  Let 
Ferdinand  VII.  be  free  to  give  to  his  people 
the  institutions  which  they  can  never  hold  but 


*  u  Le  Gouvernement  Espagnol  rejetait  toute  mesure 
de  conciliation  ;  nonseulement  il  ne  montrait  aucun  espoir 
de  1'amelioration  que  I'on  pourrait  attendre  des  sentiments 
qui  avaient,  pendant  si  longtemps,  uni  les  Espagnols  et 
les  Francais  ;  mais  il  allait  jusqu'a  exiger  que  la  France 
retirat  sou  armee  d'observation,  et  expulsat  les  etrangers 
qui  lui  avaient  demande  asile.  La  France  n'est  pas  ac- 
coutumee  a  entendre  un  pared  langage,  et  elle  ne  le  par- 
donne  a  son  auteur  qu'en  consideration  de  l'exasperation 
qui  regno  en  Espagne.  Quiconque  met  le  pied  sur  le  ter- 
ntoire  francais  est  libre,  et  jouit  des  droits  d'une  hospi- 
talite  inviolable.  Les  victimes  des  commotions  qui  agi- 
taient  l'Espagne  s'y  etaient  refugiees,  et  etaient  traitees 
avec  tous  les  egards  dus  au  malheur.  L'Espagne  s'est- 
elle  conduite  d'une  plus  mauvaise  maniere  envers  la 
France?  Nonseulement  elle  a  donne  asile  a  des  homines 
coupables,  condamnes  par  les  tribunaux,  mais  encore  elle 
leur  a  promis  des  emplois  dans  ses  armees.  La  confusion 
qui  regne  en  Espagne  actuellement  est  prejudiciable  a 
quelques-uns  de  nos  plus  grands  interets.  Sa  Majeste 
avait  desire  que  son  ministre  put  rester  a  Madrid  apres 
le  depart  des  ambassadeurs  d'Autriche,  de  Prusse,  et  de 
Russie  ;  mais  ses  derniers  vceux  n'ont  pas  ete  ecoutes; 
saderniere  esperance  a  ete  decue;  le  mauvais  genie  des 
revolutions  preside  maintenant  aux  conseils  de  l'Espagne, 
tout  espoir  est  eloigne ;  comme  l'expression  des  senti- 
ments les  plus  rnoderes  ne  nr.us  attire  que  de  nouvelles 
provocations,  il  ne  peut  convenir,  M.  le  comte,  a  la  dignite 
du  roi,  et  a  1'lionneur  de  la  France,  que  vous  restiez  plus 
longtemps  a  Madrid.  En  consequence,  veuillez  demander 
vos  passe-ports  pour  vous-merne  et  toute  votre  legation, 
et  partez  sans  perdre  de  temps  immediatement  apres  qu'ils 
vous  auront  ete  remis." — M.  de  Chateaubriand  a  M.  le 
comte  de  Lagarde,  Paris,  Jan.  5,  1853  ;  Capefigue,  His- 
toire  de  la  Rcstauratton,  viii.  37,  38. 
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of  him,  and  which,  in  assuring  the  repose,  will 
dissipate  the  just  disquietudes  of  France;  from 
that  moment  hostilities  shall  cease.  I  venture 
to  take  in  your  presence,  gentlemen,  that  sol- 
emn engagement.  I  have  consult- 
Roi!SJan.r28  ed  the  dignity  of  my  crown,  the 
1823;  Moni-'  /  honor  and  security  of  France.  We 
teur,  .Ian.  29,  are  Frenchmen,  and  we  shall  al- 
IUst'  vi"(i68  waJs  be  united  to  defend  such  in- 
terests."1 

Such  was  the  war-cry  of  the  Royalists  in 
France,  and  the  aristocratic  party 
King  of  Eng-  throughout  Europe,  against  the 
lanifs  speech  Spanish  revolution,  in  the  compo- 
at  opening  of  sition  of  which  the  fervent  genius 

February  and  Poetic  mind  of  M"  de  Chateau- 
briand appeared  tempered  by  the 
statesmanlike  caution  of  M.  de  Villele.  It  was 
first  responded  to  on  this  side  of  the  channel, 
in  the  king's  speech,  delivered  by  commission, 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  4th  February. 
"Since  you  last  met,"  it  said,  "his  Majesty's 
efforts  have  been  unceasingly  exerted  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe.  Faithful  to  the 
principles  which  his  Majesty  has  promulgated 
to  the  world,  as  constituting  the  rules  of  his 
conduct,  his  Majesty  declined  being  a  party  to 
any  proceedings  at  Verona  which  could  be 
deemed  an  interference  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  Spain  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  And 
his  Majesty  has  since  used,  and  continues  to 
use,  his  most  anxious  endeavors  and  good  offices 
to  allay  the  irritation  unhappily  subsisting  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spanish  governments, 
and  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  calamity  of  a  war 
between  France  and  Spain.  Discussions  have 
been  long  pending  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment respecting  depredations  committed  on  the 
commerce  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  and  other  grievances,  and  those 
discussions  have  terminated  in  an  admission  by 
2  Ann  Res  tne  Spanish  government  of  the  jus- 
1823,  4,  5  ;  tice  of  his  Majesty's  complaints,  and 
Pari.  Deb.  in  an  engagement  for  satisfactory 
viii.  1,2.  reparation."2 

The  official  reply  of  the  Spanish  Government 
to  the  French  declaration  was  not 
Reply  of  the  giyen  till  the  opening  of  the  session 
Spanish  gov-  of  the  ordinary  Cortes  on  1st  March, 
ernment.  "  The  Continental  powers,"  said 
March  1.  Ferdinand's  ministers,  "  have  raised 
their  voice  against  the  political  institutions  of 
that  country  which  has  conquered  its  independ- 
ence at  the  price  of  its  blood.  Spain,  in  so- 
lemnly answering  the  insidious  accusations  of 
these  powers,  has  rested  on  the  principle  that 
its  fundamental  laws  can  be  dictated  only  by 
itself.  That  clear  and  luminous  principle  can 
not  be  attacked  but  by  sophisms  supported 
by  the  force  of  arms;  and  those  who  have 
recourse  to  these  methods  in  the  nineteenth 
century  give  the  most  complete  proof  of  the 
injustice  of  their  cause.  His  most  Christian 
Majesty  has  declared  that  a  hundred  thousand 
French  shall  come  to  regulate  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  correct  our  institutions. 
When  did  soldiers  receive  the  mission  of  cor- 
recting laws?  In  what  code  is  it  written  that 
military  invasions  are  the  precursors  of  the 
felicity  of  people?  It  would  be  unworthy  of 
reason  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  such  anti- 
social errors;  and  it  does  not  become  a  consti- 


tutional king  of  Spain  to  make  an  apology  for 
the  national  cause,  in  order  to  defend  it  against 
those  who  cover  themselves  with  the  vail  of 
the  most  detestable  hypocrisy  to  trample  under 
foot  all  sentiments  of  shame.  I  hope  that  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Cortes  will  fur- 
nish the  best  reply  to  the  speech  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty;  I  hope  that,  firm  in  their 
principle,  they  will  continue  to  march  in  the 
path  of  their  duty — that  they  will  always  re- 
main the  Cortes  of  the  9th  and  11th  January, 
worthy  of  the  nation  which  has  intrusted  to 
them  its  destinies.  I  hope,  in  fine,  that  reason 
and  justice  will  be  not  less  powerful  than  the 
genius  of  oppression  and  servitude.  The  nation 
which  enters  into  negotiation  with  an  enemy 
whose  bad  faith  is  known  is  already  subdued: 
to  receive  the  law  from  one  who  pretends  to 
impose  it  with  arms  in  his  hand  is  the  greatest 
of  ignominies.  If  war  is  an  evil  without  a  rem- 
edy, the  nation  is  magnanimous:  it  will  com- 
bat a  second  time  for  its  independence  and  its 
rights.  The  path  of  glory  is  not  unknown  to 
it,  and  the  sacrifices  it  requires  will  be  cheer- 
fully made.  The  removal  of  my  person,  and  of 
the  Cortes,  into  a  place  less  exposed  to  military 
operations  will  defeat  the  projects 
of  our  enemies,  and  prevent  the  Srid 
suspension  of  acts  of  the  Govern-  March  1, 1823; 
ment  which  should  be  known  in  Ann.  Hist.  vi. 
every  part  of  the  monarchy."1*  ,15' 

M.  Hyde  de  Keuville,  in  the  address  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  he 
prepared  in  answer  to  the  speech  M  3'e  de 
lroni  the  throne,  even  exceeded  M.  Neuville's  ad- 
de  Chateaubriand  in  warlike  zeal,  dress  in  reply 
"  Faction,"  said  he,  "has  at  length  the  speech, 
lost  the  hope  of  impunity.  France 
has  shown  to  Europe  how  public  misfortunes 
repair  themselves.  Destined  by  Providence 
to  close  the  gulf  of  revolution,  the  king  has 
tried  every  thing  which  can  give  security  to  his 
people,  and  save  Spain  from  the  consequences 
of  a  revolution  induced  by  a  body  of  perjured 
soldiers.  A  blind  obstinacy  has  rendered  them 
deaf  to  the  counsels  of  the  chief  of  the  Bour- 
bons.   Sire!  we  are  Frenchmen;  no  sacrifice 


*  The  best  statement  of  the  Spanish  side  of  the  question 
is  contained  in  a  previous  state  paper,  by  M.  Miguel,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  to  the  Russian  minister. 

"I.  La  nation  Espagnole  est  gouvemee  par  une  con- 
stitution reconnue  solennellement  par  1'enipereur  de  toutes 
les  Russies,  dans  l'annee  1812. 

"  2.  Les  Espagnols  amis  de  leur  patrie  qui  out  pro- 
clame,  au  commencement  de  1612,  cette  constitution,  re- 
noncee  par  la  violence  de  1814,  n'ont  point  ete  parjures, 
mais  ils  ont  la  gloireque  personne  ne  peut  souiller,  d'avoir 
cte  les  organes  du  vceu  general. 

"  3.  Le  roi  constitutionnel  des  Espagnols  jouit  du  libre 
exercice  des  droits  que  lui  donne  Ie  code  fondamental,  et 
lout  ce  qu'on  allegue  au  contraire  de  cette  assertion  est 
une  invention  des  ennemis  de  I'Espagne  qui  la  caloninient 
pour  l'avilir. 

"  4.  La  nation  Espagnole  ne  s'est  jamais  melee  des  in- 
stitutions ni  du  regime  interieur,  ni  d'aucun  autre. 

"  5.  Et  le  remede  a  apporter  aux  maux  qui  pcuvent 
I'affliger,  n'interesse  qu'clle  seule. 

"  6.  Ces  maux  ne  sont  pas  1'efFet  de  la  constitution, 
mais  nous  viennent  des  ennemis  qui  veulent  la  detruire. 

"  7.  La  nation  Espagnole  ne  reconnaitra  jamais  a  au- 
cune  puissance  le  droit  d'intervenir  ni  de  se  meter  de  ses 
affaires 

"  8.  Le  gouvernement  de  sa  Majeste  ne  s'ecartera  pas 
de  la  ligne  que  lui  iracent  son  devoir,  l'honncur  national, 
et  son  adhesion  invariable  au  code  fondamental  jure  dans 
l'annee  1812." — E.  S.  Miguel,  Circulaire  addresser  par 
le  Mi??istre  des  affaires  etrtingeres  a  Madrid  au.v  charges 
d'affaires  pour  les  cours  de  Vienne,  Berlin,  et  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  9th  January,  1823  ;  Ann.  Hist.,  vi.  698. 
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will  be  regarded  by  your  people  which  may  he 
necessary  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  your  crown, 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  France.  It  is  your 
part  to  conquer  peace  by  stifling  anarchy,  to 
restore  liberty  to  a  prince  of  your  blood,  to  de- 
liver from  oppression  a  people  who  will  aid  you 
to  break  their  chains.  Your  army  is  courage- 
ous and  faithful :  that  army,  which  knows  how 
to  repel  the  cowardly  invitation  to  revolt, 
starts  forward  with  ardor  under  the  .Fleur-de- 
lis  standard  at  your  voice  :  it  has  not  taken  up, 
it  will  not  take  up  arms,  but  to  maintain  social 
order,  and  to  preserve  from  a  fatal  contagion 
our  country  and  our  institutions."  This  ad- 
dress was  carried  by  a  majority  of  109,  the 
i  Moniteur,  numbers  being  202  to  93,  and  pre- 
Feb.  io,  1823  ;  sented  to  the  king  amidst  unbound- 
Ann.  Hist.  vi.  ed  acclamations  on  the  9th  Feb- 
30,  33.  ruary.1* 

It  was  in  the  debates  on  the  subject,  how- 
32.        ever,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Speech  on    France  and  the  English  Parliament, 

the  war  in  tliat  the  subject  was  brought  out  in 
theHouseof  •  .    .  i  ,  .        °      ■  *, 

Commons     its  true  colors ;  and  in  these  mighty 

by  Mr.  assemblies,  from  whence  their  voices 
Brougham,  rolled  over  the  globe,  the  great  Par- 
Feb'  *'  liamentary  leaders,  on  either  side, 
adduced  every  consideration  which  could  by- 
possibility  be  urged  upon  it.  Mr.  Canning,  in 
consequence  of  his  recent  appointment  as  For- 
eign Secretary,  was  not  in  the  House  when  the 
debate  came  on,  but  his  place  was  ably  filled 
by  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Brougham,  who,  in  a 
speech  of  extraordinary  power  and  vigor,  un- 
trammeled  by  the  restraints  of  office,  gave  vent 
to  English  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  said 
that  he  "joined  with  the  mover  of  the  address, 
and  with  every  man  who  deserved  the  name 
of  Briton,  in  abhorrence  and  detestation  at  the 
audacious  interference  of  the  allied  powers  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain ;  a  detestation 
equaled  only  by  contempt  for  the  hypocrisy 
by  which  their  principles  had  been  promul- 
gated to  the  world.  The  communication  made 
in  the  king's  speech  will  be  tidings  of  jo}'  and  a 
signal  for  exultation  for  England ;  it  will  spread 
joy  and  exultation  over  Spain,  will  be  a  source 
of  comfort  to  all  other  free  states,  and  will 
bring  confusion  and  dismay  to  the  Allies,  who 
with  a  pretended  respect  for,  but  a  real  mock- 
ery of,  religion  and  morality,  make  war  upon 

*  M.  Hydede  Neuville,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  Restoration,  had  devoted  to 
the  exiled  family,  when  in  misfortune,  his  youth,  his  for- 
tune, and  put  in.-hazard  his  lite.  Descended  from  English 
ancestry,  he  had  inherited  from  his  Cavalier  forefathers 
that  generous  devotion  to  the  royal  family  which  in  them 
had  become  a  species  of  worship,  to  which  honor,  religion, 
and  country  alike  summoned,  and  to  which  exile  and  the 
scaffold  seemed  only  the  appropriate  sacrifice.  During 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
all  the  conspiracies  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  Empire,  when  all  hopes  of  a 
restoration  seemed  lost,  and  Europe  could  no  longer  pre- 
sent a  safe  asylum,  he  took  refuge  in  America,  where  he 
learned  to  mingle  respect  for  popular  freedom  with  a  de- 
voted respect  to  the  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign. 
Returning  to  France  in  1814  with  the  exiled  princes,  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  Berry,  his  native  province  ;  and  in 
the  Chamber  he  soon  signalized  himself  among  the  Roy- 
alists by  his  ardent  loyalty,  coupled  with  a  manly  elo- 
quence and  decision  of  character,  which  bespoke  the  man 
of  action  as  well  as  the  orator.  His  noble  figure,  martial 
air,  and  erect  carriage — his  numerous  adventures,  the 
dungeons  he  had  occupied,  his  persecutions,  his  exile — 
threw  an  air  of  romance  about  his  character,  and  aug- 
mented the  influence  due  to  his  loyalty,  eloquence,  and 
courage.— Lajiabtine,  Hist,  de  la  Rest.,  vii.  122,  123. 


liberty  in  the  abstract,  endeavor  to  crush  na- 
tional  independence  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  are  now  preparing  with  their  armed  hordes 
to  carry  their  frightful  projects  into  execution. 

"The  internal  situation  of  the  country  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  deep  distress,  especially 
so  far  as  regards  that  most  important  continued 
and  useful  branch  of  the  community, 
the  farmers  ;  and  I  am  the  last  man  who  would 
not  recommend  continued  and  unsparing  econ- 
omy in  every  department:  but  the  time  has 
now  come,  when,  to  assert  our  principles  and 
maintain  our  independence,  not  only  no  further 
diminution,  but  probably  a  great  increase,  of 
our  naval  and  military  establishments  has  be- 
come indispensable.  Our  intervention,  in  some 
shape,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  unavoid- 
able ;  and  if  war  is  once  begun,  perhaps,  for 
the  protection  of  our  old  ally  Portugal,  it  must 
be  carried  on  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
empire.  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  ominous  words 
'  strict  neutrality'  did  not  escape  from  the  lips 
of  either  the  mover  or  seconder  of  the  address. 
A  state  of  declared  neutrality  on  our  part 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  practical  admis- 
sion of  those  principles  which  we  all  loudly 
condemn,  and  a  license  to  the  commission  of 
the  atrocities  which  we  are  all  unanimous  in 
deprecating.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  with  whom  the  whole 
House  on  this  occasion  will  be  ready  to  co- 
operate, in  certain  events  to  assist  the  Span- 
iards— a  course  which  we,  though  most  averse 
to  war,  must  be  the  first  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  avert  greater  evils,  to  support. 

"To  judge  of  the  danger  of  the  principles 
now  shamelessly  promulgated,  let  ^ 
any  one  read  attentively,  and,  if  he  continued, 
can,  patiently,  the  notes  presented 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  the  Spanish 
government.  Can  any  thing  more  absurd  or 
extravagant  be  conceived?  In  the  Prussian 
note  the  Constitution  of  1812,  restored  in  1820, 
is  denounced  as  a  system  '  which,  confounding 
all  elements  and  all  power,  and  assuming  only 
the  principle  of  a  permanent  and  legal  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  necessarily  destroyed 
that  central  and  tutelary  authority  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  monarchical  system.' 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  terms  not  less  strong, 
called  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
Cortes  'laws  which  the  public  reason  of  all 
Europe,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
has  stamped  with  the  disapprobation  of  the 
public  reason  of  Europe.'  What  is  this  but 
following  the  example  of  the  autocrat  Cather- 
ine, who  first  stigmatized  the  constitution  of 
Poland,  and  then  poured  in  her  hordes  to  waste 
province  after  province,  and  finally  hewed  their 
way  to  Warsaw  through  myriads  of  unoffend- 
ing Poles,  and  then  ordered  Te  Dcum  to  be  sung 
for  her  success  over  the  enemies  of  Poland? 
Such  doctrines,  promulgated  from  such  quar- 
ters, are  not  only  menacing  to  Spain  ;  they 
threaten  every  independent  country ;  they  are 
leveled  at  every  free  constitution.  Where  is 
the  right  of  interference  to  stop,  if  these  armed 
despots,  these  self-constituted  judges,  are  at 
liberty  to  invade  independent  states,  enjoying 
a  form  of  government  different  from  their  own, 
on  pi-etense  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  being  not  such  as  they  approve,  or 
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which  they  deem  dangerous  to  the  frame  of 
society  established  among  themselves  ? 

"It  is  true,  there  have  been  civil  war  and 
35  bloodshed  in  Spain,  but  how  have 
Continued.  tlley  been  excited?    By  an  ally. 

They  were  produced  by  those  cor- 
dons of  troops  which  were  stationed  along  the 
frontiers  armed  with  gold  and  steel,  and  afford- 
ing shelter  and  assistance  to  those  in  whose 
minds  disaffection  had  been  excited  by  bribery. 
It  is  true,  blood  has  been  shed  ;  but  what  blood 
was  it?  Why,  it  was  the  blood  of  persons  who 
attacked  the  existing  Government,  which  Alex- 
ander and  all  the  Allies  had  recognized  in  1812, 
and  who  were  repialsed  in  direct  rebellion 
against  the  Royal  authority.  As  well  might 
the  people,  Parliament,  and  Crown  of  England 
be  charged  with  causing  blood  to  flow,  because 
the  sentinels  at  St.  James's  fired  on  some  per- 
sons attempting  to  force  the  palace  or  assassi- 
nate the  king.  And  who  is  it  that  uses  this 
monstrous  language  ?  It  is  Russia,  a  power 
only  half-civilized,  that  with  all  her  colossal 
mass  of  physical  strength  is  still  as  much  Asi- 
atic as  European,  whose  principles  of  policy, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  completely  des- 
potic, and  whose  practices  are  almost  entirely 
Oriental  and  barbarous.  Its  language  is,  when 
unvailed,  nothing  but  this — '  We  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hired  mercenaries,  and  we  will 
not  stoop  to  reason  with  those  whom  we  would 
insult  and  enslave.' 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  equal 
frankness  with  which  this  haughty 

Continued.  }ang"age  has  been  met  b}'  the  Span- 
ish government ;  the  papers  which  it- 
sent  forth  were  plain  and  laconic.  They  said, 
'We  are  millions  of  freemeD,  and  will  not  stoop 
to  reason  with  those  who  would  enslave  us.' 
They  hurled  back  the  menaces  upon  the  head 
which  uttered  it,  little  caring  whether  it  were 
Goth,  Hun,  or  Calmuck,  with  a  frankness  that 
outwitted  the  craft  of  the  Bohemian  and  defied 
the  ferocity  of  the  Tartar.  If  they  found  all 
the  tyrants  of  the  earth  leagued  against  them, 
they  might  console  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  wherever  there  was  an  Englishman, 
either  of  the  Old  or  New  World — wherever 
there  was  a  Frenchman,  with  the  exception  of 
that  miserable  little  band  which  now  for  the 
moment  swayed  the  destinies  of  France,  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  its 
liberal  and  gallant  people — a  people  who,  after 
wading  through  the  blood  of  the  Revolution, 
were  entitled,  if  any  ever  were,  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom — wherever  there  breathed 
an  Englishman  or  a  true-born  Frenchman,  wher- 
ever there  existed  a  free  heart  and  a  virtuous 
mind,  there  Spain  had  a  natural  ally,  and  an 
unalienable  friend. 

"  When  the  allied  powers  were  so  ready  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
Continued  ^Pa'ni  because  they  were  afraid  of  its 
freedom,  and  when  the  most  glaring 
attempts  were  made  in  all  their  state  papers  to 
excite  rebellion  among  its  inhabitants,  what  is 
so  easy  as  to  retort  upon  them  with  the  state- 
ment of  some  of  their  domestic  misdeeds  ?  What 
was  to  hinder  the  Spaniards  to  remind  the 
Prussian  monarch  of  the  promises  which,  in  a 
moment  of  alarm,  he  made  to  his  subjects  of 
giving  them  a  free  constitution,  and  to  ask  him 


what  has  come  of  the  pledges  then  given  to  his 
loyal  and  gallant  subjects,  by  whose  valor  lie 
has  regained  his  lost  crown  ?  Might  the}'  not 
ask  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to 
have  kept  these  promises,  than  to  have  kept  on 
foot,  at  his  people's  cost,  and  almost  to  their 
ruin,  a  prodigious  army,  only  to  defend  him  in 
violating  them?  Could  any  thing  have  been 
more  natural  than  to  have  asked  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  whether  he,  who  professed  such  a 
regard  for  strict  justice  in  Ferdinand's  case, 
when  it  cost  him  nothing,  had  always  acted 
with  equal  justice  toward  others  when  he  him- 
self was  concerned?  that,  before  he  was  gener- 
ous to  Ferdinand,  he  should  be  just  to  George, 
and  repay  some  part  of  the  £20,000,000  he  had 
borrowed  of  him,  and  which  alone  had  enabled 
him  to  preserve  his  crown  ?  Might  he  not  be 
called  to  account  for  the  noble  and  innocent 
blood  he  had  shed  in  the  Milanese,  and  the 
tortures,  stripes,  and  dungeons  he  had  inflicted 
on  the  flower  of  his  subjects  in  his  Italian  prov- 
inces? Even  the  Emperor  Alexander  himself, 
sensitive  as  he  was  at  the  sight  of  blood  flowing 
in  a  foreign  palace,  might  call  to  mind  some- 
thing which  had  occurred  in  his  own.  How- 
ever pure  in  himself,  and  however  fortunate  in 
having  agents  equally  innocent,  was  he  not  de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors, 
who  had  with  exemplary  uniformity  dethroned, 
imprisoned,  and  slaughtered  husbands,  broth- 
ers, children?  Not  that  he  could  dream  of  im- 
puting these  enormities  to  the  parents,  sisters, 
or  consorts;  but  it  somehow  happened  that  those 
exalted  and  near  relations  never  failed  to  reap 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  atrocities,  and  had 
never,  in  one  single  instance,  made  any  attempt 
to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  them  to  justice. 

"  I  rejoice  that  the  Spaniards  have  such  men 
only  to  contend  with.  I  know  there 
are  fearful  odds  when  battalions  are  contiriucd 
arrayed  against  principles;  but  it  is 
some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  those  embodied 
hosts  are  not  aided  by  the  talents  of  their  chiefs, 
and  that  all  the  weight  of  character  is  happily 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  painful  to  think  that 
so  accomplished  and  enlightened  a  prince  as  the 
King  of  France  should  submit  to  make  himself 
the  tool  of  such  a  junta  of  tyrants.  I  would 
entreat  him  to  reflect  on  the  words  of  the  most 
experienced  statesman,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  his  recently  dis- 
covered work,  Dc  Republica — '  Non  in  ulla  civi- 
tate,  nisi  in  qua  summa  potestas  populi  est,  ullum 
domicilium  libertas  habet.'  When  called  on  to 
combat  one  of  the  most  alarming  conspiracies 
that  ever  man  was  exposed  to,  he  had  recourse 
only  to  the  Roman  constitution;  lie  threwhimself 
on  the  good-will  of  his  patriotic  countrymen ;  he 
put  forth  only  the  vigor  of  his  own  genius,  and 
the  vigor  of  the  law  ;  he  never  thought  of  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Allobroges,  Teutones,  or 
Scythians  of  his  day.  And  now  I  say,  that  if 
the  King  of  France  calls  in  the  modern  Teutones, 
or  the  modern  Scythians,  to  assist  him  in  this 
unholy  war,  judgment  will  that  moment  go 
forth  against  him  and  his  family,  and  the  dy- 
nasty of  Gaid  will  be  changed  at  once  and  forever. 

"The  principles  on  which  this  band  of  con- 
gregated despots  have  shown  their 
readiness  to  act  r.re  dangerous  in  the  conefu(]e(i. 
extreme,  not  only  to  free,  but  to  every 
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independent  state.  If  the  Czar  were  met  with 
his  consistory  of  tyrants  and  armed  critics,  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  the  Ulema  to  plead  that 
their  government  was  one  of  the  most  sacred 
and  venerable  description ;  that  it  had  antiquity 
in  its  favor;  that  it  was  replete  with  'grand 
truth;'  that  it  had  never  listened  to  '  the  fatal 
doctrines  of  a  disorganized  philosophy;'  and 
that  it  had  never  been  visited  by  any  such 
things  as  '  dreams  of  fallacious  liberty.'  In  vain 
would  the  Ulema  plead  these  things ;  the  '  three 
gentlemen  of  Verona'  would  pry  about  for  an 
avenue,  and  when  it  suited  his  convenience  to 
enter,  the  Czar  would  be  at  Constantinople,  and 
Prussia  would  seek  an  indemnity  in  any  prov- 
ince England  might  possess  adjacent  to  their 
territory.  It  behoves  every  independent  state 
to  combine  against  such  monstrous  pretensions. 
Already,  if  there  is  any  force  in  language,  or 
any  validity  in  public  documents,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  defensive  treaties  into  which  we 
have  entered.  If  Spain  is  overun  by  foreign 
invaders,  what  will  be  the  situation  of  Portu- 
gal? And  are  we  not  bound,  by  the  most  ex- 
press treat}-,  as  well  as  by  obvious  interest,  to 
defend  that  ancient  ally?  Above  all  things, 
we  ought  to  repeal,  without  delay,  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill — a  measure  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  passed.  Let  us,  in  fine,  without 
blindly  rushing  into  war,  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency ;  speak  a  language  that  is  truly 
British,  pursue  a  policy  which  is  truly  free ; 
look  to  free  states  as  our  best  and  natural  allies 
against  all  enemies  whatever;  quarreling  with 
none,  whatever  be  their  form  of  government ; 
keeping  peace  whenever  we  can,  but  not  leav- 
ing ourselves  unprepared  for  war;  not  afraid 
of  the  issue,  but  calmly  determined  to  brave 
its  hazards ;  resolved  to  support,  amidst  any 
sacrifice,  the  honor  of  the  crown,  the  independ- 
t  ence  of  the  country,  and  every  prin- 

v-ma  4ijD6,i  ciplc  considered  most  valuable  and 
'    "  sacred  among  civilized  nations."1 
This  animated  and  impassioned  harangue 
40_       contained  the  sentiments  merely  of 
Mr.  Canning  an  individual,  who,  how  eminent 

adopts  the  soever,  did  not  in  the  general  case 
principle  of     f  ,  , 

non-interfer-  ot  necessity  implicate  any  one  but 
ence-  himself,  or,  at  most,  the  political 

Feb  24.  party  to  which  he  belonged.  But 
on  this  occasion  it  was  otherwise.  Mr.  Brough- 
am's speech  was  not  merely  the  expression  of 
his  own  or  his  party's  opinion  ;  it  was  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  feelings  of  a  whole  nation 
found  vent.  The  cheers  with  which  it  was 
received  from  both  sides  of  a  most  crowded 
House,  the  vast  impression  it  made  on  the 
country,  the  enthusiasm  it  every  where  excited, 
proved,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  it  carried 
the  universal  mind  with  it.  Mr.  Canning  was 
not  in  the  House  when  this  important  debate 
occurred,  having  vacated  his  seat  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  Foreign  Minister,  and  not  been 
yet  again  returned ;  but  he  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  principles  it  contained  on  24th  Febru- 
ary, when  he  observed,2  "I  am  compelled  in 
justice  to  say  that,  when  I  entered  upon  the 
office  I  have  the  honor  to  fill,  I  found  the  prin- 
2  Lord  Lon-  ciPles  °.n  which  the  Government 
donderry's  was  acting  reduced  into  writing, 
Memoir;  An-  and  this  state  paper  formed  what 
te,  e.  xu,  i>  19.  i  may  be  anowe(j.  to  caii  the  p0. 


litical  creed  of  Ministers.  Upon  the  execution 
of  the  principles  there  laid  down,  and  upon  it 
alone,  is  founded  any  claim  I  may  have  to  credit 
from  the  House."  And  again,  on  14th  April, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Spanish  negotiation,  he 
said,  "  I  cast  no  blame  upon  those  who,  seeing 
a  great  and  powerful  nation  eager  to  crush  and 
overwhelm  with  its  vengeance  a  less  numerous, 
but  not  less  gallant  people,  are  anxious  to  join 
the  weaker  party.  Such  feelings  are  honorable 
to  those  who  entertain  them.  The  bosoms  in 
which  they  exist,  unalloyed  by  any  other  feel- 
ings, are  much  more  happy  than  those  in  which 
that  feeling  is  chastened  and  tempered  by  con- 
siderations of  prudence,  interest,  and  expedi- 
ence. I  not  only  know,  but  absolutely  envy, 
the  feelings  of  those  who  call  for  war,  for  the 
issue  of  which  they  are  not  to  be  responsible ; 
for  I  confess  that  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
war  against  Spain  was  attempted  to  be  justi- 
fied appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  calculated 
than  the  war  itself  to  excite  a  strong  feeling 
against  those  who  had  projected  it.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  case  of  England  in 
1793  and  France  in  1823.  What  country  had 
Spain  attempted  to  seize  or  revolutionize,  as 
France  did  before  our  declaration  of  19th  No- 
vember, 1792?  England  made  war  against 
France,  not  because  she  had  altered  her  own 
government,  or  even  dethroned  her  own  king, 
but  because  she  had  invaded  Geneva,  Savoy, 
and  Avignon  ;  because  she  had  overrun  Bel- 
gium, and  threatened  to  open  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  in  defiance  of  treaties ;  and  because 
she  openly  announced,  and  acted  upon,  the  de- 
termination to  revolutionize  every  adjoining 
state.  But  this  country  is  not  prepared  to  give 
actual  and  efficient  support  to  Spain;  absolute 
bond  fide  neutrality  is  the  limit  to  which  it  is 
prepared  to  go  in  behalf  of  a  cause  i  par|  peb 
to  which  its  Ministers  can  never  viii.  242,  890, 
feel  indifferent."1  895- 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the  French  41. 
Chamber,  in  a  speech  worthy  of  him-  M.  de  Cha- 

self  and  of  these  great  antagonists:  'ea)!br'"  , 
TT  o      c        6  and  s  reply 

'Has  a  government  01  one  country  jn  the 

a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  French 
another?  That  great  question  of  in-  Chambers, 
ternational  law  has  been  resolved  by  different 
writers  on  the  subject  in  different  ways.  Those 
who  incline  to  the  natural  right,  such  as  Bacon, 
Puffendorf,  Grotius,  and  all  the  ancients,  main- 
tain that  it  is  lawful  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
name  of  the  human  race  against  a  society  which 
violates  the  principles  on  which  the  social  order 
reposes,  on  the  same  ground  on  which,  in  par- 
ticular states,  you  punish  an  individual  male- 
factor who  disturbs  the  public  repose.  Those 
again  who  consider  the  question  as  one  depend- 
ing on  civil  right,  are  of  opinion  that  no  one 
government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  another.  Thus  the  first  vest  the  right  of  in- 
tervention in  duty,  the  last  in  interest.  I  adopt 
in  the  abstract  the  principles  of  the  last.  I 
maintain  that  no  government  has  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  another  government. 
In  truth,  if  this  principle  is  not  admitted,  and 
above  all  by  people  who  enjoy  a  free  constitu- 
tion, no  nation  could  be  in  security.  It  would 
always  be  possible  for  the  corruption  of  a  min- 
ister or  the  ambition  of  a  king  to  attack  a  state 
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which  attempted  to  ameliorate  its  condition. 
In  many  cases  wars  would  be  multiplied;  you 
would  adopt  a  principle  of  eternal  hostility — 
a  principle  of  which  every  one  would  consti- 
tute himself  judge,  6ince  every  one  might  say 
to  his  neighbor,  Your  institutions  displease  me ; 
change  them,  or  I  declare  war. 

"But  when  I  present  myself  in  this  tribune 
42  to  defend  the  right  of  intervention  in 
Continued.  ^nc  affairs  of  Spain,  how  is  an  excep- 
tion to  be  made  from  the  principle 
which  I  have  so  broadly  announced?  It  is 
thus :  When  the  modern  political  writers  re- 
jected the  right  of  intervention,  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  category  of  natural  to  place  it  in 
that  of  civil  right,  they  felt  themselves  very 
much  embarrassed.  Cases  will  occur  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  abstain  from  intervention 
without  putting  the  state  in  danger.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  said, 
'Perish  the  colonics  rather  than  one  principle,' 
and  the  colonies  perished.  Shall  we  also  say, 
'  Perish  the  social  order,'  rather  than  sacrifice 
a  principle,  and  let  the  social  order  perish  ?  In 
order  to  avoid  being  shattered  against  a  prin- 
ciple which  themselves  had  established,  the 
modern  jurists  have  introduced  an  exception. 
They  said — 'No  government  has  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  another  government, 
except  in  the  case  where  the  security  and  imme- 
diate interests  of  the  first  government  are  com- 
promised.1 I  will  show  you  immediately  where 
the  authority  for  that  exception  is  to  be  found. 
The  exception  is  as  well  established  as  the  rule; 
for  no  state  can  allow  its  essential  interests  to 
perish  without  running  the  risk  of  perishing 
itself.  Arrived  at  that  point  of  the  question, 
its  aspect  entirely  changes ;  we  are  transported 
to  another  ground ;  I  am  no  longer  obliged  to 
combat  the  rule,  but  to  show  that  the  case  of 
the  exception  has  accrued  for  France. 

"  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion,  in  the  se- 
quel of  this  discourse,  to  speak  of  En- 
Continued.  gland ;  f°r  it  is  the  country  which 
our  honorable  antagonists  oppose  to 
us  at  every  turn.  It  is  Great  Britain  which 
singly  at  Verona  has  raised  its  voice  against 
the  principle  of  intervention ;  it  is  that  coun- 
try which  alone  is  ready  to  take  up  arms  to 
defend  a  free  people;  it  is  it  which  denounces 
an  impious  war,  at  variance  with  the  rights  of 
nations — a  war  which  a  small,  servile,  and  big- 
oted faction  undertakes,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  burn  the  Charter  of  France  after  having 
torn  in  pieces  the  Constitution  of  Spain.  Well, 
gentlemen,  England  is  that  country ;  it  alone 
has  respected  the  rights  of  nations,  and  given 
us  a  great  example.  Let  us  see  what  England 
has  done  in  former  days. 

"That  England,  in  safety  amidst  the  waves, 
4}  and  defended  by  its  old  institutions 
Continued  — that  England,  which  has  neither 
undergone  the  disasters  of  two  in- 
vasions, nor  the  ovcrturnings  of  a  revolution  of 
thirty  years,  conceives  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Spanish  revolution,  is  quite  conceiva- 
ble, and  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  But 
does  it  follow  from  that,  that  France  enjoys 
the  same  security,  and  is  in  the  same  position  ? 
When  the  circumstances  were  different — when 
the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  were 
compromised — did  it  not — justly,  without  doubt 


— depart  from  the  principles  which  it  so  loudly 
invokes  at  this  time?  England,  in  entering  on 
the  war  with  France,  published  in  l'/OS  the 
famous  declaration  of  Whitehall,  from  which  I 
read  the  following  extract:  'The  intention  an- 
nounced to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  French 
government,  to  establish  personal  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  property  on  a  solid  basis,  to  secure 
to  a  numerous  people  just  and  moderate  laws, 
a  wise  legislature,  and  an  equitable  adminis- 
tration— -all  these  salutary  views  have  unhap- 
pily disappeared.  They  have  given  place  to  a 
sj'stem  destructive  of  all  public  order,  sustain- 
ed by  proscriptions,  exiles,  and  confiscations 
without  number,  by  arbitrary  imprisonments 
without  number,  and  by  massacres  the  memory 
of  which  alone  makes  us  shudder.  The  inhab- 
itants of  that  unhappy  country,  so  long  de- 
ceived by  promises  of  happiness,  everlastingly 
renewed  at  every  fresh  accession  of  public  suf- 
fering, the  commission  of  every  new  crime,  have 
found  themselves  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  calam- 
ities without  example. 

'"Such  a  state  of  things  can  not  exist  in 
France  without  involving  in  danger  ^ 
the  countries  which  adjoin  it,  with-  continucj 
out  giving  them  the  right,  and  im- 
posing on  them  the  duty,  of  doing  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  arrest  an  evil  which  subsists 
only  on  the  violation  of  all  laws  which  unite 
men  in  the  social  union.  His  Majesty  has  no 
intention  of  denying  to  France  the  rights  of 
reforming  its  laws;  never  will  he  desire  to  im- 
pose by  external  force  a  government  on  an  in- 
dependent state.  He  desires  to  do  so  now  only 
because  it  has  become  essential  to  the  repose 
and  security  of  other  states.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  demands  of  France — and  he  demands 
it  with  a  just  title — to  put  a  stop  to  a  system 
of  anarchy,  which  has  no  power  but  for  evil, 
which  renders  France  incapable  of  discharging 
the  first  duties  of  government,  that  of  repress- 
ing anarchy  and  punishing  crime,  which  is  daily 
multiplying  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  threatens  to  involve  all  Europe  in  sim- 
ilar atrocities  and  misfortune.  He  demands  of 
France  a  legitimate  and  stable  government, 
founded  on  the  universally  recognized  princi- 
ples of  justice,  and  capable  of  retaining  nations 
in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  king 
engages  beforehand  instantly  to  stop  hostilities, 
and  give  protection  to  all  those  who  shall  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  an  anarchy  which  has 
burst  all  the  bonds  of  society,  broken  all  the 
springs  of  social  life,  confounded  all  duties,  and 
made  use  of  the  name  of  Liberty  to  exercise 
the  most  cruel  tyranny,  annihilate  all  charters, 
overturn  all  property,  and  deliver  over  entire 
provinces  to  fire  and  sword.' 

"  It  is  true,  when  England  made  that  famous 
declaration,  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  were  no  more.  I  admit  continued, 
that  Marie-Josephine  is  as  yet  only 
a  captive ;  that  her  tears  only  have  been  caused 
to  flow.  Ferdinand  is  still  a  prisoner  in  his 
palace,  as  Louis  XVI.  was  in  his  before  being 
led  to  the  Temple  and  the  scaffold.  1  have  no 
wish  to  calumniate  the  Spaniards,  but  I  can 
not  esteem  them  more  than  my  own  country- 
men. Revolutionary  France  gave  birth  to  a 
Convention ;  why  should  not  revolutionary 
Spain  do  the  same?  England  has  murdered  its 
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Charles  I,  France  its  Louis  XVI. ;  if  Spain  fol- 
lows their  example,  a  series  of  precedents  in 
favor  of  crime  will  be  established,  and  a  body 
of  jurisprudence  of  people  against  their  sover- 
eigns. 

"  England  herself  has  admitted  the  principle 
for  which  I  contend,  in  recent  times. 
Continued.  fhe  has  conceded  to  others  the  right 
for  which  she  contended  herself.  iMie 
did  not  consider  herself  entitled  to  interfere 
in  the  case  of  the  Italian  revolution,  but  she 
judged  otherwise  for  Austria ;  and  accordingly 
Lord  Castlereagh,  while  repudiating  the  right 
of  intervention  in  that  convulsion  claimed  by 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  declared  expressly, 
in  his  circular  from  Laybach  of  19th  January, 
1321 — 'It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no 
government  can  be  more  disposed  than  the  Brit- 
ish to  maintain  the  right  of  any  state  or  states 
to  intervene  when  its  immediate  security  or  essen- 
tial interests  are  seriously  compromised  by  the 
transactions  of  another  state.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  precise  than  that  declaration ;  and  Mr. 
Peel  has  not  been  afraid  to  say  on  a  late  occa- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Austria 
'was  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Na- 
ples, because  that  country  had  adopted  the 
bpanish  Constitution :'  no  one  can  contest  the 
right  of  France  to  interfere  in  those  of  Spain, 
when  it  is  menaced  by  that  Constitution  itself. 

"  Can  any  one  doubt  that  we  are  in  the  ex- 

4g  ceptional  case — that  our  interests  are 
Continued,  essentially  injured  by  the  Spanish 
revolution?  Our  commerce  is  ham- 
pered by  the  suffering  consequent  on  that  con- 
vulsion. We  are  obliged  to  keep  vessels  of  war 
in  the  American  seas,  which  are  infested  by 
pirates  who  have  sprung  out  of  the  anarchy  of 
Europe ;  and  we  have  not,  like  England,  mari- 
time forces  to  protect  our  ships,  many  of  which 
have  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  provinces 
of  France  adjoining  Spain  are  under  the  most 
pressing  necessity  to  see  order  re-established 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Our  consuls  have  been 
menaced  in  their  persons,  our  territory  three 
times  violated :  are  not  their  '  essential  duties' 
compromised?  And  how  has  our  territory  been 
violated?  To  massacre  a  few  injured  Royal- 
ists, who  thought  themselves  in  safety  under 
the  shadow  of  our  generous  country.  We  have 
been  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  maintain  a 
large  army  of  observation  on  the  frontier ;  with- 
out that,  our  southern  provinces  could  not  en- 
joy a  moment's  security.  That  state  of  semi- 
hostility  has  all  the  inconveniences  of  war 
without  the  advantages  of  peace.  Shall  we, 
in  obedience  to  the  partisans  of  peace,  with- 
draw the  army  of  observation  ?  Certes,  we  are 
not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  flying  before 
the  chevaliers  of  the  Hammer,  or  giving  place 
to  the  Landaburian  bands.  England  herself 
has  recognized  the  necessity  of  our  army  of 
observation,  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  '  Considering  that 
a  civil  war  has  been  lighted  on  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  frontier  which  separates  the  two 
kingdoms,  no  one  can  contest  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  army  of  observation.' 

"It  was  not  I  who  spoke  first  of  the  moral 
4g        contagion,  but  since  it  has  been  men- 
Continued,  tioned  by  our  adversaries,  I  confess 
that  it  is  the  most  serious  and  alarm- 


ing of  all  the  dangers.  Is  any  one  ignorant  that 
the  revolutionists  of  Spain  are  in  correspond- 
ence with  our  own?  Have  they  not  by  public- 
proclamations  invited  our  soldiers  to  revolt? 
Have  they  not  threatened  to  bring  down  the 
tricolor  flag  from  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees, 
to  restore  the  son  of  Bonaparte?  Do  we  not 
know  the  plots,  the  conspiracies  of  those  trai- 
tors who  have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice in  this  country,  and  now  pretend  to  invade 
us  in  the  uniform  of  the  brave,  unworthy  to 
cover  their  treacherous  hearts?  Can  a  revo- 
lution which  rouses  in  us  such  passions,  and 
awakens  such  recollections,  ever  fail  to  com- 
promise our  essential  interests  ?  Can  it  be  said 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  Peninsula,  when  it  has 
already  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  revolutionized 
Italy,  shaken  France  and  England?  Have  the 
occurrences  at  Naples  and  Turin  not  sufficient- 
ly proved  the  danger  of  the  moral  contagion  ? 
And  let  it  not  be  said  the  revolutionists  in  these 
states  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  Cortes 
on  account  of  its  excellence.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  the  first  thing  they  were  obliged 
to  do,  after  having  adopted  the  Spanish  Con- 
stitution, was  to  appoint  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine what  it  was.  Thus  it  soon  passed  away, 
as  every  thing  does  which  is  foreign  to  the  cus- 
toms of  a  country.  Ridiculous  from  its  birth, 
it  expired  in  disgrace  between  an  Austrian  cor- 
poral and  an  Italian  Carbonari. 

"  AVhence  this  extraordinary  passion  for  En- 
gland, and  praise  of  its  constitution, 
which  has  suddenly  sprung  up  among  continued, 
us?  A  year  has  not  elapsed  since 
the  boulevards  were  covered  with  caricatures, 
which  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner  every 
thing  connected  with  London.  In  their  love 
of  revolution,  the  same  persons  have  forgotten 
all  their  hatred  for  the  soldiers  who  were  for- 
tunate at  Waterloo :  little  does  it  signify  what 
they  have  done,  provided  now  they  aid  them 
in  supporting  the  revolutionists  of  Spain  against 
a  Bourbon.  How  has  it  happened  that  the 
Allies,  now  so  much  the  object  of  animadver- 
sion, were  not  then  regarded  in  the  same  light? 
Where  was  their  jealousy  of  the  Continental 
powers  when  they  paraded  with  so  much  sat- 
isfaction their  approval  of  the  coup  d'etat  of 
5th  September,  which  revolutionized  the  legis- 
lature; or  the  prosecutions  of  the  Royalists, 
which  shook  the  foundation  of  the  throne?  Who 
heard  then  of  the  dignity  of  France,  or  its  being 
unworthy  of  her  to  seek  support  in  the  appro- 
bation of  foreign  states?  When  we  had  no 
army — when  we  were  counted  as  nothing  in 
the  estimation  of  foreign  states — when  little 
German  states  invaded  us  with  impunity,  and 
we  did  not  venture  to  utter  a  complaint — no 
one  said  that  we  were  slaves.  But  now,  when 
our  military  resurrection  has  astonished  Eu- 
rope— now,  when  we  raise  a  voice  in  the  coun- 
cils of  kings  which  is  always  attended  to — now, 
when  new  and  honorable  conventions  expiate 
those  in  which  we  expiated  our  victories,  we 
are  now  for  the  first  time  told  that  we  are 
placing  our  necks  under  a  humiliating  yoke._ 

"  I  admit  at  once.  France  has  no  title  to  in- 
termeddle in  the  internal  concerns 
of  Spain.    It  is  for  the  Spaniards  to  continued, 
determine  what  species  of  constitu- 
tion befits  them.  I  wish  them,  from  the  bottom 
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of  my  heart,  liberties  commensurate  to  their 
morals,  institutions  which  may  put  their  vir- 
tues beyond  the  reach  of  fortune  or  the  caprice 
of  men.  Spaniards!  It  is  no  enemy  of  yours 
who  thus  speaks;  it  is  he  who  had  predicted 
the  return  of  your  noble  destinies,  when  all  be- 
lieved you  forever  disappeared  from  the  scene 
of  the  world.*  You  have  surpassed  my  pre- 
dictions; you  have  rescued  Europe  from  a  yoke 
which  the  most  powerful  empires  had  sought 
in  vain  to  break.  You  owe  to  France  your 
misfortunes  and  your  glory ;  she  has  sent  you 
these  two  scourges,  Bonaparte  and  the  Revo- 
lution. Deliver  yourselves  from  the  second,  as 
you  have  delivered  yourselves  from  the  first. 
"As  to  the  Ministers,  the  speech  of  the  Crown 

has  traced  the  line  of  their  duties. 
Concluded  They  will  never  cease  to  desire  peace, 

to  invoke  it  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  to  listen  to  every  proposition  compati- 
ble with  the  honor  and  security  of  France;  but 
it  is  indispensable  that  Ferdinand  should  be 
free  ;  it  is  necessary  that  France,  at  all  hazards, 
should  extricate  itself  from  a  position  in  which 
it  would  perish  more  certainly  than  from  all 
the  dangers  of  war.  Let  us  never  forget  that, 
if  the  war  with  Spain  has,  like  every  other  war, 
its  inconveniences  and  perils,  it  has  also  for  us 
this  immense  advantage :  it  will  have  created 
an  arm}' ;  it  will  have  caused  us  to  resume  our 
military  rank  among  nations ;  it  will  have  de- 
cided our  emancipation,  and  re-established  our 
independence.  Something  was  perhaps  awant- 
ing  to  the  entire  reconciliation  of  Frenchmen  ; 
that  something  will  be  found  beneath  the  tent; 
companions  in  arms  are  soon  friends;  and  all 
recollections  are  lost  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
common  glory.  The  king,  that  monarch  so  wise, 
so  pacific,  so  paternal,  has  spoken.  He  has 
thought  that  the  security  of  France  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  rendered  it  imperative 
on  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  after  having 
exhausted  the  counsels  of  peace.  He  has  de- 
clared his  wish  that  a  hundred  thousand  men 
should  assemble  under  the  orders  of  a  prince 
1  Ante  c  wh°>  at  the  passage  of  the  Drome 
iii.  t>  87.  showed  himself  as  valiant  as  Henry 
IV.1  With  generous  confidence  he 
v  A3«  4^i-St'  llas  intrusted  the  guard  of  the  white 
Lam.  'vii.'  flag  to  the  captains  who  have  tri- 
129,  137;      umphed  under  other  colors.  They 

Ft°bruarr'l5   "wil1  teaCb  *"m  the  path  °f  v'etol7'> 
1823™"*  J'  ne  'las  neyer  forgotten  that  of  hon- 
or."2 

This  splendid  speech  made  a  prodigious 
sensation  in  France,  greater  perhaps 
Immense  than  any  other  since  the  days  of  Mir- 
eensation  abeau.  It  expressed  with  equal  force 
produced  iinj  felicity  the  inmost  and  best  feel- 
espVe'eh  lnSs  ot?  tne  Royalists ;  and  those  feel- 
ings were  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  in  unison  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen.  The  na- 
tion had  become  all  but  unanimous  at  the  sound 


*  M.  de  Chateaubriand  alluded  to  the  following  passage 
in  his  Genie  du  Christianisme,  published  in  1803  :  "L'Es- 
pagnc,  separee  des  autres  nations,  presente  encore  a  l'his- 
torien  un  caraetere  plus  original.  L'espece  de  stagnation 
de  mcaurs  dans  laquelle  elle  repose,  lui  sera  peut-etre  utile 
un  jour  ;  et  lorsque  les  peuples  europeens  seront  uses  par 
la  corruption,  elle  settle  pourra  rqiaraitre  avec  eclat  sur 
la  scene  du  monde,  parce  que  le  fond  des  mcrurs  subsiste 
chez  elle." — Genie  du  Christiatiisme,  partie  iii.  t.  iii.. c.  4. 


of  the  trumpet.  The  inherent  adventurous  and 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Franks  had  reappeared  in 
undiminished  strength  at  the  prospect  of  war. 
Chance,  or  the  skillful  direction  of  Government, 
had  at  last  found  an  object  in  which  all  classes 
concurred — in  which  the  ardent  loyalty  of  the 
Royalist  coincided  with  the  buoyant  ambition 
of  the  people.  In  vain  the  Liberal  chiefs,  who 
anticipated  so  much  from  the  triumph  of  their 
allies  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  dreaded  utter 
discomfiture  from  their  defeat,  endeavored  to 
turn  aside  the  stream,  and  to  envenom  patriotic 
by  party  feelings.  The  attempt  wholly  failed: 
the  Chambers  were  all  but  unani-  ,  Lam  ^ 
mous  in  favor  of  the  war;  and  their  136,  137; 
feelings  were  re-echoed  from  Calais  Ann.  Hist, 
to  the  Pyrenees.1  V1-  34'  «• 

M.  Talleyrand  made  a  remarkable  speech  on 
this  occasion,  which  deserves  to  be  5} 
recorded,  as  one  of  the  most  unfortu-  ^  Talley- 
nate  prophecies  ever  made  by  a  man  rand's 
of  ability  on  the  future  issue  of  af-  speech  on 
fairs.  "  It  isjust  sixteen  years  to-day,"  e  war- 
said  he,  "since  I  was  called  by  him  who  then 
governed  the  world  to  give  him  my  advice  on 
the  struggle  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage 
with  Spain.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  displease 
him  because  I  revealed  the  future — because  I 
unfolded  the  misfortunes  which  might  arise 
from  an  aggression  as  unjust  as  it  was  inex- 
pedient. Disgrace  was  the  reward  of  my  sin- 
cerity. Strange  destiny  ! — which  now,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  leads  me  to  give  the  same 
counsels  to  a  legitimate  sovereign!  It  is  my 
part,  who  have  had  so  large  a  share  in  the 
double  licstorulion —  who,  l.\  my  efforts,  I  may 
say  by  my  success,  have  wound  up  my  glory 
and  my  responsibility  entirely  with  the  alli- 
ance between  France  and  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon— to  contribute  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power 
to  prevent  the  work  of  wisdom  and  justice  from 
being  compromised  by  rash  and  insane  pas- 
sions." When  this  counsel  on  the  Spanish  war 
is  compared  with  the  result  which  occurred  a 
few  months  afterward,  the  difference  is  suffi- 
ciently striking.  Talleyrand,  with  his  sagacity 
and  experience,  proved  a  more  fallacious  coun- 
selor than  Chateaubriand,  with  his  poetry  and 
romance.  Wisdom  was  found  in  the  inspira- 
tions of  genius  rather  than  the  deductions  of 
experience.  The  reason  is,  that  Talleyrand 
thought  the  result  would  be  the  same,  because 
it  was  an  attack  by  France  on  Spain,  forgetting 
that  the  circumstances  were  materially  differ- 
ent, and  that  the  Bourbon  invasion  had  that  in 
its  favor  which  in  that  of  Napoleon  was  alto- 
gether awanting — viz.,  the  support  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  A  memorable  example  of 
the  important  truth,  that  events  in  history  are 
not  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  unless  the  ma- 
terial circumstances  attending  them  are  simi- 
lar; and  that  it  is  in  the  faculty  of  2  Lam.  Vii. 
discerning  where  that  similarity  ex-  120 ;  Ann. 
ists  that  the  highest  proof  of  political  Hist.  vi.  34, 
wisdom  is  to  be  found.2 

The  enthusisam  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  favor  of  the  war  did  not  evaporate  55 
merely  in  vehement  harangues  from  vote  0f 
the  tribune;  substantial  acts  testified  credit  of 
their  entire  adhesion  to  the  system  of  j^^'000 
the  Government.    They  voted,  by  a  r 
very  large  majority,  a  supplementary  credit  of 
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100,000,000  francs  (£4,000,000)  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  min- 
ister. The  state  of  the  revenue  this  year  was 
very  flattering,  and  demonstrated  how  rapidly 
the  national  resources  were  augmenting  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  peace,  freedom,  and 
security  of  property  which  France 
viA39  '4^1St'  was  enj°yinS  un<ier  the  mild  rule  of 
'    '     the  Bourbon  princes.1  * 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  grant,  an 
56.  incident  occurred,  which,  in  a  more 
Affair  of  M.  unfavorable  state  of  the  public  mind, 
Manael,  in  mjght  have  overturned  the  mon- 
ber  of  Dep-  archy.  M.  Manuel  was  put  forward 
uties ;  his  by  the  Opposition  to  answer  the 
speech.  speech  of  M.  Chateaubriand,  he  be- 
ing the  orator  on  the  Liberal  side  whose  close 
and  logical  reasoning,  as  well  as  powers  of  elo- 
quence, were  deemed  most  capable  of  deaden- 
ing the  sensation  produced  by  the  splendid  ora- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Minister.  He  said,  in  the 
coui'se  of  his  speech — "The  Spaniards,  it  is 
said,  are  mutually  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
and  we  must  intervene  to  prevent  one  party 
from  destroying  the  other.  It  is  without  doubt 
a  singular  mode  of  diminishing  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  to  superinduce  to  them  those  of  for- 
eign hostilities.  But  suppose  you  are  success- 
ful. The  insurrection  is  crushed  in  Spain ;  it  is 
annihilated;  the  friends  of  freedom  have  laid 
down  their  arms.  What  can  you  do?  You 
can  not  forever  remain  in  the  Peninsula;  you 
must  retire;  and  when  you  do  so,  a  new  explo- 
sion, more  dangerous  than  the  former,  will 
break  forth.  Consult  history :  has  ever  a  re- 
volution in  favor  of  civil  liberty  been  finally 
subdued?  Crushed  it  may  be  for  the  moment; 
but  the  genius  which  has  produced  it  is  imper- 
ishable. Like  Antaeus,  the  giant  regains  his 
strength  every  time  he  touches  the  earth. 

"The  civil  war  which  recently  raged  in  Spain 
was  mainly  your  own  work ;  the  sol- 
Continued  °-iers  'of  the  faith'  only  took  up 
arms  in  the  belief  they  would  be 
supported  by  you.  How,  then,  can  you  find 
in  the  consequences  of  your  own  acts  a  justifi- 
cation of  your  intervention  ?  Can  you  justify 
deeds  of  violence  by  perfidy?  You  say  you 
wish  to  save  Ferdinand  and  his  family.  If  you 
do,  beware  of  repeating  the  same  circumstances 
which,  in  a  former  age,  conducted  to  the  scaffold 
victims  for  whom  you  daily  evince  so  warm 
and  legitimate  an  interest.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  the  Stuarts  were  only  overturned  because 
they  sought  support  from  the  stranger ;  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  hos- 
tile armies  that  Louis  XVI.  was  precipitated 
from  the  throne?  Are  you  ignorant  that  it 
was  the  protection  accorded  by  France  to  the 
Stuarts  which  caused  the  ruin  of  that  race  of 
princes?  That  succor  was  clandestine,  it  is 
true;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
Stuarts  in  their  resistance  to  public  opinion ; 
thence  the  resistance  to  that  opinion,  and  the 
nfisfortunes  of  that  family— misfortunes  which 
it  would  have  avoided  if  it  had  sought  its  sup- 
port in  the  nation.  Need  I  remind  you  that 
the  dangers  of  the  royal  family  have  been  fear- 

*  It  exhibited  a  surplus  of  42,945,907  francs  (£1,680,000), 
so  that  the  extraordinary  credit  only  required  to  be  oner- 
ated  upon  to  the  extent  of  57,054,093  francs  (£2,340,000). 
—Budget,  1823  ;  Annuaire  Historique,  vi.  39,  40. 
Vol.  I. — D  d 


fully  aggravated  when  the  stranger  invaded 
our  territory,  and  that  revolution-  l  Ann  Hig( 
ary  France,  feeling  the  necessity  of  Vi.  72,  73 ; 
defending  itself  by  new  forces  and  Lam.  vii. 
a  fresh  energy — "  1  161>  163- 

At  these  words  a  perfect  storm  arose  in 
the  Chamber.  "Order,  order!"  was 
shouted  on  the  Right ;  "  this  is  red-  storm  in 
cide  justified  and  provoked."  "  Ex-  the  Cham- 
pulsion,  expulsion!"  "Let  us  chase  bers- 
the  monster  from  our  benches!"  exclaimed 
a  hundred  voices.  The  president,  M.  Ravez, 
seeing  the  speaker  had  been  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  a  sentence,  and  that  the  offense 
taken  arose  from  a  presumed  meaning  of  words 
which  were  to  follow,  not  of  what  had  actually 
been  used,  hesitated  with  reason  to  act  upon 
such  speculative  views,  and  contented  himself 
with  calling  M.  Manuel  to  order.  So  far  were 
the  Royalists  from  being  satisfied  with  this 
moderate  concession,  that  they  instantly  rose 
up  in  a  body,  surrounded  the  president's  chair 
with  loud  cries  and  threats,  demanding  that  the 
apologist  of  regicide  should  be  instantly  expel- 
led from  the  Chamber ;  while  one  of  them,  more 
audacious  than  the  rest,  actually  pulled  M  Man- 
uel from  the  tribune,  and,  mounting  in  his  stead, 
demanded  in  a  stentorian  voice  the  vengeance 
of  France  on  the  advocate  of  assassins.  Mean- 
while M.  Manuel,  conscious  that  the  sentence 
which  had  been  interrupted,  if  allowed  to  be 
completed,  would  at  once  dispel  the  storm,  was 
calm  and  impassible  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar ; 
but  that  only  made  matters  worse  with  the 
infuriated  majority ;  and  at  length 
the  president,  finding  all  his  efforts  y  A-"'  ?3'st" 
to  appease  the  tumult  fruitless,  Moniteur, 
gave  the  well-known  signal  of  dis-  Feb.  27,  1823 ; 
tress  by  covering  his  head,  and  vii"  162' 
broke  up  the  meeting.2 

This  scene  had  already  been  sufficiently  vio- 
lent, and  indicative  of  the  risks  59 
which  the  representative  system  Expulsion  of 
ran  in  France  from  the  excitable  M-  Manuel, 
temper  of  the  people ;  but  it  was  as  nothing  to 
that  which  soon  after  ensued.  The  Royalists, 
when  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  rushed  in  a 
body  out  of  the  Chamber,  and  broke  into  sep- 
arate knots,  to  concert  ulterior  operations; 
while  the  Liberals  remained  on  their  benches, 
in  the  midst  of  which  M.  Manuel  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  president,  in  which  he  stated  how  the 
sentence  which  had  been  interrupted  was  to 
have  been  concluded,  and  contended  for  his 
right  to  finish  the  sentence,  and  then  let  its 
import  be  judged  of  by  the  Chamber.*  The 
sitting  was  resumed,  to  consider  this  explana- 
tion ;  but  a  heated  Royalist  from  the  south,  M. 
Forbin  des  Essarts,  instantly  ascended  the  trib- 
une, and  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  orator 


*  "  Je  demandais  si  on  avait  oublie  qu'en  France  la  mort 
de  l'infortune  Louis  XVI.  avait  ete  precedee  par  1'inter- 
vention  armee  des  Prussiens  et  des  Autrichiens,  et  je  rap- 
pelais  comme  un  fait  connu  detout  le  monde  que  c'est  alors 
que  la  France  revolutionnaire,  sentant  le  besoin  de  se  de- 
fendre  par  des  forces  et  une  energie  nouvelles."  C'est  ici 
que  j'ai  ete  interrompu.  Si  je  ne  1'eusse  pas  ete,  ma  phrase 
ecu  ete  prononcee  ainsi — "Alors  la  France  revolutionnaire, 
sentant  le  besoin  de  se  defendre  par  des  forces  et  une  en- 
ergie nouvelles,  mit  en  mouvement  toutes  les  masses,  ex- 
aha  toutes  les  passions  populaires,  et  amena  ainsi  de  ter- 
ribles  exces  et  une  deplorable  catastrophe  au  milieu  d'une 
genereuse  resistance.^' — M.  Manuel  au  President,  26th 
Feb.,  1823  ;  Annuaire  Historique,  vi.  168.  Moniteur,  27th 
Feb. 
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"■who  had  pronounced  such  infamous  expres- 
sions, seeing  no  rules  of  procedure  could  con- 
demn an  assembly  to  the  punishment  of  hear- 
ing a  man  whose  maxims  and  speech  recom- 
mended or  justified  regicide."  M.  Manuel  at- 
tempted to  justify  himself;  but  he  was  again 
interrupted  by  the  cries  of  the  Royalists,  and 
the  president,  hoping  to  gain  time  for  the  pas- 
sions to  cool,  adjourned  the  sitting  to  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disap- 
pointed, as  is  generally  the  case  when  consid- 
eration succeeds  after  the  feelings  have  been 
thoroughly  roused.  What  is  called  reflection 
is  then  only  listening  to  the  re-ech  o  of  passion  ; 
one  only  voice  is  heard,  one  only  key  is  touch- 
ed, one  only  sentiment  felt.  A  lover,  who  is 
contending  with  himself,  rises  from  his  sleepless 
couch  confirmed,  not  shaken,  in  his  preposses- 
sions. During  the  night,  a  formal  motion  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  supposed  delinquent,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  was  prepared  by 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  the  extreme  Royalists ;  and  although  the 
justice  or  shame  of  the  Chamber  permitted  M. 
Manuel  to  be  heard  in  his  defense,  and  the  de- 
bate was  more  than  once  adjourned,  to  enable 
the  numerous  speakers,  who  inscribed  their 
names  on  the  tribune,  to  be  heard  on  the  ques- 
tion, the  torrent  was  irresistible.  The  determ- 
ination of  the  Royalists  only  increased  with 
the  effervescence  of  the  public  mind ;  and, 
amidst  agitated  crowds  which  surrounded  the 
Assembly  on  all  sides,  and  under  the  protection 
of  squadrons  of  cavalry,  the  expulsion  of  M. 
Manuel,  during  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
March  4  was  v°t<id,  on  the  evening  of  4th 
March,  by  a  majority  of  fully  two 
•  Ann.  Hist.  ^0  one,  the  wholo  Centre  coalescing 

VI.  90,  106;        .,,     Vl       -D-   l  i  rrl 

Moniteur       with    the    flight.     ihe  agitation 

March  5,  which  prevailed  rendered  it  ini- 
1823  ;  Lam.  possible  to  take  the  vote  otherwise 
vii.  169,  181.  than  by  acclamation  ! 

The  exclusion  of  a  single  member,  during  the 
60  remainder  of  a  single  session,  was  no 
Dramatic  very  serious  injury  to  a  party,  or 
scene  at  his  blow  leveled  at  the  public  liberties; 
expulsion,  jjuj.  the  passions  on  both  sides  were 
so  strongly  excited  by  this  imprudent  abuse  of 
power  by  the  Royalist  majority,  that  the  Lib- 
erals resolved  to  resist  it  to  the  very  uttermost. 
It  was  determined  to  compel  the  majority  to 
use  force  for  his  expulsion ;  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  risk  which  ensued  to  the  throne 
from  the  dragging  of  M.  d'Espremenil  from  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of 
2  jj-  t  of  the  first  Revolution,2  was  of  sinister 
Europe,  c.  augury  as  to  the  effects  of  enforcing 
iii.  M  107,  the  present  decree  by  similar  means. 
108,  The  Government,  however,  was  firm, 

and  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  carry  the  decree 
of  the  Chamber  into  execution.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  accordingly  made  to  overawe,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  subdue  resistance.  The  Liberal 
leaders,  however,  were  determined  to  have  a 
scene,  and,  instead  of  yielding  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Manuel  appeared 
next  morning  in  the  Hall,  and  took  his  seat. 
When  invited  by  the  president  to  retire  with- 
out disturbance,  he  replied,  "  I  told  you  yes- 
terday I  would  only  yield  to  force;  I  come  to 
make  good  my  word,"  and  resumed  his  seat. 
The  president  then  desired  the  Assembly  to 


evacuate  the  hall,  and  retire  into  their  respect- 
ive apartments,  which  was  immediately  done 
by  the  whole  Right  and  Centre,  but  the  entire 
Left  remained  in  their  places,  grouped  around 
Manuel.  Presently  the  folding-doors  opened, 
and  the  chief  of  the  bar-officers,  followed  by  a 
numerous  staff  of  his  colleagues,  advanced,  and 
read  to  Manuel  the  decree  of  the  Chamber. 
"Your  order  is  illegal,"  replied  he;  "I  will 
not  obey  it."  The  peace-officers  then  retired, 
and  the  anxiety  in  the  galleries,  and  the  crowd 
around  the  Chamber,  arose  to  the  highest  point, 
for  the  "  measured  step  of  marching  men"  was 
heard  in  the  lobby.  Presently  the  folding- 
doors  again  opened,  and  a  detachment  of  na- 
tional guards  and  troops  of  the  line,  with  fixed 
bayronets,  slowly  entered,  and  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  refractory  deputy.  The  civil  officer  then 
ordered  the  sergeant  of  the  national  guard,  M. 
Morrier,  to  execute  the  warrant;  but,  overcome 
by  the  violence  of  the  crisis,  and  the  cries  of  the 
deputies  around  Manuel,  he  refused  to  obey. 
"Vive  la  Garde  Rationale!"  instantly  burst  in 
redoubled  shouts  from  the  opposition  benches ; 
"  Honneur  a  la  Garde  Rationale !"  was  heard 
above  all  the  din  in  the  voice  of  Lafayette.  But 
the  difficulty  had  been  foreseen  and  provided 
for  by  the  Government.  The  national  guard 
and  troops  of  the  line  were  instantly  with- 
drawn, and  thirty  gendarmes,  under  M.  de  Fou- 
cault,  an  officer  of  tried  fidelity  and  courage, 
were  introduced,  who,  after  in  vain 
inviting  Manuel  to  retire,  seized  him  jgijyoT"' 
by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  out,  Ann.  Hist, 
amidst  vehement  gesticulations  and  vi.  107,  109; 

cries  from  the  Left,  which  were  heard  ^Ior"t,eu,rj„0 
„  .  Mar.  5, 1823. 

across  the  heme. 

These  dramatic  scenes,  so  well  calculated  to 

excite  the  feelings  of  a  people  so 

warm  in  temperament  as  the  French,  n  6I; 

..  ii-tr  t  General  en- 

might,  under  different  circumstances,  thusiasin 

have  overturned  the  monarch}',  and  excited  by 
induced  in  1823  the  Revolution  of  the  Spanish 
1830.  They  were  followed  next  War' 
day  by  a  solemn  protest,  signed  by  sixty  depu- 
ties who  had  adhered  to  M.  Manuel  in  the 
struggle,  among  which  the  signatures  of  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  General  Foy,  and  M.  Casimir 
Perier  appeared  conspicuous.  But  no  other 
result  took  place.  The  public  mind  is  inca- 
pable of  being  violently  excited  by  two  pas- 
sions at  the  same  time  ;  if  the  national  feelings 
have  been  roused,  the  social  ones  are  little  felt 
It  was  a  perception  of  this  truth  which  caused 
the  Empress  Catherine  to  say,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  that  the 
only  way  to  combat  its  passions  was  to  go  to 
war.2  The  din,  great  as  it  was,  2  jIist  of 
caused  by  the  dragging  M.  Manuel  Europe, 
out  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  1789-1815, 
lost  in  the  louder  sound  of  marching  c'  XIU-  *  '■ 
men  pressing  on  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  civic 
strife  was  heard  of  no  more  after  it  had  termi- 
nated ;  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  ap- 
proaching conflict  on  the  fields  of  Spain.  In- 
cessant was  the  march  of  troops  toward  Bay- 
onne  and  Perpignan,  the  two  points  from  which 
the  invasion  was  to  be  made.  The  roads  were 
covered  by  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  moving  forward  toward  the  Spanish 
frontier,  in  the  finest  order,  and  in  the  highest 
spirits;  and  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the 
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French,  always  strong,  was  roused  to  the  very 
highest  pitch,  by  the  prospect  of  vindicating 
March  15.  the  tarnished  honor  of  their  arms  on 
i  Lam.  vii.  the  fields  of  Castile,  and  re-entering 

188,194;  Madrid  as  conquerors.  The  Duke 
Ann.  Hist.     .    .         ,  „        *  .  -  -r, 

vi.  108  112;  °f  Angouleme  set  out  iroin  rans, 
Moniteur,    to  take  the  command  of  the  army, 

^3^Ca'  011  tbe  151,1  Marcl1;  and  as  war  was 
vii"  120  dP'  no  longer  doubtful,  the  anxiety  on 
120,  145,     both  sides  arose  to  the  very  highest 

1*6-  pitch.1 

On  their  side,  the  Liberals,  both  in  France 
62.  and  Spain,  were  not  idle.  Their 
Prepara-  chief  reliance  was  on  the  presumed  or 
L°£Safthe  hoped-for  disaffection  of  the  French 
sow  disSaf°  arm.Y !  f°r  they  were  well  aware  that 
fection  in  if  they  remained  united,  the  forces  of 
the  army.  Spain,  debased  by  misgovernment, 
and  torn  by  civil  war,  would  be  unable  to  op- 
pose any  effectual  resistance  to  their  incursion. 
The  most  active  measures,  however,  were  taken 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  French 
army.  Several  secret  meetings  of  the  Liberal 
chiefs  in  Paris  took  place,  in  order  to  concert 
the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  this  de- 
sign into  execution  ;  and  it  was  at  first  determ- 
ined to  send  M.  Benjamin  Constant  to  Madrid 
to  superintend  the  preparations  on  the  revolu- 
tionary side,  it  being  with  reason  supposed  that 
his  great  reputation  and  acknowledged  abilities 
would  have  much  influence  with  the  revolution- 
ists in  Spain,  and  be  not  without  its  effect  on 
the  feelings  of  the  French  soldiery.  But  this 
design,  like  many  others  formed  by  persons 
who  are  more  liberal  of  their  breath  than  their 
fortunes,  failed  from  want  of  funds.  Benjamin 
Constant,  whose  habits  of  expense  were  great, 
and  his  income  from  literary  effort  considerable, 
refused  to  undertake  the  mission  unless  not  only 
his  expenses  were  provided  for,  but  an  indem- 
nity secured  to  him,  in  the  event  of  failure,  for 
the  loss  of  his  fortune  and  the  means  of  repair- 
ing it,  which  his  position  in  Paris  afforded. 
This,  however,  the  Liberals,  though  many  of 
them  were  bankers  or  merchants,  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  declined  to  undertake  ;  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  equally  inexorable  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Constant  refused  to  go, 
and  the  plan,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  broke 
down.  All  that  was  done  was  to  send  a  few 
hundred  political  fanatics  and  refugees,  who 
were  to  be  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fab- 
vier,  and  who,  though  of  no  importance  as  a 
military  reinforcement,  might,  it  was  hoped, 
when  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Old  Guard, 
and  grouped  round  the  tricolor  standard,  shake 
the  fidelity  of  the  French  soldiers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bidassoa.  Their  first  step  was  to  issue 
a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  II. 
2  Lam.  vii.  to  tae  French  soldiers,  calling  on 
195,197;'  them  to  desert  their  colors,  and 
Chateau-  join  the  revolutionary  host,  a  pro- 
grdsdevT"  ceeding  ^  which  amply  demonstra- 
te, i.  252,  ted,  if  it  had  been  required,  the 
254 ;  Cap.     necessity  of  the  French  interven- 

vii.  147,  148.  tion_2* 


*  "  Vainqureurs  de  Fleurus,  de  Iena,  d'Austerlitz,  de 
Wagram,  vous  laisserez-vous  aller  a  leurs  insinuations 
perfides  ?  Scellerez-vous  de  votre  sang,  l'infamie  dont  on 
veut  vous  eouvrir,  et  la  servitude  de  1'Europe  entiere ' 
Obeirez-vous  a  la  voix  des  tyrans,  pour  combattre  contre 
vos  droits,  au  lieu  de  les  defendre  ;  et  ne  viendrez-vous 
dans  nos  rangs  que  pour  y  apporter  la  destruction  et  la 


While  hostilities  were  thus  evidently  and 
rapidly  approaching  on  the  Conti-  03. 
nent,  and  the  dogs  of  war  were  held  Feelings  of 
only  in  the  leash,  ready  to  be  let  loose  Mr-  Can" 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  desolate  {lie  En"usli 
the  world,  England,  indignant  and  peopled 
agitated,  but  still  inactive,  remained  tnis  crisis, 
an  anxious  spectator  of  the  strife.  Never  were 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  more  strongly  roused, 
and  never  would  a  war  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  Government  with  more  cordial  and  en- 
thusiastic support  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
This  is  always  the  case,  and  it  arises  from  the 
strength  of  the  feelings  of  liberty  which  are 
indelibly  engraven  on  the  minds  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Their  sympathy  is  invariably 
with  those  whom  they  suppose  to  be  opjjress- 
ed;  their  impulse  to  assist  the  insurgents 
against  the  ruling  power.  They  would  sup- 
port the  colonies  of  all  countries,  except  their 
own,  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
parent  state :  those  who  attempt  the  same  sys- 
tem in  regard  to  their  own,  they  regard  as 
worse  than  pirates.  They  consider  revolution 
a  blessing  to  all  other  countries  except  En- 
gland: there  the  whole  classes  possessed  of 
property  are  resolute  to  oppose  to  it  the  most 
determined  resistance.  They  think,  with  reason, 
they  have  already  gone  through  the  ordeal  of 
revolution,  and  do  not  need  to  do  so  a  second 
time ;  other  nations  have  not  yet  passed  through 
it,  and  they  can  not  obtain  felicity  until  they 
have. 

Mr.  Canning,  whose  temperament  was  warm, 
his  sympathy  with  freedom  sincere,  fi4 
and  his  ambition  for  his  country  views  of 
and  himself  powerful,  shared  to  the  Mr.  Canning 
very  full  in  all  these  sentiments.  at  tnis  junc- 
No  firmer  friend  to  the  cause  of  ture' 
liberty  existed  in  the  British  dominions  at  that 
eventful  crisis,  and  none  whose  talents,  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  political  position,  enabled 
him  to  give  it  such  effectual  support.    In  truth, 
at  that  period  it  may  be  said  that  he  held  the 
keys  of  the  cavern  of  .zEolus  in  his  hands,  and 
that  it  rested  with  him  to  unlock  the  doors  and 
let  the  winds  sweep  round  the  globe.  But 


mort,  lorsqu'ils  vous  sont  ouverts  pour  la  liberte  sainte 
qui  vous  appelle  du  haut  de  l'enseigne  tricolore  qui  flotte 
sur  les  monts  Pyrenees,  et  dont  elle  brule  d'ombrager 
encore  une  Ibis  vos  nobles  fronts  couverts  de  tant  d'honor- 
ables  cicatrices  ?  Braves  de  toute  arme  de  l'armee  fran- 
caise,  qui  conservez  encore  dans  votre  sein  l'etincelle  du 
feu  sacre  !  e'est  a  vous  que  nous  faisons  un  genereux 
appel ;  embrassez  avec  nous  la  cause  majestueuse  du 
peuple,  contre  celle  d'une  poignee  d'oppresseurs ;  la 
Patne,  l'honneur,  votre  propre  interet  le  commandent ; 
venez,  vous  trouverez  dans  nos  rangs  tout  ce  qui  consti- 
tue  la  force,  et  des  compatriotes,  des  compagnons  d'armes, 
qui  jurent  de  defendre  jusqu'a  la  derniere  goutte  de  leur 
sang,  leurs  droits,  la  liberte,  rindependance  nationale. 
Vive  la  liberte '.  Vive  Napoleon  II.  !  Vivent  les  braves !" 
— Chateaubriand,  Congres  de  Verone,  i.  254,  255. 

In  the  Observateur  Espagnol  of  1st  Oct.,  1822,  before 
the  Congress  of  Verona  was  opened,  it  was  said — 
■'  L'epee  de  Damocles  qui  est  suspendue  sur  la  tete  des 
Bourbons,  va  bientot  les  atteindre.  Nos  moyens  de  ven- 
geance sont  de  toute  evidence.  Outre  la  vaillante  armee 
espagnole,  n'avons-nous  pas  dans  cette  armee  sanitaire 
dix  mille  chevaliers  de  la  liberte,  prets  a  se  joindre  a  leurs 
anciens  ofheiers,  et  a  tourner  leurs  amies  contre  les  op- 
presseurs  de  la  France!  N'avons-nous  pas  cent  mille  de 
ces  chevaliers  dans  l'interieur  de  ce  royaume,  dont  vingt 
cinq  mille  au  moins  dans  l'armee,  et  plus  de  mille  dans 
la  garde  royale  ?  N'avons-nous  pas  pour  nous,  cette 
haine  excusable,  que  les  neuf  dixiemes  de  la  France  ont 
vouee  a  d'execrables  tyrans  !" — V  Observateur  Espagnol, 
1st  Oct.,  1822. 
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though  abundantly  impelled  (as  his  private 
conversations  and  correspondence  at  this  period 
demonstrate)  by  his  ardent  disposition  to  step 
forward  as  the  foremost  in  this  great  conflict, 
yet  his  experience  and  wisdom  as  a  statesman, 
joined  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  threat- 
ened to  resign  if  an  active  intervention  was 
attempted,  restrained  him  from  taking  the  ir- 
recoverable step,  and  preserved  the  peace  of 
the  world  when  it  appeared  to  be  most  serious- 
ly menaced.*  Resolutely  determined  to  abstain 
from  all  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and 
to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  France  from  taking 
that  step,  he  was  not  the  less  determined  to 
abstain  from  actual  hostilities,  and  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  conflict  so  long  as  it  was  con- 
i  Marcellus  ^ne^-  ^°  continental  Europe.  He 
Politique  '  bad  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  what 
<le  la  Res-  the  last  Peninsular  war  had  been,  to 
15^15°"'  enSaSe  without  absolute  necessity 
Canning's  bi  a  second ;  and  if  he  had  been 
Life,  334 ;  otherwise  inclined,  the  majority  of 
Martineau,  the  Cabinet  would  not  have  sup- 
ported him.1-)' 


i.  29e. 


*  "Leave  the  Spanish  revolution  to  burn  itself  out 
within  its  own  crater.  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  eruption,  if  you  do  not  open  a  channel  for  the 
iava  through  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  not  too  late  to  save  the 
world  from  a  flood  of  calamities.  The  key  to  the  flood- 
gate is  yet  in  your  hands ;  unlock  it,  and  who  shall 
answer  for  the  extent  of  devastation  ?  'The  beginning 
of  strife  is  as  the  letting  out  of  waters.'  So  says  inspired 
wisdom.  Genius  is  akin  to  inspiration  ;  and  I  pray  that 
it  may  be  able  on  this  occasion  to  profit  by  the  warning 
of  the  parable,  and  pause." — Mr.  Canning  to  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand (confidential), 27th January,  1823;  Congres 
de  Verone,  i.  475. 

"  Well,  then,  to  begin  at  once  with  what  is  most  un- 
pleasant to  utter  :  You  have  united  the  opinions  of  this 
whole  nation  as  one  man  agamst  France.  You  have  ex- 
cited against  the  present  sovereign  of  that  kingdom  (he 
feelings  which  were  united  against  the  usurper  of  France 
and  Spain  in  1808.  Nay,  the  consent,  I  grieve  to  say,  is 
more  perfect  now  than  on  that  occasion ;  for  then  the 
Jacobins  were  loth  to  inculpate  their  idol ;  now  they  and 
the  Whigs  and  Tories,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  are  all  one  way.  Surely  such  a  spontaneous  and 
universal  burst  of  national  sentiment  must  lead  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  who  are  acting  in  opposition  to  it,  to 
reflect  whether  Ihey  are  acting  quite  right.  The  Govern- 
ment has  not  on  this  occasion  led  the  public — quite  other- 
wise. The  language  of  the  Government  has  been  pecu- 
liarly measured  and  temperate  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
mass  of  the  nation  was  in  suspense  as  to  the  opinion  of 
Government  till  it  was  actually  declared  ;  and  that  portion 
of  the  press  usually  devoted  to  them  was  (for  reasons 
perhaps  better  known  on  your  side  of  the  water  than  on 
ours)  turned  in  a  directly  opposite  course." — Mr.  Can- 
ning to  Viscount  Chateaubriand,  7th  February,  1823  ; 
Congres  de  Verone,  i.  475. 

t  "J'apprends  a  l'instant,  et  de  tres-bonne  source, 
qu'avant-hier,  dans  un  conseil  secret  des  Ministres,  M. 
Canning  a  pretendu  qu'on  ne  pouvait  lutter  contre  Popin- 
ion  generale,  et  que  cette  opinion  demandait  imperieuse- 
ment  de  secourir  l'Espagne.  M.  Peel  a  declare,  alors, 
que  1'honncur  de  l'Angleterre,  l'interet  de  ses  institutions 
et  de  son  commerce  etaient  de  maintenir  une  stride  neu- 
tralite  ;  et  il  a  termine  en  disant  que  si  une  conduite  op- 
poseeacclle  que  l'Angleterre  avait  toujours  suivie  cnvers 
la  Revolution,  venait  a  etre  adoptee,  il  devait  a  sa  con- 
science, de  se  retirer  du  ministcre  aussitot.  Ce  jeune 
ministre  I'a  cmporte.  La  grande  majorite  du  conseil  s'est 
reunie  a  lui,  et  M.  Canning  a  decide  au  notnbre." — M. 
Marcellus,  Charge  d'Affa.res  a  Londres,  a  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, 28  Fevrier,  1823  ;  Marcellus,  152. 

Notwithstanding  the  divergence  on  political  subjects  of 
their  opinions,  which  the  opposite  sides  they  espoused 
on  the  Spanish  question  much  augmented,  Mr.  Canning 
and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  the  highest  admiration  for 
each  other,  and  mutually  lamented  the  circumstances 
which  had  drawn  them  out  of  the  peaceful  domain  of  lit- 
erature to  the  stormy  and  fleeting  arena  of  politics.  The 
inmost  thoughts  of  the  former  were  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  at  this  period  with  M.  Marcellus,  for 
whom  he  had  a  very  high  regard.  "  C'est  done  a  cette 
petite  poussiere  de  la  tornbe  que  vont  aboutir  inevitable- 


Tiie  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Canning  at  this 

period  has  never  been       well  de-  65 

scribed  as  by  one  who  knew  him  in-  Portrait  of 

timately,  and  had  become,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Can- 

the  depositary  of  his  inmost  thoughts.  "ln?>  M. 
t   .  ,  s      ■  i  .  ,  Marcellus. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  said 

M.  Marcellus,  "in  regard  to  Mr.  Canning.  Still 
undecided,  he  as  yet  is  in  suspense  between  the 
monarchical  opinions,  which  have  made  his 
former  renown,  and  the  popular  favor  which 
has  recently  borne  him  forward  to  power;  but 
as  he  attends,  above  all,  to  the  echo  of  public 
opinion,  and  spreads  his  sails  before  the  wind 
which  blows,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  to  which  side 
he  will  incline.  An  elivc  of  Pitt,  Tory  down  to 
this  time,  he  will  become  half  a  Whig,  and  will 
adopt  the  democratic  principles  if  they  appear 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.  His  secret  inclinations 
lead  him  to  the  aristocracy,  and  even  the  high 
opposition  society;  he  is  feared  rather  iM  Mar. 
than  beloved  by  the  king;  but  the  cellustoM. 
people  are  with  him.  The  people,  de  Cna" 
dazzled  by  his  talents,  have  put  him  London"3' 
where  he  is ;  and  the  people  will  sup-  jan.  20,' 
port  him  there  as  long  as  he  obeys  1823;  Mar- 
their  wishes."  1  cellus' 12°- 

Mr.  Canning  at  this  period  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  Peninsular  war,  if 
once  commenced,  would  be  of  very  jjis  0pjmon 
long  duration — as  long,  possibly,  as  to  the 
as  tbat  with  revolutionary  France,  probable  du- 
"When  I  speak,"  said  he,  "of  the  *P*j*»°ftto 
dangers  of  war  to  France,  do  not 
suppose  I  undervalue  her  resources  or  power. 
She  is  as  brave  and  strong  as  she  ever  was  be- 
fore ;  she  is  now  the  richest,  the  most  abound- 
ing in  resources,  of  all  the  states  in  Europe. 
Hers  are  all  the  sinews  of  war,  if  there  be  tho 
disposition  to  employ  them.  You  have  a  mill- 
ion of  soldiers,  you  say,  at  your  call:  I  doubt 
it  not;  and  it  is  double  the  number,  or  there- 
abouts, that  Bonaparte  buried  in  Spain.  You 
consider  'un  premier  succes  au  moins  comme 


ment  nos  inutiles  efforts.  Qu'ai-je  gagne  a  tant  de  com- 
bats? De  nombreux  ennemis,  et  mille  calomnies.  Tantot 
retenu  par  le  defaut  d'intelligence  de  mes  partisans,  tou- 
jours gene  par  le  dcplaisir  du  Roi,  je  ne  puis  rlen  execu- 
ter,  rien  essaycr  meme  de  ce  qu'une  voix  interne  et  solen- 
nelle  semble  me  dieter.  Je  le  disais  recemment  dans  ma 
tristesse ;  je  me  prends  quelquefois  pour  un  oiseau  des 
hauteurs  qui,  loin  de  voler  sur  les  hauteurs  et  sur  les 
precipices  des  montagnes,  ne  vole  que  sur  des  marais,  et 
rase  a  peine  le  sol.  Je  me  consume  sans  fruit  dans  des 
discussions  intestines,  et  je  mourrai  dans  un  acces  do 
decouragement,  comme  mon  predecesseur  et  mon  mal- 
heureux  enncmi  Lord  Castlereagh.  Combien  de  fois  n'ai- 
je  pas  ete  tente  de  fuir  loin  des  hommes,  1'ombre  meme 
du  pouvoir,  et  de  me  refugicr  dans  le  sein  des  lettres,  qui 
out  nourri  mon  enfance,  seul  abri  ventablcmcnt  inacces- 
sible aux  mensonges  de  la  destince.  La  litterature  est 
pour  moi  plus  qu'une  consolation,  c'est  une  esperancc  et 
un  asile.  Je  l'ai  en  outre  toujours  consideree  comme  la 
rranc-maconnerie  des  gens  bien  eleves.  C'est  a  ce  signe 
qu'en  tout  pays  la  bonne  compagnie  se  distingue  et  se  rc- 
connalt.  Ne  vaudrait-il  pas  mieux  pour  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand et  pour  moi,  que  nous  n'eussions  jamais,  ni  Pun 
ni  Pautre,  approche  de  nos  levres  la  coupe  empoisonnce 
de  ce  pouvoir  qui  nous  enivre,  et  nous  donne  des  verliges  ? 
La  litterature  nous  cut  rapproches  encore,  mais  cette  fois 
sans  arriere-pensee,  et  sans  amertume,  car  il  est  comme 
moi  l'amant  des  lettres,  et  bien  mieux  que  moi  il  protege 
de  ses  preceptes.  Combien  de  fois  n'ai-je  pas  voulu  aban- 
donner  le  monde  politique  si  turbulent,  la  societe  des 
hommes  si  mediants,  pour  me  vouer  tout  entier  a  la  re- 
traite  et  a  mes  livres,  seuls  amis  qui  ne  se  trompent 
jamais. 

'Oh  God!  oh  God! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !'  " 
—Marcellus,  Politique  de  la  Restauratwn,  25,  26. 
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certain.'  I  dispute  it  not,  I  grant  you  a  French 
army  at  Madrid;  but  I  venture  to  ask,  AVhat 
then,  if  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Cortes  are 
by  that  time  where  they  infallibly  will  be — in 
the  Isle  of  Leon?  I  see  plenty  of  war,  if  you 
once  get  into  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  a  legitimate 
beginning  to  it,  nor  an  intelligible  object.  You 
would  disdain  to  get  into  such  a  war  through 
the  side  door  of  an  accidental  military  incur- 
sion. You  would  enter  in  front,  with  the  cause 
of  war  on  your  banners :  and  what  is  that  cause  ? 
It  is  vengeance  for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future — a  war  for  the  modification  of  a 
political  constitution,  for  two  Chambers,  for 
the  extension  of  legal  rights.  That  passes  my 
comprehension.  You  are  about  to  enter,  and 
you  believe  the  war  will  be  short:  I  believe 
otherwise,  and  I  am  bordering  on  old  age.  In 
i  Mr.  Canning  1*793,  .Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  'patriot's 
to  Chateau-  heart,  the  prophet's  mind,'  declared 
briand,  Jan.  to  me  that  the  war  then  declared 
21, 1823;  Con-         •     ,  .  ,     •  ,  . 

gres  de  Ve-     against  a  great  people  m  a  state 

rone,  i.  453 ;  of  revolution  would  be  short ;  and 
Marcellus,  17.  that  war  outlived  Mr.  Pitt."  1 
These  anticipations  were  not  peculiar  to  Mr. 
67_  Canning  at  that  time ;  they  were 
Views  of  shared  by  probably  nine-tenths  of 
George  IV.  the  educated  classes,  and  probably 
JJuk^of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  entire 
Wellington  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Yet 
on  the  sub-  were  there  not  awanting  those  in  the 
•Iect'  most  elevated  rank  who  were  not 

carried  away  by  the  general  delusion,  and  an- 
ticipated, very  nearly  as  it  turned  out,  the  real 
march  of  events.  "Do  not  allow  yourself,"  said 
George  IV.  to  M.  Marcellus,  "to  be  dazzled  by 
our  representative  system,  which  is  represented 
as  so  perfect.  If  it  has  its  advantages,  it  has 
also  its  inconveniences ;  and  I  have  never  for- 
got what  a  king  and  a  man  of  talent  said  to 
me :  '  Your  English  constitution  is  good  only 
to  encourage  adventurers,  and  discourage  hon- 
est men.'  For  the  happiness  of  the  world,  we 
6hould  not  wish  any  other  people  to  adopt  our 
institutions.  That  which  succeeds  admirably 
with  us  would  have  very  different  success  else- 
where. Every  country  does  not  bear  the  same 
fruits,  nor  the  same  minerals  beneath  its  sur- 
face. It  is  the  same  with  nations,  their  tem- 
perament, and  character.  Reflect  on  this,  my 
dear  Marcellus:  my  conviction  on  the  subject 
is  unalterable-;  I  wish  you  to  know  that  you 
have  the  king  on  your  side.  It  is  my  part  to 
be  so ;  and  when  my  Ministers  become  Radi- 
cals, I  may  be  excused  if,  on  my  side,  I  become 
an  ultra-Royalist."  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
at  the  same  period,  thus  expressed  himself  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  when  the  chance  of  a  par- 
liamentary majority  on  the  question  of  war 
was  under  discussion  with  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Mr.  Canning:  "I  am  not  so  au  fait  of  parlia- 
mentary majorities  as  my  colleagues,  but  I  know 
Spain  better  than  them.  Advance  without  de- 
lay, without  hesitation,  and  you  will  succeed. 
There  is  no  majority,  believe  me,  to  be  com- 
pared to  cannon  and  a  good  army."  With 
these  words  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out, 
"The  words,"  said  Lord  Liverpool,  "  of  a  man 
of  war,  but  not  of  a  statesman."  "The  Duke 
of  Wellington,"  rejoined  Mr.  Canning,  "thinks 
himself  always  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  yet 
he  has  himself  put  a  period  to  the  bloody  era 


of  conquest.    He  understands  nothing  of  con- 
stitutional dominations,  which  arc  yet 
the  only  ernes  which  now  have  any  33^I37C^11US' 
chance  of  duration."  1  * 

The  war  which  divided  in  this  manner  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  men  69 
and  the  strongest  heads  of  Europe,  Difficulties  of 
at  length  began  in  good  earnest,  the  French  at 
The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  as  already  theentranceof 
noticed,  left  Paris  for  the  army  on  the  «™J»iP»- 
15th  March.  At  the  very  threshold,  however, 
of  his  career,  an  unexpected  difficulty  presented 
itself.  Inexperienced  for  the  most  part  in  ac- 
tual warfare,  from  the  peace  of  eight  years 
which  had  now  continued,  the  commissaries 
and  civil  functionaries  attached  to  the  French 
army  were  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the 
vast  scale  on  which,  when  a  hundred  thousand 
men  are  to  be  put  in  motion,  supplies  of  every 
sort  must  be  furnished.  Considerable  maga- 
zines of  corn  had  been  formed  at  Bayonue  and 
other  places  on  the  frontier;  but,  by  a  strange 
oversight,  nothing  had  been  done  to.  provide 
forage  for  the  horses,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
port were  wholly  awanting.  A  hundred  mill- 
ions of  francs  (£4,000,000)  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  general-in-chief  for  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  on  the  march  to  Madrid — 
for  ISapoleon's  system  of  making  war  maintain 
war  was  no  more  to  be  thought  of — but  no  cor- 
respondence had  been  opened  with  the  persons 
along  the  route  who  were  to  furnish  the  sup- 
plies. In  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible for  the  troops  to  move  forward;  and  so 
great  was  the  alarm  produced  in  Paris  by  the 
reports  transmitted  by  the  Duke  d'Angouleme 
when  he  reached  head-quarters,  that  Govern- 
ment took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  evil.  The  Minister  of  War 
(Victor)  was  directed,  by  an  ordonnance  of  23d 
March,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  army, 
invested  with  ample  powers,  and  the  title  of 
Major-general;  all  the  soldiers  who  had  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  down  to  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1822,  were  recalled  to  their  standards; 
and  a  law  was  brought  forward  by  the  interim 
war-minister  (Count  Digeon)  to  authorize  the 
king  to  call  out,  in  the  course  of  2  ^ 
the  present  year,  the  conscripts  139  140- 
pertaining  to  the  year  1823,  who,  Lam.  v'ii.  199, 
by  the  existing  law,  would  not  be  200  >  Cap.  vii. 
required  before  the  spring  of  1824.2      '  154' 


*  At  this  juncture  the  following  highly  interesting  con- 
versation took  place  between  Mr.  Canning  and  M.  Mar- 
cellus:  "A  quoi  bon,"  disait  M.  Canning,  "soutenir  un 
principe  qui  prete  tant  a  la  discussion,  et  sur  lequel  vous 
voyez  que  nous  sommes  enfin,  vous  et  moi,  si  peu  d'ac- 
cord  '  Un  Bourbon  va  au  secours  d'un  Bourbon  !  Vous 
reveillez  ainsi  en  nous  mille  souvenirs  d'inimitie,  l'inva- 
sion  de  Louis  XIV.  en  Espagne,  l'inabilite  de  nos  efforts 
pour  eloigner  sa  puissante  dynastie  du  trone  de  Madrid. 
Jugez-en  quand  un  roi  donne  au  peuple  les  institutions 
dont  le  peuple  a  besoin,  quel  a  ete  le  procede  le  l'Angle- 
terre  1  Elle  expulsa  ee  roi,  et  mit  a  sa  place  un  roi  d'une 
famille  alliee  sans  dome,  mais  qui  se  trouve  ainsi  non 
plus  ;  un  fils  de  la  royaute  confiant  dans  les  droits  de  ses 
ancetres,  mais  le  fils  des  institutions  nationales.  tirant 
tous  ses  droits  de  cette  seule  origine.  Puisque  Ferdinand, 
comme  Jacques  II.,  resiste  aux  vo'ontes  de  sa  nation, 
appliquons  la  methode  anglaise  a  l'Lopagne.  Qu'en  re- 
sulte-t-il  ?  L'expulsion  de  Ferdinand.  Ecoutez-moi ;  cet 
exemple  pent  s'etendre  jusqu'a  tons.  Vous  n'ignorez  pas 
qu'un  desordre  du  dogrne  de  legitimite  presque  pareille  a 
la  noire  se  leve  et  cotule  en  France  en  ce  moment.  Vous 
savez  quel  progres  elle  fait  dans  le  parti  d'une  opposition 
pretendue  modiree.  La  tete  a  couronner  est  la." — Mar- 
cellus, 19,  20. 
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These  measures,  however,  though  calculated 
gr,  to  provide  for  the  future,  had  no  in- 
Which are ob-  fluence  on  the  present;  they  would 
viated  by  M.  neitherfeed  the  starving  horses,  nor 
Ouvrard.  drag  along  the  ponderous  guns  and 
baggage-wagons.  In  this  extremity,  the  fortune 
of  the  expedition,  and  with  it  the  destiny,  for 
the  time  at  least,  of  the  Restoration,  was  de- 
termined by  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  one  man 
(M.  Ouvkard) — a  great  French  capitalist,  who 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
which  secured  to  him  in  1805  the  treasures  of 
the  Indies,  and  which,  after  having  enabled 
Napoleon  to  fit  out  the  army  which  conquered 
at  Austerlitz,  excited  his  jealousy  so  violently  as 
1  Hist,  of  Eu-  f°r  the-  time  occasioned  Ouvrard's 
rope,  c.  lxii.  ruin.1  He  stepped  forward,  and 
M  10,  13.  offered — on  terms  advantageous  to 
himself,  without  doubt,  but  still  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  public — to  put  the  whole  supplies 
of  the  army  on  the  most  satisfactory  footing, 
and  to  charge  himself  with  the  conveyance  of 
all  its  artillery  and  equipages.  The  necessity 
of  the  ease,  and  the  obvious  inefficiency  of  the 
existing  commissaries,  left  no  time  for  deliber- 
ation :  the  known  capacity  and  vast  credit  of 
M.  Ouvrard  supported  his  offer,  how  gigantic 
soever  it  may  have  at  first  appeared;  and  in  a 
few  days  a  contract  was  concluded  with  the 
adventurous  capitalist,  whereby  the  duty  of 
supplying  entire  furnishings  for  the  army  was 
devolved  on  him.  By  the  influence  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  the  obvious  neces- 
sity of  the  ease,  the  contract  was  ratified  at 
Paris;  and  although  it  excited  violent  clamors 
at  the  time,  as  all  measures  do  which  disappoint 
expectant  cupidity,  the  event  soon  proved  that 
never  had  a  wiser  step  been  adopted.  The 
magic  wand  of  M.  Ouvrard  overcame  every 
thing  ;  his  golden  key  unlocked  unheard-of  ma- 
gazines of  every  sort  for  the  use  of  the  troops; 
in  a  few  days  plenty  reigned  in  all  the  maga- 
zines, the  means  of  transport  were  amply  pro- 
vided, and  confidence  was  re-established  at 
head-quarters.  So  serene  was  the  calm  which 
succeeded  to  the  storm,  that  the  discord  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  Duke  d'Angouleme's 
staff  was  appeased;  General  Guilleminot,  who 
had  been  suspended  from  his  command,  was 
restored  to  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief;  Marshal  Victor,  relinquishing  his  duties 

TT.       as  major-general,  returned  to  the 
-  Ann.  Hist.  &       t  t>    ■  i  ii 

vi.  139  14()     war-office  at  Pans;  and  trie  army, 

370;  Cap.  vii.  amply  provided  with  every  thing, 

'?.4'i^?'  J^m'  advanced  in  the  highest  spirits  to 

vii.  201,  205.    . ,    ,     ,      r -r,.s 

the  banks  ol  the  Bidassoa. 

The  preparations  on  both  sides  were  of  the 
most  formidable  description,  and 
Force's  and  seemed  to  prognosticate  the  long 
their  di'sposi-  and  bloody  war  which  Mr.  Can- 
tion  on  both  rung's  ardent  mind  anticipated  from 
sides.  j.jle  S]U)C]C  0f  opinions,  which  was  to 

set  all  Europe  on  fire.  The  forces  with  which 
France  took  the  field  were  very  great,  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo, 
enabled  her  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  Europe 
as  a  great  military  power.  Wonderful,  indeed, 
had  been  the  resurrection  of  her  strength  under 
the  wise  and  pacific  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  The 
army  assembled  at  Bayonne  for  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  the  Western  Pyrenees  mustered 
ninety-one  thousand  combatants.   It  was  divid- 


ed into  four  corps,  the  command  of  which  was 
intrusted  with  generous,  but,  as  the  event 
proved,  not  undeserved  confidence,  to  the  vic- 
torious generals  of  Napoleon.  The  first  corps, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  with 
Counts  d'Autichamp  and  Borout  under  him, 
was  destined  to  cross  the  Bidassoa,  and  march 
direct  by  the  great  road  upon  Madrid.  The 
second,  which  was  commanded  by  Count  Moli- 
tor,  was  destined  to  support  the  left  flank  of  the 
first  corps,  and  advance  by  the  Pass  of  Rouces- 
valles  and  the  Valley  of  Bastan  upon  Pampe- 
luna.  Prince  Hohenlohe  commanded  the  third 
corps,  which  was  to  protect  the  right  flank  of 
the  first,  and  secure  its  rear  and  communica- 
tions during  the  advance  to  Madrid  from  the 
Bidassoa.  The  fourth  corps,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornigliano  (Marshal  Moncey), 
was  to  operate,  detached  from  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  in  Catalonia ;  while  the  fifth,  un- 
der Hie  orders  of  General  Count  Bordesol, 
composed  of  a  division  of  the  guard  under 
Count  Bourmont,  and  of  two  divisions  of  cav- 
alry, was  to  form  the  reserve  of  the  grand 
army — but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
almost  constantly  with  the  advanced  ^374'  ^f" 
posts.1 

The  Spanish  forces  intended  to  meet  this  po- 
litical crusade  were  not  less  formi-  71 
dable,  so  far  as  numerical  amount  The  Spanish 
was  considered ;  but  they  were  a  <°r(,es- 
very  different  array  if  discipline,  equipments, 
and  unanimity  of  feeling  were  regarded  as  the 
the  test.  They  consisted  of  123,000  men,  of 
whom  15,000  were  cavalry,  and  a  new  levy  of 
30,000,  who  were  thus  disposed.  In  Biscay, 
opposite  to  the  Bidassoa,  were  20,000,  imder  Bal- 
lasteros;  in  Catalonia,  under  Mina,  20,000;  in 
the  centre,  18,000  under  d'Abisbal ;  in  Galieia, 
10,000;  in  garrison,  in  the  fortresses,  52,000. 
The  forces  on  either  side  were  thus  not  unequal 
in  point  of  numerical  amount;  but  there  was  a 
vast  difference  in  their  discipline,  organization, 
and  equipment.  On  the  French  side  these  were 
all  perfect,  on  the  Spanish  they  were  very  de- 
ficient. Many  of  the  corps  were  imperfectly 
disciplined,  ill  fed,  and  worse  clothed.  The 
cavalry  was  in  great  part  ill  mounted,  the  ar- 
tillery crazy  or  worn  out,  the  commissariat 
totally  inefficient.  Penury  pervaded  the  treas- 
ury; revolutionary  cupidity  had  squandered 
the  resources  of  the  soldiers,  scanty  as  they 
were.  Above  all,  the  troops  were  conscious  that 
the  cause  they  were  supporting  was  not  that 
of  the  nation.  Eleven-twelfths  of  the  people, 
including  the  whole  rural  population,  were 
hostile  to  their  cause,  and  earnestly  pray  ed 
for  its  overthrow  ;  and  even  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  and  the  seaport  towns,  who  had  hither- 
to constituted  its  entire  support, 
were  sensibly  cooled  in  their  ardor,  Cortes  JamY 
now  that  it  became  a  hazardous  1823;  Ann. 
one,  and  called  for  sacrifices  in-  Hist.  vi.  379, 
stead  of  promising  fortune.2 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  French  were  group- 
ed in  such  force  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bidassoa,  that  it  was  evident  a  Tneatr'icai 
passage  would  be  attempted  on  the  scene  at  the 
following  day.    The  French  ensigns  passage  of 
had  last  been  seen  there  on  7th  Oc-  ^Bldas" 
tober,  1813,  when  the  passage  was 
forced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    In  anticipa- 
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tion  of  this  movement,  the  Spaniards  had  made 

1  Hist  of  great  preparations.1  A  considerable 
Europe,  force  was  drawn  up  on  the  margin  of 
c.  lxxxiii.  the  stream ;  but  it  was  not  on  them 
*  19-  that  the  principal  reliance  of  their 
commanders  was  placed.  It  was  on  the  corps 
of  French  refugees  bearing  the  uniform  of 
the  Old  Guard,  and  clustered  round  the  tri- 
color flag,  that  all  their  hopes  rested.  Colonel 
Fabvier,  however,  who  commanded  them, 
found  the  array  very  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pected. He  had  been  promised  a  corps  of  eight 
hundred  veterans  of  Napoleon  in  admirable 
order;  he  found  only  two  hundred  miserable 
refugees,  half-starved,  who  had  been  involved 
in  the  conspiracies  of  Saumur  and  Befort, 
and  found  in  Spain  an  asylum  for  their  crimes. 
They  were  clothed,  however,  in  the  old  and 
well-known  uniform,  with  the  huge  bear-skins 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  on  their  heads; 
the  tricolor  flag  waved  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  as  the  French  advanced  posts  approached 
the  bridge,  they  heard  the  Marseillaise  and 
other  popular  airs  of  the  Revolution  chanted 
from  their  ranks.  The  moment  was  critical,  for 
the  French  soldiers  halted  at  sight  of  the  un- 
expected apparition,  and  gazed  with  interest 
on  the  well-known  and  unforgotten  ensigns. 
But  at  that  moment  General  Vallin,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  guard,  galloped  to  the 
front,  and  ordered  a  gun  to  be  discharged  along 
the  bridge.  The  first  round  was  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  retire  ;  and  the  refugees,  seeing  no  shot 
took  effect,  thought  the  balls  had  been  drawn, 
and  shouted  loudly,  "  Vive  I'Artilleriel"  Upon 
this,  General  Vallin  ordered  a  point-blank  dis- 
charge, which  struck  down  several;  a  third 
round  completed  their  dispersion,  and  the  pass- 
age was  effected  without  further  resistance. 
Louis  XVIII.  did  not  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  this  decisive  conduct  on  this  critical 

2  Lam.  vii.  occasion,  when,  on  the  general  who 

206,  2U9  ;     commanded  on  the  occasion  being 

■  ™5ii*i5,':  presented  to  him  after  the  campaign 
vi.  377,379;  r  ,  ,l,,s, 

Moniteur     was  over,  he  said,    'General  Val- 

Apni  12,     lit),  your  cannon-shot  has  saved  Eu- 

1853.  rope."2 

This  bold  act  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 

campaign.  The  French  army  hav- 
Pro>Te'ss  of  mS  effected  their  passage,  their  right 
the  French,  wing,  after  a  sharp  action,  drove 
and  their  back  the  garrison  of  St.  Sebastian 
cei"*!  SU°"    within  the  walls  of  that  fortress,  and 

established  the  blockade  of  the  place ; 
while  the  centre,  supported  by  the  whole  re- 
serve, in  all  40,000  strong,  pushed  on  rapidly 

A  ril  1 0—17  0a  t^3e  §reat  roa(i  to  Madrid.  On 
"  the  10th  they  reached  Tolosa,  on  the 
11th  Villareal,  and  on  the  17th  their  columns 
entered  Vittoria  in  triumph,  amidst  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  inhabitants  and  unbound- 
ed joy  and  acclamation.  How  different  from 
the  ceaseless  booming  of  the  English  cannon, 
which  rung  in  their  ears  when  they  last  were 
in  that  town,  flying  before  the  bloody  En- 
glish sabres  on  21st  June,  1813!  At  the  same 
time,  with  the  left  wing,  Oudinot  crossed 
the  Ebro  and  advanced  to  Burgos,  after  hav- 
ing made  himself  master  of  Pancorbo ;  and 
the  extreme  right,  under  Quesada,  composed 
of  Spanish  auxiliaries,  reached  Bilboa,  which 


opened  its  gates  without  opposition.  Every 
where  the  French  troops  were  received  as  de- 
liverers ;  as  they  advanced,  the  pillars  of  the 
Constitution  were  overthrown,  the  revolution- 
ary authorities  dispossessed,  and  the  ancient 
regime  proclaimed  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.    The  invaders  observed  the  most 
exact  discipline,  and  paid  for  every  thing  they 
required — a  wise  policy,  the  very  reverse  of 
that  of  Napoleon — which  confirmed  the  favor- 
able impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards.    The  ancient  animosity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France  and  Spain  seemed  to  be  lulled ; 
even  the  horrors  of  the  late  war  had  l  ^Bn  Hist 
for  the  time  been  buried  in  oblivion  ;  vi  ^ai  382  • 
three  years  of  revolutionary  govern-  Moniteur, 
ment  had  caused  them  all  to  be  for  Feb-  16i 
gotten,  and  hereditary  foes  to  be  vfi23lk3°  155 
hailed  as  present  deliverers.1 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  encour- 
aged by  this  flattering  reception,  ad- 
vanced wth  vigor,  and  that  celerity  Advance  of 
which  in  all  wars  of  invasion,  but  the  Duke 
especially  those  which  partake  of  the  d'Angou- 
nature  of  civil  conflict,  is  so  import-  d^etoMa" 
ant  an  element  in  success.  Resist- 
ance was  nowhere  attempted,  so  that  the 
march  of  the  troops  was  as  rapid  as  it  would 
have  been  through  their  own  territory.  The 
guards  and  first  corps  entered  Burgos  on  the 
9th  May,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  thence  pro-  May  9' 
ceeded  in  two  columns  toward  Madrid — the 
first,  under  the  generalissimo  in  person,  by 
Aranda  and  Buytrago;  the  latter  by  Valla- 
dolid,  where  the  reception  of  the  troops  was  if 
possible  still  more  nattering.  At  the  latter 
place,  where  head-quarters  arrived  on 
the  17th  May,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  May  17' 
from  the  Conde  d'Abisbal,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  at  Madrid  by  the  Cortes,  they  having 
retired  toward  Seville,  taking  the  king  a  pris- 
oner with  them.  In  vain  had  the  monarch  de- 
clared he  would  not  abandon  his  capital ;  the 
imperious  Cortes  forced  him  away,  and  he 
set  out  accordingly  under  an  escort  or 
guard  of  6000  men,  leaving  Madrid  to  y  15' 
make  the  best  terms  it  could  with  the  conqueror. 
Saragossa,  Tolossa,  and  all  the  towns  occupied 
by  the  French  in  the  course  of  their  advance, 
instantly,  on  their  approach,  overturned  the 
pillar  of  the  Constitution,  reinstated  the  Roy- 
alist authorities,  and  received  the  invaders  as 
deliverers.  Literally  speaking,  the  Duke 
dAngouleme  advanced  from  Irun  to  Madrid 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  un- 
der triumphal  arches.  Nor  was  the  success  of 
the  French  less  decisive  in  Upper  Catalonia, 
where  the  retreat  of  Mina  and  the  Constitu- 
tional troops  was  so  rapid  that  Moncey  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  them  to  action ;  and  with- 
in a  month  after  the  frontiers  had  been  crossed, 
nearly  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  2  Ann  Hjst 
province,  except  Barcelona  and  Le-  vi.  384,  387  ■ 
rida,  had  opened  their  gates  and  re-  Lam.  vii. 
ceived  the  French  with  transports.2  225>  226- 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
Duke  dAngouleme  than  the  offer  on  75 
the  part  of  the  Conde  dAbisbal  and  Advance  of 
the  municipality  of  Madrid  to  capitu-  the  French 
late  on  favorable  terms,  and  accord-  jJJ^1^3- 
ingly  he  at  once  agreed  to  every 
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thing  requested  by  them.  It  was  agreed  that 
General  Zayas  should  remain  with  a  few  squad- 
rons to  preserve  order  in  the  capital  till  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  which  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  on  the  24th  May.  The 
guard  left,  however,  proved  inadequate  to  the 
task  ;  the  revolutionists,  who  were  much  stron- 
ger in  Madrid  than  in  any  other  town  the 
French  had  yet  entered,  rose  in  insurrection, 
and  d'Abisbal  only  saved  his  life  by  flying  in 
disguise,  and  taking  refuge  with  Marshal  Ou- 
dinot.  The  moment  was  critical,  for  Madrid 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  a  spark 
might  have  lighted  a  flame  which,  by  rousing 
the  national  feelings  of  the  Spanairds,  might, 
as  in  1808,  have  involved  the  whole  Peninsula 
in  conflagration.  But  at  this  decisive  moment 
Ihi'  wi.-dom  of  tli'-  Duke  d'Angouleme  and  hi- 
military  counselors  solved  the  difficult}',  and 
at  once  detached  the  extreme  revolutionary 
from  the  patriotic  party.  M.  de  Martignac,  a 
young  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  destined  to  celeb- 
rity in  future  times,  drew  up  a  proclama- 
tion,* which  the  prince  signed,  which  soothed 
the  pride  of  the  Castilians,  gratified  the  feelings 
•Ann  Hist,  of  the  Royalists,  and  disarmed  the 
vi.  389,  392  ;  wrath  of  the  revolutionists.  Every 
ga^ijSff'.-  thing  was  accordingly  arranged  in 
Moniteur',  concord  for  the  entry  of  the  prince 
June  l,  2,  generalissimo  and  his  army  on  the 
1823.  morning  of  the  24th.1 

Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day  an  im- 
_6  mense  crowd  issued  from  the  gate  by 
Entry  of  which  it  was  understood  the  prince 
the  Duke  was  to  make  his  entry,  with  boughs 
?'me8into  °^  *rees  anl^  garlands  of  flowers  in 
Madrid.'0  their  hands,  and  every  preparation 
as  for  a  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 
The  windows  were  all  hung  with  tapestry  or 
rich  carpeting ;  the  handsomest  women  in  their 
gala-dresses  were  there,  and  beautiful  forms 

*  "  Espagnols  !  Avant  que  l'armee  frangaise  franchit 
!es  Pyrenees,  j'ai  declare  a  votre  genereuse  nation  que 
nous  n'etions  pas  en  guerre  avec  elle.  Je  lui  ai  annonce 
que  nous  venions  comme  amis  et  auxiliaires  l'aider  a  re- 
lever  ses  autels,  a  delivrer  son  roi,  a  retablir  dans  son 
sein  la  justice,  l'ordre,  et  la  paix.  J'ai  promis  respect 
aux  proprietes,  surete  aux  personnes,  protection  aux 
homrcies  paisibles.  L'Espagne  a  ajoute  foi  a  mes  paroles. 
Les  provinces  que  j'ai  parcourues  ont  recu  les  soldats 
francais  comme  des  freres,  et  la  voix  publique  vous  aura 
appris  s'ils  ont  justilie  cet  ac.cueil,  et  si  j'ai  tenu  mes  en- 
gagements. Espagnols!  si  votre  roi  etait  encore  dans  la 
capitale,  la  noble  mission  que  le  roi  mon  oncle  m'a  con- 
fiee,  et  que  vous  connaissez  tout  cntiere,  serait  deja  prete 
a  s'accomplir.  Je  n'aurais  plus,  apres  avoir  rendu  le 
monarque  a  la  liberte,  qu'a'appeler  sa  paternelle  sollici- 
tude  sur  les  maux  qu'a  soutrerts  son  peuple,  sur  le  besoin 
qu'il  a  de  repos  pour  le  present,  et  de  securite  pour  l'av- 
enir.  L'absence  du  roi  rn'impose  d'autres  devoirs.  Dans 
ces  conjonctures  difficiles,  ct  pour  lesquelles  le  passe 
n'offrc  pas  d'exemple  a  suivre,  j'ai  pense  que  le  moyen  le 
plus  convenable  et  le  plus  agreable  au  roi,  serait  de  con- 
voquer  l'antique  conseil  supreme  de  la  Castillo,  et  le  con- 
seil  supreme  des  Indes,  dont  les  liautes  et  diverses  attri- 
butions embrassent  le  royaurne  et  ses  possessions  d'outre- 
mer,  et  de  confier  aux  grands  corps  independants  par  leur 
elevation,  et  par  la  position  politique  de  ceux  qui  les  com- 
posent,  le  soin  de  designer,  eux-memes,  les  membres  de 
la  regence."  And  on  the  day  after  his  entrance,  as  the 
two  councils  did  not  conceive  themselves  authorized  by 
the  laws  to  appoint  a  regency,  but  only  to  recommend 
one  to  the  French  commander-in-chief,  to  act  during  the 
captivity  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  nominated,  on  their  re- 
commendation, as  members  of  the  regency,  the  Duke  del 
Infanlado,  the  Duke  de  Montemart,  the  Baron  d'Erolles, 
the  Bishop  of  Orma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gomez  Calderon, 
who  on  4th  June  issued  a  proclamation  as  the  Council 
of  Regency  to  the  Spanish  nation. — Annuairc  Historttiue, 
vi.  721,  722,  Appendix. 


adorned  with  chaplets  of  flowers  graced  the 
spectacle.  Precisely  at  nine,  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme, surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  made 
his  appearance  at  the  gate  of  Recolletts,  where 
a  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected,  at  the  head 
of  the  guards  and  reserve ;  while  Marshal 
Oudinot  at  the  same  time  entered  hy  the  gate 
of  Segovia,  from  which  side  he  had  approached 
at  the  head  of  his  corps.  Both  were  received 
with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of  joy,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  heart-stirring  strains  of  military 
music.  The  general  enthusiasm  was  increased 
by  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  troops,  their 
martial  air,  the  exact  discipline  and  perfect  order 
they  every  where  maintained.  They  were  sa- 
luted with  loud  acclamations  in  all  the  streets 
through  which  they  passed,  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  general  illumination  gave  vent  to  the 
universal  joy.  Never  was  seen  so  clear  a  proof 
that  revolutions  are  brought  about  by  bold 
and  turbulent  minorities  overriding  supine 
and  timorous  majorities.  The  universal  joy 
equaled  that  of  the  Parisians,  when  their 
Revolution  was  closed  by  the  en-  ,  Ann  jjist 
trance  of  the  Emperor  .Alexander  vi.  392,  393 '■ 
and  allied  sovereigns  on  31st  March,  Moniteur, 
1814,1  June  2, 1823. 

Well  aware  of  the  importance  of  following 
up  with  all  possible  rapidity  the  im-  »» 
portant  advantages  thus  gained,  the  Advance  of 
Duke  d'Angouleme  did  not  repose  on  the  French 
his  laurels."  Two  columns,  one  com-  jnt?  Anda" 
manded  by  General  Bordesoult,  the 
other  by  General  Bourmont,  set  out  immedi- 
ately in  pursuit  of  the  revolutionary  forces, 
which,  taking  the  king  a  prisoner  along  with 
them,  were  hastening  by  forced  marches  to- 
ward Seville.    So  rapid  was  their  flight,  that 
the  French  troops  endeavored  in  vain  to  come 
ii]i  with  them.    Bordesoult,  who  with  eight 
thousand  men  followed  the  direct  road  from 
Madrid  by  Aranjuez  to  Seville,  never  got  sight 
of  their  retiring  columns ;  and  although  a  show 
of  resistance  was  made  to  Bourmont,  who  with 
an  equal  force  took  the  road  to  Badajoz,  at 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  yet  it  was  but  a  show. 
The  enemy  retreated  as  soon  as  the  French 
troops,  aided  by  the  Spanish  Royalists,  ap- 
peared in  sight.    A  corps  of  fifteen  june  9 
hundred  men  was  attacked  and  routed 
near  Santa  Cruz  by  General  Dino;  another  of 
equal  size  dispersed  near  the  mountains  Jun(j 
of  Villiers  the  next  day  by  the  same 
general,  and  three  hundred  prisoners  taken; 
the  bridge  of  Arzobisbo  was  seized  two  June  ^ 
days  after:  and  on  the  same  day  Gen- 
eral Bordesoult,  who  had  never  fired  a  shot, 
arrived  at  Cordova,  beyond  the  Sicrra-Morena, 
where,  the  moment  the  revolutionary  troops 
withdrew,  a  vehement   demonstra-  2  jy;onjtcur) 
tion,  accompanied  with  the  most  en-  June  24, 
thusiastic   ebullition    of  joy,    took  1823 ;  Ann. 
place  in  support  of  the  Royalist  3a'0s  "aVg' 
cause.3 

Meanwhile  the  Cortes,  whose  sole  power 
consisted,  as  often  was  the  case  in  78. 
the  days  of  feudal  anarchy,  in  the  Proceedings 

possession  of  the  person  of  the  sov-  of  tlle  ~°J" 

r    .        ,  i.  ,    ,  ,  tes,  and  de- 

ereign,  had  established  themselves  position  of 

at  Seville,  where  a  show  of  respect-  Ferdinand 
ability  was  still  thrown  over  their 
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proceedings  by  the  presence  of  the  English  em- 
bassador, who  followed  the  captive  monarch  in 
his  forced  peregrinations.  This  circumstance, 
joined  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  English 
squadron  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  led  for  some 
time  to  the  belief  that  the  English  government, 
which  had  evinced  so  warm  a  sympathy  for  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  would  at  length  give  it 
some  more  effectual  support  than  by  eloquent 
declamations  in  Parliament.  But  these  hopes 
soon  proved  illusory.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  strict  neutrality ;  and  even  the 
liberal  ardor  of  Mr.  Canning  had  been  sensibly 
cooled  by  the  sight  of  the  unresisted  march  of 
the  French  troops  to  Madrid,  and  the  decisive 
demonstrations  afforded  that  the  cause  of  the 
revolution  was  hateful  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Even  if  he  had  been  other- 
wise inclined,  the  violence  of  the  Cortes  them- 
selves, which  increased  rather  than  diminished 
with  the  disasters  which  were  accumulating 
round  them,  ere  long  rendered  any  further 
alliance  impossible.  On  hearing  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  forces,  they  proposed  to 
June  10  ''1e  k'ng  to  move  with  them  to  Cadiz, 

so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
French  troops  and  the  Royalist  reaction.  The 
king,  however,  who  foresaw  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and 
had  heard  of  the  rapid  approach  of  his  de- 
liverers, positively  refused,  after  repeated  sum- 
June  11  monses»  t°  leave  Seville.*    Upon  this 

the  Cortes  held  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing, in  which,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Galliano, 
they  declared  the  king  deposed,  appointed"  a 
provisional  regency  to  act  in  his  stead,  and, 
now  no  longer  attempting  to  disguise  his  cap- 
tivity, forced  him  and  the  royal  family  into 
June  12  carl'iages>  which  set  out  attended  by 

eight  thousand  men  for  Cadiz,  where 
they  arrived  three  days  afterward. f  Only  six 
members  of  the  Cortes  had  courage  enough  to 
vote  against  the  motion  for  deposing  the  king: 
Senor  Arguelles,  and  all  the  influential  mem- 
bers, were  found  in  the  majority.  The  English 
embassador,  Sir  W.  A'Court,  refused  to  accom- 
i  Ann.  Hist.  Pany  the  deposed  monarch,  and  re- 
vi.  410,  411  ;  mained  at  Seville,  from  whence  he 
Lga8m2g^-  went  to  Gibraltar  to  await  the 
orders  of  his  Government.1 
This  violent  act  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
Cortes  and  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  Eu- 

*  "La  deputation  des  Cortes  a  represente  de  nouveau 
a  sa  Majeste,  que  sa  conscience  ne  pouvait  etre  compro- 
mise ou  blessee  en  cette  matiere  ;  que  s'il  pouvait  errer 
en  qualite  d'homme,  il  n'etait  comnie  roi  constitutionnel 
sujet  a  aucune  responsabilite ;  qu'il  ne  fallait  que  se 
ranger  a  l'avis  de  ses  conseillers  et  des  representants  du 
peuple,  sur  qui  reposait  le  fardeau  de  la  responsabilite 
pour  le  salut  du  pays.  Le  roi  ayant  signifie  a  la  deputa- 
tion qu'il  avait  sa  reponse,  et  la  mission  donnee  a  celle-ci 
etant  remplie,  il  ne  lui  restait  qu'a  declarer  aux  Cortes 
qu'il  ne  jugeait  pas  la  translation  convenable." — Procis 
Verbal  des  Cortes,  10th  June,  1823  ;  Annuaire  Histonque, 
vi.  409,  410. 

t  "  Je  prie  les  Cortes,  qu'en  consequence  du  refus  desa 
Majeste  de  mettre  sa  personne  royale  et  sa  lamille  en 
siirete  a  1'approche  de  l'invasion  de  l'ennemi,  il  soit  de- 
clare que  le  cas  est  arrive  de  regarder  sa  Majeste  comme 
el  ant  dans  un  etat  d'empechement  moral  prevuparl'article 
187  de  la  constitution,  et  qu'il  soit  nomme  une  regence 
prorisoire  qui  sera  investie  seulement  pour  le  cas  de,  on 
pjndant  la  translation  de  la  plenitude  du  pouvoir  executif." 
—  Proposition  de  M.  Galliano,  Uth  June,  1823  ;  Annu- 
aire Historique,  vi.  410. 


rope,  and  immediately  subverted  it  in  Spain. 
No  sooner  had  the  last  of  the  revolu-  7g 
tionary  troops  taken  their  departure  Violent 
on  the  evening  of  the  l'2th  for  Cadiz,  ^  gC^°J]e 
than  a  violent  reaction  took  place  in  andL0ver' 
Seville,  which  soon  extended  to  all  all  Spain, 
the  towns  in  Spain  that  still  adhered  June  13- 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.    Vast  crowds  as- 
sembled in  the  streets,  shouting  "  Viva  el  Rey 
Assoluto!  Viva  Ferdinand!    Viva  el  Inquisi- 
tion!"   Disorders  speedily  ensued.    Several  of 
the  Liberal  clubs  were  broken  open  and  pillaged, 
and  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  were  broken 
amidst  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy.    Two  days 
after,  a  corps  of  the  revolutionists  under  Lopez- 
Baiios  entered  the  city,  engaged  in  a  frightful 
contest  in  the  streets  with  the  Royalists,  in  the 
course  of  which  two  hundred  of  the  lat- 
ter  perished;  and  having  gained  tempo-  une 
rary  possession  of  its  principal  quarters,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  plunder  the  churches  of  their  plate, 
with  which  he  set  out  for  Cadiz;  but  finding 
the  road  in  that  direction  occupied  by  General 
Bordesoult,  he  made  for  the  confines  of  Portu- 
gal with  his  booty,  where  he  joined  a  corps  of 
revolutionists  under  Villa  Campa.    Two  days 
after,  General  Bourmont  entered  Seville,  where 
he  permanently  re-established  the  royal  author- 
ity; and  the  forces  of  the  Cortes,  abandoning 
Andalusia  on  all  sides,  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Cadiz,  where  twenty  thousand  men, 
the  last  stay  of  the  revolution,  were  now  as- 
sembled.   Every  where  else  the  cause  of  the 
revolution  crumbled  into  dust.    General  Mu- 
rillo,  who  commanded  at  Valencia,  passed  over 
with  half  his  forces  to  the  Royalists;  Ballas- 
teros,  after  sustaining  a  severe  defeat  at  Cara- 
bil,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  with  seven  thou- 
sand men,  to  the  French.    Carthagena,  Tarra- 
gona, and  all  the  other  fortresses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Barcelona,.  Corunna,  and  i  Memorias 
Ferrol,  soon  after  opened  their  gates,  del  General 
and  ere  long  there  remained  only  ^jj°z"^" 
to  the  Liberal  leaders  the  forces  j-q 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz  Lam.  vii. 
and  Barcelona,  and  a  few  guerrillas.  228,  220: 
who,  under  Mina,  still  prolonged  ^"413-415. 
the  war  in  the  mountains  of  Cata-  Cap.  vii. 
Ionia.1  202,  203. 

Still  the  position  of  the  revolutionists  in  Cadiz 
was  strong,  for  the  fortress  itself  had  gQ 
been  proved  in  the  late  war  to  be  im-  state'of 
pregnable ;  the  inhabitants  were  zeal-  affairs  in 
ous  in  their  support;  and  the  princi-  CaJlz- 
pal  leaders  and  officers  of  the  garrison  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men  were  so  deeply  implicated  in 
the  cause,  that  they  had  no  chance  of  safety 
but  in  the  most  determined  resistance.  Above 
all,  the  command  of  the  person  of  the  king  and 
the  royal  family,  for  whose  lives  the  most  seri- 
ous apprehensions  were  entertained,  gave  them 
the  means  of  negotiating  with  advantage,  and 
in  a  manner  imposing  their  own  terms  on  the 
conquerors.  Ferdinand,  though  nominally  re- 
stored to  his  functions,  in  order  to  give  a  color 
to  their  proceedings,  was  in  reality  detained  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  palace,  or  rather  prison, 
in  which  he  was  lodged,  and  not  allowed  to 
walk  out  even  on  the  terrace  of  his  abode,  ex- 
cept under  a  strong  guard,  and  within  very  nar- 
row precincts.  Meanwhile  Riego  issued  from 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  as  he  had  done  during  the  re- 
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volt  in  1820,  to  endeavor  to  rouse  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountains  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
armies ;  and  every  preparation  was  made  with- 
in the  walls  for  the  most  vigorous  defense.  But 
all  felt  that  the  cause  was  hopeless.  The  more 
moderate  members  of  the  Cortes  had  withdrawn 
and  taken  refuge  in  Gibraltar;  and  even  the 
violent  party  of  Exaltados,  who  still  incul- 
cated the  necessity  of  prolonging  the  contest, 
did  so  rather  from  the  hope  of  securing  favor- 
i  Lam  vii  able  terms  of  capitulation  for  them- 
229,  230 ;  selves,  than  from  any  real  belief 
Ann.  Hist,  that  it  could  much  longer  be  main- 
V,.  435,  437.  tainedl 

Encouraged  by  the  favorable  reports  which 
gj  he  received  on  all  sides  of  the  defeat 
Advance  of  or  dispersion  of  the  Revolutionists, 
the  Duke  and  the  general  submission  to  the 
leme  Into  royal  authority,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
Andalusia,  leme  resolved  to  proceed  in  person 
and  decree  with  the  great  bulk  of  his  forces  to 
of  Andujar .  Andalusia,  in  order  to  bring  the  war 
at  once  to  a  close  by  the  reduction  of  Cadiz. 

Jul  18    ^e  se*  out'   aceol'dingly,  on  the  18th 
July,  from  Madrid,  taking  with  him 
the  guards  and  reserve,  and  leaving  only  four 
thousand  men  to  garrison  the  capital.  The  Re- 

,  gency  had  issued  a  decree  annulling 

June  18.    i,  ,£       ,      c  ±i  i  i- 

all  the  acts  ol  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment since  the  Constitution  had  been  forced 
upon  the  king  on  7th  March,  1820,  contracted 
a  considerable  loan,  and  made  some  progress 
in  the  formation  of  a  Royalist  corps,  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  guard  ;  but  the  extreme  penury 
of  the  exchequer,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
political  convulsions  of  the  last  three  years, 
rendered  its  equipment  very  tardy.  Meanwhile, 
disorders  of  the  most  serious  kind  were  accu- 
mulating in  the  provinces;  the  Royalist  reaction 
threatened  to  be  as  serious  as  the  revolutionary 
action  had  been.  In  Saragossa  fifteen  hundred 
persons  had  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  Royalists,  and  great  part  of  their  houses 
pillaged;  andsimilardisorders,  in  many  instances 
attended  with  bloodshed,  had  taken  place  in  Va- 
lencia, Alicante,  Carthagena,  and  other  places 
which  had  declared  for  the  royal  cause.  Struck 
with  the  accounts  of  these  atrocities,  which 
went  to  defeat  the  whole  objects  of  the  French 
intervention,  and  threatened  to  rouse  a  national 
war  in  Spain,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  published 
on  the  8th  August,  at  Andujar,  the  mem- 
orable proclamation  bearing  the  name 
of  that  place,  one  of  the  most  glorious  acts  of 
2Cap.vii.202,  ^G  Restoration,  and  a  model  for 
203;  Lam.  vii!  all  future  times  in  those  unhappy 
231;  An. Hist,  wars  which  originate  in  difference 
vi.  437,  438.  0f  political  or  religious  opinion.2 
By  this  oi'donnance  it  was  declared,  "  that 
the  Spanish  authorities  should  not 
Its  provisions.  b(?  at  liberty  to  arrest  any  person 
without  the  authority  of  the  French 
officers;  the  commanders-in-ehk'f  of  the  corps 
under  the  orders  of  his  royal  highness  were  in- 
stantly to  set  at  liberty  all  persons  who  had  been 
arbitrarily  imprisoned  from  political  causes, 
and  especially  those  in  the  militia,  who  were 
hereby  authorized  to  return  to  their  homes, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  after  their  en- 
largement might  have  given  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. The  commanders-in-chief  of  the  corps 
were  authorized  to  arrest  every  person  who 
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should  contravene  this  decree ;  and  the  editors 
of  periodical  publications  were  put  under  the 
direction  of  the  commanders  of  corps."  Though 
this  ordonnance  was  dictated  by  the  highest 
wisdom  as  well  as  humanity,  seeing  it  put  a 
stop  at  once  to  the  Royalist  reaction  which  had 
become  so  violent,  and  threatened  such  dan- 
gerous consequences,  yet  as  it  took  the  govern- 
ment in  a  manner  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  and  seemed  to  presage  a  pro- 
longed military  occupation  of  the  countiy,  it 
excited  the  most  profound  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion at  Madrid,  and  among  the  ardent  Royalists 
over  the  whole  country.  With  them,  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign  was  identical  with  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  The  whole  members 
of  the  Regency  sent  in  their  resig-  ,  CapiVii.204 
nations,  and  were  <m\y  prevailed  205;  An.  Hist, 
on  to  withdraw  them  by  explana-  vi.437;  Ordon- 

tions  offered  of  the  real  object  of  nance  d'Andn- 
,  j  . ,    j.  ,J      ,.    jar,  August  8, 

the  ordonnance;  and  the  diplomatic  1823-Moni- 
body  made  remonstrances,  which  teur,  Aug.  24  ; 
were  only  appeased  in  the  same  A2"n-  Hist'  vi- 
manner.1*  ' 

The  condition  of  Spain  at  this  time  was  such 
as  to  call  forth  the  utmost  solici-  g3 
tude,  and  threatened  the  most  Violent  irrita- 
frightful  consequences.  The  war  tion  of  the  Roy- 
still  lingered  in  Galicia,  where  Sir  alists  in  Spain. 
R.  Wilson  had  appeared,  accompanied,  not,  as 
was  expected,  by  ten  thousand  men,  but  by  a 
single  aide-de-eamp ;  and  a  harassing  guerrilla 
warfare  was  yet  kept  up  by  Mina,  and  the  forces 
under  his  command  in  Catalonia.  The  Royal- 
ists in  Madrid  had  been  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
exultation,  in  consequence  of  a  rumor  which 
had  obtained  credit,  that  the  king  had  been  set 
at  liberty,  when  the  decree  of  Andujar  fell  upon 
them  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  excited  universal 
indignation.  The  same  was  the  case  in  all  the 
provinces.  Such  is  the  force  of  passion  and  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  in  the  Spanish  character, 
that  nothing  inflames  it  so  violently  as  being 
precluded  from  the  gratification  of  these  ma- 
lignant feelings.  The  army  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Pampeluna  prepared  and  signed 
an  address  to  the  Regency,  in  which  this  wise 
decree  was  denounced  as  worse  than  any  act 
of  Napoleon's. \  In  such  an  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  no  central  authority  could  be  es- 
j  tablished.  All  recognized  the  Regency  at  Mad- 

*  "Jamais  l'intention  de  S.  A.  R.  ne  fut  d'arreter,  le 
I  cours  de  la  justice  dans  les  poursuites  pour  des  delits  or- 
dinairos  sur  lesqucls  le  magistrat  doit  conserver  toute  la 
plenitude  de  son  autorite ;  les  mesures  prescrites  dans 
l'ordre  du  8  Aoiit  n'ont  d'autre  objet  que  d'assurcr  Irs 
effets  de  la  parole  du  prince,  par  laquelle  il  garantissait  la 
tranquillite  de  ceux  qui,  en  la  foi  de  promesses  de  S.  A.  R., 
se  separent  des  rangs  des  ennemis.  Mais  en  memo  temps, 
l'indulgence  pour  la  passe  garantit  la  severite  avec  la- 
quelle les  nouveaux  delits  seront  punis,  et  consequemment 
les  commandants  francais  devront  non-seulement  laisser 
agir  les  tribunaux  ordmaires  auxquels  il  appartient  de 
punir  suivant  la  rigneur  des  lois,  ceux  qui,  a  i'avenir,  se 
rendront  coupables  de  desordres  et  de  desoheissance  aux 
lois,  mais  encore  Us  devront  agird*accord.avec  les  autorites 
I  locales,  pour  toutes  les  mesures  qui  pourront  interesser 
la  conservation  de  la  paix  puhlique." — Lettre  du  General 
GuiUrminot  a  la  Regence  a  Madrid,  2(itli  August,  1823  ; 
Amiuaire  Historiqve,  vi.  724. 

t  "  Un  attentat  que  n'osa  pas  commettre  le  tyran  du 
monde,  doit  etre  reprime  a  1'inslant,  quelles  qu'en  soient 
les  consequences,  et  dussions-nous  etre  exposes  aux  plus 
grands  dangers.  Que  I'Espague  soil  couvertede  cadavres 
plutdt  que  de  vivre  avilie  par  le  deshonneur,  et  de  subir 
le  joug  de  1'etranger." — Adresse  de  Varmee  de  Navarre  a 
la  Regence,  20th  August,  1823;  Annuaire  Historique, 
vi.  441. 
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rid;  none  obeyed  it.  Provincial  juntas  were 
rapidly  formed,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the 
•war  in  1809,  composed  of  the  most  violent  Roy- 
alists, who  soon  acquired  the  entire  direction 
A  "  13  °^  affa'rs  with™  their  respective  prov- 
Ug"  '  inces.  The  surrender  of  Corunna  on 
Aug.  27.  ^g,.^  Augiist^  followed  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  all  the  Liberal  corps  in  the  province,  and 
that  of  San  Sebastian,  Ferrol,  and  Pampeluna, 
soon  after  terminated  the  war  in 

436n4  Lam  tlle  north  and  West  °f  SPai?>  aIld 
vii.'230,'231;'  hostilities  continued  only  in  Ca- 
Cap.  vii.  204,  talonia  and  round  the  walls  of 
206-  Cadiz.' 

In  this  distracted  state  of  the  country,  it  was 
84.  plain  that  nothing  could  produce 
Progress  of  the  concord  but  the  authority  of  the 
siege  of  Cadiz,  sovereign,  and  to  effect  his  libera- 
tion the  whole  efforts  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme 
were  directed.  The  siege  of  Cadiz  had  been 
undertaken  in  good  earnest,  but  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  prosecute  it  with  effect.  The  distance 
of  the  nearest  points  on  the  bay  from  the  city 
was  so  considerable  that  nothing  but  bombs  of 
the  largest  calibre  and  the  longest  range  could 
reach  it,  and  the  dykes  which  led  across  it  into 
the  fortress  were  defended  by  batteries  of  such 
strength  that  all  attempts  to  force  the  passage 
were  hopeless.  Two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  ammunition  in  abundance,  were  arrayed 

Jul  16  *n  c'e^ense  °f  t'ie  place-  A  grand  sortie, 
undertaken  to  drive  the  French  from 
their  posts  around  the  bay,  led  to  a  warm  action, 
and  was  at  length  repulsed  with  the  loss  to  the 
Jul  14  besieged  of  seven  hundred  men.  About 
the  same  time  the  Minister  at  War,  Don 
Sanchez  Salvador,  cut  his  throat  after  having 
burned  all  his  papers.  He  left  a  writing  on 
his  table,  in  which  lie  declared  that  he  did  so 
"because  life  was  every  day  becoming  more 
insupportable  to  him,  but  that  lie  descended  to 
the  tomb  without  having  to  reproach  himself 
with  a  single  fault."  The  approach  of  the  prince- 
generalissimo  soon  led  to  more  important  oper- 
ations. His  first  care  was  to  send  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Cortes, 
expressing  the  anxious  wish  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  "the  King  of  Spain,  restored  to 
liberty  and  practicing  clemency,  should  accord 
a  general  amnesty,  necessary  after  so  many 
troubles,  and  give  to  his  people,  by  the  convo- 
cation of  the  ancient  Cortes,  a  guarantee  for  the 
reign  of  justice,  order,  and  good  administration; 
an  act  of  wisdom  to  which  he  pledged  himself 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  all  Europe."  But 
to  this  noble  and  touching  letter,  the  Cortes, 
2LettreduDuc  with  the  mixture  of  pride  and  ob- 
d'Angouieme,  stinacy  which  seems  inherent  in 
Aug.  17,  1823,  tjle  Spanish  character,  returned 
ct  rltjponsc  tics  • 

Gortes,  Auz.  an  answer  in  such  terms  as  ren- 
18 ;  Ann.  Hist,  dered  all  hope  of  pacific  adjust- 
vi.  449,  450.      ment  out  of  the  question.2* 

Continued  hostilities  being  thus  resolved  on, 
the  French  engineers  directed  all  their  efforts 


Aug.  17. 


*  "  Le  roi  est  libre  ;  les  malheurs  de  I'Espagne  viennent 
tous  de  l'invasion  ;  1'etablisseinent  des  anciennes  Cortes 
est  aussi  incompatible  avee  la  dignite  de  la  couronne 
qu'avec  l'etat  actuel  du  monde,  la  situation  politique  des 
choses,  les  droits,  les  usages,  et  le  bien-etre  de  la  nation 
espagnole.  Si  S.  A.  R.  abusait  de  la  force,  elle  serait  re- 
spousable  des  maux  qu'elle  pourrait  attirersur/a  personne. 
du  roi.  sur  la  famille  royale,  et  sur  cette  cite  bien  meri- 
tante." — Reponse  des  Cortes,  IStli  August,  1823 ;  Annu- 
aire  Historique,  vi.  420. 


against  the  fort  of  the  Teocadero.  This  out- 
work of  Cadiz,  situated  on  the  land  g5 
side  of  the  bay,  is  placed  at  the  ex-  Assault  of 
tremity  of  a  sandy  peninsula  running  tlie  Troca- 
into  it,  and  was  of  great  importance  Jero- 
as  commanding  the  inner  harbor,  and  Au§ust  3l- 
enabling  the  mortar  batteries  of  the  besiegers 
to  reach  the  city  itself.  It  had  been  fortified, 
accordingly,  with  the  utmost  care — was  mount- 
ed with  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  garrisoned 
with  seventeen  hundred  men ;  and  as  a  ditch, 
into  which  the  sea  flowed  at  both  ends,  had  been 
cut  across  the  peninsula,  the  fort  stood  on  an 
island,  with  a  front  of  appalling  strength  to- 
ward the  land.  Against  this  front  the  whole 
efforts  of  the  French  were  directed :  the  ap- 
proaches were  pushed  with  incredible  activity, 
and  on  the  24th  the  first  parallel  had  been 
drawn  to  within  sixty  yards  of  the  ditch.  A 
tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  batteries 
of  the  assailants  on  the  works  of  the  place  dur- 
ing the  six  following  days,  and  on  the  31st  the 
cannonade  was  so  violent  as  to  induce  the  gar- 
rison to  apprehend  an  immediate  assault.  The 
day,  however,  passed  over  without  its  taking 
place,  and  the  Spaniards  began  to  raise  cries 
of  victory.  But  their  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
while  it  was  still  dark,  the  assaulting  column, 
consisting  of  fourteen  companies,  defiled  in 
silence  out  of  the  trenches,  and  stood  within 
forty  paces  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  With 
such  order  and  regularity  was  the  movement 
executed,  that  the  besiegers  were  not  aware  of 
their  having  emerged  from  the  trenches  till 
just  before  the  rush  commenced.  They  were 
seen,  however,  through  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing as  they  were  beginning  to  move,  and  a  vio- 
lent fire  of  grape  and  musketry  was  immedi- 
ately directed  against  the  living  mass.  On 
they  rushed,  disregarding  the  fire,  plunged  into 
the  ditch,  with  the  water  up  to  their  arms,  and 
ascending  the  opposite  side  under  a  shower  of 
balls,  broke  through  the  chevaux-de-fiise,  and 
mounted  the  ramparts  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion. The  Spaniards  stood  their  ground  brave- 
ly, and  for  some  minutes  the  struggle  was  very 
violent,  but  at  length  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French  prevailed.  Great  numbers  of  the  Span- 
iards were  bayoneted  at  their  guns ;  the  re- 
mainder fled  to  fort  St  Louis,  the  last  fortified 
post  on  the  peninsula.  There,  however,  they 
were  speedily  followed  by  the  French,  who 
scaled  the  ramparts  and  carried  every  thing 
before  them.  By  nine  o'clock  the  conquest  was 
complete — the  entire  peninsula  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  with  all  its  forts  and 
artillery.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme  exposed  him- 
self, in  this  brilliant  affair,  to  the  enemy's  fire, 
like  a  simple  grenadier;  and  the  Prince  of  Carig- 
nan,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, was  one  of  the  first  of  the  for-  1 ,Mon\te"r' 

li  l  i.    i  a      !  i      August  lo  ; 

lorn  hope  who  mounted  the  breach.  Ann  i.Tist- 
Strange  destiny  of  the  same  prince  vi.  452.  453 ; 
to  be  within  two  years  the  leader  ^j"-^^ 
of  a  democratic  revolt  in  his  own  x3 u d'An- 
country,  and  a  gallant  volunteer  gouieme's 
with  the  assaulting  party  of  the  Dispatches, 
Royalist   army    which    combated  fg2|ust  ' 
it!'1 

Disaster  also  attended  the  operations  of  Ri- 
ego,  who  had  left  the  Isle  of  Leon  in  order  to 
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collect  the  scattered  bands  of  the  Liberals  in 
8g  the  mountains  of  Granada  and  An- 
Operations  dalusia,  and  operate  in  the  rear  of  the 
of  Riego  in  French  arm}'.  The  Cortes,  who  were 
the  rear  of  too  glad  to  get  quit  of  him,  gave  him 
the  French.  ^  command  of  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect:  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
cruisers,  and  disembarked  at  Malaga  on  the 
17th  August  with  ample  powers,  but  no  money. 
He  there  took  the  command  of  two  thousand 
men  who  remained  to  Zayas  in  that  place,  and 
soon  made  amends  for  his  want  of  money  by 
forced  contributions  from  the  whole  merchants 
and  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  place,  without 
excepting  the  English,  whom  he  imprisoned, 
transported,  and  shot  without  mercy,  if  they 
withstood  his  demands.  The  loud  complaints 
which  they  made  throughout  all  Europe  went 
far  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England 
to  the  real  tendency  of  the  Spanish  revolution. 
t  On  the  3d  September  he  set  out  from 
ep  '  '  Malaga  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  carrying  with  him  the 
whole  plate  of  the  churches  and  of  all  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  in  the  place,  and  made 
for  the  mountains,  with  the  view  of  joining  the 
remains  of  the  corps  of  General  Ballasteros, 
which  he  effected  a  few  days  after.  He  was 
t  10  c^ose^y  f°ll°wed  by  Generals  Bonne- 
'  '  maine  and  Loverdi,  whom  Molitor  had 
detached  from  Granada  in  pursuit.  Though 
the  troops  of  Ballasteros  had  capitulated,  and 
passed  over  to  the  Royalist  side,  yet  they 
were  unable  to  stand  the  sight  of  their  old  en- 
signs and  colors,  and,  like  the  soldiers  of  Napo- 
leon at  the  sight  of  the  imperial  eagles,  they 
speedily  fraternized  with  their  old  comrades. 
Cries  of  "Viva  el  Union!  Viva  Riego!  Viva  la 
Constitueion !  "  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  Bal- 
lasteros himself,  carried  away  by  the  torrent, 
found  himself  in  Riego's  arms.  Concord  seemed 
to  be  established  between  the  chiefs,  and  they 
dined  together,  apparently  in  perfect  amity; 
but  in  reality  the  seeds  of  distrust  were  irrevo- 
cably sown  between  them.  Ballasteros  quietly 
gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  separate  from  those 
of  Riego:  the  latter,  penetrating  his  designs, 
made  the  former  a  prisoner,  but  was  compelled 
to  release  him  by  his  officers.  Discord  having 
now  succeeded  to  the  temporary  burst  of  una- 
nimity, the  two  armies  were  separated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Riego's  two  best  regiments  de- 
serted in  the  night,  and  joined  Ballasteros' 
troops.  The  expedition  had  entirely  failed,  and, 
instead  of  raising  the  country  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army  before  Cadiz,  nothing  remained 
i  Ann  Hist  ^°  I"^?0  but  '°  seek  by  hill-paths 
vi.  454,456  t°  effect  a  junction  with  Mina,  who 
Lam.  vii.  still  maintained  a  desultory  war- 
253,  255.  fare  m  tnu  mountains  of  Catalonia.1 
lie  set  out  accordingly  with  two  thousand 
g7  men ;  but  destitute  of  every  thing, 
Defeat  and  an^  unable  to  convey  their  heavy 
capture  of  spoil  with  them,  the  inarch  proved 
Riego.  nothing  but  a  succession  of  disasters. 
Sept.  13.  Bonnemaine,  who  closely  followed  his 
footsteps  with  a  light  French  division,  came  up 
with  him  on  the  heights  near  Jaen,  and  after  a 
short  action  totally  defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of 
Se  t  14  A ve  hundred  of  his  best  troops.  The  day 
ep  '  '  following  he  was  again  assailed  with 
such  vigor  that  his  troops,  no  longer  making 


even  a  show  of  resistance,  dispersed  on  all  sides, 
leaving  their  chief  himself  attended  only  by  a 
few  followers,  who  still  adhered  with  honor- 
able fidelity  to  his  desperate  fortunes.  Riego 
himself  was  wounded,  and  in  that  pitiable  state 
fled,  accompanied  only  by  three  officers,  toward 
the  Sierra-Morena.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  he 
was  obliged  to  rest  at  a  farm-house  near  Caro- 
lina d'Arguellos,  where  he  was  recognized,  and 
information  sent  to  his  pursuers  of  his  retreat, 
by  whom  he  was  arrested.  Conducted  under 
a  strong  escort  to  Andujar,  he  was  assailed  by 
a  mob  with  such  violent  imprecations  and 
threatening  gesticulations,  that  the  French  gar- 
rison of  the  place  were  obliged  to  turn  out  to 
save  his  life.  As  M.  de  Coppons,  an  officer  of 
Marshal  Moncey's  staff,  covered  him  with  his 
body  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  said,  "The 
people  who  are  now  so  excited  against  me — 
the  people  who,  but  for  the  succor  of  the 
French,  would  have  murdered  me — that  same 
people  last  year,  on  this  very  spot,  bore  me  in 
their  arms  in  triumph  :  the  city  forced  upon  me, 
against  my  will,  a  sabre  of  honor:  the  night 
which  I  passed  here  the  houses  were  illumin- 
ated: the  people  danced  till  morn-  l  ^nn  njst 
ing  under  my  windows,  and  prevent-  vi".  457,  458; 
ed  me,  by  their  acclamations,  from  Lam.  vii. 
obtaining  a  moment  of  sleep."  1         258,  261. 

These  repeated  disasters,  and  the  accounts 
received  from  all  quarters  of  the  gg 
general  submission  of  the  country,  Resumed  ne- 
at length  convinced  the  Cortes  of  gotiation  at 
-il        l  r  11  .   •    Cadiz,  and  as- 

the  hopelessness  01  the  contest  m  sauU  'ut  San. 

which  they  were  engaged.  They  got  ta  Petri. 
Ferdinand,  accordingly,  to  sign  a  September  4. 
letter  to  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  in  which  he 
requested  a  suspension  of  arms,  with  a  view  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  The  duke 
replied,  that  it  was  indispensable,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  the  king  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
but  that,  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  "  he  would 
earnestly  entreat  his  Majesty  to  accord  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  and  to  give  of  his  own  will,  or  to 
promise,  such  institutions  as  he  may  deem  in 
his  wisdom  suitable  to  their  feelings  and  char- 
acter, and  which  may  seem  essential  to  their 
happiness  and  tranquillity."  The  Cortes,  upon 
this,  asked  what  evidence  he  would  require 
that  the  king  was  at  liberty?  To  which  the 
duke  answered  that  he  would  never  regard 
him  as  so  till  he  saw  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
French  troops.  This  answer  broke  off 
the  negotiation,  and  soon  after  the  ar-  ep  ' 
rival  of  Sir  R.  Wilson  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
besieged,  who  still  clung  to  the  expectation  of 
English  intervention.  But  these  hopes  proved 
fallacious;  and  ere  long  the  progress  of  the 
French  was  such  that  further  resistance  was  ob- 
viously useless.  On  the  20th,  a  French  ^  . 
squadron  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  ept'  ~  ' 
two  frigates  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fort  of 
Santa  Petri,  on  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and  with 
such  effect,  that  on  preparations  being  made 
for  an  assault,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and 
the  place  capitulated  on  condition  of  the  gar- 
rison being  permitted  to  retire  to  Cadiz.  From 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Trocadero  and  Santa 
Petri  thus  acquired,  a  bombardment  of  the  town 
itself  was  three  days  after  commenced, 
while  the  ships  in  the  bay  kept  up  a  ep  '  ' 
fire  with  uncommon  vigor  on  the  batteries  on 
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the  sea-side.  The  effect  of  this  bombardment, 
•which  brought  the  reality  of  war  to  their 
homes,  was  terrible.  The  regiment  of  San 
Marcial,  heretofore  deemed  one  of  the  steadiest 
in  support  of  the  Revolution,  revolted,  and  was 
only  subdued  by  the  urban  militia.  Terror 
prevailed  on  all  sides;  cries  of  "Treason!"  be- 
came general;  every  one  distrusted  his  neigh- 

1  Ann  Hist  bor;  and  that  universal  discourage- 
vi.  467,  468  •  ment  prevailed  which  is  at  once  the 
Lam.  vii.  effect  and  the  forerunner  of  serious 
233,234.  i 

disaster. 

Subdued  at  length  by  so  many  calamities, 
89.        the  special  commission  of  the  Cortes 
Deliverance  entered  in  good  earnest  into  negotia- 

of  the  king,  tions.  In  a  special  meeting,  called 
and  dissolu-  no,,  0  r ,      ,  6  . 

tion  of  the  on  tne  28tn  September,  a  report  was 
Cortes.  laid  before  the  Cortes  by  the  Gov- 
Septem.  28.  ernment,  which  set  forth  that  all 
their  means  of  defense  were  exhausted,  that  no 
hope  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  England 
remained,  and  that  it  was  indispensable  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  enemy.  The  Cortes,  accord- 
ingly, declared  itself  dissolved  the  same  day ; 
and  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  declaring  that  he  was  now  at  liberty ; 
that  he  was  making  dispositions  to  embark  at 
Port  Santa  Maria;  that  he  had  engaged  to  dis- 
quiet no  one  on  account  of  his  political  conduct ; 
and  that  he  would  reserve  all  public  measures 
till  he  had  returned  to  his  capital.  Three  days 

_  ,  ,  afterward,  accordingly,  on  the  1st  Octo- 
Oct.  1.  ,  i-      i      •  i 

ber,  every  preparation  having  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  king  having  published  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  promised  a  general  am- 
nesty, and  every  thing  the  Constitutionalists 
wished,  the  embarkation  of  the  king  and  royal 
family  took  place  at  Santa  Maria  with  great 
pomp,  and  amidst  universal  acclamation,  and 
the  thunder  of  artillery  from  all  the  batteries, 
both  on  the  French  and  Spanish  side  of  the 
bay.*  The  embarkation  was  distinctly  seen 
from  the  opposite  coast,  where  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  splendid  staff,  awaited  his  ar- 
rival ;  and  every  eye  watched,  with  speechless 
anxiety,  the  progress  of  the  bark  which  bore  the 

2  Ann.  Hist.  royat  family  of  Spain  from  the  scene 
vi.  471,  474;  °f  their  captivity,  and  with  them 
Lam.  vii.  restored,  as  was  hoped,  peace  and 
23 a,  236.      happiness  to  the  entire  Peninsula.2 

Trained  by  long  misfortunes,  not  less  than 
90        the  precepts  of  his  confessors,  to 
Scene  at  his  perfect  habits  of  dissimulation,  Fer- 

O^toberl06'  dinancl>  even  when  rowing  across 
c  0  er  •  the  bay,  kept  up  the  mask  of  gener- 
osity. He  conversed  with  Valdez  and  Alava, 
who  accompanied  him,  down  to  the  last  mo- 
ments, of  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  to  them ; 
of  the  need  in  which  he  stood  of  experienced 
and  popular  ministers  to  guide  him  in  his  new 
reign  ;  he  invited  them  to  trust  to  his  magna- 

*  "Le  roi  promet  l'oubli  complet  et  absolu  de  ce  qui 
est  passe,  la  reconnaissance  des  dettes  contractees  par  le 
gouvernement  actuel,  le  maintien  des  grades,  emplois, 
traiteinents  et  honneurs,  militaires  ou  civils,  accordes 
sous  le  regime  constitutionnel,  declarant  d'ailleurs  de  sa 
volonte  libre  et  spontanee,  sur  la  foi  de  la  parole  royale, 
que  s'U  fallait  absolument  modifier  les  institutions  poli- 
tiques  actuelles  de  la  monarchic,  S.  M.  adopterait  un  gouv- 
ernement, qui  put  faire  le  bonheur  de  la  nation,  en  garan- 
tissant  les  personnes,  les  proprietes,  et  la  liberte  civile 
des  Espagnols. ''—Proclamation  du  Roi  Ferdinand,  30th 
September,  1823  ;  Annuaire  Historique,  vi.  471  472. 


nimity — to  land  with  him,  and  quit  forever  a 
city  where  their  kindness  to  him  would  be  im- 
puted to  them  as  a  crime.  They  distrusted, 
however,  the  sincerity  of  the  monarch,  and  as 
soon  as  the  royal  family  landed,  pushed  off 
from  the  shore.  "Miserable  wretches!"  ex- 
claimed the  king,  "they  do  well  to  withdraw 
from  their  fate!"  The  Duke  d'Angouleme  re- 
ceived the  king  kneeling,  who  immediately 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  threw  him- 
self into  his  arms.  The  thunder  of  artillery, 
waving  of  standards,  and  cheers  of  the  troops, 
accompanied  the  auspicious  event,  which,  in 
terminating  the  distraction  of  one,  seemed  to 
promise  peace  to  both  nations.  But  from  the 
crowd  which  accompanied  the  royal  i  Lam.  vii. 
cortege  to  the  residence  provided  236, 237, 
for  them,  were  heard  cries  of  a  less       ;  Ann- 

,  t  ■  <nr-  HlSt.  VI. 

pleasing  and  ominous  import — "Viva  471  4-2  . 
el  Rey!  Viva  el  Religion!  Muera  Cap.  vii. 
la  Nacion !    Mueran  los  Kegros !" 1  *  208»  209- 

The  first  act  of  the  king  on  recovering  his 
liberty  was  to  publish  a  proclama-  „, 
tion,  in  which  he  declared  null  all  pjrst  a'cts 
the  acts  of  the  Government  which  of  the  new 
had  been  conducted  in  his  name  from  Govern- 
7  th  March,  1820,  to  1st  October,  1823,  ment' 
"  seeing  that  the  king  had  been  during  all  that 
period  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  obliged  to 
sanction  the  laws,  orders,  and  measures  of  the 
revolutionary  government."  By  the  same  de- 
cree he  ratified  and  approved  every  thing  which 
had  been  done  by  the  regency  installed  at  Oy- 
arzun,  on  the  9th  April,  1822,  and  by  the  re- 
gency established  at  Madrid  on  the  2(5th  May, 
1823,  "until  his  Majesty,  having  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  his  people, 
may  be  in  a  situation  to  give  them  the  laws 
and  take  the  measures  best  calculated  to  insure 
their  happiness,  the  constant  object  of  his  so- 
licitude." In  vain  the  Duke  dAngouleme  coun- 
seled measures  of  moderation  and  humanity : 
the  voice  of  passion,  the  thirst  for  vengeance, 
alone  were  listened  to.  An  entire  change  of 
course  took  place  in  the  king's  household ;  the 
Duke  del  Infantado  was  placed  at  its  head,  and 
the  Regency  in  the  mean  time  continued  in  its 
functions.  The  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  and 
deliverance  of  Ferdinand  put  an  end  to  the 
war;  for  the  disaffected,  however  indignant, 
had  no  longer  a  head  to  which  they  could  look, 
or  an  object  for  which  they  were  to  contend. 
Before  the  end  of  October  all  the  fortresses 
which  still  held  out  for  the  revolu- 
tionary government  had  hoisted  the  ^474  47!': 
royal  flag,  and  all  the  corps  which  Lam.  vii. 
were  in  arms  for  its  support  had  237,239,250; 
sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  viii- 
Government.2 

A  great  and  glorious  career  now  lay  before 
Ferdinand,  if  he  had  possessed  mag- 
nanimity sufficient  to  follow  it.  The  Loud9;:allg 
revolution  had  been  extinguished  on  Ferdin- 
with  very  little  effusion  of" blood;  and  for  mod- 
the  angry  passions  had  not  been  ep"lon  and 
awakened  by  general  massacres; 
the  revolutionary  government  had  been  over- 
turned as  easily,  and  with  nearly  as  little  loss 
of  life,  as  the  roj'al  authority  at  Paris,  by  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile  on  14th  June,  1789.  The 


*  "Long  live  the  King  !  Long  live  Religion  !  Death 
to  the  Nation  !    Death  to  the  Liberals  '." 
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king  had  pledged  his  royal  word  to  an  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  amnesty.  Clemency 
and  moderation  were  as  easy,  and  as  loudly 
called  for,  in  the  one  case  as  the  other;  and  if 
this  wise  and  generous  course  had  been  adopt- 
ed, what  a  long  train  of  calamities  would  have 
been  spared  to  both  countries!  The  revolu- 
tionists  and  the  king  had  alike  many  faults  to 
regret,  many  injuries  to  forgive;  and  it  would 
have  been  worthy  of  the  first  in  rank  and  the 
first  in  power,  to  take  the  lead  in  that  glorious 
emulation.  But  unhappily,  in  the  Spanish  char- 
acter, the  desire  for  vengeance  and  the  thirst 
for  blood  are  as  inherent  as  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  the  heroism  of  resistance ;  and  amidst 
all  the  declamations  in  favor  of  religion,  the 
priests  who  surrounded  the  throne  forgot  that 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries  is  the  first  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  royalist  government  took  example  from  the 
revolutionary  in  deeds  of  cruelty  ;  the  reaction 
was  as  violent  as  the  action  had  been;  and 
Spain  was  the  victim  of  mutual  injuries,  and 
toni  by  intestine  passions  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  until  the  discord  ceased  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  those  who  were  its  victims. 

Riego  was  the  first  victim.  Cries  were  heard, 
93.  which  showed  how  profound  was 
Sentence  of  the  indignation  and  wide-spread  the 
Riego.  thirst  for  vengeance  in  the  Spanish 
mind.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  bring  him 
to  trial.  No  advocate  could  be  found  bold 
enough  to  undertake  his  defense ;  the  court 
was  obliged  to  appoint  one  to  that  perilous  duty. 
During  the  whole  time  the  trial  was  going  on, 
a  furious  crowd  surrounded  the  hall  of  justice 
with  cries  of  "Muera  Riego!  Muera  el  Tradi- 
dor!  Viva  el  Rey  Assoluto!"  His  conviction 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  amidst  the  same  shouts  from 
an  excited  audience,  whom  even  the  solemnity 
j  An  uist  of  that  awful  occasion,  and  the  very 
vi. 481, 482;  magnitude  of  the  offense  with  which 
Lam.  vu.    the  prisoner  was  charged,  could  not 

201  262  •  -i  i 

'  '  overawe  into  temporary  silence.' 
His  execution  took  place  a  few  days  after- 
94  ward,  and  under  circumstances  pe- 
His  exeru-  culiarly  shocking,  and  which  refiect- 
tion.  ed  the  deepest  disgrace  on  the  Span- 
Nov-  7'  ish  government.  Stript  of  his  uni- 
form, clothed  in  a  wrapper  of  white  cloth,  with 
a  green  cap,  the  ensign  of  liberty,  on  his  head, 
he  was  placed  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  on  a  hurdle  drawn  by  an  ass,  in  which 
he  was  conveyed,  surrounded  by  priests,  and 
with  the  Miserere  of  the  dying  unceasingly- 
rung  in  his  ears  by  a  chorister,  to  the  place  of 
execution.  The  multitude  gazed  in  silence  on 
the  frightful  sjiectacle.  The  memorable  reverse 
of  fortune,  from  being  the  adored  chief  of  the 
revolution  to  becoming  thus  reviled  and  reject- 
ed, for  a  moment  subdued  the  angry  passions. 
Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  which  was 
constructed  upon  an  eminence  in  the  Plaza  de 
la  Cebaba,  forty  feet  high,  so  as  to  be  seen  from 
a  great  distance,  he  received  absolution  for  his 
crimes,  and  was  lifted  up,  still  bound, 
\e£li6i^'  Pa^e  anc*  attenuated,  already  half 
Ann.  Hist.  dead,  to  the  top  of  the  scaffold,  where 
vi.  483 ;  Mo-  the  fatal  cord  was  passed  round  his 
14tei823NOV  neck,  and  he  waslaunched  into  etern- 
ity7.2   A  monster  in  the  human  form 


gave  a  buffet  to  his  countenance  after  death  ;* 
a  shudder  ran  through  the  crowd,  which  was 
soon  drowned  in  cries  of  "Viva  el  Rey!  Viva 
el  Rey  Assoluto !"' 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  made  their 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid  six 
days  after  that  melancholy  execu-  Emry  of 
tion,  amidst  an  immense  crowd  of  thekingand 
spectators,  and  surrounded  by  every  queen  into 
demonstration  of  joy.  Their  majes-  fJiJy"^ 
ties  were  seated  on  an  antique  and 
gigantic  chariot,  twenty-five  feet  high,  which 
was  drawn  by  a  hundred  young  men  elegantly- 
attired,  surrounded  by  groups  of  dancers  of 
both  sexes,  in  the  most  splendid  theatrical  cog- 
tumes,  whose  operatic  display  elicited  bound- 
less applause  from  the  spectators.  The  spirit 
of  faction  appeared  to  be  dead  ;  one  only  feel- 
ing seemed  to  animate  every  breast,  which  was 
joy  at  the  termination  of  the  revolution.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that,  if  the  convulsions  had 
ceased,  the  passions  it  had  called  forth  were  far 
from  being  appeased.  The  long-wished-for  am- 
nesty, so  solemnly  promised  by  the  king  before 
his  liberation  at  Cadiz,  and  which  would  have 
closed  in  so  worthy  a  spirit  the  wounds  of  the 
revolution,  had  not  yet  been  promulgated,  and 
it  was  looked  for  with  speechless  anxiety  by 
the  numerous  relatives  and  friends  of  the  per- 
sons compromised.  For  several  days  after  the 
king's  arrival  in  the  capital  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance,  and  meanwhile  arrests  continued 
daily,  and  were  multiplied  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  prisons  were  soon  overflowing.  At 
length  the  public  anxiety  became  so  great  that 
the  Government  were  compelled  to  publish  the 
amnesty  on  the  19th.  It  contained, 
however,  so  many  exceptions,  that  it 
was  rather  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
adverse  party  than  a  healing  and  pacific  meas- 
ure. It  excepted  all  the  persons  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  late  disturbance,  and  their 
number  was  so  great  that  it  was  evident  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  interminable  discords  and 
certain  reaction.  On  the  2d  December, 
the  list  of  the  new  Ministry  appeared, 
constructed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from 
amongst  the  persons  who  had  been  most  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  return  to  the  ancient 
regime,  f  The  Duke  del  Infantado  was  dismiss- 
ed from  the  presidency  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  was  bestowed  on  Don  Ignace  Martinez 
do  la  Rosa ;  and  the  council  itself  was  com- 
posed of  ten  persons,  all  devoted  Royalists.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  on  the  urgent  repre- 
sentation of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  bore  a 
holograph  letter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on 
the  subject,  a  pledge  was  given  of  an  intention 
to  revert  to  more  moderate  councils,  iMoniteur, 
by  the  dismissal  of  Don  Victor  Laez,  Pec.  lu, 
the  organ  of  the  violent  apostolic  ^f32;u£ap- 
party,  from  the  important  office  of  con-  213'  .  A'nrl 
lessor  to  the  king,  who  was  succeeded  Hist.  vi. 
by  a  priest  of  more  reasonable  views.1  485,480. 

*  The  same  tiling  was  done  to  the  beautiful  head  of 
Charlotte  Corday  after  she  had  been  guillotined.— See 
History  of  Europe,  former  series,  chap.  xii.  d  78.  How 
identical  is  the  passion  of  party  and  the  spirit  of  venge- 
ance in  all  ages  and  countries  ! 

t  Marquis  Casa-Irugo,  Premier  and  Foreign  AfTairs  ; 
Don  Narcisso  de  Hondia,  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice  ; 
Don  Jose  de  la  Crux,  War  ;  Don  Luis  Lopez-Ballasteros, 
Finances  ;  Don  Luis-Maria  Salazar,  Marine  and  Colonies. 
— Annuaire  Historique,  vi.  484. 
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The  revolution  -was  now  closed,  and  the  royal 
government  re-established  in  Spain, 
Distracted  suPPorted  by  ninety  thousand  French 
and  miser-  soldiers,  in  possession  of  its  principal 
able  state  fortresses,  and  so  disposed  as  to  be 
of  Spain.  at  once  to  crush  any  fresh  rev- 

olutionary outbreak.  But  it  is  not  by  the 
mere  cessation  of  hostilities  that  the  passions 
of  revolution  are  extinguished,  or  its  disastrous 
effects  obliterated.  Deplorable  to  the  last  de- 
gree was  the  condition  of  Spain  on  the  termin- 
ation of  the  civil  war,  and  deep  and  unap- 
peasable the  thirst  of  vengeance  with  which 
the  different  parties  were  animated  against 
each,  other.  The  finances,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  gave  woeful  proof  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  general  disorder,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  sapped  the  foundations  alike  of  public 
and  private  prosperity.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  provinces  the  collection  of  revenue  had  en- 
tirely ceased ;  where  it  was  still  gathered,  it 
came  in  so  slowly  as  not  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  national  revenue.  The  5  per  cents  were 
down  at  16  ;  loans  attempted  to  be  opened  in 
every  capital  of  Europe  found  no  subscribers. 
The  effects  of  the  clergy,  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  offered  in  security  of  advances,  failed 
to  overcome  the  terrors  of  capitalists.  Recog- 
nition of  the  loans  of  the  Cortes  was  every 
where  stated  as  the  first  condition  of  further 
accommodation,  and  this  the  disastrous  state 
of  the  finances  rendered  impossible,  for  they 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  interest  of 
these.  The  only  activity  displayed  in  the  king- 
dom was  in  the  mutual  arrest  of  their  enemies 
by  the  different  parties ;  the  only  energy,  in 
preparing  the  means  of  wreaking  vengeance  on 
each  other.  But  for  the  presence  of  the  French 
army,  they  would  have  flown  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  civil  war  would  in  many  places 

_  ,a  have  been  renewed.  Peace  and  protec- 
Dec.  18.  ,.  i  .j 

tion  were  every  where  experienced 

under  the  white  flag ;  and  so  general  was  the 

sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  shelter, 

i  An  H  st  ^a*'  no  °PPos't;'on  was  made  any 

vi.  487  'S  '  "where  to  a  convention  by  which  it 
488  ;  Lam.  was  stipulated  that  for  a  year  longer 

vii,  264 ;  thirty-five  thousand  French  troops 
2io>"2i3i'    should  remain  in  possession  of  the 

principal  Spanish  fortresses.1 

Portugal  has  in  recent  times  so  entirely  fol- 
97.  lowed  the  political  changes  of  Spain, 
State  of  that  in  reading  the  account  of  the 
Portugal  one  ..ou  woui,j  irnag-ine  vou  are  pe- 
during  this  .  ■>  ,  .  .  f  •>„.  f 
year.  Roy-  fusing  that  ot  the  other,  ihe  parties 
alist  insur-  were  the  same,  the  objects  of  conten- 
rection.  ^;on  ^jle  same)  their  alternate  tri- 
umphs and  disasters  the  same.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  Cortes  were  still  all-pow- 
erful, and  a  long  lease  of  power  was  presaged 
for  the  constitutional  government.  When  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain  appeared  certain,  an 
army  of  observation  was  formed  on  the  frontier 
without  opposition.   But  civil  war  soon  appear- 

Feb  23  e<^'    *"*a  February,  the  Conde 

d'Amarante,  at  Villa-Real,  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  and  published  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  called  on  all  loyal  sub- 
jects to  unite  with  him  in  "  delivering  the  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  the  Cortes,  the  scourge  of 
revolution,  the  religion  of  their  enemies,  and 


to  rescue  the  king  from  captivity."  The  pro- 
clamation was  received  with  enthusiasm ;  in  a 
few  days  the  whole  province  of  Tras-os-Montes 
was  in  arms,  several  regular  regiments  joined 
the  Royalist  standard,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
March  a  formidable  force  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Douro.  There,  however,  they  were  met 
by  the  Constitutional  generals  at  the  head  of 
eight  thousand  men ;  and  after  a  variety  of  con- 
flicts with  various  success,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Conde  d'Amarante  was  often  worsted,  the 
Royalists  were  driven  back  into  Tras-  Marc[1  lg 
os-Montes  with  considerable  loss,  from 
whence  Amarante  was  fain  to  escape  into  Spain, 
where  he  joined  the  curate  Merino,  who  had 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  with  four  thousand  men 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Valladolid.  The  insur- 
rection seemed  subdued,  and  the  ses-  Aprii  4 
sion  of  the  Cortes  concluded  amidst  t  Ann  jjist 
Io  Paians  and  congratulatory  ad-  vi.  498,  501 ; 
dresses  on  the  part  of  the  Constitu-  Ann.  Reg. 
tionalists.'       ^  1823'  m- 

But  these  transports  were  of  short  duration ; 
the  French  invasion  speedily  altered  gg 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  not  less  in  Portu-  R0yaiigt 
gal  than  in  Spain.  On  the  27th  May,  counter- 
one  of  the  regiments  in  the  army  of  revolution, 
observation  on  the  frontier  raised  the  y  27 ' 
cry  of  "Viva  el  Rey!"  and  on  the  following 
night  the  Infant  Dom  Miguel,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  royalist  party,  escaped  from  Lisbon, 
and  joined  the  revolted  corps  at  Villa-Franca. 
The  prince  immediately  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  declared  that  his  object  was 
to  free  the  nation  from  the  shameful  yoke  which 
had  been  imposed  on  it,  to  liberate  the  king, 
and  give  the  people  a  constitution  exempt  alike 
from  despotism  and  license.  A  great  number 
of  influential  persons  immediately  joined  him, 
and  the  Court  at  Villa-Franca  became  a  rival 
to  that  at  Lisbon.  On  the  29th,  Sejmlveda, 
with  part  of  the  garrison  of  Lisbon,  declared 
for  the  royal  cause  ;  and  the  Cortes,  which  had 
assembled,  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation by  the  same  cry  being  repeated  in  vari- 
ous quarters  of  the  city.  At  length  the 
infection  spread  to  the  royal  guard ;  ay 
cries  of  "  Viva  el  Rey  Assoluto !"  broke  from 
their  ranks ;  the  cockades  of  the  Constitution 
were  every  where  torn  off  and  trampled  under 
foot,  and  the  king  himself,  who  had  come  out 
to  appease  the  tumult,  was  obliged  to  join  in 
the  same  cry,  and  to  detach  the  Constitutional 
cockade  from  his  breast.  In  the  evening  a  pro- 
clamation was  published,  dated  from  the  roy- 
alist head-quarters,  in  which  he  announced  a 
change  of  government  and  modification  of  the 
constitution.  The  Cortes  was  dissolved  j  2 
on  the  2d  of  June ;  on  the  same  day  a 
proclamation  was  published,  denouncing  in  se- 
vere terms  the  vices  of  the  revolutionary  sys- 
tem ;  and  two  days  after  the  counter-revolution 
was  rendered  irrevocable  by  the  king  moving 
to  the  Royalist  head-quarters  at  Villa-Franca. 
Three  days  after,  he  returned  in  great  june5 
pomp  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received 
with  universal  acclamations ;  the  Ministry  was 
changed;  the  Infant  Dom  Miguel  was  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  army,  the  Count  de  Pal- 
mella  appointed  Premier  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  the  whole  Cabinet  composed 
of  royalist  chiefs.    Every  thing  immediately  re- 
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turned  into  the  old  channels ;  the  revolutionary 
authorities  all  sent  in  their  adhesion  or  were 
dismissed :  and  to  the  honor  of  Portugal  be  it 
said,  the  counter-revolution  was  completed 
j  An  Reir  without  bloodshed,  and  no  severer 
1823,  178,°'  penalties  than  the  exile  from  Lisbon 
190 ;  Ann.   of  thirty  of  the  most  violent  members 

504 1 512     °^  ^e  (~'01'tes>  an(^  ^he  l°ss  °f  °ffice  by 
'     "     a  few  of  the  Liberal  chiefs.1 

The  return  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  the 
99.       greater  part  of  his  army,  after  this 
Triumphant  memorable  campaign,  was  a  contin- 
retuniofthe  ua[  triumph.    It  was  no  wonder  it 
Duke,  d  An-  f,  ,     -,  i  r 

gouleme  to  was  60  >  "  nat'  proved  one  01  the 
Paris.  most  remarkable  recorded  in  his- 

Dec.  2.  tory.  In  less  than  six  months,  with 
the  loss  of  only  four  thousand  men,  as  well  by 
sickness  as  the  sword,  with  an  expenditure  of 
only  200.000,000  francs  (£8,000,000),  they  had 
subdued  and  pacified  Spain,  delivered  the  king, 
arrested  the  march  of  revolution,  and  stopped 
the  convulsions  of  Europe.  The  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  have  no  triumphs  so  bloodless  to  re- 
count. Great  preparations  had  been  made  in 
Paris  to  receive  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  On  the  2d  December,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  prince 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  on  horse- 
back, at  the  head  of  the  elite  of  his  troops,  sur- 
rounded by  a  splendid  staff,  among  whom  were 
to  be  seen  Marshals  Oudinot,  Marmont,  and 
Lauriston,  General  Bordesoult,  the  Duke  de 
Guiehe,  and  Count  de  la  Rochejaquelein.  The 
aspect  of  the  troops,  their  martial  air  and 
bronzed  vizages,  recalled  the  most  brilliant 
military  spectacles  of  the  Empire.  They  pass- 
ed under  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch  of 
Neuilly,  finished  for  the  occasion,  and  thence 
through  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Tuileries, 
through  a  double  line  of  national  guards,  and 
an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  who  rent  the 
air  with  their  acclamations.  The  municipality 
and  chief  public  bodies  of  Paris  met  the  prince 
at  the  barrier  de  l'Etoile,  and  addressed  him  in 
terms  of  warm  but  not  undeserved  congratula- 
tion on  his  glorious  exploits.*  The  prince, 
modestly  bowing  almost  to  his  charger's  neck, 
replied,  "  I  rejoice  that  I  have  accomplished  the 
mission  which  the  king  intrusted  to  me,  re-es- 
tablished peace  and  shown  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible at  the  head  of  a  French  army."  Ar- 
rived at  the  Tuileries,  he  dismounted,  and  has- 
tened to  the  king,  who  stood  in  great  pomp 
to  receive  him.  "My  son,"  said  the  monarch 
with  solemnity,  "I  am  satisfied  with  you;" 


*  "  ■  Nos  vceux  vous  suivaient  a  votre  depart,'  lui  dit  le 
prefet  de  Paris, '  nos  acclamations  vous  attendaient  a  votre 
heureux  retour.  Depuis  trente  ans,  le  nom  de  guerre 
n'etait  qu'un  cri  d'effroi,  qu'un  signal  de  calamites  pour 
les  peuples  ;  la  population  des  etats  envahis,  comme  celle 
des  etats  conquerants,  se  precipitant  l'une  sur  l'autre,  of- 
fraient  aux  yeux  du  sage,  un  spectacle  lamentable.  Au- 
jourd'hui  la  guerre  releve  les  nations  abattues  sur  tousles 
points  d'un  vaste  empire.  Elle  apparait  tiumaine,  protee- 
trice  et  genereuse,  guerriere  sans  peur,  conquerante  sans 
vengeance.  Votre  vaillante  epee,  a  la  voix  d'un  puissant 
Monarque,  vient  de  consacrcr  le  noble  et  le  legitime  emploi 
de  la  valeur  et  des  annes.  Les  trophees  de  la  guerre,  de- 
venus  la  consolation  d'un  peuple  oppriine,  le  volcan  de  la 
Revolution  ferme  pour  jamais,  la  reconciliation  de  notre 
patrie  cimentee  aux  yeux  du  monde,  la  victoire  rendue  a 
nos  marins  comme  a  nos  guerriers,  et  la  gloire  de  tous  les 
enfants  de  la  France  confondue  dans  un  nouveau  faisceau  ; 
tels  sont,  Monseigneur,  les  resultats  de  cettc  carnpagne, 
telle  est  l'ceuvre  que  vous  avez  accomplie.' " — 3Io?iiteur, 
Dec.  3,  1823. 


and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  to 
the   balcony,   where   an    immense  ,  Lam  .. 
crowd,  with  redoubled  acclamations,  267,  270; 
testified  their  sympathy  with  the  Ann.  Hist. 

vi.  242,  244. 

This  triumphant  career  of  the  French  army 
in  Spain  was  viewed  with  very  dif- 
ferent eyes  by  the  powers  in  Europe  ofTe'rof  as 
most  interested  in  the  issue.  The  sistance  by 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  warmly  Russia  to 
supported  the  project  of  the  interven-  F™nce  re- 
tion  at  Verona,  and  anxiously  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  the  enterprise,  offered  to  move 
forward  his  troops  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine, 
and  to  cover  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  with 
his  armed  masses.  Mr.  Canning,  justly  alarmed 
at  so  open  an  assertion  of  a  right  of  protectorate 
over  Europe,  strongly  opposed  the  proposal. 
"France,"  said  he,  "  conceiving  her  safety  men- 
aced, and  her  interests  compromised,  by  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  in  the  Peninsula,  we  have 
not  opposed  her  right  to  intervene ;  but  she 
should  only  act  singly,  and  the  strictest  neu- 
trality should  be  observed  by  the  other  pow- 
ers. If,  in  defiance  of  all  stipulations,  the  Eu- 
ropean cabinets  should  act  otherwise,  England 
would  feel  herself  constrained  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  existing  engagements,  and  would 
at  once  consider  the  cause  of  Spain  as  her  own." 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  cordially  seconded  these 
remonstrances,  and  respectfully  declined  the 
proffered  succor — 

"Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  islis." 
The  armed  intervention  of  Russia  was  thus 
averted  by  the  union  of  the  two  western 
powers ;  and  as  the  revolution  of  Portugal 
threatened  the  influence  of  England  in  that 
country,  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Prince  de  Polig- 
nac,  the  French  embassador  in  London,  came 
to  an  understanding  that  France  was 
not  to  interfere  between  the  Cabinet  jo^Sl!."' 
of  St.  James's  and  its  ancient  ally.2 

It  was  with  undisguised  vexation  that  Mr. 
Canning  beheld  the  triumphant  pro-  ini. 
gress  of  the  French  arms  in  Spain;  Views  oflVlr. 
and  deeming,  with  reason,  the  throne  Canning . in 
of  the  Bourbons  greatly  strength-  [^publics 
ened,  and  the  influence  of  France  on  of  South 
the  Continent  in  a  great  degree  re-  America, 
established  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  resolved  upon  a  measure  which 
should  re-establish  the  balance,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  hoped,  materially  benefit  the 
commercial  interests  of  England.    This  was  the 
Recognition  of  the  Republics  of  South  America. 
His  intention  in  this  respect  had  been  long  be- 
fore divined  by  the  able  diplomatist  who  con- 
ducted the  French  interests  in  London;*  and 

*  "  II  est  temps  de  jeter  un  regard  serieux  sur  l'avenir, 
et  sur  le  dangereux  ministre  qui  est  venu  se  placer  a  la 
tete  des  destinees  de  l'Angleterre.  II  nous  faut  sa  chute 
ou  sa  conversion.  II  ne  tombera  pas  ;  ses  ennemis  n'ont 
pu  l'exiler  sur  le  trone  des  Indes.  M.  Peel,  jeune,  ferme, 
et  populaire,  s'avance  sans  impatience  vers  le  ministere, 
qui  ne  pent  lui  manquer  un  jour.  Lord  Wellington, 
guerrier  peu  redoutable  sur  le  champ  de  I'intrigue,  a  du 
ceder  aux  talents  et  a  l'habilite  de  M.  Canning.  II  ne 
tombera  pas  ;  il  faut  done  pour  nous  qu'il  change  de  con- 
duite,  et  que  de  Briton  qu'il  est,  il  se  fasse  Europeen  ; 
faites  reluire  a  ses  yeux  l'eclat  d'une  grande  gloire  diplo-" 
matique :  assemblez  un  nouveau  congres,  qu'il  vienne  y 
traiter,  a  son  tour,  des  interets  de  VOrient,  des  colonies 
Americaines,  de  nos  quatre  dernieres  revolutions  eteintes 
en  deux  ans,  la  Grece,  l'ltalie,  le  Portugal,  l'Espagne ! 
Que  l'Europe  le  couvre  de  faveurs  !    Inaccessible  a  Tor, 
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we  now  possess  the  history  of  his  views  from 
the  best  of  all  sources — his  own  recorded  state- 
ment. "  When  the  French  army,"  said  he, 
"was  on  the  point  of  entering  Spain,  we  did 
all  we  could  to  prevent  it;  we  resisted  it  by 
all  means  short  of  war.  We  did  not  go  to  war, 
because  we  felt  that,  if  we  did  so,  whatever  the 
result  might  be,  it  would  not  lead  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  Spain  by  the  French  troops.  In  a  war 
against  France  at  that  time,  as  at  any  other, 
you  might  perhaps  have  acquired  military 
glory ;  you  might  perhaps  have  extended  your 
colonial  possessions;  you  might  even  have 
achieved,  at  a  great  loss  of  blood  and  treasure, 
an  honorable  peace;  but  as  to  getting  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  that  is  the  one  object 
which  you  would  certainly  not  have  accom- 
plished. Again,  is  the  Spain  of  the  present  day 
the  Spain  whose  puissance  was  expected  to 
shake  England  from  her  sphere?  No,  sir;  it 
was  quite  another  Spain :  it  was  the  Spain 
within  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets;  it 
was  'Spain  with  the  Indies:  that  excited  the 
jealousies  and  alarmed  the  imagination  of  our 
ancestors.  When  the  French  army  entered 
Spain,  the  balance  of  power  was  disturbed,  and 
we  might,  if  we  chose,  have  resisted  or  resented 
that  measure  by  war.  But  were  there  no  other 
means  but  war  for  restoring  the  balance  of 
power?  Is  the  balance  of  power  a  fixed  and 
invariable  standard;  or  is  it  not  a  standard 
perpetually  varying  as  civilization  advances, 
and  new  nations  spring  up  to  take  their  place 
among  established  political  communities? 
"To  look  to  the  policy  of  Europe  in  the  time 
10O  of  William  and  Anne,  for  the  purpose 
Continued.  °f  regulating  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  at  the  preseut  day,  is  to  dis- 
regard the  progress  of  events,  and  to  confuse 
dates  and  facts,  which  throw  a  reciprocal  light 
upon  each  other.  It  would  be  disingenuous 
not  to  admit  that  the  entry  of  the  French  army 
into  Spain  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  disparage- 
ment— an  affront  to  the  pride,  a  blow  to  the 
feelings,  of  England;  and  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Government  did  not  sympathize 
on  that  occasion  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
But,  questionable  or  unquestionable  as  the  act 
might  be,  it  was  not  one  which  necessarily 
called  for  our  direct  and  hostile  opposition. 
Was  nothing  then  to  be  done? — was  there  no 
other  mode  of  resistance  but  by  a  direct  attack 
upon  France,  or  by  a  war  undertaken  on  the 
soil  of  Spain  ?  What  if  the  possession  of  Spain 
might  be  rendered  harmless  in  rival  hands — 

il  ne  Test  pas  a  la  louange:  enfin  reconciliez-le  avec  ses 
anciennes  opinions  nionarchiques,  et  pardonnez-moi  si, 
malgre  monjeune  age,  je  parle  si  librement  avec  vousdes 
plus  hauts  interets  de  mon  pays." — M.  Marcellus  a  M. 
DE  Chateaubriand,  17lh  December,  1822.  "  Ne  comp- 
tez  pas  sur  l'Angleterre.  Elle  se  refusera  a  toute  mesure 
raeme  pacifique,  et  cacliera  sous  l'apparence  de  quelques 
demandes  sans  force  reelle,  son  indifference  profonde  des 
interets  purement  continentaux.  Ce  systeme  de  separa- 
tion ou  d'egoisme  est  impose  a  M.  Canning  par  ses  amis, 
et  surtout  par  son  interet.  Cet  interet  meme  peut  le 
pousser  a  des  concessions  d'opinion  personnelle,  qu'on 
lieut  jamais  obtenues  du  Marquis  de  Londonderry.  Ainsi 
on  le  verra  reconnoitre  la  Colombie  pour  gagner  le  com- 
merce, epouser  la  cause  des  Noirs  pour  plaire  au  Parle- 
ment,  puis  suspendre  son  action  jusqu'ici  favorable  a  la 
reforme  catholique.  Enfin  il  fera  tout  pour  aceroitre  cette 
popularite  a  laquelle  il  devra  son  maintien,  comme  il  lui 
doit  son  elevation." — M.  Marcellus  a  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, Londres,  3  Octobre,  1832  ;  Marcellus,  Poli- 
tique de  la  Restauration.  96  ;  and  LamaRTIne,  Bistoire 
de  la  Restauration,  vii  222. 
Vol.  I.— Ee 


harmless  as  regarded  us,  and  valueless  to  the 
possessors?  Might  not  compensation  for  dis- 
paragement be  obtained,  and  the  policy  of  our 
ancestors  vindicated,  by  means  better  adapted 
to  the  present  time  ?  If  France  occupied  Spain, 
was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  that  occupation,  that  we  should 
blockade  Cadiz?  No:  I  looked  another  way; 
I  sought  materials  for  compensation  in  another 
hemisphere.  Contemplating  Spain  such  as  our 
ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved  that,  if 
France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  '  with 
the  Indies.'  J  called  the  New  World  i  Pari.  Deb. 
into  existence,  to  redress  the  balance  xvi.  394, 
of  the  Old."1  3y5-  • 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  truths  apparent 
from  history,  how  identical  are  the  103 
impulses  of  the  human  mind,  at  all  Mn  canning 
times  and  in  all  countries,  in  similar  did  not  give 

circumstances,  and  how  insensible  incIeP™d- 

'  ,    ,  »  ence  to  South 

men  are  to  the  moral  character  ot  America,  but 
actions  when  pursued  for  their  own  only  ac- 
benefit,  to  which  they  are  sensibly  knowledge* 
alive  when  undertaken  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  others.  The,  English  had  loudly 
exclaimed  against  the  iniquity  of  the  Northern 
powers  in  pretending  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  east  of  Europe,  by  dividing  the 
spoils  of  Poland  among  each  other;  and  they 
dwelt  on  the  selfishness  of  Austria,  in  after 
times,  which  held  out  the  Russian  acquisition 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  a  sufficient  ground 
for  giving  them  a  claim  to  Servia  and  Bosnia; 
but  they  thought  there  was  nothing  unjusti- 
fiable in  our  upholding  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  West,  not  by  defending  Spain  against 
France,  but  by  sharing  in  its  spoils,  and  loudly 
applauded  the  minister  who  proposed  to  seek 
compensation  for  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Peninsula,  by  carving  for  British  profit  inde- 
pendent republics  out  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  South  America,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
professed  the  warmest  interest  in  its  independ- 
ence. But  be  the  intervention  of  England  in 
South  America  justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  neither  its 
merit  nor  its  demerit  properly  belongs  to  Mr. 
Canning.  The  independence  of  Columbia  was 
decided  by  a  charge  of  English  bayonets  on  the 
field  of  Carabobo,  on  14th  June,  1821,  more 
than  a  year  before  Mr.  Canning  was  called  to 
the  Foreign  Office.3  It  was  the  ten.  2  Hist,  of 
thousand  British  auxiliaries,  most  of  Europe,  c. 
them  veterans  of  Wellington,  who  lxvii-  *>  "3- 
sailed  from  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Clyde,  under  the  eye  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
1818,  1819,  and  1820,  who  really  accomplished 
the  emancipation  of  South  America.  Mr.  Can- 
ning did  not  call  the  New  World  into  3  Hist,  of 
existence,  he  only  recognized  it  when  Europe,  c. 
already  existing.3  lxvii-  <>  69- 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this 
recognition  was  of  essential  import- 
ance to  the  infant  republics,  and  Recogni'tion 
that  it  was  the  stability  and  credit  0f  the  South 
which  they  acquired  from  it  which  American 

enabled  them  to  fit  out  the  memor-  ^5?°' 

.  .  .,.  .         1  ■  1    *      1  j.  Mr-  Canning, 

able  expedition  which  in  the  next 

year  crossed  the  Andes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 

cliffs  of  Ayacucho  achieved  the  in-  4  jjist.  of  Eu- 

dependenceof  Peru.4  Mr.  Canning's  rope,  c.  lxvii. 

measures,  when  he  had  once  determ-  M  "6,  77. 
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ined  on  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  France  in 
this  way,  were  neither  feeble  nor  undecided. 
On  the  26th  February,  1823,  he  obtained  from 
the  British  government,  by  order  in  council, 
a  revocation  of  the  prohibition  to  export 
arms  and  the  muniments  of  war  to  Spain* 
— a  step  which  called  forth  the  loudest  re- 
monstrances from  the  French  minister  in  Lon- 
don at  the  time.f  This  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  still  more  decisive  measures.  On 
16th  April,  Lord  Althorpe  brought  forward  a 
motion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  1819,  which  prohibited 
British  subjects  from  engaging  in  foreign  mili- 
tary service,  or  fitting  out,  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  without  the  royal  license,  vessels 
for  warlike  purposes ;  and  although  this  pro- 
posal was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  216  to 
110,  yet  the  object  was  gained  by  the  proof 
afforded  of  the  interest  which  the  cause  of  the 
insurgent  colonies  excited  in  this  country.  In 
June,  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  recognize  the  Re- 
gency established  at  Madrid  after  the  entry  of 
the  L)uke  d'Angouleme ;  and  in  July,  on  a  peti- 
tion from  some  respectable  merchants  in  Lon- 
don engaged  in  the  South  American  trade,  he 
agreed  to  appoint  consuls  to  Mexico,  Columbia, 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  His  language 
on  this  occasion  was  manly,  and  worthy  of  a 
British  minister.  "  We  will  not,"  said  he,  "  in- 
terfere with  Spain  in  any  attempts  she  may 
make  to  reconquer  what  were  once  her  colo- 
nies, but  we  will  not  permit  any  third  power 
to  attack  them,  or  to  reconquer  them  for  her: 
and  in  granting  or  refusing  our  recognition,  we 
shall  look,  not  to  the  conduct  of  any  European 
power,  but  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  these 
countries."  And  when  Prince  Polignac,  the 
French  minister  in  London,  applied  for  explana- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  urged  the  expedience 
of  establishing,  in  concert  with  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  monarchical  states  in  South 
'Pari  Deb  America,  Mr.  Canning's  reply  was, 
x.712;  that  "however  desirable  the  estab- 
Martignac,  lishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
kee91823n  g°vernment  in  any  °f  t'10se  pro- 
27,8145,  '  vinces  might  be,  his  Government 
146 ;  Can-  could  not  take  upon  itself  to  put  it 
rung's  Life,  forward  as  a  condition  of  their  re- 
cognition."1 
Thus  was  achieved,  mainly  in  consequence 
jq5  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
Effects  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
this  measure  of  the  South  American  republics. 

t°enresrtsiSll'n"  Whether  they  were  fitted  for  the 
change — whether  the  cause  of  liber- 

*  "As  far  as  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition 
was  concerned,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  re- 
move any  inequality  between  France  and  Spain  simply  by 
an  order  in  council.  Such  an  order  was  accordingly  is- 
sued, and  the  prohibition  of  exporting  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  Spain  was  taken  off." — Mr.  Canning's  Speech, 
April  16,  1823  ;  Pari.  Deb.,  viii.  1051.  It  was  prohibited 
since  1810,  both  to  Spain  and  the  colonies,  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Spanish  government. — Ante,  chap.  iv. 
sect.  95. 

t  "  Hier  je  me  suis  plaint,  et  tres-vivement,  de  la  per- 
mission d'exporter  en  Espagne  toutes  onnes  et  munitions 
de  guerre  ;  permission  que  le  ministre  vient  de  donner, 
de  son  propre  mouvement,  en  revoquant  l'arrit  qui  s'y 
oppose.  Des  marches  importants  d'armes  et  de  muni- 
tions se  traitent ;  des  banquiers,  membres  influents  de  la 
Chambre  des  Communes,  sont  entres  dans  ces  specula- 
tions que  le  gouvernment  encourage  de  la  maniere  la  plus 
manifesto. "— M.  Marcellus  d  M.  de  Chateaubiuand, 
Londres,  28th  Feb.,  1823;  Marcellus,  151. 


ty  has  been  advanced,  or  the  social  happiness 
of  mankind  advanced,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  anarchy  of  independence  for  the  despotism 
of  old  Spain,  and  whether  British  interests 
have  been  benefited  by  the  alteration — may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  while  the  ex- 
ports of  Spain  to  her  colonies,  before  the  war 
of  independence  began,  exceeded  £15,000,000 
sterling,  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  of 
British  manufactures,  conveyed  in  Spanish  bot- 
toms, the  whole  amount  of  our  exports  to 
these  colonies  is  now  (1852),  thirty  years  after 
their  independence  had  been  established,  only 
£5,000,000 ;  and  that  the  republic  of  Bolivia, 
called  after  the  liberator  Bolivar,  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  chart  of  British  exports.'* 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this 
point,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  M.  de  j06. 
Chateaubriand  has  furnished  a  better  M.  de  Cha- 
vindication  of  the  British  interven-  teaubriand's 
tion  in  South  America  than  any  con-  j-egaf  dw'  the 
sideration  of  commercial  advantages  SouthAmer- 
could  have  done.  It  appears  from  a  ican  states, 
revelation  in  his  memoirs,  that  Mr.  Canning 
only  anticipated  his  own  designs  upon  these 
vast  possessions  of  Spain,  and  that,  instead  of 
British  consuls  negotiating  with  independent 
republics,  he  contemplated  monarchical  states 
under  Bourbon  princes.  "  Cobbett,"  says  he, 
"  was  the  only  person  in  England  at  that  period 
who  undertook  our  defense,  who  did  us  justice, 
who  judged  calmly  both  of  the  necessity  of 
our  intervention  in  Spain,  and  of  the  view 
which  we  had  to  restore  to  France  the  strength 
of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  Happily  he 
did  not  divine  our  entire  plan — which  was  to 
break  through  or  modify  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
and  to  establish  Bourbon  monarcldcs  in  South 
America.  Had  he  discerned  this,  and  lifted  the 
vail,  he  would  have  exposed  France  t  congres 
to  great  danger,  for  already  the  alarm  de  Verone, 
had  seized  the  cabinets  of  Europe."1  358- 

The  great  danger  which  there  was  at  that 
period  of  Europe  being  involved  in  )n, 
a  general  war,  and  the  ardent  feel-  Speech  of 
ings  which  Mr.  Canning  had  on  the  Mr-  canning 
subject,  can  not  be  better  illustrated  seP{y™40Uth- 
than  by  a  speecli  which  he  made  at 
Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  this  year",  memor- 
able alike  from  the  sentiments  it  conveyed  and 
the  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
couched.    "Our  ultimate  object,"  said  he,  "i3 
the  peace  of  the  world ;  but  let  it  not  be  said 

*  Exports  in  1852  from  Great  Britain  to 

Chili  £1,167,494 

Brazil   3,164,394 

Peru   1,024,007 

Buenos  Ayres    837,538 

Mexico   366,020 

Venezuela   273,733 

Central  America   200,669 

Uruguay    615,418 

New  Granada   502,128 

Total  to  South  American  republics  . .  £5,046,982 
—Pari.  Paper,  17th  July,  1853. 

Exports  in  1809  from  Spain  to 

Porto  Rico    £2,750,000 

Mexico    5,250,000 

New  Granada   1,450,000 

Caraccas   2,150,000 

Peru  and  Chili   2,875,000 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Potosi   875,000 

£15,200,000 
— Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  iv.  153,  154. 
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we  cultivate  peace,  either  because  we  fear, 
or  because  we  are  not  prepared  for  war :  on 
the  contrary,  if,  eight  months  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the 
country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should 
unfortunately  be  necessary,  every  month  of 
peace  that  has  since  passed  has  made  us  so  much 
the  more  capable  of  exertion.  The  resources 
created  by  peace  are  the  means  of  war.  In 
cherishing  these  resources,  we  but  accumulate 
those  means.  Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a 
proof  of  inability  to  act  than  the  state  of  in- 
ertness and  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen 
those  mighty  masses  that  float  in  the  waters 
above  your  town,  is  a  proof  they  are  devoid  of 
strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  for  ac- 
tion. You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon 
one  of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing 
on  their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness — how  soon, 
upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or  necessity,  it 
would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon 
it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plu- 
mage— how  quickly  it  would  put  forth  all  its 
beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered 
elements  of  strength,  and  awake  its  dormant 
thunders!  Such  as  is  one  of  those  magnificent 
machines  when  springing  from  inaction  into  a 
display  of  its  strength — such  is  England  her- 
self: while  apparently  passive  and  motion- 
1  Ann.  Reg.  hass  sue  silently  caused  the  power 
1823, 146,  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  oc- 
1*7-  casion."1 

The  usual  effects  of  success  appeared  in  the 
108        result  of  the  elections  which  took 
The  election   place  for  the  renewal  of  the  fifth 
of  1824,  and    of  the  Chamber  in  the  autumn  of 

tbeR^alft  1823'  Nearly  a11  were  ia  favor  of 
oya  s  s.  jj0ya[jsts>  -^yho  ]jad.  now  ac- 
quired a  decisive  preponderance  in  the  Cham- 
ber, sufficient  to  set  at  defiance  the  united 
strength  of  the  Liberals  and  Centre.  Several 
appointments  were  made  at  this  time,  all  of  ex- 
treme Royalists,  indicating  the  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  that  party  in  the  legislature.  M. 
de  Villele  skillfully  availed  himself  of  this  fav- 
orable state  of  affairs  to  contract  a  loan  of 
413,980,981  francs  (£16,400,000)  with  the  house 
of  Rothschild  and  Co.,  which,  in  exchange  for  it, 
received  an  inscription  on  the  Grand  Livre  for 
23,114,000  francs  yearly  (£920,000);  ia  other 
words,  they  took  the  stock  created  at  89.55 
per  cent.  This  advantageous  loan — by  far  the 
most  favorable  for  Government  which  had  been 
made  since  the  Restoration — put  the  treasury 
entirely  at  ease,  and  enabled  Government  to 
clear  off  all  the  outstanding  debts  connected 
with  the  Spanish  war.  Encouraged  by  this 
eminently  favorable  state  of  the  public  mind, 
M.  de  Villele  resolved  on  a  dissolution  of  the 
Dec  24  Chamber,  which  was  done  by  an  ordon- 
ec'  '  nance  on  24th  December.  The  colleges 
of  arrondissements  were  by  the  ordonnance  ap- 
pointed to  meet  on  the  25th  February,  those  of 
the  departments  on  the  6th  March.  They  met 
accordingly,  and  the  result  was  entirely  favor- 
able to  the  Royalists.  In  Paris,  the  centre  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  where  they  had  hitherto 
in  general  obtained  all  the  twelve  seats,  they 
succeeded  in  returning  only  General  Foy,  M. 
Cassimir  Perier,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  So 
entire  was  the  defeat  of  the  Opposition,  that 


over  all  France  they  succeeded,  out  of  434 
elections,  in  gaining  only  fifteen  seats  in  the 
colleges  of  arrondissements,  and  two  in  those 
of  departments  —  in  all,  seventeen  —  an  aston- 
ishing result  in  a  country  so  recently  torn  by 
popular  passions,  and  indicating  at  once  the 
great  change  in  the  composition  of  the  legisla- 
ture which  the  institution  of  the  colleges  of  de- 
partments had  made,  and  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  military  success  on  a  people  so  es- 
sentially warlike  in  their  disposition  as  the 
French.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  circum- 
stances on  the  public  funds,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  loan  contracted  for  by  Rothschild, 
and  which  was  not  yet  fully  paid  l 
into  the  tr  easury,  the  t  lve  per  Cents  i\jarcn  g  1504- 
rose  in  the  beginning  of  March  to  An.  Hist,  vii.' 
104.80,  an  elevation  which  they  6, 7;  Cap.  viii. 
had  never  even  approached  for  half  yjf'f-o  '^i™' 
a  century.1 

To  all  appearance  the  Government  of  the 
Restoration  was  now  established 
on  the  most  solid  of  all  bases  on  Great'j0Ct 
which  a  constitut  ional  throne  can  which  this  had 
rest,  for  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the  future 
in  its  favor  had  at  last  been  ob-  f^^aot 
tained  even  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature.    Yet  so  closely  are  the  seeds 
of  evil  interwoven  with  those  of  good  in  the 
complicated  maze  of  human  affairs,  that  out  of 
this  very  favorable  state  of  affairs  arose  the 
principal  causes  which  in  the  end  occasioned 
its  fall.     It  induced  a  result — fatal  in  a  free 
state  —  that  of  making  Government  consider 
themselves  safe  if  they  could  command  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  a  very  nat- 
ural opinion  in  men  accustomed  to  look  to  its 
votes  as  determining  the  fate  of  administrations, 
and  even  of  dynasties,  but  of  all  others  the  most 
dangerous,  if  the  period  arrives,  as  it  must  do 
in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  public  mind  is 
strongly  excited,  and  the  popular  representa- 
tives do  not  respond  to  its  muta-  -t™ 

rrn        ,        i  it-.      -  i^din.  Ml.  ^»0, 

tions.  ibis  tendency  revealed  it-  277;  Cap.  viii. 
self  in  the  very  first  measures  of  220,  224 ;  Ann. 
the  new  legislature.2  Hist-  nl  8-  9- 

The  Chambers  met  on  the  23d  March,  and  the 
king's  speech  congratulated  the  jm. 
country  with  reason  on  the  emi-  Meeting  ofthe 
nently  auspicious  circumstances  Chambers,  and 
under  which  they  were  assembled.  "Tin"^ 
'  the  triumph  ot  our  arms,"  said  royal  speech, 
the  monarch,  "  which  has  secured  March  23. 
so  many  guarantees  for  order,  is  due  to  the 
discipline  and  bravery  of  the  French  army, 
conducted  by  my  son  with  as  much  wisdom  as 
valor."  At  these  words,  loud  cries  of  "Vive 
le  Roi!  Vive  le  Due  d'Angouleme !"  arose  on 
all  sides;  but  subjects  more  likely  to  elicit  dif- 
ference of  opinion  were  next  introduced.  After 
stating  the  inconveniences  which  experience  had 
proved  resulted  from  the  annual  election  of  a 
fifth  ofthe  Chamber,  it  announced  an  intention 
of  introducing  a  bill  for  extending  the  duration 
of  the  legislature  to  seven  years,  subject  to  the 
king's  right  of  dissolution ;  and  another  for  the 
purpose  of  "providing  the  means  of  repaying 
the  holders  of  Government  annuities,  or  con- 
verting their  rights  into  a  claim  for  sums  annu- 
ally, more  in  accordance  with  the  present  state 
of  other  transactions ;  an  operation  which  can 
not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  com- 
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nierce  and  agriculture,  and  will  enable  Govern- 
i  Discours  du  ment>  when  it  is  carried  into  effect, 
Roi,  March  23,  to  diminish  the  public  burdens, 
1624;  An.  Hist,  and  close  the  last  wounds  of  the 
vii- 8-  Revolution."1 

These  words  announced  the  two  important 
measures  of  the  session,  which  were 
Lawofsepten-  immediately  brought  forward  by 
niality:  consid-  Government.  So  obvious  were  the 
erations  infav-  advantages,  at  first  sight  at  least, 
or  of  of  the  first,  that  the  Cabinet  were 

unanimous  on  the  subject.  The  sagacious  and 
practical  M.  de  Villele,  and  the  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic M.  de  Chateaubriand,  alike  gave  it 
their  cordial  support.  It  was  argued  in  support 
of  this  measure,  "  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  it  had  become  practicable  to  remove  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  the  Bourbons  had 
had  to  contend  since  the  Restoration.  That 
difficulty  was  the  want  of  a  fixed  majority  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  upon  which  Govern- 
ment could  rely  for  the  support  of  their  meas- 
ures. The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  any  thing  like  a  consistent  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  impossible.  The  king  was  obliged 
to  take  his  ministers  at  one  time  from  the  Lib- 
eral, at  another  from  the  Royalist  side ;  a  single 
vote  might  compel  an  entire  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  administration,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal ;  one  session  might  undo  every  thing,  how 
beneficial  soever,  which  the  preceding  session 
had  done.  The  effect  of  this  was  not  only  to 
deprive  Government  of  any  thing  like  a  fixed 
or  consistent  character,  but  to  keep  alive  party 
ambition  and  the  spirit  of  faction  in  the  legis- 
lature, from  the  near  prospect  which  was  con- 
stantly afforded  to  either  party  of  dispossessing 
their  antagonists,  and  seating  themselves  in 
power.  Add  to  this,  that  the  annual  renewal 
of  a  fifth  of  the  Chamber  kept  the  people  in  a 
continual  ferment,  and  aggravated  the  evils  of 
corruption  and  undue  influence,  by  concen- 
trating the  whole  efforts  of  parties  annually  on 
a  fifth  only  of  the  entire  electors.  And  as  to 
the  danger  of  the  legislature  ceasing  to  repre- 
sent public  opinion,  that  was  greater  in  appear- 
ance than  reality,  because,  as  the  king  had  the 
s  An  Hist  vii  Power  °f  dissolution,  he  could  at 
88, 94;  Lam. vii.  any  time  give  the  people  an  op- 
276,  277;  Cap.  portunity  of  making  any  change 
viii.  205,  271.    on  (.jjjg  Tjfhich  they  mjght  desire."5 

Strong  as  these  arguments  were,  and  power- 
112i  fully  as  they  spoke  to  a  Govern- 
Argument  on  ment  now,  for  the  first  time  for 
the  other  side,  ten  years,  in  possession  of  a  decid- 
ed majority  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, there  were  considerations  on  the  other 
side,  less  pressing  at  the  moment,  but  perhaps 
still  more  important  in  the  end.  "  The  change," 
it  was  answered,  "  proposes  to  repeal  a  vital 
part  of  the  Charter,  which  expressly  provides 
for  the  annual  renewal  of  a  fifth  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and,  contrary  to  the  whole  principles  of 
representative  government,  goes  to  introduce  an 
entire  change  into  the  constitution.  The  great, 
the  lasting  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
alteration  is,  that  it  tends  to  make  the  king 
independent  of  the  popular  voice,  and  may 
bring  his  legislature  into  such  discredit  with 
the  nation  as,  in  troubled  times,  may  induce 
the  most  terrible  convulsions,  in  pacific,  totally 
destroying  its  utility.    What  is  the  use,  where 


is  the  moral  influence,  of  a  legislature  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  great  body  of  the  nation? 
A  senate  which  is  merely  to  record  the  decrees 
of  an  emperor,  in  order  to  take  from  him  their 
responsibility,  may  be  a  convenient  appendage 
of  despotism,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  institutions 
of  a  free  people.    But  the  legislature,  if  elected 
for  seven  years  certain,  without  any  means  of 
infusing  into  it,  during  that  long  period,  any 
new  blood,  any  fresh  ideas,  runs  the  most  im- 
minent hazard  of  degenerating  into  such  an  in- 
strument of  despotism.    In  vain  are  we  told 
that  the  monarch  may  dissolve  it,  and  thus 
bring  in  another  more  in  harmony  with  the 
general  opinion  at  the  moment.  What  security 
have  we  that  he  will  adopt  this  wise  and  tem- 
perate course?    Is  it  not  next  to  certain  that 
he  will  do  just  the  reverse?    If  the  crown  is  at 
issue  with  the  people  upon  some  question  which 
strongly  interests  both,  is  it  probable  that  the 
Government  will  adopt  the  course  of  dissolving 
a  legislature  which  is  favorable  to  its  views, 
and  introducing  one  which  is  adverse  to  them? 
As  well  may  you  expect  a  general  to  disband 
his  faithful  guards,  and  raise  a  new  body  of 
defenders  from  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  And 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  blind  re- 
liance of  the  Crown  on  an  immovable  legisla- 
ture, but  such  an  accumulation  of  discontent 
and  ill-humor  in  the  nation,  as  can  not  fail,  on 
the  first  occasion  when  the  pas-  iAn.  Hist,  vii 
sions  of  the  people  are  strongly  171,203;  Moni- 
excited,  to  overturn  the  mon-  teur,  May  30, 
arehy?"1  1823- 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  these  argu- 
ments, the  justice  of  which  was  so  fatally  veri- 
fied by  the  event,  the  proposed  bill,  which 
fixed  the  duration  of  the  Chamber  at  seven 
years,  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
by  large  majorities,  the  numbers  in 
the  Deputies  being  292  to  87,  in  the  vi  104  203" 
Peers  117  to  64.2 

The  next  great  measure  of  the  session  encoun- 
tered a  more  serious  opposition,  and 
was  ultimately  unsuccessful.  The  Law  roj  the 
project  of  Government,  which  was  reduction  of 
brought  forward  by  the  Finance  interest  of 
Minister  on  5th  April,  was  to  take  debt™" 
advantage  of  the  present  high  rate 
of  interest,  to  convert  the  5  per  cents  into  3 
per  cents,  taking  the  latter  at  75.  They  had 
made  arrangements  with  the  leading  bankers 
in  Paris  to  advance  the  requisite  funds  to  pay 
off  such  of  the  public  creditors  as  should  de- 
cline to  submit  to  the  reduction,  the  lenders 
of  the  money  receiving  the  new  3  per  cents 
stock  at  the  same  rate.  This  measure,  it  was 
calculated,  would  effect  a  reduction  in  the  an- 
nual charge  of  the  debt  of  30,000,000  francs 
(£1,200,000),  and  at  the  same  time  would  estab- 
lish the  credit  of  Government  and  the  nation 
on  the  most  solid  foundation,  by  demonstrating 
the  trust  of  the  leading  capitalists  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  administration,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  resources;  while,  by  effect-  3  An.  Hist, 
ing  so  great  a  diminution  of  the  pub-  vii.  36,  37  ; 
lie  burdens,  it  might  pave  the  way 
for  ulterior  measures,  which  would  jg23  ;  cap! 
close  the  last  wounds  of  the  Revolu-  viii.  263, 


tion. 


285. 


It  was  ascertained  at  this  time  that  there 
were  250,000  persons  in  France  holders  of  Gov- 
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ernment  annuities,  of  -whom  more  than  a  half 
U4  held  right  to  only  500  francs  (£20)  a 
Which  is  year  or  under.  The  public  funds  were 
passed  by  thus  the  great  savings-bank  of  the 
ties^ut""  nation !  aQd  it  might  easily  have  been 
thrown  foreseen,  what  the  event  soon  proved, 
out  by  the  that  the  proposal  to  reduce  their  in- 
Peers.  comes  would  excite  the  most  violent 
commotions.  Nothing,  accordingly,  could  ex- 
ceed the  violence  with  which  it  was  assailed, 
both  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  public  jour- 
nals ;  and  every  day  that  the  discussion  lasted, 
the  public  excitement  became  greater.  Such, 
however,  was  the  influence  of  Government  in 
the  Royalist  Chamber,  that,  after  a  prolonged 
discussion,  and  having  encountered  the  most 
violent  opposition,  it  passed  the  Deputies,  on 
the  3d  May,  by  a  majority  of  238  to  145.  But 
the  result  was  different  in  the  Peers,  where,  on 
the  31st  July,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  34,  the  numbers  being  128  to  94.  It  was 
particularly  observed,  that  M.  de  Chateaubri- 
and, though  holding  the  situation  of 
ita?4tSS  Fweign  Secretary,  did  not  speak  in 
August  1,  favor  of  the  ministerial  project,  and 
1823 ;  Ann.  that  several  of  his  party,  both  in  the 

M'shl'''  Peers  and  Commons,  voted  against 
85,  168.      ..  ,  '  ° 

it.1 

In  forming  an  opinion  on  this  decision,  it  is 
j]5  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
Reflections  situation  of  the  holders  of  stock  in 
on  this  de-  the  English  and  French  funds.  In 
ference  or""  the  former.  where  the  whole  debt  has 
the  English  been  contracted  by  money  advanced 
and  French  at  different  times  to  Government,  it 
funds.  js  impossible  to  dispute  that,  if  a  suc- 
ceeding administration  are  in  a  situation  to  re- 
pay the  capital  sum  borrowed,  the  holder  of 
the  stock  has  no  reason  to  complain.  In  this 
country,  accordingly,  various  parts  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  have  at  different  times  undergone  a 
reduction  of  interest,  without  the  slightest 
complaint,  or  imputation  of  injustice  to  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  case  is  widely  different  in 
France.  There  the  public  debt  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  perpetual  annuities  or  "rentes," 
as  they  are  called,  which  were  contracted  by 
Government  for  no  principal  sum  advanced  at 
any  one  time,  but  as  a  compensation  for  the 
bankruptcies,  spoliations,  and  confiscations  of 
the  Revolution,  when  two-thirds  of  the  nation- 
al debt  were  swept  aivay,  or  in  consideration 
of  sums  advanced  to  extricate  Government  from 
its  embarrassments,  or  to  effect  the  liberation 
of  the  territory  in  1818.  It  was  an  essential 
condition  of  all  such  advances  and  arrange- 
ments, that  the  annuity  was  to  be  perpetual, 
and  it  was  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
such  which  constituted  its  principal  marketable 
value.  To  transfer  to  these  holders  of  rents  the 
principles  rightly  applied  to  the  English  loans 
of  capital  was  obviously  unjust,  and  therefore 
2  Lam  yji  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
277,  278;  '  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers  on  this 
Cap.  viii.  momentous  question  was  consonant 
303'306-     to  justice.* 

The  rejection  of  this  law  gave  the  utmost 
116  satisfaction  in  Paris,  and  was  cele- 
Splendid  brated  by  bonfires  in  the  streets,  and 
position  of  all  the  noisy  ebullitions  of  popular 

teaubnana:  rejoicinS-    11  led  to  °™  result,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  important  character, 


and  which,  in  its  ultimate  results,  was  emi- 
nently prejudicial  to  the  Government  of  the 
Restoration.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  per- 
sonally agreeable  to  Louis  XVHI.,  and  he  was 
the  object  of  undisguised  jealousy  to  the  whole 
administration.  This  is  noways  surprising; 
genius  always  is  so.  Power  hates  intellectual 
influence,  mediocrity  envies  renown,  ambition 
dreads  rivalry.  Obsequious  talent,  useful  abil- 
ity, is  what  they  all  desire,  for  they  aid  with- 
out endangering  them.  In  truth,  since  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  position 
of  Chateaubriand  had  become  so  commanding 
that  it  overbalanced  that  of  the  Prime  Minister 
himself.  He  united  in  his  own  person  the  po- 
litical influence  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  literary 
fame  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  was  more  than 
human  nature  could  bear ;  a  similar  combina- 
tion of  political  and  military  power  had  roused 
the  jealousy  which  proved  fatal  to  Marlbor- 
ough. The  conduct  of  Chateaubriand  and  his 
friends,  on  the  question  of  reduction  of  the 
rentes,  had  indicated  a  desire  to  court  popular- 
ity, which  was  suspected,  not  without  reason, 
to  spring  from  a  secret  design  to  supplant  the 
Prime  Minister. 

M.  de  Villele  saw  his  danger,  and  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  blow.  The  day  after  n- 
the  vote  in  the  Peers  on  the  rentes,  Hisdismis- 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  received  a  noti-  sal,  and 
fication,  in  the  coldest  terms,  from  g^ivictOT 
M.  de  Villele,  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  required  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  and, 
to  make  the  dismissal  the  more  galling,  it  was 
sent  by  a  common  menial.    The  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  bestowed  on  M.  de  Damas ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  Minister  at 
War  was  given  to  M.  Clermont-Tonnerre,  in 
room  of  Marshal  Victor,  who  received  his  dis- 
missal.   Chateaubriand,  who  was  very  ambi- 
tious, and,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  inordin- 
ately vain,  felt  his  fall  keenly ;  he  had  not 
manliness  enough  to  act  a  noble  [  chateaubri- 
part  on  the  occasion ;  he  avenged  and,  Mem. 
the  minister  on  the  throne ;  and  the  d'Outre 
pen  which  had  mainly  contributed  457™  ga  - Lam 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Vii.'  287  292  ; 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  Cap.  viii.  307, 
agents  in  bringing  about  their  fall.1  312" 

The  remainder  of  the  session  presented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice  in  general  Jlg 
history  but  the  budget,  which  ex-  statistics  of 
hibited  the  most  flattering  appear-  France  in 
ances.  From  the  papers  laid  before  tQis  year- 
the  Chamber,  it  appeared  that  the  total  rev- 
enue of  the  state  in  1823  was  1,123,456,000 
francs  (£40,120,000),  including  100,000,000 
(£4,000,000)  borrowed  for  the  Spanish  war, 
and  for  1824,  only  905,306,633  francs  (£36,800- 
000),  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties.   The  expenditure  in  the  first  year  was 
1,118,025,169  francs  (£40,020,000),  and  in  the 
second  904,734,000  (£36,240,000),  leaving  in 
each  year  a  trifling  balance  of  income  over 
expenditure.    The  public  debt  in  1823  was 
2,700,726,000  francs  (£115,000,000) ;  the  army 
mustered  230,000  combatants,  the  2  An.  Hist, 
navy  49  ships  of  the  line  and  31  vii.,  App, 
frigates.'  594,  627. 

During  this  year  Louis  XVIII.  lived,  but  did 
not  reign.  His  mission  was  accomplished;  his 
work:  was  done.    The  reception  of  the  Duke 
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d'Angouleme  and  his  triumphant  host  at  the 
Tuileries  was  the  last  real  act  of 
Reign  of  ^s  eventful  career ;  thenceforward 
Louis  XVIII.  the  royal  functions,  nominally  his 
draws  to  a  own,  were  in  reality  performed  by 
others.  It  must  be  confessed  he 
could  not  have  terminated  his  reign  with  a 
brighter  ray  of  glory.  The  magnitude  of  the 
services  he  rendered  to  France  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  recollecting  in  what  state  he  found, 
and  in  what  he  left  it.  He  found  it  divided,  he 
left  it  united  ;  he  found  it  overrun  by  conquer- 
ors, he  left  it  returning  from  conquest ;  he  found 
it  in  slavery,  he  left  it  in  freedom ;  he  found  it 
bankrupt,  he  left  it  affluent;  he  found  it  drain- 
ed of  its  heart's  blood,  he  left  it  teeming  with 
life ;  he  found  it  overspread  with  mourning,  he 
left  it  radiant  with  happiness.  An  old  man 
had  vanquished  the  Revolution;  he  had  done 
that  which  Robespierre  and  Napoleon  had  left 
undone.  He  had  ruled  France,  and  showed  it 
could  be  ruled,  without  either  foreign  conquest 
or  domestic  blood.  Foreign  bayonets  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  but  his  own  wisdom  main- 
tained him  on  it.  Other  sovereigns  of  France 
may  have  left  more  durable  records  of  their 
reign,  for  they  have  written  them  in  blood,  and 
engraven  them  in  characters  of  fire  upon  the 
minds  of  men ;  but  none  have  left  so  really 
glorious  a  monument  of  their  rule,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  hearts,  and  might  be  read  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects. 

This  arduous  and  memorable  reign,  however, 
120.  so  beset  with  difficulties,  so  crossed 
His  Jeciin-  by  obstacles,  so  opposed  by  faction, 
ing  days,  ^ygg  now  drawing  to  a  close.  His 
constitution,  long  oppressed  by  a  complication 
of  disorders,  the  result  in  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional disorders  of  his  family,  was  now  worn 
out.  Unable  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  state, 
sinking  under  the  load  of  government,  he  silent- 
ly relinquished  the  direction  to  M.  de  Villele 
and  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  really  conducted 
the  administration  of  affairs.  Madame  Du  Cayla 
was  the  organ  by  whose  influence  they  direct- 
ed the  royal  mind.  The  pomp  of  the  court  was 
kept  up,  but  Louis  was  a  stranger  to  it ;  he  sat 
at  the  sumptuous  table  of  the  Tuileries,  but  his 
fare  was  that  of  the  hermit  in  his  cell.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  councils  of  his  Ministers,  but  took 
little  part  in  their  deliberations.  His  only  ex- 
citement consisted  in  frequent  excursions  in  his 
carriage,  which  was  driven  with  the  utmost 
speed ;  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  restored  for  a 
brief  season  his  languid  circulation.  He  felt, 
says  Lamartine,  the  same  pleasure  in  these  ex- 
ercises that  a  captive  does  in  the  presence  of 
the  sun.  During  the  summer  of  1824  he  was 
manifestly  sinking,  and  he  knew  it;  but  no 
symptoms  of  apprehension  appeared  in  his  con- 
versation or  manner.  "Let  us  put  a  good  face 
upon  it,"  said  he  to  M.  de  Villele,  "and  meet 
death  as  becomes  a  king."  The  Minister,  how- 
ever, was  more  aware  than  he  was  how  much 
the  public  tranquillity  depended  on  his  life ; 
and  to  prevent  alarm  on  the  subject  being  pre- 
maturely excited,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
by  royal  edict  provisionally  suspended, 
Aug.  Ij.  ^  re-establishing  the  censure.  The 
people  felt  the  motive,  and  had  delicacy  enough 
to  acquiesce  in  silence  in  the  temporary  re- 
straint.   Soon  after,  the  influence  which  now 


gained  possession  of  the  government  appeared 
in  another  ordonnance,  which  created 
a  new  ministry,  that  of  "Ecclesiastical    ug'  26' 
Affairs,"  which  was  bestowed  on  Count  Frays- 
senous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  Grand-master 
of  the  University.    As  he  was  a  man  of  abil- 
ity, and  the  acknowledged  representative  of 
the  Parti   Pretre,  this   appoint-  j  Ann  . 
ment  was  of  sinister  augury  for  Vii.  300,  301  ; 
the  tranquillity  of  the  succeeding  ham.  vii.  308, 
reign.1  312- 

The  declining  days  of  this  monarch  were 
chiefly  spent  in  conversation,  an  ex-  ^ 
ercise  of  the  mind  in  which  he  took  jt;s  „reat 
the  greatest  delight,  as  is  generally  powers  of 
the  case  with  those  whose"  intellec-  conversa- 
tual  faculties  in  advanced  years  re-  tlon' 
main  entire,  but  who  are  debarred  by  increas- 
ing infirmities  from  continuing  the  active  duties 
of  life.  "  His  natural  talent,"  says  Lamartine, 
"  cultivated,  reflective,  and  quick,  full  of  recol- 
lections, rich  in  anecdotes,  nourished  by  philos- 
ophy, enriched  by  quotations,  never  deformed 
by  pedantry,  rendered  him  equal  in  conversa- 
tion to  the  most  renowned  literary  characters 
of  his  age.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  not  more 
elegance,  M.  de  Talleyrand  more  wit,  Madame 
de  Stael  more  brilliancy.  Never  inferior,  al- 
ways equal,  often  superior  to  those  with  whom 
he  conversed  on  every  subject,  yet  with  more 
tact  and  address  than  they,  he  changed  his  tone 
and  the  subject  of  conversation  with  those  he 
addressed,  and  yet  was  never  exhausted  by  any 
one.  History,  contemporary  events,  things, 
men,  theatres,  books,  poetry,  the  arts,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day,  formed  the  varied  text  of  his 
conversations.  Since  the  suppers  of  Potsdam, 
where  the  genius  of  Voltaire  met  the  capacity 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  never  had  the  cabinet 
of  a  prince  been  the  sanctuary  of 
more  philosophy,  literature,  talent,  3iQa3n1jVli' 
and  taste."2 

Though  abundantly  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  the  support  of  religion  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  throne,  and  at  His  re[j,Jj0US 
once  careful  and  respectful  in  its  impressions 
outward  observances,  Louis  was  far  in  his  last 
from  being  a  bigot,  and  in  no  way  da>s- 
the  slave  of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  his  declining 
days  had  got  possession  of  his  palace.  In  secret, 
his  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  though  far 
from  sceptical,  were  still  farther  from  devout: 
he  had  never  surmounted  the  influence  of  the 
philosophers  who,  when  he  began  life,  ruled 
general  opinion  in  Paris.  He  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  priests,  when  they  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  the  charming  lips  of  Ma- 
dame Du  Cayla ;  but  he  never  permitted  them- 
selves any  nearer  approach  to  his  person.  As 
his  end  was  visibly  approaching,  this  circum- 
stance gave  great  distress  to  the  Count  d'Artois 
and  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  who  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  religious  feelings,  and  dreaded  the 
king's  departing  this  life  without  having  re- 
ceived the  last  benediction  of  the  church.  They 
could  not,  however,  for  long  induce  him  to  send 
for  his  confessor;  and  to  attain  the  object,  they 
were  at  last  obliged  to  recall  to  court  Madame 
Du  Cayla,  who  had  found  her  situation  so  un- 
comfortable, from  the  cold  reception  she  expe- 
rienced from  the  royal  family,  that  she  had  re- 
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tired  from  the  palace.  She  came  back  accord- 
ingly, and  by  her  influence  Louis  was  persuaded 
to  send  for  the  priest,  and  after  confessing  re- 
ceived supreme  unction.  "  You  alone,-'  said  he, 
taking  her  hand  and  addressing  Madame  Du 
Cayla,  "  could  venture  to  address  me  on  this 
subject.  I  will  do  as  you  desire:  Adieu!  We 
will  meet  in  another  world.    I  have 

1  La?01v"'  now  no  longer  any  concern  with 
314,  394.     th.g  ,n 

At  length  the  last  hour  approached.  The 
J23  extremities  of  the  king  became  cold, 
His  death,  and  symptoms  of  mortification  be- 
Sept.  16.  gan  t0  appear ;  but  his  mind  con- 
tinued as  distinct,  his  courage  as  great  as  ever. 
He  was  careful  to  conceal  his  most  danger- 
ous symptoms  from  his  attendants.  "A  king 
of  France,"  said  he,  "may  die,  but  he  is 
never  ill ;"  and  around  his  death-bed  he  re- 
ceived the  foreign  diplomatists  and  officers  of 
the  national  guard,  with  whom  he  cheerfully 
conversed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  day.  "Love 
each  other,"  said  the  dying  monarch  to  his  fam- 
ily, "  and  console  yourselves  by  that  affection 
for  the  disasters  of  our  house.  Providence  has 
replaced  us  upon  the  throne ;  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  you  on  it  by  concessions 
which,  without  weakening  the  real  strength  of 
the  Crown,  have  secured  for  it  the  support  of 
the  people.  The  Charter  is  your  best  inherit- 
ance ;  preserve  it  entire,  my  brothers,  for  me, 
for  our  subjects,  for  yourselves;"  then  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  who 
was  brought  to  his  bedside,  he  added,  "and 
also  for  this  dear  child,  to  whom  you  should 
transmit  the  throne  after  my  children  are  gone. 
May  you  be  more  wise  than  your  parents." 
He  then  received  supreme  unction,  thanked  the 
priests  and  his  attendants,  and  bade  adieu  to 
all,  and  especially  M.  Decazes,  who  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  but  whose  sobs  attracted  his  no- 
tice. He  then  composed  himself  to  sleep,  and 
rested  peaceably  during  the  night.  At  day- 
i  Lam  vii  break  on  the  following  morning  the 
394,  397  ;  chief  physician  opened  the  curtains 
vi'i"^''5''  to  feel  his  pulse  ;  it  was  just  ceasing 
303  ;  Cap.  *°  heat.  "The  king  is  dead,"  said  he, 
via.' 375,  bowing  to  the  Count  d'Artois — 
383.  "  Long  live  the  king!"2 

Louis  XVIII.,  who  thus  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
124.  ture,  after  having  sat  for  ten  years 
Character  of  on  the  throne  of  France,  during  the 
Louis  XVIII.  m0st  difficult  and  stormy  period 
in  its  whole  annals,  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
remarkable  man.  Alone  of  all  the  sovereigns 
who  have  ruled  its  destinies  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  conducting  the  Government 
without  either  serious  foreign  war  or  domestic 
overthrow.  In  this  respect  he  was  more  for- 
tunate, or  rather  more  wise,  than  either  Napo- 
leon, Charles  X.,  or  Louis  Philippe ;  for  the  first 
kept  his  seat  on  the  throne  only  by  keeping  the 
nation  constantly  in  a  state  of  hostility,  and 
the  two  last  lost  their  crowns  mainly  by  having 
attempted  to  do  without  it.  He  was  no  com- 
mon man  who  at  such  a  time,  and  with  such  a 
people,  could  succeed  in  effecting  such  a  prod- 
igy. Louis  Philippe  aimed  at  being  the  Napo- 
leon of  peace ;  but  Louis  XVIII.  really  was  so, 
and  succeeded  so  far  that  he  died  king  of 
France.  The  secret  of  his  success  was,  that  he 
entirely  accommodated  himself  to  the  temper 


of  the  times.  He  was  the  man  of  the  age — 
neither  before  it,  like  great,  nor  behind  it,  like 
little  men.  Thus  he  succeeded  in  steering  the 
vessel  of  the  state  successfully  through  shoals 
which  would  have  in  all  probability  stranded 
a  man  of  greater  or  less  capacity.  The  career 
of  Napoleon  illustrated  the  danger  of  the  first, 
that  of  Charles  X.  the  peril  of  the  last. 

In  addition  to  this  tact  and  judgment  which 
enabled  him  to  scan  with  so  much  125 
correctness  the  signs  of  the  times,  His  private 
and  choose  his  ministers  and  shape  qualities  and 
his  measures  accordingly,  he  had  weaknesses- 
many  qualities  of  essential  value  in  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  who  must  always  be  more  or 
less  guided  by  others.  His  intellect  was  clear, 
his  memory  great,  his  observation  piercing. 
Though  he  formed  strong  opinions  from  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  considera- 
tions on  the  opposite  side ;  often  yielded  to  su- 
perior weight  in  argument,  and  even,  when 
unconvinced,  knew  how  to  yield  when  circum- 
stances rendered  it  expedient  to  do  so.  He  was 
humane  and  benevolent;  few  monarchs  sur- 
mounted so  many  rebellions  with  so  little  effu- 
sion of  blood ;  and  the  rare  deeds  of  severity 
which  did  occur  during  his  reign  were  forced 
upon  him,  much  against  his  will,  by  the  strength 
of  the  public  voice,  or  the  violence  of  an  over- 
whelming parliamentary  majority.  He  had  his 
weaknesses,  but  they  were  of  a  harmless  kind, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  his  public  conduct. 
Though  oppressed  in  later  years  with  the  cor- 
pulence hereditary  in  his  family,  and  the  victim 
of  gout  and  other  painful  diseases,  he  was  ab- 
stemious in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  gen- 
erally dined  amidst  the  sumptuous  repasts  of 
the  Tuileries  on  two  eggs  and  a  few  glasses  of 
wine.  A  constitutional  coldness,  and  the  in- 
firmities to  which  he  was  latterly  a  victim, 
preserved  him  from  the  well-known  weaknesses 
to  which  his  ancestors  had  so  often  been  the 
slaves;  but  he  yielded  to  none  of  them  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  society  of  elegant  and  culti- 
vated women,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours, 
perhaps  to  a  blamable  extent,  to  their  society, 
or  the  daily  correspondence  he  kept  up  with 
them.  But  he  did  not  permit  their  influence 
to  warp  his  judgment  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
never  yielded  to  it  so  readily  as  when  employed 
in  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate. 

The  final  issue  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
affords  the  clearest  illustration  of 
the  extreme  danger  and  inevitable  p0iitieal  infer- 
tendency  of  the  military  treachery  ences  from  the 
and  revolt  in  which  it  took  its  rise,  result  of  the 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  cause  fPf0nnlsh  revo" 
of  freedom  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
in  Europe,  was  essentially  and  deeply  injured 
by  the  revolt  of  Riego  and  Quiroga  in  the  Isle 
of  Leon  in  1820,  which  at  the  time  was  hailed 
with  such  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  friends  of 
freedom  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  It  was 
not  merely  from  the  strong  and  general  reaction 
to  which  it  of  necessity  gave  rise  that  this  effect 
took  place ;  the  result  was  equally  certain,  and 
would  have  been  still  more  swift,  had  the  tri- 
umph of  the  revolutionists  continued  uninter- 
rupted. Military  treason,  Praetorian  revolt, 
even  when  supported  at  the  time  by  the  voice 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people,  can  never  in 
the  end  terminate  in  any  thing  but  destruction 
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to  the  cause  for  which  it  is  undertaken,  for 
this  plain  reason,  that,  being  carried  into  effect 
by  the  strongest,  it  leaves  society  without  any 
safeguard  against  their  excesses.  This  accord- 
ingly was  what  took  place  in  Spain  ;  it  was  the 
triumph  of  the  revolutionists  which,  by  des- 
troying liberty,  rendered  inevitable  their  fall. 
The  Royalist  reaction,  and  desolating  civil  war 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  preceded,  not  followed, 
the  invasion  of  the  French.  It  arose  from  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  Government  ap- 
pointed by  the  military  chiefs,  who  had  been 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  It  was  Riego,  not 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  who  was  the  real  mur- 
derer of  liberty  in  Spain.  It  was  the  same  in 
England.  No  one  supposes  that  either  the  Long 
Parliament  or  Cromwell  were  the  founders  of 
British  liberty;  what  they  induced  was,  the 
military  tyranny  which  made  all  sigh  for  the 
Restoration.  ]No  cause  ever  yet  was  advanced 
by  treachery  and  treason,  least  of  all  in  the 
armed  defenders  of  law  and  order.  So  true  are 
the  words  of  Wieland,  placed  in  an  inscription 
on  the  hero's  sword : 

"  Vermess  sieh  kerner  untugendlich, 
Diess  schwertes  anzumuthen  sich ; 
Treugeht  uber  alles 
Untrue  schandet  alles  !"* 

The  French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1823  was 
j0,  a  model  of  combined  energy  and 
Great  merit  of  moderation,  and  affords  an  apt 
the  French  ex-  illustration  of  observations  made 
pedition  into  in  another  work  as  to  the  conse- 
Spain  in  1823.   quences  which  might  have  result. 

ed  from  a  more  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  allied  powers  in  their  invasion  of  Cham- 
i  Hist.  ofEu-  pagne  in  1*792. 1  Denied  and  passed 
rope,  c.  x.  W  over  in  silence  by  the  Liberal  and 
6G,  67.  Napoleonist  historians,  who  had  an 

object  in  keeping  out  of  view  its  merits,  it  was 
in  reality  an  expedition  which  reflected  equal 
honor  on  the  government  which  planned,  and 
the  generals  and  soldiers  who  executed  it.  Un- 
dertaken in  support  of  Royalist  principles,  and 
to  overcome  a  revolutionary  convulsion,  it  par- 
took of  the  dangerous  character  which  more  or 
less  belongs  to  all  wars  of  opinion  ;  and  had  it 
been  conducted  with  less  vigor  and  moderation, 
it  would  infallibly  have  lighted  a  flame  which 
would  have  involved  Europe  in  conflagration. 
Jealousy  of  France  was  inherent  in  the  Spanish 
character:  it  burned  as  fiercely  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Royalists  as  the  Liberals ;  a  spark  might 
have  set  the  whole  country  on  fire.  A  cruel 
massacre,  such  as  that  of  Murat  at  Madrid,  on 
2d  May,  1808 — an  act  of  perfidy,  like  that  which 
has  forever  disgraced  the  name  of  Napoleon 
at  Bayonne  —  would  at  once  have  caused  the 
entire  nation  to  run  to  arms.  England,  in  such 
an  event,  could  never  have  remained  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  strife,  and  probably  a  new  Pe- 
ninsular war  would  have  arisen,  rivaling  in 
blood  and  devastation  that  which  Wellington 
had  brought  to  a  glorious  termination.  But 
by  advancing  with  vigor  and  celerity  at  once 
to  the  capital — by  paying  for  every  thing,  and 
avoiding  the  execrable  system  of  making  war 
maintain  war — by  disclaiming  all  intention  of 
territorial  aggrandizement,  and  generously  pro- 

*  "  Scatheless  held  by  virtue's  shield, 
Dare  alone  this  sword  to  wield  ; 
God  shall  bless  the  faithful  hand — 
Ruin  waits  the  faithless  brand!" 


claiming  an  entire  amnesty  for  political  offenses, 
they  succeeded  in  detaching  the  revolutionary 
party  from  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
effecting  that  which  Napoleon,  during  six  cam- 
paigns, sought  in  vain  to  accomplish.  Little 
blood  was  shed  in  Spain,  because  the  wisdom 
of  the  measures  adopted  required  little  to  be 
shed ;  and  never  was  eulogium  more  just  than 
the  generous  one  pronounced  on  it  by  Mr. 
Canning,  who  said,  "  Never  was  so 
much  done  at  so  little  cost  of  human  Ltyan 


life.' 


vi.  480,  481. 


So  great  was  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
government  of  the  Restoration,  in 
consequence  of  the  glorious  issue  of  It  ha^nearly 
this  campaign,  that  it  went  far  to  established 
establish  it  on  a  lasting  foundation.  tiie  throne  of 
But  for  the  blind  infatuation  which,  "ioenRe8lora" 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests, 
guided  the  Government  of  Charles  X.,  it  in  all 
probability  would  have  done  so.  The  pro- 
phecy of  Chateaubriand  had  been  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  The  Royalists  and  Republicans  had 
forgot  their  animosities  under  the  tent ;  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  terminated  in  a  state  of 
peace  and  unanimity  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  hoped  for  at  its  commencement.  So 
strong  is  the  military  spirit  in  the  French  peo- 
ple, so  ardent  and  inextinguishable  their  thirst 
for  war,  that  when  these  passions  are  once 
roused,  they  obliterate  for  the  time  every 
other,  and  unite  parties  the  most  opposite,  and 
feelings  the  most  discordant,  in  the  eager  pur- 
suit of  the  ruling  national  desire.  Napoleon 
himself  could  not  have  preserved  his  throne 
but  for  the  whirl  in  which  his  incessant  wars 
kept  the  minds  of  his  people.  Louis  XIV.  was, 
till  he  became  involved  in  misfortune,  the  most 
popular  monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  France  ;  and  if  circumstances  had  admitted 
of  either  Charles  X.  or  Louis  Philippe  going  to 
war,  and  emerging  victorious  from  its  dangers, 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  family 
of  one  or  other  of  them  would  still  have  been 
in  possession  of  it. 

No  doubt  can  now  remain  that  the  French 

invasion  of  Spain,  against  which  j2g 

public  feeling  in  this  country  was  The  French 

so  strongly  excited  at  the  time,  was  invasion  of 

not  only  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  ?P*f"  Y,as 
-        J-r,      ,  ,  K    ,  justiliable. 

of  the  Bourbon  government,  but 

fully  justifiable  on  the  best  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  The  strength  of  this  case  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  absurdity  and  peril  of  the 
Spanish  constitution,  or  even  the  imminent 
hazard  to  which  it  exposed  the  royal  family  in 
that  country,  and  the  entire  liberties  and  prop- 
erty of  the  country;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
violent  inroads  which  the  Spanish  revolution- 
ists and  their  allies  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  making  on  France  itself,  and  the  extreme 
hazard  to  which  its  institutions  were  exposed 
in  consequence  of  their  machinations.  Ever 
since  the  Spanish  revolution  broke  out,  France 
had  been  kept  in  a  continual  ferment :  the 
second  in  succession  to  the  throne  had  been 
murdered,  and  his  consort,  when  enceinte  of  an 
heir  to  the  monarchy,  attempted  to  be  mur- 
dered, by  political  fanatics:  military  conspira- 
cies in  great  numbers  had  been  got  up  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  and  overturn  the  government;  Paris 
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had  been  convulsed  by  an  attempted  revolu- 
tion ;  France  was  covered  with  secret  societies, 
having  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant,  Manuel, 
and  all  the  Liberal  leaders  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  at  their  head,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  overthrow  the  Government  by  means 
of  murder,  treason,  and  revolt ;  and  a  band  of 
desperadoes  had  been  collected  on  the  Pyrenees, 
under  the  tricolor  flag,  who  openly  invited  the 
French  soldiers  to  fraternize  with  them,  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Bourbons,  and  rally  round 
the  standard  of  Napoleon  II.  When  such 
measures  were  in  progress,  it  was  evident  that 
the  safety  of  France,  and  the  preservation  of 
its  institutions,  were  seriously  menaced,  and 
that  its  Government  was  warranted  in  taking 
steps  to  extinguish  so  perilous  a  volcano  in  the 
neighboring  state,  b}'  the  strongest  of  all  rea- 
sons— that  of  self-preservation. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  find  grounds  to  vindi- 
]3q  cate  the  intervention  of  England  in 
Was  the  En-  favor  of  the  insurgent  colonies  in 
glish  inter-  South  America,  which  was  done  in 
behalf"^™  so  efficacious  a  manner,  and  from 
South  Amer-  the  success  of  which  consequences 
ica  justifl-  of  suchincalculable  importance  have 
able" ?  ensued  to  both  hemispheres.  No- 

thing can  be  clearer,  indeed,  than  that  when 
the  colonies  of  Spain  had  become  de  facto  inde- 
pendent, and  Spain  was  obviously  unable  to 
reassert  her  dominion  over  them,  we  were 
warranted  in  treating  with  them  as  independ- 
ent powers,  and  sending  consuls  to  their  chief 
towns  to  guard  British  mercantile  interests. 
If  our  intervention  had  been  limited  to  this, 
the  most  scrupulous  public  morality  could  not 
have  objected  to  the  course  pursued.  But  we 
not  only  did  this — we  did  a  great  deal  more, 
and  of  a  much  more  questionable  character. 
We  repealed  the  laws  against  foreign  enlist- 
ments; permitted  expeditions  of  eight  and  ten 
thousand,  men,  many  of  them  Wellington's 
veterans,  to  sail  from  the  Thames  under  the 
very  eye  of  Government;  and  advanced  im- 
mense sums  by  loan,  to  enable  the  insurgent 
states  to  prolong  the  contest.  It  was  by  these 
means,  and  these  alone,  that  the  conflict  was 
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ultimately  decided  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  and 
against  the  mother  country.     The  i  jIist  of 
decisive   battle   of  Carabobo   was  Europe,  c. 
gained  entirely  by  British  battalions  lxv"-  W  69> 
and  a  charge  of  the  British  bayonet.1  ,2' 

What  was  the  justification  for  this  armed 
and  powerful  intervention?  Was  131 
the  freedom  of  England  menaced  Its  ultimate 
by  the  re-establishment  of  Spanish  disastrous 
authority  in  South  America  ?  Con-  f^ltoEn' 
fessedly  it  was  not:  the  hope  of 
commercial  advantages,  the  vision  of  a  vast 
trade  with  the  insurgent  states,  was  the  ruling 
motive.  But  commercial  advantages  will  not 
constitute  legal  right,  or  vindicate  acts  of  in- 
justice, any  more  than  the  acquisition  of  prov- 
inces will  justify  an  unprovoked  invasion.  It 
sounds  well  to  say  you  will  call  a  new  world 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old; 
but  if  that  new  world  is  to  be  carved  out  of 
the  dominions  of  an  allied  aud  friendly  power, 
it  is  better  to  leave  it  to  itself.  England  saw 
very  clearly  the  iniquity  of  this  insidous  mode 
of  proceeding  when  it  was  applied  to  herself, 
when  Louis  XVI.  allowed  covert  succors  to  the 
American  insurgents  to  sail  from  the  French 
harbors,  and  the  Americans  sent  some  thousand 
sjunpathizers  to  aid  the  Canadian  revolt  in 
1837.  She  loudly  denounced  it  when  the 
Americans  allowed  an  expedition  to  sail  from 
New  Orleans,  in  1852,  to  revolutionize  Cuba; 
and  she  exclaimed  against  the  Irish  democrats, 
who  petitioned  the  French  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment, in  1848,  to  recognize  a  Hibernian  re- 
public in  the  Emerald  Isle.  But  what  were 
the  two  last  but  following  her  example?  She 
sees  the  mote  in  her  neighbor's  eye,  but  can 
not  discover  the  beam  in  her  own.  It  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel  of  this  history  whether  En- 
gland in  fact  derived  any  benefit,  even  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  from  this  great  act 
of  disguised  aggression  ;  whether  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  interests  of  humanity  were 
really  advanced  by  it;  and  whether  the  great- 
est calamities,  public  and  private,  its  inhabi- 
tants have  ever  undergone,  may  not  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  its  consequences. 
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